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SUNDRY  CIVIL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  1919. 


HEARINGS  CONDUCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE,  MESSRS. 
SWAGAR  SHERLEY  (CHAIRMAN),  WILLIAM  SCHLEY  HOWARD, 
JAMES  E.  BYRNES,  FREDERICK  H.  GILLETT,  AND  FRANK  W. 
MONDELL,  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  HOUSE 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  SUNDRY  CIVIL 
APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1919,  ON  THE  DAYS  FOLLOWING, 
NAMELY : 


Friday',  March  29,  1918. 


MARINE  HOSPITALS  AND  QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  DR.  W.  G.  STIMPSON,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL; DR.  L.  E.  COFER,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR. 
J.  W.  SCHERESCHEWSKY,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  DR. 
R.  H.  CREEL,  ASSISTANT  SURGEON  GENERAL;  AND  MR.  N.  V. 
PERRY,  CONSTRUCTION  ENGINEER,  BUREAU  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  SERVICE. 


MARINE  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  marine  hospitals,  we  have  a num- 
ber of  estimates.  Do  you  wish  to  make  an  explanation  as  to  them, 
or  do  you  wish  to  have  a representative  of  the  Supervising  Archi- 
tect’s Office  to  appear? 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  Mr.  Perry,  the  constructing  architect  of  the  bureau, 
is  here,  and  he  can  give  you  any  information  you  desire.  A num- 
ber of  these  items  have  been  withdrawn,  because  they  have  already 
been  included  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  For  instance,  the  items 
for  Baltimore  and  Boston  have  been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  us  take  up  the  first  one.  I understood  you  to 
say  that  the  item  for  Baltimore  has  been  withdrawn. 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  and 
is  already  allowed,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Boston  item. 
The  Buffalo  item  is  still  on  this  list. 

BUFFALO,  X.  Y. STOREHOUSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $2,000  for  a storehouse  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  There  is  a small  storehouse  wanted  there  to  cost 
$2,000.  It  is  needed  for  the  storage  of  hose  reels,  garbage  cans,  and 
things  of  that  kind  that  are  now  scattered  about  the  yard. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ask  for  that  last  year? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  asked  it  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this  : You  have  an  appropriation  of 
$125,000  for  repairs? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  for  miscellaneous  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  not  use  any  part  of  that  fund  for  new 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  that  fund  is  strictly  limited  to  repairs  and 
preservation.  That  is  an  allotment  from  the  appropriation  for  re- 
pairs and  preservation  under  the  Supervising  Architect.  Of  that 
appropriation  $125,000  is  set  aside  for  buildings  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  quarantine  stations,  but  that  fund  is  limited  strictly  to 
repairs  and  preservation.  It  can  not  be  used  for  the  enlargement  of 
a building.  The  comptroller  has  held  that  we  can  not  make  altera- 
tions out  of  that  fund  that  will  increase  the  size  of  a building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  part  of  that  appropriation  of  $125,000  that 
was  allotted  to  you  last  year  has  been  spent? 

Mr.  Perry.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  $60,000  unexpended 
of  that  allotment,  but  of  that  amount  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  thou- 
sand dollars  is  on  the  market  now.  That  fund  has  never  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  of  our  needs.  We  have  had  to  cut  and  pare  down 
the  requirements  and  forego  a good  many  repairs  that  ought  to  be 
made  every  year  because  we  have  not  had  enough  money  from  that 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  think  is  the  total  value  of  all  your  build- 
ings ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I could  not  give  you  that  offhand,  but  I should  say 
about  $15,000,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Including  the  quarantine  stations? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  would  probably  go  higher  than  that  with  the  quar- 
antine stations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  quarantine  stations  maintained  out  of 
that  $125,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  it  spent  in  con- 
nection with  them.  For  instance,  at  the  Reedy  Island  Station,  Del., 
the  ice  carried  away  a part  of  our  wharf,  and  it  will  take  $30,000 
to  put  that  back.  It  must  be  done  in  order  to  save  the  buildings 
that  we  have  on  it.  There  was  a hurricane  at  Mobile  which  did 
$20,000  worth  of  damage,  and  at  Galveston  a hurricane  did  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  damage.  All  of  which  must  be 
taken  care  of  out  of  the  repairs  and  preservation  fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  of  those  disasters  did  not  occur  in  one  year,  did 
they  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  All  this  year,  except  at  Galveston.  That  was  not  this 
year,  but  the  damage  has  not  been  repaired,  except  in  little  pieces 
from  year  to  year  since  1915,  so  that  this  year  we  have  had  to  ask 
for  a specific  amount  for  repairs  to  that  station. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a statement  showing  the  expenditures  made 
by  vou  out  of  that  fund? 

Mr.  Perry.  I have  not  here,  but  I have  it  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  give  us  a statement  showing  the  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  and  showing  at  what  stations  the  money  was  spent  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  actual  and  recommended  expenditures  to  date  from 
the  appropriation  “ Repair  and  preservation  ” for  marine  hospitals  and  quaran- 
tine stations : 

Marine  hospitals : 

Baltimore,  Md — $955.  50 

Boston,  Mass 1,  019.  92 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 835.  68 

Cairo,  111 • 2,  769.  70 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 7.  91 

Chicago,  111 2,  387.  43 

Cleveland,  Ohio : — 359.  61 

Detroit,  Mich 2,  316.  04 

Evansville,  Ind — 3,  750.  00 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex.,  sanitorium 6, 142.  39 

Hvgienic  laboratory,  Washington,  D.  C 533.  50 

Key  West,  Fla 1,210.57 

Louisville,  Ky 41. 19 

Leprosy  investigation  station,  Molokai,  Hawaii 1,  680.  27 

Memphis,  Tenn 1 2,  000.  00 

Mobile,  Ala ! _ _ 3,  045.  00 

New  Orleans,  La 372.  65 

New  York,  N.  Y 4,  603.  63 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 1,  591.  30 

Portland,  Me 13,  046.  01 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 5,  093.  95 

Savannah,  Ga 178.  51 

San  Francisco,  Cal 966.  85 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1,  334.  85 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass 257.  47 

Quarantine  stations : 

Boston,  Mass 408.  54 

Brunswick,  Ga 4.  50 

Cape  Charles,  Va 10.  50 

Cape  Fear,  N.  C 1,  361.  53 

Charleston,  S.  C 254.  40 

Columbia  River,  Oreg 131.  93 

Delaware  Breakwater,  Del 343.  65 

Galveston,  Tex 1,  726.  08 

Georgetown,  S.  C I a 3,  900.  00 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 1,  537.  00 

Mobile,  Ala 354.  70 

New  Orleans,  La 234.  38 

Pensacola,  Fla 2.  092.  90 

Portland,  Me 25.  40 

Port  Townsend.  Wash __  2.  00 

Reedy  Island,  Del 7,  937.  30 

Savannah,  Ga 1, 139.  99 

San  Diego,  Cal 2,  578.  58 

San  Francisco,  Cal 265.  00 

San  Juan,  P.  R 5,  874. 13 

Tampa  Bay,  Fla 1,414.  00 


Total  to  date 58,  096.  44 

To  the  above  must  be  added  the  following  known  emergency  repairs, 
due  to  storm  damage,  etc. : 

Reedy  Island  quarantine  station 35,  000.  00 

Mobile,  Ala.,  quarantine  station. 20,  000.  00 

Boston,  Mass.,  quarantine  station  alterations 4.  000.  00 

Savannah.  Ga.,  quarantine  station  alterations 3,  500.  00 

Exigency  expenditures  to  end  of  fiscal  year 6.  000.  00 

Working  balance 2,  500.  00 


Total 129,  096.  44 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  storehouse  at 
Buffalo  ? 
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Mr.  Perry.  The  conditions  are  these:  This  hospital  stands  be- 
tween a home  for  feeble-minded  children  and  another  hospital.  It 
is  in  a residential  section  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  garbage  cans, 
hose  reels,  and  other  implements  about  the  place,  and  they  have  to 
stand  out  in  the  yard,  making  a very  unsightly  appearance.  Those 
things  can  be  seen  from  both  of  the  buildings  on  either  side  and 
from  the  street.  They  ought  to  be  where  they  can  be  covered  up. 
We  want  to  build  a one-story  brick  building,  about  20  feet  long, 
and  use  one  part  of  it  for  ashes  and  the  other  for  the  storage  of  cans 
and  implements. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  often  do  they  collect  garbage  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  collect  it  twice  a week.  When  I was  there  they 
had  on  an  average  about  20  garbage  cans  standing  out  in  the  yard. 
They  have  to  be  put  at  one  end  of  the  building  in  a place  where  the 
teams  can  get  to  them.  They  can  be  seen  from  the  street,  and  it 
makes  an  unsightly  appearance.  Otherwise,  the  place  is  very 
beautiful. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO ADDITIONAL  REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  you  ask  $15,000  for  additional 
repairs  to  old  marine  hospital  and  grounds. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  old  marine  hospital  is  being  used  as  a field 
laboratory,  and  Dr.  Schereschewsky  will  explain  the  necessity  for 
this. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  converted  this  old  marine  hospital 
into  a field  laboratory  to  be  used  in  connection  with  our  field  inves- 
tigations of  the  pollution  of  streams.  It  is  still  being  used  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a very  old  building.  Last  year  we  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  $20,000  to  remodel  it  for  laboratory  purposes. 
We  had  a great  deal  of  makeshift  apparatus  in  it,  but  not  at  all 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  Ten  thousand  dollars  was  allowed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  evidently  made  a terrible  mistake  in  not  giving 
you  $20,000,  if  it  is  going  to  require  $5,000  more. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  found  that  we  were  not  able  to  com- 
plete the  alterations  required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  laboratory  with  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  thought  last  year  that  $20,000  would  do  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ing materials  has  been  such  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase 
that  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  building  now  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  condition  of  the  building  now  is  that  a 
part  of  the  repairs,  as  I understand  it,  have  been  started ; but  it  is  in 
a very  incomplete  condition  and  it  interferes  Avith  the  prosecution  of 
the  work.  For  instance,  the  plumbing  is  not  there  and  the  heating 
is  not  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  not  a new  building  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  can  not  this  work  be  done  out  of  the  $125,000 
for  repairs  and  preservation? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  is  a remodeling  job,  and  the  comptroller  holds 
that  that  fund  is  not  applicable  to  the  purpose.  This  is  the  old  Kil- 
gour  Mansion,  and  it  was  at  first  used  as  a marine  hospital.  Its  use 
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as  a marine  hospital  was  abandoned,  and  later  on  they  made  some 
makeshift  alterations  in  it  and  used  it  as  a laboratory.  They  built 
two  hospital- ward  buildings  adjoining  the  old  mansion  building,  but 
they  became  so  old  and  dilapidated  that  they  had  to  be  taken  down, 
and,  also,  on  account  of  the  fire  risk.  The  heating  apparatus  was 
in  one  of  those  buildings  and  it  had  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  take 
the  buildings  down.  Therefore  they  had  to  abandon  the  heating- 
apparatus,  and  are  heating  the  building  by  means  of  ordinary  stoves. 
Before  this  $10,000  allowance  was  made,  the  architect’s  office  made 
up  plans  and  specifications  covering  the  alterations  that  were  re- 
quired. and  it  was  found  that  the  mechanical  apparatus  alone,  with 
the  electrical  equipment  that  goes  with  the  hygienic  laboratory  work, 
would  amount  to  about  $7,600.  That  did  not  include  any  allowance 
at  all  for  the  alterations  in  the  building  or  for  the  repairs.  Of  course 
we  could  have  made  some  minor  repairs  around  the  building,  but  not 
alterations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  part  of  the  $10,000  appropriated  last  year  has 
been  expended? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xone  of  it  has  been  spent,  because  we  could  not  let  a 
contract  for  the  work  required  within  that  amount,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  wiser  to  hold  up  the  whole  project  to  see  if  we  could 
get  money  with  which  to  make  a complete  job.  If  we  should 
put  the  mechanical  equipment  in  it  now  and  spend  the  $10,000  for 
that  purpose,  a lot  of  the  work  would  have  to  be  done  over  again 
when  the  alterations  and  repairs  were  done.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  cut  into  or  take  up  floors  and  put  them  down  again  if  it  were  done 
that  way.  It  was  thought  to  be  better  to  wait  and  see  if  we  could 
get  enough  to  put  the  whole  project  through  at  once. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  spent  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I thought  from  Dr.  Schereschewsky’s  statement  that 
the  work  had  been  started. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  was  my  impression,  but  Mr.  Perry  is 
more  familiar  with  that  than  I am.  Mr.  Perry’s  statement  about  it, 
of  course,  is  correct. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  have  the  $10,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  fix  the  building  in  the  way  that  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  fixed  will  take  $25,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  will  take  $15,000  more.  The  actual  estimates  run 
a little  over  that,  but  some  of  the  work  we  can  do  legitimately  out 
of  the  fund  for  repairs  and  preservation.  If  we  can  get  $15,000. 
we  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  seen  the  building  itself  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  condition  is  it  in? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  an  old  brick  building  which  was  put  up  in  1817. 
I think.  The  superstructure  is  very  good,  but  the  floors  are  bad  and 
have  sunk  down.  The  partitions  are  old-fashioned  and  are  very 
poorly  arranged. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  building  being  used  now? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  When  I was  there  there  were  twenty-odd 
men  in  the  building.  They  were  chemists  and  field  forces  of  the 
division. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  building  worth  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I should  say  that  the  building  alone  at  the  present 
price  is  worth  about  $50,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  to  spend  $25,000  on  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  The  superstructure  is  very  substantial,  but 
the  interior  work  has  settled  down,  and  it  is  not  well  adapted  to 
laboratory  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  addition  you  want  to  spend  some  money  on  the 
grounds  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  is  a very  high  retaining  wall  that  needs  repairs. 
The  building  stands  on  a steep  bluff,  and  there  is  a high  retaining 
wall.  The  retaining  wall  is  badly  cracked,  and  we  will  have  to 
repair  it  and  do  some  other  exterior  work.  That  can  be  done 
legitimately  out  of  repairs  and  preservation,  which  cuts  down  the 
cost  to  be  borne  by  this  appropriation.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  thought  that  that  appropriation  will  take  care  of  some  of  these 
repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  urgent  is  the  necessity  for  these  repairs? 

Mr.  Perry.  So  far  as  the  superstructure  of  the  building  is  con- 
cerned, it  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  Dr.  Schereschewsky  can  tell 
you  how  urgent  his  work  there  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  were  no  repairs  so  urgent  as  to  require  you  to 
spend  any  part  of  that  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  are  urgent,  but  we  could  not  do  it  properly. 
We  could  not  put  a heating  apparatus  in  the  building  afterwards 
without  for  the  time  giving  up  the  entire  use  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  is  one  of  our  important  field  labora- 
tories, and  it  is  being  constantly  used.  It  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  work  that  is  being  done  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  it  answer  the  purpose  as  it  is  to-day? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  .sir;  we  have  been  able  to  go  on  with 
it  because  we  have  done  the  work  there,  but  we  have  done  it  at  the 
cost  of  a great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  with  a great  waste  of 
effort. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  the  force  under  the  exist- 
ing conditions,  and  this  remodeling  will  give  them  a great  deal  more 
working  space. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  was  a considerable  discussion  of  this  item 
two  years  ago,  and  some  photographs  of  the  building  were  shown. 
There  was  also  some  discussion  of  the  item  a year  ago.  At  'one 
time,  after  this  old  marine  hospital  was  abandoned,  there  was  some 
talk  of  selling  this  property,  as  I understand  it.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  wanted  to  sell  the  property  and  get  another 
piece  of  property  and  put  up  a modern  building,  but  that  proposi- 
tion did  not  carry,  and  so  the  next  thing  was  to  make  this  building 
serviceable  for  the  purpose  intended. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  now  concluded  that  the  building  can  be 
repaired  at  a reasonable  cost,  and  that  this  station  is  needed? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  I think  the  results  will  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  amount  of  money  on  the  property. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  land  is  there  in  this  property? 

Mr.  Perry.  About  2 acres. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  well  located  for  this  purpose  ? 
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Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  right  in  the  city,  three  blocks  from  the 
Pennsylvania  depot. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  floor  space  of  the  build- 
ing now  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I do,  but  I can  not  give- it  offhand.  The  main  building 
is  approximately  40  by  30  feet,  and  it  is  three  stories. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  appropriation  heretofore  made  and  the  esti- 
mate you  now  submit  are  wholly  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  main 
building? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  does  not  contemplate  any  new  structure? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo,  sir;  no  new  structure;  but  just  the  remodeling  of 
the  present  structures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  have  no  increased  floor  space  by  reason  of 
this  expenditure  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo.  sir:  except  that  by  taking  out  partitions  they 
will  be  able  to  place  big  laboratory  tables  where  they  can  not  place 
them  now.  Those  big  tables  can  be  placed  where  th^  partitions 
now  prevent  them  from  being  placed,  and  in  that  way  space  will 
be  given  for  five  or  six  additional  laboratory  tables  or  benches. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  connection  with  your  statement,  please  submit  a 
short  statement  showing  exactlv  what  you  propose  to  do  with  that 
$25,000. 

Mr.  Perry.  I will  do  so. 

Note. — The  remodeling  of  the  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  building  for  laboratory  pur- 
poses consists  of  a complete  new  heating,  plumbing,  and  lighting  system,  and 
additional  vacuum  and  drainage  systems  for  laboratory  tables ; the  remodeling 
of  the  rooms,  restoring  floor  construction  to  its  former  level,  and  placing  of 
new  plastic  flooring,  base,  and  wainscot  in  certain  laboratory  rooms;  replac- 
ing of  all  old  sash  and  window  frames,  making  the  same  dust  proof;  general 
painting  throughout  the  building ; repairs  to  roof ; repairs  to  approaches  to 
the  buildings  incident  to  the  removal  of  old  structures,  etc. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. TENT  HOUSES  AND  CISTERN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $1,500  for  two  tent  houses  and  a new  cistern 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  need  two  tent  houses  and  a cistern  at  Memphis. 
The  tent  houses  are  required  for  the  tubercular  patients.  There  is  no 
way  now  of  caring  for  the  tubercular  patients  at  this  hosiptal  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  patients,  and  in  that  mild  climate  these  tents  will 
be  satisfactory  for  the  purpose,  where  we  have  only  a few  persons  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  will  they  cost? 

Mr.  Perry.  These  tent  houses  will  cost  $600  apiece.  We  had  an 
appropriation  for  tent  houses  at  $300  apiece  at  Key  West  and  Fort 
Townsend,  but  the  bids  came  in  for  $600.  We  found  from  actual 
competition  that  that  was  what  the  tent  houses  would  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  will  the  cistern  cost? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cistern  will  cost  $300. 

MOBILE,  ALA. ELEVATOR  AND  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $10,000  for  a passenger  elevator  and  refrig- 
erating plant  at  Mobile.  Ala.  ? 
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Dr.  Stimpsox.  We  desire  to  have  a passenger  elevator  and  a re- 
frigerating plant  at  Mobile.  The  passenger  elevator  is  badly  needed. 
The  building  is  a fine  old  structure,  of  three  stories  and  a basement, 
and  the  ceilings  are  quite  high.  We  need  a passenger  elevator  there 
to  reach  the  wards  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoav  many  stories  does  it  contain? 

Mr.  Perry.  Three  stories  with  a basement.  The  operating  rooms 
and  wards  are  on  the  top  floor  and  the  diet  kitchens  and  dining  rooms 
are  in  the  basement.  The  first  floor  is  so  much  above  the  ground  that 
it  is  very  much  like  coming  up  the  capitol  steps  on  the  east  front  to 
get  up  to  the  first  floor  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  did  you  put  the  building  so  high  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  building  was  taken  over  from  the  Statq  or  from 
the  city.  We  are  spending  now  about  $8,000  out  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  repairs  and  preservation  on  that  building.  It  is  a 
A ery  old  building  and  requires  a good  deal  of  repairing,  but  AATe  are 
noAY  getting  it  in  good  shape.  It  has  a bad  handicap  now,  however, 
in  getting  the  patients  up  and  clown  stairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  part  of  the  estimate  is  for  the  elevator  and 
what  part  for  the  refrigerating  plant? 

Mr.  Perry.  $4,000  is  for  the  refrigerating  plant  and  $6,000  for  the 
elevator. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoav  many  patients  have  you  at  Mobile? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  had  450  patients  last  year,  and  9,510  hospital 
days.  The  number  of  patients  is  very  much  greater  this  year  on 
account  of  caring  for  a number  of  soldiers,  naial  reserA e officers,  etc. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  ; NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  item  for  New  Orleans  has  already  been  taken 
care  of  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  and  the  item  for  NeAv  York  also. 

PORTLAND,  ME. REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  House  Document  No.  926  there  is  a request  for  ' 
$6,000  for  a refrigerating  plant  at  Portland,  Me. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  estimate  is  for  a refrigerating  plant  and  a drink- 
ing-water  system  in  the  hospital.  This  is  a big  block  hospital.  We 
find  that  Ave  can  make  the  ice  at  less  than  15  cents  per  hundredweight, 
and  at  the  same  time  get  purer  Avater  through  the  hospital  wards  for 
the  patients.  It  is  Aery  much  more  economical  and  satisfactory  in 
every  way  to  put  in  a refrigerating  plant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  haA^e  asked  for  this  item  before,  haA^e  you  not? 

Mr.  Perral  Yes.  sir.  I might  say  in  this  connection  that  we  have 
items  for  refrigerating  plants  at  NeAv  York  and  New  Orleans  in  the 
urgent  deficiencv  bill.  This  more  than  pays  the  cost  of  the  ice.  The 
cutting  up  of  the  ice  and  carrying  it  around  through  the  hospital 
wards  takes  up  a good  deal  of  the  time  of  the  help. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  ice  do  vou  use  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  I do  not  know  just  what  the  cost  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  patients  haA-e  you  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  had  last  year  253  patients  and  6,721  hospital 
days,  but  we  have  a A^erv  much  larger  number  of  patients  there  now. 
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Xaval  reserves  are  being  sent  there,  and  the  number  of  patients  is 
increasing  every  day. 

PORT  TOWNSEND,  WASH. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  item  for  Port  Townsend? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  architect  has  withdrawn  that  item  for  further 
consideration. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $4,000  for  a surgical  dressing  room  at  St. 
Louis.  Mo. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  for  a surgical  dressing  unit  between  the 
wards  in  St.  Louis.  Xow.  the  only  surgical  room  we  have  is  a small 
room  in  one  of  the  ward  buildings.  It  is  inadequate  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  a repair  item? 

_ Dr.  Stimpson.  Xo,  sir:  it  is  to  put  a building  in  between  the  wards. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  similar  to  the  one  put  up  at  Baltimore. 

-SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  Savannah.  Ga. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  has  been  taken  care  of  in  the  urgent  deficiencv 
bill. 

QUARANTINE  STATIONS. 

BOSTON.  MASS. DREDGING  AND  PILING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $3,000  for  dredging  and  piling  at  the  quar- 
antine station  at  Boston.  Mass. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  a quarantine  item.  This  item  of  $10,000  is 
requested  for  the  construction  of  a riprap  breakwater. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  item  of  $3,000  has  been  withdrawn,  and  we  have 
substituted  this  one. 

Dr.  Creel.  MY  wish  to  withdraw  the  item  of  $3,000  for  dredging 
and  to  substitute  the  item  for  the  riprap  breakwater. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  to  withdraw  the  item  of  $3,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  that  item  for? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  was  for  dredging.  It  was  planned  to  secure  a 
boat  harborage  by  dredging  alongside  the  wharf:  but  upon  further 
consideration  the  Supervising  Architect  found  that  that  was  imprac- 
ticable, because  it  would  fill  up.  and  that  the  object  could  be  best 
secured  by  building  the  breakwater  to  the  east  of  the  wharf,  which 
would  not  only  give  the  boats  protection,  but  would  protect  the  wharf, 
especially  in  the  wintertime,  when  there  is  heavy  ice  in  the  harbor 
and  when  there  is  a strong  northeast  wind.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
send  the  tugs  into  Boston  for  protection,  a distance  of  G miles.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  general  practice  is  to  send  vessels  now  to  the  city 
uf  Boston  at  night  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  protected. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  they  been  doing  that  ever  since  the  station  was 
put  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  this  going  to  and  fro  is  expensive, 
and  it  also  takes  personnel  away  from  the  station.  With  this  con- 
struction of  the  breakwater  to  the  east  of  the  wharf  we  will  have 
Toth  boat  protection  and  wharf  protection. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  was  not  that  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  station  was  built  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  I can  not  say.  We  took  the  station  over  from  the 
city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  paid  $187,000  on  account  of  that  station. 

Mr.  Perry.  That  was  to  buy  the  station  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  buildings  and  everything  else? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  An  appropriation  of  $187,000  was  made,  and  there 
was  an  item  of  $800  in  the  deficiency  bill  last  fall. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  specified  what  it  Was  for.  The  con- 
struction of  the  building  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  water-front 
situation.  This  item  had  already  been  submitted  before  the  de- 
ficiency was  put  in,  so  it  was  not  included  in  the  deficiency  bill.  This 
was  estimated  for  last  August. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  this  document? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  not  included  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  document  was  submitted  in  January. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir ; but  it  was  prepared  by  the  bureau  last  August. 
The  language  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  is  rather  specific,  and  it 
would  not  apply  to  this  project. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  were  before  the  committee  you  did  not 
ask  to  have  this  included  in  the  deficiency  bill  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yo,  sir:  because  it  had  already  been  submitted  and 
it  was  not  a matter  of  great  urgency,  and  we  thought  it  was  better 
to  let  it  remain  as  it  was. 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C. LIGHTING-  AT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  in  the  same  document  is  for  lighting 
at  Charleston. 

Dr.  Creel.  Those  are  items  that  have  been  requested  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  asked  for  this  item  last  year,  but  you  did  not 
submit  it  with  your  regular  estimates.  Why  was  that  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Last  year  it  was  not  submitted  with  the  regular  esti- 
mates ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  YTo;  this  year.  It  was  submitted  with  the  regular 
estimates  last  year  in  the  sum  of  $19,000. 

Dr.  Creel.  I do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  estimates  last  year  considered  by  this  com- 
mittee there  was  an  item,  “ Charleston,  South  Carolina,  quarantine 
station,  for  lighting  plant,  new,  $10,000”? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  item  was  not  submitted  in  the  regular  esti- 
mate this  year.  Why  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I can  not  say.  These  items  are  generally  prepared  in 
the  bureau  and  sent  to  the  Supervising  Architect,  who  submits  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  rather  suggests  the  item  was  not  considered  very 
urgent  or  you  would  not  have  omitted  it  from  your  regular  esti- 
mates ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I have  no  recollection,  Mr.  Mondell,  of  intentionally 
omitting  it  from  this  year’s  estimates. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  it  ? 
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Dr.  Creel.  We  have  a number  of  buildings  there — some  *22  frame 
buildings — and  the  illumination  at  present  is  by  oil  lamps.  Of 
course,  the  Government  carries  no  insurance  on  its  buildings,  and  it 
is  quite  a fire  risk,  an  exposed,  windy  point,  and  there  is  always  con- 
siderable fire  risk  with  oil  lamps.  That  is  the  chief  objection  to  oil 
lamps.  It  greatly  increases  if  you  have  any  large  number  of  persons 
in  quarantine  detention. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  larger  portion  of  this  sum.  however,  is  for  a 
new  water-supply  system — $15,000  of  the  $19,000  you  asked  for  last 
year? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  the  more  urgent  of  the  two  items.  At  the 
present  time  the  water  supply  is  from  storage,  and  the  buildings  are 
very  small  and  the  storage  supply  is  limited.  It  is  so  limited  that 
frequently  they  have  to  cut  off  the  water  from  flushing  the  toilets. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  two  months  ago.  when  there  were  35  soldiers 
isolated  there  as  meningococcus  carriers,  the  physician  in  charge  of 
the  quarantine  station  reported  that  he  had  to  put  a temporary  privy 
over  the  water  for  sewage  purposes  because  there  was  not  enough 
water  for  flushing. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Is  this  particular  quarantine  station  likely  to  be 
of  increasing  importance  under  existing  conditions? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  not  contemplated  to  increase  the  facilities  very 
greatly,  but  to  rely  chiefly  on  Savannah.  At  Charleston  we  have 
detention  facilities  for  100  persons.  It  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
increase  that  capacity.  We  should  like  to  have  the  water  supply 
increased  sufficiently  for  a capacity  of  100.  1 My  understanding  is 
that  Charleston  is  going  to  be  increased  in  importance  as  a ship- 
ping center. 

Mr.  Mox dell.  Assuming  that  an  urgency  should  arise  under 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  utilize  this  station  in  a larger  way, 
your  water  supply  would  become,  then,  very  important,  would  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  Very  important.  We  would  have  no  method  of  sew- 
age disposal  without  adequate  water  supply. 

Mr.  Perry.  And  there  would  not  be  enough  water  to  take  care  of 
the  domestic  necessities. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. PURCHASE  OF. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  New  York,  “ Purchase  of  station, 
$1,670,275.”  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  request.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  quarantine  law  of  1893  contemplated  that  the 
Government  should  take  over  all  the  quarantine  stations  and  make 
of  quarantine  what  it  really  is — a national  function — the  same  as 
immigration  or  other  Federal  departmental  activities  of  the  country. 
The  purpose  of  a maritime  quarantine  station,  of  course,  is  not 
local:  it  is  protection  for  the  entire  country.  New  York — especially 
the  medical  profession  of  New  York  City — feel  that  if  properly 
carried  out  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Government  and  not 
by  the  State. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  costing  the  State  of  New 
York  to  maintain  this  station  annually? 

Dr.  Creel.  Dr.  Cofer  is  the  officer  in  charge,  and  he  can  tell  you. 

Dr.  Cofer.  Approximately,  $300,000  a year. 
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Dr.  Mondell.  Is  tlie  station  being  satisfactorily  maintained? 

Dr.  Cofer.  Yes;  I think  it  is;  and  it  is  because  we  want  to  con- 
tinue that  method  of  running  it  that  we  are  now  asking  you  to  pur- 
chase the  station. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  withhold  the  necessary  funds  to  maintain  this  station? 

Dr.  Cofer.  No,  sir;  I can  not  say  there  is.  Perhaps,  as  you  have 
asked  that  question,  it  would  be  well  if  I would  go  into  the  history 
of  this  whole  matter. 

Mr.  Mondell,  Rather  briefly. 

Dr.  Cofer.  Gov.  Whitman,  shortly  after  he  took  office,  was  ap- 
proached by  a number  of  men — influential,  thoughtful,  and.  public- 
spirited  men  in  the  city  of  NeAv  York,  the  State  at  large,  and  in  some 
of  the  States  surrounding,  that  is.  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  a few  other  States — to  use  his  endeavor  to  have  the 
United  States  take  over  the  New  York  quarantine  station,  because 
they  thought  it  was  not  only  a good  thing  to  do  from  a public-health 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  New  York  State  and  city  were  concerned, 
but  they  thought  in  a port  where  there  were  1,500,000  people  arriving 
every  year  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  there  were  before  August, 
1914,  they  stood  a chance  of  inspection  which  was  wholly  out  of 
keeping  Avith  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  at  large.  They  approached 
the  thing  from  a very  broad  plane.  Such  men  as  ex-President  Taft, 
President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  the  president  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine,  and  a great  many  people  of  that  kind  had  their  attention 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  station  should  be  made  a part  of  the 
national  quarantine  establishment  properly  to  safeguard  the  public 
health. 

The  governor  wrote  a letter  to  the  legislature  asking  them  to  take 
this  matter  up  and  pass  an  act,  which  finally  was  passed,  offering  to 
turning  over  to  the  GoA^ernment  the  quarantine  function  and  prop- 
erty at  New  York  at  a price  to  be  agreed  upon.  At  that  time  the 
Public  Health  Service  thought  the  matter  was  so  vital  that  they 
offered  to  put  an  officer  up  there  free  of  charge  to  the  State  of  New 
York,  just  to  get  as  much  national  quarantine  influence  into  the  run- 
ning of  the  station  as  possible.  The  attorney  general  adA7ised  the 
goATernor  that  the  State  could  not  receive  gratuitous  service.  So  it 
Avas  suggested  that  I be  given  a leave  of  absence,  without  pay,  to 
enable  the  governor  to  appoint  me  as  the  health  officer  of  the  port 
under  the  State  and  permit  me  to  make  any  improvements  that  I 
could  in  the  running  of  it,  and  also  help  in  getting  the  station  under 
the  national  organization.  He  did  that,  I will  say,  against  consider- 
able opposition.  I Avas  duly  appointed,  and  on  the  23d  of  April  Avill 
have  been  there  for  almost  tAvo  years. 

As  I said  before,  prior  to  the  Avar — and  I presume  it  Avill  be  the 
same  after  the  war — there  Avere  1,500,000  people  coming  through  the 
port  of  New  Work  every  year  and  an  a Average  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand vessels  a year.  They  came  then  and  they  come  now  from  every  - 
Avhere.  If  the  passengers  and  crew  brought  by  them  stopped  in 
the  State  of  NeAv  York  or  in  the  city,  I suppose  that  would  be  not  a 
Aery  great  argument  for  national  control  of  quarantine  at  the  port 
of  New  York;  but,  as  you  knoAv,  they  go  all  oA^er  the  United  States, 
and  any  part  of  the  United  States  is  apt  at  any  time  to  feel  the  effects 
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of  a careless  administration  of  quarantine  at  Xew  York.  During 
the  present  conditions  immigration  has  almost  stopped.  Where  we 
had  1.500,000  people  coming  in  annually  before,  we  have  only  a little 
over  500.000  now.  I will  admit  that  the  quarantine  hazard  has  de- 
creased from  this  lessened  immigration;  but  now  we  have  the  Army 
returning,  and  all  the  people  who  are  coming  back  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  we  have  immigration  now  from  South 
America,  where  there  is  always  plague.  We  have  a considerable 
traffic  from  Asia,  where  there  is  plague  and  cholera,  and  we  have 
the  typhus  fever  to  guard  against  at  all  times,  and  we  have  to  look 
forward  to  the  importation  of  a lot  of  new  diseases  on  account  of 
the  mixing  of  all  kinds  of  people  on  the  battle  fields  in  Europe. 
Somebody  has  to  look  after  that.  The  Army  and  Xavy,  I think,  have 
probably  all  they  can  do  from  their  side,  and  they  will  expect  us  to 
look  after  the  quarantine  side. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I should  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  city  or  State 
of  Xew  York  is  going  to  continue  to  look  after  that? 

Dr.  Cofer.  Of  course,  it  will  continue  to  look  after  it — naturally — 
but  if  you  review  the  history  of  the  Public  Health  Service  from 
1893  you  will  find  that  we  have  produced  an  enormous  demand  for 
careful  quarantine,  a quarantine  which  will  protect  the  public  and 
at  the  same  time  not  be  embarrassing  to  commerce ; and.  if  you  will 
notice,  the  history  of  quarantine  from  1893  shows  that  each  year 
communities  have  asked  us  to  take  over  their  quarantine.  In  the 
days  prior  to  1893  the  quarantine  stations  in  the  various  ports  of 
the  United  States  were  conducted  purely  by  political  appointees,  and 
in  many  instances  they  had  the  mercantile  interests  back  of  them,  and 
they  would  set  a quarantine  against  a port  in  order  to  help  the  com- 
merce of  some  other  port,  or  would  be  lax  in  the  quarantine  at  an 
individual  port  in  order  to  divert  trade  from  some  other  port ; and 
we  know  that  a good  many  epidemics,  notably  those  in  Xew  Orleans, 
Savannah,  and  Galveston,  were  caused  by  the  introduction  of  yellow 
fever  from  Central  America  owing  to  careless  quarantine.  Congress, 
when  it  passed  the  act  of  February  15.  1893,  had  it  put  up  to  it  very 
strongly  by  various  communities  that  there  ought  to  be  some  Federal 
quarantine  agency  for  the  operation  of  quarantine,  because  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a matter  of  national  defense,  the  same  as  light- 
houses, the  dredging  of  harbors,  the  examination  of  immigrants,  or, 
we  might  say,  the  examination  of  people  from  a customs  standpoint. 
It  was  considered  to  be  a national  function.  I think  it  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  that  which  prompted  Congress  to  pass  the  act  of 
February  15.  1893,  in  which  there  is  a clause  which  provides  that 
Congress  may  buy  a station  if  the  legislature  of  a State  requests  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  the  act  sav  “ buy  does  it  not  say  take  over? 

Dr.  Cofer.  I think  you  are  right : it  does  not  use  the  word  “ buy.” 

Dr.  Creel.  The  language  is: 

That  whenever  the  proper  authorities  of  a State  shall  surrender  to  the  United 
States  the  use  of  the  buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  at  a State  quaran- 
tine station  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  he  authorized  to  receive  them 
and  to  pay  a reasonable  compensation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  present  the  quarantine  station  is  under 
your  control? 

Dr.  Cofer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  I assume  that  you  are  making  every  effort  to 
make  it  the  very  best  possible  sort  of  a station  that  you  can  with  the 
appropriations  available  from  the  State  of  New  Fork? 

Dr.  Cofer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Therefore,  for  the  present  the  quarantine  station  is 
being  well  run  ? 

Dr.  Cofer.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  this  station  been 
included  in  the  estimates? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir.  There  was  a separate  item  for  that  of  $275.- 
000,  but  I might  add  that  if  any  such  sum  were  appropriated  a very 
considerable  amount  of  it  would  be  reimbursed  to  the*  Government 
through  fumigating  fees,. which  is  a big  item  at  the  New  York  station. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  does  the  State  of  New  York  now  get  from 
that  source? 

Dr.  Cofer.  I will  have  to  answer  that  question  in  two  or  three  sec- 
tions. Before  war  was  declared,  our  reimbursements  were  about 
$150,000  a year.  That  would  mean  it  cost  substantially  $150,000  a 
year  to  run  it  in  the  long  run.  Of  course,  the  legislature  would  ap- 
propriate $300,000  and  would  get  back,  say,  $150,000.  After  the  war 
started  a great  many  merchant  vessels  were  replaced  by  official  ves- 
sels which  lowered  the  total  number  of  vessels  inspected,  and  the  war 
also  had  an  influence  on  the  trade  with  South  America  and  so  the 
fumigation  fees  dropped.  The  amount  of  money  turned  back  was 
very  much  smaller;  it  probably  ran  down  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  the  buildings  been  kept  in  good  repair? 

Dr.  Cofer.  For  the  most  part  they  have.  I think,  barring  the 
repairs  which  we  hope  to  make  to  the  wharf  immediately,  just  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  the  contractor  there,  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
to  do  to  that  station.  Of  course,  there  is  always  something  to  do  at 
a station  like  that,  exposed  as  it  is,  and  the  floating  property  is  always 
liable  to  cause  expense ; you  can  not  help  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  we  want  answered,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  matter,  is  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  possible  dol- 
lar we  can  get  is  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  is  abso- 
lutely urgent  that  we  should  take  this  station  over  this  particular  year 
or  whether  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for  its  taking  over  can 
this  year  be  spent  in  some  better  way  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Cofer.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  buying  some  floating  prop- 
erty which  is  absolutely  invaluable  now.  You  are  buying  in  general 
property  which,  if  you  did  not  have  it,  you  could  not  buy  at  any  price 
for  quarantine  purposes.  Now,  if  for  some  reason  it  should  be  de- 
cided by  the  State  of  New  York  to  sell  Hoffman  Island  or  to  use 
Rosebank  for  some  other  purpose,  and  the  time  should  come  that  we 
would  be  in  absolute  need  of  that  property  for  quarantine  purposes 
and  we  could  not  get  it,  I do  not  know  where  in  the  world  we  would 
go  to  get  any  quarantine  property  at  New  York.  That  is  one  side 
of  it.  When  you  purchase  this  property  you  purchase  something 
which  the  United  States  will  own  now  and  in  the  future,  and  you  are 
purchasing  quarantine  buildings  and  facilities,  and  if  the  Navy  or 
military  establishments  wanted  to  use  them  they  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Doctor,  the  question  before  the  committee  in  con- 
nection with  the  taking  over  of  this  quarantine  station  is  not  alto- 
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gether  a question  of  the  advisability  of  that  policy.  There  are  many 
very  excellent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  taking  over  eventually  of 
all  quarantine  stations  by  the  Government,  but  just  at  this  time  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
make  very  great  appropriations  for  many  purposes  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  carrying  on  of  our  war  activities.  In  the  meantime  this 
quarantine  station  is  boing  conducted  by  the  State  of  New  York, 
under  your  supervision,  in  a very  thorough,  effective,  and  useful  way, 
and  the  committee,  under  those  circumstances,  must  take  into  con- 
sideration the  question  whether  this  is  the  time  to  make  such  exten- 
sive purchases,  even  if  it  should  be  deemed  wise  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  State  of  New  York,  having  the  benefit  of  it  in 
many  ways,  as  it  does  at  this  time,  should  not  realize  the  situation 
Congress  is  in  from  the  financial  standpoint  and  defer  action  until 
some  time  in  the  future,  when  the  merits  of  this  particular  proposi- 
tion can  be  given  consideration. 

Dr.  Cofer.  In  view  of  the  statements  you  gentlemen  have  made,  I 
think  they  will. 

Mr.  Mondell.  New  York  State  and  New  York  City  are  benefiting 
more  than  any  other  community  by  war  activities,  so  the  question  is 
whether  the  State  is  not  under  obligation  to  maintain  this  institu- 
tion. at  least  for  the  present. 

GALVESTON,  TEX. SEA  WALL,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Galveston,  Texas:  For  sea  wall, 
boat  basin,  and  boathouse.”  the  estimate  being  $70,000. 

Dr.  Creel.  This  amount  is  needed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
sea  wall,  which  was  severely  damaged  by  a hurricane;  in  fact,  this 
station  was  almost  ruined  by  a hurricane  in  1915  and  again  in  1916. 
It  is  on  a very  exposed  point  and  has  twice  been  visited  by  very  de- 
structive storms  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This  item  was  asked 
for,  I believe,  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  estimate  then  was  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  put  out  proposals  to  get  this  work  done,  but  found 
that  the  amount  of  the  bids  ran  so  much  over  our  first  estimates  that 
we  had  estimates  made  from  working  drawings : the  architect  figured 
that  the  amount  shown  is  the  actual  amount  necessary  from  the 
working  drawings:  the  present  amount  is  not  taken  from  any  pre- 
sumed set  of  conditions,  but  is  made  from  actual  details. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  this  station  located  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  is  located  on  a point  called  Pelican  Spit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  money  has  been  invested  in  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  I think  $500,000  for  the  national  quarantine  station. 

Dr.  Creel.  I think  probably  $200,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  have  placed  this  quaran- 
tine station  in  such  a place  that  the  actual  expenditures  for  repairs 
caused  by  damage  resulting  from  hurricanes  are  going  to  exceed  any 
investment  in  the  station  you  have. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  would  not  if  the  sea  wall  had  been  put  up  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  the  first  place ; they  did  not  realize  what  a storm 
could  do  down  there.  I was  at  Galveston  right  after  this  storm; 
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in  fact.  I went  down  to  repair  the  urgent  damage,  representing  the 
architect’s  office  at  that  time.  I found  that  the  sea  wall  was  nowhere 
near  high  enough  and  nowhere  strong  enough.  The  waves  came 
over  it  and  washed  the  ground  right  out  from  under  it  and  took  out 
rocks  weighing  2 or  3 tons ; the  waves  washed  away  the  lawn,  the  wind 
blew  off  doors,  and  then  the  air  rushing  in  took  the  roof  right  off. 
Of  course,  the  foundations  are  all  right,  but  it  ruined  the  grounds 
around  the  buildings.  In  looking  at  the  record,  I found  that  at 
Galveston  there  has  been  a hurricane  on  an  average  of  every  7-J  years 
for  the  past  30  years,  which  would  indicate  that  we  have  got  to  do 
this  work  in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  wall  high  enough  and  strong 
enough  so  that  when  these  storms  come  they  will  not  tear  it  put,  and 
this  estimate  is  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  construction  supposed  to  be  of  reinforced  con- 
crete ? 

Mr..  Perry.  Ho,  sir;  it  is  to  be  what  we  call  riprap  construction; 
that  is.  heavy  stones  weighing  all  the  way  from  a half  a ton  to  5 
tons  piled  up  so  that  the  water  can  wash  in  around  them  and  not 
disturb  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  this  $70,000  is  for  a boathouse? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  boat  basin  is  to  cost,  I think,  about  $20,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  then  you  provide  for  a boathouse? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  boathouse  would  represent  a very  minor  amount. 
That  will  be  a small  building  on  the  side  of  the  boat  basin  in  which 
to  put  the  equipment. 

Dr.  Creel.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  if  a storm  comes  up 
they  have  no  protection,  and  within  the  last  20  years,  under  similar 
conditions,  we  have  had  loss  of  life  at  the  quarantine  stations.  At 
Chandeleur  Island,  for  instance,  they  did  not  have  adequate  boat 
facilities  to  escape  in  a storm,  and  we  lost  several  men ; and  the  same 
thing  happened  at  Pensacola.  If  we  have  a good  boat  basin  and  ade- 
quate protection  a man  can  always  have  a chance  for  his  life. 

Mr.  Perry.  Under  present  conditions  they  simply  have  to  abandon 
the  station. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  is  what  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes;  when  there  are  storms  of  great  severity  and  they 
have  received  sufficient  warning. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  this  work  must  eventually  be  done  at 
Galveston  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  will  have  to  be  done  to  save  the  property  we  have 
already  invested  in  there,  yes,  sir ; there  is  no  escaping  it. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  And  there  is  danger  of  additional  serious  damage 
if  the  work  is  not  done  soon? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  so  now  than  before,  because  the  last 
storm  took  away  a portion  of  the  wall  and  washed  it  into  the  sea, 
and  we  can  not  recover  it  without  funds.  In  other  words,  the  sea 
wall  is  now  lower  than  when  it  was  originally  built. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  additional  expenditure  is  largely  due  because 
the  work,  when  it  was  done  in  the  first  place,  was  not  thoroughly 
done. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  not  substantially  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hot  adequately  done? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes.  Ho  one  could  realize,  without  having  had  pre- 
vious experience,  the  force  of  those  storms. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  this  work  done? 

Mr.  Perry.  It  was  done  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  that  time  everybody  must  have  known  of  the 
situation  at  Galveston. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  engineer  office  built  all  of  the  riprap  work.  Here 
is  the  wall  [ indicating] ; Pelican  Spit  comes  out  here,  and  here  is 
the  harbor  over  in  here  [indicating].  The  quarantine  station  is  right 
here  on  this  point,  and  they  put  a riprap  wall  around  here  and  over 
to  here.  The  War  Department  has  a little  jetty  going  up  in  here 
[indicating] , and  they  ultimately  expect  to  continue  this  wall  up  here 
and  develop  this  land  [indicating],  the  immigration  station  being  up 
in  here  [indicating].  They  built  this  wall,  as  they  thought,  ade- 
quately enough,  or  it  was  presumed  to  be  so,  and  with  the  intention 
of  ultimately  carrying  it  on  and  filling  this  in  and  making  this  space 
available  for  the  service,  but  this  storm,  which  was  almost  unprec- 
edented, carried  away  that  wall  or  portions  of  it,  and  has  lowered 
the  surface  of  the  quarantine  station. 

MOBILE,  ALA. — BOAT  PROTECTION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tile  next  is  “ Mobile,  Alabama:  For  boat  protection, 
$15,000.” 

Dr.  Creel.  TVTe  withdraw  that.  The  Mobile  quarantine  station 
has  always  been  located  on  a very  exposed  place,  and  it  has  been 
seriously  damaged — at  one  time  destroyed — while  it  was  under  the 
State.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  is  to 
move  it  to  a more  secure  site  and  to  do  that  after  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  that  is  a sensible  thing  to 
do  when  you  get  a place  that  is  going  to  be  a constant  trouble. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  find  a safe  place  on  any  portion  of 
the  Gulf. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana  : For  re- 
frigerating plant,  $1,000.” 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  largely  a matter  of  economy.  The  quarantine 
station  is  located  90  miles  from  Xew  Orleans  down  the  river,  and 
the  ice  is  bought  at  Xew  Orleans  under  contract  and  shipped  down 
by  boat. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  ice  do  you  buy  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  Our  ice  bill  amounts  to  $900  a year.  Of  course  that 
fluctuates  from  time  to  time.  We  pay  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  ice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Delivered  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  at  Xew  Orleans,  and  it  is  subject  to  a certain 
loss  on  the  way  down. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  ask  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000.  Do  you 
propose  to  make  ice  and  also  have  refrigeration  in  connection  with 
your  ice  making? 

Mr.  Perry.  Primarily  it  will  provide  refrigeration,  and  very  little 
ice  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  would  probably  put  in  a half-ton  machine,  a 
machine  capable  of  furnishing  refrigeration  equal  to  half  a ton  of 
ice  a day. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Will  that  cost  $4,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  That  will  cost  $4,000;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Installed? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  an  authorization  for  a refrigerating 
plant  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  for  the  marine  hospital.  We  put  the 
work  on  the  market  and  the  bids  ran  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  some  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  do  you  intend  to  put  in — an  automatic 
machine  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  not  been  able  to  put  that  in  because  our  ap- 
propriation was  not  quite  large  enough.  We  contemplate  a motor- 
driven  refrigerating  plant,  the  simplest  plant  you  can  buy. 

Mr.  Howard.  $4,000  for  a half-ton  machine,  which  is  to  be  driven 
either  by  internal  combustion  or  by  motor,  is  a very  excessive  price, 
even  in  the  present  market.  That  ought  to  get  you  a 2-ton  machine. 

Mr.  Perry.  It  wTill  not  do  it  now,  Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  this 
amount  includes  the  price  of  the  machinery  and  the  installation 
of  it.  We  can  make  ice  b}^  this  means  at  a cost  of  16  cents  per 
hundredweight  as  against  40  cents  per  hundredweight  when  we 
buy  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  made  your  contract  for  ice  for  1919  at 
New  Orleans? 

Dr.  Creel.  No.  sir;  we  are  getting  that  out  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  I think  you  will  find  that  you  will  pay  considerably 
more  than  40  cents  per  hundredweight  for  ice  next  year. 

Mr.  Perry.  This  price  of  40  cents  per  hundredweight  was  for 
last  year. 

PORT  TOWNSEND.  WASH.- — WIRE  FENCING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $1,000  for  wire  fencing  at  Port  Townsend. 
Wash. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  $1,000  is  for  wire  fencing  to  exclude  the  cattle 
from  the  quarantine  station  grounds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  you  not  pay  for  this  item  out  of  your 
repair  fund? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  comptroller  says  that  we  can  not  do  that.  He 
had  an  item  of  $800  for  Fort  Stanton  for  the  same  thing.  We 
wanted  to  do  it,  but  we  could  not  do  it  under  the  comptroller’s 
ruling. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Did  you  ever  get  that  fence  built  at  Fort  Stan- 
ton? 

Mr.  Perry.  We  will  get  it  cleared  up  under  this  last  appropria- 
tion. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  For  a long  time  you  did  not  know  where  you 
wanted  it. 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  trouble.  They  said  they  wanted 
it  at  one  place,  and  when  the  appropriation  was  made,  it  was 
limited  to  that  place,  and  then  they  did  not  want  it  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  a statement  showing 
exactly  the  distinction  that  the  comptroller  draws  as  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  you  can  use  money  out  of  the  repair  fund  and  the 
purposes  for  which  you  can  not  use  it? 
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Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  I will  give  you  a copy  of  the  comptroller’s 
decisions  on  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  could  make  a statement  of  it,  without  setting 
forth  the  decisions  in  full,  it  would  be  briefer. 

Mr.  Perry.  I will  furnish  that. 

Note. — In  a decision  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  June  5, 
1901.  under  the  caption  “ Applicability  of  the  appropriation  for  repair  and 
preservation  of  public  buildings,"  Decisions  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 
Volume  VII.  Comptroller  Tracewell  says  in  part : “ The  appropriation  for  re- 
pairs and  preservation  of  public  buildings  is  not  applicable  to  new  constructive 
work  in  the  nature  of  improvements.  (7  Comp.  Dec*..  684.)  But  it  is 
specifically  applicable  to  the  restoration  of  public  buildings  and  the  grounds 
thereof  which  have  become  or  are  becoming  unserviceable  by  deterioration, 
damage,  or  partial  destruction,  and  to  the  prevention  of  such  deterioration, 
etc." 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  miles  of  fence  do  you  propose  to  build? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  station  comprises  156  acres,  and  about  40  acres 
of  it  is  beach  or  lowland.  We  have  to  go  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
mountain  from  the  water  front  and  then  circle  around.  I estimate 
that  the  fence  will  be  about  one-third  of  a mile  long. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  kind  of  a fence  is  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  A barbed-wire  fence  on  substantial  posts. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  have  concrete  posts  or  wood  posts? 

Mr.  Perry.  I think  they  will  have  to  be  of  treated  wood  or  con- 
crete. It  would  be  better  to  have  concrete  posts,  because  we  have 
plenty  of  sand  there,  and  can  make  them  right  at  the  station  with 
station  help. 

Mr.  Howard.  Your  barbed  wire  will  cost  you  4 cents  per  pound, 
and  it  will  cost  you  $120  per  mile  for  the  wire  if  you  are  go- 
ing to  put  three  strands.  If  you  use  concrete  posts,  those  posts, 
4 by  4 inches  and  T feet  high,  will  cost  you  42  cents  apiece.  They 
would  be  placed  about  6 feet  apart.  One  thousand  dollars  ought  to 
fence  that  in  three  times.  You  will  not  have  any  deficiency  here, 
because  you  could  build  that  fence  three  times  and  make  it  bull- 
strong  and  deer-liigh. 

Mr.  Perry.  The  station  is  18  miles  from  Port  Townsend  and 
about  50  miles  from  Seattle,  and  everything  in  the  way  of  supplies 
of  that  sort  would  be  high. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  harm  do  the  cattle  do  at  the  station? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  get  on  the  grass  and  into  the  vegetable  garden. 
There  are  farms  and  grazing  lands  all  through  there  and  there  are 
a great  many  cattle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  does  seem  to  be  a trifling  thing  to  provide 
for  in  a separate  item. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  certainly  does.  Xot  only  that,  but  I can  tell  you 
that  you  can  purchase  anywhere  the  heaviest  galvanized  wire  fencing 
and  add  to  it  two  strands  of  barbed  wire  and  construct  that  fence, 
using  cypress  for  posts,  or  whatever  you  have  out  there,  or  you 
might  use  cedar,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  for  $138.70  per  mile. 
I know  that  because  I have  just  built  6 miles  of  that  fence  within 
the  last  60  days  on  my  plantation. 

Mr.  Perry.  In  a small  job  of  this  sort  the  overhead  expense  in 
carrying  men  60  miles  and  subsisting  them  represents  twice  the  cost 
of  the  fence. 
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REEDY  ISLAND,  DEL. BOATHOUSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  $4,000  for  a boathouse  at  Reedy  Island, 
DeL 

Dr.  Creel.  This  amount  is  desired  for  the  construction,  or,  prac- 
tically, the  reconstruction,  of  a boathouse  that  formerly  existed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  was  torn  down,  however,  because  it 
constituted  a menace  to  the  wharf  on  account  of  the  pilin  ghaving 
rotted  out.  It  was  not  considered  advisable  to  rebuild  it  in  that 
place,  because  the  sand  fills  in  under  the  house,  and  it  did  so  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  launches  could  no  longer  be  gotten  into  the 
boathouse.  We  desire  to  construct  practicaly  the  same*  type  of 
boathouse  on  the  west  side  of  the  island  where  it  will  be  protected 
from  shoaling. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  saped  $2,000  by  not  appropriating  for 
this  boathouse  last  year;  is  ther  any  prospect  of  a further  redaction 
if  we  defer  this  expenditure? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  has  been  a big  rowboat  there  and  we  had  an  ap- 
propriation for  a boarding  boat,  and  we  wanted  to  make  that  wharf 
big  enough  to  bring  them  up  alongside.  It  was  found  that  the 
condition  of  the  channel  would  require  a lot  of  dredging,  so  we  cut 
down  the  size  of  the  building  to  take  care  of  the  two  launches. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  those  circumstances,  can  we  reduce  it  still 
further  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  length  of  those  launches? 

Mr.  Perry.  The  largeest  launch  there,  I think,  is  45  feet  in  length. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  to  be  of  concrete  construction? 

Mr.  Perry.  Xo,  sir;  pile  construction.  It  will  be  wood  on  pile 
construction.  The  old  boathouse  was  built  about  18  feet  long  and 
12  feet  wide.  It  was  never  large  enough  to  run  a launch  into  it  in 
the  old  location. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. SEA-WALL  FILL,  WATER  SUPPLY,  AND  SEWER  EXTENSION. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  $105,000  for  a sea-wall  fill,  sewer 
extension,  and  additional  water  supply  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  requested  for  the  purpose  of  building  a stone 
bulkhead  across  the  cove,  thereby  enlarging  the  station  to  the 
extent  of  three  acres,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  enlargment  of  the 
station  at  San  Francisco.  This  reservation  was  selected  in  1892. 
I might  say,  in  the  light  of  our  present  understanding,  that  it  was 
a very  unfortunate  selection.  At  that  time,  however,  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  a quarantine  station  was  its  remoteness.  The  idea  was  that 
it  should  be  far  removed  and  isolated  from  any  other  habitation. 
I presume  that  is  the  only  reason  why  they  selected  that  site.  It 
has  no  other  advantages.  It  rises  almost  sheer  from  the  water,  and 
the  buildings  have  had  to  be  grouped  around  the  cove,  and  from 
the  disinfecting  shed  to  the  cabin  passenger  barracks  you  have  to 
go  one-third  of  a mile. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  there  any  suggestion  of  moving  this  station 
at  one  time? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  considered  the  abandonment  of  that  station 
and  going  to  some  more  suitable  location;  Fort  Mason,  for  instance, 
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has  been  considered.  There  was  some  question  of  trading  with  the 
Army;  but,  apparently,  it  was  never  successfully  followed  up.  We 
could  not  get  the  land,  and  there  is  no  other  place,  that  I know  of, 
where  Ave  can  get  a more  suitable  quarantine  site  around  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  you  asked  for  $250,000  for  a bulkhead, 
the  reclamation  of  land,  and  increased  facilities;  and  now  you  ask 
for  $105,000  for  a sewall  fill,  sewer  extension,  and  additional  water 
supply.  Of  the  $250,000  that  you  asked  for  last  year,  you  intended 
to  use  $100,000  for  the  reclamation  of  land. 

Dr.  Creel.  That  was  for  the  bulkhead  and  filling  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  item  this  year  is  only  $5,000  more  than 
your  item  for  reclamation  last  year,  and  j^et  you  are  proposing  under 
the  present  item  to  make  sewerage  extensions  and  provide  an  addi- 
tional water  supply. 

Dr.  Creel.  In  other  words,  we  have  put  off  to  some  future  time 
the  question  of  the  rearrangement  to  see  just  how  we  can  best  adapt 
our  buildings  to  the  increased  land.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  let  that  land  settle,  and  it  will  probably  take  the  next 
two  years  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  seawall  and  fill,  that  you  are  now  proposing 
to  provide,  a matter  of  importance  or  urgency? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  not  a matter  of  immediate  urgency.  It  is  asked 
for  at  this  time  because,  basing  our  opinions  on  past  experience,  it 
will  take  at  least  two  years  to  get  this  project  accomplished.  The 
quarantine  station  at  San  Francisco  is  wholly  inadequate  for  a port 
of  that  size,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expansion  of  shipping  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  In  1900 — at  the  time  when  the  troops  were  returning 
from  the  Philippines— time  and  again  we  held  transports  there  for 
10  or  12  days  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  troops  in  detention  in 
cases'  of  smallpox,  cholera,  etc.  We  did  not  have  the  detention  facili- 
ties there.  That  seemed  to  be  a very  poor  economy,  to  hold  a ship 
for  detention  purposes  when  you  could  secure  the  accommodations 
much  cheaper  on  land  by  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  matter 
has  been  rather  emphasized  lately  at  this  quarantine  station  by  the 
detention  there  of  interned  Germans  who  were  being  returned  from 
Manila.  There  were  altogether  117  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
Department  of  Labor  asked  that  they  be  allowed  to  utilize  the 
quarantine  station,  say.  for  two  weeks,  until  they  could  get  transpor- 
tation to  take  them  around  to  the  East  coast.  Dr.  Korn,  in  charge 
of  the  station,  made  a report  on  the  subject  and  he  said,  “It  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  bureau  to  know  that  this  number,  together  with 
20  men  of  the  commissariat  and  15  guards,  taxes  the  capacity  of  the 
station.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  do  not  expect  to  have  150  interned  Germans 
landed  there  many  clays  during  the  month. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  Pacific  boats  usually  carry  complements  of  1,000, 
crew  and  passengers  combined,  or  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  comment  on  having  that  150  people  as 
being  something  unusual? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  a comparatively  small  number,  but  that  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  station.  They  took  every  available  bed.  One  of 
the  most  serious  problems  is  the  water  supply.  The  Immigration 
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Service  had  to  hire  water  boats  of  a capacity  of  10,000  gallons  at  a 
cost  of  $50  a trip. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  $105,000  do  you  expect  to  spend 
for  seawall  fill  for  future  reclamation? 

Dr.  Creel.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Out  of  the  $105,000? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  an  additional  mess  hall 
and  barracks  building,  but  the  service  does  not  think  it  wise  to  have 
them  erected  at  this  time  until  we  can  get  the  land  for  them,  because 
we  do  not  want  to  cut  back  into  the  hill  for  the  buildings.  You  can 
see  from  this  photograph  what  the  situation  is.  The  bathing;  is  done 
in  this  building  here  [indicating]  ; they  are  taken  into  this  liuilding 
[indicating]  for  bathing,  and  then  they  are  given  a pair  of  overalls 
and  they  have  to  walk  clear  around  [indicating]  to  this  detention 
building.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  put  these  buildings  here  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  the  appropriation  made  for  those  addi- 
tional buildings? 

Mr.  Perry.  I think  that  was  in  1915.  I will  have  to  look  up  the 
date. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  appropriation  still  available  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  utilized  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Perry.  No,  sir.  We  asked  for  this  appropriation  last  year. 
The  plans  are  all  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  not  begin  at  the  wrong  end  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Should  you  not  have  gotten  money  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  before  you  asked  an  appropriation  for  the  buildings? 

Mr.  Perry.  This  proposition  for  the  bulkhead  was  taken  up  and 
was  first  recommended  in  1910  or  1911.  I saw  some  drawings  that 
were  made  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  archi- 
tect’s office,  who  made  the  plans  at  that  time.  I was  on  the  committee 
that  inspected  all  of  those  stations,  and  at  that  time  we  recommended 
putting  this  bulkhead  across  here.  The  following  year  we  asked  for 
this  appropriation.  We  got  up  plans  for  putting  up  these  buildings. 
Then  we  thought  that  the  possibility  of  getting  this  appropriation 
was  sufficiently  great  to  justify  holding  back  on  those  buildings  until 
we  could  find  out  whether  it  was  possible  to  get  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  Treasury  Department  considered  this  mat- 
ter carefully ; that  is,  the  matter  of  the  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
this  station,  and  concluded  that  the  station  should  remain  where  it 
is,  and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  purposes  at  that  point  ? 
Is  that  definitely  determined? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  my  understanding.  I have  been  in  the  bureau 
for  less  than  two  years,  but  from  what  the  Surgeon  General  has  said 
and  from  what  I can  learn  from  the  files,  it  is  definitely  concluded 
that  there  is  no  other  available  site. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  available  appropriation  for 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  I think  it  is  $10,000  or  $15,000.  I do  not  remember 
the  exact  amount.  It  is  for  a dining  hall  and  a barracks  building. 
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My  recollection  is  that  it  is  about  $15,000.  I mentioned  that  to  show 
the  urgent  need  for  more  space  to  put  the  buildings  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  more  land  will  you  have  from  this  ex- 
penditure of  $100,000? 

Mr.  Perry.  Something  like  three  or  four  acres.  It  will  give  it  to 
us  right  down  in  this  place  here  [indicating]. 

Dr.  Creel.  I might  say,  also,  that  the  probability  is  that  the  sea 
wall  will  take  the  place  of  a very  expensive  wharf,  and  to  that  extent 
it  will  cut  down  the  upkeep  of  a wharf  which  heretofore  has  cost  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Perry.  We  have  just  spent  $29,000  for  the  repair  of  that  wharf, 
or  we  spent  that  on  it  during  the  last  two  years.  That  wharf  will 
always  be  required. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  that  wharf? 

Mr.  Perrf.  The  wharf  is  right  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  certain  that  you  can  complete  this  work 
of  reclamation,  covering  about  3|  acres,  for  the  sum  you  now  ask 
for? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  provides  that — 

The  foregoing  work  under  “ Marine  hospitals  ” and  “ Quarantine  stations  ” 
shall  be  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Supervising- 
Architect  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I want  to  ask  a question  about  another  matter:  In 
the  deficiency  act  approved  October  6,  1917,  there  was  an  item  for 
the  Savannah  quarantine  station,  as  follows : 

For  four  barracks  buildings,  two  mess  halls,  hospital  building,  attendants’ 
quarters,  heating  and  plumbing,  lighting,  sewage  and  water,  laundry  and  equip- 
ment, .$79,000;  for  miscellaneous  furnishing  and  equipment,  $19,644;  in  all, 
$98,644. 

That  was  asked  for  on  the  theory  that  Savannah  was  going  to  be  a 
very  important  seaport  in  connection  with  the  war  activities.  As  the 
war  activities  have  developed  thus  far.  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
developed  at  Savannah  to  the  extent  that  they  have  at  other  points, 
notably  at  Charleston.  Under  those  circumstances,  do  you  still  in- 
tend to  use  that  money  at  Savannah  ? 

Mr.  Perry.  They  have  no  detention  barracks  at  Savannah  at  pres- 
ent, and  Savannah  is  a much  larger  shipping  port  than  Charleston, 
and  it  is  expected  that  on  account  of  the  enormous  docks  there  will 
be  a larger  percentage  of  ships  there  than  anywhere  else  in  that 
section. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  Gen.  Goethals  was  before  the  committee  on 
the  last  urgent  deficiency  bill  he  made  this  statement : 

In  the  general  scheme,  as  I have  outlined  it.  we  contemplate  using  Boston. 
New  York.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Norfolk.  Newport  News  as  a part  of  the 
Norfolk  scheme,  and  Charleston.  Points  farther  south  than  Charleston  have 
been  eliminated  because  the  draft  of  water  in  some  of  the  ports  south  of  Charles- 
ton is  not  sufficient,  and  the  Gulf  ports  have  been  eliminated  on  account  of  the 
additional  time  required  to  go  there  and  back,  the  time  lost  being  as  much  as 
seven  days. 
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In  view  of  the  statement  of  Gen.  Goethals  which  I have  just  read, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  reinvestigate  the  situ- 
ation before  you  make  the  expenditure  at  Savannah? 

Dr.  Creel.  At  the  time  that  we  requested  these  additional  facilities 
ak  Savannah  it  was  contemplated  they  would  serve  not  only  for 
Savannah  but  would  be  a detention  station  for  all  vessels  entering 
ports  on  the  South  Atlantic,  including  Florida.  There  is  no  station 
in  Florida.  Including  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  Jacksonville,  Fer- 
nandina,  and  Brunswick,  there  are  no  facilities  for  detention  pur- 
poses at  those  stations.  Aside  from  the  war  requirements  we  should 
have  an  adequately  equipped  quarantine  station  on  the  South  At- 
lantic for  the  quarantine  purposes  pertaining  to  Mexico  and  the 
south.  While,  of  course,  it  was  recognized  that  we  would  not  know 
the  ports  that  the  returning  troops  and  transports  would  enter,  it 
was  contemplated  that  if  we  had  one  well-equipped  quarantine  station 
at  Savannah  we  could  divert  vessels  from  Charleston  or  ports  of  the 
South  and  use  it  as  a general  detention  station  for  the  South  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  you  asked  for  that  appropriation  you  based 
your  estimate  wholly  on  the  war  conditions.  The  statement  of  Gen. 
Goethals,  which  I have  just  read,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  do 
not  contemplate  using  Savannah  to  any  considerable  extent  in  that 
connection.  Of  course,  we  want  quarantine  stations  wherever  they 
are  needed,  but  we  do  not  want  to  spend  money  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  far  is  the  quarantine  station  from  Fort 
.Screven  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Up  the  river? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Perry.  About  3 miles. 

Mr.  Howard.  Three  miles  nearer  the  city  than  Fort  Screven? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  where  you  contemplate  placing  this  deten- 
tion house? 

Mr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  plenty  of  water  there? 

Mr.  Perry.  There  are  26  to  30  feet  of  water,  but  we  have  abso- 
lutely no  detention  barracks,  except  the  hospital  at  Savannah.  If  we 
had  any  detention  people  that  would  be  a good  place  to  put  them. 
We  have  never  planned  anything.  That  is  one  of  the  stations  taken 
over  from  the  State.  I think  our  estimates  were  also  based  on  the 
increased  shipping  as  indicated  by  the  Shipping  Board,  and  that 
after  the  war  those  stations  would  be  suitable  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Shipping  from  the  port  of  Savannah  since  the  Avar 
began  has  increased  about  33|-  per  cent. 

Dr.  Creel.  I think  you  will  see  in  the  hearings  the  statement  that 
it  Avas  to  be  for  general  detention  facilities  for  all  ports  on  the  South 
Atlantic  not  only  Savannah,  and  we  did  not  assume  at  the  time  that 
Ave  kneAv  definitely  Avhere  the  troops  AAere  coming,  but  on  account 
of  the  extensive  Avater  front  and  the  dockage  facilities  at  Savannah, 
thought  probably  that  Avould  be  the  case. 
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Monday.  March  25, 1918. 

COAST  GUARD. 

STATEMENTS  OE  CAPT.  ELLSWORTH  P.  BERTHOLF,  COMMANDANT ; 

CAPT.  CHARLES  A.  McALLISTER,  ENGINEER  IN  CHIEF;  CON- 
STRUCTOR F.  A.  HUNNEWELL;  MR.  K.  J.  MINOT.  ASSISTANT 

CHIEF  OF  DIVISION;  AND  MR.  P.  J.  LATHAM,  CIVIL  ENGINEER. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES INCREASES  DUE  TO  WAR. 

(See  pp.  33,  43.) 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  under  the  head  of  pay  and  allowances,-’ 
etc.,  you  are  asking  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  $5,124,835.  You  asked 
for  the  same  purpose  last  year  $4,359,286,  and  you  received  $4,049,286. 
Are  you  able  to  state  the  condition  of  your  balances,  and  how  you 
will  come  out  in  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  under  this  item  the  total  expenditures 
during  the  first  six  months  were  $2,288,462.88.  That  amount,  doubled 
to  cover  the  remaining  six  months,  will  bring  the  expenditures  up 
to  somewhat  more  than  the  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
so  that  our  estimate  submitted  last  year  was  not  as  high  as  it  should 
have  been,  judging  from  the  expenditures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  have  a deficiency? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  a deficiency;  the  additional  money  will  be 
supplied  by  the  Xavv  Department  under  their  appropriation  act. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  will  have  to  draw  from  them 
in  order  to  supplement  this  fund  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  expect  your  expenditures  for  the  last 
six  months  to  average  about  the  same  as  your  expenditures  the  first 
six  months? 

Mr.  Minot.  We  estimate  a total  expenditure  of  $4,595,000  for  the 
year. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  occasioned  this  increase  over  your 
estimate? 

- Capt.  Bertholf.  In  general,  three  things:  First,  we  have  had  to 
enlist  more  men;  second,  the  additional  pay  given  to  the  men  under 
the  naval  act,  or  the  increased  war  pay:  and,  third,  the  keeping  of 
the  stations  in  commission  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  entire  year 
instead  of  closing  them,  as  has  been  customary  in  past  years. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  first,  as  to  the  additional  men : How  many 
more  men  did  you  have  in  the  service  than  you  anticipated? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  did  not  anticipate  having  more  men.  The 
estimate  for  the  current  year  was  based  on  the  existing  complement 
at  the  time  the  estimate  was  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  more  have  you  to  pay  than  you  had 
at  that  time? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Between  900  and  1,000,  or  more. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  of  the  increased  crews  of  the  ships, 
bringing  them  to  a war  complement. 
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The  Chairman.  The  taking  over  of  the  coast  guard  by  the  naval 
service  in  time  of  war,  as  provided  under  the  law,  resulted  in  new 
requirements  as  to  the  manning  of  the  ships? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  just*  what  changes  in  your  service 
came  about  as  a result  of  this  transfer  to  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Ordinarily,  or  in  peace  times,  the  crews  of  the 
various  coast  guard  cutters  are  kept  at  the  minimum  for  peace 
duty.  We  do  not  carry  war  complements,  normally,  but  as  soon  as 
war  is  declared  the  crews  must  be  increased  to  meet  war  require- 
ments. As  an  example,  a cutter  that  would  have  60  men  in  peace 
would  have  in  war  times  between  90  and  100  men.  During  peace 
we  recruit  for  our  service  on  the  cutters  themselves  and  do  not 
maintain  a recruiting  bureau  independently  of  the  vessels.  During 
war  some  of  our  vessels  must  go  abroad,  and  being  unable  to  re- 
cruit for  themselves,  we  must  obtain  recruits  to  replace  the  men  as 
their  terms  expire.  Therefore,  we  now  obtain  men  through  recruit- 
ing offices,  and  the  recruits  are  then  assembled  at  various  places. 

Necessarily,  the  recruits  are  in  addition  to  the  crews  on  the  ships. 
They  are  in  training  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  and  are  transferred 
to  the  ships  as  needed.  In  addition,  those  of  the  cutters  that  are  on 
this  side  have  not  now  the  usual  opportunity  for  recruiting,  and, 
therefore,  they  likewise  must  be  filled  up  through  our  recruiting  sta- 
tions. Of  course,  as  we  increase  the  number  of  men  on  the  ships  the 
number  of  men  under  training  to  supply  the  ships  must  be  increased ; 
or,  in  other  words,  we  must  have  a reserve.  In  addition  to  the 
enlisted  men  there  are  on  each  vessel  petty  officers  and  warrant  offi- 
cers. There  is  a fixed  number  of  them  during  peace  times,  or  the 
number  necessary  for  the  peace  duties  of  the  ships;  but  during  war, 
vessels  at  a long  distance  are  authorized  to  rate  a larger  number  of 
men  as  petty  officers,  so  that  during  war  there  will  be  more  petty 
officers  on  board  the  ships  than  during  peace.  The  necessity  for  the 
increased  complements  grows  from  the  fact  that  we  have  in  peace 
times  6-pouncler  guns  on  our  vessels,  requiring  six  men  to  man,  while 
now  we  have  3-inch  guns  and  4-inch  guns,  which  take  many  more 
men.  Of  course  that  also  involves  more  men  for  handling  ammuni- 
tion. and  everything  of  that  sort. 

The  stations  along  the  Atlantic  coast  are  usually  closed  two  months 
in  the  year,  but  now  they  form  a part  of  the  naval  districts,  and  they 
must  be  kept  in  commission  the  entire  year.  That  means  an  added 
number  of  men  on  duty  who,  ordinarily,  would  receive  no  pay  for 
the  period  of  the  so-called  closed  season.  On  the  Lakes  the  stations 
are  open  on  an  average  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  during  the  other 
three  months  are  out  of  commission.  This  year  the  usual  number  of 
stations  were  placed  out  of  commission  on  the  Lakes,  but  the  men 
were  transferred  to  the  coast  to  be  utilized  there  instead  of  being 
given  leave  without  pay.  At  New  York  we  have  also  been  obliged 
to  maintain  a force  varying  from  two  or  three  hundred  to  enforce 
the  anchorage  laws  and  guard  the  loading  of  high  explosives,  which 
is  a necessity  growing  out  of  the  war.  That,  in  general  terms,  covers 
the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men,  brought  about  by 
the  present  conditions.  Of  course,  those  men  have  to  be  paid,  and, 
in  addition,  there  is  the  increased  war  pay,  which  took  effect  as  soon 
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as  Congress  assimilated  the  pay  of  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  to  that 
of  the  Navy.  , 

EECKUITING  OFFICES. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  recruiting- 
offices,  and,  as  a result  of  that  necessity,  having  a number  of  men 
engaged  on  that  duty,  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  establishing  reserves 
in  order  to  supply  those  ships  that  were  abroad? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  practicability  of  obtaining  those  men 
through  the  naval  recruiting  service  considered? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  the  conditions  under  which  the  Coast 
Guard  enlists  its  men  are  totally  different  from  those  under  which 
the  Navy  enlists  its  men.  We  enlist  our  men  for  one  year,  and  our 
physical  examination  is  much  more  severe  than  the  Navy.  Our 
physical  examination  must  necessarily  be  more  severe  because  when  a 
man  enlists  in  the  Coast  Guard  he  becomes  entitled  under  the  law  to 
the  same  retirement  privileges,  etc.,  as  a commissioned  offier.  If  he 
is  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  he  is  entitled  to  retire  within  the  limits 
of  the  la  at.  He  is  entitled  to  retirement  for  physical  disability,  or 
upon  reaching  61  years  of  age,  and  therefore  Ave  must  be  as  particular 
in  the  physical  examination  of  our  men  as  in  the  case  of  officers  and 
cadets.  In  the  other  sendees  when  a man  is  physically  disqualified 
because  of  disabilities  incident  to  his  service  he  is  usually  discharged 
and  is  then  taken  care  of  through  the  pension  laws.  There  Avas  no 
pension  list  for  the  Coast  Guard,  the  retirement  law  being  provided 
to  coA^er  the  men  in  that  serAfice.  Therefore,  as  I say,  we  have  to  be 
particular  and  see  that  the  men  come  up  to  the  strict  physical  require- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  consider  it  practicable,  even  in  AneAV 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  now  a part  of  the  XaAy,  to  use  the  Navy 
recruiting  offices  and  officers? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  all.  The  plan  of  mobilization  Avhicli 
merged  the  Coast  Guard  into  the  Navy  Avas  fully  discussed,  and  it 
AATas  the  desire  of  the  NaAry  Department  that  the  machinery  of  the 
Coast  Guard  should  be  utilized  and  continued  to  its  full  extent  so 
far  as  practicable  under  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  are  always  Avilling  to  put  the 
expense  on  the  other  department,  but  here  Ave  must  have  the  Treasury 
in  mind 

Capt.  Bertholf  (interposing).  It  was  done  in  order  to  utilize 
existing  machinery,  and  they  desired  to  preserve  the  cohesiveness  of 
the  Coast  Guard  as  much  as  practicable  in  order  to  utilize  it  as  a 
force,  or  supplementary  force,  and  not  to  merge  it  entirely  in  the 
NaA^y.  As  I haA^e  said,  we  enlist  men  for  one  year  and  the  NaAw 
enlists  for  four  years.  * 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  you  haATe  only  men,  and  not 
officers  acting  on  recruiting  duty.  Hoav  many  men  do  you  have 
engaged  in  that  work? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  peace  times  or  noAv? 

The  Chairman.  Now. 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  At  the  present  time  we  have  one  officer  in  New 
York,  who  is  the  recruiting  officer 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  sa}^  he  is  an  officer? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes.  sir;  he  is  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  rank? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A captain  in  the  Coast  Guard.  He  performs  this 
duty  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  All  of  the  branch  recruiting 
offices  are  under  him.  I can  not  give  you  an  exact  statement  at  this 
time,  but  there  are,  I think,  two  officers  on  the  active  list  who  are 
on  this  recruiting  duty.  We  have  utilized  retired  officers  for  that 
duty  wherever  it  is  necessary  to  have  commissioned  officers.  Some 
of  the  branch  recruiting  offices  are  in  charge  of  warrant  officers  and 
petty  officers.  We  establish  those  branch  recruiting  offices  wher'e  the 
necessity  develops.  In  a place  like  Chicago,  for  instance,  we  get 
quite  a number  of  recruits,  and  then  we  work  over  another  field. 
The  expense  attached  to  the  recruiting  system  is  small.  We  do  not 
have  to  rent  quarters  as  a rule,  but  can  usually  obtain  space  in  public 
buildings.  All  that  we  require  is  a room  or  some  desk  room  here 
and  there. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  recruiting  officers  and  men,  and  the  cost  or  ex- 
pense of  your  recruiting  service. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I will  do  so. 

Coast  Guard  recruiting  service. 


Personnel  detailed. 


Recruiting  office. 

Commis- 

sioned 

officers. 

Warrant 

officers. 

Petty 

officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 

Total. 

New  York,  N.  Y 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

Branch  offices: 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

1 

2 , 

3 

Baltimore,  Md 

1 

3 

4 

New  Haven,  Conn 

2 

2 

Providence,  R.  I 

1 

1 

2 

Albany,  N.  Y 

1 

1 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

1 

3 

4 

Chicago,  111 

1 

1 

2 

Green  Bay  Wis  

1 

2 

3 

Total 

6 

3 

17 

2 

28 

Cost  of  recruiting  service  for  first  6 months  of  fiscal  year  1918. 


Additional  pay  of  retired  officers .. $141.  50 

Allowances  of  officers 1,  346.  94 

Pay  and  allowances  of  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men 5,  829.50 

Travel  expenses  of  officers  and  men 882.  48 

Rent  for  desk  room 300.  00 


Total 8,500.42 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  ANCHORAGE  LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  HIGH  EXPLOSIVES. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  having  to  have  sev- 
eral hundred  men  in  New  York  incidental  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
anchorage  laws  and  laws  relative  to  high  explosives.  Is  that  a duty 
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incumbent  upon  the  Coast  Guard,  as  such,  or  is  it  a duty  that  came 
as  an  incident  to  the  taking  over  of  that  service  by  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Both.  The  Coast  Guard  is  specifically  charged 
with  that  duty  in  peace  times,  and  in  war  times,  of  course,  the  duties 
are  multiplied.  In  peace  times  the  duty  of  defining  the  anchorage 
areas  and  promulgating  regulations  incident  thereto  is  a function 
of  the  War  Department,  but  the  Coast  Guard  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the  War  Department  on  that  subject. 
There  is  ordinarily  a certain  amount  of  high  explosives  loaded  at 
New  York  in  peace  times,  but  mostly  for  current  consumption. 
Since  the  war  started  enormous  quantities  of  high  explosives  have 
been  loaded  in  New  York,  and  this  must  be  handled  very  carefully 
under  the  stringent  rules  issued  by  the  War  Department.  We  must 
see  that  the  ship  is  properly  prepared  to  load  and  proceeds  to  the 
particular  anchorage  set  aside  for  the  loading  of  explosives,  and  we 
must  maintain  guards  on  her  night  and  day  to  supervise  the  load- 
ing. ascertain  the  sufficiency  of  the  hoisting  apparatus,  enforce  the 
smoking  regulations,  etc.  Every  step  in  the  process  has  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  and  that,  of  course,  has 
caused  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  required.  I might  say  that 
at  the  present  time,  in  the  area  set  apart  for  the  purpose — Gravesend 
Bay — three  vessels  are  loading  with  high  explosives. 

Only  three  are  permitted  to  load  in  that  area  at  one  time.  There 
must  be  maintained  there  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  day,  first,  a 
commissioned  officer:  second,  two  warrant  officers,  who  stand  alter- 
nate watches;  and  a petty  officer  at  each  hatch.  Then  an  armed 
guard  is  maintained  forward,  one  aft.  and  another  amidships.  Every 
man  who  goes  on  board  of  or  leaves  the  ship  must  be  scrutinized 
closely.  Every  man  engaged  in  the  loading  operations  must  be 
searched,  and  there  must  be  maintained  the  most  constant  surveil- 
lance to  guard  against  accidents. 

The  Chairman.  The  Customs  Service  is  charged  with  certain 
duties  in  connection  with  the  inspection  of  cargoes  that  go  on  out- 
going ships  as  well  as  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  the  imports  that 
come  in:  do  you  work  in  cooperation  Avith  them? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  character  of  work? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  character  of  work.  The  so- 
called  espionage  act  practically  transferred  all  of  the  authority 
in  anchorage  matters  from  the  War  Department  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  a proclamation  has  been  issued  under  Avhich  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  that 
laAv  and  an  officer  is  detailed  as  captain  of  the  port  at  NeAV  York, 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department ; and  he  acts, 
of  course,  in  close  cooperation  Avith  the  Customs  Service.  Before 
loading  with  explosives,  the  ship  is  under  the  control  of  the  customs 
officers.  When  it  is  desired  to  load  with  explosives,  the  vessel  gets 
the  necessary  permit  and  goes  down  to  the  anchorage  area,  and  is 
there  thoroughly  inspected  by  technical  men  of  the  Coast  Guard  to 
see  Avhether  she  is  in  proper  shape  to  be  loaded,  and  from  that  time 
the  Coast  Guard  is  responsible.  When  the  vessel  is  loaded,  her 
master  returns  to  the  customhouse  for  his  clearance  papers,  etc.,  but 
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while  the  vessel  is  being*  loaded  with  the  explosives  the  customs 
people  do  nothing  with  it.  This  force  I have  described  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  supervising  the  ships  while  loading  explosives  and 
to  enforce  anchorage  regulations  generally. 

The  Chairman.  You.  presumably,  do  nothing  touching  the  inspec- 
tion of  merchandise  or  freight  generally,  other  than  explosives? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Xothing  at  all,  except  with  explosives. 

The  Chairman-  Presumably,  however,  vou  convey  to  some  clear- 
ance center  information  that  you  may  have  touching  any  matters  of 
importance  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  of  that  goes  to  the  collector  of  customs. 
Matters  of  importance,  concerning  violations  of  the  laws,  regulations, 
etc.,  are  reported  by  the  captain  of  the  port  to  the  collector  of 
customs. 

INCREASE  in  the  number  of  crews. 


The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  crews 
as  a result  of  the  war:  Suppose  you  supply  a table  for  the  record 
showing  the  vessels  that  you  have  in  your  service  and  the  increase  of 
the  crews  as  the  result  of  the  war  activities  of  the  Coast  Guard. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I will  supply  that. 


Increase  in  crews. 


Cruising  cutters: 

Acushnet 

Algonquin 

Androscoggin 

Apache 

Bear 

Comanche 

Gresham 

Itasca 

Manning 

Morrill 

O.nondaga  (See  Acad- 
emy). 

Ossippee 

Pamlico 

Seminole 

Seneca 

Snohomish 

Tallapoosa 

Tampa 

Tuscarora 

Unalga 

Yamacraw 


Complements. 

Complements. 

Peace. 

War. 

In- 

crease. 

Peace. 

War. 

In- 

crease. 

Harbor  cutters: 

39 

68 

29 

Areata 

10 

10 

62 

97 

35  | 

Calumet 

9 

18 

9 

63 

98 

35  ! 

Davey 

9 

18 

9 

52 

73 

21 

Golden  Gate 

12 

18 

6 

59 

62 

3 

Guide 

4 

7 

3 

52 

71 

19 

Guthrie 

9 

18 

9 

62 

99 

37 

Hudson 

9 

18 

9 

69 

89 

20 

Manhattan 

13 

18 

5 

63 

100 

37 

Tioga 

9 

18 

9 

41 

53 

12 

Winnisimmet 

9 

18 

9 

Wissahickon 

9 

18 

9 

St.  Marys  River  patrol 

61 

91 

30 

(including  Mackinac) . . 

36 

53 

17 

40 

40 

New  York  division  (an- 

60 

90 

30 

chorage  guard) 

4 

304 

300 

62 

100 

38 

Coast  Guard  Academy 

41 

68 

27 

(including  Onondaga).  . 

62 

80 

IS 

58 

77 

19 

Men  in  training 

480 

480 

62 

99 

37 

58 

64 

6 

Total 

i 1,331 

2,  724 

1,393 

63 

88 

25 

60 

101 

41 

' 

The  Chairman.  Do  I understand  from  your  preliminary  statement 
that  all  crews  of  the  Coast  Guard  stations,  wherever  situated,  have 
been  increased  as  a result  of  war? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I would  not  say  every  crew ; but  almost  every 
crew  has  been  increased  from  one  to  two  men  for  the  reason  that  in 
peace  times  the  crew  at  a station  is  just  sufficient  to  perform  the 
routine  duty  of  watching  and  patroling  and  to  have  enough  men  to 
man  the  lifeboat  or  surfboat  when  a call  of  distress  is  received. 
When  a man  is  sick  or  absent  for  any  reason  his  place  must  be  taken 
by  some  one  and  a substitute  is  employed  temporarily.  During  time 
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of  war  all  of  these  stations  are  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
naval  district  commandants,  who  are  charged  with  the  defense  of 
the  coast,  and  they  do  not  want  civilians  or  people  who  are  not  en- 
listed in  the  military  service  at  these  stations.  Therefore  the  crews 
have  been  increased  in  order  that  when  men  are  absent  their  places 
will  be  supplied  by  men  regularly  enlisted  and  not  by  civilians. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES. 

(See  pp.  27.  42. i 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  asking  a considerable  increase  over 
last  year’s  appropriation,  and  presumably  an  increase  of  aporo*'-- 
mately  half  a million  dollars  over  the  expenditure  for  this  current 
fiscal  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  Captain 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  last  estimate  submitted  was  $4,360,000,  in 
round  numbers;  the  present  estimate  is  $5,125,000.  This  increase 
of  $765,000  is  made  up  practically  of  three  items:  First,  a net  in- 
crease in  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  of  $29,000;  second,  a net 
increase  in  the  pay  of  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  $713,000 ; 
and,  third,  a net  increase  for  allowances,  quarters,  heat,  etc.,  of 
$23,000.  Yow.  I will  analyze  those  three  things. 

First,  the  net  increase  of  29,000  in  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers. 
There  are  additional  commissioned  officers  in  the  service  over  the  last 
estimate  to  the  number  of  eight,  and  that  involves  an  added  expendi- 
ture of  $22,000.  Of  course,  with  those  eight  additional  officers  pro- 
motion of  other  officers  has  been  involved,  and  it  does  not  all  go  for 
the  pay  of  the  new  officers. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  includes  the  increase  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  it  includes  the  whole  thing.  We  have  more 
cadets  necessarily  than  we  had  before.  For  instance,  we  now  esti- 
mate for  33  cadets  as  against  30  last  year,  and  the  increase  is  $9,600. 
Yow,  that  is  not  for  the  pay  of  those  3 cadets,  but  the  cadets  of  the 
line  get  less  than  the  cadet  engineers,  and  this  estimate  includes  12 
less  cadets  and  15  more  cadet  engineers.  A cadet  gets  $500  and  a 
ration  and  a cadet  engineer  gets  $900  and  a ration,  so  by  having  less 
cadets  and  more  cadet  engineers  that  means  it  costs  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  record,  what  is  the  difference  between  a 
cadet  and  a cadet  engineer  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A cadet  serves  a probationary  period  and  is  com- 
missioned an  officer  of  the  line,  and  a cadet  engineer  is  trained  to 
be  an  engineer  officer.  You  understand  we  have  an  Engineer  Corps 
in  the  service.  Then,  included  in  the  pay  of  cadets  is  the  ration  of 
the  cadets,  which  is  45  cents  now  instead  of  30  cents,  as  before.  The 
whole  increase  for  cadets  and  cadet  engineers  amounts  to  $9,600. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  ration  figured  in  here  except  as  it  is  com- 
muted ?• 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  item? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  the  cadet  rations  are  not  included  in  the 
appropriation  for  rations  because  under  the  law  the  cadet  pay  consists 
53718—18 3 
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of  both  money  and  a ration.  It  is  the  only  instance  of  that  kind,  and 
the  comptroller’s  decisions  make  it  that  way.  Therefore,  when  we 
say  a cadet’s  pay  is  $500  we  mean  his  pay  is  $500  plus  a ration, 
making  it  $609.30  on  the  30-cent  basis.  That  is  part  of  his  pay  and 
we  have  to  figure  it  in  that  way.  Then  there  is  a net  decrease  in  the 
officers’  retired  list  of  $2,600,  which  reduces  the  total  net  increase  for 
officers’  pay  to  $29,000. 

Second,  as  to  the  $713,000:  The  increase  on  account  of  war  pay  is 
$153,000;  the  increase  by  reason  of  the  clothing  allowance  of  addi- 
tional men  is  $16,000;  the  pay  of  additional  men  we  now  require 
figures  up  $475,000  for  all  grades;  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
retired  list  of  the  men  and  warrant  officers  of  $69,000.  There  is  no 
increase  in  the  commissioned  officers’  retired  list. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  there  was  a considerable  reduction,  as 
I recall. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  the  officers’  list  and  not  in  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the  officers  or 
men,  but  it  was  in  the  retired  list,  due  to  the  death  of  a great  many 
people.  Now,  that  held  as  to  the  officers,  but  not  as  to  the  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  because  the  officers’  retired  list  has  been 
established  a good  many  years,  and  they  have  had  time  to  die,  but 
the  retired  list  for  the  men  has  only  been  established  since  1915,  and, 
of  course,  that  retired  list  would  each  year  increase  an  uncertain 
amount  until  it  reaches  its  normal.  We  did  not  retire  at  first  in 
1915  all  the  men  who  could  be  retired,  because  it  would  have  made 
too  many  vacancies  all  at  once,  and  was  not  a good  administrative 
proposition,  so  we  have  been  retiring  them  gradually. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  the  maximum  cost  of  your 
retired  list  of  men  is  going  to  be,  having  in  mind  the  strength  of 
your  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  estimate  it  will  not  exceed  $540,000.  Third, 
the  additional  cost  for  allowances,  quarters,  etc.,  which  I gave  you 
as  $23,000,  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  we  have  retired  officers  on 
duty  now,  which  involves  an  added  expense  over  peace  conditions. 
But  we  need  everybody,  and  we  have  put  on  duty  a good  many  re- 
tired officers  who  were  able  to  do  some  work  and  also  retired  men. 
Of  course,  an  officer  assigned  to  active  duty  receives  full  pay,  and 
in  addition  receives  shore  allowances,  because  his  physical  condition 
will  permit  him  to  perform  duty  only  on  shore. 

That  analyzes  the  three  items  going  to  make  up  the  $765,000,  a 
net  increase  in  the  pay  of  commissioned  officers  of  $29,000,  a net 
increase  in  the  pay  of  the  men  of  $713,000,  and  a net  increase  in  the 
allowances  of  $23,000.  I have  eliminated  the  small  items. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  can  you  put  in  the  record  a condensed 
table  showing  the  increases  in  pay  to  officers  and  men  as  a result  of 
their  receiving  the  pay  provided  for  naval  officers  and  men,  as 
against  the  pay  they  would  have  received  as  officers  and  men  in  the 
Coast  Guard? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes.  There  is  no  increase  in  pay  of  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Coast  Guard;  no  promotion  has  taken  place, 
and  no  increase  of  pay  for  them  on  account  of  the  war,  but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  pay  of  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men. 
I will  furnish  a table  showing  the  latter. 
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Table  showing  increased  tear  pay  for  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 

Coast  Guard. 

WARRANT  OFFICERS. 


Base  pay- 
prior  to 
June  1, 
1917. 

Present  war  pay  of  Coast  Guard 
(act  May  22, 1917). 

At  sea. 

On  shore 
or  other 
duty. 

On  leave 
or  waiting 
orders. 

Senior  5 master’s  mates 

81,560.00 

1,320.00 

| 

Remaining  master’s  mates 

Y 1,500.00 

81,125.00 

8875.00 

Acting  master’s  mates 

1,200.00 

1.000.00 

Keepers 

<l) 

Acting  boatswains 

720.  00 

Acting  gunners 

720.00 

Acting  machinists 

720.00 

Acting  carpenters 

720.00 

Boatswains 

900.00 

1,500.00 

1,125.00 

875. 00 

Gunners 

900.00 

Machinists 

900.00 

Carpenters 

900.00 

Sailmakers 

840.00 

1 No  increase. 


PETTY  OFFICERS  AND  OTHER  ENLISTED  MEN. 


Base  pay  prior  to  June  1, 1917. 

Present 
war  pay 
(act  May 
22,  1917). 

East  coast. 

West  coast. 

Great 

Lakes. 

Master-at-arms 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

66.00 

No.  1 surfman 

70.00 

70.00 

70.  00 

76.00 

Electrician 

72. 00 

72. 00 

72.00 

78. 00 

Electrican,  first  class 

68.00 

68.00 

68.00 

74.00 

Y oeman 

60.  00 

60.00 

60.  00 

66.00 

Ship’s  writer 

54.00 

60.00 

54.00 

60.  00 

Wheelman 

63.00 

53.00 

63.00 

69.00 

Signal  quartermaster 

44.  40 

54.  00 

50.  40 

56.  40 

Machinist,  first  class 

60.00 

60.  00 

60.  00 

66.00 

Carpenter,  first  class 

63.00 

63.  00 

63.  00 

69.  00 

Sailmaker,  first  class 

58.00 

58.00 

58.  00 

64.00 

Oiler,  first  class 

50.  40 

60.  00 

56.  40 

62.  40 

Blacksmith,  first  class 

58.00 

58.  00 

58.  00 

64.00 

Plumber,  first  class 

63.00 

63.00 

63.00 

69.  00 

Painter,  first  class 

58.  00 

58.00 

58.  00 

64.00 

Assistant  master-at-arms 

45.  60 

45.  60 

45.60 

51.60 

Quartermaster 

40.  80 

50.  40 

46.  80 

52.80 

Electrician,  second  class 

40.00 

50.00 

40.00 

52.00 

Carpenter,  second  class 

58.00 

58.00 

58.00 

64.00 

Oiler,  second  class 

50.  40 

60.00 

56.  40 

62.  40 

Coxswain 

38.40 

46.80 

44.  40 

52.  40 

Water  tender 

44.  40 

57.  60 

44.  40 

55.  50 

Painter,  second  class 

45.00 

45.00 

45.  00 

51.00 

Electrician,  third  class 

40.00 

40.00 

40.00 

48.00 

Bavman 

38.  40 

38.  40 

38.  40 

46.  40 

Seaman 

36.00 

44.  40 

42.00 

50.00 

Surfman 

65.00 

65.00 

65.00 

71.00 

Fireman 

38. 40 

56. 40 

50. 40 

56. 40 

Bugler 

32. 40 

32. 40 

32. 40 

41.00 

Ordinary  seaman 

28.80 

38. 40 

28.80 

36.80 

Coal  heaver 

33.60 

43.20 

33.60 

41.60 

Cabin  steward 

48.00 

60.00 

54.00 

61.00 

Wardroom  steward 

48.00 

60.00 

54.00 

61.00 

Cook 

44.40 

54.00 

44.40 

52. 40 

Cadet  cook 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

54.00 

Steerage  cook 

30.00 

32. 40 

30.00 

41.00 

Boy,  first  class 

21.60 

27.60 

21.60 

41.00 

Boy,  second  class 

18.00 

21.60 

18.00 

35. 50 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  had  a considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  warrant  and  petty  officers  as  a result  of  going  over  into 
the  Navy,  have  you  not? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes;  we  need  those  men. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  instance,  in  peace  times  we  would  have 
three  quartermasters  who  stand  watch  on  the  bridge,  but  they  need 
four  and  five  now  for  a constant  watch.  Ships  convoying  through 
the  danger  zone  must  have  many  men  constantly  on  watch. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  men  are  provided  from  the  petty  or 
warrant  officers? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Petty  officers,  mostly. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  has  there  been  in  warrant  officers? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yot  very  large.  I will  have  to  find  that  out. 
389  warrant  officers  in  1917  and  415  now — an  increase  of  26. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  suppose  you  state  the  different  warrant 
officers  that  the  law  contemplates. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Boatswains,,  gunners,  machinists,  carpenters,  and 
keepers;  five  grades  of  warrant  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  petty  officers  are  there? 

Capt.  Bertholf  (Reading)  : 

Petty  officers:  Master  at  arms;  No.  1 surfman;  electrician;  electrician,  first 
class ; yeoman ; ship’s  writer ; wheelman ; signal  quartermaster ; machinist, 
first  class ; carpenter,  first  class ; sailmaker,  first  class ; oiler,  first  class ; black- 
smith, first  class ; plumber,  first  class ; painter,  first  class ; assistant  master  at 
arms ; quartermaster ; electrician,  second  class ; carpenter,  second  class ; oiler, 
second  class ; coxswain ; water  tender ; painter,  second  class ; electrician,  third 
class ; bayman. 

Enlisted  men  not  petty  officers : Seaman ; surfman ; fireman ; bugler ; ordi- 
nary seaman ; coal  heaver ; cabin  steward ; wardroom  steward ; cook ; cadets’ 
cook;  steerage  cook;  boy,  first  class;  boy,  second  class. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I understood  you  to  say  that  machinists  and  carpen- 
ters were  warrant  officers. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A “ machinist  ” is  a warrant  officer ; a “ machinist, 
first  class,”  is  a petty  officer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  large  a proportion  of  your  crew  ordinarily 
would  be  petty  and  warrant  officers,  approximately? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  With  100  enlisted  men  in  a crew,  we  would  have 
four  warrant  officers  and  about  25  petty  officers. 

CIVILIAN  INSTRUCTOR. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  in  connection  with  this  item  for 
some  new  legislation  in  the  following  language : 

Provided,  That  a civilian  instructor  in  the  Coast  Guard,  after  five  years’ 
service  as  such,  shall  have  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a second  lieutenant,  and 
after  ten  years  of  such  service  shall  have  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a first 
lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Guard : Provided  further,  That  cadets  in  the  Coast 
Guard  shall  receive  the  same  pay  and  allowances  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter 
be  provided  by  law  for  midshipmen  in  the  Navy. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  asked  for  that  before,  and  the  reason  is 
this : We  have  at  our  Coast  Guard  Academy  one  instructor  of  cadets 
who  is  a civilian.  He  was  originally  appointed  August  27,  1906,  at 
$2,000,  and  has  held  that  salary  ever  since.  There  is  no  future  for 
him  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  he  is  a very  able  man  and  is  learned  in  the 
ways  and  requirements  of  the  institution,  and  to  lose  him  would  be 
very  embarrassing.  We  think  he  is  entitled  to  increased  pay  and 
some  standing,  and  we  ask  that  he  be  given  this. 
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The  Chairman.  Captain,  there  is  a committee  of  the  House  whose 
duty  it  is  to  legislate  on  matters  affecting  the  Coast  Guard.  Has  this 
matter  ever  been  presented  to  that  committee? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  it  affects  only  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  it  does. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  His  appointment  was  originally  carried  in  the 
sundry  civil  bill  and  the  authority  for  his  employment  has  been  car- 
ried there  ever  since. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  legislation  would  give  this  officer  the  right  to 
wear  the  Coast  Guard  uniform,  or  does  he  do  that  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  no;  he  would  wear  the  uniform  of  a staff 
officer,  of  course,  just  like  they  do  at  the  Naval  Academy. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  he  would  then  be  saluted  as  an  officer  instead 
of  a civilian? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes;  I presume  he  is  saluted  now  out  of 
courtesy  to  him,  while  as  an  officer  he  would  be  entitled  to  a salute. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How^  much  would  this  increase  his  pay  and  allow- 
ances ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  About  $1,500. 

CADETS  OF  COAST  GUARD  TO  RECEIVE  EQUAL  ALLOWANCES  AS  MIDSHIPMEN. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  for  your  request  touching 
the  cadets? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  cadets  of  the  Coast  Guard  get  $500  a year 
and  a ration.  The  cadets  of  the  Naval  Academy  get  $600  and  a 
ration.  We  only  have  from  30  to  40  cadets  at  the  academy,  and,  of 
course,  a group  of  40  men  can  not  live  as  economically  as  a group  of  a 
couple  of  thousand.  The  cadets  at  our  Coast  Guard  Academy  can 
not  finish  their  three  years  and  keep  out  of  debt  at  the  present  rate 
of  pay.  The  pay  of  $500  was  fixed  originally  to  correspond  to  the 
pay  at  Annapolis  and  West  Point.  With  this  amount  cadets  are  ex- 
pected to  defrav  all  of  their  personal  expenses,  including  subsistence, 
clothing,  laundry,  textbooks,  except  the  few  which  the  Government 
provides. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  compensa- 
tion of  midshipmen  at  the  Naval  Academy  to  $600  per  year  and  a 
ration  per  day,  because  it  was  found  that  the  former  amount  was 
insufficient.  Meanwhile,  the  pay  of  a cadet  in  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
mains the  same,  and  the  cost  of  subsistence,  uniforms,  etc.,  has  in- 
creased to  sfich  an  extent  that  the  amount  now  allowed  a cadet  in 
the  Coast  Guard  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  his  annual  expenses,  and  in 
many  cases  young  men  having  no  means  of  their  own  are  obliged  to 
accumulate  debts.  The  total  number  of  cadets  authorized  by  law  at 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  is  44,  whereas  the  number  of  midshipmen 
at  the  Naval  Academy  runs  into  the  thousands.  It  is  a fact  that 
subsistence,  clothing,  and  other  supplies  can  be  provided  at  a less 
amount  per  man  for  a large  body  of  men  than  for  a small  body  of 
men,  and,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  cadets  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  each  cadet  necessarily  is  put  to  a greater  expense  than  a 
midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy.  Notwithstanding  this  self- 
evident  fact,  the  pay  allowed  a midshipman  at  the  Naval  Academy 
is  more  than  the  pay  allowed  a cadet  in  the  Coast  Guard. 
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This  is  a condition  which  has  existed  for  a couple  of  years,  and  is 
now  becoming  acute  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  almost  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  cadets  will  be  graduated  this  year? 

Gapt.  Bertholf.  Eight. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  chance  of  your  securing  the  required 
number  of  officers  and  you  will  be  38  short  after  you  get  the  six  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  that  you  can  not  count  on  this  war  end- 
ing this  year  or  next  year  and  that  we  better  increase  the  number, 
so  in  case  the  necessity  demands  you  will  have  the  necessary  number 
of  cadets  to  furnish  the  necessary  number  of  officers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  My  idea  is  that  the  list  of  officers  being  fixed  and 
the  terms  of  the  cadets  being  three  years,  the  number  of  cadets  enter- 
ing the  academy  each  year  should  be  the  average  of  the  vacancies 
for  the  preceding  three  years  plus  a surplus  to  allow  for  failures,  so 
that  if  you  figure  on  graduating  every  year  the  average  number  of 
vacanies  that  we  have  from  all  causes  it  will  maintain  the  officers’ 
list  at  the  proper  level,  but  we  will  never  have  the  full  list  of  officers, 
because  it  takes  three  years  to  graduate  a cadet.  We  need  these  men 
in  peace  times  nearly  as  much  as  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  number  of  cadets  authorized  now? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Forty-four. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  44  at  the  academy  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  42  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  trouble  in  getting  cadets? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  secure  them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  By  competitive  examination  all  over  the  coun- 
try. There  is  nothing  required  to  obtain  permission  to  compete 
except  a candidate  must  show  he  is  an  American  citizen,  unmarried, 
and  of  good  reputation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  do  you  hold  the  examination? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Ordinarily  in  June.  We  had  an  extra  examina- 
tion in  December  last  year.  J ust  as  soon  as  the  last  sundry  civil  bill 
passed  we  took  steps  to  hold  an  examination. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  a large  number  of  applicants  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  a large  number. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  you  have  a pretty  good  number  to  select  from? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  We  take  them  as  they  come  from  the 
competitive  examination  and  they  are  appointed  in  the  order  of 
merit.  Enlisted  men  who  are  candidates  for  cadetships  have  the 
preference  over  civilians. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  no  reserve  force  of  any  character  from 
which  you  can  draw  officers  in  case  of  an  emergency  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  None. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  modus  operandi  in  securing  an  officer  for  your 
force  is  through  the  cadetships  established  at  the  Coast  Guard 
academy  by  competitive  examination  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  that  is  the  only  way. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pay,  allowances,  and 
rations  of  a Coast  Guard  cadet  and  a cadet  at  the  Naval  Academy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $100. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Only  $100? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Coast  Guard  cadets  would  not  get  any  allow- 
ance that  would  cost  the  Government  more  than  $100  increase? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  The  Coast  Guard  cadet  gets  $500  and  a 
ration,  and  the  Naval  Academy  cadet  or  midshipman  gets  $600  and 
a ration. 

Mr.  Howard.  So  the  increase  would  be  $100  a year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  an  existing  cadet;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  maximum  age  for  admission? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  From  18  to  24  years  for  the  cadets. 

AVIATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  officers  have  you  detailed  for  aviation 
purposes  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Seven  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  purpose  can  they  serve  in  that  particular 
service  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  the  present  time  they  are  serving  naval  pur- 
poses, but  in  the  Coast  Guard  we  desired  to  establish  aviation  sta- 
tions, and  the  law  authorized  it,  because  we  felt  that  aviation  could 
be  of  material  assistance  in  our  peace-time  duty  of  helping  vessels 
in  distress,  particularly  in  the  case  of  a derelict.  A derelict  is  re- 
ported by  a passing  steamer  as  a menace  to  navigation.  We  may  or 
may  not  get  that  information  immediately ; by  wireless  we  do.  Then, 
a vessel  starts  out  to  find  the  derelict,  and  it  is  like  hunting  for  a 
needle  in  a haystack. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  not  by  wireless  obtain  a very  good  idea  of 
the  location  of  a derelict? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  vessel  making  the  report  has 
wireless,  but  many  times  it  is  reported  by  a vessel  which  has  no 
wireless  and  after  the  vessel  reaches  the  port.  Sometimes  that  is 
many  days.  Most  vessels  have  wireless,  and  they  report  immediately, 
and  our  cutters  can  not  at  once  locate  it.  Necessarily  some  time 
elapses,  and  in  the  meantime  the  derelict  is  drifting  at  the  mercy  of 
the  wind  and  waves  in  some  unknown  direction.  Sometimes  a cutter 
is  able  to  locate  the  derelict  very  promptly.  Other  times  we  search 
for  a week,  and  at  other  times  we  do  not  find  it  at  all.  We  felt,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  assistance  of  seaplanes  we  could  go  out  and  search 
an  area  of  the  ocean  which  would  take  a ship  a week  to  search, 
and  by  thus  locating  the  derelict  our  vessel  could  promptly  reach 
the  spot  and  care  for  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  vessels  in  dis- 
tress on  the  high  seas  having  no  wireless  equipment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  not  all  passenger  ships  wireless? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  sufficiently  large  and  are 
ocean-going  ships,  but  even  if  they  are  freight  ships  with  no  pas- 
sengers, there  is  still  the  crew.  Events  have  proved  that  the  sea- 
planes can  be  used  for  all  of  those  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  used  them  at  all? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  all.  While  we  got  the  law,  we  never  got 
the  money. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Y ou  say  that  events  have  proved  that  they  can  be 
used  for  these  purposes  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  what  they  are  doing  now. 
If  an  airplane  can  go  over  a battle  front  and  locate  the  enemy  position 
while  being  bombarded,  certainly  one  can  find  a ship  at  sea. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  get  the  service  of  the  naval  airplanes  when  they 
are  available  for  that  sort  of  work  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes  and  no.  Events  have  developed  rapidly 
since  the  last  time  we  brought  this  question  up  with  the  committee. 
Undoubtedly,  after  the  war  is  over  there  will  be  many  planes  which 
the  Coast  Guard  can  obtain  by  transfer  from  the  other  services. 
Take  a cutter  at  Hampton  Roads,  for  example;  s^ie  is  under  the 
direction  of  her  commanding  officer,  and  near  by  there  is  a naval 
aviation  station  or  an  Army  aviation  station,  and  the  captain  of  the 
cuter  can  request  the  commandant  of  the  station  to  send  out  one  or 
two  airplanes  to  locate  a reported  derelict.  The  Navy  or  the  Army 
station  may  do  it,  or  that  commanding  officer  may  have  what  he 
considers  more  important  work  to  do.  In  the  latter  case  we  do  not 
get  the  plane,  but  if  the  planes  were  operating  under  the  Coast  Guard 
they  will  have  to  go.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  difference  between 
coordination  and  cooperation.  Cooperation  is  never  of  any  use  if 
you  get  no  coordination.  Coordination  means  one  head,  and  coopera- 
tion means  two  heads  acting  together.  If  you  can  get  the  two  into 
cordination  there  is  no  question  of  getting  together. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  this  question  involves  the  question  of 
duplication  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  True,  in  a measure. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  should  establish  permanently  naval  and  mili- 
tary stations  along  the  coast  at  reasonably  frequent  intervals,  it 
would  manifestly  be  unwise  and  uneconomic  to  duplicate  that  service  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  if  by  the  duplication  you  would  be  more  cer- 
tain to  have  absolute  control  of  the  situation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  situation  has  very  radically  changed  since 
the  last  time  this  proposition  was  brought  up.  We  then  asked  for 
only  one  station  in  order  to  experiment  and  ascertain  definitely 
whether  aeronautics  would  be  of  use  to  the  Coast  Guard.  That  is  all 
we  wanted.  We  are  now  quite  confident  that  it  can  be.  In  the 
meanwhile  we  have  gone  ahead  and  trained  our  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a tendency  in  all  Gov- 
ernment service  for  each  and  every  branch  establishment  to  build  up 
its  own  machinery,  even  though  it  might  be  a duplication  of  the 
machinery  of  other  bureaus  and  establishments  that  could  be  utilized. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  sometimes  it  can  not  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  should  avoid  it,  except  where  it  is  so  absolutely 
essential  that  there  can  be  no  question  about  it.  I realize,  and  we 
all  realize,  the  difficulty  of  securing  that  complete  and  harmonious 
cooperation  between  the  various  branches  of  the  Government  that 
there  ought  to  be.  We  find,  unfortunately,  and  to  our  surprise  at 
times,  various  branches  of  the  Government  establishments  instead  of 
seeming  desirous  of  cooperating,  seem  to  take  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tion in  declining  and  finding  excuses  for  not  cooperating. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  that  is  true  in  some  cases,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  this  important  element  to  consider : One  service 
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has  certain  appliances  to  do  certain  things  which  is  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  its  duty ; another  service  desires  the  use  of  one  of 
these  appliances,  and  makes  the  request ; the  other  man  declines  the 
request,  undoubtedly  in  good  faith,  because,  in  his  judgment,  he  has 
important  duties  that  should  not  be  interfered  with.  We  could  not 
use  in  the  Coast  Guard  the  Army  planes,  because  they  are  not  built 
for  scouting  over  the  water.  As  this  war  has  progressed,  there  have 
been  developed  different  kinds  of  planes  which  were  never  thought 
practicable  before.  In  our  business,  in  peace  times  we  should  have 
a plane  which  can  land  on  the  water ; an  ordinary  aeroplane  can  not 
do  that.  We  simply  wanted  one  station  in  order  to  experiment  and 
see  whether  it  would  be  useful.  We  did  not  want  it  if  it  was  not 
useful.  In  the  Coast  Guard  the  planes  must  go  when  needed.  If 
they  can  not  do  that,  say,  three  times  out  of  five,  they  would  not  be 
of  any  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  airplanes  at  this  time? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  have  officers  assigned  to  the  aviation  school  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  now.  All  the  officers  were  trained  at  the 
aviation  school  in  peace  time.  As  a matter  of  fact,  these  officers  are 
now  performing  aviation  duty  in  connection  with  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  officers  you  could  use  on  your  ships  are  as- 
signed to  aviation  schools  to  study  how  to  fly,  when  you  have  no 
airplanes  to  fly  in,  you  might  take  those  men  and  assign  them  to  duty 
on  your  ships,  and  thus  lessen  the  shortage  of  officers? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  the  present  time  the  Navy  uses  our  officers 
for  such  duties  as  they  deem  necessary,  and  as  they  need  many  avia- 
tion officers,  they  are  not  going  to  fail  to  use  for  aviation  a Coast 
Guard  officer  who  is  a qualified  flier. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  not  advisable  not  to  send  any  more  of  your 
officers  to  the  aviation  school;  they  can  not  take  them  from  you,  and 
then  you  will  not  be  complaining  of  a shortage  here? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  not  now  sending  officers  to  aviation 
schools. 

RATIONS. 

(See  p.  44.) 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “For  rations  or  commutation 
thereof  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  ration,  for  warrant  officers,  petty 
officers,  and  other  enlisted  men,”  and  for  1918  the  appropriation  was 
$520,000.  and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $892,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Last  year  we  asked  for  $680,000,  and  the  current 
appropriation  is  $520,000.  We  have  expended  for  the  first  six  months 
of  this  fiscal  year  $387,000,  considerable  in  excess,  of  course,  of  the 
appropriation,  which  excess  has  been  supplied  by  the  Navy  under 
the  existing  law.  We  are  estimating  for  1919  on  the  basis  of  the 
known  expenditures  and  what  we  expect  to  have  to  do  in  1919. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  be  the  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  estimate  an  expenditure  of  $810,000  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  your  expenditures  are  no  greater  for  the  next  six 
months  than  they  have  been  for  the  last  six  months  your  deficiencv 
will  be  $274,000  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  But  we  are  estimating  current  expenses  now  on 
the  way  things  are  going  at  the  present  time,  but  it  may  cost  us 
more.  Mr.  Minot  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $810,000  for  the  entire 
year.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  expenditures  during  the  last  six 
months  will  be  greater  than  during  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  is  that,  on  account  of  the  increased  number  of 
men  that  you  have  to  ration? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  one  reason.  Another  reason  is  because 
the  cost  is  going  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  present  rate  per  ration — 15  cents  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  cost  of  a commuted  ration  is  45  cents.  When 
we  pay  a man  and  let  him  feed  himself  we  pay  him  45  cents,  When 
we  buy  the  food  and  serve  it  in  kind  it  costs  about  61  cents  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  more  men  and  increased  cost.  I will 
give  you  an  example:  In  1915  the  cost  of  the  present  ration  was 
48.7  for  New  York.  At  the  present  time  the  average  of  five  ports  is 
61  cents — the  same  ration,  the  same  articles  of  food.  In  addition  to 
that,  during  war  time  we  serve,  by  order  of  the  Navy  Department, 
what  is  called  the  night  ration.  The  men  have  to  perform  a great 
deal  more  night  duty  than  before.  We  serve  biscuit,  coffee,  beef,  and 
sugar  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  The  cost  of  the  night  ration  is 
about  12  cents.  We  do  not  figure  the  cost  of  the  night  ration  in 
figuring  this  ration,  because  we  never  know  to  how  many  men  or 
how  few  the  night  ration  will  be  served.  Of  course,  that  will  cause 
a deficiency  as  time  goes  on,  particularly  on  those  vessels  in  foreign 
service  and  in  the  coastal  service  actively  patrolling. 

Mr.  Howard.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  put  in  the  record 
at  this  point  a statement  showing  the  increased  cost  of  the  ration  and 
the  number  of  the  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  I can  make  that  statement  now.  The 
average  cost  per  ration  for  the  month  of  May,  1917,  was  53.8  cents 
and  for  June,  in  the  same  year,  56  cents.  In  making  up  our  estimate 
we  assumed  that  the  cost  for  1919  would  not  be  greater  than  60  cents 
(we  find  it  is  risen  now  to  61  cents),  and  on  a basis  of  60  cents  the 
annual  cost  of  one  ration  for  1919  will  be  $219.  The  total  comple- 
ment of  the  men  in  1919  to  whom  we  will  issue  the  ration  in  kind  is 
1,737,  and  the  total  cost  therefore  will  be  $380,000.  The  other  element 
in  this  computation  is  made  up  of  the  commuted  ration.  We  issue 
the  commuted  ration  at  all  the  Coast  Guard  stations,  and  we  will 
have  at  stations  a total  number  of  884,000  daily  rations,  at  45  cents, 
$398,000  for  the  year.  We  also  issued  commuted  rations  to  the  war- 
rant-officer messes  and  some  petty  officers  on  the  ships,  and  other  men 
on  detached  duty;  this  will  total  246,000  daily  rations,  at  45  cents — 
$114,000.  All  of  that  added  together  gives  the  total  of  the  commuted 
ration  $512,000,  and  rations  in  kind,  $380,000,  making  a total  of 
$892,000,  which  is  the  estimate.  Of  course,  if  we  should  serve  rations 
in  kind  to  the  stations  or  to  the  entire  force  it  would  cost  us  more, 
because  the  ration  in  kind  costs  61  cents  and  the  commuted  ration 
costs  45  cents. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  who  get  this  flat  45-cent 
rate  can  make  it  meet  their  needs  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  depends  on  the  locality.  The  Coast  Guard 
stations  are  given  this  commuted  ration  because  they  are  on  the  coast, 
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and  they  have  time  now  and  then  when  they  can  fish  or  possibly  hunt 
and  tend  a garden,  which  helps  out.  For  the  most  part  it  is  sufficient. 
We  can  not  tell  what  it  will  be  next  year.  In  certain  places — Atlantic 
City  or  San  Francisco — when  the  station  is  within  the  city  limits, 
With  no  chance  of  gunning  or  fishing,  they  can  not  get  along  on  45 
cents,  but  it  would  be  unwise  to  recommend  an  increase  on  account 
of  a few  stations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  does  the  cost  of  your  ration  compare  with  the 
Army  ration  or  the  Navy  ration? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  costs  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  we  buy  in  smaller  quantities.  In  the 
case  of  our  ration  it  includes  all  the  expense  attendant  upon  the 
ration;  that  is  to  say,  61  cents  means  the  ration  bought,  packed, 
freighted,  and  delivered  on  board  the  ship.  When  a price  is  quoted 
for  a ration  in  other  services  it  oftentimes  does  not  include  the 
transportation.  For  instance,  they  may  buy  large  quantities  in 
New  York  and  ship  to  Key  West.  If  we  do  that,  we  include  the 
freight  in  the  ration.  The  61  cents  means  delivered  on  the  ship. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  commuted  ration  as  compared  with 
other  services? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  commuted  ration  used  to  be  30  cents  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  same  as  in  the  Navy.  Ours  was  changed  to  45 
cents  last  year  in  the  sundry  civil  bill.  The  Navy’s  has  now  been 
changed,  I think,  to  50  cents.  Secretary  Daniels  asked  that  it  be 
increased. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  bill  now  pending? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  passed  or  not. 
I had  an  idea  that  it  had  been  passed;  at  any  rate,  they  have  asked 
for  it. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR  SUBSISTENCE  ON  DETACHED  DUTY,  ETC. 

(See  pp.  27,  33.) 

Mr.  Howard.  You  ask  for  some  new  legislation: 

Provided . That  when  on  detached  duty,  or  when  unavoidably  detained  or 
absent  under  orders  from  units  to  which  attached,  they  shall  receive  allowance 
or  subsistence  in  lieu  of  quarters  and  rations,  or  commutation  therefor,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  proper  authority. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  the  provision  of  law  now7  for  the  Navy, 
and  we  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  it  is  provided  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  men  shall  have  a subsistence  allowance 
of  $1.25  per  da}7  in  some  instances  and  $1  per  day  in  other  instances 
to  cover  all  of  their  expenses,  in  lieu  of  quarters  and  rations.  It  has 
been  decided  that  under  present  conditions  this  can  be  applied  to  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  naval  authorization  covers  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  novr  in  case  you  have  men  detached 
for  other  duty,  such  as  recruiting? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  give  them  this  allowance,  because  it  has  been 
decided  that  we  can  do  that  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  allow  such  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $1  or  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  are  under  naval  regu- 
lations, or  you  are  doing  under  naval  authority  what  you  are  asking 
authority  to  do  in  this  proviso? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true.  But  we  desire  the  law  to  specifi- 
cally apply  to  the  Coast  Guard.  This  is  copied  from  the  naval  ap- 
propriation act. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  sort  of  detached  duty  would 
there  be? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  a great  deal;  perhaps  100  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  varying  periods.  Some  would  be  on  that 
duty  for  two  or  three  months  and  some  for  two  or  three  days. 

rations. 

(See  p.  41.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  stated  a while  ago,  in  reply  to  my  question,  that 
one  of  the  items  of  increased  cost  over  this  year’s  cost  was  the  item 
of  transportation? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  last  year’s  hearings  you  stated  that  you  had  con- 
sidered the  proposition  of  buying  from  the  Navy.  Did  you  ever 
succeed  in  making  any  arrangements  to  that  end  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  buy  from  the  Navy  whenever 
we  can.  Each  ship  follows  the  ration  schedule,  and  each  month  buys 
the  particular  items  that  are  needed.  Instead  of  making  term  con- 
tracts, as  formerly,  we  make  periodical  purchases.  For  instance,  a 
ship  sends  ashore  and  gets  the  cost  price  of  the  things  she  needs. 
When  near  a navy  yard  the  commissary  officer  gets  what  he  can 
from  the  navy  yard  and  purchases  elsewhere  what  that  yard  can 
not  furnish.  Some  ships  get  their  rations  from  the  navy  yards  and 
others  do  not,  but  they  all  take  advantage  of  the  prices.  Sometimes 
the  Navy  rate  on  an  item  is  higher  than  the  current  market  rate  and 
sometimes  it  is  lower,  but  we  take  advantage  of  the  difference  when- 
ever we  can.  The  deliveries  are  made  on  shipboard.  We  can  not 
always  get  from  the  Navy  supplies  all  of  the  things  that  we  need, 
and  we  must  get  them  in  the  market.  In  addition  we  must  get 
many  things  in  limited  quantities  because  of  our  limited  storage 
space.  Our  purchases  include  delivery  on  board  ship,  extra  packing, 
and  all  different  expenses  attending  the  procuring  of  food.  I do 
not  know  how  they  figure  those  things  in  other  services.  We  have 
the  same  ration,  or  practically  the  same  ration,  as  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  your  finances  in  this  connection  the 
same  as  you  did  before  you  went  under  the  Navy  or  are  they  con- 
trolling these  supplies  or  attending  to  them  entirely  through  their 
own  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  When  a ship  is  attached  to  a naval  district,  of 
course  it  gets  supplies  from  that  naval  district,  if  they  can.  If  the 
ship  happens  to  be  away  from  the  headquarters  and  needs  supplies, 
they  are  purchased  at  that  place.  The  Navy  supply  officers  furnish 
us  with  what  supplies  they  can  and  we  get  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  your  organization  intact,  and  run  it 
just  the  same  as  if  you  were  not  under  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  entirely,  but  as  much  so  as  possible.  A Coast 
Guard  unit  is  still  a Coast  Guard  unit,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
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Navy  to  utilize  our  units  as  we  had  them  without  taking  over  the 
administrative  functions,  because  they  have  enough  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  estimate  $810,000  under  this  item  for  this  year, 
and  you  say  that  the  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  were 
$387,000.  Now,  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  estimate  of  $892,000 
for  1919? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  anticipate  we  will  probably  have  more  men 
at  that  time.  This  estimate  of  $892,000  was  figured  on  the  maximum 
number  of  men,  or  the  total  number  of  men  we  were  likely  to  have. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  we  may  not  have  that  many  men,  and  there 
will  be  vacancies  now  and  then 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  You  are  figuring  on  the  maximum 
number  of  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  the  possible  number. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  on  the  basis  of  the  first  six  months’  expendi- 
tures ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  And  the  last  cost ; yes,  sir. 

Now,  Mr.  Minot  has  estimated  $810,000.  That  is  figuring  the  cost 
of  the  ration  at  60  cents,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  costing 
61  cents.  We  figured  this  estimate  some  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  limit  is  there  upon  the  number  of  men  in 
your  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Just  the  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Interpreted,  does  that  mean  no  limit? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I suppose  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  in  mind  in  saying  the  maximum 
number  of  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  complement  of  the  ships,  or  the  number  of 
men  who  would  get  rations  in  kind.  Sometimes  we  have  more  ships 
and  sometimes  less  ships.  For  instance,  we  have  lost  two  ships,  and 
that  makes  two  less.  Sometimes  we  discontinue  a station  and  some- 
times a station  is  added.  There  is  no  provision  for  having  men 
where  we  do  not  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  limited  by  physical  con- 
ditions as  to  the  number  of  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3Ian.  You  are  limited  by  the  number  of  stations  and 
the  number  of  ships? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  together  make  the  limitation? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

CLERKS  TO  DISTRICT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  twelve  clerks  to  district  superintendents,  at  such  rate  as  the  Secretary 
*f  the  Treasury,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy*  when  operating  under  the  Navy 
Department  pursuant  to  law,  may  determine,  not  to  exceed  $1,400  each,  $15,600. 

This  increases  the  maximum  rate  that  can  be  paid  these  persons 
from  $900  to  $1,400? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  The  additional  legislation  covered  by 
the  new  words  is  desired  because  of  the  existing  conditions.  These 
are  civilian  clerks,  and  they  are  still  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  not  particularly,  except  that  it  would 
make  things  more  central,  you  might  say,  because  at  present  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  is  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  while  his 
clerk  is  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I presume,  of  course,  that  neither  Secretary  would 
know  anything  about  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  simply  suggested  in  order  to  explain  the 
existing  conditions.  There  are  12  clerks  now  authorized  by  law  at 
$900  each.  Of  those  12  clerks,  there  are  3 who  have  been  in  the 
service  15  years,  1 for  13  years,  1 for  11  years,  1 for  7 years,  1 for  6 
years,  1 for  4 years,  1 for  3 years,  and  the  remaining  3 for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  None  of  them  has  had  any  increase  since  he  came 
in.  As  I say,  some  of  them  have  been  in  the  service  for  15  years, 
and  it  is  that  class  we  would  like  to  have  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  12  clerks? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  is  1 in  each  of  12  districts,  located  as 
follows:  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; Provincetown,  Mass.;  Wakefield, 
K.  I. ; Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. ; Asbury  Park,  N.  J. ; Lewes,  Del. ; Eliza- 
beth City,  N.  C. ; Galveston,  Tex.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Grand  Haven, 
Mich.;  Green  Bay,  Wis. ; and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  they  receive  any  allowances  in  addition  to  their 
salaries  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a rate  of  compensation  not  to 
exceed  $1,400? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  pay  all  of  them  $1,400? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  We  figured  that  amount  only  for  the 
five  who  have  been  in  the  service  over  11  years.  We  figured  five  at 
$1,400,  four  at  $1,200,  and  three  at  $1,000,  so  that  they  could  be  pro- 
moted in  steps,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  civil  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

FUEL  AND  WATER  FOR  VESSELS,  STATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  fuel  and  water  for  vessels,  stations,  and 
houses  of  refuge,  you  estimate  $358,000.  The  current  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  $275,000.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances,  or 
how  much  have  you  expended  during  the  first  six  months  of  this 
fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  spent  for  fuel  and  water,  according  to 
the  way  the  returns  are  coming  in,  $185,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  spend? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I have  not  the  faintest  idea,  because  I do  not 
know  what  the  bills  will  be  from  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Minot.  My  estimate,  based  on  the  information  coming  in,  is 
$368,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  the  year? 

Mr.  Minot.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  do  not  get  the  bills  for  a long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  increase  to  $368,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  cost  us  for  the  entire  year  in  1917  $287,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  a deficiency  for  1917  ? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  came  from  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  By  transfer  of  funds. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  they  take  you  over? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  April,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  you  for  practically  two  months  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  appropriation  was  $260,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  got  from  them  how  much? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $27,640  is  what  they  had  to  supply  because  of  our 
inadequate  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a Navy  deficiency? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I presume  you  might  call  it  that.  They  trans- 
ferred the  fund  under  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  I want  our  record  to  show  what  you  had. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  spent  $287,000,  and  we  arrived  at  this  esti- 
mate on  the  basis  of  that  cost.  We  will  have  five  new  vessels  in  1919, 
which  will  cost  us  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  get  the  five  new  vessels  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  You  have  just  given  us  the  money  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  that  you  will  have  those  vessels 
in  commission  next  year,  have  you  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I know  we  will  have  some  of  them  in  1919. 

Capt.  McAllister.  WTe  figure  on  getting  them  before  July  1,  next 
year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  estimated  for  those  cutters,  and  we  must 
estimate  for  them. 

The  Chirman.  For  how  much  of  the  year  have  you  estimated  on 
having  those  cutters? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  the  better  part  of  the  year.  Forty  thousand 
dollars  is  what  we  have  estimated  for  them,  or  $8,000  apiece.  That  is 
a moderate  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  for  what  they  will  use.  Then,  for  the 
boats  that  will  be  on  the  interior  rivers,  and  which  will  be  finished  by 
that  time,  we  estimate  $6,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  $40,000  of  this  estimate  is  for  new  ships,  then,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  you  are  asking  less  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  than 
you  are  expecting  to  spend  during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  The  expenditures  for  1917  were 
$287,000.  Forty  thousand  dollars  is  estimated  for  the  new  ships  and 
$6,000  for  the  river  cutters.  Then,  there  is  the  fuel  for  two  launches 
we  are  now  building  and  we  must  provide  for  the  Algonquin  for 
nine  months  in  the  year,  because  she  only  burned  coal  in  1917  for 
three  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  your  estimate  for  this  year  total? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $368,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  estimating  for  less  than  you  are  using  this 
year.  You  have  $40,000  of  additional  expense  in  this  estimate. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true,  That  is  what  we  figure  it  is  going 
to  cost  us,  but  we  do  not  know  really  what  it  will  cost.  I do  not 
know  what  coal  we  are  burning  on  the  other  side  or  what  they  are 
paying  for  coal. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  have  a sound  basis  for  your  present  estimate 
of  this  year’s  expenditures  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  a decrease 
in  your  equipment,  then,  your  estimate  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
is  less  than  your  last  year’s  expenditures,  because  you  say  you  are 
asking  $40,000  on  account  of  new  ships. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  These  estimates,  you  understand,  were  made  up 
some  time  ago  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  in  1917  and  before  we  had  the 
six  months’  expense  of  the  current  year.  We  always  have  to  esti- 
mate from  the  cost  for  the  last  completed  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  two  river  cutters.  Have  you  got 
them  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  are  building,  but  are  not  finished  yet. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  they  be  finished? 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  Next  year.  Their  delivery  is  guaran- 
teed next  March. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  those  ships  being  built? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  At  Dubuque. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  to  be  delivered  next  March? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  March,  or  this  fall. 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  September  was  the  date  of  delivery, 
but  the  contractor  wrote  a letter  the  other  day  stating  that  he  had 
lost  men  to  the  coast  yards  and  that  he  was  handicapped. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  use  those  cutters? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  One  on  the  Ohio  River  and  one  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  are  they? 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  their  draft? 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  Three  feet  six  inches. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  stern- wheelers  or  side-wheelers  ? 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  Stern-wheelers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  use  steam  power? 

Constructor  Hunnewell.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  steel  hulls. 

OUTFITS,  SHIP  CHANDLERY,  ENGINEERS’  STORES,  LAUNCHES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  : 

For  outfits,  ship  chandlery,  and  engineers’  stores  for  the  same,  $615,000. 

Last  year  you  asked  for  $452,000  and  got  $340,000.  How  are  you 
going  to  come  out? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  spent  for  the  first  six  months  of  this 
current  year  $301,000.  The  supplies  for  these  ships  are  not  handled 
altogether  in  our  office  any  more,  and  under  war  times  when  they 
want  anything  I guess  they  have  got  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  ought  not  to  be  true.  If  you  said  that 
when  they  need  something  they  have  got  to  have  it,  that  would  be 
one  thing,  but  because  they  want  something  is  no  reason  for  their 
having  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  war  time,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  No;  because  the  difference  between  a need  and 
a want  in  the  Government  service  is  very  great. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  in  the  Coast  Guard.  What  they  want  they 
really  need. 
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The  Chairman.  I suppose  you  have  gotten  all  you  are  going  to 
need  for  the  year. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  the  estimate  for  the  year  is  $636,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  seriously  some  explanation  of 
what  makes  this  additional  cost. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  First,  I will  explain  how  I arrived  at  my  esti- 
mate for  1919.  In  1917  it  cost  us  $380,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  get  from  the  Navy? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $30,000.  We  had  $350,000,  and  our  deficiency 
was  $30,000.  We  add  to  that  the  cost  of  supplies  in  connection  with 
the  five  cutters,  $23,000 ; the  harbor  cutters,  $7,500 ; the  two  launches, 
$2,000;  and  the  Algonquin , $2,500,  which  gives  us  $35,000  additional 
and  brings  the  estimate  up  to  $415,000.  We  add  to  that  $200^000, 
which  we  need,  and  very  badly  need,  for  boats.  That  is  an  estimate 
which  ordinarily  is  not  specified,  because  it  is  included  under  the 
lump  sum.  We  expended  for  1917  $40,000  for  boats,  but  we  are 
badly  in  need  of  motor  lifeboats  and  motor  surfboats,  and  we  have 
estimated  $240,000  for  them  in  order  that  we  can  catch  up.  We  have 
not  had  enough  money  in  the  last  three  years  to  build  a sufficient 
number  of  boats  to  replace  those  that  are  worn  out.  The  total 
needed  for  boats  is  $240,000  up  to  the  end  of  1919,  and  we  expect  to 
expend  $40,000  out  of  the  current  appropriation,  which  leaves  us 
$200,000,  thus  making  $615,000  as  our  total  estimate  for  1919.  Our 
estimate  for  1919  is  based  solely  upon  our  expenditures  for  1917  and 
the  additional  needs  for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  state  your  total  for  1917  was  going 
to  be? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  total  for  1917  was  $380,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  1918? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  For  1918,  the  first  six  months,  our  expenditure 
was  $301,000,  and  we  estimate  the  total  for  the  year  at  $636,000.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate  what  is  going  to  happen  when  we  do  not 
control  the  expenses,  because  some  of  the  vessels  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  control  them? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  vessels  are  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  vessels  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Six  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a total  of  what  number? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Out  of  a total  of  21. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  6 vessels  on  the  other  side 
out  of  a total  of  21  vessels  is  enough  to  increase  your  expenditure 
100  per  cent? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  but  the  vessels  on  this  side  are  attached  to 
the  naval  districts  also  and  they  get  their  supplies  through  the  com- 
mandants of  the  districts.  The  requisitions  do  not  come  to  our  office 
except  for  extraordinary  items. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  any  reason  why  this  expense  should  in- 
crease so  tremendously? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  understand  by  your  testimony  that  be- 
cause the  Navy  is  checking  this  matter  the  items  are  running  so  big? 

Capt,  Bertholf.  Oh,  no;  I do  not  mean  that,  but  I mean  the 
needs  of  our  cutters  now  are  greatly  increased  because  of  war.  These 
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vessels  were  not  thoroughly  outfitted  for  war  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  and  the  wear  and  tear  and  everything  now  is  tremendously 
great,  and  things  are  being  expended  much  more  rapidly  than  in 
peace  times,  and  I am  not  surprised  that  these  vessels  need  these 
things.  I am  not  surprised  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  check  them  up?  Do  you  not  know 
anything  about  what  is  happening,  as  to  whether  the  expenditures 
have  been  such  as  were  warranted  and  needed  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  district  commandants  do  not  expend  money 
for  things  that  are  not  needed.  You  can  not  put  a check  on  a man 
who  is  sending  a vessel  constantly  to  sea  and  doing  this  important 
work  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  if  you  do  not  put  a check  on  them,  there 
will  not  be  any  money  left  in  the  Treasury  to  send  anything  to  sea. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  check  it  up  to  this  extent,  undoubtedly: 
These  vessels  ask  for  all  kinds  of  things.  That  is  human  nature. 
The  commandant  of  the  district  does  the  same  checking,  or  his  as- 
sistant, as  I do  in  peace  times ; but  those  vessels  can  not  wait  for  the 
requisition  to  come  to  Washington,  and  they  are  expending  more 
stuff  now  than  they  ever  did  before,  necessarily.  Hawsers,  for  in- 
stance, cost  a lot  of  money,  and  they  are  breaking  a lot  of  hawsers. 
There  has  been  a tremendous  increase  in  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  sort  of  report  that  enables  you 
to  check  up  what  has  been  spent  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  will  have  our  property  returns,  when  they 
come  in  in  the  course  of  time,  as  to  what  these  vessels  have  had,  but 
there  is  no  way  we  can  do  that  now.  To-day  the  Navy  Department 
does  not  do  that.  They  can  not  do  that  with  the  tremendous  number 
of  vessels  to  operate. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  had  six  months  to  know  about  these 
ships. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  know  what  the  cost  has  been* 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  total,  but  nothing  as  to  why  it 
totaled  that  much. 

Mr.  Bertholf.  No  ; certainly  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  say,  “ certainly  not  ” ; why  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  see  why  I should  be  kept  advised  of 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  is  simply  this,  Captain:  Somebody, 
somewhere  along  in  the  service,  either  your  service  or  the  naval 
service,  ought  to  be  supervising  expenditures  if  they  are  to  be  held 
within  bounds. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  simply  the  commandant  who  has 
one  of  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  ship  come  in  and  make  requisitions 
on  him  and  allows  them ; but  after  he  has  allowed  them  the  facts  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  allowed  ought  to  come  under  some- 
body’s supervision. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  requisitions  for  the  things  that  are  necessary 
for  stations  come  to  Coast  Guard  headquarters,  and  we  vise  those 
and  allow  them,  as  usual.  The  necessities  at  the  stations  have  in- 
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creased,  of  course.  They  have  had  to  be  supplied  with  appliances 
on  account  of  doing  patrol  work  for  the  district  that  they  did  not 
heretofore  need.  Requisitions  for  those  ships  which  are  still  operated 
independently  of  the  naval  districts  come  to  us.  For  other  ships 
the  requisitions  go  right  straight  to  the  navy  yards,  and  they  are 
handled  the  same  as  all  other  naval  requisitions  are  handled,  and 
those  do  not  usually  come  to  Washington.  The  commandant  of  the 
naval  district  is  a responsible  officer,  and  he  sees  that  his  vessels  do 
not  get  too  much. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  after  a 
six-months’  period  somewhere  along  the  line,  particularly  when  the 
thing  is  running  so  big,  that  you  or  somebody  should  check  up  the 
whole  business,  to  see  whether  the  demands  have  been  reasonable  or 
whether,  what  is  most  likely  true,  because  it  is  true  wherever  we  can 
get  at  the  facts,  the  war  is  being  made  an  excuse  for  asking  and  get- 
ting everything  under  the  sun,  whether  it  should  be  allowed  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Captain,  what  information  have  you  as  to  how  much 
of  this  increased  expenditure  is  due  to  enlarged  use  of  materials  and 
stores,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  increased  cost  of  the  materials 
and  stores  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  I have  got  on  that  is  what  probably  everybody 
else  knows.  We  do  know  that  things  have  increased  in  cost  tre- 
mendously, and  we  do  know  that  they  need  things  now  that  they 
have  not  needed  before,  and  need  more  of  them.  For  instance,  I 
have  mentioned  the  one  item  of  hawsers.  Where  a hawser  would 
normally  cost,  say,  $700,  I disapproved  a requisition  even  before  we 
entered  the  war,  where  the  lowest  bid  was  something  over  $1,335. 

The  Chairman.  That,  I think,  we  all  understand. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  And  to  answer  Mr.  Mondell’s  question,  of  course 
prices  have  increased  tremendously,  and  these  vessels  were  not  fitted 
out  under  peace  conditions  as  they  are  required  to  be  fitted  out  now. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  is  not  this  true : In  point  of  fact,  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  what  the  cost  for  the  different  ships  has 
been? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Certainly  I do  not.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  I do. 
I could  not  ask  a return  from  the  commandant  of  a naval  district, 
through  the  Navy  Department,  to  see  their  expense  sheets,  to  see 
whether  it  is  necessary  or  not,  because  the  money  has  already  been 
spent,  and  I would  not  have  authority  to  tell  a naval  district  com- 
mandant in  the  particular  case  of  this  cutter  or  that  cutter  that  he 
must  not  spend  so  much  money.  The  Navy  Department  does  that 
when  necessary.  These  vessels  are  being  operated  as  units  of  a naval 
district,  the  same  as  other  vessels,  and  to  have  those  requisitions  come 
to  the  Coast  Guard  headquarters  to  be  viseed,  as  in  peace  times,  would 
delay  everything  unnecessarily.  That  is  why  they  go  to  the  supply 
officer  of  the  yard.  Down  in  the  fifth  naval  district,  we  will  say,  is 
the  Gresham , and  she  is  only  i of,  say,  50  craft  which  that  com- 
mandant has 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Do  you  not  see,  Captain,  that  the 
question  I asked  you  is  important  in  passing  upon  an  estimate  of  this 
kind  for  the  reason  that  if  this  increased  cost  is  largely  due  to  new 
and  additional  outfitting  which  will  not  again  be  necessary,  except 
as  the  old  outfits  wear  out,  that  is  one  thing.  If,  however,  it  is  due 
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in  the  main  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  items,  then,  of  course,  that 
increased  cost  is  going  to  continue. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I can  not  differentiate  between  those  two  because, 
as  I say,  the  outfitting  of  these  ships  is  not  in  my  office.  But  I do 
know  that  a large  portion  of  this  expense  is  due  to  the  increased 
cost,  because  of  what  I find  on  the  requisitions  that  do  go  through 
my  office.  The  costs  that  we  have  to  approve  are  simply  frightful 
sometimes,  but  we  can  not  help  it.  They  need  more  appliances  aboard 
these  ships  now,  undoubtedly,  than  they  have  ever  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  spent  $301,000  in  six  months;  how  much 
of  that  was  through  your  office? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  How  much  was  authorized  by  my  office? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I could  not  say,  of  course,  because  that  would 
necessitate  going  through  all  those  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  one-half  or  one- 
quarter  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  I can  not  even  say  that;  but  all  requisitions 
for  the  stations,  of  course,  pass  through  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  manifestly,  we  can  not  learn  anything 
about  it. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  and  I do  not  know  any  more  about 
it,  and  I can  not  know  any  more  about  it.  This  is  an  extraordinary 
situation  we  are  put  in.  I do  not  know  what  is  needed  for  these 
ships,  but  the  commandants  do  know  and  the  ships  must  get  the 
supplies  at  once.  I do  now,  however,  that  in  quite  a number  of 
instances  they  have  asked  for  unusual  items,  and  the  district  com- 
mandants have  referred  the  matters  to  my  office.  Sometimes  we  have 
allowed  the  items  and  sometimes  we  have  disapproved. 

The  Chairman.  Who,  in  the  Navy,  has  supervision  of  these  ex- 
penditures generally  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  Paymaster  General’s  Office.  They  pay  the 

bills. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate,  then,  is  simply  a mathematical 
one  without  regard  to  personal  knowledge  of  the  need? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I would  not  like  to  say  that.  I take  from  the 
cost  of  1917  what  I believe  will  be  the  need  for  1919,  and  I add  to 
that  $200,000  for  boats,  which  has  to  be  paid  out  of  this  item. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  excluding  the  $200,000,  the  rest  of  it  is 
just  based  on  a mathematical  calculation,  without  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  equipment  they  have  or  the  equipment  they  will  need  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Exactly.  I can  not  say  what  they  will  need;  cer- 
tainly not. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  not  even  say  what  they  have? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  I can  not  even  say  what  they  have.  I can 
not  even  say  they  will  be  in  existence  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  goes  for  supplies  for 
ships  that  are  in  the  Coast  Guard  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it,  if  any,  goes  for  boats  that  are 
in  what  was  the  old  Life-Saving  Service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I can  separate  that.  I will  put  that  in  the  record. 
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The  Chairman.  There  has  been  nothing  in  connection  with  the 
life-saving  end  of  it  that  makes  this  extraordinary  increase  nec- 
essary ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  A certain  proportion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  A certain  proportion  because  of  the  increased 
cost? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a factor  we  are  familiar  with  gen- 
erally, but  I mean  because  of  war? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  I think  so,  and  I suggest  that  you  let  me 
put  in  a statement  as  to  what  the  analysis  of  our  account  shows. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  glad  to  get  any  information  we  can. 

Analysis  of  expenditures  under  “ Supplies  and  outfits .” 


Expenditure  for  first  6 months  of  fiscal  year- 

1918 $301,873.32 

1917 151,  332.  94 


Total  increase  for  first  6 months  of  fiscal  year  1918 150,  540.  38 

Increase  itemized. 

Increase  in  cost  of  supplies  and  outfits  issued  to — 

Stations $18,  253.  36 

Cutters 1 48,  654.  66 


Total 66,  908.  02 

Increase  in  cost  of  material  and  supplies  used  at  repair  depot, 

Arundel  Cove,  Md 2 83,  632.  36 


Total  increase  for  first  6 months  of  fiscal  year  1918 150,  540.  38 


The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  asking  $200,000  for  boats.  What 
boats  and  for  what  reason? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  the  boats  for  the  service  come  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  service  are  you  talking  about  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  All  the  boats  for  the  Coast  Guard  come  out  of 
this  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  both  the  Revenue- Cutter  Service  and 
the  Life-Saving  Service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes ; the  former  Revenue- Cutter  Service  and  the 
former  Life-Saving  Service,  which  is  now  the  Coast  Guard.  I have  a 
tabular  statement  of  what  has  been  spent  each  year  for  boats  and  ap- 
paratus: 1912,  $64,000;  1913,  $7,000;  1914,  $122,000;  1915,  $98,000; 
1916,  $74,000;  1917,  $49,000. 

At  the  present  time  boats  which  were  put  in  the  service — I am 
speaking  now  of  power  lifeboats,  34  and  36  foot  power  lifeboats 
which  costs  upward  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars  apiece — from 
19  to  25  years  ago  have  now  begun  to  wear  out  and  must  be  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  connection  with  the  life-saving  sta- 
tions ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  correct.  Coast  Guard  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Captain,  I wish  you  would  designate  as  you  go 
along  for  what  service  these  things  are  wanted. 


1 This  amount  includes  $18,551.01  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  ordnance  stores. 

2 Practically  the  whole  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  supplies  and  materials  in 
connection  with  the  repair  and  outfitting  of  naval  vessels,  and  the  Coast  Guard  appropria- 
tion will  be  reimbursed  accordingly  from  the  naval  appropriation. 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Power  lifeboats  are  only  used  at  Coast  Guard 
stations,  not  on  board  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  say  they  are  beginning  to  wear  out  be- 
cause of  age.  Were  they  all  purchased  at  one  time  or  have  they  not 
been  purchased  over  a series  of  years? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Purchased,  as  you  will  see  from  this  tabular  state- 
ment of  cost,  intermittently,  because  in  1913  we  spent  $7,000  and  in 
1914  $122,000,  which  indicates  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  catch  what  I meant.  You  spoke 
of  their  wearing  out.  Now,  in  point  of  fact,  when  they  were  first 
purchased — 10  or  15  or  20  years  ago — were  they  not  purchased  over 
a series  of  years? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  ought  there  not  to  be  simply  a sort  of  annual 
replacement  rather  than  this  big  number  that  you  spoke  of  as  being 
necessary  now? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  should  be  an  annual  replacement,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  endeavoring  to  arrange.  There  has  not  been  a constant 
annual  replacement,  and  that  is  why  we  must  provide  so  many  at 
this  present  time,  and  that  is  what  I was  coming  to.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  121  power  surfboats  at  stations,  none  on  ships;  95 
power  lifeboats  at  stations,  none  on  ships;  miscellaneous  power 
boats,  meaning  small  ones  of  various  kinds,  104  at  stations  and  32 
on  ships ; lifeboats  and  surfboats  without  power,  527  at  stations  and 
30  on  ships;  miscellaneous  boats,  skiffs,  dingies,  etc.,  268  at  stations 
and  58  on  ships,  giving  us  1,115  boats  of  all  kinds  at  stations  and 
170  on  ships,  a total  of  1,285  boats.  Taking  the  average  life  of  a 
boat  as  20  years,  or  possibly  25  years,  you  can  easily  see  how  we 
must  replace  these  boats.  The  ordinary  replacement  would  be,  say, 
about  50  a year. 

We  need  at  the  present  time,  according  to  our  reports  from  the 
service,  the  boards  of  survey,  and  our  examination  of  the  condition 
of  these  boats,  120  boats.  That  is  what  we  need  now  for  replacements 
and  to  supply  these  stations  up  to  June  30,  1919 — 120  different  boats; 
15  motor  lifeboats  for  stations;  20  motor  surfboats  for  stations; 
30  surfboats  for  ships  and  stations;  20  mononoy  surfboats,  not  self- 
bailing; 10  of  other  kinds  of  surfboats;  and  25  miscellaneous  boats, 
without  power.  We  need  also  a certain  number  of  launching  car- 
riages and  beach  apparatus  which  are  used  at  the  stations,  and  that 
totals  up  $246,000.  We  figure  a motor  lifeboat  $9,500  at  the  current 
rate,  and  a motor  surfboat  at  $1,900,  and  a self-bailing  surfboat 
without  power  at  $800,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  planning  nearly  two  and  a half  times  as 
much  replacement  as  what  would  be  a normal  replacement  on  the 
basis  of  a 20-year  life  for  about  1,000  boats. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  we  have  not  replaced  them  for  the  past 
two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  reason,  that  is  the  fact? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  is  what  our  conditions  show  we  need  between 
now  and  the  end  of  1919.  From  that  I take  the  amount  that  is  avail- 
able in  the  current  appropriation  (about  $40,000  for  boats),  and  we 
will  therefore  need  during  the  year  1919  $200,000  more,  if  we  replace 
the  boats  which  we  now  find  we  should  replace. 
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The  Chairman.  The  result  of  this  means  that  at  a time  when  the 
market  is  highest  and  most  congested  you  will  buy  in  the  largest 
quantity  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Undoubtedly  that  is  correct,  but  that  is  not  alto- 
gether— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  have  you  to  say  in  justifi- 
cation of  that? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  But  that  is  not  our  fault,  Mr.  Sherley. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  not  be  your  fault  that  the  situation  arises, 
but  it  is  your  judgment  that  is  now  presented  to  us  for  carrying  out 
a program  on  that  plan. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  If  I were  to  assume  that  because  prices  are  so 
high  that  we  should  not  make  replacements  at  this  time  I do  not 
think  I would  be  fulfilling  my  duty,  because  I would  be  failing  to 
provide  equipment  at  these  stations  where  it  is  demanded,  and  I 
could  be  very  severely  criticized  for  not  taking  steps  to  properly 
equip  the  stations. 

The  Chairman.  But  do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  bear  in  mind 
that  factor  as  a factor  in  the  equation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  bear  it  in  mind,  and  we  are  not  replacing 
boats  which  other  people  might  possibly  think  ought  to  be  replaced. 
This  does  not  represent  by  any  means  the  number  of  boats  in  the 
service  which  have  been  declared  to  be  no  longer  of  use.  We  are  still 
running  some  of  those  boats  because  we  have  to  look  at  these  things 
at  our  end,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  need  but  from  the  stand- 
point of  expense. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  opinion  as  to  when  a boat  is  worn  out 
varies  about  as  much  as  anything  on  earth.  It  is  like  an  opinion 
about  a horse.  I know  something  about  small  boats  and  I know 
something  about  the  men  who  use  them. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  These  are  large  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  these  boats  are  small  boats  as  boats  go. 

Capt.  McAllister.  Yes;  they  are  in  the  same  category  as  small 
boats. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  but  a $10,000  boat  is  some  boat. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  there  are  not  many  of  them. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  95.  During  the  year  1917  there  were 
five  of  such  boats  condemned  by  our  board  of  officers.  Of  course, 
that  is  not  many  out  of  95. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  not  asking  for  many  of  those  boats 
now. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  we  are  asking  for  15  of  those  boats  now. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  boats  are  very  much  smaller  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  the  motor  surfboat  is  a $1,900  boat.  She 
is  a 26-foot  boat  with  a motor  in  it.  Of  course,  I know  it  costs  us 
more  for  motors  now,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  costing  you  from  50  to  100  per  cent  more  for 
your  motors? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Xow,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  ought  not 
to  be  buying  motors  unless  you  have  to  buy  them. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  just  the  point,  exactly. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  still  another  big,  national  reason  why  you 
ought  not  to.  You  ought  not  to  put  the  demand  upon  the  country 
for  the  work  for  this  equipment  except  as  it  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  want  to  accept  that  responsibility,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  have  stations  now  where  lifeboats  have  been  con- 
demned as  being  useless,  and  the  reports  indicate  we  should  not  use 
them  longer.  They  are  really  worn  out;  but  if  we  do  not  give  a 
station  a new  boat  they  are  bound  to  use  the  old  one  until  it  prac- 
tically falls  apart.  There  are  stations  where  we  now  have  no  life- 
boats that  have  had  lifeboats  all  these  years,  and  they  have  demand 
for  them,  urgent  demand,  and  we  have  not  got  the  boats  to  give  them. 
Now,  if  an  accident  happens  there  and  somebody’s  life  is  lost  because 
there  is  no  lifeboat  the  responsibility  is  mine  if  I have  failed  to  take 
steps  to  supply  that  boat,  and  it  comes  back  on  me,  and  I am  unwill- 
ing to  take  that  responsibility. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably ; but  all  of  us  have  to  take  respon- 
sibilities in  these  days. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  we  are  here  for.  On  the  other 
hand,  requests  will  come  in  from  every  one  of  these  stations  for  re- 
placements that  do  not  represent  cases  where  there  is  any  real  need. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  Lots  of  those  requests 
come  in,  and  here  is  where  we  handle  them. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  thing  that  concerns  this  committee 
is  not  in  denying  you  boats  that  are  necessary,  but  in  absolutely 
refusing  you  those  that  are  not  necessary,  because  it  is  a crime  to  buy 
them  at  this  time  unless  they  are  needed. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  just  the  reason  we  have  not  bought  them 
before. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  thing  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  chairman 
and  to  the  rest  of  us  is  to  know  now  what  you  have  to  differentiate 
between  the  requests  that  are  urgent  and  those  that  are  not. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Our  own  judgment  only.  A report  comes  in  from 
the  keeper  in  charge  of  a station,  supplemented  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  superintendent.  That  is  sent  here,  and  we  send  an  in- 
specting officer  if  he  is  available.  We  have  the  boat’s  record  and 
the  history  of  the  boat,  and  we  know  all  about  the  boat.  We  know 
about  the  engines,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  how  much  she  has 
been  repaired,  and  upon  that  we  base  our  judgment,  and  our  boats 
are  kept  in  service  longer  than  other  motor  boats,  private  or  other- 
wise. There  are  boats  in  operation  at  these  stations  now  that  the 
merchant  service  could  not  run  that  long,  because  we  conserve  those 
boats.  I mean  to  say,  we  are  ultraconservative. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  other  reasons  for  your  record  of 
length  of  time ; one  is  less  use  year  in  and  year  out,  and  the  other 
is  a constant  repair  item  which  will  run  heavier  than  that  of  a good 
many  private  owners. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  you  take  a fisherman  with  an  ordi: 
nary  motor  boat;  he  uses  that  boat 

Capt.  Bertholf  (interposing).  When  he  pleases. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  he  uses  it  under  conditions  that  are  from 
two  to  three  hundred  per  cent  harder,  year  in  and  year  out,  than  the 
conditions  under  which  the  men  use  them  at  a station. 
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Capt,  Bertholf.  We  go  out  and  save  that  man’s  boat.  That  is 
what  we  are  for. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  you  save  his  boat  once  a year 
maybe. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  must  be  ready  at  all  times. 

The  Chairman.  You  go  out  two  or  three  times  a month  for  a few 
hours  a day,  and  the  other  man  is  out  all  day  long  each  day. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  that  the  amount  of  money  asked  for, 
$200,000,  for  these  boats,  is  the  very  lowest  estimate  that  I could 
submit. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  this  total  equipment? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I will  insert  that.  ($1,120,000.) 

The  Chairman.  In  arriving  at  this  estimate  of  $200,000  for  120 
boats,  have  you  any  definite  information  as  to  what  it  will  cost  you 
for  these  various  types  of  boats,  or  is  it  simply  based  on  the  best 
guess? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  On  what  we  know  of  the  current  cost.  We  are 
building  four  motor  lifeboats  now.  $8,750. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  ones? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  estimate  $9,500  to  allow  for 
increased  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

Capt.  McAllister.  That  is  based  on  contracts  made  a year  and 
a half  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  boats  which  are  re- 
placed ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  are  condemned  and  sold  at  public  auction, 
if  they  are  good  for  anything. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  money  is  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Ordinarily,  do  you  get  very  much  or  anything  for 
those  boats? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  a great  deal.  By  the  time  we  get  through 
with  them  they  are  not  worth  much. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  expenditure  for  replacement 
for  boats  of  this  character  during  the  past  few  years  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  From  1912  to  1917,  about  $69,000  has  been  the 
average  for  boats  and  apparatus. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  kepi, 
along  pretty  well  with  your  replacements  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Fairly  well,  but  we  have  not  had  enough  in  the 
last  few  years,  because  sufficient  appropriations  were  not  made. 
There  is  another  thing  which  we  should  not  forget : A portion  of  the 
15  lifeboats  are  for  stations  where  they  never  had  them  before;  new 
stations  authorized  and  completed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  out  of  this  year’s  appropriation 
are  you  spending  for  aeroplanes? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  None. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  figuring  on  spending  next 
year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  not  any  station  at  which  to  use  them. 
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REBUILDING  AND  REPAIRING  STATIONS,  ETC. 

(See  p.  68.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is : 

For  rebuilding  and  repairing  stations  and  houses  of  refuge,  temporary  leases, 
rent,  and  improvements  of  property  for  Coast  Guard  purposes,  including  use 
of  additional  land  where  necessary. 

The  appropriation  last  year  was  $125,000,  and  you  are  asking  for 
$300,000.  How  much  have  you  expended  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $84,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  think  we  will  spend  much  more  than 
the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  you  spend  any  more? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  an  item  in  which  the  creating  of  a de- 
ficiency there  must  be  a real  reason  for  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Certainly.  We  asked  for  $175,000  and  they  gave 
us  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  That  does  not  mean  that  it  gives 
you  the  right  to  create  a deficiency. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Congress  has  said  that  you  must  only  spend 
$125,000.  The  reason  for  creating  a deficiency  is  set  out  in  the  law. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  purely  a repair  item  ? 

Capt,  Bertholf.  For  rebuilding  and  repairing;  it  is  for  the  up- 
keep. 

The  Chairman.  A whole  lot  of  the  $125,000  was  for  rebuilding, 
not  repairing  and  not  maintenance? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Those  three  items,  rebuilding  and  everything 
else.  For  instance,  in  1917  the  cost  for  the  rebuilding  and  repairing 
was  $152,000.  The  temporary  leases  have  to  come  out  of  this  appro- 
priation, $19,000.  There  are  certain  urgent  repairs,  or  unforeseen 
rebuilding,  that  come  up  all  the  time  which  have  to  be  attended  to. 
For  instance,  a station  burned  down  on  the  Long  Island  coast,  and 
we  had  to  erect  a temporary  structure.  That  cost  money.  Now,  we 
are  not  spending  more  than  our  appropriation  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  we  have  to  go  to  the  Navy  Department  for  approval 
before  that  is  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  year  before  you  spent  $44,000  for  current 
repairs. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  current  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  spend  this  year  for  current  repairs  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I can  not  give  you  that  information  for  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  because  only  six  months  have  gone  by.  When  I sub- 
mitted the  estimate  for  1917  I submitted  a list  of  rebuilding  projects 
for  Coast  Guard  stations  and  for  launching  facilities  which  totaled 
$316,000,  and  when  I asked  for  a large  appropriation  I did  not  get 
it.  A part  of  the  projects  which  I read  iuto  the  record  in  February, 
1916,  are  still  remaining  to  be  done  to  the  amount  of  $188,000,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  complete  owing  to  the  lack  of  appropria- 
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tion.  Since  that  time,  of  course,  additional  repairs  have  become 
urgent  to  the  extent  of  $145,000,  making  now  $333,000  for  repairs  in 
general  and  rebuilding  projects  where  necessary  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1919  which  we  now  know  about.  We  have  still  in  the 
current  appropriation  for  1918,  $83,000  which  is  available  for  that, 
leaving  a balance  needed  for  1919  of  $250,000.  We  need  also  for 
current  repairs  for  1919,  just  little  things,  $30,000  for  280  stations, 
and  we  need  for  leases  which  come  out  of  this  appropriation  $22,000. 
That  is  a fixed  charge.  That  makes  a sum  total  of  $302,000,  and  that 
is  the  basis  for  my  estimate. 

Of  course,  we  have  read  into  the  record  the  list  of  projects  which 
had  to  be  attended  to  in  1917  and  now  we  have  more.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  all  of  those  things.  We  are  asking  for  $300,000.  Of 
course,  if  we  do  not  get  it  we  will  not  do  the  work,  but  it  will  cost 
more  by  deferring  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  in  spite  of  the  high  cost  of  materials  at 
this  time  that  it  is  wise  to  do  all  of  this  repairing  now  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  This  does  not  represent  all  that  we  must  even- 
tually do.  This  will  be  strung  over  the  period  from  now  until  the 
end  of  1919.  With  the  current  appropriation  $125,000 — it  is  not  the 
usual  appropriation  because  they  reduced  it  from  $175,000  to  $125,000 
last  year  in  the  midst  of  the  high  prices — we  must  have  something  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  last  year  was  $175,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  gave  us  only  $125,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  lacked  $50,000  of  getting  the  amount  of  your 
estimate  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  this  year  you  have  asked  for  $125,000  more  than 
you  asked  for  last  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  about 
$300,000  and  they  gave  us  $175,000.  I did  not  ask  for  $300,000  last 
year.  I did  not  see  much  use  of  doing  that.  I felt  that  we  would  not 
get  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  there  any  buildings  in  danger  of  falling  down? 

Mr.  Lathah.  There  are  many  buildings  in  a bad  state  of  repair. 
This  work  has  been  deferred  from  year  to  year  on  account  of  lack  of 
available  funds  until  it  has  reached  such  a point  where  it  is  now  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  something  be  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Upon  what  buildings  has  the  $125,000  been  expended? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  $125,000  has  not  all  been  expended.  We 
have  only  spent  the  money  for  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  buildings  are  in  danger  of  falling  down,  why 
have  you  not  spent  the  money? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  spending  the  money  just  as  fast  as  we  can 
get  the  contracts  arranged.  We  take  the  very  worst  first.  The  fact 
that  we  have  only  spent  that  much  money  does  not  mean  that  the 
appropriation  is  not  encumbered,  because  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  these  buildings  have  been  in  such  a bad  shape  for 
several  years,  it  looks  like  you  would  spend  the  money  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Every  year  this  money  is  used  for  the 
very  worst  thing  that  we  have  to  do,  but  there  are  certain  buildings 
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and  certain  stations  that  are  in  just  as  bad  a condition  as  some  of 
those  that  we  are  repairing,  but  we  have  not  the  money  to  attend  to 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  investigation  have  you  made  of  these  estimates 
personally?  I want  to  know  which  of  the  projects  is  the  most  urgent. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  keeper  of  the  station  makes  a report.  The 
superintendent  makes  a visit  and  reports  conditions,  and  the  inspec- 
tor likewise  makes  a report.  All  of  those  reports  come  in  and  are 
tabulated  and  studied  in  the  construction  office,  and  Mr.  Latham,  the 
chief  constructor  for  the  land  units,  goes  over  them  and  gets  up  all 
the  data,  and  if  the  building  is  in  bad  shape  the  building  inspector 
is  sent  there  again  to  report  as  to  the  exact  amount  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  minimum  repairs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  say  that  as  a result  of  these  investigations’ 
$300,000  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  the  buildings  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  In  order  to  maintain  the  buildings  in  proper 
shape  between  now  and  the  end  of  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  none  of  that  work  which  can  be  postponed? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  so.  There  is  a lot  of 
work  which  has  been  postponed.  I do  not  believe  that  it  should  be 
longer  postponed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  this  represent  a desire  for  enlarged  buildings? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Or  most  essential  repairs  for  maintenance? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Essential  repairs — what  we  must  do.  If  the 
building  is  so  far  gone  that  we  must  erect  a new  building,  that  is 
included  in  this  estimate;  and  if  not,  we  patch  up  the  old  building, 
build  a runway,  launching  facilities — all  of  those  various  essential 
things. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  will  agree  that  at  this  time,  with  materials  so 
high,  that  if  you  could  postpone  any  of  the  work  it  should  be  done  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Having  that  in  view,  you  can  not  reduce  the  amount 
any  lower  than  this  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I should  not  like  to.  This  does  not  represent  the 
estimate  that  Mr.  Latham  gave  me,  but  the  estimate  after  we  all  got 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  have  you  expended  up  to  this  time? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  actually  expended  $84,000  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  expend  the  balance  of  the  appro- 
priation before  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  making  contracts  just  as  rap- 
idly as  we  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I recall  very  well  the  hearings  at  the  time  you  made 
your  $300,000  estimate  of  needed  betterments  and  restorations.  Have 
you  considered  this  in  connection  with  the  general  situation,  the 
very  high  cost  of  material  and  the  shortage  of  labor  at  this  time, 
whether  or  not  under  those  circumstances  you  would  not  be  justified 
in  making  the  repairs  now  to  a greater  extent  than  you  have  hereto- 
fore anticipated  doing  or  of  rebuilding  in  a temporary  rather  than  a 
permanent  way  under  those  conditions  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  that  we  would  be  justified  in  doing  re- 
pairing rather  than  rebuilding.  We  are  not  contemplating  rebuild- 
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ing  in  a temporary  way  when  rebuilding  is  necessary  at  all,  because 
as  the  stations  are  isolated,  most  of  them,  I rather  think  that  Mr. 
Latham  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  it  would  cost  almost 
as  much  to  rebuild  temporarily  as  to  do  the  work  permanently.  Is 
that  correct,  Mr.  Latham? 

Mr.  Latham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  rebuilding  program  that  you  outlined 
about  two  years  ago,  as  I recall,  you  contemplated  structures  of  a 
more  permanent  character  or  of  a better  character  than  you  had 
been  using,  and  that  was  undoubtedly  a wise  policy  under  ordinary 
conditions,  but  whether  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions  it  would 
not  be  better  in  some  cases  where  you  have  to  rebuild  to  build  in 
a more  temporary  way  than  you  anticipated 

Capt.  Bertholf  (interposing).  That  is  what  we  have  done  in 
several  of  these  larger  items  that  you  speak  of,  particularly  on  the 
Lakes.  We  simply  have  not  done  it  because  they  cost  so  much  more 
money  than  anticipated,  we  thought  we  had  better  defer  the  perma- 
nent work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  some  instances,  with  the  present  high  cost  of 
labor  and  material,  it  would  doubtless  pay  you  to  repair  more  ex- 
tensively than  you  would  be  warranted  in  doing  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  I can  say  that  even  under  ordinary 
conditions  we  do  not  regularly  rebuild  stations,  but  we  keep  on  re- 
pairing them.  We  do  not  rebuild  a station  until  there  is  nothing 
else  left  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  the  war  conditions  have  changed  the 
situation. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Still  you  think  that  even  under  those  conditions, 
you  need  this  additional  estimate? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  I do  indeed.  Personally  I have  not 
seen  all  of  those  stations.  Of  course,  I can  not  see  them  all,  but  Mr. 
Latham  has  seen  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  he  knows  the  condi- 
tion they  are  in,  because  he  has  charge  of  that. 

traveling  expenses  or  mileage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is — 

For  actual  traveling  expenses  or  mileage  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  when  operating  under  the  Navy 
Department  pursuant  to  law,  for  officers,  and  actual  traveling  expenses  for 
other  persons  traveling  on  duty  under  orders  from  proper  authority,  $50,000. 

The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $35,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Travel  has  increased  abnormally  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions.  I thought  that  this  estimate  was  sufficient  when  I 
made  it.  It  was  made,  however,  before  December,  and  I find  now 
that  our  expense  for  travel  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  was  $47,000.  That  abnormal  increase  in  the  cost  of  travel 
is  very  readily  explained. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  the  money? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  From  the  Navy  Department. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  get  from  them? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Whatever  was  necessary  to  augment  the  appro- 
priation. It  is  necessary  now  that  wTe  incur  traveling  expense  in  the 
recruiting  service,  something  that  we  never  had  before.  For  in- 
stance, we  recruit  men  in  Chicago  and  other  places  and  send  them 
to  the  coast  for  training  and  later  send  them  to  the  ships.  The 
officers  and  men  have  to  be  shifted  around  much  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  the  officers  have  to  travel  a great  deal  more.  The  officers 
on  shore  duty  in  the  naval  districts  are  required  to  travel  almost 
constantly,  and  that  is  charged  to  our  appropriation.  This  increase 
in  travel,  however,  is  entirely  caused  by  war  activities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  proportion  of  this  increased  traveling  ex- 
pense is  due  to  the  travel  of  recruiting  officers  and  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Very  little  of  it  is  for  the  recruiting  officers 
themselves.  Most  of  it  is  for  the  men  they  have  recruited,  in  pass- 
ing them  to  their  stations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  necessity  for  getting  them 
quickly. 

Capt.  McAllister.  And  bringing  them  from  interior  posts  to  the 
seacoast. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  getting  a large  number  of  men  from  the 
interior  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  for  this  reason:  In  peace  times  we 
must  have  on  our  vessels  experienced  sailors,  because  our  comple- 
ments include  just  enough  men  to  man  the  ships,  but  now,  in  war 
times,  we  have  nearly  twice  as  many  on  the  ships,  and  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  be  experienced  seamen  at  first,  but  they  are  being 
trained  rapidly.  Many  of  them  are  recruited  from  the  farms  and 
in  the  country.  We  are  getting  in  green  boys  now  and  training  them 
and  they  prove  to  be  excellent  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  estimate  that  the  traveling  expense 
for  the  entire  year  will  amount  to? 

Mr.  Minot.  Just  about  double  what  is  was,  I think. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  think  it  will  be  double,  because  a large 
part  of  our  recruiting  for  the  current  year  is  over. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  estimate? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Mr.  Minot  estimates  that  it  will  be  double  the 
expenditure  for  the  past  six  months,  but  I do  not  believe  that  it  will 
be  that  much.  I would  estimate  $75,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  estimate  of  $50,000  was  made  before  you 
knew 

Capt.  Bertholf  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  before  I knew  of  the 
additional  expenses  that  were  coming  on. 

SICK  BENEFITS FAMILIES  OF  DISABLED  MEN. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  section  8 of  the  act  approved  May  4,  1882,  $50,000.”  The  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $30,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  an  old  act  which  provided  that  surfmen 
in  the  Coast  Guard  or  in  the  old  Life  Saving  Service,  if  discharged 
because  injured  in  the  line  of  duty,  should  receive  not  more  than  two 
years’  pay.  That  is  no  longer  effective,  because  such  men  are  now 
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placed  on  the  retired  list.  That  act  also  provided  that  the  widow 
of  a man  who  died  as  the  result  of  injuries  received  in  the  line  of  his 
duty  should  receive  two  years’  pay.  This  has  been  suspended  by  the 
war-risk  insurance  act,  and  therefore  we  do  not  need  all  of  this 
money.  We  do  need  a portion  of  it  for  liabilities  which  arose  under 
the  old  act  of  1882,  before  the  war-risk  insurance  act  passed — that 
is,  covering  those  who  died  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
war-risk  act.  Our  expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  under  this  item  were  $10,000,  and  we  will  probably 
not  exceed  that  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  I think  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  we  had  $20,000  instead  of  $50,000  under  that  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a statement  showing  how  many  men  died 
prior  to  that  time? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  Under  the  present  incumbrances  there 
will  be  due,  to  be  paid  during  1919,  $9,635  to  those  who  are  now  on 
the  roll. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a part  of  the  two  years’  pay  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  pay  it  monthly? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Quarterly.  When  the  war  ceases  and  normal 
conditions  are  resumed,  I understand  possibly  this  old  act  will  be 
revived. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  advise  the  reduction  of  this  estimate  from 
$50,000  to  $20,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

DRAFT  ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  draft  animals  and  their 
maintenance,  $25,000.”  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
is  $20,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  made  that  estimate  before  we  could  compile 
a statement  of  our  expenses  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  It  has  cost  us  $22,000  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  because  the  feed  for  the  draft  animals  at  the  various 
stations  has  just  about  doubled  in  cost.  The  amount  that  we  have 
estimated  for,  $25,000,  will  therefore  not  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  can  not  use  motor  vehicles  in  this  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  trying  to  do  that  now.  We  can  not 
use  passenger-carrying  motor  vehicles,  but  we  have  purchased  one 
tractor,  which  we  are  trying  out  at  one  of  our  southern  stations  to 
see  if  it  will  stand  up  in  the  salt  air.  If  it  does,  it  will  enable  us  to 
do  away  with  some  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  anticipate  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  entire  year  will  be  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  will  be  almost  double  that  for  the  first  six 
months.  It  will  probably  be  not  quite  that,  because  we  have  already 
purchased  a part  of  our  fodder  for  the  entire  year.  It  will  amount  to 
about  $36,000  for  the  entire  current  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  animals  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  an  increase.  We  have  now  90 
animals  instead  of  85,  or  an  increase  of  5. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  difference  between  the  amount  now  asked  for 
and  the  amount  of  your  estimate  is  solely  attributable  to  the  increased 
cost  of  feed? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  solely  attributable  to  the  increased  cost  of 
feed.  For  instance,  in  1916  it  cost  49  cents  per  horse  per  day;  and 
in  1917  it  cost  51.6  cents  per  horse  per  day,  and  now  the  cost  is  89 
cents  per  horse  per  day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  your  last  statement  you  said  you  had  93  horses. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  stated  that  the  average  cost  was  $12 
per  month  per  horse. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Some  of  the  horses  have  died,  and  we  have  re- 
placed those  horses,  and  in  that  way  some  of  the  numbers  were 
probably  doubled.  We  have  now  82  horses  and  8 mules.  I imagine 
that  that  93  must  have  been  an  estimate,  without  knowing  the  exact 
number  or  inadvertently  included  hired  horses.  Of  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  animals  we  own,  we  hire  them  at  places  where  we  do  not 
need  horses  for  the  entire  year.  We  hire  them  for  a certain  portion 
of  the  year  when  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  the  present  cost  is  89  cents  per  day  per 
animal  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  hay  and 
other  feed  delivered  at  the  station.  As  our  stations  are  at  isolated 
places  that  increases  the  expense,  but,  of  course,  the  same  delivery 
feature  applies  now  as  in  1917. 

TELEPHONE  LINES. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  telephone  lines  and  their  maintenance  you  ask 
for  $26,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $40,000. 
Why  do  you  make  that  reduction  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Last  year  we  asked  $40,000  to  rebuild  and  extend 
the  lines.  That  is  finished,  and  all  we  are  asking  for  now  is  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  lines.  We  have  during  the  past  year 
increased  the  communication  system  along  the  coast  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendation  of  the  presidential  committee  appointed 
to  look  into  it,  and  the  whole  system  of  coastal  communication 
under  the  Coast  Guard  is  being  utilized  by  the  naval  districts. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  this  service  connect  all  the  stations  on  the 
coast  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Practically  all  of  them  are  now  connected.  Last 
year  we  had  a total  of  1,500  miles  of  communication,  65  miles  of 
cable,  and  1,435  miles  of  overhead  line.  Now  we  have  365  miles  of 
cable  and  2,185  miles  of  overhead  line,  making  5,550  miles  altogether. 
That  is  the  system  of  communication  that  the  naval  districts  use. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  it  entirely  under  Government  ownership  and  con- 
trol or  is  any  part  of  it  leased  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  an  arrangement  with  the  commercial 
telephone  systems  by  which  we  connect  up  with  them  where  it  is  not 
advisable  to  construct  our  own  lines,  and  we  lease  equipment  from 
them,  which  is  cheaper  than  owning  it.  The  Government  actually 
owns  2,550  miles  of  cable  and  overhead  lines. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item,  u To  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  bring 
its  present  telephone  system  of  coastal  communication  to  a high 
state  of  efficiency,”  etc.,  goes  out,  does  it  not? 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  that  goes  out.  That  was  in  the  bill  last 
year  and  the  money  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  has  served  its  purpose  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir ; it  has  served  its  purpose. 

The  telephone  appropriation  reads  now,  “For  telephone  lines  and 
care  of  the  same.”  We  would  like  to  have  it  read.  “For  telephone 
lines  and  their  maintenance.” 

We  ask  that  change  because  the  language  “ care  of  the  same  ” 
might  be  construed  to  include  the  pay  of  the  people  who  are  em- 
ployed to  care  for  them  and  not  solely  for  the  purchase  of  material. 
Out  of  this  appropriation  we  must  purchase  the  material  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  these  lines.  We  would  like  to 
have  the  change,  so  as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  appropriation 
clear.  It  will  then  correspond  with  the  item  for  the  draft  animals, 
which  reads,  “ For  draft  animals  and  their  maintenance.” 

COMPENSATION  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  compensation  of  civilian 
employees  in  the  field,  $77,910.”  The  current  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  is  $61,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  asked  for  $75,000  last  year  and  you  gave  us 
$61,000.  We  are  now  asking  for  $77,940  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
expenditures  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  under 
the  head  of  “ Civilian  employees  in  the  field  ” were  $30,000.  We  have 
various  civilian  employees.  We  have  a store  at  New  York  City  that 
handles  supplies  for  the  ships  and  stations,  one  at  Grand  Haven  for 
stations,  and  one  at  San  Francisco  for  ships  and  stations.  Then,  we 
have  field  assistants  who  inspect  buildings  and  construction  work  at 
stations.  All  of  these  are  civilian  employees,  and  they  are  paid  out 
of  this  appropriation.  We  have  in  several  of  the  districts  small  sup- 
ply boats,  and  they  are  run  by  civilian  employees.  In  our  telephone- 
communication  system  we  have  a number  of  civilian  employees,  such 
as  expert  telephone  men,  who  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation.  By 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  considerably  enlarged  the  communi- 
cation system  we  must  have  more  supervision,  and  the  addition  to  this 
appropriation  is  largely  on  account  of  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  All  of  that  is  on  account  of  the  war.  is  it  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  on  account  of  our  increased  telephone 
communications.  That  increase  of  the  telephone  communications  so 
as  to  connect  up  all  of  the  stations  and  lighthouses  along  the  coast 
was  a project  that  had  its  inception  before  our  war  began.  Formerly 
we  had  no  way  of  connecting  up  certain  of  the  stations  and  the  light- 
houses, the  latter  being  the  natural  lookout  posts  for  disasters,  and  it 
was  recommended  that  all  of  them  be  connected,  so  as  to  get  prompt 
news  of  any  disaster.  It  was  recommended  that  all  of  the  different 
Government  lines  along  the  coast  be  connected  up  by  extending  our 
telephone  lines.  That  project  was  begun  before  the  war,  and  it  has 
now  proved  to  be  a very  valuable  asset  during  the  war.  and,  of  course, 
these  lines  have  to  be  maintained.  Where  we  now  have  2.500  miles  of 
line  we  formerly  had  only  1,500  miles.  Of  course,  that  means  more 
supervision  and  care. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  fix  the  compensation  of  the  civilian 
employees  in  the  field? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  has  been  fixed  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  increased  amount  of  the  estimate  due  in  any 
part  to  increased  compensations? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  The  various  classes  of  employees  in  the 
field,  by  reason  of  the  civil-service  law,  can  not  be  increased  beyond 
what  they  got  the  year  b?fore,  and  where  we  have,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  New  York  store,  a clerk  at  $1,800,  another  clerk  at  $1,400, 
and  another  clerk  at  $1,200,  nobody  could  receive  more  than  $1,800. 
We  can  not  increase  above  that.  Of  course,  where  there  is  a vacancy 
we  promote,  and  he  gets  an  increase,  but  the  sum  total  of  it  is  not 
more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  your  increased  estimate  is  not  due  to  increased 
compensation  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  these  gentlemen  do  not  share  in  the  retirement 
privilege  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir;  they  are  civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  ask  also  for  a change  in  the  form  of  this  legis- 
lation by  asking  for  the  words  u of  civilian  employees  in  the  field  ” 
instead  of  “ for  special  services.” 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  because  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
tell  just  what  should  be  charged  to  this  appropriation.  For  instance, 
we  employ  laborers  at  our  repair  depot  for  the  purpose  of  making 
repairs.  That  might  be  termed  special  services ; but  the  men  are  not 
paid  from  this  appropriation.  We  want  to  say  “ civilian  employees 
in  the  field,”  because  that  is  exactly  what  the  appropriation  is  for, 
and  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  what  should  be  charged  to  this 
appropriation,  and  there  would  be  no  difficulty  between  the  adminis- 
trative and  auditing  offices. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Howard.  Captain,  “ for  contingent  expenses,  including  sup- 
plies and  provisions  for  houses  of  refuge,  and  for  shipwrecked  per- 
sons succored  by  the  Coast  Guard,  wharfage,  towage,  freight,  stor- 
age, repairs  to  station  apparatus,  advertising,  surveys,  metals,  sta- 
tionery, labor,  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  statistical  purposes, 
and  all  other  necessary  expenses  which  are  not  included  under  any 
other  heading,  $75,000.” 

Last  year  you  received  an  appropriation  of  $50,000. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  our  expenses  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  have  been  $37,000,  and  we  estimate  that  it  will  cost  us 
about  the  same  in  1919. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now,  why  the  increase? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  real  reason  is  because  you  did  not  appro- 
priate enough  money.  We  asked  for  $70,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  got  any  money  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment for  this  particular  service  to  meet  a deficit  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Not  yet;  but  we  will  have  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  because,  you  see,  having  only  $50,000  and  having  spent  already 
$37,000,  and  figuring  on  $75,000  for  the  year,  the  appropriation  will 
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have  to  be  supplemented.  We  have  not  asked  for  more  as  yet,  be- 
cause the  fiscal  year  is  not  up.  The  increase,  of  course,  is  caused 
largely  by  the  increase  in  prices.  Out  of  the  contingent-expense 
fund  must  come  the  repairs  to  station  apparatus.  You  understand 
we  have  272  stations  and  about  1,000  of  these  boats,  and  their  engines 
and  hulls  must  be  repaired  out,  of  the  contingent  appropriation. 
In  1917,  for  instance,  it  cost  us  $61,000  for  the  entire  year,  and  of 
that  $61,000,  $18,000  was  spent  for  repairs  to  engines  and  other- 
apparatus  at  the  stations — boats,  engines,  boat  wagons,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort,  which  must  come  out  of  this  contingent  expense. 
Other  items  that  come  out  of  this  are  expenses  of  courts-martial, 
freight,  telephone  and  telegraph  tolls,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  pay  telephone  tolls  where  we  connect  our  own  lines  onto  the 
commercial  lines  and  messages  go  through  over  our  own  lines  and 
then  over  the  commercial  line.  Of  course,  telephone  and  telegraph 
tolls  have  increased  considerably  owing  to  war  activities,  and  that  is 
a large  share  of  the  increase  here.  The  freight  has  also  increased. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  increase  of  expenditures  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  is  the  increase  of  the  telephone  tolls,  telegraph  tolls, 
and  freight,  all  of  which  comes  out  of  contingent  expenses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  repairs  to  station  apparatus? 

Capt.  Berteiolf.  That  has  increased  appreciably,  but  not  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  increase  in  that  is  caused  only  by  the  increased 
cost  of  materials. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  causes  your  increase  in  freight  ? 

Capt.  Berthole.  We  are  shipping  stuff  longer  distances  now. 
Vessels  can  not  always  be  spared  to  go  from  their  headquarters  and 
it  must  be  shipped  to  them. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  use  your  own  convey- 
ances as  much  now  as  you  did  before  the  war  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  correct.  That  is  one  thing  we  can  not 
do,  and  that  accounts  for  a large  portion  of  this  increase.  For  in- 
stance, in  shipping  boats  which  we  build  at  our  depot — in  order  to 
get  them  to  the  stations  or  to  the  ships  we  have  to  now  ship  them  by 
common  carrier,  whereas  in  peace  times  we  can  relay  them  along  the 
coast  by  means  of  our  cutters.  But  now  our  cutters  are  absent  on 
other  duty  and  can  not  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  increase  has  there  been  in  freight  and  what 
are  you  estimating  for  freight  in  this  item? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I can  not  give  you  that  right  now,  but  I can  put 
it  in  the  hearing. 

Note. — The  freight  hills  actually  paid  from  the  current  appropriation  total 
$6,751.60,  but  an  examination  of  the  account  shows  that  this  amount  does  not 
begin  to  cover  the  freight  we  know  that  has  been  shipped,  and  freight  bills 
are  usually  months  in  reaching  this  office  for  settlement. 

The  expenses  for  1917  for  freight  were  $15,000.  What  it  is  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  I do  not  know,  because  I have  not 
segregated  that,  but  the  total  is  $37,000.  There  is  not  any  question 
but  what  it  has  increased,  because  we  have  had  to  ship  materials,  etc., 
in  this  different  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  it  has  increased  from  $16,000  to  $37,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Xo,  sir;  $37,000  is  the  total  for  everything. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  that  is  for  the  first  six  months? 
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SHIPWRECKED  PERSONS SUBSISTENCE  FOR. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes.  There  is  also  a change  in  legislation  asked 
for  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes;  “ communication  service,  subsistence  of”  in- 
stead of  “ supplies  and  provisions  for  houses  of  refuge  and  for  ship- 
wrecked persons.” 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  We  desire  the  words  “supplies  and 
provisions  for  houses  of  refuge  ” to  be  changed  to  “ subsistence  of 
shipwrecked  persons,”  because  such  supplies  as  are  needed  for  a house 
of  refuge  are  bought  ordinarily  out  of  the  appropriation  for  outfits 
and  supplies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  charged  to  that 
appropriation.  The  only  things  that  come  out  of  “ contingent  ex- 
pense ” are  those  things  not  provided  for  in  the  other  items  of  ap- 
propriation. We  have  never  purchased  supplies  and  provisions  for 
the  houses  of  refuge  from  this  appropriation  except  they  were  to  be 
used  for  shipwrecked  persons.  Provisions  should  come  out  of  the 
regular  appropriation  for  rations,  and  outfits,  etc.,  out  of  the  regular 
appropriation  for  outfits,  and  we  do  not  know  at  what  time  the 
accounting  officers  may  require  us  to  charge  to  the  contingent  appro- 
priation those  few  supplies  that  go  to  the  houses  of  refuge,  and 
therefore  we  ask  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  be  changed  in 
order  to  pay  out  of  contingent  only  the  subsistence  of  shipwrecked 
persons — those  who  are  not  connected  with  the  service. 

COMMUNICATION  SERVICE,  TELEGRAMS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  ask  to  insert  the  words  “communication  serv- 
ice ” ; what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Communication  service  refers  to  telephone  tolls 
and  telegraph  tolls. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  the  change  in  that  language? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Because  while  this  expense  is  paid  out  of  contin- 
gent now,  we  would  like  to  have  it  made  plain  that  it  should  be  paid 
out  of  this  appropriation.  It  is  only  paid  out  of  this  appropriation 
now  because  that  has  always  been  done  in  the  past.  Under  the 
former  Bevenue  Cutter  Service  we  used  to  pay  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  tolls  out  of  contingent  ; the  former  Live- Saving  Service 
did  not  do  that,  but  charged  the  tolls  to  the  rentals,  because  phones 
were  usually  rented  by  the  month  or  quarter.  When  the  Coast  Guard 
was  created  we  could  not  very  well  separate  the  daily  tolls  from  the 
monthly  tolls  and  we  therefore  combined  all  charges  for  tolls  and  paid 
it  out  of  the  contingent  expenses,  as  we  formerly  did  in  the  Bevenue 
Cutter  Service.  This  was  interest  of  simplicity,  and  we  want  to  make 
plain  that  this  “ communication  service  ” belongs  under  “ contingent,” 
because  that  has  reference  to  the  paid  telegrams  and  paid  telephone 
calls.  The  legislation  suggested  here  is  in  order  to  make  the  appro- 
priation clear  as  to  what  it  is  to  cover  so  there  can  be  no  question 
about  it. 

SAULT  STE.  MARIE,  MICH.,  LAND  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  AT. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now.  Captain,  we  have  here  a supplemental  estimate 
contained  in  House  Document  No.  523,  as  follows: 

Purchase  of  land  and  improvements,  Sault  Sainte  Marie.  Michigan,  and 
further  improvement  of  same : For  the  acquisition  by  purchase  of  land  and  im- 
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provements  on  water  front  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Michigan,  needed  for  wharf, 
storage  warehouse,  boathouse,  and  office  purposes,  $10,500;  for  further  improve- 
ment of  same.  $20,000  (submitted),  $30,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  a new  wharf;  that  is  what  this  refers  to? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  want  a wharf,  which  is  something  we  have 
never  had  before.  I will  explain  that  up  at  the  Soo  is  the  head- 
quarters for  the  patrol  of  those  inland  waterways.  All  of  the  traffic 
from  the  upper  lakes  to  the  lower  lakes  passes  through  the  Soo  and 
the  St.  Marys  River  waterway.  There  are  very  stringent  regulations 
in  order  to  protect  those  waterways,  and  the  Coast  Guard  has  to 
enforce  those  rules  and  regulations,  and  to  do  this  we  maintain  a tug- 
boat and  several  small  motor  boats.  We  have  no  wharf  and  no 

shore  plant  there  at  all,  and  these  boats  lay  up  in  the  winter  and  tie 
up  in  the  summer  wherever  they  are  permitted.  One  of  the  results 
of  having  no  plant  at  all  was  the  loss  of  a life  last  year.  An  ex- 
plosion occurred  of  condemned  fireworks  on  the  wharf  and  near  the 
storehouse  where  our  cutter  was  lying.  The  storehouse  was  de- 
molished and  a part  of  the  wharf  badly  damaged.  The  explosion 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  our  men  and  the  injury  of  another.  We 
should  have  a wharf  and  a storehouse  in  which  to  store  our  surplus 
outfit,  and  also  to  care  for  the  goods  which  we  must  ship  to  the  iso- 
lated stations  on  the  Upper  Lakes  and  to  house  our  small  boats  in 
winter.  At  present  our  boats  lay  up  wherever  we  may  be  able  get 
permission.  We  investigated  conditions  and  we  found  we  could  get 
land  which  belonged  to  the  War  Department  on  the  right  opposite 
side  of  the  canal,  but  it  would  cost  about  as  much  to  improve  that 
site  and  to  build  upon  it  as  it  would  to  purchase  a wharf  now  already 
in  existence  and  improve  that  for  our  purposes. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  do  you  propose  to 
use  for  land  and  how  much  for  construction  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $10,500  for  the  land. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  land  do  you  expect  to  acquire? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  land  we  ask  for  here  is  on  Portage  Avenue 
at  the  Soo,  104  feet  wide,  and  392  feet  from  there  to  the  beginning 
of  the  wharf,  which  makes  a square  392  feet  by  104  feet,  and  the 
wharf  at  present  in  existence  is  191  feet  long  and  53  feet  wide.  That 
comprises  the  extent  of  it.  There  is  an  old  building  on  the  property 
which  can  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  estimated  value  of  that  building? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I do  not  know  the  estimated  value  of  the  par- 
ticular building,  but  the  board  that  submitted  the  report  estimated 
the  value  of  the  entire  property  that  we  want  to  buy  a $10,000,  and 
$500  is  added  because  the}7  would  not  give  an  option  on  the  land  un- 
less sufficient  money  was  added  to  pay  the  taxes  which  would  accrue 
before  we  could  possibly  get  permission  to  purchase  the  land.  It 
is  the  only  piece  of  land  up  there  available  for  our  purposes  that  can 
be  obtained  at  a reasonable  figure,  and  it  is  the  smallest  one  we  could 
get.  There  are  other  properties  we  could  get,  but  they  are  larger 
than  we  need  and  cost  too  much,  and  the  one  we  want  can  be  pur- 
chased now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  the  wharf  by  reason  of  this  explosion 
of  fireworks  has  been  injured  to  some  extent? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  explosion  up  there  damaged  the  old  wharf, 
and  demolished  the  old  building. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  continuing  to  use  it? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  are  continuing  to  use  the  outer  end  of  it, 
hut  is  is  unsafe  in  its  present  condition  and  the  owner  will  not 
repair  it  and  we  have  no  control  over  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  the  lack  of  control  makes  it  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  you  go  to  building  a wharf  now  when,  as  we 
have  said  so  often  here  to-day,  materials  are  so  high,  labor  so  scarce, 
and  when  there  is  every  reason  why  Ave  should  not  do  it  unless 
there  is  some  crying  necessity  about  it? 

Capt.  Berholf.  We  can  not  get  a lease  on  any  more  except  from 
month  to  month,  and  we  have  to  pay  whatever  they  ask  us  for  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  paying? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $700  a year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  had  an  annual  lease? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  they  refuse  now  to  lease  it  to  you? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  My  recollection  of  it  is  we  could  not  get  a lease 
unless  we  took  it  at  an  increased  rental,  say,  of  a couple  hundred 
dollars,  and  we  have  to  vacate  whenever  they  grve  notice,  as  the 
owner  is  trying  to  sell.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  no  facilities 
at  this  Avharf.  It  is  just  a plain  tumble-down  wharf  and  is  unsafe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $700  is  a ATery  small  interest  cost  on  $30,500,  which 
is  the  amount  you  are  nowT  asking  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes ; that  is  true,  if  it  is  figured  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  cheap  at  $700. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  if  we  can  get  it  again,  and  is  made  safe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Even  if  you  paid  $1,000  you  will  admit  it  is  cheap  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  if  it  is  possible  to  use  it,  do  you  not  think  you 
ought  to  continue  to  use  it  as  long  as  this  war  is  on,  and  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  get  materials  with  which  to  build  a new  wharf  and  labor  with 
which  to  put  in  a new  wharf? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  lres;  but  the  wharf  we  are  attempting  to  pur- 
chase is  already  built,  such  as  it  is,  and  all  we  expect  to  do  is  to  take 
$20,000  to  construct  buildings  and  make  that  Avliarf  a better  wharf. 
If  we  continue  to  use  the  present  wharf  we  will  haATe  a precarious  sort 
of  occupancy  there,  and  we  may  be  able  to  use  it  or  we  may  not  be 
able  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Somebody  else  will  rent  it  or  buy  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  tried  to  secure  a lease  at  an  increased 
rental  over  this  $700? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  Ave  have  tried  to  do  that,  and  we  can  not 
get  it  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  any  figure? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  indeed,  they  Avill  not  rent  it  for  one  year. 
Shipping  is  increasing,  and  I do  not  blame  them,  because  other 
people  Avill  pay  more  for  temporary  use. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  IIa\7e  you  really  made  a serious  effort  to  secure  it  at 
any  figure?  Have  you  asked  them  to  put  a figure  on  it? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  communicated  with  our  officer  in  charge  and 
asked  him  to  get  a lease  for  the  next  year,  and  he  reported  that  he 
could  not  obtain  a suitable  wharf  in  that  locality. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  this  inspector? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  He  is  the  officer  in  charge,  Lieut.  Addison.  He  is 
in  charge  of  the  patrol,  and  naturally  he  wants  proper  facilities. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Naturally. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That,  of  course,  is  true.  He  has  these  several 
boats,  and  he  must  take  care  of  them,  and  at  the  present  time,  in 
addition  to  all  that,  he  is  the  section  commander  of  that  portion  of 
the  Great  Lakes  district  and  has,  in  addition  to  his  duties  of  patrol- 
ling the  Soo,  all  the  Naval  Reserve  activities,  and  they  dump  on  him 
a couple  of  hundred  men  now  and  then,  and  he  has  no  place  to  put 
them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  this  to  put  up  buildings  to  take  care  of  200  men? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh.  no;  but  it  will  be  available  for  that  purpose. 
Our  request  is  not  caused  by  that  demand  at  all.  This  is  purely  for 
our  own  necessities.  I do  not  think  the  price  of  this  land  we  desire 
has  increased  with  the  increase  in  other  prices. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  get  the  exclusive  use  of  this  wharf  for  $700 
a year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Only  a portion  of  the  wharf.  I have  not  all  the 
correspondence  here  now,  but  we  had  the  privilege  of  lying  at  the 
wharf.  We  must  have  a place  to  berth,  and  that  is  about  all  we  had. 
We  could  use  the  wharf,  but  we  did  not  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  keeping  everybody  else  off  that  wharf. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  anybody  else  use  the  wharf? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes;  everybody. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  had  a certain  place  reserved  for  your  tugs? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  buy  a piece  of  land  at  this  particular  time,  which  you 
have  asked  about,  I can  not  answer  right  now,  but  I would  like  the 
privilege  of  putting  in  the  hearing  all  the  data  you  have  asked  for. 
1 will  find  out  from  the  correspondence  just  exactly  what  was  re- 
ported and  what  the  situation  is.  It  has  been  some  time  since  this 
plan  was  arranged  for,  and  I am  somewhat  hazy  about  the  details. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I would  like  to  know  how  old  the  wharf  is,  its  con- 
dition, and  then  if  you  have  any  reason  to  show  why  it  should  be 
done  at  this  time  we  would  like  to  have  that.  You  say  it  is  unsatis- 
factory and  inefficient,  and  we  will  admit  that. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  the  question  is  whether  it  is  so  unsatisfactory  as 
to  demand  this  expenditure  at  this  time. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I will  get  that  data  together  and  put  it  in  the 
record. 

WHARF  AT  SAULT  ste.  marie. 

The  property  we  are  now  occupying  is  a part  of  four  claims,  with  a total 
frontage  of  about  300  feet  and  a depth  of  about  500  feet  from  the  face  of  the 
wharves  to  the  street.  We  rent  wharfage  on  the  western  side.  There  is  a 
large  coal  wharf  on  the  other  part  of  the  property  and  a narrow  slip  between 
that  wharf  and  the  one  we  rent.  The  owner  will  not  sell  except  as  a whole,  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  was  quoted  as  $80,000.  The  wharf  we  use  is  under  lease 
until  1921  to  a second  party,  from  whom  we  rent.  He  desires  to  use  the  wharf 
for  other  purposes  and  will  not  fit  it  up  for  our  needs  nor  give  a long-term 
least  on  it.  It  is  a desirable  piece  of  property  but  is  too  near  the  heaviest 
water  traffic  for  convenient  ingress  and  egress.  The  wharf  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  Government  pier,  where  vessels  in  traffic  make  fast  while  awaiting 
their  turn  to  pass  through  the  locks.  It  is  a wood-pile  structure  some  30  years 
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old,  covered  with  heavy  planks,  having  a frontage  of  about  30  feet  and  a depth 
of  about  150  feet.  The  inner  part  of  the  slip  is  very  shallow.  Many  of  the 
piles  are  rotten  and  the  explosion  of  which  I have  previously  spoken  wrecked 
the  old  storehouse  and  a large  part  of  the  wharf  immediately  abreast  of  the 
berth  we  lease,  there  was  a hole  about  20  feet  square  where  the  wharf  was 
completely  demolished.  The  hole  is  partly  covered  by  loose  boards.  The  whole 
wharf  is  unsafe  in  its  present  condition.  The  increasing  traffic  on  the  Soo  has 
rendered  necessary  an  increase  in  our  equipment  in  the  way  of  boats,  which 
in  turn  renders  necessary  wharfage,  storage,  and  workshops  for  the  upkeep  of 
our  equipment. 

The  property  which  we  desire  to  purchase  is  about  a half  mile  farther  east 
and  out  of  the  way  of  heavy  traffic.  It  has  a fair  wharf  now  which  could  be 
adapted  to  our  needs  by  a small  amount  of  construction,  costing  probably 
about  $5,000.  There  is  a building  near  the  head  of  this  wharf  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage  as  a storehouse,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  use  in,  housing 
boats  or  as  a workshop.  It  is  a one-story  shed,  about  50  by  30  feet,  in  fair  con- 
dition. The  wharf  and  building  are  about  10  years  old.  I am  unable  to  state 
their  exact  age.  The  property  is  in  much  better  condition  than  that  we  are  now 
using.  It  is  convenient  to  the  main  waterfront  street  and  there  is  land  enough 
to  accommodate  the  buildings  we  need.  The  season  of  navigation  is  about 
eight  months,  during  which  time  our  boats  must  be  run  practically  all  of  the 
time.  There  is  no  time  to  lay  them  up  for  repairs  during  the  active  season. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  have  a suitable  boathouse  where  the  boats  can 
be  housed  and  repaired  in  the  winter.  A workshop  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  boathouse.  Heat  must  be  provided,  as  during  the  winter  the  tem- 
perature is  very  low,  frequently  20  to  40  degrees  below  zero.  Many  of  our 
stations  on  Lake  Superior  are  inaccessible  by  regular  steamers  and  supplies 
for  them  are  sent  to  the  Soo  for  distribution  as  opportunity  affords.  For  this 
reason  a suitable  storehouse  is  necessary,  as  freight  sheds  in  the  town  are 
small  and  shippers  and  consignees  are  expected  to  remove  goods  promptly  after 
arrival.  The  wharf  could  be  used  for  our  immediate  needs  without  additional 
construction.  A boathouse  and  workshop  are  greatly  needed,  but  could  be 
dispensed  with  for  the  present.  The  boats  would  last  longer  and  be  more  effi- 
cient if  they  could  be  properly  housed  and  cared  for  in  the  winter.  Eventually 
we  shall  have  to  extend  the  wharf  somewhat,  but  that  is  not  a pressing  need. 
This  is  the  cheapest  desirable  property  we  have  been  able  to  find  at  the  Soo 
and  I consider  the  price  asked  as  just  and  reasonable.  The  trend  of  building 
at  the  Soo  is  toward  this  wharf,  so  that  the  value  of  the  property  will  probably 
increase  materially  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  there  any  buildings  that  you  occupy  now  on  the 
wharf  which  you  now  use  or  rent? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  There  was  an  old  storehouse  there,  an  old  build- 
ing, but  it  has  been  torn  down  entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  from  that  wharf  is  the  land  which  you 
now  propose  to  purchase? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  About  half  a mile. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  new  site  as  available  and  as  satisfactory  as 
the  other  in  its  location? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Much  more  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  its  increasing 
in  price? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I think  so,  because  they  gave  us  an  option  on 
this  wharf,  which  was  good  only  until  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  enable  us  to  present  the  case  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  land  is  to  cost  you  $10,500,  as  I understand? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  improvement  would  be  necessary  to 
make  that  land  available  for  use  without  the  erection  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Latham.  The  idea  was  to  have  a place  where  they  could  take 
care  of  their  equipment.  At  the  old  wharf,  which  they  have  been 
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occupying,  there  is  no  equipment  for  handling  or  repairing  their 
boats  or  properly  taking  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  would  be  no  worse  off  in  the  new  location 
if  you  had  none  of  those  facilities? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true.  We  would  be  no  worse  off.  We 
would  be  better  off  on  account  of  the  building  now  on  the  property 
we  wish  to  buy. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  tract  of  land  you  seek  to  acquire  and  for 
which  you  have  made  an  estimate  a better  location  than  the  one  you 
have  now? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Very  much  better. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  the  sort  of  location  you  desire  and  in  every 
way  a satisfactory  one? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  desire  it  much  more  than  if  we  could  obtain 
the  land  that  the  Army  now  owns,  because  in  the  latter  case  we  would 
have  to  provide  a ferry  to  get  over  on  that  land.  This  land  is  on  the 
same  side  as  our  activities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  an  appropriation,  in  addition  to  the 
cost  price,  would  you  require  to  put  this  new  tract  in  condition  to 
make  it  usuable  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  It  is  usable  now  to  the  same  extent  that  the  pres- 
ent wharf  we  hire  is  usuable. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  a wharf  there  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes;  and  a building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  you  could  make  the  purchase  of  this  tract  of  land 
without  putting  any  improvements  on  it  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  could  be  utilized  to  tie  up  to  and 
land  our  stuff. 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  that  condition  could  you  then  afford  to  do 
away  with  the  present  leased  site  you  have  in  the  event  you  acquired 
this  old  one? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Oh,  yes ; we  would  not  have  to  hire  anything. 

Mr.  Howard.  Although  the  new  site  was  not  improved  more  than 
it  is  at  present? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Without  improving  the  new  site  we  would  still 
have  a wharf,  which  is  what  we  need  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  for  the  time  being  you  could  get  along  with  the 
new  site  without  any  improvements  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  would  be  much  better  than  the 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

REPAIRS  TO  COAST  GUARD  CUTTERS. 

Mr.  HoWx\rd.  “For  repairs  to  Coast  Guard  cutters,  $350,000.” 

There  was  appropriated  last  year  $175,000.  How  much  has  been 
used  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Up  to  the  end  of  December,  $71,312. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  would  be  $142,000  if  you  did  not  use  any  more 
for  the  next  six  months  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now  you  have  asked  for  $350,000,  which  is  probably 
more  than  you  have  ever  estimated  you  would  use.  Why  this  in- 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  The  first  reason  is  we  have  not  the  money  to  ex- 
pend this  year  and  therefore  can  not  expend  it.  We  made  the  esti- 
mate for  the  fiscal  year  1919  in  this  way : We  take  our  hull-board  re- 
ports and  the  known  condition  of  our  ships — these  are  the  cutters — 
and  we  ascertain  what  we  must  have  in  the  way  of  major  repairs  on 
those  vessels  between  now  and  the  end  of  1919.  I have  this  tabu- 
lated; the  Bear , Gresham , Guthrie , Hudson , Itasca , Manning , Mo- 
hawk, Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  Unalga,  and  Wmnisimmet.  The  Bear, 
$20,000  for  the  hull.  On  the  Gresham,  $40,000  for  the  hull  and 
$55,000  for  the  machinery,  which  means  putting  in  new  boilers;  we 
expect  before  the  end  of  1919  we  will  have  to  do  that  or  stop  running 
her,  because  her  boilers  are  very  old.  The  Guthrie  needs . a new 
boiler ; it  will  not  be  long  before  she  must  have  it,  and  that  will  cost 
$10,000, 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  she  built? 

Capt.  McAllister.  1895. 

Capt.  Berthlof.  The  next  one  is  the  Hudson;  she  needs  repairs  to 
her  hull  to  the  amount  of  $7,500,  this  includes  strengthening  the 
deck  house  and  repairs  to  the  structural  iron  work.  The  next  one  is 
the  Itasca,  which  needs  a thorough  overhauling.  It  is  expected  that 
the  repairs  to  the  structural  part  of  her  hull  will  cost  $25,000.  The 
next  one  is  the  Manning.  She  is  now  on  distant  service.  It  was  in- 
tended to  repair  her  this  year,  but  we  did  not  have  time,  and  we  sent 
her  over  without  making  them.  We  expect  she  will  be  back  before 
the  end  of  1919  and  will  need  $30,000. 

We  estimated  $10,000  for  the  Mohaivk , but  she  has  since  been  lost 
and  we  do  not  need  that  now.  The  Onondaga,  $115,000,  new  boilers 
and  thorough  overhauling  and  rebuilding  of  the  ship.  This  same 
was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Algonquin,  and  she  is  now  on  distant 
service.  The  Onondaga  is  not  now  in  active  service,  as  we  had  not 
the  money  to  repair  her.  She  is  simply  up  at  New  London  standing 
by  as  a station  ship.  The  Tuscarora,  $23,000;  the  Unalga , $5,000; 
and  the  Winnisimmet,  $10,000.  That  totals  $340,000  that  we  will 
need  to  put  the  ships  in  shape  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1919.  It  costs  $40,000  to  fit  the  cutters  that  were  sent  on  the 
other  side  for  distant  service.  That  has  been  already  spent.  For 
current  repairs  we  need  $94,000,  which  makes  the  total  amount  nec- 
essary up  to  June,  1919,  $475,000.  We  have  available  for  that 
purpose  $125,000  out  of  our  current  appropriation,  including  the 
$40,000  expended.  We  must  have,  therefore,  $349,000  to  do  this 
work.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  estimate.  If  we  do  not  get  it,  the 
vessels  will  have  to  go  without  being  repaired. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have  only  used  $71,000 
when  the  vessels  are  badly  in  need  of  repair? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  the  amount  for  the  first  six  months.  That 
has  already  been  paid.  When  the  bills  come  in  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  consumed.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $175,000. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  that  has  to  be  set  aside,  and  will  bemused, 
for  the  current  repairs — breakdowns  that  happen  from  time  to  time — 
leaving  $125,000  available  for  these  major  repairs.  We  will  spend 
that  before  the  year  is  over  on  the  items  that  we  have  already 
enumerated. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  many  vessels  do  you  use  this  repair  fund  for? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Thirty-three  large  and  small  vessels. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  reported  48  last  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Last  year  we  carried  in  the  register  several  of  the 
very  small  craft  that  we  do  not  carry  in  the  list  any  more.  We  carry 
as  vessels  only  those  of  a respectable  size,  21  seagoing  cutters,  and 
12  harbor  boats,  tugs.  We  do  not  carry  launches  any  more  in  the 
register. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Last  year  you  asked  for  $175,000,  did  you  not? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Barnes.  And  we  gave  you  $175,000? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  My  understanding  is  that  we  gave  you  just  what  you 
asked  for.  How  is  it  that  you  had  this  large  amount  that  you  say 
you  did  not  anticipate  spending?  This  is  one  of  the  few  items  where 
they  did  give  you  all  you  asked  for. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  I made  this  estimate  after  the  same  plan  two 
years  ago.  I itemized  all  of  this  and  then  did  not  get  the  $800,000 
or  $400,000  that  we  asked  for.  We  have  been  getting  $175,000  right 
along,  endeavoring  to  make  that  do,  but  we  find  that  we  can  not 
any  longer  make  it  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $175,000  is  the  estimate  which  you  have  submitted  as 
far  back  as  1912  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No.  sir;  we  asked  for  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No;  you  did  not  estimate  for  any  more,  not  as  far 
back  as  1912.  You  asked  for  $175,000  each  year  until  1917,  when 
you  had  a deficiency  of  $25,000.  This  has  been  one  item  in  which 
you  have  not  been  cut  a cent,  and  it  is  the  one  item  which  you  are  now 
doubling,  $350,000  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  We  can  get  along  on  $175,000  next  year,  just  the 
same,  if  we  defer  all  of  these  very  necessary  things.  As  to  the  esti- 
mate I have  just  given  you  for  the  Onondaga she  is  not  now  being 
used  for  war  service  for  the  reason  that  we  had  not  the  money  to 
properly  repair  her  in  time.  The  Algonquin , the  sister  ship  of  the 
Onondaga , was  fitted  up  last  year  at  a cost  of  about  $115,000,  and 
she  is  now  doing  efficient  duty  abroad.  It  will  take  $115,000  to  fit 
the  Onondaga  as  she  ought  to  be.  That  would  take  the  greater  part 
of  the  usual  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  not  ask  for  any  more,  and  I wondered  where 
the  necessity  for  the  immediate  repairing  occurred  this  year? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  They  are  cumulative.  If  we  had  had  $200,000 
or  $300,000  last  year  and  the  year  before,  all  of  these  things  would 
have  been  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  not  ask  for  it? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No;  we  expected  to  postpone  these  repairs,  and 
we  did  postpone  them,  and  now  we  must  have  the  money. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  can  reduce  this  estimate  $10,000,  because  you 
have  included  an  item  for  the  Mohawk , and  she  has  been  lost? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir.  We  do  not  need  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  an  item  like  this  there  are  certain  repairs 
that  are  imperative? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  can  not  run  the  boats  without  certain  repairs. 
There  are  other  things  that  you  may  or  may  not  do. 
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Capt.  Bertholf.  That  is  true. 

Capt.  McAllister.  There  is  one  item  which  is  imperative,  the  new 
boilers  for  the  Gresham.  She  can  not  go  any  longer. 

Mr.- Mondell.  How  much  will  the  boilers  cost? 

Capt.  McAllister.  At  least  $55,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  other  item? 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  Onondaga , the  same. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $55,000  for  the  boilers  and  $60,000  for  the  deck. 
We  can  not  put  the  boilers  in  without  renewing  the  structural-steel 
work — frames,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  would  a new  boat  like  that  cost? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Now? 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  In  normal  conditions. 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $150,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  how  much  would  it  cost  now  ? 

Capt.  McAllister.  Anything  that  they  cared  to  ask  for  it  if  you 
could  get  anybody  to  build  it.  Maybe,  it  would  cost  $600,000. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Is  she  out  of  commission? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Practically  so.  She  is  at  the  academy  and  goes 
out  a few  days  at  a time  in  smooth  water  to  train  the  cadets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  she  needed? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Absolutely.  They  are  asking  for  more  ships  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  she  a useful  ship? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  she  the  right  sort  of  a ship  for  the  service? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  tonnage? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  About  1.000  tons.  Her  sister  ship  is  now  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  $170,000  for  those  two  boats? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  else  is  in  the  imperative  class? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  The  Bear  will  have  to  have  $20,000  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  that  for,  boilers  ? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir.  She  is  a wooden  ship.  She  is  about  30 
years  old.  She  is  the  only  one  we  have  which  can  go  into  the  Arctic. 
She  must  have  these  repairs  by  next  year. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Are  those  the  only  imperative  items  outside  of  the 
$50,000  for  general  repairs? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  $94,000  for  current  repairs,  ordinary  small  items, 
docking,  and  current  repairs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  that  is  imperative? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  That  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  make  any  provision  in  your  estimate  for 
unforeseen  accidents? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  items  that  total  $280,000,  which  you  put 
in  the  imperative  class? 

Capt.  Bertholf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  With  the  expenditure  of  $55,000  for  boilers  for  one 
ship  and  $115,000  on  the  other  you  actually  put  into  commission  two 
very  useful  ships ? 
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Capt.  Bertiiolf.  Yes;  two  good  ships. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  1.000  tons  each? 

Capt.  Bertiiolf.  Yes,  sir.  The  Gresham  is  now  in  commission, 
in  the  fifth  district.  It  is  only  a question  of  when  she  will  stop;  a 
month  or  so. 

Capt.  McAllister.  The  boilers  were  built  for  160  pounds,  and  we 
find  that  it  is  not  safe  to  run  it  up  to  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  old  are  the  boilers? 

Capt.  McAllister.  They  were  built  in  1897.  They  are  Scotch 
boilers,  and  are  in  a very  poor  condition.  We  really  hate  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  having  a crew  on  her. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  long  would  it  take  to  commission  this  ship 
with  new  boilers? 

Capt,  McAllister.  Six  months,  I judge.  All  the  machinery  fa- 
cilities of  the  country,  particularly  boilers,  are  taken  up  by  the 
Shipping  Board  and  the  Navy. 


Tuesday,  March  26,  1918. 
BUREAU  OF  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  JAMES  L.  WILMETH,  DIRECTOR,  MR.  A.  P. 

RUTH,  CHIEF  CLERK,  AND  MR.  WILLIAM  S.  BROUGHTON,  CHIEF, 

DIVISION  OF  LOANS  AND  CURRENCY. 

limitation  on  number  of  sheets  printed. 

(See  p.  87.) 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates,  as  I understand  them,  are  based 
upon  a schedule  of  work  which  contemplates  the  use  of  110,000,000 
sheets  of  United  States  currency,  13,000,000  sheets  of  national-bank 
notes  and  Federal  reserve  currency,  100,353,000  sheets  of  internal- 
revenue.  stamps,  305,000  sheets  of  customs  stamps,  687.300  sheets  of 
opium  orders  and  special  tax  stamps,  and  5,052,800  sheets  of  checks, 
drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  the  head  of  a Engraving  and  printing  ” an 
explanation  is  made  of  the  needs  of  the  bureau  for  various  kinds  of 
paper.  Will  you  explain  what  connection  your  office  has  with  the 
purchase  and  the  custody  of  this  paper  after  it  is  purchased? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Division  of  Loans  and  Cur- 
rency in  the  Secretary’s  office,  for  the  Secretary,  has  control  of  the 
bureau  printing  through  the  issue  of  paper  used  for  printing  securi- 
ties. As  regards  distinctive  currency  paper,  at  the  time  the  esti- 
mates are  being  prepared  by  the  department  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  is  requested  to  submit  an  estimate  of  his  requirements 
for  United  States  currency  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  is  asked  to  submit  a similar  estimate  as  to  his 
requirements  for  supplying  national  bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve- 
bank  notes,  those  two  kinds  of  currency  supplied  by  the  comptroller 
being  based  upon  the  deposit  of  LTnited  States  bonds  with  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States.  Federal  reserve  notes  are  not  estimated 
for,  as  the  expense  of  their  preparation  is  borne  by  the  Federal 
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reserve  banks.  The  Treasurer  and  the  comptroller  having  submitted 
estimates,  and  those  estimates  having  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  they  are  transmitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Loans 
and  Currency.  The  director  of  the  bureau  uses  those  approved  esti- 
mates as  the  basis  for  estimating  the  cost  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed b}^  his  bureau  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Loans  and  Currency  uses  those  estimates  in  computing 
estimates  for  the  appropriation  required  to  purchase  the  necessary 
distinctive  paper. 

The  appropriation  having  been  made  by  Congress,  the  Secretary 
contracts  for  the  distinctive  paper ; he  receives  it  into  his  own  ‘charge 
at  the  bureau,  in  the  office  of  the  custodian  of  paper,  and  it  is  issued 
to  the  bureau  only  as  work  is  authorized  within  the  limits  set  by 
Congress.  The  director  of  the  bureau  must  account  for  every  sheet 
of  paper  issued  to  him,  either  through  the  delivery  of  perfect  work 
to  the  Treasurer  or  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  or  through 
the  return  of  the  spoiled  sheets  to  the  custodian  of  paper. 

That,  in  a few  words,  covers  the  routine  of  the  method  followed 
in  imposing  a check  on  the  director. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  as  to  the  other  paper 

Mr.  Broughton  (interposing).  As  to  the  other  paper  referred  to 
in  this  section,  the  offices  concerned  follow  much  the  same  procedure 
in  submitting  their  estimates  of  deliveries  required.  The  paper  is 
purchased  by  the  director  but  is  delivered  to  the  custodian  of  paper 
for  issue  upon  requisition  when  the  work  has  been  authorized,  and 
through  the  issue  of  the  paper  check  upon  the  work  of  the  bureau  is 
exercised. 

The  Chairman.  What  check  is  there  on  the  director  of  the  bureau 
touching  the  amount  of  paper  that  he  buys  for  these  various  kinds  of 
stamps,  checks,  etc.,  or  the  paper  that  is  used  for  purposes  other  than 
the  printing  of  United  States  notes  and  national  bank  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  specific  appropriations  for  these  different 
classes  of  paper  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that.  I am  perfectly  familiar  with 
that ; but  that  is  not  a response  to  my  question : The  check  you  have 
on  the  director,  touching  distinctive  paper,  is  that  he  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  except  as  it  is  delivered  to  him  and  he  is 
charged  with  the  amount  turned  over  to  him.  Now,  in  regard  to 
the  other  paper,  he  buys  it  himself,  and  while  he  turns  it  over  to  the 
custodian  of  paper,  there  has  been  no  checking  system  mentioned 
by  which  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  paper  that  is  bought  is  actu- 
ally turned  over. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I think  the  director  can  tell  you  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  my  statement  is  that  there  is  no 
check  touching  the  paper  that  he  buys  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I think  there  is  a check  through  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  who  would  authorize  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  to  be  used  for  revenue  stamps;  and,  as  to  the  check  paper, 
the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Printing  and  stationery  would  authorize 
the  purchase  of  that  paper.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Wilmeth  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  In  part  that  is  correct.  The  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  gives  us  requisitions  for  printing  internal-revenue 
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stamps,  and  the  chief  of  the  Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery 
gives  us  requisitions  on  which  we  print  disbursing  officers’  checks. 
This  paper,  when  it  is  delivered  to  the  director,  is  checked  off  and 
delivered  directly  to  the  custodian  of  paper,  who  issues  it  to  the 
director  upon  requisition. 

The  Chairman.  The  distinctive  paper  is  used  only  in  printing 
moneys  of  the  United  States  and  national-bank  notes  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  a correct  statement,  in  so  far  as  Congress 
appropriates  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  sort  of  paper,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is 
also  used  in  making  Federal  reserve  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  not  purchased  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  for  convenience,  that  paper  is  issued 
from  our  paper  stock,  and  the  stock  is  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  there  is  no  purchase  through  an  outside 
agency  of  distinctive  paper  for  Federal  reserve  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir;  there  is  only  one  stock. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  having  made  this  statement  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  department  and  in  the  bureau,  are  you  prepared  to 
state  why  or  on  what  basis  these  particular  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  have  been  made  up?  You  are  asking  for  110,000,000 
sheets  of  United  States  currency  as  against  100,000,000  sheets  last 
year.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  figures  are  correct.  The  Treasury  Department 
should  explain  those  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  prepared  to  testify  as  to  that  estimate? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  That  is  the  Treasury  Department  matter. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  of  course, 
is  responsible  for  that  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  he  is,  and  we  want  an  explanation 
of  it. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  basis  for  that  estimate  is  the  requirement  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  paper  currency  be  available  and  the  increase 
over  last  year’s  estimate  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the  department  to 
supply  small  notes  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands  of  busi- 
ness. With  the  100,000.000  sheets  authorized  for  the  current  year, 
there  is  practically  no  reserve  of  $1  and  $2  notes,  and  the  Treasurer 
is  not  able  to  meet  the  demand  therefor. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  amount  of  notes 
outstanding  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  On  last  June  30  there  were  outstanding  417,- 
938,931  pieces  of  United  States  paper  currency. 

The  Chairman.  Of  all  denominations? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Of  all  denominations. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  it  divided? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I can  supply  it. 

The  Chirman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  pieces — that  is,  the  number  of  ones,  twos,  fives, 
tens,  etc. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I can  give  that  to  you  up  to  the  end  of  March. 
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Statement  prepared  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  showing  the  number 
of  pieces  of  each  denomination  of  United  States  paper  currency  outstanding 
Mar.  SO,  1918. 


. 

Denominations. 

United 

States 

notes. 

Treasury  { 
notes  of 
1890.  1 

1 

Gold  cer- 
tificates. 

Silver  cer- 
tificates. 

Total  United 
States 
currency. 

SI 

23,600, 304 
11,706,140 
43,384, 179 
1 5, 505, 224 
553, 846 
19,516 
i 18,0*76 

9, 393 
1 9, 132 

332,783 
103,902 
92, 143 
4Q  17A 

ii’101 

185 

907 

227, 146,278 
29, 056,582 
28,392,749 
1,444,008 
754, 134 
157,033 
2,750 
31 
16 

251,079.365 
40,866,624 
71,869,371 
35,773,457 
13, 858,337 
1,373,127 
876, 217 
‘ 61, 100 
93,753 
6,668 
41,992 

S2 

S5 

$20 

$50 

$100 

£500 

28,775,051 
12, 539, 256 
1,196.393 
854,534 
51,676 
84,541 
6,668 
41,991 

$1,000 

So, 000 

64 

$10, 000 

1 

Total 

84,806,061 

590, 259 

43,550,110  1 286,953,581 

1 

415,900,011 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  denomination  of  bank  currency 
outstanding  Mar.  SO,  1918. 


Denominations. 

National 
bank  notes. 

Federal 

reserve 

banknotes. 

Federal 

reserve 

notes. 

Total 

bank  notes. 

$1 

342,072 
81,696 
22, 198,082 
29, 72*>,  078 
12,355,390 
'610,394 
350,387 
176 
21 

342,072 
81,696 
66,469,919 
84,451,994 
40. 152,563 
2,799,701 
1,770,030 
176 
21 

$2 

$5 

666, 797 
456, 296 
188, 255 

43,605,040 

54,273,620 

27,608,918 

2,189,307 

1,419,643 

$10  

$20 

$50  

$100  

$500.  

$1,000 

Total 

65,660, 296 

1,311,348 

129,096,528 

196,068, 172 
611,968, 183 

Total  all  notes 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  110,000,000 
sheets  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  proposed  to  print  United  States  notes,  silver 
certificates,  and  gold  certificates. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that;  but  of  what  denominations? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Of  all  denominations,  but  principally  ones,  twos, 
and  fives 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Is  there  any  demand  for  $2  notes? 
I do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Broughton.  Nobody  wants  them,  but  it  saves  two  $1  bills 
when  you  get  one  out. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  try  to  force  something  on  the  public 
against  its  wishes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  an  economy,  and  it  is  an  authorized  de- 
nomination. It  is  a very  unpopular  denomination,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  in  what  proportions  you  expect  to 
issue  these  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I have  not  the  information  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  estimated  for  that  way? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Put  that  information  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I will  do  so. 
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Copy  of  communication  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  submitting 
estimate  of  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1919. 


United  States  notes : 

$1,  7.000,000  sheets,  making $28,  000,  000 

$2,  2.500.000  sheets,  making 20,  000,  000 

$5.  7,500,000  sheets,  making 140,  000,  000 

$10,  500,000  sheets,  making 20,  000,  000 

Gold  certificates: 

$10,  5.500.000  sheets,  making 220,  000,  000 

$20,  2.300,000  sheets,  making 184,  000,  000 

$50.  100.000  sheets,  making 20,  000,  000 

$100,  100,000  sheets,  making , 40,  000,  000 

Silver  certificates : 

$1,  65.000.000  sheets,  making 260,  000.  000 

$2,  10.000.000  sheets,  making 80.  000,  000 

$5,  10.000.000  sheets,  making 1 200,000.000 

Total,  110.000,000  sheets. 


DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 

(See  p.  102.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  balance  of  this  distinctive  paper  did  you  have 
left  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  8.525,000  sheets  actually  on  hand. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  have  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Between  fifteen  and  twenty  million. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Broughton.  As  a reserve  stock  to  cover  emergencies.  That  is 
less  than  two  months’  supply  for  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  have  a reserve  stock  if  you 
are  getting  money  for  the  used  stock  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  For  instance,  the  mill  might  break  down  or  the 
transportation  facilities  might  give  way,  as  they  did  this  winter. 
We  might  have  an  emergency  demand  for  Federal  reserve  notes,  and 
we  should  have  to  have  a stock  of  paper  on  hand  to  print  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long,  because  if  you 
printed  them  you  would  have  that  much  more  money  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  is  green,  and 
it  has  not  as  much  life  in  it  as  the  paper  that  has  been  kept  in 
storage  for  two  or  three  months.  If  we  put  the  paper  fresh  from 
the  mill  onto  the  presses,  we  would  find  that  the  life  of  the  notes 
printed  from  it  would  be  shortened  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  have  twice  the  reserve  that  you 
had  last  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I said  that  was  what  we  actually  had  on  hand, 
but  we  had  enough  owing  to  us  on  the  1st  of  July  that  would  come 
to  us  from  Federal  reserve  notes  to  have  actually  15,000,000  sheets 
to  our  credit.  We  maintain  that  reserve,  and  when  it  goes  down  it 
is  brought  back. 

The  Chairman.  You  try  to  keep  that  constant? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  After  we  take  off  the  15,000,000  sheets, 
we  only  estimate  for  the  additional  amount  required  to  furnish  the 
bureau  with  the  paper  necessary  to  have  the  work  done  that  is 
authorized. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  constant,  it  becomes  a negligible  factor 
in  your  estimates? 

53713—18 6 
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Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  For  good  business  reasons  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  maintain  this  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  buying  this  distinctive  paper — from 
the  Crane  Co.? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  from  Crane  & Co. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  year  the  price  is  36|  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  this  contract  let  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  advertised  in  the  public  press. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  have  any  other  bidder  besides  the 
Crane  Co.? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Four  years  ago  we  had  competition. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  happen? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Interest  was  manifested. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  that  competition  amount  to?  Was  there 
another  bid  filed? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a bid  filed,  and  they  proposed 
to  furnish  the  paper.  The  samples  first  submitted  were  excellent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  actually  give  them  a contract  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  gir;  they  did  not  get  a contract.  When  fur- 
ther samples  were  finally  submitted  as  standard  for  proposed  deliver- 
ies they  were  found  not  to  be  up  to  the  standard  in  some  respects. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  they  bid  less  than  the  Crane  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  1^  cents  less. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  they  were  not  given  the  contract  because  their 
paper  was  not  up  to  the  standard  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir ; it  was  not  up  to  the  standard. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
paper  is  up  to  the  standard? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  referred  to  technical  experts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  they,  and  who  are  they  annually? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Do  you  mean  the  particular  experts  who  passed 
on  the  paper  at  that  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Do  you  have  a standard  for  each  year,  or 
do  you  only  get  competition  about  once  in  a generation,  and  then  call 
on  these  experts  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  standard  specifications  that  are  gone 
over  each  year.  They  are  referred  to  the  director  of  the  bureau,  and 
he  has  technical  people  to  go  over  them  to  see  if  they  can  suggest  any 
changes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  bids  besides  the  bid  of  Crane  & 
Co.  this  year? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  expect  bids  from  two  other  contractors  this 
year.  The  competition  is  out  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  competi- 
tion is  out  now?  Do  you  mean  that  the  invitation  for  bids  has 
been  published? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  get  bids 
from  them  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  do  get  them,  who  will  pass  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  paper  that  is  offered? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ay  ill  ask  the 
director  of  the  bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  make  to  him  inde- 
pendent reports  on  the  samples  submitted. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Our  technical  man  is  out  to-day  looking  over  the 
plant  of  a prospective  bidder.  The  plant  must  have  sufficient  ca- 
pacity to  handle  the  proposition  before  an  award  could  be  made 
for  distinctive  paper. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  give  him  a part  of  the  work  even  if 
3tou  did  not  give  him  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes ; but  there  are  so  many  safeguards  to  be  throAvn 
around  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  centered  in  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  explain  why  it  is  that  there  is  never 
but  one  bidder. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  you  explain  Avhat  those  safeguards  are. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  distinctiveness  of  the  paper  and  the  plate 
printing  are  the  main  safeguards  so  far  as  money  is  concerned.  As 
you  know,  it  is  unlawful  for  anybody  to  have  in  his  possession,  ex- 
cept officially,  any  of  this  distinctive  paper.  It  is  customary  for  the 
Treasury  Department  to  maintain  supervision  of  the  production 
of  this  paper  at  the  mill  Avhere  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  that  superidsion  amount  to? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  amounts  to  the  fact  that  every  piece  of  paper 
manufactured  is  registered  and  accounted  for  by  the  contractor;  it 
means  that  the  mill  is  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  it 
means  that  the  Treasury  has  counters  at  the  mill  to  verify  the  de- 
liveries of  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  employees  have  you  there  in  all  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  15  there  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  it  would  amount  to  would  be  to  transfer  15  em- 
ployees from  one  mill  to  another? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  that  be  any  great  expense? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Not  so  far  as  the  GoA^ernment  is  concerned,  but 
because  of  the  long  continuance  of  the  contract  in  one  place  prac- 
tically all  of  the  employees  have  their  homes  there.  They  are  paid 
small  salaries.  Moving  the  contract  would  amount  to  more  to  them 
than  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  the  present  price  compare  with  the  price 
in  the  past? 

Mr.  Broughton.  In  1909  and  prior  thereto  Ave  paid  43^  cents  per 
pound;  in  1910  we  paid  414  cents  a pound;  in  1913  we  paid  394  cents 
a pound ; in  1914  we  paid  374  cents  per  pound ; in  1915  we  paid  36J 
cents  a pound,  in  1917  we  paid  34J  cents  a pound,  and  for  the  current 
year  the  price  is  on  a sliding  scale  from  344  cents  a pound  to  40J 
cents  per  pound,  the  actual  price  paid  being  36f  cents  a pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  reduction  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes.  sir;  the  reduction  has  been  from  434  cents 
per  pound  in  1909  to  a basic  price  of  34J  cents  now. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  first  reduction  which  came  coincident 
with  competition  ? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  The  first  reduction  was  not.  The  first  reduction 
was  in  1910. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  competition? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I think  it  was  in  1914. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  none  since? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  have  had  no  actual  competition  since. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  inquiry  ever  been  made  by  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  into  the  cost  of  making  this  paper? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  and  when  and  how? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  Secretary  appointed  a committee*  of  two 
representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  one  from  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  they  appointed,  and  who  were  they? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  were  appointed  in  1914,  and  they  were  Mr. 
Veach  and  Mr.  Sammet,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr. 
Clark,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  make  a report  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  report? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  reported  that  the  cost  of  paper  was  not 
excessive;  that  probably  the  Government  could  manufacture  it  at 
slightly  less  cost;  but  they  recommended  against  the  Government 
undertaking  the  manufacture. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  make  an  investigation  of  the  actual  cost 
of  Crane  & Co.  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  did  not  have  access  to  the  books. 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  access? 

Mr.  Broughton.  This  was  before  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  effort  been  made  since  that  to  have  them 
ascertain  what  it  costs  to  make  this  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  arrive  at  what  it  would  cost  if  they 
did  not  go  to  the  people  making  it? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  report  was  very  general  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  make  a report  if  it  was  a report 
without  any  information? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  reported  as  to  the  advisability  of  the 
Government  undertaking  to  manufacture  its  own  paper. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  that  was  dependent  upon  what  we 
were  having  to  pay  and  what  it  would  cost  us  to  make  the  paper,  and 
if  they  did  not  really  know  either  of  those  factors  how  could  they 
come  to  a conclusion,  except  on  the  broad  principle  that  they  were 
opposed  to  the  Government  manufacturing  the  paper? 

Sir.  Broughton.  They  figured  as  to  the  capital  which  would  have 
to  be  invested  to  erect  a plant  to  manufacture  the  paper  for  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  Their  judgment  would  not  amount  to  anything 
unless  they  knew  what  saving  would  be  made,  because  the  question 
of  the  interest  on  the  investment  and  therefore  the  profit  of  the 
thing  would  be  dependent  on  the  price  of  producing  against  the 
price  of  buying? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  Certainly. 

Tlie  Chairman.  And  as  to  those  factors  they  had  no  information, 
except  very  general  information  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  had  no  information  as  to  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  ever  undertaken  to  check  up  the 
price  of  this  paper  as  compared  to  other  linen  papers  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  cost  is  very  little  more,  not  over  3 or  1 cents 
a pound,  than  the  price  of  high-grade  all-linen  paper  now. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  an  all-linen  paper  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  was  an  all  linen  before  the  war.  It  has  since 
been  necessary  to  modify  the  stock  formula.  Its  texture  is  quite 
different  from  commercial  papers,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  a 
comparison  with  an  ordinary  commercial  paper. 

REDUCING  SIZE  OF  BANK  NOTES UNIFORM  BANK  NOTE. 

The  Chairman.  As  long  as  we  have  been  diverted  from  the  esti- 
mates pure  and  simple,  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  another  phase. 
There  have  been  a number  of  recommendations  made  from  time  to 
time  looking  to  a reduction  in  the  size  of  the  money  of  the  United 
States  and  the  bank  notes  of  the  various  banks.  What  has  ever  be- 
come of  these  recommendations  or  are  they  still  urged  by  the  depart- 
ment? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  are  still  before  the  department.  I remem- 
ber that  they  have  been  discussed  in  the  department  in  the  last  three 
or  four  months,  but  it  was  considered  inopportune,  with  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  work  thrown  on  the  bureau,  to  undertake  at  this 
time  a change  in  the  thousands  of  plates  and  to  undertake  the  new 
engraving  work  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  smaller 
notes  into  effect.  It  would  result  in  great  ultimate  economy  ii 
effected. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anything  ever  been  considered  in  connection 
with  the  making  of  a uniform  plate  for  all  the  banks  and  doing  away 
with  the  necessity  of  constantly  engraving  special  plates  that  have 
no  more  reason  for  existence  than  there  would  be  of  putting  the 
photographs  of  the  changing  bank  presidents  on  the  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  also  received  consideration 
recently,  and  the  plans  would  be  ready  if  it  were  not  for  the  tre- 
mendous amount  of  war  work  thrown  on  the  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  that  actually  relieve  the  department 
and  help  you? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  would,  after  the  engraving  work  were  ready. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  always  been  in  the  10  years  since  I have 
been  on  this  committee  an  excuse,  not  always  the  same  excuse,  why 
none  of  these  manifestly  common-sense  economies  could  be  under- 
taken. I am  wondering  if  the  time  is  ever  going  to  come  when  there 
will  be  that  fortunate  juxtaposition  of  all  these  things  that  will 
enable  the  department  to  wake  up  to  a common-sense  situation. 

Mr.  Broughton.  I sincerely  hope  it  will. 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  practical  difficulty  would  there  be  in  the  way 
of  starting  in  any  day  in  the  bureau,  assuming  that  you  did  not  reduce 
the  size  of  the  notes,  with  a uniform  bank  note? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Wilmetli.  That  matter  has  been  under  consideration  by  the 
department  since  the  holidays,  and  the  impression  prevails  there 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  authority  of  Congress  in  order 
to  put  on  the  uniform  bank  note.  It  would  be  manifestly  an  eco- 
nomical thing  to  do.  It  would  greatly  relieve  the  bureau  and  the 
cost  would  be  minimized.  It  costs  $130  to  prepare  one  of  these 
plates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  done  anything  besides  consider  it? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  make  a recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No;  because  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury is  handling  it.  I do  want  to  say  I am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
proposition.  I know  that  he  has  gone  to  the  extent  of  having  it 
considered  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and  by  the  American 
Bankers’  Association.  He  has  brought  in  leading  bankers  and  con- 
sulted with  them  about  it.  I think  he  is  making  very  good  progress. 
In  fact  he  has  completed  a report  on  the  subject. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  make  no  more  progress  with  the  bankers 
in  this  regard  than  you  did  in  reducing  the  paper  money  you  will 
never  get  anywhere.  Their  selfishness  and  unwillingness  to  count 
money  of  different  sizes  during  the  transition  period  when  the  larger 
notes  would  be  in  circulation  with  the  smaller  notes  is  responsible 
for  nothing  having  been  done. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  They  are  making  very  good  progress. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  doing  what. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  In  considering  the  proposition  in  its  various  phases 
in  order  to  reach  a safe  conclusion  and  prepare  a report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  considerable  opposition  among  the 
bankers  to  a uniform  bank  note? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  There  is  some  slight  local  opposition.  I will  tell 
you  about  it.  Certain  banks  here  act  as  agents  of  different  banks 
throughout  the  country  before  the  Treasury  Department.  I know 
three  or  four  banks  that  receive  fees  for  that  business.  There  used 
to  be  a number  of  agencies  here.  It  amounts  to  quite  a considerable 
business. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  of  the  banks  do  that? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No;  not  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  not  those  agents  be  necessary  if  there  was  a 
uniform  national-bank  note? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No  redemptions  would  be  made  of  any  notes  pre- 
sented regardless. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Because  with  a uniform  bank-note  redemptions  and 
destruction  would  be  made  of  a given  amount  from  the  general 
stock,  but  now  the  individual  banks  maintain  a deposit  or  a certain 
percentage  for  redemption  purposes,  and  the  banks  here  who  act 
as  their  agents  go  in  and  actually  count  the  money  of  that  bank 
that  is  destroyed  and  see  that  their  percentage  is  properly  charged. 
They  are  witnesses  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  that.  I thought  nearly  all  of  these  banks 
did  that:  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  deposits  of  the  country 
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banks,  that  they  act  as  the  agents  for  the  banks  in  the  redemption  of 
this  currency.  I do  not  see  why  they  would  not  have  to  continue 
to  render  that  service.  Would  they  not? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No;  for  reasons  already  stated. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  quite  see  why  they  should  be  consulted. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Well,  the  banks  ought  to  be  generally  consulted, 
I should  think,  as  to  a change  in  the  form  of  currency  where  the 
bank  is  primarily  interested. 

The  Chairman.  The  bank  is  not  particularly  interested.  Here 
is  a change  that  does  not  affect  either  their  security  or  anything 
else,  unless  it  might  be  the  limited  advertising  that  comes  of  a bank 
having  its  particular  style  of  note,  and  the  result  is  it  puts  a great 
burden  upon  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  the  notion  I had  was  exploded,  and  the 
notion  that  the  banks  are  superior  to  the  Treasury  still  prevails,  I 
can  not  see  why  they  should  be  consulted  touching  this  reform. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  banks  not  only  get  advertising,  but  some  profit. 
They  put  up  the  money  to  pay  for  making  their  notes  and  bonds  to 
guarantee  their  circulation. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  they  pay  for  the  notes,  but  they  re- 
quire the  Government  to  do  a lot  of  things  at  a time  when  the  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  engaged  in  something  else. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  change  in  the  form 
of  national  bank  currency ; there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  only  one  reason  for  not  doing  it  that  I 
know  of.  It  ought  to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  more  material 
reform  of  reducing  the  size  of  all  the  paper  money.  I am  hoping 
that  the  Government  will  some  day  take  to  heart  its  own  advice 
about  thrift. 


LIMITATION  ON  DELIVERED  SHEETS. 

(See  p.  77.) 

You  are  not  prepared  to  state  the  basis  on  which  these  estimates 
for  paper  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Brouhton.  No:  not  as  to  the  Treasurer  and  the  Comptroller, 
except  in  very  general  terms. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  we  get  to  this  amount  in  regard  to  the 
internal-revenue  stamps,  customs  stamps,  and  opium  orders,  and 
special-tax  stamps  you  also  are  not  prepared,  and  that  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  The  normal  requirement  of  the  Comp- 
troller for  years  was  about  14.000,000  sheets,  until  the  expiration  of 
the  Aldrich- Vreeland  act,  at  which  time  there  was  a reserve  stock  of 
about  $500,000,000,  face  amount,  of  national  bank  notes  in  addition 
to  the  usual  working  stock.  That  was  the  reserve  required  to  be 
maintained  by  law.  The  comptroller  has  been  reducing  that  reserve 
as  the  banks  required  the  notes.  He  has  used  that  reserve  instead  of 
printing  new  notes.  Wherever  notes  were  available  for  a bank  of 
any  particular  denomination  he  has  used  the  notes  on  hand.  That 
has  been  an  important  economy  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency.  In  recent  years  we  have  not  asked  for  as  much  paper  or 
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as  much  work  to  be  performed  at  tlie  bureau.  Now,  we  are  getting 
back  to  normal,  because  the  comptroller’s  reserve  in  large  part  has 
been  depleted,  and  there  is  very  little  available  any  more,  for  many 
of  the  notes  are  in  the  wrong  denominations  or  not  available  for  the 
particular  bank  requiring  new  notes.  That  is  the  reason  for  going 
back  to  normal. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  new  banking  and  currency  law  con- 
template the  retirement  of  the  Aldrich- Vreeland  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  were  all  retired.  The  Federal  reserve  act 
also  contemplated  the  retirement  of  bond-secured  national  bank 
notes  through  the  retirement  of  the  bonds  having  the  circulation 
privilege,  but  the  war  has  stopped  such  retirement  for  the  time.  - 

The  Chairman.  As  I understood  you  a moment  ago,  you  had 
$500,000,000  of  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Of  national-bank  notes  printed  and  held  for 
emergency.  The  Aldrich- Vreeland  Act  required  the  comptroller  to 
maintain  a reserve  of  approximately  $500,000,000  of  national-bank 
notes  which  could  be  issued  as  emergency  currency  or  regular  issues 
to  banks.  They  are  all  the  same  notes.  We  have  been  using  that 
reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  notes  in  common  form? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  were  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  regular  national-bank  notes  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  issued  to  the  banks  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  were  issued  for  bond-secured  circulation  or 
for  specially  secured  circulation  under  the  Aldrich- Vreeland  Act, 
The  difference  in  the  currency  was  determined  by  the  kind  of  se- 
curity. The  Aldrich- Vreeland  currency  were  national-bank  notes 
secured  otherwise  than  by  United  States  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  contemplated  that  that  kind  of  security 
should  be  retired? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Absolutely;  and  it  is  all  gone.  The  act  expired 
June  30,  1915. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  that  you  had  the  notes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Because  the  notes  secured  by  United  States  bonds 
and  the  notes  otherwise  secured  were  identical  notes,  so  far  as  the 
printing  was  concerned. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  not  distinctive  notes  in  any  respect  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  issuing  them  as  bond-secured  cur- 
rency ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  extent  that  you  had  them  on  hand? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir.  Much  of  what  is  left  is  unavailable. 
It  is  in  the  wrong  denominations  or  printed  for  banks  not  requiring 
notes,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  normal.  That  is  the 
reason  we  go  from  ten  million  to  thirteen  million  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  items,  you  are  not  prepared  to 
make  any  statement? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  to  the  balance  of  the  reserve,  whenever  they 
shall  be  available  by  reason  of  being  of  the  proper  denomination, 
they  will  be  used  ? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  Yes.  sir.  We  never  print  a note  that  vre  can  get 
out  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  have  you  these  notes  on  hand  now? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I will  insert  that  in  the  record.  Three  hundred 
and  forty-eight  million  dollars  on  April  9.  1918,  of  which  10  per 
cent  is  considered  wholly  unavailable. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  It  is  like  a merchant’s  stock  which  has  gotten  to  be 
odd  sizes? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  just  what  the  old  stock  is. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  the  situation,  Mr.  Director,  all 
of  your  subsequent  estimates  are  to  a very  large  extent  tied  to  this 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  the  extent  that  this  statement  should  be 
changed,  either  by  increases  or  decreases,  it  would  effect  a corre- 
sponding change  in  your  estimates? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  speak  of  a sheet,  what  do  you  mean  by 
that  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I mean  a sheet  that,  will  make  four  notes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  distinctive  paper  is  cut  into 
certain  sizes  for  engraving  purposes,  and  as  the  term  “ sheet  ” is 
here  used  it  does  not  mean  the  sheet  as  it  may  be  delivered  from  the 
manufacturer,  but  the  size  of  the  sheet  which  is  used  in  engraving 
the  notes  and  which  makes  four  of  such  notes. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  precisely ; the  sheets  as  delivered  by  the  manu- 
facturer are  cut  in  half  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  our  plate-printing 
processes,  so  far  as  notes  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  That  holds  true  as  to  the  use  of  the  word  “ sheets  ” 
in  this  paragraph  whether  it  be  in  relationship  to  United  States  cur- 
rency or  to  national-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  currency? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  use  the  word  “ sheets,”  touching  inter- 
nal-revenue stamps,  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I mean  a sheet  that  is  not  required  to  be  cut  and 
with  the  number  of  subjects  varying 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  number  of  stamps  varying? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  from  2 stamps  to  400  stamps  to  the  sheet. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  use  the  word  “ sheets,”  touching  checks 
and  drafts,  what  do  you  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I mean  sheets  that  will  accommodate  from  1 to  15 
subjects,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would,  therefore,  have  prepared  and 
put  into  your  notes  a table  which  will  show,  on  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mated need  as  found  in  this  paragraph,  the  number  of  particular 
currency  notes,  bank  notes,  Federal  reserve  notes,  stamps,  checks, 
drafts,  etc. 

Mr.  Broughton.  You  mean  the  number  of  subjects  to  a sheet? 

The  Chairman.  I mean  this : Here  is  a statement  made  in  terms  of 
sheets;  I want  alongside  of  it  a translation  which  will  show  in  terms 
of  finished  work. 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  sheets,  number  of  subjects  to  the  sheet,  and 
total  number  of  subjects  {pieces),  of  United  States  currency,  national-bank 
notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency,  internal-revenue  stamps,  customs 
stamps,  opium  orders  and  special-tax  stamps  required  under  act  of  Dec.  17, 
l9llf,  and  checks,  drafts,  and  ‘miscellaneous  toork,  by  classes  and  denomina- 
tions, estimated  by  various  departments  to  be  required  by  them  in  the  fiscal 
year  1919,  upon  which  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
was  based. 


Sheets. 


Subjects 
to  sheet. 


Pieces  (notes, 
stamps, 
checks,  etc.). 


United  States  currency: 
United  States  notes— 


51  

52  

S5 

$10 

Gold  certificates— 


7,000,000 
2, 500, 000 
7,000,000 
500, 000 


4 • 28,000,000 

4 10, 000, 000 

4 28, 000, 000 

4 2, 000, 000 


S10 

S20 

S50 

S100 

Silver  certificates — 


5.500.000 

2.300.000 
100,000 
100,000 


4 22,000,000 

4 9,  200, 000 

4 400, 000 

4 400,000 


$1 

S2 

$5 

Total - 

National-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency: 

National  currency  (denominations  not  stated  by  Comptroller 

of  the  Currency) 

Federal  reserve  currency  (denominations  not  stated  by  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency) 

Total T 

Internal-revenue  stamps: 

Tobacco — 


65. 000.  000 

10. 000.  000 
10, 000,000 


4 260,000,000 

4 40,000,000 

4 40,000,000 


110,000,000 


440,000,000 


12,000,000 

1,000,000 

13,000,000 


4 48,000,000 

4 4,000,000 

52,000,000 


1 -ounce  sheet  plug 

J-ounce  to  4-ounce  strip — 
6-ounce  to  16-ounce  strip. . . 

4- pound  to  4-pound  sheet . . 

5- pound  to  24-pound  sheet . 

1 -ounce  coupon,  sheet 

10-pound  to  60-pound  stub. 

Snuff- 


40,  000 
58,750,000 

2.350.000 
288, 000 

2.100.000 

50. 000 

57.000 


150 

40 

20 

25 

10 

400 

16 


6,000, 000 

2,350,000,000 

47.000. 000 
7, 200,000 

21.000. 000 
20, 000, 000 

912,000 


4 ounce  to  If  ounce  small 

2 ounce  to  3 ounce  small 

3f  ounce  to  16  ounce  (intervening  denominations  not 

stated) 

4 pound  to  5 pound 

10  pound  and  20  pound 

Cigars— 

5’s  to  10’s,  sheet 

12’s  to  50’s 

25’s  to  100’s 

50’s  (rotary) 

200’s  to  500’s 

Small  cigars,  5’s  to  20’s 

Cigarettes,  small,  5’s  to  100’s  (intervening  denominations  not 

stated) 

Cigarettes,  large — 

5’s  to  20’s 

50’ s 

100’s 

Fermented  liquors — 

25, 10,  and  5 barrel,  book 

Other  denominations,  sheet 

Playing  cards 

Mixed  flour 

Tax-paid  spirits,  all  denominations 

Rectified  spirits,  all  denominations 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers,  all  denominations 

Imported  spirits,  all  denominations 

Denatured  alcohol,  all  denominations 

Uncolored  oleomargarine,  \ cent  per  pound,  sheet 

1-pound  coupons  for  uncolored  oleomargarine 

Process  butter,  sheet 

1-pound  coupons  for  process  butter 

Colored  oleomargarine,  stub 


1,200,000 

603. 000 

910. 000 
180, 0C0 

10, 000 

4.000 

200. 000 
100, 000 

2.500.000 

775. 000 

45.000 

470.000 

14.975. 000 

123.000 

106. 000 

50. 000 

10.000 

5.000 

75.000 

2. 250. 000 
112,500 

25.000 

1.100.000 

850.000 

150.000 
L000 

110.000 

500, 000 

30.000 

60.000 
10,000 
20,000 


196 

140 

24 
12 

25 
5 


235, 200,000 
84,000,000 
} 24,000,000 

250,000 

20,000 


200 

30 

60 

40 

15 

200 

200 

24 

20 


40.000. 000 
3, 000, 000 

150,000,000 

31.000. 000 
675, 000 

94.000. 000 

3,000,000,000 


70 

24 

20 


3,500,000 

240.000 

100.000 


8 

40 

400 

40 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 

20 

400 

20 

400 

10 


600,000 

90.000. 000 

45.000. 000 

1,000,000 

3.300.000 

3.400.000 
600,000 

3,000 

440.000 

10.000. 000 
12,000,000 

1.200.000 

4,000,000 

200.000 
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Statement  showing  the  number  of  sheets,  number  of  subjects  to  the  sheet,  and 
total  number  of  subjects  (pieces),  of  United  States  currency,  etc. — Contd. 


Sheets. 


Subjects 
to  sheet. 


Pieces  (notes, 
stamps, 
checks,  etc.). 


Intemal-reven  ue  stamps — Continued. 

Distillery  warehouse;  special  bonded  warehouse;  and  special 

bonded  rewarehousing 

General  bonded  warehouse ; general  bonded  warehouse  retrans- 
fer; transfer  grape  brandy;  fortified  sweet  wine;  and  fortified 

wine  for  exportation 

Export  tobacco;  export  cigars;  export  oleomargarine:  export 
fermented  liquors;  brewers  permits,  and  export  distilled 

spirits,  1878-1899 

Case  stamps  (denominations  not  stated) 

Special  tax — 

Retail  liquor  dealers;  retail  dealers  uncolored  oleomargarine 
Retail „ dealers  in  malt  liquors;  bowling  alleys;  billiard 

tables,  etc 

All  other  special  tax 

Wines,  cordials,  etc.  (denominations  not  stated) 

Total 

Customs  stamps: 

Customs  cigars 

Customs  cigarettes,  small 

Customs  cigarettes,  strip 

Customs  liquors 

Customs  fee 

Customs  stamps  for  cigars  manufactured  in  bond 

Customs  stamps  (small)  for  cigars  manufactured  in  bond  — 
Imported  distilled  spirits 

Total 

Opium  orders  and  special  tax  stamps  required  under  act  of  Dec. 

17,  1914 

Checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work: 

Pension,  disbursing,  interest,  etc 

Transportation  requests,  original 

Transportation  requests,  memorandum 

Certificates  of  registry 

Radio  licenses 

Yacht  commissions 

Patent  certificates 

Patent  certificates,  insert  sheets 

Post  office  settlement  warrants 

Philippine  checks 

Licenses  to  inspect  and  grade  grain 

Noncommissioned  officers’  warrants 

Certificates  of  merit 

Transfer  checks 

Transfer  orders 

Warrants  (accountable  and  settlement) 

Presidents’  commissions 

Certificates,  diplomas,  etc 

Certificates  to  commence  banking 

Certificates  to  extend  charter 

Certificates  to  reextend  charter 

Certificates  of  naturalization 

Post  office  transfer  drafts 

Post  office  inspectors’  commissions  and  100  facing  slips 

Commissions  for  higher  grade  positions,  Department  of 

Interior 

Letter  heads  for  Superintendent  of  Capitol  Building  and 

Grounds 

Letters  of  acknowledgment  for  Library  of  Congress 

Book  plates  for  Library  of  Congress 

Commissions  for  Department  of  Justice 

Line  commissions,  Navy  Department 

Staff  commissions,  Navy  Department 

Warrants,  Navy  Department 

Line  commissions,  Naval  Reserve 

Staff  commissions,  Naval  Reserve 

Warrants,  Naval  Reserve 

Marine  Corps  commissions 

Continuous-service  certificates 

Chief  petty  officer,  permanent  appointment 

Certificates  of  qualification,  mess  branch 

Certificates  of  qualification,  aeronautic  school 


500, 000 
50,000 


4,000,000 

200,000 


120,000  4 

8,106,800  


480, 000 
7,800,000 


162,700 


2 325, 400 


55.000 

110,000 

60.000 


100,353,000 


100,000 
10,000 
5,000 
20, 000 
5,000 
150,000 
10,000 
5,000 


305,000 


687,300 


3,750,000 

100,000  t 

100.000  f 

5.000 

6.500 
500 

50.000  \ 

25.000  / 

72.000 

10.000 

500 

492.000 

10,000 

6.000 
2,000 

40,000 

3.000 

2.000 
500 
500 
500 

150.000 

2.500 
1,250 


2 110,000 

1 110,000 

6,000,000 


6,308,865, 400 


40 
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30 

8 

50 

20 

60 
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1.000. 000 
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160.000 
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2,474,600 


18,750,000 


10 

1 
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statement  showing  the  number  of  sheets,  number  of  subjects  to  the  sheet,  and 
total  number  of  subjects  {pieces),  of  United  States  currency,  etc.--- Contd. 


Checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work— Continued. 

Certificates  of  graduation,  petty  officers’  school  seaman  gunner. 

Book  labels  for  Smithsonian  Institution 

Book  plates  for  Department  of  Agriculture 

Remount  brood  mare  certificate 

Cards  of  admission  to  Senate  and  House  galleries 

Portraits  of  deceased  Members  of  Congress 

Army  officers’  commissions 

Cadet  warrants 

Commissions,  Officers’  Reserve  Corps 

Cards  for  propagating  gardens 

United  States  bonds — 

4 per  cent  registered  loan  of  1925 

2 per  cent  registered  loan  of  1930 

2 per  cent  Panama  Canal 

3 per  cent  Panama  Canal,  1911 


Sheets. 

Subjects 
to  sheet. 

Pieces  (notes, 
stamps, 
checks,  etc.). 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

167 

12 

2,000 

223 

18 

4,000 

500 

1 

500 

/ 7, 150 

8 

57, 200 

\ 650 

1 

650 

51,000 

1 

51,000 

50,000 

1 

50,000 

1,000 

1 

, 1,000 

50,000 

1 

50,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

5,000 

1 

5,000 

10, 000 

1 

10,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

500 

2 

1,000 

5,052,800 

21,370,705 

SUMMARY. 


Sheets. 

Pieces 
(notes, 
stamps, 
checks,  etc.). 

United  States  currency 

110,000,000 

13,000,000 

100,353,000 

305,000 

687,300 

5,052,800 

229,398, 100 

440,000,000 
52,000,000 
6,308,865,400 
9, 170,000 
2, 474,600 
21,370,705 

6, 833, 880, 705 

National-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency 

Internal-revenue  stamps 

Customs  stamps 

Opium  orders  and  special  tax  stamps  required  under  act  of  Dec.  17,  1914 

Checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous  work 

Total 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a statement  of  the  actual  number  of 
sheets  which  you  used  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  of  the  actual  num- 
ber of  notes  and  stamps  of  each  kind  which  you  produced,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  show  it  accurately  for  that  year? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  That  we  will  supply. 

Statement  of  classes , number  of  sheets  and  of  subjects  ( pieces ) of  United 
States  currency,  national-bank  notes,  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency, 
internal-revenue  stamps,  customs  stamps,  opium  orders,  and  special-tax 
stamps  required  under  act  of  Dec.  11,  1911/,  and  checks,  drafts,  and  miscella- 
neous ivork  delivered  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 


Classes. 


Sheets. 


Subjects. 


United  States  currency 

National-bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bank  currency. 

Internal-revenue  stamps 

Customs  stamps 

Opium  orders,  etc 

Checks,  drafts,  and  miscellaneous 


98,000,000 

8,182,045 

91,838,440 

240. 500 

647.500 
2, 520, 201 


392,000,000 
32, 728, 180 
5, 598, 116, 102 

7. 585.000 

1.310.000 
10,981,715 


201, 438, 686 


6,042, 720,997 


Total 
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EMPLOYEES  OTHER  THAN  PLATE  PRINTERS CUSTODY  OF  DIES,  ROLLS.  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is : 

For  salaries  of  all  necessary  employees,  other  than  plate  printers  and  plate- 
printers’  assistants,  including  $8,400  for  custody  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilmetii.  The  estimate  is  for  $1,640,000.  The  appropriation 
for  the  present  year  is  $1,470,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  $170,000, 
or  11.56  per  cent,  over  the  previous  appropriation.  In  explanation 
of  part  of  that,  this  estimate  includes  $8,400  to  cover  the  salaries  for 
the  office  of  the  custodian  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates.  This  office  has  for 
a long  time  been  under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  I mean,  the 
office  of  custodian  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates.  Some  years  ago  the 
administration  of  that  office  was  transferred  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  the  reason  for  putting  it  in 
this  bill  was.  I am  told,  that  if  these  officials  report  to  the  director 
of  the  bureau  in  all  other  respects  than  that  of  their  salaries  that 
their  salaries  should  be  carried  under  the  bureau  as  well.  I found 
this  item  in  the  estimates  when  I took  charge  of  the  bureau. 

For  your  further  information  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  dies, 
rolls,  and  plates  the  original  idea  was  that  this  office  should  act  as 
a check  on  the  director  of  the  bureau,  issuing  to  him  the  engraved 
plates  each  day  and  receiving  them  back  in  the  evening  after  the 
day’s  work  has  been  finished,  thus  safeguarding  them.  Personally, 
I felt  that  the  check  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  this  office  was  a salutary  one,  but  I found  that  the  force  had 
been  transferred  under  the  administrative  control  of  the  director, 
and  I felt  that  as  that  had  been  done  the  salaries  might  follow,  and 
that  appears  to  be  the  reason  for  putting  the  item  in  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  understand  you.  You  have  a custodian  now? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  what  item  have  the  salaries  been  included  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  The  item  is  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  and  provides 
for  the  custody  of  dies,  rolls,  and  plates. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  to  transfer  them  into  this  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  amount  now  paid  to  this  custodian? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  $8,400 — the  same  as  estimated  here. 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  for  his  entire  force. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  you  are  asking  for,  then,  is  a transfer? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes:  to  leave  it  out  of  the  item  under  the  Division 
of  Loans  and  Currency  and  put  it  under  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  estimated  for  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  it  was  estimated  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  whom  is  this  salary  of  $8,400  paid — a single 
individual  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Oh,  no:  five,  I think  it  is.  I will  give  you  the  data 
on  that.  Two  custodians  at  $2,000  each,  one  distributor  of  stock  at 
$1,600,  and  two  distributors  of  stock  at  $1,400. 

Mr.  Mondell.  By  whom  are  they  appointed  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  civil-service  employees,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Wilmetii.  Absolutely. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  They  have  heretofore  been  carried  on  the  Secre- 
tary’s roll  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  paid  by  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  separate  and  distinct  from  your  office? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  They  have  considered  themselves  and  been  consid- 
ered as  a Secretary’s  force  in  your  office,  reporting  to  the  Secretary 
as  distinct  from  your  force  reporting  to  the  director  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Until  some  time  ago,  yes.  How  long  ago  was  that 
order  issued  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  About  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  About  four  years  ago  they  were  placed  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  It  was  originally  assumed  that  this  was  a checking 
force  under  the  Secretary,  to  a certain  extent  checking  on  and  dis- 
tinct from  the  director? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  transfer  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Sec- 
retary believed  this  force  was  a part  of  the  force  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  should  be  considered  as  a part  of  that  force 
and  be  under  the  control  of  the  director  rather  than  of  the  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  new  arrangement  as  satisfactory  as  the  old  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  it  any  advantages  over  the  old  arrangement? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  places  the  control  of  these  employees  under 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  any  event  the  director  is  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  any  of  the  dies,  rolls,  and  plates? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  responsible  anyway,  and  there  is 
exactly  the  same  check  within  the  bureau  that  there  was  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  this  transfer  and  the  change  of  this  lan- 
guage would  not  in  anywise  work  injuriously  in  the  guardianship  of 
the  dies,  rolls,  and  plates? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  would  not  change  the  system  at  all  which  has 
been  in  existence  for  over  three  years. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  At  the  close  of  business  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917,  with  an  appropriation  of  $1,468,500,  we  had  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $67,330.97.  I have  brought  that  up  for  special 
reasons  and  I want  to  tell  you  why  we  had  that  surplus.  There 
were  1,818,000  sheets  of  national  bank  and  Federal  reserve  bank 
currency  delivered  less  than  was  estimated,  which  affected  our  com- 
pensation $16,625;  we  had  5,525,000  sheets  decrease  in  the  stock  of 
money  backs  and  faces — we  were  busy  on  bonds  and  did  not  deliver 
up  to  the  full  limit,  which  affected  our  compensation  $16,925;  we 
were  unable  to  let  our  employees  take  leave,  and  that  affected  our 
compensation  $34,450,  which  makes  a total  of  $68,000,  and  that 
explains  the  difference.  That  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  matter 
we  had  up  this  morning,  that  our  costs  are  tied  into  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  estimated  to  be  done;  that  is  the  reason  for  the  surplus 
in  this  appropriation,  the  same  thing  would  happen  next  time  if 
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we  do  not  perform  the  amount  of  work  set  out  in  the  estimate  for 
paper. 

Mr.  Byrnes*  What  is  the  present  state  of  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  At  the  close  of  business  February  28,  1918,  we 
were  $67,170.31  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  over  half  of  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No.  We  allot  this  appropriation,  Mr.  Mondell, 
from  month  to  month,  in  accordance  with  the  law;  our  allotment  was 
overdrawn  b}^  that  amount.  I want  to  say  that  the  amount  over- 
drawn will  be  reimbursed.  Our  reimbursement  accounts  up  to  the 
close  of  business  March  31,  1918,  will  adjust  our  monthly  allotments; 
we  will  simply  be  even  up  to  the  close  of  business  this  month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  is  carried  in  the  deficiency  bill? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Nothing*  in  this  appropriation  at  all.  There  was 
$400,000  in  material  but  nothing  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  anticipate  no  deficiency? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  At  this  time,  no.  We  think  we  can  get  through 
the  fiscal  year  on  this  amount,  provided  something  unexpected  does 
not  break  in  on  us  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  These  are  times 
when  we  can  not  forecast  every  emergency. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  you  anticipate  no  deficiency  and  no  considerable 
surplus,  does  that  mean  that  you  will  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
have  performed  the  work  estimated  for? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  what  basis  do  you  estimate  for  a larger  amount 
for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  An  increase  in  the  estimated  amount  of  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  this  particular  item  you  ask  for  more  money,  and 
I want  you  to  put  in  the  record  your  reason  for  asking  a larger 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  There  are  two  reasons:  First,  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  estimated  amount  of  work  that  the  bureau  will  be  called  upon 
to  perform ; and,  second,  $25,000  for  increased  wages.  Those  are  the 
two  reasons,  and  they  take  up  the  entire  amount  estimated  for. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  $25,000  representing  increased  wages,  how 
do  you  arrive  at  that  amount? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  It  became  necessary  for  us  to  increase  wages  along 
certain  lines  in  order  to  hold  the  men.  For  instance,  it  was  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  mechanics.  It  became  necessary  to  make  some 
increases  in  the  wages  of  some  of  our  technical  men  who  are  en- 
gaged in  plate  cleaning  and  transferring  in  order  to  hold  them  and 
secure  more  men  from  the  outside.  It  is  already  an  incumbrance 
made  in  increasing  wages.  It  was  necessary  to  do  that  in  order  to 
hold  our  skilled  men  and  to  enable  us  to  get  good  men  to  accept 
employment  with  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  employees  have  you  under  this  par- 
ticular item  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  We  had  all  told  in  the  bureau  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness yesterday  6,638  employees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  number  of  employees  paid  under  this 
appropriation  whose  salaries  have  been  increased  in  an  amount 
aggregating  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I will  have  to  supply  that  for  the  record. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  how  much  has  their  pay  been  increased? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I will  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Note. — Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  employees  have  had  their  salaries  in- 
creased, the  increase  amounting  to  $45,557.15.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  this 
amount,  or  between  $25,000  and  $30,000,  is  chargeable  to  this  appropriation; 
the  balance  is  paid  by  reimbursement. 

The  per  diem  rates  were  increased  as  follows:  Transferrers,  $7.99  to  $8.63, 
$7.67  to  $8.31,  $7.35  to  $7.99,  $7.03  to  $7.67,  $6.71  to  $7.35,  $6.39  to  $7.03,  and 
$6.08  to  $6.71 ; provers,  $5.76  to  $6 ; hardeners,  $5.12  to  $5.32 ; plate  cleaners, 
$4.16  to  $4.80.  $4  to  $4.64,  $3.84  to  $4.48,  $3.52  to  $3.84  and  $4.16,  and  $2.88  to 
$3.20;  compositor  and  proof  reader,  $5.44  to  $5.60;  lithographic  transferrers 
on  offset  presses,  $4.80  to  $5.36,  and  $4.48  to  $4.84 ; pressmen,  $4.64  to  $5.16,  and 
$4.48  to  $5 ; machinists,  $4.40  to  $5.20 ; assistant  engineers,  $4.80  to  $5.60,  and 
$4.32  to  $5.20 ; plumbers,  tinners  and  sheet-metal  workers,  electricians,  roller 
makers,  and  steam  titters,  $4.40  to  $5.20 ; carpenters,  $4.40  to  $5.20,  and  $4 
to  $4.48;  blacksmiths,  $4  to  $5.20,  and  $2.88  to  $3.52;  painters,  $3.20  to  $4.48; 
expert  lock  fitter,  $3.52  to  $5.20;  dynamo  tenders,  $3.68  to  $4.48;  wiremen,  $3.52 
to  $4.48 ; oilers,  $3.36  to  $3.68 ; head  firemen,  $3.20  to  $3.52 ; and  firemen.  $3.20 
to  $3.36. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increase  in  this  appropriation,  or  in  this  esti- 
mate, other  than  the  $25,000  increase  in  wages,  to  wThich  you  have  re- 
ferred, and  the  $8,400  for  custody  of  dies  and  rolls,  is  an  increase 
based  on  a percentage  increase  of  the  amount  of  work? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Estimated  for;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  based  as  a percentage  proposition  without  any 
thought  of  any  increase  of  cost  per  item 

Mr.  Wilmeth  (interposing).  It  is  based  on  the  existing  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell  (continuing).  Other  than  those  two  items  of  in- 
crease— that  is,  the  increase  of  wages  and  the  increase  of  custodian 
employees  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

WAGES  OF  PLATE  PRINTERS  AND  THEIR  ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Director,  you  have  submitted  an  estimate  of 
$1,830,000,  which  is  $15,000  more  than  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1918  for  this  item.  Will  you  give  us  the  reason  for  this  in- 
crease of  $15,000? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  increase  of  $15,000  means  a little  less  than  1 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  nonreimbursible  impressions  to  be  printed, 
according  to  the  estimate  received  from  the  Treasury  Department,  is 
6.96  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  the  increased  number  of  impres- 
sions under  the  estimate  i$  6.96  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  your  estimate  is  an  increase  of  only  0.82  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  being  made  up  by  the  increased  use  of  the  power 
presses  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  We  plan  to  print  more  particularly  the  backs 
of  money  in  this  manner.  We  will  also  print  faces  in  the  same 
manner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  larger  use  of  the  power  presses  will  not  result 
in  the  discharge  of  any  plate  printers,  as  I understand  it? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  still  will  continue  to  give  work  to  all  of  your 
present  hand  printers,  will  you? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  Some  of  the  plate  printers  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  power  presses  as  needed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  there  is  no  loss  of  position  or  salary  involved 
by  this  gradual  change  to  the  power  presses? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  men  will  make  substantially  more  on  the 
poAver  presses  than  on  the  hand  presses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Please  tell  us  the  number  of  power  presses  and 
whether  there  has  been  any  increase? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Xoav  in  commission,  1M;  some  new  presses  have 
been  installed  recently,  and  others  have  been  ordered.  We  haA^e  at 
present  909  plate  printers  and  1,303  printers’  assistants.  The  aver- 
age  Avage  of  the  plate  printer  on  hand-pull  presses,  based  upon  the 
work  during  the  month  of  January,  was  $5.17  per  day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Eight  hours? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  On  the  hand  motor  presses,  $6.*25;  and  on 
the  poAver  presses  the  men  make  approximately  $8.75. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A day? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir.  We  pay  a piece  rate  for  hand  pull  and 
hand  motor  presses  of  $7  per  thousand  sheets  for  the  faces,  and  a 
rate  of  $5.70  for  backs.  The  piece  rate  on  the  power  press  for  backs 
is  $2. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  how  much  for  faces? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  That  is  on  an  average  basis,  because  until  recently 
all  of  the  faces  have  been  done  by  hand  presses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  operating  a hand  press  does  it  require  great  skill? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  it  requires  skill  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  those  wages  compare  Avith  wages  paid  by 
individuals  for  the  same  class  of  Avork? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Outside  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I think  about  the  same;  $5.17  is  not  considered  a 
high  Avage  for  that  class  of  work.  Generally  speaking  it  is  only  a 
fair  average. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  assistants,  what  compensation  do 
they  receive? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  Mr.  Mondell.  They 
receive  $1.75  a day. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  For  eight  hours? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  Some  time  ago  I took  up  with  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Treasury  the  question  as  to  Avhether  the  Secretary  Avas 
authorized  under  the  existing  law  to  increase  the  Avages  of  the  plate 
printers*  assistants,  if  he  should  see  fit  to  do  so.  He  replied  that  the 
Secretary  had  the  authority  under  the  law,  but  when  Ave  came  to 
figure  out  Avhat  it  Avould  cost  to  give  printers’  assistants  25  cents  a 
day  more.  Ave  found  it  Avould  increase  our  appropriation  $120,000  a 
year.  Xoav.  this  increase  ought  to  be  gAen.  The  GoAwnment  Print- 
ing Office  is  paying  $2.20  a day  for  press  feeders  and  our  printers’ 
assistants  receAe  $1.75  a day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  your  assistants  all  Avomen? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  printers'  assistants? 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir;  these  employees  that  you  have  been  speak- 
ing of. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  ' 

Mr.  Mondell,  Does  the  work  require  some  little  skill  and  exper- 
ience ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  We  give  them  training  for  about  a month  be- 
fore they  are  put  regularly  on  the  presses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  furnish  them  with  the  outer  clothing  that 
they  use  while  engaged  in  their  work — aprons,  overdresses,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  No. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  The  work  is  quite  dirty? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  the  ink  smears  and  stains. 

Mr.  Mondell,  And  requires  the  use  of  an  outer  working  garment 
of  some  sort? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  they  furnish  them  themselves. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  there  is  considerable  wear  and  tear  on 
that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  are  the  hours  of  labor? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  We  have  regular  eight-hour  shifts,  beginning  at 
8 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  4 o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary,  in  these  money  divisions  to  practically 
close  the  work  at  3.30  in  order  to  check  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Secretary  has  the  power  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  printer’s  assistants? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  but  he  has  not  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  get  $120  under  the  bill,  that  will  help  them? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  In  addition  to  the  $1.75  they  are  getting  a 
small  bonus  for  this  year  of  10  per  cent, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  5 per  cent  and  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  employees  that  you  speak  of  all  get  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  printer’s  assistants. 

Mr.  Mondell,  They  will  get  the  $120  increase  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  They  now  receive  about  $1.92  with  the  10  per  cent 
increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  what  you  call  press  feeders? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  Government  Printing  Office  they  have  press 
feeders  engaged  in  exactly  the  same  character  of  work? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I was  referring  to  the  printer’s  assistants  that  wait 
upon  and  assist  the  plate  printers.  We  have  press  feeders  in  the 
surface  division  who  receive  a higher  wage,  $2.24  a day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understood  you  made  a comparison  of  the  wages 
paid  the  press  feeders  in  your  bureau  with  those  paid  to  the  press 
feeders  in  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  work  is  not  precisely  the  same.  The  printer’s 
assistants,  to  whom  I had  particular  reference,  simply  stand  on  their 
feet  all  day,  and  serve  the  printers  doing  the  work  on  the  hand 
presses.  Those  on  power  presses  are  not  required  to  stand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  are  paid  less? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  as  a class  our  printer’s  assistants  are  paid 
less  than  the  corresponding  class.  They  are  not  doing  exactly  the 
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same  class  of  work  as  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  but  work 
that  is  somewhat  related.  . 

Mr.  Mondell.  While  the  work  is  not  heavy  it  requires  very  close 
attention  and  constant  application?  . n 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  otherwise  there  is  spoilage  which  is  exceed- 
ingly costly  and  for  which  the  printers  are  charged. 

ALL  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING  TO  BE  DONE  IN  BUREAU WORK  OUTSIDE 

BUREAU. 

I want  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee  a proviso  to 
go  in  this  proposed  appropriation  for  wages  of  plate  printers  and 
their  assistants,  and  it  is  this : 

Proi'ided . That  hereafter  all  obligations  or  other  securities  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  meaning  of  section  fifty-four  hundred  and  thirteen.  Revised 
Statutes,  shall  he  engraved,  printed,  and  finished  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  proviso  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I think  that  all  such  work  should  be  done  in  a Gov- 
ernment establishment. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  Where  is  it  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  It  is  all  being  done  at  the  present  time  at  the  bu- 
reau, but  it  lias  not  always  been  done  there  in  the  past, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  was  formerly  given  out  to  contractors? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Well,  some  part  of  the  work ; but  for  the  most  part 
the  work  has  been  done  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
and  that  has  been  so  for  the  last  25  or  30  years ; but  there  have  been 
times  when  work  was  given  to  outside  parties. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Xational  Bank  Xote  Corporation  got  a lot  of  it, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Xot  to  my  knowledge  ; if  so,  it  was  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  the  necessity  for  this  legislation  now  if  none 
of  the  work  is  going  outside  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  This  will  prohibit  it  from  ever  going  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  see  any  indication  of  its  going  out  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Well,  not  right  for  the  moment ; no,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  He  is  not  going  to  give  it  out,  but  some  other  director 
might  give  it  out,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  a repetition  of 
what  he  considered  an  evil  heretofore,  he  wants  this  legislation : that 
is  all  there  is  to  it. 

ENGRAVERS'  AND  PRINTERS’  MATERIALS. 

The  next  item  is : 

For  engravers’  and  printers’  materials  and  other  materials  except  distinctive 
paper,  etc. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  The  estimate  which  we  are  considering  shows  an 
increase  of  $125,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal 
year.  This  is  occasioned  by  the  increased  cost  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  for  engravers’  and  printers’  materials.  We  came  be- 
fore you  a short  time  ago  and  asked  for  a deficiency  of  $500,000  in 
this  very  appropriation,  and  you  gave  us  $400,000  in  the  deficiency 
bill.  Xow.  this  shows  an  increase  of  $425,000,  and  every  penny  of 
that  amount  is  going  to  be  required,  and  I am  afraid  more,  unless 
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there  is  a material  drop  in  prices.  Steel  is  higher,  ink  materials  are 
higher,  and  there  has  been  a general  increase  all  along  the  line.  All 
of  this  material  is  bought  under  competition,  in  acocrdance  with  the 
law.  We  are  getting  the  very  best  prices  obtainable — I mean,  we  are 
making  awards  on  the  very  lowest  prices  of  standard  material. 
Colors  that  used  to  be  cheap  are  high  now.  We  are  getting  colors  in 
this  country,  not  free  from  trouble  though,  but  our  own  people  are 
making  substantial  progress  in  this  line  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  mean  dyes? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  dyes  and  colors  that  go  into  the  inks.  As  I 
said,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  prices  all  along  the  line,  and  this 
money  is  going  to  be  needed,  every  penny  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  ask  for  the  elimination  of  the  language 
“ including  paper  for  internal-revenue  stamps.” 

Mr.  Ruth.  The  internal-revenue  paper  used  to  be  purchased  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  I believe,  and  up  until  two 
or  three  years  ago,  when  the  amount  was  included  in  this  item  under 
consideration.  In  the  first  .year  the  item  included  all  of  the  phrase- 
ology, “ including  paper  for  internal-revenue  stamps,”  but  in  the 
succeeding  years  that  phrase  was  not  included,  and  really  it  is  not 
necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  purchase  it  out  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  this  item? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  you  do  not  purchase  that  paper  out  of 
the  money  appropriated  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes;  we  do  purchase  it,  and  have  been  purchasing  it 
for  two  or  three  years.  That  language  was  included  in  the  item  the 
first  3^ear,  but  since  that  time  it  has  not  been  included,  because,  I sup- 
pose, it  was  considered  that  the  authority  given  the  first  year  was 
sufficient  for  future  years,  and  the  bureau  has  been  purchasing  the 
paper  ever  since. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  that  language  is  superfluous  because 
the  item  covers  miscellaneous  articles,  including  paper  ? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Other  than  distinctive  paper? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  And  is  not  appropriated  for  in  any  other  place? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  this  item  you  pay  for  all  papers  that  you  use 
except  distinctive  paper;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  localized  fiber? 

Mr.  Ruth.  That  is  distinctive  paper  for  notes  and  moneys. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  estimate  for  that?  I did  not  know 
you  paid  for  that  paper  out  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Ruth.  We  pay  for  only  the  localized  fiber  paper  which  is  used 
for  printing  Federal  reserve  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  language  of  the  item  is : 

For  engravers’  and  printers’  materials  and  otlier  materials  except  distinctive 
paper. 

Mr.  Ruth.  It  is  exclusive  of  distinctive  paper. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  localized  fiber  paper? 

Mr.  Ruth.  That  is  the  paper  used  in  printing  the  paper  money. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  distinctive  paper? 

Mr.  Ruth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I do  not  find  localized  fiber  referred  to  in  the  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  objects  of  expenditure  I find  an  estimate 
for  $118,100  for  postage-stamp  paper,  $222,300  for  revenue-stamp 
paper,  and  $75,700  for  localized  fiber  paper.  Yow,  you  tell  me  that 
localized  fiber  paper  is  distinctive  paper,  although  the  language  of 
this  item  excludes  distinctive  paper. 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  I can  give  you  an  explanation  of  that.  We  are 
printing  notes  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  we  are  doing  so 
under  a contract,  charging  them  so  much  for  it.  That  contract  car- 
ries with  it  the  furnishing  of  all  necessary  materials,  paper,  inks,  and 
the  labor  necessary  to  produce  it.  However,  it  is  all  reimbursed;  it 
is  a reimbursable  item.  You  will  notice  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 

Repayments  deducted.”  We  buy  the  paper,  and  we  are  simply 
reimbursed  for  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  do  include  in  your  estimate  the  localized 
fiber  paper  or  distinctive  paper  used  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yo;  that  is  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  included  in  the  list  of  objects  of  expenditure, 
and  goes  to  make  up  the  total  from  which  you  make  your  deductions? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir.  That  appears  in  the  deductible  item,  and 
it  is  a part  of  that  item.  If  we  bought  $50,000  worth  of  paper  with 
which  to  prepare  those  notes  we  would  simply  reimburse  the  fund, 
and  it  goes  right  back  into  the  appropriation,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  to  set  out  in  this  appropriation  of  $75,000  that  item  or 
any  other  item  for  paper  that  might  be  used  in  preparing  Federal 
reserve  notes,  because  we  would  simply  buy  it  with  any  money  we 
might  have  in  this  appropriation,  bill  it,  and  make  a reimbursement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  state  of  the  market  in  regard  to  these 
supplies  at  the  present  time?  Is  it  still  advancing  as  it  has  been,  or 
is  it  stationary? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Let  me  give  you  a concrete  example.  We  use  a 
great  deal  of  linseed  oil  during  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ink.  We  had  a contract  which  was  placed  with  the  manu- 
facturers some  time  last  June  covering  the  needs  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  the  contract  price  being  $1.35  a gallon,  which  is  exceedingly 
high,  we  thought. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  About  three  times  the  ordinary  normal  price? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  You  used  to  buy  linseed  oil  at  50  and  60 
cents  a gallon,  and  when  it  got  up  to  65  cents  a gallon  we  thought  it 
was  high.  We  found  we  had  not  estimated  for  enough,  owing  to  the 
abnormal  demands  made  upon  the  bureau,  and  we  had  to  go  out  and 
invite  bids  for  linseed  oil  to  run  us  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  the 
best  bid  we  could  get  was  $1.65  a gallon. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  impression  that  there  is  still  an  upward 
tendency  in  the  market,  in  addition  to  the  advances  that  have  come 
heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  understanding  of  the  situation  of  the  market 
is  that  there  is  still  a tendency  to  advance  in  the  class  of  materials 
which  you  buy  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes;  and  our  materials,  of  course,  are  more  or  less 
specialized. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  your  estimate  for  presses  and  motors 
is  only  about  half  for  1919  what  it  was  in  1917.  Motors  and  presses 
have  largely  increased  in  cost,  I take  it,  and  therefore  this  reduction 
in  your  estimate  must  be  due  to  a smaller  expected  purchase— is  that 
true  ? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes.  The  presses  to  which  you  refer  are  power 
l^resses.  The  equipment  we  now  have  in  process  of  building  will  be 
almost  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands,  I think,  that  may  be  made 
upon  the  bureau,  but  I can  give  you  a specific  instance  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  these  presses.  We  paid  for  the  Milliken  power 
press  under  an  order  early  this  year  $4,800,  but  the  price  i^  now 
$5,050.  I took  that  up  specifically  with  the  factory  when  I found 
that  the  last  15  we  ordered  were  to  cost  $5,050,  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in  wages  that  they  were  forced 
to  grant  in  order  to  keep  their  men  at  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  your  opinion  is  this  estimate  conservative? 

Mr.  Wilmeth.  Yes,  sir. 

DISTINCTIVE  PAPER. 

(See  p.  81.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  we  will  take  up  is  on  page  72,  “ Dis- 
tinctive paper  for  United  States  securities."  You  are  asking  for 
$633,125.50  as  against  the  appropriation  for  1918  of  $521,865? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  asking  for  that  increase  in  order  that 
we  may  supply  the  bureau  with  enough  paper  to  deliver  110,000,000 
sheets  of  United  States  currency  to  the  Treasurer,  and  13,000.000 
sheets  of  national  bank  notes  and  Federal  reserve  bang  notes  to  the 
comptroller.  That  is  an  increase  of  13,000,000  sheets  over  the  present 
year.  We  are  paying  2 cents  more  per  pound  for  paper  than  we  did 
hist  year.  On  the  increase  of  13,000,000  sheets,  and  2 cents  addi- 
tional per  pound — which  is  the  only  index  we  have  as  to  what  we  may 
pay  for  paper  next  year— we  base  our  estimate  of  $616,045.50  for 
the  purchase  of  paper.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000  for  the  employees  at  the  mill.  We  have  had  difficulty 
during  the  last  year  in  securing  employees  as  Aacancies  occurred  at 
the  salaries  Avhich  were  established  20  years  ago — for  example,  $720 
for  a guard.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  held  two  examina- 
tions during  the  last  year  but  not  persons  presented  themselves,  and 
they  have  recommended  to  us  that  Ave  raise  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  To  how  much? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  are  asking  that  the  guards  be  placed  at  $900. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  absorbs  the  $5,000? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Xo;  it  does  not  absorb  the  $5,000,  because  Ave 
are  asking  for  one  more  counter,  one  more  guard,  and  one  more 
laborer,  increasing  the  force  from  14  to  17.  The  force  of  14  Avas 
established  about  1880,  when  we  were  making  from  fifty  to  sixty 
million  sheets  of  paper.  I admit  the  force  may  have  been  large  in 
those  days,  but  when  Ave  are  making  from  125,000,000  to  150,000,000 
sheets  of  paper  the  force  is  not  quite  adequate  to  handle  the  Avork 
and  we  haATe  to  borroAv  help  from  the  contractor,  which  is  bad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  you  have  enough  work  to  utilize  the  time  of 
that  extra  guard  and  extra  counter  all  the  time? 
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Mr.  Broughton.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  because  we  are  em- 
barrassed now.  We  have  had  to  refuse  leave  to  the  employees  dur- 
ing- the  course  of  the  year,  and  they  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  get  their  leave. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  sav  vou  have  been  using  the  empkrcees  of  the 
mill? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  what  portion  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Broughton.  During  the  last  winter  we  have  practically  had 
two  employees  of  the  Crane  Co.  all  the  time.  It  is  after  the  paper 
is  delivered  to  us,  that  we  would  like  to  handle  it  with  our  own  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  one  counter? 

Mr.  Broughton.  And  one  guard. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  One  additional  guard. 

Mr.  Broughton.  And  one  additional  laborer,  and  we  are  asking 
for  a change  of  designation  from  watchman  to  guard,  in  order  that 
the  prohibition  against  paying  watchmen  more  than  $720  may  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  an  officer  detailed  from  the  Treasury 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  now  asking  new  language  with  regard  to 
his  employment  in  these  words : “ $50  per  month  when  actually  on 
duty,  $600."  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  new  language,  and  what 
do  you  now  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  pay  him  $50  a month,  and  we  pay  him  his  ex- 
penses of  $600. 

Air.  Mondell.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  There  was  some  question  with  the  accounting 
officers  about  the  language  at  it  is  now  drawn.  They  have  never  re- 
fused to  pass  the  bill,  but  it  was  suggested  that  the  language  be 
changed  in  order  to  straighten  that  out.  It  is  not  essential  at  all, 
Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  present  time  you  have  one  register  and  one 
assistant  register  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  they  perform  the  same  duties  and  are 
paid  the  same. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  now  pay  them  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  $1,230  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Each? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  all  paid  the  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  object  in  having  one  called  a register 
and  the  other  an  assistant  register  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  better  dis- 
cipline ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  No;  they  are  all  under  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  want  an  additional  counter? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  want t-o  increase  their  pay? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  they  get  now  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  They  get  $720,  and  we  want  to  pay  them  $800. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  pay  the  guards? 

Mr.  Broughton.  We  pay  one  guard  now  $900  and  we  pay  four 
$720;  we  are  asking  for  one  guard  at  $1,000  and  five  at  $900. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  employees  are  needed  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased output  of  the  mills  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  that  only. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  number  of  sheets  designated  in  the  item  now 
under  consideration  the  same  as  the  number  of  sheets  referred  to  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving? 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  the  same  with  the  addition  of  5 per  cent  to 
cover  imperfect  and  mutilated  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  usual  loss  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  That  is  the  usual  loss. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  is  this  estimated  increase  based  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Do  you  mean  the  increase  from  100,000,000  sheets 
to  110,000,000  sheets  ? 

Mr.  Mondell,  Yes. 

Mr.  Broughton.  It  is  based  on  the  inability  of  the  Treasurer  to 
supply  the  public  demand  for  small  notes  on  the  basis  of  100,000,000 
sheets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  it  is  based  on  an  estimated  increase 
in  the  demand  for  notes  ? 

Mr.  Broughton.  Yes,  sir;  of  small  denominations — one  and  two 
dollar  bills  principally.  It  is  based  on  a known  demand,  on  an  exist- 
ing demand,  and  a demand  which  the  Treasurer  can  not  supply  at 
the  present  time. 


Tuesday,  March  26,  1918, 

MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTS.  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  M.  F.  WEST,  ASSISTANT  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE. 

REFUND  OF  INTERNAL-REVENUE  COLLECTIONS. 

Mr.  Howard.  Your  first  item  is  on  page  65,  as  follows: 

To  enable  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  refund  money  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  internal-revenue  collections,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
approved  May  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  .$100,000. 

The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $50,000. 

Mr.  W est.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  increase? 

Mr.  West.  Collectors  of  internal  revenue  are  required  by  law  to 
deposit  the  gross  amount  of  collections,  of  whatever  nature,  made  by 
authority  of  law,  the  same  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  internal- 
revenue  collections.  (Act  May  27,  1908.) 

Amounts  offered  in  compromise  are  deposited  by  collectors  when 
received,  and  if  such  offers  are  later  rejected  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  department,  the  proponent  is  entitled  to  a refundment.  There 
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are  paid  from  this  appropriation  claims  for  amounts  offered  in  com- 
promise which  are  rejected,  offers  for  real  estate  not  purchased  by 
parties  making  offers,  and  overplus  and  surplus  proceeds  where  per- 
sons entitled  to  receive  same  are  known  when  the  property  is  sold 
under  distraint,  as  provided  by  section  3195,  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended. 

The  amount  expended  last  year  was  $108,193.61.  The  total 
amount  appropriated  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $125,000,  which 
included  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $75,000.  The  expenditures 
for  1916  amounted  to  $13,337.68,  and  in  1915  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $82,526.61.  The  expenditures  for  the  first  seven  months- 
of  this  fiscal  year  amount  to  $11,210.10. 

The  amount  required  to  pay  claims,  representing  amounts  offered 
in  compromise  which  are  rejected  by  the  department,  necessarily  is 
difficult  to  determine  in  advance,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
revenue  bill  imposes  many  new  kinds  of  taxes  it  is  believed  that  at 
least  $100,000  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  know  how  much  yon  have  already  expended 
for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  West.  For  the  first  seven  months  of  this  fiscal  year  we  have 
expended  approximately  $11,000.  However,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
refund  large  amounts  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  a great  many  cases  pending  for  settlement 
that  have  not  yet  been  determined? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  A large  number  of  offers  in  compromise  have 
come  in  recently.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  offers  in 
compromise  on  account  of  evading  the  floor  taxes. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  The  real  necessity  for  this  increase  is  the  many  ad- 
ditional kinds  or  characters  of  claims  under  the  neAv  law  that  you  will 
haATe  to  deal  with  in  the  department  ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir.  We  should  have  enough  money  on  hand  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course,  Ave  can  not  tell  positively  that  this  is  suffi- 
cient, but  if  a person  submits  a large  offer,  for  instance,  $10,000,  and 
the  office  rejects  the  offer,  believing  that  the  man  should  be  criminally 
prosecuted,  he  is  entitled  to  a refund  of  that  amount,  and  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  wait  for  payment.  If  this  fund  is  exhausted  and 
Ave  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  a deficiency,  as  Ave  have  done  on 
several  occasions,  it  means  that  proponents  Avho  make  these  offers  are 
out  of  the  use  of  their  money  until  further  funds  are  appropriated. 
Frequently  they  claim  that  the  money  is  borrowed. 

VIOLATIONS  OF  INTERNAL-REVENUE  LAWS. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  The  next  item  is : 

Punishment  for  violations  of  internal-revenue  laws:  For  detecting  and  bring- 
ing to  trial  and  punishment  persons  guilty  of  violating  the  internal -revenue  laws 
or  conniving  at  the  same,  including  payments  for  information  and  detection  of 
such  violations,  $175,000. 

That  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  West.  This  fund  is  required  principally  for  the  employment 
of  temporary  help — persons  Avhose  length  of  service  usually  is  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  six  months.  The  work  performed  is  in  the 
nature  of  secret  service — detective  work.  These  special  employees 
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are  engaged  in  detecting  and  bringing  to  trial  persons  guilty  of 
violating  the  internal-revenue  laws  or  conniving  at  the  same.  Ex- 
penditures are  also  made  from  this  fund  for  the  payment  of  rewards 
for  information  furnished  the  bureau,  such  rewards  being  based  on 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  fines,  penalties,  taxes, 
offers  in  compromise,  etc.,  actually  collected  and  deposited  in  the 
Tr  easury  on  account  of  information  furnished  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  Internal-Revenue  Service.  This  fund  is  also  used 
in  paying  for  guides,  possemen,  and  for  the  purchase  of  articles,  such 
as  oleomargarine,  patent  medicines,  narcotics,  etc.,  which  are  sent  to 
the  bureau  for  analysis  to  determine  whether  the  internal-revenue 
taxes  are  being  evaded,  and  the  evidence  thus  procured  is  frequently 
used  in  the  courts. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  employed  76  special  employees,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  If  a spe- 
cial employee  is  retained  for  a period  longer  than  six  months,  it  is 
necessary  to  get  the  approval  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
at  present  there  are  few  such  special  employees  on  the  rolls. 

The  total  expenditures  from  the  appropriation  for  punishment  for 
violation  of  internal-revenue  laws  for  the  first  seven  months  of  this 
fiscal  year  amount  to  $132,767.26.  The  amount  paid  for  the  5 and 
10  per  cent  increase  of  compensation  for  the  same  period  is  $2,356.67. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  legislative  bill  there  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  the  sum  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  West.  That  is  to  be  used  principally  in  connection  with  the 
income-tax  laws.  This  $175,000  is  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
old  laws  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  these  the  men  you  call  special  agents  ? 

Mr.  West.  Special  employees  is  the  title. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  look  after  blockade  distilleries  and  blind  tigers? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  used  more  as  detectives,  and  they  are 
used  in  a temporary  capacity.  We  get  more  effective  work  out  of 
them  in  tfiat  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a result  of  their  efforts,  how  much  revenue  has 
been  collected  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  West.  That  is  hard  to  determine.  The  annual  report  for  last 
year  shows  that  the  force  working  under  direction  of  revenue  agents 
reported  for  assessment  $47,254,258.54.  Of  this  amount,  $3,491,- 
678.48  related  to  distilled  spirits,  special  taxes,  tobacco,  and  miscel- 
laneous items  and  $242,214.50  to  oleomargarine  frauds.  At  least  25  per 
cent  of  these  assessments  on  distilled  spirits  and  oleomargarine  was- 
due  to  the  activities  of  special  employees  working  in  conjunction  with 
other  internal-revenue  officers.  These  special  employees  have  ren- 
dered very  effective  work.  In  fact,  we  have  some  men  who  are  ex- 
perts along  the  line  of  the  narcotic  and  oleomargarine  work.  They 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  revenue  agents.  There  are  31  rev- 
enue divisions  scattered  over  the  country  with  revenue  agents  in 
charge. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  work  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the  work  that  is 
provided  for  in  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  legislative  act  ? 

Mr.  West.  No,  sir.  The  fact  that  we  have  two  rates  for  taxing 
distilled  spirits  affects  this  proposition.  It  makes  it  harder  to  super- 
vise. having  a rate  of  $3.20  for  beverage  spirits  and  a rate  of  $2.20 
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for  nonbeverage  spirits.  Then,  there  is  the  supervision  of  the  brew- 
eries to  consider.  Under  the  order  of  the  Food  Administrator  brew- 
eries are  operated  on  a reduced  capacity ; that  is.  on  the  material  used, 
which  shall  not  exceed  TO  per  cent  of  that  used  during  the  corre- 
sponding quarters  of  the  last  calendar  year.  The  strength  of  the  beer 
is  also  limited.  I believe  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  illicit  dis- 
tilling since  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  for  beverage  pur- 
poses has  stopped.  As  a matter  of  fact,  an  illicit  distillery  was  re- 
cently found  in  East  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  business  of  illicit  distilling  has  become  very 
much  more  profitable  than  it  was  before,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  but  that  it  is  on  the  increase.  That  is  true  of  Georgia,  and  I 
think  it  is  practically  true  of  every  other  State. 

Mr.  West.  There  are  only  about  160,000.000  gallons  in  bond  now. 
Ordinarily  that  would  be  exhausted  in  a little  over  a year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  an  increase  during  the  last  year  in 
the  number  of  illicit  distilleries? 

Mr.  West.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  there  was  a decrease  from  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  annual  report  shows  that  there  were  2,232 
destroyed  in  1917,  as  compared  with  3,286  in  1916. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  West,  do  you  know  how  much  of  this  fund  is 
expended  in  the  administration  of  the  narcotic  law,  as  compared  with 
the  amount  expended  in  the  administration  of  the  internal-revenue 
laws  against  illicit  distilling,  etc.? 

Mr.  West.  The  greater. part  of  it  is  expended  in  connection  with 
the  illicit  distillation  of  spirits.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  is 
the  relative  amount,  but  it  approximates  10  per  cent  of  the  total  ex- 
pendiures  from  this  fund. 

Mr.  Howard.  I do  not  know  about  other  sections  of  the  country, 
but  I do  not  know  of  more  effective  work  done  anywhere  than  has 
been  done  in  the  administration  of  the  narcotic  law  in  my  State. 

Mr.  W est.  We  have  some  men  on  that  work  who  are  doing  very 
effective  work.  They  are  being  sent  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  because  of  their  special  qualifications  along  that  line. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  work  under  the  internal-revenue  agents  in  the 
districts,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  West.  These  men  are  employed  under  their  direction  in  each 
of  the  31  districts.  They  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  as  the  needs  of  the  service  require. 

.Mr.  Gillett.  Do  some  of  them  live  in  those  districts  ? 

Mr.  West.  That  does  not  necessarily  follow.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  work  in  the  immediate  section  where  they  are 
appointed. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact  they  are  frequently  assigned  to 
districts  where  they  do  not  live. 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Mr.  West.  There  are  76. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  West.  They  are  paid  from  this  appropriation.  After  the  1st 
of  April  a part  of  this  force  will  be  paid  from  the  $375,000  appro- 
priation under  the  war-revenue  law. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  the  appropriation  of  $375,000? 
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Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  authorized  in  the  deficiency  act  of  Oc- 
tober 6 ? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  getting  $500,000  in  the  legislative 
bill. 

Mr.  West.  As  1 have  said,  that  $500,000  will  be  used  primarily  in 
enforcing  the  income-tax  laws  and  in  looking  after  delinquents. 
We  could  employ  in  the  neighborhood  of  200  men  from  that  fund. 

The  Chairman.  The  $375,000  was  given  you  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  violations  of  the  war-revenue  act,  ratljer  than 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  usual  detective  work  in  connection 
with  violations  of  the  internal-revenue  laws? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  the  office 
is  required  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  sections  15  and  16  of  the 
food-control  act  approved  August  10,  1917.  As  1 said  before,  we 
must  also  look  after  the  work  relating  to  breweries.  That  work  has 
also  been  imposed  upon  the  bureau,  and  was  not  anticipated  when  the 
appropriation  of  $175,000  was  made. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  makes  the  administration  very  much  more 
expensive? 

Mr.  West.  Yes,  sir. 


Tuesday,  March  20,  1918. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES,  INDEPENDENT  TREASURY. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  H.  P.  HUDDLESON,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF 
PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

The  Chairman.  For  “Contingent  expenses.  Independent  Treas- 
ury," you  are  asking  for  $185,000? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  That,  you  will  notice,  is  in  excess  of 
our  expenditures  for  1917,  but  the  expenditures  for  this  year  will 
exceed  our  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean — that  you  will  have  a de- 
ficiency ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  will  have  to  ask  for  one. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  spent,  and  we  have  in  the  department 
now  unpaid  bills  to  the  amount  of  $170,320.26.  We  have  $16,371.25 
left.  The  advances  to  the  Subtreasuries  for  the  next  quarter  will 
require  about  $13,000 — that  is,  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  We 
have  received  no  express  bills  since  January  last. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  very  briefly  state  just  what  are  the 
contingent  expenses,  the  character  of  them,  under  the  Independent 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  are  outlined  in  the  back  of  the  Book  of 
Estimates;  but  the  principal  items  consist  of  postage  and  express 
charges  on  currency  shipments,  insurance  on  money  shipped  by 
mail,  coin  bags,  and  lead  seals.  The  minor  items  may  be  classed  as 
pasteboard  boxes  in  which  the  currency  is  shipped  from  Washing- 
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ton,  telephone  service,  clearing-house  charges,  burglar-alarm  serv- 
ice, rent  of  coin-counting  machines,  and  a number  of  other  miscel- 
laneous items. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  making  your  expenses  this  year  run  over 
the  expenses  of  1917  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  shipment  of  currency  and  coin.  You  will 
notice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  express  charges  for  1917  on  money 
shipments  amounted  to  $24,485.42,  while  the  bills  that  we  have  paid 
and  those  we  now  have  in  the  office  unpaid,  which  includes  services 
rendered  to  January  of  this  year,  amount  to  $70,958.83.  The  post- 
age for  the  entire  year  of  1917  was  $20,227.24. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  occasion  of  all  this  transportation 
of  public  moneys? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  To  meet  the  demand  of  the  public. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  take  care  of  most  of  that  through  the 
clearing-house  exchange  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  A portion,  yes,  sir;  but  they  must  have  the  money 
to  do  it.  In  other  words  the  money  must  be  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends.  There  is  money  paid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  money  paid  out  by  the  Government  ( 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is  true.  We  use  a portion  of  the  money, 
under  the  present  system,  almost  in  the  locality  in  which  collected, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  this  season  of  the  year  up  until 
July,  where  the  revenues  coming  in  from  a great  many  rural  dis- 
tricts are  much  heavier  than  the  expenditures  in  those  districts.  We 
have  what  we  call  depository  banks,  national  banks  designated  under 
section  5153  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  those  banks  are  given  a 
deposit  of  public  money  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  Government 
business  they  transact. 

If  the  Government ?s  checks  in  a particular  vicinity  amount  to 
$100,000  a month,  and  the  revenues  to  $100,000  or  even  up  to  $300,000, 
we  would,  perhaps,  give  a depositary  bank  a balance  of  $25,000.  It 
Avould  receive  the  revenues  and  if  it  had  any  more  than  the  $25,000 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  after  cashing  Government  warrants  and  checks 
presented,  it  would  transfer  such  excess  either  to  a Federal  reserve 
bank  or  to  the  nearest  Subtreasury.  If  the  checks  cashed  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  of  the  receipts  and  the  bank  used  the  $25,000 
that  it  had,  and  often  the  banks  do  use  the  whole  amount  in  a day, 
then  we  fill  them  up  not  by  sending  any  money  to  them,  but  by 
sending  a Treasury  warrant  or  by  depositing  the  money  with  their 
correspondent  in  a Subtreasury  or  Federal  reserve  bank  city. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  enough  about  the  details  of  the 
business  to  judge,  but  it  would  seem  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
very  little  increase  in  the  movement  of  moneys  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  an  increase  of  business,  because  it  works  both  ways.'  The 
clearing  house  should  practically  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  You  are  right  about  that,  but  the  receipts  are  not 
always  where  the  expenditures  are  required. 

The  Chairman.  Not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Hltddleson.  No,  sir.  It  is  that  difference  we  have  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  chief  increase  in  expense  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  practically  the  entire  increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  send  the  money  usually  ? 
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Mr.  Huddleson.  We  send  currency  and  gold  by  registered  mail,  in- 
sured. AAre  send  the  silver  coin  by  express.  It  is  most  too  heavy  to 
go  by  mail.  It  is  a little  cheaper  by  express,  especially  if  it  goes 
beyond  the  third  zone. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  to  send  much  coin? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  only  coin  that  we  have  heavy  shipments  of  is 
subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coin.  Of  course, 'minor  coin  is  the  least 
desirable  coin  to  send,  because  it  weighs  so  heavy.  Minor  coin  is  com- 
posed of  nickels  and  pennies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  the  movement  of  that 
sort  of  coin? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  The  demand  has  been  very,  very  much 
greater  than  it  wTas  possible  to  supply.  There  has  not  been  enough 
of  that  coin  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  Chairman.  How  has  that  demand  come  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  conies  from  banks  all  over  the  country,  whose 
depositors  and  customers  require  it  for  immediate  use. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  banks  not  pay  for  their  own  shipments  of 
money  to  them? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  pay  if  it  is  shipped  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  make  any  difference  in  your  ac- 
counts ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  would  if  the  assistant  treasurer  in  Chicago 
needed  some  subsidiary  silver  and  minor  coins  to  meet  urgent  de- 
mands and  had  none  in  his  vaults.  In  that  event  it  would  have  to  be 
put  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  you  have  to  put  it  there?  You  would 
only  have  to  put  it  there  for  the  use  of  the  banks. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  AYe  would  have  to  put  it  there  for  the  use  of  the 
banks  or  the  public.  If  persons  come  in,  for  example,  the  representa- 
tives of  large  retail  stores,  and  asks  for  subsidiary  coin 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I understand,  but  the  bank  asks 
that.  They  say  that  they  have  certain  demands  for  the  coin  and 
need  it.  Do  they  not  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  pay  for  it  from  the  Subtreasury  through 
which  they  get  it  to  the  point  where  it  goes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  money  was  not  a Subtreasury,  would 
they  not  pay  to  have  it  transferred  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  if  it  Avere  here,  but  we  would  have  to  get  it 
here. 

The  Chairman.  AYherever  it  was.  Suppose  it  was  sent  from  the 
mints  streaght  out  to  them,  or  do  you  send  it  to  some  point  conveni- 
ent to  them  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir;  we  just  meet  the  actual  demand.  The 
mint  transfers  the  minor  coin  to  the  Subtreasury.  We  do  not  pay 
any  expense  on  this  initial  shipment,  but  if  it  is  in  New  York  and  is 
needed  in  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  we  pay  the  express  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  or  New  Orleans  on  that  shipment. 

The  Chairman.  AYhy? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Because  of  the  necessity  to  have  it  at  those  points. 

The  Chairman.  The  necessity  is  not  your  necessity,  it  is  the  bank’s 
necessity. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  Assistant  Treasurer  to 
satisfy  local  retail  business  houses  and  banks.  He  writes  or  wires 
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us  that  his  coin  or  currency  of  a certain  denomination  is  very  low 
and  asks  for  more  in  order  to  meet  the  public  demand. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  it  not  been  understood  that  one  of  the  uses  and 
purposes  of  the  Subtreasuries  is  to  act  as  fountains  of  supply  of 
moneys  required  by  the  banks  in  a locality  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Not  strictly.  The  banks  may  be  at  distant  points. 
The  immediate  vicinity,  of  course,  would  profit  by  it  as  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  Avould  around  Washington  or  near  any  other  point  of 
distribution,  but  the  outlying  districts  are  also  supplied  from  such 
place. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  I mean  is  this,  that  as  banks  in  this  locality 
would  send  to  you  for  their  supply  of  money,  currency,  or  coin,  and 
banks  elsewhere  would  send  to  the  nearest  Subtreasury  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Subtreasuries  are  therefore  an  advantage  to 
them  and  an  expense  to  the  Government  in  the  sum  that  the  banks 
save  and  it  costs  the  Government  to  transport  the  currency  or  coin 
from  here  or  from  the  mints  to  the  Subtreasuries  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I look  at  it  in  this  way : The  Subtreasuries  are 
public  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. They  supply  the  requirements  not  only  in  the  immediate 
vicinity — of  course,  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  get  a little  more 
advantage  than  those  in  the  outlying  districts — but  the  activities  of 
the  Subtreasury  are  not  confined  to  any  one  State  or  two  States  or 
three  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  do  is  just  what  I said — you  send  the 
money  out  to  the  Subtreasuries  instead  of  sending  it  to  the  banks. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  send  it  to  the  Subtreasuries ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  nobodv  pays  for  that  except  Uncle  Sam? 

Mr.  Hi  ddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  bank  pays  whatever  cost  there  may  be 
in  getting  it  out  of  the  Subtreasury? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  a bank  at  Cincinnati  could  get 
plenty  of  new  money  for  nothing — just  what  it  costs  to  send  some 
fellow  to  the  Subtreasury? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a bank  at  Louisville  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  it 
from  Cincinnati  down,  or  from  Washington  to  Louisville? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  expense  from  Cincinnati  would  be  very 
much  less  than  if  it  had  to  be  shipped  from  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  the  money  be  sent  from  the  mint 
straight  out  to  the  people  who  want  it,  without  going  through  the 
intermediary  of  the  Subtreasury? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Of  course,  such  a proposition  could  probably  be 
taken  up,  but  that  method  would  result  in  an  enormous  amount  of 
work.  It  would  be  a great  deal  more  work  and  require  a great  deal 
more  help  than  to  do  it  the  other  way.  If  you  have  50  calls  for 
money  from  Cincinnati,  the  force  in  Cincinnati,  when  they  are  not 
engaged  in  taking  in  the  receipts  for  the  day,  scheduling  them,  and 
so  forth,  can  go  into  the  vault,  prepart  the  shipment,  take  a truck 
and  carry  it  out,  and  put  it  in  the  mail.  If  the  entire  country’s. 
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shipments  are  to  be  taken  from  one  place,  you  will  have  to  have  a 
large  force  at  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  I did  not  mean  that.  The  money 
might  be  sent  to  certain  depositories,  not  simply  the  Subtreasuries, 
but  sent  out  to  the  various  Government  depositories  that  exist  all 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  How  would  you  get  it  there?  The  banks  would 
not  pay  the  transportation  charges  if  it  was  put  there  for  distribu- 
tion only. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  pay  for  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is  all  we  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  do  now  is  to  send  it  to  a limited  num- 
ber of  favored  places? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  send  it  to  the  only  places  that  are  available 
to  us.  from  which  further  destination  may  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  No;  to  the  only  Subtreasuries  you  have.  You  do 
not  send  it  to  the  only  places  you  have? 

Mr.  Huddleson*  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  place  else  where  we  could 
send  it  for  distribution. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  plenty  of  places  that  exist,  govern- 
mental agencies  that  could  take  on  that  work,  just  as  they  have  taken 
on  a lot  of  other  work? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  But  it  would  cost  money  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  increase  has  there  been  in  the  ex- 
penses other  than  the  transportation  of  money  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  will  be  a big  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
coin  bags.  The  price  of  duck  has  almost  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  coin  bags  do  you  use?  What  do  you 
do  with  them  after  you  use  them  ? This  shows  an  estimate  of  $27,000 
for  coin  bags  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  If  that  estimate  were  prepared  to-dav, 
we  would  have  to  increase  it  at  least  $6,000  or  $7,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  bags  do  you  buy  and  what  wastage 
is  there? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I can  not  give  you  the  number  of  bags  that  we 
buy.  I could  insert  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  insert  it  in  the 
record. 

(Utin  hay  a purchased,  duriny  fiscal  year  1918. 


Sizes. 

Number 

purchased 

fiscal 

year 

1917. 

Cost 

price  per  j 
bag  for 
fiscal  year 
1918. 

Sizes. 

* 

Number 
purchased 
fiscal 
. year 
1917. 

Cost 

price  per 
bag  for 
fiscal  year 
1918. 

No.  1 

143.010 
82,010 

76.010 

47.010 

176. 010 

$0. 131 
.057  1 
.084 
.068 
.0267 

No.  6 J 

198,010 

44.010 
1,000 

76.010 
10 

SO.  018 
.0118 
. 013 
.077 
.009 

No.  2 

No.  7 

No  3 

No.  lh 

No.  4 

No  5 

No.  8: 

No.  9 

Cost  price  for  fiscal  year  1918  is  given  because  it  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  cost  of  same  sized  bags  for  fiscal  year  1917. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  When  the  coin  is  received  and  counted  it  is  put 
in  a bag.  The  standard  dollar,  a thousand  to  a bag;  the  halves. 
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generally  a thousand  to  a bag;  and  sometimes  quarters  a thousand 
to  a bag;  and  it  runs  down  until  you  have  pennies.  $5  in  a bag. 
They  are  shipped  out  in  that  manner. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  to  the  bags? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  go  out  with  the  coin. 

The  Chairman.  But  after  they  go  somewhere? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  assistant  treasurers  have  written  letters  to 
the  banks  requesting  that  the  coin  bags  be  returned  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  charge  the  banks  with  them? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Sometimes  when  we  get  them  they  are  torn  and 
in  bad  condition. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  charge  the  banks  and  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  sending  them  back  in  good  condition. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  could  charge  them,  but  the  thing  would  be  to 
get  them  to  pay. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  did  not  send  the  money,  they  would  pay 
pretty  quick.  You  just  buy  a new  set  of  bags  every  year? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  buy  new  bags  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  entire  quantity  used? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  use  practically  all  that  we  buy.  Whenever 
the  quantity  of  bags  on  hand  of  a particular  size  gets  down  to  a low 
point  a requisition  is  made  for  new  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  bags  ever  used  again? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  bags  is  used  over  again? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  proportion  used  over  again  is  very  small,  as 
the  handling  causes  the  edges  of  the  coin  to  cut  the  bags. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I could  not  say  what  proportion  is  reused. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  what  the  cost  is  per  bag?  They  are 
various  sizes  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  there  are  various  sizes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I was  wondering,  except  for  the  larger  bags, 
whether  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  back  would  not  be  greater 
than  the  loss  of  the  bag  itself. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know.  There  could  be  an  account  kept  or 
some  arrangement  made  to  secure  the  return  of  some  of  the  bags? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  smaller  bags  used  are  made  of  sheeting,  which 
is  very  thin  material  and  the  edges  of  the  coins  soon  cut  a hole  in 
it.  They  are  cheap  bags  to  start  with.  I do  not  believe  that  we 
have  ever  asked  to  have  any  of  them  returned.  I do  not  think 
it  would  pay.  but  we  have  asked  to  have  the  bags  made  of  duck  sent 
back.  Those  are  the  large  bags. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  increase  do  you  look  for? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  only  other  increase  that  we  will  probably  have 
in  this  particular  appropriation  will  be  the  lead  seals.  They  might 
go  up  slightly  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  lead.  The 
cost  of  boxes,  too.  will  go  up  slightly.  That  is,  the  oak  grain  jute 
boxes  used  for  shipments  of  currency.  We  only  use  them  in  sending 
money  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  getting  a constant  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  silver  you  are  shipping,  except  the  subsidiary  silver? 

53713—18 8 
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Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  outside  of  the  subsidiary  silver  there 
has  been  a marked  decrease  for  the  past  three  of  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  been  a saving? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  has  never  been  known  such  a demand  for 
subsidiary  coins  as  in  the  last  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  about  supplying  the  paper  money  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  All  new  paper  money  goes  out  from  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  the  shipment  of  that  money  is 
paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  insurance  is  paid  on  all  of  the  money  shipped 
from  Washington.  The  currency  that  is  sent  to  the  Subtreasuries  is 
sent  under  Government  frank.  The  currency  that  goes  o,ut  to  the 
banks  is  sent  by  parcel  post,  registered,  or  by  express  at  the  bank’s 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  The  banks  do  not  pay  the  insurance? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  the  banks  pay  the  insurance.  If  we  get  a 
request  to  ship  it  by  mail  insured,  we  sent  it  that  way.  If  we  get 
a request  to  send  it  by  express,  we,  of  course,  adhere  to  the  wish  of 
the  bank.  They  pay  the  expenses  on  everything  that  goes  to  the  bank. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  ask  to  have  it  sent  by  registered  mail  with- 
out insurance,  do  you  send  it  that  way? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  would  if  they  asked  it.  I do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  had  that  request.  There  would  be  quite  a risk  in  shipping  it 
in  that  manner. 

The  Chairman.  When  their  customers  sometimes  complain  about 
the  condition  of  the  money,  they  say  that  they  can  not  afford  to  get 
fresh  money  from  Washington  largely  on  account  of  the  loss  of  time? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  may  be  some  justification  in  a complaint  of 
that  kind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  A number  of  banks  in  Louisville  say  that  it  is  not 
possible. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  is  not  possible  at  all  times  to  give  the  banks  just 
the  denominations  of  currency  that  they  want.  Now,  it  is  not  an  un- 
usual thing  for  a bank  in  Louisville,  or  in  any  other  reserve  city  or 
large  city,  to  ask  for  50,000  or  100,000  one  dollar  bills,  a definite 
amount  in  twos  and  fives.  We  are  limited  in  the  number  of  ones, 
twos,  and  fives,  because,  in  the  first  place,  to  go  back  to  it,  Congress 
provides  for  the  amount  of  distinctive  paper  that  we  can  use. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  you  ask  for  the  amount  of  dis- 
tinctive paper  that  you  think  you  want. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is  true.  Then  we  can  only  print  a certain 
number  of  each  denomination,  and  when  the  banks  come  in  with 
these  requests  there  are  times  when  we  can  not  supply  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  specific  denominations  that  the  banks  ask  for  on  a given 
date,  because  we  do  not  have  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  making  up 
of  the  estimates  touching  the  amount  of  distinctive  paper  required? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Not  a thing  for  several  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  about  these  estimates? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  large  additions  in  expense  do  you  look 
forward  to  this  year? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  In  this  particular  appropriation  I do  not  look  for 
any  further  increases. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  spend  during  this  year  a total 
of  how  much? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  spent  now,  including  unpaid  express  bills 
that  are  in  the  Treasure  Department,  $170,300.26 ; that  leaves  avail- 
able $16,371.25. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Well,  we  had  $185,000  in  the  appropriation,  and 
we  have  repayments  amounting  to  $1,671.21. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  repayments? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I do  not  know  what  the  particular  repayments  are 
that  constitute  this  entire  amount,  but  I can  give  you  an  example. 
The  Federal  reserve  bank,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  may  wire  the  assistant 
treasurer  in  St.  Louis  to  send  them  by  parcel  post,  insured,  so  many 
thousand  dollars.  There  is  no  money  due  by  the  assistant  treasurer 
to  the  Federal  reserve  bank  in  Dallas  out  of  which  to  pay  that  post- 
age ; the  insurance  can  be  billed,  but  the  postage  can  not,  because  you 
must  put  it  on  the  package  when  it  goes  out.  So  the  assistant  treas- 
urer in  St.  Louis  will  put  the  postage  on  that  money  and  send  the 
bill  along. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  just  for  advancements  made,  then? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is  all ; it  is  for  specific  things  that  we  can 
not  help. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  that  money  back  in  order  to  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  money  goes  right  back  to  St.  Louis  and  is 
deposited  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  it  not  go  back  into  the  Treasury?  How 
do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  gets  back  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  get  out,  then? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  goes  back  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation, 
because  it  can  not  be  spent  out  of  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Because  Congress  has  not  authorized  us  to  expend 
it  for  that  purpose,  but  in  order  to  meet  an  exigency  we  have  done  it. 
If  this  money  had  been  expended  for  anything  that  we  had  authority 
to  expend  it  for,  and  it  came  back,  it  would  go  in  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  have  done  is  to  spend  money  without 
warrant  of  law? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  is  simply  those  exigencies  that  arise  and  which 
we  have  to  meet. 

The  Chairman.  Xever  mind  the  reason,  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Well,  it  looks  that  wav. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  usually  amount  to? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I think  the  largest  single  amount  for  any  one 
shipment  was  something  like  $31 ; I am  not  positive  of  that,  but  that 
is  just  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  $1,600  out  of  this  year  or  out  of  something 
left  over  from  last  year? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo;  that  is  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  do  you  expect  to  spend  bv  the 
end  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  do  not  expect  to  spend  any  more,  but  if  we 
happen  to  get  a request 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  I do  not  mean  that  $1,600,  but  I 
mean  how  much  more  money  you  expect  to  spend  under  this  item. 
What  do  you  expect  your  total  expenditure  will  be? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  no  way  in  the  world  of  knowing;  we 
have  not  gotten  any  express  bills  since  January ; there  will  be  five 
months’  express  bills  to  come  in,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they  will 
amount  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  expect  to  have  a deficiency? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  We  expect  to  have  a lot  of  unpaid  bills, 
but  we  do  not  expect  to-  spend  the  money  until  you  give  it  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  what  it  is  going 
to  cost  the  Government  this  year  for  contingent  expenses  of  the 
Independent  Treasury — $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  will  cost  a little  more  than 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  cost  $210,000? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  My  guess  would  be  $215,000;  but  it  is  guesswork 
entirely,  because  I do  not  know  what  the  future  will  bring  forth. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  get  along  next  year  on 
$185,000? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  These  estimates,  as  I said  a while  ago,  were  made 
up  some  time  ago  and  before  we  knew  as  much  about  the  require- 
ments as  we  know  now,  but  if  you  will  give  us  $185,000  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  with  it. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  save  by  shipping 
your  currency  by  insured  registered  mail  over  shipments  by  express? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I have  never  made  a calculation,  Mr.  Mondell, 
but  I should  say  that  we  save  all  of  50  per  cent,  and  maybe  more, 
above  the  cost  of  postage  and  insurance.  Twenty  cents  was  the 
lowest  express  rate  we  ever  had  on  the  shipment  of  currency. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  there  been  any  considerable  losses  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  there  have  been  some  losses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Government  has  to  stand  these  losses? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir;  the  Government  is  not  the  insurer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  is? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  a contract  with  several  large  insurance 
companies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  an  insurance  item,  then,  and  not  Government 
insurance  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  Government  insurance, 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  your  losses  have  all  been  made  up  by  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  losses  have  all  been  paid  immediately  when 
we  gave  proof  of  the  losses. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  the  practice? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  To  send  bv  mail,  insured? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I think  three  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  a long  enough  period,  then,  of 
business  to  know  whether  the  premiums  you  pay  more  than  cover  the 
risk  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  My  opinion  is  that  the  entire  premiums  we  have 
paid  since  we  inaugurated  the  system  would  not  more  than  cover 
one  of  the  losses  wTe  have  had. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Are  there  private  corporations  that  make  a business 
of  insuring*  money  going  through  the  Government  mails,  or  is  this 
a particular  sort  of  insurance? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo,  sir:  these  are  five  large  insurance  companies 
that  have  combined  to  permit  us  to  ship  not  to  exceed,  I believe, 
$5,000,000  in  any  one  shipment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  not  a regular  business,  then,  of  insuring  ship- 
ments bv  mail? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Oh,  no:  this  is  just  one  of  the  incidents  of  the  in- 
surance companies’  business. 

RECOINAGE  OF  GOLD  COINS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  recoinage  of  lightweight 
gold  coins.”  I notice  you  are  asking  a change  of  language  from 
*•  lightweight  ” to  “ uncurrent.”  Why  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  asked  that  last  year,  but  you  did  not  give  it 
to  us.  There  is  a distinction  in  my  mind,  and  it  is  this:  If  light- 
weight gold  coin  requires  any  money  to  be  spent  for  recoinage  the 
man  who  accepts  that  lightweight  gold  coin  should  pay  the  difference 
and  not  the  Government.  The  uncurrent  is  a different  proposition: 
the  uncurrent  the  Government  should  pay.  Lightweight  gold  coin 
is  coin  that  is  less  than  the  least  current  weight,  and  uncurrent  gold 
coin  is  coin  that  is  virtually  on  the  line — that  is,  if  you  put  it  back 
into  circulation  again  it  would  come  in  lightweight,  and  it  would 
be  an  imposition  on  the  public  to  put  coin  out  like  that,  because  the 
man  who  got  it  when  it  at  that  time  was  current  would  be  held  for 
the  entire  abrasion  of  the  coin. 

The  Chairman.  But  a fellow  who  gets  lightweight  coin  now  can 
not  protect  himself  unless  it  is  very  pronounced.  What  he  does  is 
to  get  coin  that  has  been  abrased  or  worn,  and  he  may  have  to  take 
it  in  payment  of  a debt  or  have  a lawsuit. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes:  but  he  only  loses  the  difference  between 
standard  weight  and  actual  weight  : but  he  gets  no  relief  by  reason 
of  the  appropriation  reading  “ recoinage  of  lightweight  gold  coin.” 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  He  takes  that  gold  coin  to  a Subtreasury,  and  they 
put  it  on  the  scales;  if  it  is  lightweight  they  charge  him  2 cents  for 
a half  grain,  or  fraction  thereof,  of  the  lightweight  below  the  stand- 
ard weight,  or  hand  it  back  to  him.  In  other  words,  if  you  had 
$1,000  in  lightweight  gold  coin  and  took  it  to  a Subtreasury,  they 
would  weigh  it  piece  by  piece,  and  they  would  mark  the  weight 
down,  and  then 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  course  they  would  need  to  do 
that  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  being  practiced  on  them. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes.  Xow.  then,  when  they  come  to  pay  you. 
they  would  pay  you  $995  for  that  $1,000.  face  value,  of  gold  coin. 
That  is  all  you  would  get. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  equally  true  if  you  changed  the 
language  to  uncurrent. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo,  sir;  not  with  reference  to  recoinage. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  If  you  brought  uncurrent  coin  to  them,  it  would 
be  accepted  at  face  value;  if  you  came  in  with  $1,000  of  uncurrent 
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coin  and  it  was  put  on  the  scales  and  found  not  to  be  lightweight, 
you  would  get  face  value  for  it,  and  the  Government  would  stand  the 
existing  loss  by  abrasion. 

The  Chairman.  Who  would  judge  whether  it  was  uncurrent  ? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  The  employe  of  the  Subtreasury,  the  coin  teller. 

The  Chairman.  Simply  by  the  weight  of  it? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  he  would  determine  that  by  the  weight. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  uncurrent  coin  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  abrasion. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  but  what  is  the  rule? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  is  uncurrent  when  it  is  down  so  near  to  the 
limit  of  tolerance  that  to  put  it  back  into  circulation  would  iriake  it 
result  in  lightweight  gold  coin. 

The  Chairman.  There  must  be  some  rule. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  line  of  demarcation? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  The  least  current  weight  which  of  a $*20  gold  piece 
would  be  513.42  grains,  while  the  standard  weight  would  be  516 
grains. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  anything  under  that 

Mr.  Huddleson  (interposing).  Anything  between  that  the  Govern- 
ment stands,  but  anything  under  that  makes  it  lightweight. 

The  Chairman.  When  would  they  call  it  uncurrent? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  When  it  got  down  so  it  would  just  balance  a least 
current  weight  on  the  scale. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  got  to  that  exact  weight — is  that  it? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  changed  this  language  and  the  Government 
should  get  a lightweight  coin,  what  would  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  They  would  charge  the  man  who  brought  the 
lightweight  coin  in  just  as  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  Avould  you  have  it  recoined  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  would  be  recoined  at  the  mint.  Here  is  the  way 
those  things  are  apparently  done  now.  I think  the  language  of  that 
appropriation  reads,  “ For  recoinage  of  lightweight  gold  coin.”  The 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  construed  the  language  of  the  act  to 
include  the  recoinage  of  uncurrent  gold  coin.  Now,  on  lightweight 
gold  coin  there  is  nearly  alw ays  a profit  to  the  Government,  while  on 
uncurrent  gold  coin  there  is  normally  a loss  of  one-half  of  1 per  cent. 
If  the  lightweight  gold  coin  produces  a revenue,  it  is  used  to  offset  the 
expense  of  recoining  uncurrent  gold  coin.  Now.  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is,  where  there  is  a profit  in  the  transaction— 
which  there  is  on  nearly  all  purchases  of  lightweight  gold  coin — that 
the  profit  should  go  in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipt,  and  that 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  appropriate  whatever  is  necessary  to  coin 
the  uncurrent  gold  coin. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  just  a bookkeeping  ac- 
count— the  way  we  carry  it  now — and  this  is  the  sum  estimated  to 
be  necessary  in  the  recoinage  of  gold  coin  to  meet  the  losses,  where 
you  have  not  been  able  to  put  them  on  the  party  who  delivered  the 
coin? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  That  is,  in  so  far  as  lightweight  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  It  is  really  a bookkeeping  item. 
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Mr.  Huddleson.  We  are  asking  right  now  for  a $15,000  deficiency 
to  recoin  the  uncurrent  gold  coin  and  lightweight  gold  coin  that  is 
in  the  subtreasuries  and  mints.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $5,000, 
which  we  have  not  touched  on  the  theory  that  there  is  no  use  of  start- 
ing to  melt  gold  coin  and  expend  that  $5,000.  when  you  can  wait  and 
do  the  melting  of  the  whole  thing  at  once.  So  we  have  not  used  the 
$5,000  at  all.  The  influx  of  this  lightweight  and  uncurrent  gold 
coin  is  the  result  of  the  Federal  reserve  banks  sending  out,  in  their 
respective  districts,  a circular  letter  agreeing  to  pay  the  express 
charges  on  gold  coin  that  would  be  sent  in  to  them,  and  they  stated 
they  would  also  pay  the  express  charges  on  Federal  reserve  notes 
back  to  the  banks.  Two  or  three  of  those  banks,  I believe,  agreed 
to  stand  the  abrasion  of  the  gold  coin  if  there  should  be  a loss.  Of 
course,  the  Federal  reserve  banks  are  paying  for  whatever  abrasion 
there  is  on  the  lightweight  gold  coin,  and  it  results  in  pouring  it  into 
the  subtreasuries  and  mints  at  this  particular  time  in  large  quantities. 
Of  course,  they  were  specially  anxious  to  get  the  gold  in  in  order  to 
increase  their  circulating  and  issuing  power. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  for  $7,500  as  against  $5,000  for 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  this  influx  of 
gold  was  coing  in  from  the  Federal  reserve  banks,  and  we  based  it 
on  the  amount  of  uncounted  gold  coin  in  the  subtreasuries  at  the 
time  the  estimates  were  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  spent  $2,700  in  1917. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  $2,170,  was  it  not? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  $2,704. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  not  spent  very  much  in  the  recoinage  of 
gold  coin  for  a number  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  expect  to  need  $7,500? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  knew  we  would  need  that  much  b.y  reason  of 
having  the  uncurrent  gold  coin  in  the  subtreasuries  at  the  time  we 
made  the  estimates,  and  since  that  time  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  has  made  the  statement  that  the  subtreasuries  are  holding  ap- 
proximaely  $1,000,000  in  unc-urrent  gold  coin  and  $3,000,000  in 
lightweight  gold  coin.  There  is  $3,500,000  of  unassorted  gold  coin  in 
the  subtreasury  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  loss  on  that  last  item  alone  will 
approximate  $10,000.  while  the  loss  on  the  other  will  approximate 
probably  $20,000. 

There  has  been  transferred  to  the  mint  $2,125,436,  on  which  the 
recoinage  will  prabably  be  $20,000.  That  is  why  a deficiency  is  being 
asked  for  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  pending  here? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo.  sir;  it  is  not  in  this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  what  you  really  think  you  ought  to  have 
is  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Xo,  sir.  It  is  possible  that  $5,000  will  be  suffi- 
cient next  year,  if  we  get  this  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  But  what  you  really  want  is  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars  now? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir:  now. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  it,  or  in  what  bill? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  expect  to  get  it  in  the  next  deficiency  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  I understand  from  what  you  have  said  that  you 
make  a profit  out  of  the  recoinage  of  light-weight  coin? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred 
there  should  be  a profit,  for  this  reason,  that  light-weight  coin  is  ac- 
cepted less  2 cents  for  each  half  grain  or  fraction  thereof  below 
standard  weight,  and  the  profit  accumulates  on  the  fractions. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  that  profit  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Formerly  it  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been  used  to  cut 
down  the  expense  of  recoinage  uncurrent  or  light-weight  gold  coin. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  to  show  that  profit,  or  have 
you  a bookkeeping  statement  in  the  Treasury  which  shows  how  much 
money  you  have  been  getting  in  by  virtue  of  the  payment  by  private 
individuals  for  the  recoinage  of  light-weight  coin? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  No,  sir;  private  individuals  do  not  pay  any 
money  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  they  do  not  pay  it  into  the 
Treasury,  but  in  a sense  they  are  actually  paying  it,  if  the  amount 
given  them  amounts  to  less  than  what  they  bring  in.  It  represents 
a profit  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  transaction  shows  a profit  or  a loss,  accord- 
ing as  you  have  to  take  metals  worth  more  than  that  or  less  than 
that,  together  with  the  expense  of  the  recoinage 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  know  is  whether  you  have  any- 
thing to  show  how  much  money  has  been  made  on  account  of  these 
transactions  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  There  is  nothing  in  my  division. 

The  Chairman.  Has  anybody  got  it  ? I would  like  to  have  a state- 
ment ‘showing  what  the  profit  has  been  and  how  it  has  been  used. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I find  that  no  special  record  is  kept  of  that  par- 
ticular feature  of  these  transactions.  The  superintendent  of  the  mint 
at  Philadelphia  reports  by  letter  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  he  states  the  difference  between  the  value  at  which 
the  coin  is  carried  on  the  books  of  the  Assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer and  the  value  determined  by  weight  at  the  mint,  this  latter 
being  called  mint  weight.  This  difference  is  generally  expressed  in 
dollars,  and,  I believe,  with  one  slight  exception,  always  shows  a 
profit. 


RECOIN  AGE  OF  MINOR  COINS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  for  the  recoinage  of  minor  coins. 
Your  estimate  is  $10,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  at  the  bottom 
of  the  item,  reading,  “ together  with  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.” 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I believe  it  was  last  year  that  we  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  another  purpose — the  recoinage  of  gold  coins — and 
it  was  not  passed  in  time,  and  we  could  not  use  the  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  balance  was  ? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  No.  sir.  In  1917  we  spent  between  $17,000  and 
$18,000,  and  I think  we  had  $18,000  in  the  appropriation.  I do  not 
remember  the  exact  figures.  We  have  not  expended  this  year  to  ex- 
ceed about  $3,100  out  of  that  $10,000. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  Well,  there  are  about  $75,000  in  uncurrent  coin 
in  the  subtreasuries  now.  but  the  demand  for  subsidiary  and  minor 
coins  has  been  so  enormous  that  it  has  not  been  turned  in  when  it  has 
become  worn.  As  long  as  they  can  recognize  it.  they  keep  it  in 
circulation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  the 
amount  of  this  unexpended  balance  so  that  we  will  know  how  much 
you  have  available  under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  Yes.  sir.  The  present  unexpended  balance  is 
$5,937.24. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  that  you  had  as  an  unexpended  bal- 
ance the  major  portion  of  the  current  appropriation  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  Xot  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  at  this  time.  We 
have  now  at  this  time  practically  5,900  of  the  appropriation  left. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  a little  over  half. 

Mr.  Huddleston.  Yes,  sir.  As  against  that  we  now  have  about 
$75,000  of  uncurrent  coin  in  the  subtreasuries  that  has  not  been  sent 
to  the  mints  for  recoinage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  recoin  it  ? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  It  should  not  cost  much  to  recoin  that  $75,000. 
but  we  can  not  tell  just  what  the  loss  will  be  nor  when  we  will  get  a 
great  deal  more  of  it  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  the  unexpended  balance  you  asked  for  amount 
to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  I think  it  would  be  anvwhere  from  $1,800  to 
$2,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  think  you  will  need  that  in  addition  to 
the  estimate  of  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  I believe  we  will:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  will  ? 

Mr.  Huddleston.  I can  not  be  sure,  because  we  can  not  see  into 
the  future. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  committee  does  not  like  the  practice  of  reappro- 
priating unexpended  balances  unless  we  are  sure  that  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  I would  not  ask  it  unless  I felt  morally  sure  we 
would  need  it.  Last  year  we  asked  for  a deficiency ; the  year  before 
we  did  not,  but  the  year  before  that  we  did.  We  expend  practically 
all  of  the  appropriations,  and  then  hold  the  accumulation  over  until 
another  year,  and  ask  for  a deficiency  to  recoin  the  balance.  It  is 
to  prevent  asking  for  a deficiency  that  we  now  ask  to  have  the  un- 
used amount  reappropriated. 

MONEY  LAUNDRY  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  at  the  top  of  page  71.  for  money 
laundry  machines.  You  got  $4,000  for  this  purpose  in  1918,  and 
you  are  asking  for  $.5,500,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,500. 
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Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
price  of  soap  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  duck  blanketing  used 
on  the  rollers.  The  money  passes  over  these  rollers  on  the  blanket. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  have  you  spent 
up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  We  have  spent  very  little  of  it  this  year.  Soap 
was  so  high  that  we  simply  picked  up  a barrel  here  and  there  and 
reshipped  it,  rather  than  contract  for  it.  I do  not  believe  that  we 
have  expended  over  $1,000  out  of  the  appropriation  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  expend  of  this  appro- 
priation during  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I hope  that  we  will  not  have  to  spend  more  than 
another  $1,000. 

Mr.  Mondell,  Why  do  you  express  that  hope?  Is  it  because  you 
do  not  expect  there  will  be  much  currency  fit  for  laundering? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  It  was  not  that  particularly.  We  have  a supply 
of  the  blanketing  on  hand  now  that  will  last  for  the  rest  of  this 
year,  but  there  is  not  one-half  of  the  money  laundered  now  that 
there  was  two  years  ago.  That  is  because  it  is  not  sent  in  in  such 
volume.  Besides,  in  the  Treasurer’s  office  he  does  not  have  sufficient 
help,  and  he  has-  had  to  put  the  laundry  operatives  to  work  in  the 
redemption  division. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  machines  have  been  operating? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  In  Boston  we  have  one  machine;  in  New  York 
we  have  three  machines,  although  in  New  York  we  have  not  oper- 
ated more  than  one  machine  all  the  time  and  another  one  half  time ; 
at  Philadelphia  we  have  one  machine,  but  they  have  not  done  any 
work  in  Philadelphia  for  a long  time.  In  Chicago  we  have  three 
machines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  operating? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  I believe  that  the  operation  at  Chicago  could  be 
conducted  on  one  machine  by  continuously  running  it.  We  have  one 
machine  in  San  Francisco,  but  that  is  being  used  only  by  the  Federal 
reserve  banks  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  machines  at  the  Treasury  here? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  machines  here  in  Washington 
have  not  been  operated  as  they  would  have  been  operated,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  employ  some  of  the  operatives  in  the  Redemption 
Division  to  count  money.  They  did  not  have  enough  counters. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  laundering  of  money  has  been  a great  saving 
in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  reprinting  notes  ? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  true,  at  this  time,  Avhen  there  is  a very 
great  demand  for  new  notes,  and  a demand  that  Ave  haAre  been  unable 
to  fill,  why  liaA^e  we  not  kept  the  machines  at  Avork,  so  as  to  keep  the 
money  Ave  have  in  circulation  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Huddleson.  One  reason  for  it  is  that  the  money,  especially  of 
small  denominations,  is  in  such  demand  in  the  country  that  it  is  not 
shipped  in  until  it  is  practically  Avorn  beyond  recognition,  almost. 
It  would  not  be  of  any  use  to  Avash  it,  because  the  fiber  is  broken 
doAA7n. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  reason  for  not  running  the  machines,  then,  has 
been  that  you  have  not  had  money  presented  to  you  that  it  would  pay 
to  launder? 
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Mr.  Huddlesox.  That  is  the  principal  reason  at  every  place  except 
Washington.  We  have  sent  out,  I am  told,  from  Washington  money 
that  could  have  been  laundered,  but  the  Treasurer  did  not  have  the 
force  to  assort  it  for  laundering. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a wasteful  thing  to  do. 
When  the  Government  has  established  machinery  for  laundering 
money  you  are  sending  it  out  unlaundered,  thereby  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  new  notes,  which  we  have  not  the  facilities  to  furnish. 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  If  the  Treasury  Department  did  not  have  the  people 
to  operate  the  machines,  why  did  they  not  get  them?  They  had 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  They  claim  that  they  did  not.  They  claim  that 
they  did  not  have'  appropriation  for  sufficient  clerks  to  count  money 
downstairs. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Then  they  should  have  asked  for  more.  The 
Treasurer’s  Department  has  never  been  slow  about  asking  for  money 
needed  for  any  purpose.  We  have  had  a rather  curious  experience 
with  these  laundry  machines.  It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
the  laundering  of  money  results  in  a great  saving  to  the  Government, 
and  yet.  in  spite  of  that,  there  has  seemed  to  be,  at  least  in  certain 
quarters,  not  very  well  defined,  and  yet  a very  clearly  expressed 
opposition  to  or  prejudice  against  the  laundry  machines.  Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  sentiment  against  the  laundry  machines  or  against 
the  laundering  of  money  has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  compara- 
tive disuse  or  very  small  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  machines  dur- 
ing the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  It  is  possible  that  that  feeling  of  which  you  speak 
may  have  entered  into  the  matter,  but  I feel  that  the  principal  reason 
is  that  we  have  not  had  money  that  was  good  enough  to  launder. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  you  do  not  feel  confident  that  all  the  money 
that  might  properly  or  profitably  have  been  laundered  has  been 
laundered  ? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  From  what  I can  learn.  I do  not  believe  it  has.  I 
believe  more  could  have  been  laundered  than  has  been  laundered. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  It  has  always  been  the  expectation  of  Congress  in 
making  this  appropriation  that  the  money-laundry  machines  should 
be  used  so  far  as  they  could  be  used  advantageously  or  beneficially. 
If  we  make  the  appropriation  that  you  now  ask  for.  have  we  any 
assurance  that  the  machines  will  be  used  any  more  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  in  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  If  they  get  in  money  at  the  Subtreasuries  that  will 
justify  laundering,  I believe  everyone  of  those  places  would  launder 
all  of  the  money  that  is  fit  to  launder.  The  only  place  where  I un- 
derstand we  have  not  laundered  all  the  money  that  could  have  been 
laundered  was  in  the  Treasurer’s  office  in  Washington,  and  that  was 
the  result  of  an  insufficient  force.' 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Assuming  that  the  machines  are  used  even  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  the  money  asked  for  will  be  needed,  will  it? 

Mr.  Huddlesox.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  be  needed  because  we  have  prac- 
tically no  supplies  to  carry  over.  Our  supply  of  soap  and  blanket- 
ing will  be  practically  exhausted. 
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Tuesday,  March  26.  1918. 

SUPPRESSING  COUN TERFEITIN G. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  W.  H.  MORAN,  CHIEF  SECRET  SERVICE 
DIVISION,  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Moran,  your  item  appears  on  pages  74  and  75  of 
this  bill.  It  appears  that  for  1918  there  was  appropriated  for  your 
division  $275,000,  under  the  head  of  “ Suppressing  counterfeiting 
and  other  crimes,7’  and  your  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  is 
$400,000. 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  also  asking  for  a change  in  the  language,  or 
for  new  legislation.  Will  you  first  state  how  much  of  this  appropria- 
tion you  have  unexpended? 

Mr.  Moran.  We  have  on  hand  now  $116,242.  That  is  as  of  .the 
1st  of  March.  We  have  expended  $158,758.  That,  of  course,  indi- 
cates that  we  have  a surplus  on  an  average  expenditure  of  $22,000  per 
month.  In  explanation  of  that,  I will  state  that  we  have  been  rather 
husbanding  our  resources.  We  have  been  paid  a considerable  amount 
by  the  State  Department  and  the  War  Trade  Board  for  work  that  we 
are  doing  for  those  departments,  and,  rather  than  expend  this  money 
we  have  been  accumulating,  we  have  been  holding  it  out  in  the  ex- 
pectation or  the  belief  that  we  will  be  called  more  generally  into  the 
war  game,  as  it  Avere ; that  is,  in  the  investigations  of  the  alien  enemy 
and  violators  of  the  espionage  act.  Conferences  are  being  held  for 
that  purpose  now  to  determine  how  best  Ave  can  cooperate  in  that 
work. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  Have  the  conferences  yet  reached  the  stage  of  co- 
operation or  coordination,  or  which  is  it  you  are  trying  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  It  is  cooperation  that  Ave  are  trying  to  effect.  In  other 
Avords,  Ave  are  trying  to  bring  about  a cooperation  so  that  there  will 
be  no  duplication  of  the  work  or  overlapping  of  it.  Of  course,  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  charged  generally  with  that  work,  and 
then  there  is  the  military  intelligence  bureau  and  the  naval  intelli- 
gence bureau  working  along  certain  lines. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  As  I understand  it,  there  is  in  the  GoA7ernment 
serAuce  a bureau  of  investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  a 
naval  intelligence  bureau,  a Avar  intelligence  bureau,  an  investigating 
force  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the  Secret  Sendee  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  Those  are  the  five  secret  service  branches  of 
the  Government,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  Moran.  The  Immigration  Service  has  quite  an  efficient  force 
of  investigators.  Of  course,  other  departments  of  the  Government 
haATe  investigating  branches.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  has,  but  you  have  named  the  real  in- 
A-estigating  branches,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  Avar. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  Noav,  as  I understood  it,  this  service  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  up  to  a feAv  months  or  a few  Aveeks  ago  was  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  war  activities,  Avas  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  I do  not  quite  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Howard.  I mean  b}7  that  that  up  to  a few  weeks  or  a few 
months  ago  you  simply  pursued  your  usual  course  of  work,  did  you 
not  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  No,  sir;  the  secret  service  division  has  been  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  investigation  of  matters  relating  to  the 
European  War  for  three  years  for  the  State  Department.  It  was 
more  extensive  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  than  it  has 
been  since.  We  were  dealing  with  matters  then  that  the  State  De- 
partment really  had  jurisdiction  over. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  increase  asked  for  in  this  appropriation  is  at- 
tributable to  what  activities? 

Mr.  Moran.  The  request  for  this  increase  was  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  service  would  be  called  more  generally  into  the  war  investi- 
gation work. 

Mr.  Howard.  Which  would  bring  about  an  increase  in  your  force  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  mean  an  increase  in  our  force, 
because  the  force  is  very  busy  to-day  on  matters  of  suppressing  coun- 
terfeiting. work  for  the  War  Trade  Board,  work  for  the  State  De- 
partment, and  some  other  Treasury  matters. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  you  will  look  about  the  middle  of  page  71,  you 
will  find  a change  of  language,  “ and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  several  branches  of  the 
public  service  under  its  control."  Why  is  that  change  asked  for? 

Mr.  Moran.  That  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  to  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  the  unrestricted  use  of  this  service  in  matters 
needing  investigation  within  his  own  department.  At  present  he 
is  restricted  by  another  clause  of  this  same  bill  to  the  use  of  four 
agents  only  on  matters  other  than  those  specified  in  this  act. 

Mr.  Howard.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  this  proviso : 

Provided,  That  no  person  employed  under  this  appropriation  shall  be  paid 
a salary  greater  than  $12  per  day. 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  an  amendment.  That  is  intended  to  properly 
pay  a few  star  men  that  we  have  in  the  service  adequate  salaries, 
salaries  on  a part  with  those  paid  agents  in  other  investigating 
branches  of  the  Government.  At  present  we  are  limited  by  the  law 
to  the  salary  paid  last  year.  That  is,  we  are  forbidden  to  pay  a 
salary  this  year  greater  than  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  the 
year  before.  The  only  way  I knew  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  that 
allowance  was  to  incorporate  some  such  amendment  in  this  act  which 
would  enable  us  to  go  higher  than  we  have  gone  heretofore,  and  bring 
the  salaries  up  to  an  equality  with  other  services. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  highest  salary  paid? 

Mr.  Moran.  $9. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  private 
agencies  in  the  country,  I presume,  from  your  position;  that  is,  the 
larger  agencies,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  I know  some  of  them,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  compensation  do  you  pay  these  men? 

Mr.  Moran.  From  $4  to  $9,  but  there  are  only  three  men  in  the 
service  getting  $9. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  per  diem  pay  that  you  refer  to  paid  for 
every  day  in  the  year  ? 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  getting  good  men? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes;  at  present,  particularly. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  your  bureau  knows  no  holidays,  Sundays, 
or  hours  of  service. 

Mr.  Moran.  X o,  sir;  if  the  work  is  there  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  thousands  of  applicants,  I suppose? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  last  year  we  had  anywhere  from 
8,000  to  15,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  received  this  authorization  for  increased 
compensation,  how  many  men  would  you  expect  to  advance  above 
the  $3,285  a year  which  you  say  is  your  present  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  There  would  not  be  over,  possibly,  three  men  who 
would  receive  the  maximum  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  salary  is  in  addition  to  the  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence? 

Mr.  Moran.  The  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  is  only  paid  when 
they  are  away  from  their  designated  headquarters.  A man  receives 
no  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence  when  he  is  at  his  designated  head- 
quarters officially. 

Mr.  Howard.  From  your  long  experience  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice, what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  minimum  salary  that  a man 
should  be  asked  to  come  into  your  branch  of  the  service  at  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  $1  a day  during  his  preliminary  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  do  you  term  the  preliminary  work? 

Mr.  Moran.  Until  he  demonstrates  that  he  is  going  to  be  valuable 
to  the  service.  All  men  appointed  in  our  service  are  appointed  on 
probation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Hoav  long  is  the  probationary  period  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  The  first  probationary  period  is  three  months.  If  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  test,  that  may  be  extended. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  expect  to  increase  your  present  force  under  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  real  cause  for  the  increase  asked? 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  the  cause. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  you  stated  that  the  increased  estimate  was 
based  largely  on  your  expectation  that  your  service  would  be  called 
upon  in  the  future  to  perform  a larger  amount  of  investigational 
work  due  to  the  war  and  which  has  come  with  the  development  of 
the  war  situation.  Is  that  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  do  you  base  that  expectation? 

Mr.  Moran.  On  conferences  that  are  being  held  to  that  effect  at 
present. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  now  other  organizations  that  are  largely 
taking  care  of  the  work  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Without  additional  legislation,  the  scope  of  your 
work  can  not  be  very  greatly  increased  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  That  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment  made  to  the 
act  at  the  last  session,  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  act: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  direct,  without  reference  to  existing-  limita- 
tions, the  use  of  the  persons  employed  hereunder,  if,  in  Iris  judgment,  an  emer- 
gency exists  which  requires  such  action. 
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It  will  only  be  necessary  after  the  proper  scope  of  the  duties  is 
determined  for  the  President  to  direct  the  use  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  your  service  was  not  called  upon  to 
extend  its  activities  as  provided  in  the  last  proviso  of  the  appropria- 
tion giving  the  President  authority  to  increase  the  scope  of  your 
activities,  assuming  that  that  did  not  occur,  would  you  need  a larger 
sum  for  the  coming  year  than  the  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  Moran.  I should  say  that  we  would  need  about  $300,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  sum  that  would 
be  needed  if  there  is  no  increase  in  your  activities  and  if  you  retain 
approximately  your  present  force  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Including  the  power  to  increase  the  salaries  of  some 
of  the  men  already  on  the  force  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  That  is  what  I am  asking  the  addition  for:  and  also 
the  finance  corporation  bill  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
penal  clauses  by  the  Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  have  that  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  I did  not  when  I made  this  estimate  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  when  you  made  the  estimate  of  $300,000? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  That  included  the  new  work  you  have  just  re- 
ferred to? 

Mr.  Moran.  I am  taking  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  included  the  increased  activities  which 
you  might  have  in  your  own  department  if  the  first  amendment 
asked  for  were  allowed? 

Mr.  Moran.  That  work  is  entirely  problematical  and  I should  let 
the  estimate  stand  as  stated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  it  did  include  the  increase  that  would  be  neces- 
sary under  the  amendment  proposing  to  increase  the  per  diem  ? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  estimate  of  $300,000? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  additional  $100,000  is  contingent  upon  ar- 
rangements being  made  and  authority  given  by  the  President  to 
extend  your  activities? 

Mr.  Moran.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  March  27,  1918. 
CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  M.  HALSTEAD,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF 
CUSTOMS. 

EXPENSES  OF  COLLECTING  THE  REVENUE  FROM  CUSTOMS. 

(See  p.  137.) 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  in  which  you  are  interested  is : 

For  collecting  the  revenue  from  customs,  including  not  exceeding  .$200,000 
for  the  detection  and  prevention  of  frauds  upon  the  customs  revenue, 
$10,000,000. 
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You  had  for  the  last  fiscal  year  $9,850,000.  How  much  have  you 
spent  of  that  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  In  a letter  dated  March  5 the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  requested  that  that  be  increased  by  an  additional  $900,000. 

The  Chairman.  I am  coming  to  that  later,  but  I asked  you  how 
much  you  had  spent  of  last  year’s  appropriation. 

Mr.  Halstead.  For  the  first  nine  months  we  have  expended 
$7,264,696. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  estimate  you  will  spend  during  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  This  year,-  at  our  present  rate,  we  will  spend  our 
whole  appropriation.  Of  these  expenditures  $864,000  was  expended 
in  the  month  of  March ; the  balance  of  the  year  will  entirely  consume 
the  appropriation,  if  our  expenditures  are  at  the  rate  of  $862,000  a 
month  for  the  next  three  months.  For  the  first  eight  months  our 
average  expenditure  was  only  $807,000  a month,  whereas  $9,850,000 
divided  by  12  allows  a monthly  expenditure  of  not  quite  $821,000. 
But  the  expenditures  are  increasing.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
at  the  rate  of  over  $10,000,000  per  annum,  and  things  are  left  undone, 
because  of  a lack  of  funds,  which  it  is  believed  should  be  done,  in 
connection  with  war  operations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  expect,  however,  to  ask  for  a deficiency? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No.  This  year  we  asked  for  an  item  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  of  $300,000  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  effect 
certain  operations  in  war  work.  That  was  included  in  the  bill  in 
the  Senate.  Whether  or  not  we  will  do  those  things,  of  course,  de- 
pends upon  our  getting  the  money. 

The  Customs  Service  is  a very  important  branch  in  carrying  on 
certain  war  work,  especially  the  trading- with- the-enemy  act  and  the 
espionage  act.  The  duties  devolved  upon  us  primarily  are  the  pre- 
vention of  German  spies  and  agents  from  coming  into  and  going  out 
of  this  country,  and  also  the  prevention  of  their  communicating  in 
and  out  of  this  country;  also  the  orevention  of  sending  supplies  to 
submarines  by  roundabout  ways,  which  can  be  done,  and.  it  is  pos- 
sible. has  been  done.  For  instance,  you  are  reading  every  week  or  so 
in  the  papers  of  a submarine  having  boarded  a Spanish  boat.  The 
last  one  was  the  Montevideo.  They  boarded  that  boat  and  left  her, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  they  took  off  or  left  on  her.  In  one  case 
we  took  off'  of  a boat  120  spare  condensing  tubes,  spare  parts  for  re- 
pair purposes  greatly  in  excess  of  that  boat’s  needs.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  know  that  those  condensing  tubes  were  intended  to  be  trans- 
shipped to  a German  submarine,  but  they  were  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  that  boat. 

Under  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act  all  imports  must  be  licensed. 
That  is  but  one  slight  additional  operation  to  our  general  operations, 
but  all  exports  must  also  be  licensed.  These  licenses  are  issued  by 
the  War  Trade  Board  to  the  man  who  desires  to  export  the  merchan- 
dise. He  must  produce  the  license  at  the  customhouse,  and  we  have 
had  to  devise  a procedure  to  meet  it.  We  must  examine  those  goods 
for  export,  to  see  that  they  conform  to  the  license.  I do  not  inean  to 
sa}7  that  we  open  and  examine  all  goods  for  export,  but  we  do  open 
and  examine  a percentage  of  them,  taking  them  quite  at  random.  In 
peace  times  we  assign  inspectors  and  guards  to  every  ship  while 
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unloading  cargo.  We  were  interested  only  in  the  import  cargo. 
When  a vessel  had  discharged  her  import  cargo  we  took  away  our 
inspectors  and  guards,  but  now  we  must  keep  them  there  while  she 
is  loading  cargo  for  export. 

In  order  to  prevent  enemy  agents  from  sailing  disguised  as  sea- 
men, we  muster  the  crew  of  every  vessel  arriving  in  a United  States 
port.  We  require  every  man  to  identify  himself.  We  muster  that 
crew  again  when  the  vessel  goes  out  and  require  every  man  to  identify 
himself.  Under  the  espionage  act  we  are  authorized  to  take  off 
of  any  ship  any  person  whose  remaining  on  board  will  be  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  We  should,  but  we  do  not, 
search  every  ship  on  arrival  and  departure  to  catch,  stowaways  who 
may  be  enemy  agents.  We  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  extend 
this  work  to  allied  ships  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  force. 
We  do  search,  though,  every  neutral  ship  before  she  leaves  an  Amer- 
ican port,  and  we  search  all  allied  ships  if  going  to  neutral  European 
ports  or  to  West  Indian  or  South  American  ports. 

Some  time  since  representations  came  to  us  that  we  were  not  doing 
these  things  as  thoroughly  as  we  might.  Upon  inquiry,  we  found, 
we  were  not  searching  allied  ships.  At  a conference,  in  which  the 
War  Trade  Board,  the  Shipping  Board,  and  the  Bureau  of  Naval 
Intel! igence  were  represented,  it  Avas  the  unanimous  opinion  that  Ave 
should  do  those  things.  Therefore  we  sent  for  an  estimate  of  how 
much  force  would  be  required  to  do  this.  The  purpose  is,  in  search- 
ing allied  ships  to  and  from  allied  ports,  more  the  prevention  of 
damage  to  the  ship  than  the  prevention  of  communicating  with  the 
enemy.  It  will  readily  be  seen — and  it  is  believed,  though  I doubt 
whether  it  has  been  proved — that  some  ships  may  have  been  lost  at 
sea  through  the  action  of  some  person  on  board,  such  a person  show- 
ing a light  or  giving  a signal  at  an  opportune  time.  We  do  muster 
the  creAYs  of  these  allied  ships  and  require  them  to  identify  them- 
selves and  assure  ourselves,  as  far  as  Ave  can,  that  no  dangerous  per- 
sons are  on  board,  but  we  have  not  had  force  enough  to  thoroughly 
search  all  ships.  One  instance  was  called  to  my  attention  of  a little 
3.000-ton  American  boat  coming  into  France,  and  they  found  a 
German  spy  on  board.  A thorough  search  of  that  ship  here  would 
have  disclosed  that  before  she  left,  but  luckily  they  found  him.  The 
papers  he  carried  conclusively  proved  that  lie  was  a German  spy, 
and  we  were  criticized  for  not  finding  them,  for  AAThich  under  these 
acts  we  are  responsible. 

No  letter  or  other  communication  can  legally  arrive  in  the  United 
States  or  leave  the  United  States  outside  the  regular  course  of  the 
mails,  without  a license  from  the  customs  service.  That  requires  us 
to  censor  all  communications  outside  the  regular  course  of  the  mails. 
Now,  one  not  entirely  familiar  Avith  Avhat  is  done  Avould  say  that  Avas 
a small  item,  but  it  Avould  surprise  you  gentlemen  to  know  Iioay 
much  of  that  is  done.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  knoAvn  as 
consignees’  mail — that  is,  information  from  the  consignee  to  the 
shipper  concerning  his  cargo — then  there  is  the  ship’s  mail;  then 
there  are  people  Avho  are  going  abroad  carrying  their  papers,  some- 
times in  large  quantities;  then  there  is  a class  of  mail  that  is  written 
on  board  the  steamship  and  brought  ashore  and  posted.  We  must 
censor  all  that  mail.  Avhich  is  a considerable  operation. 
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We  are  required  to  censor  all  moving-picture  films  for  export.  We 
must  have  each  film  shown  and  see  that  there  is  nothing  harmful  to 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  We  must  censor  all  phonographic 
records  for  export.  While  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  customs 
service  have  decreased  these  operations  are  a great  deal  more  expen- 
sive than  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  customs  service, 
doing  the  biggest  business  we  ever  did  or  that  has  ever  been  done. 

We  have  turned  out  and  raked  our  customs  houses  over;  we  have 
taken  the  men  from  the  appraisers’  stores  and  the  naval  offices,  the 
inside  men,  and  put  them  on  outside  work,  and  yet  we  can  not  go  as 
far  as  it  is  believed  we  should  go. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  increased  estimate,  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  letter  of  March  5 better  than  I have  stated  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  moving-picture  films  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  to  prevent  propaganda  going  to  South 
America,  Asiatic,  and  other  neutral  countries,  anti- American  propa- 
ganda. We  have  shut  out  a good  many  pictures  that  were  evidently 
calculated  to  give  them  the  impression  that  conditions  in  America 
were  very,  very  bad.  It  is  stated  to  be  a favorite  method  of  the 
German  propagandists  to  show  these  moving  pictures  in  these  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Russia  and  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  pictures  taken  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes;  they  are  moving-picture  films. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  stop  those  pictures  what  do  you  do 
about  the  people  who  have  taken  them? 

Mr.  Halstead.  All  that  we  can  do  in  those  matters  is  to  report  the 
facts  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  a right  important  thing  for  you  to  know. 
We  ought  to  have  reached  a point  in  America  where  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  take  pictures  to  be  used  for  such  purposes,  and  the  idea 
of  simply  catching  them  at  the  end  of  the  business,  when  they  are 
about  to  be  exported,  if  that  be  the  only  place  where  they  are  being 
caught,  is  rather  unusual. 

ENFORCING  TRADING  WITH  THE  ENEMY  AND  ESPIONAGE  ACTS. 

Why  do  you  want  this  additional  appropriation  of  $900,000  simply 
added  to  your  appropriation  for  collecting  the  revenues  rather  than 
carrying  it,  as  you  did  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  as  a special  ap- 
propriation for  the  enforcement  of  the  espionage  and  trading  with 
the  enemy  acts? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Because,  first,  it  will  require  us  to  carry  two  sets 
of  books,  and  it  costs  money,  though  not  a great,  amount,  perhaps,  to 
carry  two  sets  of  books ; but  two  sets  of  books  must  be  carried,  not  at 
every  port,  but  at  many  ports,  and  two  sets  in  the  department  in  two 
different  places.  In  the  second  place,  it  assumes  that  there  is  $900,000 
a year  to  be  spent  for  the  enforcement  of  the  trading  with  the  enemy 
act  and  the  espionage  act,  and  I estimate  that  between  30  and  50  per 
cent  of  all  the  activities  of  all  the  customs  service  is  under  these  two 
acts  at  this  time.  This  is  the  big  work  we  are  engaged  in. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see.  You  say  from  30  per  cent  to  50  per 
cent? 
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Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  figure  to  do  the  work  for  $10,900,000? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  per  cent  of  that,  would  be  three  million  six 
hundred  thousand  odd  dollars  and  50  per  cent  would  be  $5,450,000. 
If  that  is  true,  how  comes  it  that  in  the  years  gone  by  you  needed, 
as  much  money  as  you  did  in  the  conduct  of  the  customs  service? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  our  normal  business  has 
decreased. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  decreased  over  last  year?  It  has  actu- 
ally increased  over  last  year,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yo;  it  has  decreased.  So  far  this  year  we  have 
only  collected  $125,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  customs  dues  have  fallen  off  as  against  last 
year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Oh,  yes.  I estimated  on  the  20th  of  this  month 
that  it  AYonld  amount  to  $125,000,000  on  April  1.  I think  it  was  then 
$121,000,000,  or  something  like  that,  so  that  we  will  collect  about 
$185,000,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  value  of  free  importations  this 
year  as  against  last  year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  They  are  greater,  but  I think  the  volume  is  about 
the  same,  although  the  value  is  greater.  Of  course,  the  exports,  both 
in  volume  and  value,  have  increased  very  much.  Let  me  give  you  an 
illustration.  Take  a smaller  port.  We  must  keep  a man  there  if 
there  is  any  business  at  all  being  done.  A man  there  in  normal  times 
was  not  busy  all  the  time,  but  now  he  is  busy  all  the  time;  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  ports  where  there  were  four  men  we  now  need 
six;  if  we  were  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  espionage  act  only 
we  would  probably  only  heed  four  at  such  ports.  The  customs  oper- 
ations alone  would  now  need  probably  only  three  men — that  is,  six 
men  are  needed  to  carry  out  both  the  customs  operations  and  the 
war  work — three  men  could  probably  carry  out  the  customs  opera- 
tions and  four  men  the  espionage  act  alone;  that  would  be  a total 
of  seven,  but  we  only  have  six  working  on  both.  And  all  work  a 
part  of  their  time  on  the  usual  customs  work  and  a part  on  the  war 
work.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  so  much  is  spent  for  customs 
and  so  much  for  war  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  surprised  at  is  your  statement  as  to 
percentages.  Of  course,  that  is  only  an  estimate,  but  it  would  seem 
to  imply  that  ordinarily  you  did  not  need  for  the  customs  service 
anything  like  the  amount  of  money  you  have  been  getting  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I have  done  some  figuring  on  this,  and  I would  say 
that  if  all  merchandise  were  free  of  duty  the  customs  service  would 
require  $5,000,000  a year.  The  customs  service  not  only  collects  rev- 
enue in  normal  peace  times,  but  we  prevent  the  importation  of  a 
number  of  prohibited  articles — articles  not  conforming  to  the  copy- 
right law.  articles  not  up  to  the  pure-food  standards,  obscene  articles, 
articles  for  the  prevention  of  conception,  etc. 

We  also  issue  a document  to  every  vessel;  we  admeasure  her; 
every  time  a master  changes  we  must  make  a record  of  it;  we  act 
as  a recorder  of  deeds  for  vessels,  so  that  if  anyone  desires  to  learn 
about  the  title  to  a vessel  he  goes  to  the  customhouse,  just  as  he 
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would  go,  in  getting  the  title  to  real  estate,  to  the  recorder  of  deeds. 
I do  not  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  war  work  the  customs 
service  could  be  operated  for  30  per  cent  less,  notwithstanding  that 
at  present  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  its  activities  are  devoted  to  this 
work. 

DETAILS  TO  MEDICAL  SUPPLY  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Then  there  are  some  other  things  that  we  are  doing  which  I think 
we  should  continue  to  do.  For  instance,  our  examiners  are  acting 
as  advisers  or  factory  inspectors  for  the  Medical  Supply  Department 
of  the  Army.  These  men  are  technical  experts.  They  would  not  be 
any  better  than  anybody  else  in  guarding  ships  or  searching  ships, 
but  they  have  a technical  knowledge  as  to  values,  the  fabrication  of 
fabrics,  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  have  also  been  doing  the  field 
work  in  auditing  the  accounts  of  the  Shipping  Board — not  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  but  the  Shipping  Board — but  that 
operation  is  about  at  an  end. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  your  statement,  you  are  using 
some  of  the  customs  officials  in  connection  with  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army.  How  are  those  men  carried,  what  number  of  them 
have  been  so  detailed,  and  under  whose  order  were  they  detailed  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Those  men  are  known  as  examiners  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  appraisers’  stores. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Do  you  mean  how  many  examiners  altogether? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halstead.  About  250. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  detailed  to  do  this  work? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Xone  are  detailed  exclusively  to  do  that  work. 
About  a year  ago  the  customs  business  was  at  a low  ebb,  so  far  as 
dutiable  imports  were  concerned.  We  went  through  the  appraisers’ 
stores  and  we  had  these  skilled  examiners  whose  time  was  not  fully 
occupied  with  regular  work  because  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
work  had  fallen  off.  The  Army  Medical  Supply  Department  at 
Xew  York  asked  our  assistance  in  one  case,  where  they  were  pur- 
chasing a large  number  of  articles  for  cots.  I have  forgotten  what 
they  called  them,  but  they  are  two  sheets  in  one,  sewed  together. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Bed  sacks? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  about  a million  of  them.  They 
asked  us  to  examine  them  to  see  whether  they  were  up  to  the  samples 
and  specifications,  and  we  did  it.  Then  they  kept  asking  us  or 
appealing  to  us  in  individual  cases.  Then  finally  the  thing  so 
developed  that  they  submitted  all  of  their  specifications  to  us,  or 
rather  to  the  appraisers’  stores,  and  asked  us  to  make  suggestions 
and  corrections  and  give  the  value  of  them.  Then  they  asked  us  to 
examine  the  samples  to  see  if  they  agreed  with  the  specifications 
and,  when  the  deliveries  were  made,  to  see  if  they  agreed  with  the 
samples.  Then  they  went  a step  further  and  asked  us  to  visit  the 
factories  to  see  Avhether  the  manufacture  was  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements.  They  reimbursed  us  for  the  travel  expense  in- 
curred in  doing  this  work,  although  they  did  not  reimburse  us  on 
account  of  the  compensation  of  the  men.  Those  men  are  technical 
experts,  and  it  would  not  pay  the  customs  service  to  dismiss  them. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  takes  a long*  while  for  the  men  to  learn  their 
work,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  some  work  in  their  line 
constantly  going  on,  although  it  is  not  enough  to  keep  them  busy. 
This  work  is  done  along  with  other  work. 

The  Chairman.  Who  authorized  this? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  Treasury  Department. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  detailing  these  men? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir:  these  men  were  never  detailed.  An  au- 
thorization was  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  permitting 
our  men  to  furnish  this  advice  and  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  tlu  record  the  exact  order  that  was  issued. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  I will  do  that. 

(The  order  is  as  follows:) 

Treasury  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington , June  29,  1917. 

To  collectors  of  customs  and  appraisers  of  merchandise: 

In  view  of  tlie  technical  equipment  to  the  several  appraisers’  offices  and  the 
peculiar  qualifications  of  the  examiners  for  assisting  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments in  passing  upon  supplies  which  they  may  have  to  purchase,  appraising 
officers  are  requested  to  render  such  assistance  to  Army  and  Navy  purchasing- 
officers,  upon  their  written  request  therefor,  as  the  appraising  officers  may  be 
able  to  furnish  without  detriment  to  the  usual  customs  work  of  their  respective 
offices. 

The  Secretary  of  War  states  that  the  extra  expense  necessarily  incurred  in 
rendering  such  assistance  to  the  War  Department  will  be  borne  by  the  proper 
Army  appropriations  chargeable,  through  settlements  by  the  respective  auditors 
by  transfers  to  adjust  the  appropriations  involved.  It  is  expected  that  a 
similar  arrangement  will  be  made  by  the  Navy  Department  when  availing 
itself  of  the  assistance  of  appraising  officers. 

Appraising  officers  and  employees  in  their  offices  performing  services  here- 
under will  be  reimbursed  for  their  actual  and  necessary  expenses  from  the 
customs  appropriation  upon  submission  of  proper  vouchers  to  the  collector  of 
customs,  the  vouchers  to  have  attached  thereto  the  letters  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  officers  requesting  the  services. 

Upon  submission#  of  vouchers  claiming  reimbursement  collectors  will  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  department  in  the  usual  manner  for  approval.  As  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  first  of  the  month  a statement  of  the  vouchers  paid 
for  such  services  during  the  preceding  month  should  be  forwarded  to  the  de- 
partment, the  statement  to  contain  the  voucher  numbers,  name  of  payees,  and 
the  amounts  paid. 

B.  R.  Newton,  Acting  Secretary. 

(Copy  of  this  letter  sent  July  5,  1917,  to  all  department  surgeons  and  medical 
supply  depots  in  the  United  States.) 

The  Chairman.  How  did  the  request  come  for  these  men?  Was 
there  a formal  request  made  by  the  Medical  Corps,  or  who  made  it? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  have  to  look  in  the  record.  I think  the 
matter  was  submitted  to  us  by  the  appraiser  at  New  York,  asking 
whether  he  could  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  been  sent  out  on  these  in- 
spection tours? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I do  not  know  exactly,  but  I should  think  at  least 
35  or  40. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  an  accurate  statement  of  that. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  have  to  make  some  inquiry  in  regard  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Look  it  up  and  put  the  exact  statement  in  the 
record  as  to  the  number  of  men  detailed  on  this  work,  the  time  they 
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have  been  occupied  on  it,  the  amount  of  travel  expense  they  have 
been  put  to,  and  what  reimbursement  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  do  so. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  appraiser’s  stores  throughout  the 
United  States  is  approximately  1,300.  Of  these  96  persons  have  devoted  some 
part  of  their  time  to  this  work,  ranging  from  25  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  their 
time.  The  estimated  value  of  the  time  of  all  of  them  so  far  devoted  to  this 
work  is  about  $60,000.  They  have  made  inspections  at  250  factories.  The 
traveling  expenses  up  to  date  are  $2,743.01,  no  part  of  which  has  as  yet  been 
reimbursed,  but  all  of  which  is  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  I understand  it,  you  have  not  been  paid 
for  any  of  this  work  out  of  the  Army  funds  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Except  the  traveling  expense. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  the  salaries  of  the  men  while  en- 
gaged on  this  work,  although  it  has  no  connection  with  their  duties 
in  the  customs  service? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  that  extent  the  customs  service  is  being 
burdened  with  their  pay  while  engaged  on  that  work  and  the  Army 
is  being  relieved  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  Army  was  being  relieved  of  it  to  some  extent, 
but  it  was  not  a burden  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  It  cost  you  the  pay  of  those  men  who  were  not 
needed  for  customs  work? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  should  not  be  doing  this  other  work. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I am  afraid  I have  given  you  a wrong  impression 
about  it.  I will  give  you  another  illustration.  We  have,  for  in- 
stance, an  examiner  of  linens.  In  normal  times  that  man  examines 
annually  four  or  five  million  dollars’  worth  of  linens  that  is  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty.  He  examines  them  both  for  their 
classification  and  for  their  value.  Now,  the  volume  of  linens  has, 
perhaps,  fallen  to  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year. 
It  would  not  pay  us  to  dismiss  our  expert  examiner  of  linens,  because 
on  one  false  valuation  that  got  by  we  would  lose  more  than  his  en- 
tire salary.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  not  as  busy  with  a small 
volume  of  linens  coming  in  as  he  would  be  with  a large  volume 
coming  in.  That  man  is  a linen  expert  ; he  has  no  other  peculiar 
qualifications,  other  than  that  he  is  a linen  expert,  and  when  the  Medi- 
cal Supply  Department  is  purchasing  anything  in  the  linen  line  I 
know  of  no  one  who  could  advise  them  better  than  he,  and  it  would 
be  very  expensive  for  them  to  employ  experts  in  all  of  those  lines. 
This  work  has  occupied  only  a part  of  the  time  of  any  of  our  men. 

DETAILS  TO  SHIPPING  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  departments  of  the  Government  have 
been  using  your  force  to  do  their  work  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  When  the  war  first  started  everything  was  more 
or  less  confused.  The  Shipping  Board  asked  us  to  do  the  field  work 
for  them  in  the  auditing  of  accounts  for  the  repair  of  the  German 
vessels,  and  we  did  that.  That  was  done  by  the  special  agents’  serv- 
ice, and  no  reimbursement  of  any  kind  was  made  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  for  doing  it  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  At  that  time — this  was  about  a year  ago — the 
Shipping  Board  was  a new  institution;  everything  wTas  quite  con- 
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fused  at  that  time,  and  they  had  not  men  who  were  qualified  at  all 
as  experts  in  this  line.  This  work  consisted  of  examining  the  bills 
for  repairs,  including  the  cost  of  materials,  etc.,  and  in  going  over 
the  shipbuilders’  books  and  seeing  whether  the  bills  were  correct. 
I will  say  that  we  discovered  more  than  enough  errors  to  pay  for 
the  service  twice  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  qualifications  did  your  service  have  for  this 
special  work? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Our  customs  agents  are  quite  skillful  in  the  exami- 
nation of  books  and  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  more  so  than  any  other  accountants, 
are  they?  Did  they  have  special  knowledge  touching  the  character 
of  supplies  that  were  furnished  and  that  they  were  checking  up  that 
made  it  particularly  fitting  that  your  accountants  rather  than  any 
other  accountants  should  do  this  particular  work? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Xo.  sir:  I do  not  think  so.  Other  accountants 
could  undoubtedly  have  done  it  as  well. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  sufficient  work  for  your  own 
accountants? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Just  at  that  time:  no.  sir.  These  are  not  account- 
ants. They  are  men  in  the  special  agents’  service.  They  are  special 
agents  and  customs  agents,  and  they  are  generally  employed  in  three 
lines  of  work:  They  check  up  the  books  and  accounts  annually,  if 
not  oftener,  of  each  collector  of  customs;  they  also  at  various  times 
visit  importers  and  examine  their  books  to  detect  undervaluations, 
and  they  also  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  manufacturers  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  drawbacks  payable.  At 
this  time,  or  during  the  summer  of  1917.  the  work  was  at  the  lowest 
ebb  with  us  that  it  had  ever  been.  Matters  in  the  Shipping  Board 
were  quite  confused  at  that  time.  It  was  all  Government  work,  and 
it  was  essential  to  get  started  and  to  get  ready  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  It  was  done  in  a spirit  of  cooperation  to  help  one 
another  as  far  as  possible.  I will  say  that  some  of  our  men  worked 
very  much  overtime  on  some  of  those  things. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  were  detailed  for  this  work? 

Mr.  Halstead.  They  were  not  detailed. 

The  Chairman.  I clo  not  know  what  you  mean  by  detailing  them. 
They  were  detailed  in  the  sense  that  they  were  doing  work  outside 
of  their  bureau. 

Mr.  Halstead.  A man  is  detailed  when  he  is  assigned  to  some- 
body else  to  work  under  his  direction. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  these  men  work  under  somebody  else’s 
direction  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Xo.  sir:  they  were  merely  going  over  books  and 
iceounts  and  making  reports  to  the  auditing  office  of  the  Shipping- 
Board.  There  was  no  one  wdio  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  this 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  how  many 
devoted  any  part  of  their  time  to  this  work,  and  how  much  of  their 
time  they  so  devoted. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  do  so. 

Note. — Twelve  men  have  put  in  from  one-fiftli  to  one-half  of  their  time 
on  this  work.  Their  salaries  range  from  $6  to  $12  a day.  and  the  value  of 
the  time  devoted  to  this  work  is  estimated  at  $10,000. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  any  part  of  their  compensation  paid  by  the 
Shipping  Board? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  traveling  expense? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  paid  that? 

Mr.  Halstead.  We  did. 

The  Chairman.  That  came  out  of  the  Customs  Service  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  authorized  that? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  . 

The  Chairman.  Who  requested  it? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  Shipping  Board. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  was  a written  request  and  a written  au- 
thorization, put  in  the  record  both  the  request  and  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  do  so.  The  following  three  letters  are  (1) 
the  request  from  the  Shipping  Board,  (2)  the  reply,  and  (3)  the 
instructions  to  the  special  agent  in  charge  at  New  York. 


United  States  Shipping  Board, 

Washington,  July  3,  1917. 


The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Sir  : With  reference  to  the  activities  of  the  Shipping*  Board,  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  ships  which  have  come  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion during  the  past  two  months,  an  Executive  order  for  the  transfer  of  which 
ships  has  been  recently  issued,  it  is  especially  desired  that  the  board  be  granted 
the  assistance  of  the  special  agent’s  office  at  the  port  of ’New  York,  in  charge 
of  Mr.  James  F.  McConnochie. 

The  necessity  for  this  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  large  sums 
of  money  will  have  to  be  expended  in  the  settlement  of  contracts  for  the  repair 
of  these  ships,  in  connection  with  which  work  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
employ  a large  force  of  men.  The  services  of  these  agents  will  be  utilized  in 
investigating  the  accounts  rendered  by  the  contractors,  and  also  the  personnel 
of  the  employees  force  under  the  Shipping  Board  at  New  York. 

Very  truly,  yours, 


John  A.  Donald,  Commissioner. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  July  7.  1917. 

Hon.  John  A.  Donald, 

United  States  Shipping  Commissioner,  Washington , />.  C. 

Sir  : The  department  is  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  requesting- 
that  your  board  be  granted  the  assistance  of  the  special  agent’s  office  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  in  charge  of  Special  Agent  J.  F.  McConnochie,  in  connection 
with  the  investigation  of  accounts  rendered  under  contracts  for  the  repair  of 
ships  under  your  control,  and  also  of  the  personnel  of  the  employees  force  under 
your  board  at  that  port. 

This  department  has  already  issued  instructions  to  the  special  agents  at 
New  York  to  assist  your  board  in  investigating  the  integrity,  etc.,  of  your 
employees  at  that  port,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request  instructions  have 
this  day  been  transmitted  to  Special  Agent  in  Charge  J.  F.  McConnochie  to 
make  such  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  into  the  accounts  rendered  by 
contractors  performing  work  for  your  board  and  to  cooperate  with  your  agent 
in  New  York  in  the  auditing  of  these  accounts.  It  is  understood  that  this 
service  for  your  board  can  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  regular  official 
duties  of  the  special  agents. 

Respectfully, 


L.  S.  Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary . 
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Mr.  J.  F.  McConnochie, 

Special  Agent  in  Charge,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  .July  6,  1917. 


Sir  : In  conformity  with  a request  from  Commissioner  Donald  contained  in 
his  communication  addressed  to  this  department  under  date  of  the  3d  instant, 
you  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  New  York  agent  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board  in  verifying  the  correctness  of  the  accounts  rendered 
by  contractors  for  the  repair  of  vessels  in  the  custody  of  that  board,  it  being- 
understood  that  the  work  performed  by  your  force  in  this  connection  will  not 
be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  its  regular  official  duties. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  performing  this  service  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  will  be  that  outlined  in  your  letter  to  the  department  under  date 
of  the  13th  ultimo,  and  the  joint  memorandum  of  Special  Agent  N.  G.  Van 
Doren  and  Capt.  Charles  Yates,  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Shipping  Board, 
with  such  modifications  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Respectfully, 


L.  S.  Rowe,  Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Chairman.  Did  you  gentlemen  invite  these  requests  in  order 
that  you  should  not  need  to  dismiss  any  of  your  force  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybod}  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  request  for  the  medical  supply  work,  I think, 
was  not  invited  at  all  by  any  one.  As  to  the  Shipping  Board  work, 
I do  not  know  of  anybody  having  invited  or  done  anything  looking 
toward  an  invitation  to  do  that  work. 

DETAILS  TO  WAR  TRADE  BOARD. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  departments  did  you  do  work  for? 

Mr.  Halstead.  We  are,  of  course,  furnishing  special  statistics  to 
the  War  Trade  Board  and  the  Shipping  Board,  and  some  of  our 
collectors  are  acting  as  local  agents  of  the  War  Trade  Board  in 
the  matter  of  the  issuance  of  bunker  licenses  for  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  work  necessarily  associated  with  their 
duties. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  closely  associated. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  in  cases  similar  to  those  you  have  men- 
tioned, where  there  was  no  connection  with  their  regular  duties? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  only  two  instances  where  the 
work  is  not  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  work  devolved  upon  us 
bv  law. 

COLLECTING  CUSTOMS. 

[See  p.  127.1 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  value  of  the  free  im- 
ports during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  the  value  of  the  dutiable 
imports? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Do  you  mean  for  this  present  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir;  I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  a statement  showing  the  value 
of  the  free  importations  and  of  the  dutiable  imports  and  of  exports. 
You  might  put  them  in  the  record  in  connection  with  similar  figures 
for  the  past  two  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  do  so. 
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For  tlie  first  eight  months  in  the  present  fiscal  year  the  value  of  the  free 
imports  was  $1,352,897,471  and  of  the  dutiable  imports  $488,418,619. 

The  total  value  of  imports  was  $1,841,316,090,  while  the  value  of  exports  for 
the  same  period  is  $3,857,124,107. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  following  is  a statement  of  the  values 
of  free  imports,  dutiable  imports,  and  total  imports  for  tlie  past  six  fiscal  years, 
and  also  a statement  of  exports  for  the  same  period : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

Total. 

1912 

$881, 670, 830 

$771,594,104 

$1,653,264,934  i 
1,813,008,234 

$,2,204,322,409 

2,465,884,149 

1913 

987,  524,162 

825,484,072 

1914 

1,127,  502.699 

766,422,958 

1,893,925,657 

2, 364;  579, 148 

1915.  .. 

1,033,  526' 675 
1,492,647, 350 

640,643,065 
705, 236, 160 
810,514,665 

1,674,169,740 

2,768, 589,340 

1916 

2,197,883,510 
2,659,355,185  ! 

4,333,482,885 
6.290, 564,111 

1917 

1,848,840,  520 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  expense  of  collecting  the  rev- 
enue for  the  past  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  For  the  fiscal  year  1917,  the  expense  was  $9,774,000, 
as  I remember  it.  That  was  the  total  expense  of  the  customs  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  cost  of  handling  each  dollar’s  worth 
of  goods? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I could  not  answer  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  a statement  of  that  in  the 
record,  and  put  it  in  connection  with  figures  showing  the  cost  for 
two  or  three  previous  years. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  do  so. 


The  cost  of  operating  the  customs  service  for  the  past  six  years,  predicated 
upon  the  cost  to  collect  $1,  was  as  follows : 


1912  $0.0350 

1913  . 0330 

1914  . 0335 


1915  $0.0468 

1916  . 0456 

1917  . 0428 


Predicated  upon  the  cost  of  handling  each  $100  of  imports,  it  was  as  follows : 


1912  $0,653 

1913  .567 

1914  . 517 


1915  $0.  553 

1916  . 413 

1917  . 340 


Predicated  upon  the  cost  of  handling  each  $100  of  imports  and  exports,  it  was 
as  follows : 


1912  $0.  280 

1913  . 204 

1914  .203 


1915 ^ $0,208 

1916  • 142 

1917  . 101 


The  Chairman.  Has  the  amount  of  drawbacks  continued  to  in- 
crease ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I think  not.  I have  not  the  exact  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  testimony  last  year  showed  that  in  1913  the 
amount  of  tlie  refunds  was  $4,652,247 ; that  in  1914  the  amount  of 
the  refunds  was  $3,271,933;  in  1915  it  was  $7,403,686;  in  1916  it  wae 
$15,370,945 

Mr.  Halstead  (interposing).  In  1917  it  was  over  $17,000,000,  ant, 
this  year  they  are  falling  off,  but  to  what  extent  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  there  was  an  increase? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Blit  this  year  you  think  there  Avill  be  a falling  off  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A falling  off  clue  to  what  cause? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  increase  was  largely  because  of  the  refining  of 
so  much  sugar  for  European  consumption. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  year  there  is  a falling  off  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  will  not  go  back  to  the  low  figures  of  1915, 
1911,  and  1913? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir:  not  so  long  as  we  refine  sugar  for  European 
consumption. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  draw  backs 
is  represented  by  sugar? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  very  large.  I can  give  it  exactly  by  referring 
to  our  books.  My  impression  is  that  the  sugar  draw  backs  in  the  year 
when  the  drawbacks  amounted  to  $15,000,000  represented  about 
$12,000,000  of  that  amount — in  other  words,  they  represented 
$12,000,000  out  of  $15,000,000. 

Note. — Tlie  drawback  paid  on  the  duties  collected  on  cane  sugar  was,  in  1916, 
$13,588,645  out  of  a total  of  drawbacks  paid  of  $15,307,945.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1917  the  total  drawback  of  duties  paid  on  cane  sugar  was  $15,341,989  out  of  a 
total  of  drawbacks  paid  of  $17,840,045.  The  total  drawbacks  paid  on  all  arti- 
cles during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$9,216,315.17. 

The  Chairman.  Nowl  prior  to  the  war  you  did  practically  nothing 
in  connection  with  the  examination  of  exports  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Nothing;  except  in  the  case  of  drawbacks. 

The  Chairman.  But  as  to  other  exports  you  did  nothing? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Exporters  were  required  to  file  an  export  statement 
or  declaration,  from  wdiich  we  compiled  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  made  no  examination  of  the  goods  in  con- 
nection with  the  invoices  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  corre- 
sponded or  not  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  But,  since  the  war.  you  have  been  doing  that 
work  to  the  extent  of  your  capacity,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  had  a little  more  capacity  if 
you  had  not  been  lending  your  people  around  for  every  purpose 
under  the  sun? 

Mr.  Halstead.  That  would  have  been  a small  drop  in  the  bucket. 
Those  men  that  we  have  been  lending  could  not  have  been  very  well 
utilized  for  that  purpose.  The  examination  of  goods  for  export 
must  be  done  on  the  piers  by  the  people  on  the  piers,  and  they  must 
be  assigned  to  the  piers.  The  work  done  by  those  people  for  other 
departments  was  done  at  odd  times.  Now,  it  might  be  feasible, 
although  I have  not  considered  that,  to  take  them  for  the  time  that 
they  w ere  assigned  to  that  other  work  and  send  them  dow  n to  the 
piers  to  do  this  wrork;  but  most  of  them  would  not  be  suitable  for 
work  on  the  piers  by  reason  of  age  or  otherwise.  Moreover  we  must 
have  that  force  on  the  piers  at  all  times  while  vessels  are  unloading 
or  loading. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  examining  exports  as  consigned 
to  all  neutral  ships? 
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Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  examining  all  exports 
whether  for  allied  or  neutral  countries;  my  reference  a moment  ago 
\vas  to  the  searching  of  the  ships  themselves  from  stem  to  stern. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  been  making  an  ex- 
amination of  the  exports  before  they  went  on  the  ships? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  been  making  no  examinations  of 
the  ships  or  of  such  exports  after  they  got  on  the  ships,  except  in 
the  case  of  neutral  vessels? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Neutral  vessels  and  allied  vessels  bound  to  neu- 
tral European  ports. 

The  Chairman.  Allied  vessels,  intended  for  the  ports  of  the  allies, 
were  not  examined? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  ships  were  not  searched. 

The  Chairman.  The  vessels  were  not  searched? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir ; the  vessels  are  not  searched. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  theory  that  those  vessels  would  be  care- 
fully searched  on  the  other  side,  and  had  been  searched  when  they 
left  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Halstead.  And  also  upon  the  theory  that  as  all  ship’s  officers 
must  be  nationals  of  the  country  of  which  the  ship  is  registered,  they 
can  protect  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  found  that  that  was  not  sufficient? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Well,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  we  should 
search  the  ship  in  addition. 

The  Chairman.  In  searching  a ship,  do  you  not  only  search  as  to 
all  of  her  merchandise,  but  also  as  to  everything  else? 

Mr.  Halstead.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  search  the  merchandise,  but  we 
go  over  the  ship  thoroughly,  take  up  the  rugs  and  carpets,  look  into 
all  locker  spaces,  etc.,  to  find  concealed  communications,  if  any,  or 
concealed  merchandise,  but  we  do  not  disturb  the  cargo  of  the  ship, 
because  that  is  stored  in  the  hatches. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  ship  is  loaded,  is  all  the  cargo  that  is 
put  on  her  searched  then,  or  has  it  been  examined  prior  thereto  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  examined  before  it  is  laden.  We  do  not  open 
every  case  of  goods  by  any  manner  of  means.  We  examine  a percen- 
tage of  them  taken  at  random  to  see  that  they' agree  with  the  export 
licenses.  To  attempt  to  open  up  and  examine  every  case  of  mer- 
chandise would  congest  our  piers  so  that  we  could  not  do  any  busi- 
ness at  all. 

DETECTION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  FRAUD  UPON  CUSTOMS  REVENUE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking,  as  usual,  that  not  exceeding  $200,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  may  be  used  for  the  detection  and  preven- 
tion of  fraud  upon  the  customs  revenue.  To  what  extent  have  von 
used  that  fund  in  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  those  exact  figures 
or  not.  but  it  is  considerably  less  than  $200,000.  It  is  something  like 
$160,000.  It  was  $162,744.58. 

The  Chairman.  What  detections  of  fraud  have  there  been? 

Mr.  Halstead.  There  have  been  considerable  of  them.  As  I have 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  before,  this  is  a somewhat  illogical  ar- 
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rangement.  Long  before  my  time  it  had  gotten  to  be  a tradition. 
They  referred  to  this  $200,000  as  the  fraud  roll.  That  was  used  to 
compensate  customs  agents  as  distinguished  from  special  agents. 
There  are  30  special  agents,  that  have  statutory  positions.  Then 
there  are  these  customs  agents.  They  were  formerly  called  special 
employees.  Their  work  is  similar,  except  that  the  special  agent  is 
usually,  though  not  always,  a higher  paid  man  or  a higher  grade  man 
than  the  customs  agent.  This  $200,000  was  paid  to  the  customs  agents 
and  to  some  of  the  clerical  force  of  the  special  agents7  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  reason  for  carrying  it  this 
way  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Certainly,  I think  it  is  a very  illogical  arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  What  ought  to  be  done:  carry  these  people  on  the 
regular  rolls? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I think  so.  It  is  all  itemized  on  our  books,  and 
anyone  can  ascertain  what  we  spend  the  money  for.  There  is  another 
thing : How  much  of  the  activities  of  the  customs  service  are  for  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  fraud  ? Are  not  nearly  all  of  the  activi- 
ties for  that  purpose  in  ordinary  times?  That  is  what  we  are  here 
for.  In  order  to  collect  the  revenues  on  imports,  the  first  thing 
essential  is  to  detect  and  prevent  fraud.  Otherwise  we  could  just 
leave  it  to  every  man  to  say  how  much  he  owes  us.  and  come  and 
pay  it.  However,  long  before  I came  to  the  Treasury  Department  it 
was  carried  in  this  way. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  was  dropped  out.  could  you  carry  the 
same  men? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  carry  more  than  this  number  of  men? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Surely. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  this  act  as  a limitation  upon  you? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  acts  as  a limitation,  perhaps,  but  the  limitation 
is  so  far  that  we  have  never  anywhere  near  reached  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  the  remedy  would  be  not  to  eliminate,  but 
just  to  reduce  the  amount  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I do  not  care  how  much  you  reduce  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  care. 

Mr.  Halstead.  I mean  as  to  that  item. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  put  in  $50,000  you  could  only  use  $50,000 
for  these  special  kind  of  employees.  Is  net  that  true? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes:  that  would  be  true.  That  would  be  too  little. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  care  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I mean  cut  it  to  $150,000.  For  many  years  this  was 
$150,000,  and  then  they  increased  it  to  $200,000.  some  four  or  live 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I do  not  know.  That  was  before  I had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  what  has 
been  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Halstead.  On  the  fraud  roll  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  how  many  people  are  employed,  and  at 
what  compensation. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir:  I will  do  that. 
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The  employees  at  present  paid  from  the  fraud  roll,  with  salaries  paid,  are  a* 
follows : 


Customs  agents  at  $8  per  diem 9 

Customs  agents  at  $7  per  diem 4 

Customs  agents  at  $6  per  diem 14 

Customs  agents  at  $5  per  diem 9 

Customs  agents  at  $4  per  diem 2 

Customs  agent  at  $2,500  per  annum 1 

Customs  agent  at  $1,200  per  annum 1 

40 

FOREIGN  SERVICE. 

Special  commissioners  at  $10  per  diem 5 

Special  commissioner  at  $8  per  diem 1 

Confidential  clerk  at  $5  per  diem , 1 

Confidential  clerk  at  $1,400  per  annum 1 

Confidential  clerk  at  $1,200  per  annum 1 

Confidential  clerk  at  $960  per  annum 1 

Charwoman  at  $8  per  month 1 

11 


Total 


51 


The  expenditures  from  the  fraud  roll,  by  fiscal  years,  from  1913  to  March  1, 
1918,  were  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  ended  June  30— 

1913  

1914  

1915  

1916  

1917  

July.  1917,  to  March,  1918 


$159,  520.  32 

161,  096.  25 
148,  478.  49 
159,  543.  94 

162,  744.  58 
72,  701.  55 


864,  085. 13 

For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present  year  the  expenditures  were  at  the 
rate  of  about  $9,100  per  month,  or  approximately  $120,000  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  civil-service  employees? 

Mr.  Halstead.  They  are  now.  They  were  not  prior  to  1909.  When 
they  were  not  civil-service  employees  there  was  a reason  for  limiting 
it.  That  meant  that  not  over  $200,000  could  be  spent  in  the  Customs 
Service  for  employees  outside  of  the  civil  service,  but  now  they  are  all 
civil-service  employees.  The  reason  for  the  limitation,  I think,  any- 
way, is  on  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I thought  you  had  merged  the  special  agents  with 
the  Customs  Division. 

Mr.  Halstead.  That  is  the  departmental  organization.  They  used 
to  have  an  office  in  the  Treasury  Department.  There  was  a separate, 
special  division  in  the  Treasury  Department  to  handle  the  special 
agents. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  start  back  now  in  the  way  of  ex- 
penses of  the  customs  service,  and,  instead  of  continuing  your  record 
of  a gradual  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  service,  proceed  to  relinquish 
all  that  you  gained  in  the  interest  of  economy  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I have  taken  a great 
deal  of  personal  gratification  in  trying  to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  the  service,  but  this  is  a temporary  in- 
crease only  for  war  times  and  for  war  purposes.  I doubt  very  much 
whether  I will  be  here  when  the  war  is  over,  and  I should  not  bind 
my  successor,  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  customs  service  can  be  ade- 
quately and  efficiency  operated  without  any  statutory  change  in  the 
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present  organization  and  do  as  as  big  a business  as  it  ever  did,  but 
confined  to  the  normal  business  of  handling  imports,  on  $10,000,000 
a year. 

The  Chairman.  While  your  actual  expenditures  for  the  customs 
service  have  been  growing  less  from  year  to  year,  the  percentage  of 
cost  to  the  value  of  dutiable  imports  has  been  going  higher? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  that  being  that  the  percentage  of 
dutiable  imports  to  total  imports  has  been  less  under  the  new  tariff 
and  new  conditions? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  it,  while  there  is  certain  added 
work  as  to  dutiable  imports,  there  is  a great  amount  of  work  incident 
to  any  imports,  whether  dutiable  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  That  is  true.  I should  say  that  the  amount  of  work 
on  a free  import  will  average  one-third  of  the  work  on  a dutiable  im- 
port. and  the  amount  of  work  required  on  an  ad  valorem  import  is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  more  than  the  work  on  a specific  duty. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a percentage  basis  of  cost  as  against  duti- 
able imports  is  not  a true  gauge  of  the  cheapness  and  efficiency  with 
which  the  work  is  being  done  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  not.  While  I have  found  it  impossible  to 
get  one  single  item  as  a barometer  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
customs  service,  the  nearest  thing  to  it  is  the  cost  of  operation  as 
compared  to  the  value  of  imports.  That  is  not  entirely  reliable 
for  the  reason  that  the  value  of  imports  does  not  always  gauge 
the  volume.  Everything  now  is  very  much  higher  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a difference  if  you  had 
no  dutiable  imports,  because  your  examinations  would  be  practically 
statistical  only  and  preventive  against  prohibited  things? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  about  one-half. 

Mr.  Howard.  Upon  what  basis  is  the  salary  of  the  collector  of 
a port  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  The  salaries  of  the  collectors  of  ports  are  fixed 
by  statute:  that  is.  they  are  originally  fixed  by  statute,  and  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  customs  service  in  1913  Congress  authorized 
the  President  to  fix  them  by  Executive  order.  Those  now  paid  were 
fixed  by  that  Executive  order.  In  fixing  their  salaries,  there  were 
considered  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  district, 
the  amount  of  money  collected,  the  number  of  boats  documented, 
entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels,  and  a composite  of  these  elements 
made  upon  which  the  salaries  were  fixed. 

SCALES  FOR  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ scales  for  customs  service,”  and 
your  estimate  is  $75,000.  How  much  have  you  expended  during  the 
last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Halstead.  I have  not  the  figures.  In  1917  we  had  about 
$48,000  left  over,  which  would  make  our  expenditures  $27,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  spent  the  $48,000? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  have  you  now? 
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Mr.  Halstead.  The  whole  $48,000.  Part  of  the  program  for  that 
year  was  to  put  in  some  general  merchandise  weighing  scales.  I re- 
fused to  authorize  more  than  one  until  that  one  had  been  demon- 
strated and  was  adopted.  These  electric  scales  were  a new  thing  some 
six  years  ago,  and  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  spending  the  appro- 
priation we  got  that  year  for  the  reason  that  I wanted  a demonstra- 
tion that  they  were  practicable  for  weighing  general  merchandise. 
Another  reason  is  that  we  could  not  get  the  deliveries. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  you  did  not  spend  it  last  year,  what  makes  you 
think  that  you  will  need  $75,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Halstead,  This  is  a different  program.  What  we  propose  to 
do  is  this : Our  scales  first  put  in  will  weigh  2,000  pounds'  and  no 
more.  They  are  now  trucking  the  sugar  on  electric  trucks,  which 
■carry  1,(800  pounds  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  trucks.  We  have 
converted  a number  of  the  scales  to  handle  these  electric  trucks.  Now 
they  propose  to  use  electric  trucks  that  will  carry  over  2,000  pounds 
and  which  themselves  weigh  about  3,000  pounds.  We  propose  to 
replace  12  of  the  first  scales  that  we  put  in  with  6,000-pound  scales. 
That  will  save  the  sugar-refining  companies  labor  and  save  us  in  the 
cost  of  weighing  on  the  ratio  of  about  five  to  three,  that  is  three 
weighers  will  do  the  work  of  five.  That  is  what  this  $75,000  is  for, 
eight  of  the  6, 000-pound  scales  at  New  York  and  four  at  Boston,  at 
$5,000  each. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  do  the  scales  cost? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  depends  on  the  size.  The  6,000-pound  scales  cost 
about  $5,000,  3,000-pound  scales  cost  very  nearly  $3,800,  and  the  2,000- 
pound  scales  cost  about  $3,600. 

Mr.  Howard*  Is  there  any  increase  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much? 

Mr.  Halstead.  About  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  contemplate  using  the  entire  amount  you 
have  asked  for,  $75,000,  in  the  installation  of  new  scales  and  the 
repair  of  old  ones? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  $60,000  for  the  12  new  scales,  and  then  the 
12  scales  that  we  will  replace  we  propose  to  convert  into  portable 
scales  for  the  weighing  of  general  merchandise  at  a cost  of  $15,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  scales  are  now  more  ex- 
pensive than  ever  before,  is  it  absolutely  essential  that  you  purchase 
the  new  scales  now ; and  if  so,  why  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  It  is  not  essential,  but  I think,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  in  cost,  it  will  be  a paying  proposition  and  should  not  be  de- 
ferred. because  the  cost  of  labor  is  so  great  and  promises  to  continue 
so  high,  even  if  this  labor  can  be  secured,  and  because  this  will  permit 
<me  man,  operating  an  electric  truck,  somewhat  similar  to  those  you 
see  at  the  railroad  stations,  to  carry  6 or  9 bags  of  sugar  instead 
of  a man  with  a hand  truck  carrying  3 bags.  We  can  weigh  the  9 bags 
on  the  scales  in  just  a little  bit  more  time  than  the  3 bags.  So  it  will 
save  money  for  us  and  for  the  sugar  refiners.  Now,  we  make  the 
sugar  refiners  truck  their  merchandise  to  the  scale  for  weighing  and 
truck  it  away  again,  whereas  it  might  be,  if  they  insisted  upon  that 
l ight,  they  could  require  us  to  truck  it  to  the  scales,  and  they  truck 
it  off. 
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Mr.  Howard.  You  figure  that  on  that  basis  the  economy  accruing 
by  the  use  of  these  larger-capacity  scales  would  more  than  offset  the 
increased  cost  in  the  price  of  the  scales  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir;  to  us  and  to  those  with  whom  we  are  doing 
business. 

COMPENSATION  IN  LIEU  OF  MOIETIES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ Compensation  in  lieu  of  moieties,” 
and  you  ask  for  $5,000  less  than  the  appropriation  for  last  year. 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir.  We  spent  last  year  $19,000.  So  far  this 
year  we  have  spent  a little  over  $6,000.  You  never  can  tell  what  is 
going  to  be  required  for  the  reason  that  this  money  is  payable  for  in- 
formation that  leads  to  recoveries  on  account  of  frauds  on  the  cus- 
toms service.  You  never  can  tell  what  information  will  be  given 
that  leads  to  recoveries.  I do  not  believe  we  will  have  need  for  more 
than  $10,000  under  that  item  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  Instead  of  asking  for  $5,000  less,  you  ask  for  $15,000? 

Mr.  Halstead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  can  be  reduced  from  $25,000  to  $10,000? 

Mr.  Halstead.. Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  March  27,  1918. 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  SURG.  GEN.  RUPERT  BLUE,  ASST.  SURG.  GEN. 

J.  C.  PERRY,  ASST.  SURG.  GEN.  W.  G.  STIMPS0N,  ASST.  SURG. 

GEN.  J.  W.  SCHERESCHEWSKY,  ASST.  SURG.  GEN.  A.  J.  McLAUGH- 

LIN,  ASST.  SURG.  GEN.  B.  S.  WARREN,  AND  ASST.  SURG.  GEN. 

R.  H.  CREEL. 

PAY,  ALLOWANCES,  COMMUTATION,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  “For  pay,  allowances,  and  commutation  of  quarters 
for  commissioned  medical  officers  and  pharmacists,”  the  appropria- 
tion for  1918  was  $745,000,  and  you  estimate  this  year  for  $796,645? 

I)r.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  please  make  a statement  as  to  the  increase  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  There  is  a supplemental  estimate  for  $72,200.  The 
appropriation  for  1918  is  $745,000  and  the  estimate  for  1919  is 
$796,645,  an  increase  of  $51,645.  To  this  should  be  added  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  $72,200,  making  a total  increase  of  $128,845.  The  in- 
crease of  $51,645  is  composed  as  follows:  Automatic  increase  due  to 
promotions,  longevity,  and  commutation,  $83,685;  pay  and  commu- 
tation for  four  commissioned  medical  officers  and  one  pharmacist  in 
the  Philippines,  $17,960.  These  officers  have  been  paid  from  the 
island  revenues,  but  owing  to  changes  which  are  about  to  be  made 
in  the  Philippine  Government  under  the  Jones  Act  it  will  become 
necessary  and  desirable  that  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  be 
paid  from  our  own  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  that  sum  ? 
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Dr.  Blue.  That  sum  is  $17,960. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  I understand  that  those  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed or  do  you  contemplate  their  appointment? 

Dr.  Blue.  These  officers  are  regular  commissioned  officers  in  the 
service  and  have  been  detailed  for  duty  in  the  Philippines  under  the 
following  authority 

Dr.  Perry  (interposing).  Under  the  Executive  order  of  January  3, 
1900. 

Dr.  Blue.  Supplemental : The  increase  of  $72,200  is  composed  as 
follows:  For  10  additional  assistant  surgeons  now  on  waiting  list, 
$25,000 — $6,000  was  granted  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  and  the 
$25,000  additional  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries  for  1919 — 
for  20  additional  assistant  surgeons,  $47,200.  Additional  ‘assistant 
surgeons  for  the  permanent  corps  are  necessary  by  reason  of  the 
operations  of  recent  acts  of  Congress  imposing  additional  duties  upon 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  What  acts? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  act  known  as  the  Government  employees’  compen- 
sation act  and  the  act  creating  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  regard  do  they  increase  your  duties  so  as 
to  make  necessary  these  additional  people  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  They  increase  very  largely  the  number  of  patients  at 
the  marine  hospitals  and  also  necessitate  the  enlargement  of  the  hos- 
pitals themselves. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  people  are  you  asking  because 
of  additional  requirements  at  the  hospitals,  at  what  hospitals,  and 
what  is  the  number  at  the  hospitals  now  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Medical  officers  are  needed  at  the  following  places: 
United  States  Marine  Hospital  at  New  York,  three. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  now  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  At  present  four  or  five  commissioned  medical  officers 
at  the  marine  hospital  on  Staten  Island.  At  Boston,  2 ; Baltimore,  3 ; 
New  Orleans,  2 ; San  Francisco,  3 ; Savannah,  1 ; and  Norfolk,  1.  Ad- 
ditional officers  are  required  at  the  following  quarantine  stations: 
Boston,  1;  Providence,  1;  Cape  Charles,  1;  New  Orleans,  1;  Yera 
Cruz,  1 ; San  Francisco,  1 ; and  the  Virgin  Islands,  1. 

The  Chairman.  State  why  they  are  required  at  these  marine  hos- 
pitals, what  increase  there  is  in  bed  capacity,  what  increase  there 
is  in  the  number  of  patients,  and,  in  each  instance,  state  how  many 
surgeons  are  there  now  ? 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  New  York  there  are  four  commissioned  medical 
officers  and  three  acting  assistant  surgeons,  and  we  will  have  two 
new  units. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  units  did  you  have  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  one  large  unit  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  capacity  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  At  present  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  present  hospital  holds  200  patients,  and  the 
last  report  showed  there  were  195  patients  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  has  there  been  in  the 
capacity  ? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  averaged  about  100  or  110  patients  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  an  increase  is  there  going  to  be  next 
year  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  American  tonnage  expected  next  year 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . I do  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  that  yet.  I want  to  find  out  how  much  of  an  increase  there 
has  been  in  your  hospital  or  is  going  to  be  next  year  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  will  be  increased  to  350. 

The  Chairman.  From  200? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  how  many  people  for  200? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  four  commissioned  officers  and  three  acting 
assistant  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  seven.  How  many  are  you  asking 
for  the  new  hospital  as  increased? 

Dr.  Perry.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  Additional? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  three  additional — in  what 
grades? 

Dr.  Perry.  Assistant  surgeons:  they  would  come  in  at  the  lowest 
grade,  naturally.  We  have  three  acting  assistant  surgeons  now. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  you  have,  and  you  have  four  doc- 
tors, making  seven? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  200  patients? 

Dr.  Perry.  Xo;  there  is  more  than  that;  we  have  an  out-patient 
office,  too,  and  we  have  laboratory  work  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  you  have,  but  you  have  a hospital 
now  the  maximum  capacity  of  which  is  200  patients? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  350  as  your  maximum,  and 
you  want  to  have  10  doctors  for  the  350  patients  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  includes  not  only  actual  medical  work  in  the  hos- 
pital but  laboratory  work  and  work  in  the  out-patient  office. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  out-patient  office  work  are  you  doing? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  are  doing  a large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  accurately. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  annual  report  shows  the  number  of  patients 
treated  last  year.  At  Xew  York  there  were  3,306  office  patients 
treated  last  year  and  office  relief  was  furnished  to  5,926.  Besides 
those  treated  in  the  office  they  have  to  make  many  physical  examina- 
tions for  the  Coast  Guard,  foreign  seamen,  and  American  seamen, 
as  well  as  physical  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Two  men  are  "kept  busy  there  all  day  long. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  nothing  else  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  all  they  do,  and  it  keeps  them  busy  the 
whole  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  add  to  the  number  of  men  who 
do  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  expect,  if  it  is  necessary,  and  if  the  two  men 
can  not  do  it.  to  send  one  over  from  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  So,  what  you  have  now  are  five  men  at  the  hos- 
pital ? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  doing  the  work  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  to  increase  the  five  to  eight? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes;  and  those  men  would  be  eligible  to  go  to  the 
office  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  what  you  are  asking  is  to 
increase  from  five  to  eight  the  number  of  men  who  will  be  working 
in  the  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  continue  the  two  men  in  doing  the  outside 
work  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Perry.  With  the  possible  relief  of  a third  man  from  the  hos- 
pital in  an  emergency. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  Yow,  the  next  place.  We  want  to  get  the  same 
information  as  to  each  hospital. 

Dr.  Perry.  At  Boston  two  needed.  There  are  tivo  commissioned 
officers  on  duty  now  and  two  acting  assistant  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  your  present  bed  capacity? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  One  hundred  and  ten. 

Dr.  Perry.  There  is  to  be  one  new  unit. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  be  then? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  more  than  double  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  four  people  at  Boston,  although  you  are 
doubling  your  capacity,  you  ask  for  an  increase  of  only  two 

Dr.  Perry  (interposing).  Three. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  two? 

Dr.  Perry.  You  misunderstood  me;  I meant  to  say  three. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  three  needed.  You  have  four  now  and  you 
increase  you  hospital  capacity  more  than  100  per  cent,  whereas  at 
Yew  York  you  have  five? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  seven  now. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  five  in  your  hospital,  but  counting 
it  the  other  way  you  have  seven? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  increase  in  the  hospital  there  is  nothing 
like  100  per  cent,  and  yet  you  are  asking  three. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  might  be  explained  in  this  way:  Yew  York  is 
the  principal  port  of  the  country;  the  beds  are  occupied  all  the 
time  and  we  need  the  maximum  personnel,  whereas  we  might  not 
need  it  at  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  at  Boston  now? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  From  the  last  report  there  were  84;  the  number 
varies  there  a great  deal.  We  take  in  employees  from  the  navy  yard 
who  get  injured,  and  sometimes  quite  a number  get  injured  at  one 
time;  the  greatest  number  was  in  October,  when  there  were  105. 
It  varies  at  different  times. 

The  Chairman.  What  work,  if  any,  is  done  outside  there? 
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Dr.  Stimpsox.  We  have  only  one  officer  outside  doing  work  there 
in  the  out-patient  office  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  he  do  the  same  character  of  work  as  is  done  by 
those  at  Xew  York? 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  he  make  physical  examinations  of  seamen? 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Blue.  And  also  gives  medical  relief. 

Dr.  Perry.  And  examines  all  men  in  the  Coast  Guard  service. 

The  Chairmax.  You  do  not  have  a great  deal  of  work  for  the 
Coast  Guard  now,  do  you? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  all  of  the  medical  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  medical  work  is  there? 

Dr.  Stimpsox.  There  is  a great  deal,  because  they  have  a great 
number  of  physical  examinations. 

The  Chairmax.  They  have  not  a very  large  personnel.  How  many 
people  have  you  examined  ? 

Note. — There  were  3.198  applicants  for  the  Coast  Guard  examined  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917. 

Dr.  Perry.  They  have  500  now  at  the  barge  landing,  Xew~  York, 
and  it  requires  one  man  to  look  after  them,  and  recently  we  have 
had  to  appoint  several  acting  assistant  surgeons  temporarily  to  ex- 
amine recruits  all  over  the  country.  They  have  been  prosecuting 
an  enlistment  campaign  which  has  been  quite  extensive. 

The  Chairmax.  If  you  have  any  special  reasons  to  advance  why 
these  additional  officers  should  be  provided  at  Boston,  now  is  the 
time  to  state  them. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  want  them  there,  and  we  want  to  show  that  they 
are  necessary. 

The  Chairmax.  If  you  have  any  other  reasons  to  state  for  desiring 
these  additional  officers  at  Boston,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Dr.  Perry.  The  number  of  patients  there  has  increased.  We  have 
two  commissioned  officers  there  how,  and  two  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons, and  we  ask  for  two  additional  officers.  It  is  considered  that 
two  additional  officer's  will  be  needed  at  Boston. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

The  Chairmax.  What  is  the  next  place? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  next  place  is  Baltimore.  At  Baltimore  we  have 
two  commissioned  officers,  and  are  asking  for  two.  We  had  one  act- 
ing assistant  surgeon  there,  and  have  two  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  continue  to  increase  the  number? 

Dr.  Perry.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  two  commissioned  officers  there,  and 
are  asking  for  two. 

The  Chairmax.  You  do  not  have  to  have  a man  commissioned  in 
order  to  get  more  professional  skill. 

Dr.  Perry.  All  that  we  want  with  commissioned  officers  is  to  have 
a trained  permanent  personnel  to  act  as  directors. 

The  Chairmax.  You  do  not  want  them  as  a permanent  personnel 
unless  the  demand  for  them  is  permanent? 

Dr.  Perry.  Xo.  sir.  We  want  two  more  commissioned  officers  at 
Baltimore,  and  we  have  one  acting  assistant  surgeon.  Baltimore 
will  be  increased. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  asking  for? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  are  asking  for  two. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  have  you  at  Baltimore? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  122  now,  and  we  will  have  250. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  expect  to  run  250  beds  there  with  five  peo- 
ple. why  can  you  not  run  that  many  beds  at  other  places  with  five 
people  ( Is  it  because  Baltimore  is  not  so  desirable  a place  as  Boston 
or  New  York? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  ought  to  be  a desirable  station.  Heretofore  many 
patients  have  gone  to  the  city  hospitals,  on  account  of  the  remoteness 
of  the  hospital  from  the  wharves. 

The  Chairman.  At  one  place  where  you  have  practically  the  same 
number  of  beds  that  you  have  at  some  other  places,  you  have  a much 
larger  personnel.  Now,  you  either  do  not  need  them  at  that  place,  or 
there  is  some  difference  in  the  conditions  that  make  it  necessary  to 
have  them,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to  have  explained. 

Dr.  Perry.  I thought  I had  explained  the  increase  at  New  York 
satisfactorily,  because  we  had  to  take  on  three  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons at  that  place,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  good  acting  assist- 
ant surgeons  on  account  of  the  great  number  going  into  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  good  permanent 
surgeons,  will  it  not? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be  some  difficulty,  but,  still,  we  have 
a number  of  applications  on  file  in  the  bureau  from  people  who  have 
requested  permission  to  appear  before  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  largely  men  who  are  now  acting  as  act- 
ing assistant  surgeons? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir ; not  acting  assistant  surgeons,  but  internes  who 
are  just  finishing  their  hospital  training.  I have  seen  some  of  them, 
and  they  are  good  material. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  make  good  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons before  they  get  among  the  elect  in  the  permanent  personnel. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  utilize  them  as  much  as  we  can  as  acting  assistant 
surgeons. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  place? 

Dr.  Perry.  The  next  place  is  New  Orleans.  There  we  need  three. 
We  have  two  on  duty  now  and  two  acting  assistant  surgeons.  We 
want  two  new  units. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  at  New  Orleans? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  are  194  beds  there.  That  is  the  maximum 
bed  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  doctors  have  you  there  now? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  two  regular  officers  and  two  acting  assistant 
surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  four. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  you  asking  for  now  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Three. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  seven. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four. 
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The  Chairman.  At  Baltimore,  with  a bed  capacity  of  250,  yon 
expect  to  have  five  officers,  while  at  New  Orleans,  with  a bed  capacity 
of  194,  you  expect  to  have  seven  officers. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  at  New  Orleans  two  acting  assistant  surgeons. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  useless  just  because  the}7  are  acting 
assistant  surgeons,  are  they? 

.I)r.  Perry.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  useless,  or  we  would  not  have 
them:  but  at  some  of  these  institutions  you  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  bed  capacity  will  be  utilized  to  the  maximum, 
while  at  other  stations  it  may  or  may  not  be.  We  have  asked  for  a 
large  number  at  New  York  because  that  is  the  center  of  the  activities, 
and  most  of  the  ships  are  coming  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  about  New  Orleans?  You  are  asking 
for  quite  a number  there  considering  the  size  of  the  hospital.  You 
do  not  expect  to  have  many  ships  coming  in  there,  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  will  be  a number  of  ships  there.  There  will  bi 
the  merchant -marine  ships,  of  course. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  made  up  the  estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  maxi- 
mum bed  capacity  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  made  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  average 
patient  capacity — that  is  to  say,  on  the  number  of  patients  that  you 
will  have  in  those  hospitals,  or  have  you  made  those  estimates  on 
the  basis  of  the  inanimate  thing,  or  the  bed,  without  the  patients? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  very  difficult  to  make  it  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
number  of  patients  at  this  time  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  first 
place,  with  the  increase  in  the  merchant  marine,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  sailors.  Just  how  many  sailors  there  will 
be  I do  not  know,  but  if  you  have  a large  merchant  marine  it  neces- 
sarily means  an  increased  number  of  sailors  to  man  that  merchant 
marine. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  sailors,  has  there  not,  because  a good  number  of  ships  have 
been  submarined  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  As  for  American-owned  ships,  there  has  been  a remark- 
able increase. 

The  Chairman.  How  can  you  have  a greater  need  for  doctors  than 
the  capacity  of  your  hospital  makes  necessary? 

Dr.  Perry.  I do  not  think  we  have  asked  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  taking  the  capacity  of  the  hospitals  as 
the  basis,  why  is  it  that  it  does  not  run  uniformly?  For  instance, 
down  at  New  Orleans  you  have  to  have  more  doctors  for  the  same 
number  of  beds  than  you  have  at  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  your  argument  is  perfectly  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  argument,  but  the  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument, that  we  are  after. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Of  course,  these  officers  can  be  shifted  from  one 
station  to  another,  as  necessity  may  require. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  they  can;  but  you  are  under- 
taking, to  give  reasons  for  keeping  them. 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  figures  showing  the  number  of  vessels  enter- 
ing New  Orleans.  There  has  been  a progressive  increase  from  1914 
to  1917. 
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The  Chairman.  I have  no  doubt  of  that;  but  you  can  not  take 
care  of  more  people  there  than  your  hospital  will  permit  you  to  take 
care  of.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  me  why  you  need  seven  men  at  New 
Orleans,  where  you  have  a bed  capacity  of  194,  as  against  five  men 
at  Baltimore,  where  you  have  a bed  capacity  of  250,  1 would  like  to 
hear  the  statement. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  At  the  present  time  we  have  a commissioned  officer 
for  every  31  patients,  and  we  certainly  ought  to  continue  that  policy. 
We  expect  to  have  1,171  patients,  and  we  will  have  a total  bed  capac- 
ity of  2,167.  We  certainly  ought  to  have  that  number  of  physicians 
if  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  that  increase  proportionately. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  you  are  presenting;  this  -now  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  specific  reasons  that  you  had  in  each  locality? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  estimate  it  by  localities. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  ask  you  to  present  it  that  way.  What 
is  the  next  place? 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Dr.  Perry.  The  next  place  is  San  Francisco.  We  have  four  there 
now,  but  one  of  them  is  temporary,  and  we  are  asking  for  three. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  bed  capacity? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  bed  capacity  is  140. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  be  with  this  new  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Three  hundred. 

PATIENTS  FROM  WAR-RISK  INSURANCE  BUREAU. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of 
doctors  with  the  increase  of  bed  capacity?  I can  appreciate,  of 
course,  the  need  for  additional  attendants  and  additional  nurses,  but 
is  the  number  of  patients  that  you  are  going  to  have  there  so  great 
as  to  require  all  of  this  additional  medical  attendance?  In  other 
words,  are  you  not  getting  top  heavy? 

Dr.  Perry.  I do  not  think  so,  for  this  reason:  The  War-Bisk 
Bureau  has  intimated  that  they  would  send  us  a great  many  patients 
that  will  be  coming  back  soon. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  know  about  the  number  of  patients 
that  they  will  give  you  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  They  have  expressed  a willingness  to  utilize  our  hos- 
pitals to  their  maximum  capacity.  In  other  words,  they  have  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  take  tip  any  of  the  beds  that  are  not  already 
occupied. 

The  Chairman.  You  know,  of  course,  that  Congress  is  making  pro- 
vision for  a percentage  of  the  enlisted  men  in  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  that,  perhaps,  has  never  been  equaled  by  any  country  before? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  temporary 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I am  talking  about  the  hospitals 
being  provided  by  the  Army  and  Navy  to  take  care  of  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  those  services. 

Dr.  Blue.  When  these  men  are  discharged  they  will  come  under 
the  care  of  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau.  The  officer  who  has 
charge  of  the  medical  work  of  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau  of  the 
Treasury  Department  has  requested  this  service  to  provide  medical 
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treatment  at  the  marine  hospitals  for  the  men  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  Army  and  Navy  on  account  of  disabilities,  as  far 
as  beds  are  available. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  is  the  capacity  of  the  soldiers’ 
homes. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  would  be  quite  limited  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  such  cases. 

The  Chairman.  It  depends  on  the  number  of  cases,  but.  certainly, 
there  is  some  leeway  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  On  account  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
soldiers  in  the  soldiers’  homes  throughout  the  country  the  capacity 
of  the  soldiers'  homes  has  been  made  available  to  the  extent  of 
about  30,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  I did  not  know  what  the  capacity  was. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau 
to  put  those  men  with  you  rather  than  in  the  other  Government  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  provided?  Who  has  initiated  that  policy? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Mr.  De  Lanov,  the  Director  of  the  War-Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau,  says  in  a letter  that  he  will,  of  course,  make  as  much 
use  of  the  marine  hospitals  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  come  to  write  you  that  letter? 

Dr.  Blue.  Mr.  Frazier  called  first  in  that  connection  and  after- 
wards Dr.  McKinnon. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  gentlemen  make  a request  as  to  what  use 
they  would  have  of  your  hospitals? 

Dr.  Blue.  Mr.  Frazier’s  call  was  absolutely  unsolicited.  No  com- 
munication had  passed  between  the  Public  Health  Service  and  his 
bureau  up  to  the  time  that  he  did  call.  He  made  this  proposition  and 
requested  assistance  from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  touching  the  use  by  that  bureau  of 
tlie  marine  hospitals.  Will  you  please  place  in  the  record  the  letters 
from  you  to  them  and  from  them  to  you  touching  that  matter? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes.  sir;  I will. 

The  correspondence  referred  to  by  Dr.  Blue  follows : 

March  5,  191 S. 

Hon.  William  C.  De  Lanoy, 

Director  Bureau  of  War-Rink  Insurance , 

Wash  in  (/ton,  D.  C. 

Sir  : The  marine  hospitals  are  able  at  present  to  accommodate  1,416  patients. 
If  the  additions  and  alterations  contained  in  the  urgent  deficiency  hill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  are  approved,  there  will  be  accommodations  for  2.160  patients. 
I am  preparing  estimates  to  submit  to  rhe  House  Appropriations  Committee  of 
tlie  money  needed  for  the  personnel  and  maintenance  of  the  marine  hospitals 
during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if  you  wish  me  to  in- 
clude in  this  estimate  a sufficient  sum  to  cover  the  hospital  treatment  of  any 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  for 
disability  and  how  many  of  the  beds  available  at  marine  hospitals  you  will  de- 
sire for  this  purpose? 

Respectfully, 

Rupert  Blue,  Burgeon  General. 

Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  March  8,  1918 . 

The  Surgeon  General, 

United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Surgeon  General  : Your  letter  of  the  5tli  instant  was  duly  received, 
asking  how  many  beds,  available  at  the  marine  hospitals,  will  be  required  by 
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this  bureau  for  the  hospital  treatment  of  the  officers  and  men  discharged  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  for  disability. 

In  order  to  answer  your  question  we  would  require  to  know  the  number  of 
claimants  for  disability  and  their  geographical  distribution,  as  the  policy  of 
this  bureau  is  to  send  the  men  for  treatment  to  hospitals  near  their  own  home. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  such 
men  to  be  treated  in  each  of  your  hospitals,  especially  as  it  will  depend  largely 
on  the  number  of  men  returned  from  France. 

Could  the  matter  not  be  best  arranged  by  your  furnishing  us  with  a list  of 
hospitals,  together  with  the  probable  number  of  beds,  which  could  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  bureau  in  each  of  these  hospitals? 

Sincerely,  yours, 


William  C.  DeLanoy,  Director. 


Hon.  William  O.  De  Lanoy, 

Director  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance , 


March  15, 
Washington , D.  C. 


1918. 


Sir  : In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  8tli  instant  I inclose  a list  of  the 
marine  hospitals,  together  with  the  number  of  beds  in  each  hospital  and  the 
number  which  are  now  occupied  by  patients.  The  latter  number  is  constantly 
changing,  but  the  approximate  number  of  beds  that  are  now  available  for  officers 
and  men  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy  for  disability  is  533.  When  the 
additional  buildings  and  alterations  of  present  buildings  authorized  by  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill  are  made  the  total  number  of  beds  available  will  be 
increased  to  1,254. 

The  object  in  writing  bureau  letter  of  March  5,  1918,  was  not  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number  of  beds  that  would  be  required  by  the  War-Risk  Bureau  but  to 
find  out  if  the  War-Risk  Bureau  intended  to  utilize  the  marine  hospitals  in  the 
treatment  of  their  patients  and  the  probable  extent  the  facilities  of  these  hos- 
pitals would  be  needed  for  such  patients. 

Respectfully, 


Rupert  Blue,  Surgeon  General. 


Location  of  marine  hospital. 

Number 
of  beds. 

Number 
of  beds 
occupied 
Feb.  28. 
1918. 

Approxi- 
mate 
; number 
of  beds 
available 
for 

patients 
of  the 
War-Risk 
Insurance 
Bureau. 

Baltimore,  Md 

122 

106 

16 

Boston,  Mass 

110 

64 

46 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

46  1 

22 

24 

Chicago,  111  

102  j 

74 

28 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

72  ! 

36 

36 

Detroit,  Mich  

46 

24 

22 

Evansville,  Ind  

50  i 

45 

Fort  Stanton,  N . Mex 

265  1 

221 

44 

Key  West,  Fla 1 

60 

16 

44 

Louisville,  Ky 

39 

12 

27 

Memphis,  Tenn 

45 

15 

30 

Mobile,  Ala 

38  1 

30 

8 

New  Orleans,  La  

90  1 

89 

1 

New  York  N.Y  

200  ! 

180 

20 

Portland,  Me  

38 

25 

13 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 

83  1 

47 

36 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

90  1 

28 

62 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

140  ! 

134 

6 

Savannah,  Ga 

44  i 

33 

11 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass 

24 

10 

14 

Total  

1,704 

1, 171 

533 

1 

Note. — Additional  buildings  and  alterations  of  present  buildings  authorized  by  the  urgent  deficiency 
bill  will  increase  the  total  number  of  beds  available  for  patients  of  the  War-Risk  Bureau  at  New  York  to 
172;  Baltimore,  144;  Boston,  163;  Detroit,  32;  New  Orleans,  105;  San  Francisco,  166;  and  Savannah,  61. 
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Treasury  Department, 

Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance. 

Washington.  March  19,  1918. 


Rupert  Blue. 

Surgeon  General.  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Sere  ice. 

Washington,  1).  C. 


Dear  Sir  : I have  to  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  March  15,  inclos- 
ing list  of  marine  hospitals,  together  with  number  of  beds  available  for  the  use 
of  officers  and  men  discharged  from  the  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  bureau  to  render  treatment  to  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  or  as  near  to  the  homes  of  the  men  as  is  practicable,  and  we 
shall,  of  course,  make  the  very  fullest  use  of  the.  marine  hospitals  that  is 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

You  will  appreciate,  however,  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  make  even  the 
most  indefinite  estimate  as  to  our  requirements,  as  not  only  are  we  unable  to 
secure  any  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  cases  that  we  will  lie  required 
to  handle,  but  the  geographical  distribution  of  these  cases  is  even  more  an 
unknown  quantity. 

You  can  rest  assured,  however,  that  we  will  cooperate  with  you  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent, 
l'ours,  very  truly, 


William  C.  De  Lanoy.  Director. 


Treasury  Department. 

Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington.  March  28,  1918. 

The  honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir  : I have  received  by  your  reference  of  the  18th  instant  for  consideration 
a letter  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  dated  March  IS. 
1918.  in  part,  as  follows : 

“ Referring  to  act  of  Congress  approved  October  6.  1917.  establishing  a Bureau 
of  War-Risk  Insurance  in  the  Treasury  Department,  I have  the  honor  to  request 
that  an  opinion  be  obtained  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  as  to  whether 
the  persons  mentioned  in  said  act  (1)  are  entitled  to  receive  treatment  at 
marine  hospitals,  and  (2)  if  the  expenses  of  their  treatment  are  properly 
chargeable  to  appropriations  made  for  these  hospitals. 

”An  opinion  is  also  desired  as  to  whether  the  persons  mentioned  in  said  act 
are  entitled  to  receive  treatment  (1)  at  contract  relief  stations  of  the  service, 
and  (2)  if  the  expenses  of  their  treatment  are  properly  chargeable  to  the  appro- 
priation ■ For  medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  care  and  treatment  of  all 
other  persons  entitled  to  relief,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  other  than  marine 
hospitals,  wheih  are  not  included  under  special  heads.’  ” 

It  is  presumed  that  what  is  meant  in  the  letter  above  quoted  by  “persons 
mentioned  in  said  act,"  is  any  person  injured  or  suffering  from  disease  con- 
tracted in  line  .of  duty  who,  under  the  act  of  October  6,  1917  (40  Stab.  398  ), 
would  be  entitled  to  such  medical  or  hospital  treatment  as  is  provided  by  said 
act.  and  this  decision  is  based  upon  that  presumption. 

The  question  as  to  whether  any  such  person  is  entitled  to  treatment  in  the 
marine  hospitals  or  contract  relief  stations  under  the  Public  Health  Service 
appears  to  be  specifically  answered  by  the  last  sentence  of  the  Executive  order 
dated  April  3,  1917,  which  reads,  as  follows : 

“All  rhe  stations  of- the  Public  Health  Service  are  hereby  made  available  for 
(lie  reception  of  sick  and  wounded  officers  and  men,  or  for  such  other  purposes 
as  shall  promote  the  public  interest  in  connection  with  military  operations.” 

Again,  section  13  of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  provides : 

" That  the  director,  subject  to  the  general  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  administer,  execute,  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
for  that  purpose  have  full  power  and  authority  to  make  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  its  purposes,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  arising  under  this  act, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sections  five  and  four  hundred  and  five." 

Paragraph  3 of  section  302  of  said  act  provides : 

“ In  addition  to  the  compensation  above  provided,  the  injured  person  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  United  States  such  reasonable  governmental  medical, 
surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  with  such  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs. 
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trusses,  and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful  and 
reasonably  necessary." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  reason  of  the  Executive  order  quoted  above, 
and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  has  the  power  to  decide 
all  questions  arising  under  said  act,  except  as  otherwise  provided  under  cer- 
tain sections,  and  to  provide  such  governmental  medical  and  hospital  service 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  useful  and  reasonably  necessary,  the  question  of  the 
availability  of  any  particular  hospital  or  class  of  hospitals  is  not  within  my 
jurisdiction. 

Section  19  of  said  act  provides : 

“ That  there  is  appropriated,  from  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  of  $12,150,000,  to  be  known  as  the  military  and  naval 
compensation  appropriation,  for  the  payment  of  the  compensation,  funeral  ex- 
penses, services,  and  supplies  provided  by  Article  III.  Payments  out  ‘of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  made  upon  and  in  accordance  with  awards  by  the 
director." 

Those  who  are  entitled  to  medical  or  hospital  treatment  under  Article  III  of 
the  act  of  October  6,  1917,  are  specifically  mentioned  in  section  300,  as  follows : 

Any  commissioned  officer  or  enlisted  man  or  any  member  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  (female)  or  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps  (female)  who  is  suffering  from 
any  personal  injury  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty  when  employed  in 
the  active  service  under  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department. 

Where,  therefore,  it  has  been  found  necessary  by  competent  authority  to 
utilize  marine  hospitals  or  contract  relief  stations  under  control  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  the  treatment  of  such  persons  as  are  entitled 
thereto  under  the  provisions  of  said  act,  the  expenses  of  such  treatment,  sub- 
ject to  the  awards  by  the  Director  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  are 
proper  charges  against  the  appropriations  made  by  section  19  of  said  act. 

Your  questions  are  answered  accordingly. 

Respectfully,  C.  M.  Foree, 

Acting  Comptroller. 

The  Chairman.  This  correspondence  from  the  dates  indicates  that 
you  wrote  them  on  the  5th  of  March,  but  I understand  from  what  has 
been  informally  said  that  the  writing  of  your  letter  was  the  result  of 
a personal  call  by  Mr.  Frazier,  of  that  bureau? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  substance  of  their  statement  or 
request  to  you  at  that  time? 

Dr.  Blue.  As  far  as  I remember,  they  requested  that  we  assist  or 
cooperate  with  them  to  the  full  extent  of  our  facilities,  I told  them 
that  if  there  was  law  for  cooperation  that  we  would  gladly  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Their  action  presumably  was  taken  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  conveyed  in  paragraph  3 of  section  302  of  the  act 
creating  the  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I presume  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  paragraph  of  section  302  reads  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  compensation  above  provided  the  injured  person  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  United  States  such  reasonable  governmental  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  services,  and  with  such  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs,  trusses, 
and  similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful  and  reason- 
ably necessary. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  section  provides  that  they  shall  have  govern- 
mental medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  in  place  of  this  being  carried 
on  through  the  Medical  Service  of  the  Army  it  shall  become  a part 
of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Dr.  Blue.  That  seems  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk 
Insurance. 
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The  Chairman.  Tlieir  letters  do  not  so  state.  Their  letters  simply 
state  that  their  purpose  is  to  place  these  people  in  hospitals  nearest 
their  homes. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  will  use  the  marine  hospitals, 
having*  in  mind  the  disposition  of  those  people  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  nothing  in  their  letters  that  warrants 
the  assumption  that  the  Public  Health  Service  is  to  be  the  technical 
medical  service  to  take  care  of  this  activity  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  private  understanding  about 
a matter  of  that  kind  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir.  The  cooperation  of  the  bureau  was  requested 
and  it  was  extended. 

The  Chairman.  Xothing  beyond  these  letters  has  been  done? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  matter  been  discussed  by  the  subsidiary 
committee  of  the  Council  of  Xational  Defense  relating  to  medical 
matters  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xot  to  my  knowledge ; no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  functioned  on  that? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xot  to  my  knowledge. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  would  be  two  classes  of  men  under 
this  act — men  who  are  in  the  military  service  and  who  require  medi- 
cal treatment  and  men  who  after  discharge  develop  conditions  inci- 
dent to  their  military  service  which  will  require  further  medical 
treatment. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  but  it  is  a big  question  of  policy, 
not  to  be  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  War-Bisk  Bureau,  as  to 
whether  the  treatment  of  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
service  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service  or  shall  be 
through  other  agencies,  governmental  or  otherwise.  For  instance, 
under  existing  law  we  furnish  artificial  limbs  to  veterans  of  previous 
wars.  That  has  never  been  made  a part  of  the  functions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service;  the  Army  has  taken  care  of  that.  Xow,  it 
is  a very  important  matter  to  be  determined,  and  not  lightly  to  be 
determined,  as  to  whether  the  Public  Health  Service,  which  has  been 
a civilian  service,  is  to  become  a military  service  in  the  sense  of  hav- 
ing control  of  discharged  men  from  the  Army  and  Xavv. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  cease  to  be  soldiers  when  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  They  cease  to  be  soldiers  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
not  in  the  active  military  service,  but  they  are  not  civilians  in  the 
same  sense  that  men  who  have  not  been  in  the  service  are  civilians. 

To  what  extent  have  you  based  this  request  for  increase  in  person- 
nel upon  the  assumption  that  you  would  have  to  do  a large  amount 
of  work  for  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  was  not  the  main  subject  taken  into  consideration. 
The  main  subject  taken  into  consideration  was  especially  the  in- 
creased number  of  civilian  employees  that  are  applying  for  treat- 
ment at  different  stations  and  the  increase  in  the  merchant  marine. 
With  a large  increase  in  the  number  of  sailors  on  commercial  vessels 
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we  naturally  would  need  a larger  bed  capacity  to  afford  relief  to 
that  class  of  beneficiaries. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  desire,  General,  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  that  it  should  be  the  medium  for  the  treatment  of  such  dis- 
charged sailors  and  soldiers  as  will  require  treatment  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Public  Health  Service  is  a very  pa- 
triotic service,  and  we  desire  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the 
Government  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  desire  of  the  Public  Health  Service  that 
they  should  be  the  agency  to  perform  this  governmental  work  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  should  like  to  perform  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  be  the  agency? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a desirable  arrange- 
ment, having  in  mind  the  purposes  for  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  originally  created  and  the  work  that  it  now  has  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  As  a measure  of  economy,  I think  it  should  commend 
itself  to  this  committee.  We  have  the  marine  hospitals,  and  if  this 
activity  is  taken  over  by  a new  bureau,  it  would  have  to  create  the 
facilities.  Does  it  not  seem  that  way  to  }mu  ? 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  going  to  say. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  Mr.  Sherley  probably  knows,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral’s Office  of  the  Army  is  now  urging  the  construction  of  hospitals 
of  a permanent  character  all  over  the  country,  and  one  of  their 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  permanent  construction  of  these 
hospitals  is  the  fact  that  the  hospitals  will  have  to  be  used  for  many 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  war  to  take  care  of  this  very 
character  of  patients  that  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau  now 
seems  to  have  tentatively  agreed  you  shall  take  care  of. 

Dr.  Blue.  As  I understand  it,  the  War-Bisk  Insurance  Bureau 
will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  men  while  they  are  attached 
to  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  that  it  would  have  supervision  and  care 
of  those  men  after  they  are  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  discharged  very  rapidly.  They  will 
not  be  kept  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Certainly,  after  the  war, 
they  will  practically  all  be  discharged. 

Dr.  Blue.  If  they  are  insured  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
I presume  this  bureau  has  the  right  to  supervise  them  in  a way? 

INCREASED  PERSONNEL  AT  QUARANTINE  STATION EXAMINATION  OF 

CREWS. 

The  Chairman.  This  increase  is  predicated  entirely  upon  the 
increase  in  personnel? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  reason  which  warranted  you  in 
requesting  additional  officers  for  the  quarantine  stations  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  for  immigration  and  quarantine  combined,  and 
particularly  and  chiefly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  act? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  the  immigration  act. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  less  immigration  now  than  ever  before  ? 
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Dr.  Creel.  But  there  is  a certain  provision  that  I am  going  to  refer 
to.  That  act  requires  all  alien  crews  coining  in — which  heretofore 
were  not  required  to  be  examined — -to  be  examined  the  same  as  incom- 
ing passengers. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  number  is  inconsequential  compared  with 
the  immigration  that  used  to  come  into  this  country. 

Dr.  Creel.  At  certain  ports;  yes.  But  take  Cape  Charles,  where 
last  year  there  were  85,000  in  crews  and  only  5,000  passengers,  and 
that  represents  the  average  yearly  rate  for  that  port.  Another  thing 
to  be  considered  is  that  the  personnel  to  be  examined  is  scattered 
among  a great  number  of  incoming  vessels.  Where  formerly  a 
freighter  coming  in  did  not  require  the  boarding  by  a medical  officer, 
the  law  now  requires  not  only  one  but  two. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Creel.  Under  the  former  immigration  law  one  medical  officer 
was  sufficient,  but  now  it  requires  two. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  law  specifies  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  there  shall  be  two  irrespective  of  the  need  of 
them  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  law  requires  that  every  alien  coming  into  the 
United  States  shall  have  a double  medical  inspection. 

Dr.  Perry.  Two  signatures  are  required  to  every  certificate  issued. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  theory? 

Dr.  Creel.  I do  not  know.  It  was  not  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  I may  say.  Take  Yew  York:  For- 
merly there  might  be  a dozen  freight  vessels  come  into  that  port 
which  would  not  have  required  a medical  officer  to  perform  the 
immigration  inspection,  because  there  would  be  no  passengers  on 
them,  but  /now  a medical  officer  lias  to  be  detailed  for  each  one  of 
those  freight  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  those  people  come  ashore  or  not  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The 'Chairman.  Insert  in  the  record  the  exact  provisions  of  the 
law  which  requires  that. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  I will: 

E.rrerpts  from  immigration  lan:  (art  of  February  5.  1917 ) , and  immigration 
regulations  based  thereon. 

Sec.  16.  That  the  physical  anil  mental  examination  of  all  arriving  aliens  shall 
he  made  by  medical  officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  who 
shall  have  had  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  their  profession 
since  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  and  who  shall  conduct  all 
medical  examinations.  * * * All  aliens  arriving  at  ports  of  the  United 

States  shall  be  examined  by  not  less  than  two  such  medical  officers,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  * * * 

Sec.  35.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  carrying  passengers  be- 
tween a port  of  the  United  States  and  a port  of  a foreign  country,  upon  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  to  have  on  board  employed  thereon  any  alien  afflicted  with 
idiocy,  imbecility,  insanity,  epilepsy,  tuberculosis  in  any  form,  or  a loathsome 
or  dangerous  contagious  disease.  * * * 

Rule  10.  subdivision  4,  immigration  regulations : All  alien  seamen  arriving  in 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  medically  examined  aboard  ship  each  time 
they  arrive.  So  far  as  possible  such  examination  shall  be  similar  to  that  made 
in  the  cases  of  alien  passengers. 
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The  Chairman.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a tremendous 
decrease  in  immigration,  a decrease  which  will  continue  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  certainly  will  continue  during  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  ("reel.  That  does  not  make  very  much  difference  in  the  in- 
specting personnel  required. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  not,  but  why  not? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  might  make  some  difference  at  New  York,  but  at 
stations  where  there  is  always  one  man  required  to  attend  to  the 
examination  of  passengers  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  there  whether 
he  examines  5,000  passengers  a year  or  100,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  means  he  does  not  have  much  to  do? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  how  many  stations  have  you  more  than  one? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  at  Boston  we  have  more  than  one  and  Yew  York. 
Heretofore,  for  instance,  at  Cape  Charles,  Norfolk,  we  never  had  a 
man  for  the  examination  of  immigration,  because  the  immigration 
was  so  light  that  the  officer  attached  to  the  out-patient  office  at  the 
marine  hospital  could  attend  to  it  in  his  spare  time. 

The  Chairman.  At  how  many  places  have  you  both  quarantine 
stations  and  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Creel.  At  practically  all  ports.  We  have  both  at  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  ports,  then,  where  the  law  requires  the 
signatures  of  two  medical  officers,  do  you  use  the  medical  officer 
from  your  marine  hospital,  or  does  it  mean  that  you  must  have  at 
least  two  medical  officers  at  each  of  your  quarantine  stations;  and 
if  it  means  the  latter,  why? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  two  at  the  larger  quarantine  stations. 

The  Chairman.  If  one  of  them  is  not  kept  busy  all  the  time,  why 
do  you  have  two  when  you  could  detail  some  one  from  the  marine 
hospital  to  do  part  of  the  work? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  absolutely  impracticable;  for  instance,  at 
Boston.  If  a man  is  assigned  to  the  hospital  and  then  spends  most 
of  the  day  on  the  water  front 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  might  be  true  there,  but  it 
certainly  would  not  be  true  at  some  of  the  places  where  there  is  very 
little  to  do. 

Dr.  Creel.  At  Norfolk  it  is  the  same.  For  instance,  the  examina- 
tion of  immigrants  is  best  performed  when  the  ship  goes  through 
quarantine  at  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Dr.  Blue.  There  are  no  medical  relief  stations  at  the  ports  on  the 
international  boundaries,  so  that  the  work  done  there  is  performed 
entirely  by  one  officer. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  struck  with  is  the  statement  made 
that  you  must  have  two  officers  at  all  of  these  stations  because  the 
law  requires  two  signatures  to  a certificate? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  not  the  only  thing.  It  is  a question  of  the 
examination  of  the  immigrants.  For  instance,  you  take  the  Cape 
Charles  quarantine,  where  formerly  only  quarantine  procedure  was 
enforced,  there  is  now  added  a very  considerable  immigration  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  aggregate  of  immigration  now  as  com- 
pared with  what  it  was  in  the  old  days  when  you  took  care  of  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  were  about  160,000  immigrants  last  year  at  the 
port  of  New  York. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  crews  came  in?  Let  us  add  them  all 
together,  and  I am  sure  it  would  not  amount  to  anything  like  it  was 
previously  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Last  year  we  had  no  record  of  the  crews  from  an  im- 
migration standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  get  it  now.  do  you  not? 

Dr.  Creel.  As  we  go  along,  month  by  month;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  running  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  averaging  14,000  per  month  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  certainly  the  heaviest  of  any  place,  is  it 
not? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  is  the  heaviest ; yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  places  are  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  But  as  I said  before,  you  can  not  make  a comparison 
with  the  examination  of  the  crews,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
make  the  examinations  on  board  the  vessels,  whereas  formerly  all  the 
passengers  were  assembled  at  Ellis  Island,  and  a comparatively 
small  number  of  medical  officers  could  perform  the  examination. 
Now,  we  have  to  make  the  examinations  on  board  the  respective 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  examining  the  same  crews  every  time 
they  come  into  port? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  have  to  make  all  of  the  examina- 
tion that  you  made  in  the  first  instance  ? All  of  the  statistical  exami- 
nation would  be  eliminated? 

Dr.  Creel.  But  a man  might  be  entirely  healthy  this  trip  and 
might  have  venereal  disease  the  next. 

The  Chairman.  I distinctly  said  statistical  information;  I did 
not  say  the  man’s  physical  condition. 

Dr.  Creel.  I did  not  understand  you,  sir.  But  that  is  the  greatest 
amount  of  increased  work  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  your  immigra- 
tion work  now  is  comparable  with  what  it  was  in  the  old  days  when 
you  had  a million  or  two  immigrants  coming  into  this  country? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  port  of  New  York  it  requires  prac- 
tically more  work,  because  formerly  those  million  immigrants  might 
be  separated  into  5,000  lots  per  day,  and  all  assembled  at  Ellis  Island 
where  we  had  facilities,  whereas  now  the  officers  have  to  examine  the 
crews  on  board  the  vessels,  with  comparatively  inadequate  facilities  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Creel.  Because  the  immigration  authorities  do  not  assemble 
them  at  the  island  and  it  is  not  practicable  to  take  the  entire  crew 
off  a vessel  and  over  to  Ellis  Island ; they  have  to  be  left  on  board  the 
vessel. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  1917  the  grand  total  of  passengers  and  crews  in- 
spected was  1,348,847. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  immigrants  were  there  that  year? 

Dr.  Blue.  That  includes  the  passengers  and  crews,  and  I have  not 
separated  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  30  are  you  asking  for  the 
quarantine  stations? 

Dr.  Blue.  Seven. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you? 

Dr.  Creel.  Well,  we  contemplate  assigning  them  to  New  York, 
Cape  Charles — that  is,  Norfolk — New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 
I belive  thet  is  correct,  Dr.  Perry? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  stations  have  you  altogether  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  87  quarantine  stations,  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Coast  stations? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  coast  stations  are  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  I can  put  that  in  the  record.  We  are  not  asking  for  an 
increase  where  the  amount  of  immigration  work  is  so  small  as  to 
permit  the  present  personnel  to  attend  to  it.  There  are  49  maritime 
quarantine  stations  in  the  United  States. 

METHOD  OF  APPOINTMENT,  ETC.,  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  salary  do  these  men  enter  the  service  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  They  enter  at  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  get  what  pay  as  they  go  along  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  In  four  years  they  are  given  an  examination  and  if  they 
pass  it  satisfactorily  they  are  promoted  to  the  grade  of  passed  assist- 
ant surgeon  at  a salary  of  $2,400 ; then  at  the  expiration  of  12  years 
they  are  promoted  to  the  grade  of  surgeon  at  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  this  new  bill  provide  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  new  bill — Senate  joint  resolution  63 — provides  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  and  State  health  authorities  with  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  also  for  the  commissioning  of  State  and 
local  health  officers  when  they  are  taken  into  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  change  the  personnel  of  your  service  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  does  not  add  to  the  commissioned  personnel  of  the 
regular  service  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  not  change  the  compensation  of  the  per- 
sonnel ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  titles? 

Dr.  Blue.  No;  it  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  State  organi- 
zations a part  of  your  organization  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  For  emergencies  like  the  present  one. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $745,000  for  1918? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  In  1918? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  spent  so  much  of  it  that  we  had  to  ask  for  a 
deficiency.  I can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  You  mean  1917  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I mean  1918.  How  much  have  you  spent  up 
to  the  1st  of  January  or  any  later  date?  How  did  you  create  a 
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deficiency  in  the  pay  of  commissioned  medical  officers?  You  have 
not  commissioned  any  additional  medical  officers,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  did  you  create  a deficiency  as  to  them, 
and  what  does  your  deficiency  amount  to  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  $6,000  was  allowed  for  10  additional  assistant  surgeons, 
who  were  then  on  the  waiting  list. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  the  situation,  vou  will  expend  for 
1918,  $715,000  plus  $6,190? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  need  for  $796,615  if  it  is  for  the 
same  personnel  ? Is  that  difference  explained  entirely  by  virtue  of 
longevity  pay? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yo,  sir:  there  is  another  item. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS  IN  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  an  item  of  $17,960  to  provide  for  four  commis- 
sioned medical  officers  and  one  pharmacist  now  on  duty  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  irrespective  of  this  supplemental 
estimate  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  your  commissioned  medical 
force  of  five  men — four  doctors  and  one  pharmacist? 

Dr.  Blue.  They  are  already  commissioned  and  performing  duty 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  paying  them? 

Dr.  Blue.  They  are  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  continue  paying  them  in  that  way? 

Dr.  Blue.  I understand  there  will  be  a change  in  the  Philippine 
Government  under  the  operations  of  the  Jones  Act,  and  it  will  become 
necessary  for  us  to  provide  for  the  pay  of  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  something  more  definite  than  that.  If 
you  are  to  get  the  money  for  the  pay  of  these  four  men,  you  had 
better  state  what  provision  of  law  there  is  that  changes  this  situation. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  not  so  much  a question  of  the  change  of  law  as  it 
is  a question  of  policy.  These  officers  are  detailed  to  the  Philippines 
under  the  Executive  order  issued  in  1900,  and  that  Executive  order 
stipulates  that  they  are  to  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  island, 
and  they  have  always  been  so  paid  up  to  this  time.  The  Filipino 
Assembly  has  indicated  to  the  chief  quarantine  officer  that  they  think 
that  is  unfair,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  Philippine  government  is 
paying  a very  large  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Philippine  quar- 
antine service  we  ought  to  pay  the  commissioned  personnel.  We  are 
doing  it  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  Porto  Rico.  However,  we 
can  continue  to  pay  them  just  as  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  some  other  reason  is  given  than  merely 
the  desire  of  the  Philippine  government  to  get  rid  of  this  expense, 
as  far  as  I am  concerned  they  will  have  to  continue  to  be  paid  by  the 
Philippine  government.  These  officers  are  there  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Philippine  government. 

Dr.  Creel.  Mostly,  but  they  also  do  foreign  quarantine  work  for 
the  protection  of  the  United  States.  For  instance,  they  make  cholera 
examinations,  and  fumigate  vessels  for  rodent  destruction. 
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The  Chairman.  But  that  is  equally  true  of  any  sort  of  quarantine 
that  is  conducted  anywhere  in  the  world,  that  it  would  incidentally 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Creel.  I do  not  believe  that  is  entirely  par  ailed  to  the  present 
situation,  because  vessels  coming  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
United  States  are  required  to  take  out  bills  of  health,  and  comply 
with  certain  requirements  as  though  they  were  coming  from  a 
foreign  port. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  were  coming  from  a foreign  port 

Dr.  Creel  (interposing).  We  would  have  an  officer  stationed  there, 
payable  from  our  own  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  have  quarantine  offices  at  every  port 
in  the  world. 

Dr.  Creel.  But  we  have  them  at  a great  many — Hongkong, 
Guayaquil,  and  other  epidemic  centers. 

The  Chairman.  We  only  have  them  at  those  places  where  the 
country  fails  in  its  own  duty,  and  we  have  to  supplement  it  by  men 
of  our  own,  is  not  that  true? 

Dr.  Creel.  To  a certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  any  additional  reason  why  we  should 
relieve  the  Philippine  government  of  this  expense  and  put  it  on  the 
Federal  Government,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Dr.  Creel.  There  is  no  other  reason  that  I know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  amount  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  $17,960. 

The  Chairman.  To  that  extent  this  item  can  be  cut  if  we  do  not 
desire  to  change  the  policy  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  increase  of  30  in  the  commissioned  personnel 
is  represented  by  the  $72,200,  is  it? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  figures  a cost  for  them  of  something  over 
$2,400  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  between  the  $2,000,  at  which  they 
enter,  and  the  $2,400  is  for  commutation  of  quarters. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  allowances  do  these  new  men  get? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  do  not  have  any  allowances  in  our  service. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  it  in  the  language  here,  “ For  pay, 
allowance,  and  commutation  of  quarters.” 

Dr.  Blue.  They  get  $360  a year  for  commutation  of  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  $72,200,  then? 

Dr.  Blue.  I think  it  is  very  close  figuring. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  $7 0,800. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $72,200? 

Dr.  Perry.  I can  explain  that  $25,000  item,  because  at  the  time 
that  was  asked  as  an  urgent  deficiency  there  were  11  men  waiting, 
but  since  then  one  man  has  accepted  a commission  in  the  Army,  so 
that  it  leaves  10 ; there  were  11  when  that  $25,000  was  requested  in  the 
urgent  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I am  speaking  of  the  $72,200  which  you  are  ask- 
ing now. 
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Dr.  Perry.  Evidently  there  is  a discrepancy  there  of  $2,200. 

The  Chairman.  More  than  you  need,  even  if  we  gave  you  the  30 
men. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  the  error  was  made  on  account  of  the  eleventh 
man. 

Xote. — It  was  understood  that  the  chairman  requested  for  inser- 
tion in  the  record  a statement  why  30  additional  commissioned 
officers  were  necessary  and  where  their  services  were  to  be  utilized. 


ADDITIONAL  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

Number  requested,  30. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  commissioned  officers 
in  the  service  on  account  of  the  extension  of  activities  which  are  not  of  a 
temporary  nature  but  permanent.  The  supplemental  estimate  of  $72,200 
should  be  $70,800,  the  supplemental  estimate  to  include  10  additional  assist- 
ant surgeons  now  on  list  of  eligibles.  allowing  for  the  appointment  of  same ; 
$25,000  was  asked  for  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill ; $6,000  was  granted.  A fur- 
ther additional  number  of  20  is  also  required,  making  the  total  number 
required  30. 

The  additional  officers  are  needed  as  follows : 

Marine  hospitals,  15. 

With  the  equipment  of  the  hospitals  to  maximum  bed  capacity,  including 
additions  for  which  money  has  already  been  appropriated,  there  will  be  a 
total  increase  in  the  number  of  beds  of  744;  and  estimating  that  a physician 
can  only  give  adequate  professional  attention  to  50  patients,  it  is  evident  that 
the  15  additional  medical  officers  will  be  required.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  in  wards  where  acutely  ill  medical  and  surgical  patients 
are  treated  30  patients  should  be  the  maximum  for  each  officer. 

A large  increase  in  the  number  of  seamen  requiring  treatment  will  result  on 
account  of  the  increased  number  of  sailors  employed  on  ships  being  placed  in 
service  as  a result  of  the  activities  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 
These  beneficiaries  of  the  service  will  constitute  the  bulk  of.  the  increased  num- 
ber of  patients  expected,  although  the  number  of  civilian  employees  applying 
for  treatment  is  on  the-  increase,  and  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk  Insurance  has 
expressed  a desire  to  utilize  marine  hospitals  to  the  extent  that  beds  may  be 
available  for  the  treatment  of  officers  and  men  discharged  from  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

If  the  disposition  of  these  15  additional  officers  needed  for  marine  hospitals 
is  desired,  the  following  table  presents  the  data  concisely : 


Hospital. 

Present 
number 
of  beds. 

Number 
of  com- 
missioned 
officers 
on  duty. 

Number 
of  acting 
assistant 
surgeons 
on  duty. 

Increased 
number 
of  beds. 

Increased 
number 
of  officers 
needed. 

Boston 

110 

2. 

2 

117 

2 

New  Y ork  1 

200 

4 

2 

150 

3 

Baltimore 

122 

2 

1 

128 

3 

Norfolk 2 

2 

1 

Savannah 

44 

2 

50 

1 

New  Orleans 

70 

2 

1 

124 

2 

San  Francisco 

140 

4 

160 

3 

1 Two  officers  are  required  for  duty  in  out-patient  office  for  treatment  of  patients  and  examination  of 
seamen  and  Coast  Guard  recruits. 

2 Second-class  station— no  hospital.  Number  of  days  hospital  relief.  12,025;  number  of  office  treatments, 
3,863;  number  of  physical  examinations,  692;  number  of  patients  treated  in  hospital,  683;  number  of  office 
patients,  2,790.  The  foregoing  covers  the  period  July  1, 1917,  to  February  28,  1918. 


Quarantine  stations,  7. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  as  re- 
sult of  shipbuilding  activities,  an  increased  personnel  at  quarantine  stations 
becomes  absolutely  obligatory,  and  while  acting  assistant  surgeons  can  be  used 
to  a certain  extent,  trained  commissioned  officers  are  necessary  as  executive 
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and  administrators  of  such  stations,  as  the  efficiency  of  a quarantine  service 
and  its  effect  upon  commerce  depends  upon  a personnel  which  has  been  trained 
specifically  in  this  line  of  work,  one  that  is  able  to  decide  questions  without  de- 
lay, as  the  detention  of  ships  for  even  four  or  five  hours  must  necessarily  place 
an  added  burden  on  commerce.  Furthermore,  the  immigration  act  of  February 
5,  1917,  requires  an  inspection  of  immigrants  by  two  medical  officers  and  in- 
spection of  all  alien  members  of  crews  of  vessels  upon  each  arrival.  This  mate- 
rially adds  to  the  duties  of  the  immigration  service,  and  it  is  contemplated  to 
use  these  additional  officers  to  supplement  in  this  activity. 

Field  investigations,  8. 

Under  this  heading  would  be  embraced  the  following  activities : Industrial 
hygiene,  school  and  mental  hygiene,  antimalaria  measures,  rural  sanitation,  and 
the  study  of  the  prevention  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  number  requested  and  apportioned  to  this  activity  can  readily  be  seen 
as  entirely  inadequate.  It  is  necessary  to  train  additional  officers  in  these  vari- 
ous activities  so  that  they  will  be  competent  to  direct  work  of  this  character 
and  outline  and  supervise  that  carried  out  in  districts,  utilizing  a noncommis- 
sioned personnel  to  meet  the  immediate  requirements  in  the  different  activities. 

PAY  OF  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

The  Chairman.  For  pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons  you  are  ask- 
ing $200,000  and  a supplemental  estimate  of  $179,620.  How  many 
have  you  now  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  are  258  on  what  is  known  as  the  regular  force. 
That  covers  $200,000.  We  have  87  who  are  temporary. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $200,000  for  1918,  and  then  got  a defi- 
ciency of  $100,000  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  of  this  money 
for  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Of  the  $100,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Of  the  entire  $300,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  I can  not  state  definitely,  because  we  are  taking 
on  assistant  surgeons  to  assist  in  the  extra  cantonment  work.  I can 
tell  you  what  we  are  spending  on  an  annual  basis,  but  I can  not  tell 
you  what  it  will  be  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year,  because  increase 
will  be  necessary  on  account  of  new  cantonment  areas. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  already  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Of  the  $300,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  I can  not  give  you  definitely. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  give  it  up  to  February  1? 

Dr.  Perry.  I have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Or  up  to  January  1? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  have  a statement  put  in  the  record 
showing  the  exact  amount  of  money  that  you  have  spent  up  to  the 
1st  of  March. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  can  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I want  to  know  how  much  money  it  will 
take  in  addition  to  that  to  carry  the  existing  personnel  to  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Noav,  the  sum  total  of  those  two  amounts,  presum- 
ably, will  be  the  amount  necessary  for  the  same  personnel  next  year, 
and  that  is  what  I want  to  know.  I want  to  know  how  much  money 
it  will  require  now  to  carry  your  existing  personnel  next  year. 
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Dr.  Perry.  I have  a tabulated  statement  here  showing  what  will 
be  spent  on  the  annual  basis,  counting  the  number  of  acting  assistant 
surgeons  actually  employed  on  March  26. 


Acting  assistant  surgeons . Public  Health  Service,  1918. 


Expenditures. 

Regular 

appropriation 

($200,000). 

Deficiency 

appropriation 

($100,000). 

1917. 

July 

$16,325.27 
16, 462. 29 
16, 678.  58 
16, 596. 97 
16,059. 01 
16, 697. 11 

16, 650. 00 
16, 650. 00 
16, 650. 00 

August 

September 

October 

$385.00 
1, 075. 00 
2,966.  67 

4, 709.  44 
6, 655.  02 
10, 875. 00 

November 

December 

1918. 

January 

February 

March 

Total  to  Mar.  31 

148, 769.  23 
49, 950. 00 

26,666. 13 
i 32, 625. 00 

April,  May,  June 

Total 

198, 719.  23 

59, 291.13 
6, 000. 00 

Ten  additional  officers  necessary,  at  $200  per  month  1 

Estimated  unexpended  balance  June  30, 1918 

65, 291. 13 

1, 280. 77 

34, 708. 87 

1 Estimated  amount  using  present  ratio  of  expenditure  as  a basis. 


The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  on  this  date  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  87  who  are  temporary,  and  258  regulars. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  get? 

Dr.  Perry.  Anywhere  from  $300  per  annum  to  $3,000  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  pa}7  roll  for  those  372 
men  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  $130,520. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  345?  They  cost  you  more  than  that,  do 
they  not? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  for  the  87. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  what  was  the  cost  of  the  345. 

Dr.  Perry.  $330,520. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  assuming  that  $200,000  will  pay  for  258, 
but  it  will  more  than  pay  for  them,  will  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  is  very  little  of  it  left. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  the  87  cost  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  $130,520.  The  unexpended  balance  of  that  $200,000 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  $8,478. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  that,  you  are  asking  for  $179,620. 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  people  are  you  expecting  to  get  out  of 
the  $179,620?  " * 

Dr.  Perry.  We  estimate  that  we  will  need  30  additional  at  differ- 
ent salaries. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  87  for  less  than  that  sum.  You  do  not 
expect  to  simplv  get  30  men  for  the  $179,120? 

Dr.  Perry.  Xo.  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  I am  assuming  that  your  258  regular  acting  as- 
sistant surgeons  will  cost  $200,000  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  asking,  in  addition  to  that,  for 
$179,620? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  expect  to  pay  with  that 
sum  of  money  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  87  now  who  will  take  $130,520.  I should 
say  107. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  20  additional  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  those  20  additional  men? 

EXTRA  cantonment  work. 

(See  pp.  241,  244.) 

Dr.  Perry.  They  are  needed  in  the  extra  cantonment  work. 

The  Chairman.  Plow  many  have  you  engaged  in  the  extra  can- 
tonment work  now? 

Dr.  Perry.  In  the  extra  cantonment  work,  or  in  the  work  in  the 
sextra  cantonment  areas,  we  have  72  men. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they?  There  are  16  cantonments  and 
16  camps,  and  then  there  are  a number  of  scattering  ones.  Now, 
have  you  an  officer  at  each  cantonment? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  officers  in  the  cantonments, 
but  we  have  officers  in  the  extra  cantonment  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I do  not  mean  in  the  cantonments,  but 
in  the  areas  outside.  Have  you  an  officer  in  connection  with  each 
one  of  the  cantonments? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have,  with  the  exception  of  10. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  place  in  the  record  a table  showing 
every  place  where  you  have  commissioned  officers  and  acting  assistant 
surgeons  engaged  in  this  extra  cantonment  work  and  the  number 
you  have  in  each  place? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  will  supply  that. 

Commissioned  officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on  duty  in  extra-canton- 
ment areas  at  National  Army  and  National  Guard  cantonments. 


Commis- 

sioned 

officers. 

Acting  assistant  surgeons. 

Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va 

2 

1 at  $2,000,  1 at  $1,800. 

2 at  $1,800. 

1 at  $1,800,  1 at  $900. 

3 at  $1,800,  1 at  $300. 

1 at  $1,800,  1 at  $300. 

Do. 

Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C 

1 

Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga 

3 

Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Ark 

2 

Camp  Devens,  Aver,  Mass  

1 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillic  the,  Ohio 

2 

Camp  TavLr,  Louisville,  Kv 

2 

1 at  $1,500,  2 at  $1,800,  1 at  $1,200. 
1 at  $1,800,  1 at  $1,200. 

1 at  $300. 

Camp  Dodge  Des  M ines,  Iowa 

1 

Camp  Funsto  n.  Manhattan,  TCans 

1 

Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex 

3 

1 at  $2,000,  2 at  $1,800,  1 at  $900. 
1 at  $2,000,  1 at  $1,800. 

Camp  Lewis,  Tacoma,  Wash 

1 

Camp  Greene,  Chari  tte,  N.  C 

2 

3 at  $1,800,  1 at  $300. 
1 at  $1,800. 

Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 

1 

Camp  Hancock,  Augusta,  Ga 

1 at  $900, 1 at  $300. 

Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala 

2 

1 at  $1,800. 

3 at  $1,200. 

2 at  $1,800, 1 at  $600. 

1 at  $1,500,  2 at  $1,800,  1 at  $1,200. 
1 at  $2,000,  2 at  $1,800. 

Camp  Sevier,  Greenville,  S.  C 

1 

Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga 

2 

Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomerv,  Ala 

2 

Camp  Shelbv,  Hattiesburg,  Miss 
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Commissioned  officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on  duty  in  extra-canton- 
ment areas  at  National  Army  and  National  Guard  cantonments — Continued. 


Commis- 

sioned 

officers. 

Acting  assistant  surgeons. 

Camp  McArthur,  Waco,  Tex 

1 

1 at  $1,800. 

1 at  $2,400,  2 at  $1,800. 
3 at  $1,800. 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Newport  News,  Va  i 

2 

3 at  $1,800. 
1 at  $3,000. 
1 at  $1,800. 

Portsmouth.  Va 

Gulfport,  Miss 

Millington,  Tenn 

1 

Seattle,  Wash 

1 at  $1,800. 
1 at  $2,000. 
1 at  $600. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Leavenwcrth,  Kans.  (F^rt  Leavenworth) 

2 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  (Fort  Oglethorpe) 

2 

3 at  $1,800. 

Nitro,  W.  Va 

1 

6 at  $120. 

Mussel  Shoals,  Ala 

2 

Internment  camp,  Hot  Springs,  N.  C 

1 at  $2,400. 

1 at  $1,800. 

1 at  $1,800. 

1 at  $2,000,  1 at  $1,800. 
1 at  $1,800. 

1 at  $1,800. 

2 at  $1,800. 

Marine  hospital : 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

New  Ycrk,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Portland,  Me 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

1 at  $1,200. 
1 at  $1,200. 
1 at  $1,400. 
1 at  $1,500. 
1 at  $2,400. 
1 at  $1,800. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Vinevard  Haven,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Hongkong,  China  (epidemic) 

Messina,  Italy  (epidemic) 

RECAPITULATION 


Commissioned  officers  : 48. 

Acting  assistant  surgeons  : 1 at  $3,000,  3 at  $2,400,  6 at  $2,000,  47  at  $1,800,  4 at 
$1,500,  1 at  $1,400,  8 at  $1,200,  3 at  $900,  2 at  $600,  6 at  $300,  6 at  $120—87. 

Acting  assistant  surgeons  needed  for  extra  cantonment  sanitation  in  addition 
to  those  already  employed. 


Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C 1 

Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio 1 

Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 1 

Camp  Hancock.  Augusta,  Ga 2 

Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C 1 

Camp  Funston,  Fort  Riley,  Ivans. 

(Manhattan) 2 

Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga 1 

Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Tex 1 


Camp  Doniphan,  Lawton,  Okla 2 

Camp  Beauregard,  Alexandria,  La 1 

Camp  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla 2 

Portsmouth,  Va 2 

Leavenworth,  Kans l 

Mussel  Shoals,  Sheffield,  Ala 2 

Total 20 


The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  that  von  have  to  place  men  now  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  just  taken  on  the  area  around  Camp 
Doniphan,  Okla.  Jacksonville  is  another  place,  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  is  another  place  where  we  have  organizations  just  started.  We 
will  have  to  add  to  the  personnel  at  many  of  those  places. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  your  organiza- 
tion has  just  started?  Do  you  mean  that  those  camps  are  just  being 
started,  or  do  you  mean  that  you  have  just  started  with  your  work 
of  cooperating  with  the  local,  State,  or  private  eleemosynary  or- 
ganizations? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  situation  is  put  up  to  us  when  the  local 
authorities  feel  that  they  are  unable  to  do  wThat  they  ought  to  do, 
and  we  take  it  over.  They  have  asked  us  to  take  over  "the  new  camps 
which  are  being  formed.  For  instance,  Jacksonville  is  a new  camp, 
comparatively. 
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The  Chairman.  It  has  been  in  existence  several  months,  because  I 
saw  it  three  months  ago.  I saw  it  in  November. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  local  authorities  had  an  idea  that  perhaps 
this  work  could  be  done  by  them,  but  when  they  found  that  it  cost 
money  they  could  not  do  it.  At  Camp  Doniphan  it  was  the  same  way. 
These  things  are  opening  up  all  the  time,  and  within  the  next  few 
months  we  wdll  probably  have  to  take  over  Camp  Meade  and  Camp 
Dix.  We  do  not  go  out  after  these  things,  but  somebody  has  to  do 
this  work  and  money  is  required 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  are  speaking  now  of  the  per- 
sonnel covered  by  this  item.  This  item  relates  to  personnel. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  might  say  that  we  need  15  or  20.  We  need 
15  or  20  acting  assistant  surgeons  for  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  15  of  your  temporary  men  who  are  not 
being  used  on  this  work  at  all.  What  are  they  being  used  for  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  is  1 at  Hot  Springs,  N.  C.,  and  there  are  14  in 
the  marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  258  regulars. 

Dr.  Perry.  They  take  care  of  the  regular  stations  where  they  have 
been  assigned,  but  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
at  the  hospitals  it  is  necessary  to  employ  acting  assistant  surgeons  in 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  supply  a statement  for  the  record  show- 
ing where  every  one  of  those  acting  assistant  surgeons,  whether  regu- 
lar or  temporary,  is  stationed? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  will  supply  that. 

LIST  OF  REGULAR  ACTING  ASSISTANT  SURGEONS. 

The  number  of  temporary  acting  assistant  surgeons  and  the  places  at  which 
they  are  serving  has  been  shown  in  the  list  giving  the  commissioned  officers 
and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on  duty  in  extra  cantonment  areas.  Also,  those 
acting  assistant  surgeons  who  are  serving  temporarily  at  Marine  hospitals, 
are  shown  in  that  list. 


Acting  assistant  surgeons  (258). 


Name. 

Station. 

Pate  of 
appointment. 

Mereness,  H.  E 

Albanv,  N.  Y. 

Apr.  1,1880 
June  1,1900 
June  1,1907 
Apr.  28,1917 
Oct.  1,1916 
Aug  30,1913 
Jan.  24,1917 
Nov.  30,1902 
Dec.  13,1883 
July  11,1911 
Nov.  1,1906 
May  1,1917 
Jan.  6, 1911 
Aug.  15,1917 
Oct.  19,1907 
Jan.  8, 1902 
Aug.  11,1913 
Mar.  27,1912 
Aug.  1,1917 
Jan.  14,1899 
May  15,1901 
Sept.  29, 1905 
Feb.  20,1906 
June  1, 1915 
Do. 

Snowden,  A 

Alexandria,  Va 

Jimenez,  B 

Aguadilla,  P.  R 

Snoke,  J.  H 

Amov,  China 

Aleman,  F 

Arecibo,  P.  R 

Mehrhof , A.  G 

Arroyo,  P.  R 

Campbell,  C.  C . 

Ashtabula  Harbor,  Ohio. . . . 

Tattle,  Jav 

Astoria,  Oreg 

Mason.  W.  C 

Bangor,  Me 

Herrick.  A.  W 

Bay  City,  Mich 

IT  ay  Christopher  G 

Beaufort  (S.  C.)  Quarantine 

Maxwell,  C.  S 

Beaufort,  N.  C 

Powell,  1.  W.1.. 

Bellingham,  Wash 

Henderson,  H.  E.2 

do 

Markley,  L R . . . _ 

.do 

Jackson.  J.  M 

McKinnis,  C.  E 

Biscavne  Bay  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

Blaine,  Wash 

Atwood,  G.  E.1 

Boca  Grande  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

McQueen,  I)  C 2. . 

.do 

Gregory,  G.  A 

Boothbav  Harbor,  Me 

Cleaves,  F.  H 

Boston,  Mass 

Reimer,  H.  B.  C 

do 

Nute,  A J . . . . 

. .do 

Crawford,  F X . . . . 

Boston  (Mass  ) Quarantine.... 

Looney,  E.  M 

do 

1 Indefinite  leave  (war).  2 Temporary. 
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Acting  assistant  surgeons  (258) — Continued. 


Name. 

Station. 

Pate  of 
appointment. 

Browns  ille.  Ter 

Nov.  2, 1907 

SeDt.  19.1907 

Alar  ° A 1915 

Bufialo,  N.  Y 

Mar.  18,1902 
Nov.  1,1910 
May  1,1911 
Dec  30, 1913 

0 ’Callaghan,  W.  K 

do 

Cairo.  111.. 

Sent.  1.191« 

Sent  1.1911 

Calexico,  Cal 

July  7. 1908 
June  10,1908 

July  2ft. 1^99 

Dec.  16,1908 
June  15, 1916 

Cape  Fear  (N.  C.)  Quarantine 

June  7, 1916 

Jan.  8, 1914 

Sert.  16,1912 

Feb.  1, 1916 
July  1.1916 
May  24;  1915 
June  24, 1916 
May  29,1917 
Jan.  8, 1902 
Oct.  1, 1916 

Cumberland  Sound  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

Clark/ P.  S 

Darien  (Ga.)  Quarantine 

May  12,1910 
Aug.  18,1917 
July  9, 1909 
Feb.  28,1913 
May  1, 1912 
Oct.  5, 1907 
July  29,1904 
June  28, 1899 
May  7, 1913 
Apr.  27,1917 
May  27,1908 
Aug.  16,1917 
Sent.  1,1912 

Orr,  W.  P.2 

do 

Duluth,  Minn 

Hume,  Lea 

Eagle  Pass,  Tex 

Brooks,  J.  E.1 

Eastnort,  Me 

Murphv,  J.  L.2 

.do 

Slamberg,  N.  L.  A.  K 

Eastport,  Idaho 

Warren,  J.  W 

E dent  on,  N.  C 

Walker,  H.  D 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 

Hunter,  W.  R 

Erie,  Pa. .....  . . 

Mar.  9, 1899 

Reynolds,  H.  B 

Escanaba,  Mich 

Aug.  9,1897 
Feb.  19,1886 
Nov.  1, 1908 

Foster,  S.  B 

Eureka,  Cal 

Falk,  C.  C 

Eureka  (Cal.)  Quarantine 

Nearv,  B.  J 

Evansville,  Ind 

Oct.  5, 1916 

Chisholm,  J 

Everett,  Wash  

Oct.  12,1905 
Jan.  5, 1905 
Mar.  17,1900 

Diaz,  J.  A 

Fajardo,  P.  R 

Waas,  W.  T 

Femandina,  Fla 

Campbell,  F.  MtL 

Fort  Bragg,  Cal 

Julv  10,1914 
Aug.  1,1917 
Julv  17,1917 
Feb.  22,1917 
June  14, 1916 

Currie,  B.  F 

Fort  Stanton,  N.  Mex 

Johnson,  J.  R 

do 

Brewer,  F.  B 

do  

Keiller.  Wm 

do 

Bean,  L.  C 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 

May  14,1892 
Aug.  5,1914 
Sept.  16,1909 
Sept.  29, 1888 
Feb.  14,1887 

Wall,  D.  P 

Galveston,  Tex  

Moorer,  M.  P 

Georgetown.  S.C 

Hallett,  E.  B 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Walklev,  W.  S 

Grand  Haven,  Mich  

De  Both,  E.  R 

Green  Bav,  Wis 

Mar.  9, 1915 

Morse,  John  F 

Guanica,  P.  R 

Oct.  1,1911 

Iden,  J.  H 

Gnanta.Tia.mn,  Cuba 

Mav  20,1916 
Apr.  22,1914 
Julv  28,1912 
Sept.  5,1916 
Jan.  30,1908 
May  3, 1909 
Do. 

Thompson,  W.  R.  P 

Wilson,  R 

Gulf  (Miss.)  Quarantine 

Habana,  Cuba 

Moas,  B 

do 

FI  inn,  T.  W.  P 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 

Gow,  F.  A.  R 

do. 

Finn,  W.  D 

....  do 

Dodge,  W.  H 

Hancock,  Mich 

Dec.  1, 1916 

Woodall,  W.  P 

Hidalgo,  Tex 

Oct.  20,1914 

Sexton,  Leo  L 

Hilo,  Hawaii 

Nov.  1,1910 
Dec.  30.1901 

Sinclair,  A.  N 

Honolulu,  Hawaii 

James,  W.  F 

do 

June  20,1903 
Oct.  26.1914 
Aug.  1L1917 
Oct.  1 7;  1910 

Hunter,  R.  F.1 

Hoquiam,  Wash 

Watkins,  H.  C.2 

do 

Bates,  E.  C 

Houlton,  Me 

Brice,  J.  W 

Humacao,  P.  R 

Feb.  29;  1904 

Carson,  S.  K 

Iloilo,  P.  I 

Mar.  18,1914 
July  26,1907 
July  1.1907 
Oct.  28,1915 
Aug.  15,1913 

Withrow,  M.  E 

International  Falls,  Minn 

Newbill,  W.  J 

Irvington,  Ya 

Humphreys,  E.  D. 

Jackman,  Me  * . 

Wickliffe,  T.  F 

Jackson,  Ky 

1 Indefinite  leave  (war).  2 Temporary. 
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Acting  assistant  surgeons  (258) — Continued. 


Name. 


Station. 


T ate  of 
appointment. 


Pittman,  J.  H 

Parramore,  J.  B.1. 

French,  E.  D.2 

Baker,  David 

Mahone,  P.  J 

Osmers,  W 

Pearse,  H.  E 

Story,  H.  C 

light,  S.  D.  W.... 

Osmers,  W 

Waterhouse,  A.  H. 

Rowles,  J.  A 

Stewart,  W.  J.  S . . 

Burt,  F 

Hamilton,  H.  J. . . 
Hensel,  Raymond. 

Gibson,  L.  P 

Johnston,  J.  C 

Weldon,  W.  A 

Hembree,  A.  T 

Crane,  James  F 

Gray,  E.  George.... 

Smith,  A.  L 

Bond,  B.  D 

Waterhouse,  A.  H. 
Robinson,  H.  D... 

Gleason,  C M 

Parker,  T.  F 

Harkin,  F.  McD... 

Straw,  E.  E 

Ramirez,  T.  L 

Robinson,  J.  E 

Hicks,  W.  R 

Lancaster,  J.  F 

Hollmann,  H.  T .. 

Teaby,  W.  L 

Russel,  C.  K 

Mundie.  Gordon  S. 
McClellan,  W.  J. . . 

Tarbell,  B.  C 

Grouard,  J.  S 

Buonocore,  E 

Reale,  F 

Marr,  H 

Watkins,  McD 

Houghton,  M.  W. . 

Nadeau,  Emile 

Page,  J.  D 

Jones,  W.  R 

Hunter,  John  H. . . 

Adams,  F.  B 

O’Reilly,  W.  J 

Holloway,  L.  W. . . 

Ellis,  W.  L 

Alford,  Neil 

Stutts,  B.  S.i 

Kelly,  Thomas  C.2 

Wells,  J.  A 

Marsh,  Otto  G 

Derbyshire,  A.  L. . 
Southwick,  P.  F. . 

Drew,  A.  D 

Owen,  J.  B 

Hickey,  J.  P 

de  Valle  Attiles,  P. 

Stoddard,  C.  S 

Clehorne,  A.  B 

Fuquay,  G.  L 

Linley,  W.  J 

Underwood,  F.  R.. 

Sloan,  J.  M 

Ransom,  S.  A 

Elfers,  J.  C 

Marsh,  W.  H 

Anderson,  F.  W.1 . 
Tripp,  George  A.2 . 

Clark,  E.  S 

Schnell,  W.  H 

Merritt,  C.  H 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

do 

do 

Jolo,  P.  I 

Juneau,  Alaska 

Kahului.  Maui,  Hawaii 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Ketchikan,  Alaska 

Key  West  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

Kihei,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Koloa,  Kauai;  Hawaii 

La  Crosse,  Wis 

La  Guaira,  Venezuela 

Lahaina,  Maui,  Hawaii 

Laredo,  Tex 

Lewiston,  N.  Y 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

London,  Ky 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  (San  Pedro) 

Port  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Quarantine 

Louisville,  Ky 

Ludington,  Mich 

Machias,  Me 

Mahukona,  Hawaii 

Makaweli,  Hawaii 

Manistee,  Mich 

Manitowoc,  Wis 

Marcus,  Wash 

Marquette,  Mich 

Marshfield,  Oreg 

Mayaguez,  P.  R 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Menominee,  Mich 

Mobile  (Ala.)  Quarantine 

Molokai,  Hawaii. 

Monterey,  Cal 

Montreal,  Canada 

do 

Morgan  City,  La 

Naco,  Ariz 

Nantucket,  Mass 

Naples,  Italy 

do . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Natchez,  Miss 

Providence,  R.  I 

Quebec,  Canada 

do 

Richmond,  Va 

Rio  Grande  City,  Tex 

Rockland,  Me 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Georges  Sound  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick 

St.  Johns  River  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

St.  Joseph  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

do 

St.  Andrew,  Fla 

San  Diego,  Cal 

San  Diego  (Cal.)  Immigration  Service 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Quarantine 

do 

San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Immigration  Sendee. 

San  Juan,  P.  R 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 

Savannah,  Ga 

do 

Savannah  (Ga.)  Quarantine 

Seattle,  Wash 

Seward,  Alaska 

Shanghai,  China 

Sheboygan,  Wis 

Solomons,  Md 

Southbend,  Wash 

do 

Sumas,  Wash 

Superior,  Wis 

Sweet  Grass,  Mont 


Nov.  1,1905 
Aug.  23,1913 
June  14,1917 
Sept.  17,1916 
June  11,1914 
Apr.  11,1911 
Feb.  15,1908 
July  26,1906 
Aug.  13,1904 
Apr.  11,1911 
Dec.  17,1907 
Oct.  4, 1895 
Mar.  30, 1911 
Jan.  1,1908 
Sept.  8,1898 
May  17,1917 
Oct.  6, 1882 
Apr.  8, 1914 
Nov.  1, 1908 
Aug.  4, 1910 
July  1, 1911 
Jan.  10,1908 
Dec.  1, 1909 
Dec.  14,1903 
Dec.  17,1907 
May  1, 1911 
Feb.  1, 1905 
Oct.  3, 1907 
Sept.  14, 1897 
Sept.  25, 1915 
July  20,1916 
Sept.  18, 1911 
June  23,1900 
Mar.  13,1914 
June  20,1909 
Nov.  1, 1908 
Feb.  18,1909 
Aug.  25,1914 
Aug.  18,1913 
Sept.  21,1904 
July  1, 1916 
May  17,1901 
Nov.  1,1902 
Oct.  2, 1900 
Mar.  2, 1905 
July  1,1912 
May  27,1909 
.Tune  15,1909 
June  14,1915 
Mar.  23,1916 
Apr.  2,1891 
Mar.  13,1895 
Feb.  3,1917 
Apr.  27,1909 
Sept.  18,1909 
Aug.  15,1912 
Aug.  1,1917 
Oct.  27,1913 
July  1, 1913 
July  1, 1916 
June  12,1909 
Mar.  22,1906 
May  8, 1917 
June  1,1914 
May  15,1899 
Sept.  20,1901 
Mar.  30,1907 
June  19,1917 
Jan.  7, 1913 
May  13,1904 
June  12,1916 
Sept.  30, 1908 
June  30,1902 
Apr.  17,1891 
Sept.  6,1913 
Mar.  1,1917 
Sept.  27, 1906 
Jan.  16,1917 
Dec.  8, 1916 


1 Indefinite  leave  (war). 


2 Temporary. 
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Name. 


Station. 


Tate  of 
appointment. 


Tacoma,  Wash 

Tampa  Bav  (Fla.)  Quarantine 

Tazewell,  Tenn 

Valle,  0 C 

Tia  Juana,  Cal 

Pilliod  F M i . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

do  J 

Tucson,  Ariz 

do.. 

Tuxpam.  Mexico 

Valdez,  Alaska 

Vera  Cruz,  Mexico 

Vancouver.  British  Columbia 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

Rodman.  J.  C . . . 

Washington.  N.  C 

Wilmington,  N.  C 

Winnipeg,  Canada 

Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia 

Dale  F \ 

Zamboanga,  P.I  

Cody.  E.  F 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newbem,  N.  C 

. ...do 

Primrose,  R.  S 

Newbem  (N.  C.)  Quarantine 

Wright,  F.  W 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  London,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

do 

New  Orleans  (La.)  Epidemic 

do T 

Ahrons,  Perev 

do 

Stewart.  G.  McG  . 

do 

Jones,  O.  E . . . 

Newport,  Ark 

Belt,  W.  C.i 

Newport,  Oreg 

Thompson.  W.  H.2 

do 

Stewart.  C.  W 

Newport,  R.  I 

Blanchard,  J.  F 

Newport.  Vt 

Jones,  A.  C 

Newport  News,  Va 

Bebb,  Rose  A..  . 

New  York,  Immigration  Service 

Faughnan,  Rose  C 

do 

Reichard,  M 

do 

Friedman.  H.  M 

do 

Brooks,  S.  P 

do 

Loughran,  J.  J 

do 

Bingham.  E.  O 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y 

Wixon.  R.  H 

do 

Gustetter.  A.  L 

Nogales.  Ariz 

Neuman,  D.  S 

Nome,  Alaska 

Browne,  R . W.1  . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Bartle,  I.  B 

North  Bend  (Oreg.)  Coos  Bay  Quarantine 

Earl,  F.  D 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Stacy,  R.  L 

do 

Kennedy,  J.  F 

Olongapo,  P.  I 

Beale,  Frank  S 

Oroville,  Wash 

Irwin,  A.  W. 

Oswego,  N.  Y 

Bovd,  F 

Paducah,  Ky 

Cox,  W.  A 

Pascagoula,  Miss 

Kennedy,  S.  R.  M.1  

Pensacola,  Fla 

Payne,  W.  C.2 

do  

Naulty,  C.  W.,  jr 

Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Quarantine 

Ravnor,  R.  W 

Pikeville,  Ky  

Ferrer  Torres,  J. . . 

Ponce,  P.  R 

Hyde,  F.  T 

Port  Angeles  (Wash.)  Quarantine 

Orr,  J.  A 

Port  Aransas,  Tex 

Winter,  W.  S.,  jr  . . 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

McGovern,  C.  J 

Port  Hartford,  Cal 

Kesl,  G.  M 

Port  Huron,  Mich  

Griffith,  W 

Port  Inglis,  Fla  

Somers,  A.  J 

Portal,  N Dak  

Stuart,  A.  F 

Portland,  Me  

Wright,  C.  S 

Altree,  G.  H 

Port  Tampa,  Fla 

Seavey,  L.  T 

Port  Townsend  (Wash.)  Quarantine 

Carter,  P.  I.1 

Port  Townsend,  Immigration  Service 

Curley,  C.  P 

Provincetown,  Mass  

Gimler,  H.  E 

Progreso,  Mexico 

Dec.  31,1897 
May  29,1916 
J ulv  24,1916 
Mar.  1,1912 
Dec.  13,1916 
Aug.  4, 1917 
Sept.  18,1914 
J ulv  10,1916 
July  1,1917 
May  31,1916 
Mar.  15,1916 
Oct.  21,1908 
Aug.  1,1915 
Feb.  1, 1902 
July  9, 1895 
July  19,1916 
Dec.  16,1916 
Jan.  3, 1914 
June  7,1916 
Mar.  8, 1915 
Mar.  11,1913 
Apr.  7,1917 
July  27,1898 
Apr.  29,1910 
Jan.  27, 1896 
June  27,1905 
Apr.  14,1912 
June  12,1913 
July  11,1914 
June  9,1915 
Mar.  15,1916 
Feb.  8, 1908 
Apr.  1,1915 
June  11,1917 
Apr.  1,1912 
Oct.  22,1906 
Aug.  16,1903 
May  11,1914 
Nov.  2,1914 
Apr.  19,1913 
Aug.  22,1907 
May  13,1911 
May  15,1912 
Nov.  1,1909 
Dec.  10,1913 
May  31,1905 
May  19,1915 
Oct.  31,1913 
May  1, 1908 
Aug.  2, 1908 
Jan.  8, 1917 
June  7, 1916 
July  16,1913 
July  1, 1916 
Sept.  27, 1889 
Apr.  15,1914 
May  24,1906 
June  8, 1917 
July  26,1907 
Mar.  7, 1914 
June  2, 1903 
Apr.  1, 1915 
Jan.  29,1914 
Nov.  19,1910 
Aug.  29,1906 
Feb.  17,1913 
Apr.  1, 1916 
Sept.  26, 1910 
Mar.  18,1902 
Feb.  14,1914 
June  15, 1894 
Jan.  30,1900 
Mar.  14,1908 
Mar.  4, 1907 
Mar.  15,1916 


1 Indefinite  leave  (war). 


2 Temporary. 
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The  Chairman.  And  showing  also  the  other  places  where  you 
want  to  station  men.  appending  a note  giving  the  reasons? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  will  prepare  that  statement. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  patients  are  admitted  to  the  marine  hospitals? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  marine  hospitals  furnish  medical  and  surgical  re- 
lief to  the  beneficiaries  of  the  service,  the  beneficiaries  being  men 
from  the  merchant  marine,  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey,  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  and  from  all  other  Govern- 
ment-owned vessels. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  is  for  work  after  July? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  up  to  July  without  these  men? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  have  $100,000  which  was  provided  last  October. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  you  have;  but  that  gives  you 
20  less  men  than  you  say  are  needed  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  A number  of  the  camps  started  late  and  the  men  were 
not  employed  until  it  was  necessary.  Some  of  them  have  only  been 
put  on  duty  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days  or  within  the  last  month 
or  two,  depending  on  the  necessity. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Blue,  suppose  you  state  for  the  record  again 
just  Iioav  those  acting  assistant  surgeons  who  are  located  at  points 
where  large  numbers  of  soldiers  are  stationed  work.  State  what 
geographic  field  they  cover  and  what  field  of  activity  they  cover,  the 
people  with  whom  they  work,  the  sources  from  which  money  is  ob- 
tained, other  than  from  the  United  States,  and  the  amount  of  such 
moneys  received,  if  you  can  give  us  that  figure. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  work  in  these  extra  cantonment  areas  consists  of 
the  major  and  minor  activities  of  municipal  sanitation,  including  the 
control  of  milk  and  other  foods,  the  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
the  supervision  of  water  supplies,  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  other 
wastes,  the  control  of  communicable  diseases,  and  antimalarial  work. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  are  detailed  to  go  to  some  one  point, 
for  instance,  where  there  is  a camp? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  they  get  there  they  create  what  you 
speak  of  as  a unit? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that  unit  created  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  A health  unit  consists  of  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  director,  and  under  him  there  will  be  acting  assistant  sur- 
geons, sanitary  engineers,  bacteriologists,  technical  assistants,  public- 
health  nurses,  attendants,  and  laborers. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  this  organization  maintained 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  to  what  extent  is  it  maintained  by 
the  State,  or  by  local  subdivisions  of  the  State,  or  by  private  insti- 
tutions ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  received  fairly  generous  contributions  from 
local  authorities,  chambers  of  commerce,  and  the  like,  and  we  have 
also  received  generous  assistance  from  the  American  Bed  Cross,  and, 
possibly,  some  small  amount  of  assistance  from  the  States,  but  I 
will  have  to  prepare  a statement  showing  all  those  things. 

The  expense  of  this  organization  has  been  borne  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  assistance  from  the  American  Red  Cross  and  local  health  organizations. 
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The  estimated  expenditures  in  extra-cantonment  sanitation  by  the  various 
cooperating  agencies  up  to  March  1,  are  as  follows : 

Public  Health  Service,  exclusive  of  salaries  of  commissioned  officers 


and  acting  assistant  surgeons $128.  000 

American  Red  Cross 235,  000 

City  and  county  (in  addition  to  their  ordinary  appropriations) 160,000 


The  Chairman.  What  areas  around  those  cantonments  or  camps 
do  you  undertake  to  deal  with?  In  a practical  way.  tell  us  what 
you  do. 

Dr.  Blue.  Those  areas  differ  in  different  places.  At  Charlotte, 
for  instance,  the  area  includes  the  city  of  Charlotte,  and  the  area  at 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  includes  the  city  of  Columbia.  The  area  at  New- 
port News  includes  two  counties  and  a part  of  a third. 

The  Chairman.  You  undertake  to  cover  whatever  area  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  either  by  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  the  military  population  or  by  the  military  population  to 
the  civilian  population  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  physical  conditions  surrounding  those 
various  camps  to  the  extent  of  that  area  would  be  covered? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  a camp  is  located  near  a municipality, 
presumably,  the  municipality  has  a health  service.  What  do  you  do 
in  a case  like  that?  Do  jmu  swallow  up  their  health  service,  or  do 
you  leave  it  to  pursue  its  activities,  supplementing  it  by  your  own, 
or  what  takes  place  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I would  like  to  say  that  the  effort  of  the  bu- 
reau is  to  dovetail  our  organization  with  that  of  the  State  or  local 
authorities,  so  as  to  make  a complete  health  organization  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  will  best  protect  the  soldiers  from  the  civilian  popula- 
tion and  best  protect  the  civilian  population  from  the  soldiers,  just 
as  you  stated  it  a moment  ago.  That,  of  course,  differs  in  different 
places,  because  of  the  physical  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
camps,  and  also  because  the  health  organizations  that  already  exist 
in  such  areas  differ.  For  instance^  the  Commissioner  of  Health  of 
Massachusetts  took  up  the  extra  cantonment  work  there  as  a State 
measure,  and  the  help  we  have  from  them  is  of  such  a character  that 
our  organization  does  not  need  to  be  large.  In  other  words,  we  are 
not  attempting  to  take  away  from  the  local  people  the  work  that 
they  are  doing.  Where  there  is  no  effective  organization,  however, 
rather  than  wait  three  or  four  months  to  induce  the  local  people  to 
put  in  the  kind  of  organization  that  they  ought  to  have  in  order  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  soldiers  we  must  put  that  organization  in 
the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  where  you  find  an  efficient  State  or  county  or 
city  health  organization  you  do  not  undertake  to  interefre  with  it 
at  all? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  take  its  personnel  into  your  organi- 
zation ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  except  to  this  extent:  There  is  one  in- 
stance where  a State  health  officer  is  an  acting  assistant  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  undertake  to  do  is  to  supplement  the 
local  health  service — whatever  it  may  be,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — 
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to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  civilian 
and  military  populations  in  these  areas  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  doing  that  you  create  such  force  as  you 
deem  necessary  in  the  particular  area  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  acting  assistant 
surgeon  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  not  acting  assistant  surgeons,  but, 
usually,  regular  commissioned  officers.  We  have  49  commissioned 
officers  in  these  cantonment  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  have  control  of  if  in  the 
sense  of  giving  orders  touching  the  health  service  of  the  State, 
municipality,  or  county? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir ; that  is  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  suppose  there  is  a city  health  service 
or  State  health  service,  and  its  method  of  examining  milk  does  not 
seem  to  you  to  be  adequate,  although  they  may  consider  it  to  be 
entirely  adequate;  do  you  undertake  to  compel  them  to  adopt  a 
different  sort  of  milk  inspection,  or  do  you  undertake  to  supplement 
at  the  Government’s  expense  the  milk  inspection  that  the  locality  has  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  undertake,  first,  if  possible,  to  speed  up  their 
organization  to  what  it  ought  to  be  in  order  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  civil  population.  If  they  can  not  do  it,  or  are 
unwilling  to  do  it,  then  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  that  whatever  is  neces- 
sary is  done  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of  the  soldiers.  Many  times 
we  are  able  to  do  it  in  that  way.  We  utilize  every  bit  of  the  existing 
machinery  and  we  encourage  them  to  extend  their  machinery  over 
their  legitimate  fields. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  they  do  not  do  what  you  think  is  adequate, 
you  do  it  yourselves  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  compel  them  to  do  it 
your  way  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  could  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  do  it  legally,  but  you  might  do  it 
by  virtue  of  pressure. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  no  trouble  of  that  kind.  For  instance, 
every  State  and  city,  without  exception,  has  conferred  the  necessary 
authority  upon  our  officials. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  work  it  the  other  way,  and  make  their 
officials  United  States  officers  under  you? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No;  because  I do  not  think  that  is  a good  way 
to  spend  Federal  money.  I think  that  Federal  money  should  only 
be  spent  through  Federal  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  an  adequate  health  organiza- 
tion; what  should  it  be,  whether  done  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  through  any  other  agency? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  To  fill  this  emergency  you  should  have  such 
supervision  over  food,  milk,  and  water  supply  as  to  render  them 
safe,  such  control  of  communicable  diseases  as  to  prevent  the  out- 
break of  epidemics,  and  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases 
to  a minimum.  That  includes  the  medical  inspection  of  schools, 
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which  is  not  done  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  the  medical  inspection 
of  schools,  but  it  is  the  biggest  single  instrument  we  have  in  the 
control  of  the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  contagious  diseases  of  childhood  are  not  reported  by  the  doctors. 
Many  of  them  never  call  in  a doctor,  but  by  checking  up  the  absentees 
from  the  schools  we  get  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  childhood 
diseases. 

The  Chairman.  In  most  of  the  cities  that  is  taken  care  of,  pre- 
sumably, by  the  health  authorities? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not.  It  is  in  some  cities. 
In  our  State,  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which  is,  perhaps,  better 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  we  have  a compulsory  inspection 
of  the  schools.  It  is  badly  done  even  there,  because  there  is  no  central 
coordinating  authority.  It  is  done  in  a hundred  cities  in  a hundred 
different  ways.  Even  in  the  larger  cities  it  is  not  done  properly. 
That  is  true  all  over  the  country.  It  is  not  done  as  it  should  be 
done,  but  it  is  being  improved  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  those  cases  you  undertake  to  supplement  that 
inspection  by  an  inspection  of  your  own,  if  you  can  not  get  the 
municipality  to  do  it? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  most  cases  we  get  the  municipality  to  do 
it  after  a demonstration  by  our  experts.  We  have  one  man  who 
will  spend  a week  or  two  weeks  at  a time  in  15  or  16  different  cities 
in  a State.  In  each  instance  the  work  is  picked  up  where  he  leaves 
it  and  carried  on  by  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  a physical  way  as  to  sewerage, 
the  disposal  of  drainage,  handling  the  breeding  places  of  mosqui- 
toes. and  the  control  of  malaria? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  munici- 
pality and  the  character  of  the  machinery  which  exists.  In  some 
cities  we  have  little  to  do  except  to  advise  with  the  authorities  in 
regard  to  the  existing  ordinances.  In  other  places,  where  they  have 
no  ordinances,  we  try  to  get  ordinances  passed.  In  other  places 
they  have  no  machinery,  especially  in  the  small  rural  towns  where 
they  have  no  proper  system  of  sewage  disposal,  and  there,  of  course, 
we  are  getting  at  not  only  the  prevention  of  typhoid  but  also  the 
flv  nuisance. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  rule  as  to  the  amount  of  this  work 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  can  do  in  excess  of  what  the  city  or 
community  would  have  to  do? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Do  you  mean  what  it  would  have  to  do  to 
properly  protect  itself? 

The  Chairman.  Whether  it  was  adequate. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  excess  of  what  it  should  do  to  properly 
protect  itself? 

The  Chairman.  And  what  it  actually  did  do  are  very  wide 
apart? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  a gap  there.  That  gap  we  are  tem- 
porarily compelled  to  fill,  because  it  would  require  long  months  of 
discussion  to  bring  their  organization  up.  That  will  be  done  and 
is  being  done  by  work  of  demonstration.  We  are  gradually  getting 
these  communities  to  bring  their  health  work  up  to  the  standard 
and  to  take  the  work  over  from  us  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  to  supplement  the  pay  of  any 
State,  county,  or  city  official  with  Federal  pay? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  on  your  pay  roll  anybody  who  is  on 
their  pay  roll? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  general,  no.  I do  not  believe  we  have, 
except  one  instance,  and  that  is  Dr.  Tuttle,  out  in  Washington,  the 
State  health  officer,  who  is  also  acting  for  us  in  the  inspection  and 
control  work  around  the  navy  yard  at  Bremerton,  Vancouver.  It  is 
pretty  difficult  to  get  personnel.  He  is  a very  active  man,  and  works 
for  us.  We  have  our  own  men,  paid  by  us  and  nobody  else. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  consist  of  what  class  of  employees? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  consist  of  49  commissioned  officers,  72 
acting  assistant  surgeons,  31  engineers,  55  technical  assistants,  and 
sanitary  inspectors,  public-health  nurses,  and  an  organization  of 
between  500  and  600  people,  exclusive  of  laborers.  The  purpose  of 
the  bureau’s  policy  is  this,  to  supplement  in  this  emergency  that  work 
which  can  not  be  done  by  the  cities  and  towns  without  wasting 
months  in  an  effort  to  get  them  to  do  it.  Somebody  must  do  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  the  cities  and  towns,  but  also  the  rural 
districts  ? 

Dr,  McLaughlin.  I mean,  of  course,  to  include  the  counties  and 
other  local  organizations. 

The  Chairman.  As  a matter  of  fact,  frequently  there  is  more  need 
of  such  protection  in  rural  communities  than  in  the  towns? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  and  less  health  machinery  for  the  con- 
trol of  disease. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  place  where  the  work  has  been 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  where  you  have  been  able 
to  induce  the  local  or  State  authorities  to  take  it  over  in  its  entirety 
and  relieve  the  Federal  Government  of  it? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No,  sir;  and  I do  not  think  we  ever  will.  We 
have  an  instance  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  where  the  Federal 
Government  took  it  over  from  the  State.  Gov.  McCall  said  that 
this  was  a just  charge  against  the  Federal  Government,. because  it 
was  a national  camp,  placed  there  by  the  National  Government;  that 
it  was  not  asked  for  by  the  community;  and  that  the  expense  over 
and  above  what  the  State  would  do  under  ordinary  circumstances 
should  be  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  ATTENDANTS. 

(See  p.  181.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  in  that 
paragraph : 

Provided,  That  the  pay  of  attendants  at  marine  hospital  quarantine  and 
immigration  stations  may  he  increased  when  their  present  pay  is  less  than 
$1,200  per  annum  and  not  to  exceed  that  amount  per  annum. 

Why  should  that  be  carried  in  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  does  not  belong  there;  it  belongs  in  the  next  item, 
“For  pay  of  all  other  employees.”  The  language  of  the  proviso  is 
somewhat  ambiguous.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
bureau  to  raise  salaries  to  $1,200.  It  is  the  desire  imply  to  raise  the 
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salaries  from  $30  to  $10  or  from  $40  to  $50  in  order  to  retain  the 
efficient  men  that  we  have  at  the  stations. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  men  will  get  an  increase  under  the  act 
which  has  just  been  passed  of  $120;  a flat  increase. 

Dr.  Perry.  Every  employee? 

The  Chairman.  Except  those  expressly  excluded,  which  these  are 
not.  In  view  of  that  fact,  do  you  still  wish  to  urge  this  provision? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  I would  be  very  glad  if  it  could  be  changed 
from  what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  statement,  do  you  still  want  to  in- 
crease their  basic  pa}'  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  basic  pay  is  very  small.  In  many  places  the 
$120  will  not  be  adequate  pay  for  the  employees.  We  can  not  get 
them,  because  they  can  get  so  much  more  outside.  There  are  constant 
changes. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over  increases 
of  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  the  present  rates  of  pay  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Anywhere  from  $5  a month  for  a gateman  to  $75  a 
month  for  an  engineer. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  pay  no  man  a compensation  of  $5 
a month? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes;  to  a gateman.  That  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  time  does  he  give  for  that  money  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  He  is  an  old  man  who  sits  down  there  and  acts  as 
gateman  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  We  have  very  few  of 
them.  Most  of  the  attendants  get  from  $25  to  $10  a month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  those  are  the  rates  of  pay  that  you  are  not 
authorized  to  increase  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  In  a great  many  cases. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  want  to  incretse  them  to  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  want  to  increase  them  so  that  we  can  get  the 
people  and  keep  them. 

The  Chairman.  A $25  man,  you  want  to  increase  his  salary  to 
what  sum? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  To  about  $35. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  get  that  with  the  $120  increase,  which  is 
just  exactly  $10  a month. 

Dr.  Creel.  I could  cite  several  specific  instances  where  $10  a month 
will  not  retain  efficient  employees.  For  instance,  one  place  is  the 
Port  Townsend  quarantine  station,  where  the  quarantine  officer  for 
two  months  made  a recommendation  that  the  salary  of  the  marine 
engineer  be  increased  in  order  to  retain  his  services,  and  finally  his 
salary  was  increased,  effective  March  1.  but  when  the  letter  got  there 
the  man  had  accepted  a position  in  Seattle  that  paid  him  $200  a 
month.  In  the  same  letter  the  quarantine  officer  said  that  he  rec- 
ommended the  increase  of  the  salary  of  the  second  engineer,  who 
took  his  place,  from  $85  to  $100,  that  he  had  recently  been  in  Seattle 
and  five  different  parties  had  approached  him  and  offered  him  $5  a 
dav  and  double  pay  for  Sundays  and  overtime.  It  is  the  same  at 
other  Pacific  coast  stations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  had  no  authority  to  increase  the  pay  in  that 
case? 
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Dr.  Creel.  My  understanding  is  there  was  no  authority  for  addi- 
tional compensation. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Only  in  connection  with  increased  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  in  any  different  situation  from  any 
other  Government  department  as  to  the  right  to  increase  pay  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  In  the  case  you  instanced  where  you  did  increase  the 
pay  you  had  authority  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir.  ’ 

Mr.  Mondell,  It  was  not  our  fault  that  you  did  not  increase  the 
man’s  pay  sooner? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  a question  of  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  not  figured  this  estimate  quite  as  close  as 
that  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  was  the  case  for  the  two  months  that  we  held  off 
action. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  applies  to  all  the  personnel ; there  are  changes  two 
or  three  times  a week. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  ever  submit  a bill  to  Congress  for 
legislation  increasing  the  salaries  of  your  employees,  as  you  have 
touching  your  commissioned  officers? 

Dr.  Perry.  Not  that  I know  of. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  secured  a reorganization  a year  or  two  ago. 

Dr.  Perry.  We  are  speaking  of  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  as  to  the  commissioned  officers? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  you  not  to  do  as  much  for  your  employees 
as  you  do  for  yourselves  in  asking  legislation  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee ? 

PERMISSION  TO  OFFICERS  TO  MAKE  ALLOTMENTS  TO  THEIR  FAMILIES. 

You  are  asking  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  authorized 
to  permit  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  make  allotments 
from  their  pay,  and  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  that  is  expressed  on 
its  face. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  this  arrangement  will  meet  a long- felt  want 
in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
it  now? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  law  for  it.  The  only  way  in  which 
an  officer  can  provide  for  his  family,  while  at  sea,  is  to  make  a 
request  through  the  bureau  that  the  disbursing  officer,  who  pays  his 
salary,  issue  two  checks,  in  such  amounts  as  he  may  elect,  covering 
the  total  of  his  salary  for  the  month,  one  of  such  checks  to  be  mailed 
to  the  person  whom  the  officer  may  name,  to  be  paid  to  such  person 
upon  indorsement  under  a duly  executed  power  of  attorney,  the 
other  check  to  be  mailed  to  the  officer. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  permit  the  issuance  of  checks  to  such 
designated  persons  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 
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PAY  OF  ALL  OTHER  EMPLOYEES,  ETC. 

(See  p.  ITS.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  the  pay  of  all  other  em- 
ployees (attendants,  and  so  forth)”  $565,302,  and  you  are  asking 
for  $180,000  additional  in  a supplemental  estimate? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  current  appropriation  is  $525,000  and  a deficiency 
of  $15,000  was  granted,  making  a total  of  $540,000  for  1918.  This 
extra  amount  is  needed  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  employees 
and  also,  as  stated  a while  ago,  to  increase  their  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  do  you  want  in  addition? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  In  the  marine  hospitals  we  have  376  employees, 
the  cost  of  which  is  $174,318.  We  want  to  have  sufficient  money 
in  case  we  have  the  beds  for  them.  The  number  of  beds  will  be 
just  about  doubled,  and  so  we  will  need  619  employees,  which  will 
cost  us  $365,700. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  rate  of  pay  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No;  the  pay  that  we  could  get  adequate  employees. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  how  many  employees? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  at  present  and  619 
if  they  are  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  their  pay  be  at  present  salaries? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  present  salaries  of  the  376  employees  are 
$174,318,  an  average  of  about  $38  to  $40  a man. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $365,700  is  represented  by  in- 
creases of  basic  pay  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $174,318  is  what  we  are  paying  the  present  em- 
ployees, and  we  would  need  $191,382  extra  money;  but  this  includes 
744  beds,  which  will  not  be  available  until  about  the  1st  of  October, 
so  we  think  that  the  amount  required  will  be  $164,812  over  the 
appropriation  of  last  year,  which  was  $525,000. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  a total  of  $689,000? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  A total  of  $365,700.  That  is  what  it  will  cost  us 
additional  for  the  marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  is  for  increased  pay 
of  employees,  present  and  future?  I do  not  understand  the  con- 
cluding part  of  your  previous  statement.  You  need  $164,000  more 
than  the  appropriation  for  this  year? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  appropriation  of  $525,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  a total  of  $689,000? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  want  under  this  head  of  pay  of 
all  other  employees? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  all  we  want  for  marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  $525,000  went 
to  the  marine  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Perry.  The  amount  of  the  increase  desired  for  the  care  of 
additional  beds  in  the  marine  hospitals  is  $164,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  above  the  present  annual  expenditure  ? 

Or.  Perry.  Yes,  sir;  for  new  employees  in  the  Hygienic  Labora- 
tory, $35,930. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  employees  have  you  now  and  how 
many  additional  do  you  want?  I do  not  care  whether  it  is  for  one 
branch  of  the  service  or  another.  Then,  how  much  do  you  want  to 
increase  their  pay? 

Dr.  Perry.  I would  have  to  figure  it  out  and  send  it  over. 


Present  number  of  employees 831 

New  employees  needed--- 269 


We  desire  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  present  employees  $51,980. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  the  total  number  of  employees? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir;  because  it  has  changed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  estimate  is  $565,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  appropriation  last  year  was  $525,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  the  $565,000  pay  the  employees  you  want  next 
year? 

Dr.  Perry.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  will  you  need  to  pay  the  employees  you 
want  next  year? 

Dr.  Perry.  There  is  an  increase  over  the  appropriation  of  last 
year.  We  asked  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  for  $40,000  and  were 
allowed  $15,000  for  the  purpose  of  some  additional  employees.  If 
$15,000  is  necessary  for  three  months,  we  will  need  $60,000  for  the 
year.  That  makes  $60,000.  That  is  for  the  present  personnel.  The 
annual  pay  of  the  present  personnel  of  the  marine  hospitals  is 
$174,318  and  the  hygenic  laboratory  $63,294.54. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $40,000  increase  which 
you  received? 

Dr.  Perry.  That  takes  care  of  the  present  personnel  which  we 
have  increased.  We  have  more  patients  and  more  beds. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  put  in  long  before  you  knew  that  you 
would  get  the  $15,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  did  not  spend  any  of  that;  we  could  not.  Since 
then  we  have  had  to  put  in  some  additional  employees  in  the  hos- 
pitals to  take  care  of  the  patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  gotten  the  $45,000  because  the 
President  has  not  signed  the  bill? 

Dr.  Perry.  We  expect  it  about  the  1st  of  April,  so  as  to  carry  us 
on  to  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  $565,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  $40,000  is  included  there,  you  see,  which  is  the  same 
amount  as  was  requested  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  That  makes 
this  year’s  appropriation  and  that  for  next  year  the  same.  That 
explains  the  item  of  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  it  do  it,  but  it  was  not  put  in  there 
with  any  such  idea,  because  you  did  not  know  how  much  you  were 
going  to  be  allowed,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  you  had  not  asked  for  a 
deficiency  at  all. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  was  estimated  that  this  amount  of  money  would  be 
necessary  to  retain  these  employees  and  get  additional  ones.  The 
work  of  the  hospitals  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  four  or  five 
months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  total  amount  you  will  need  is  how  much  ? 
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Dr.  Perry.  $762,302. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  addition  to  this  $565,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  i,s  there  any  estimate  for  this  increase  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  It  is  in  the  supplemental  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  that  item  of  $180,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  $124,000,  $35,000,  and  $19,698. 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing)  Where  is  there  any  estimate  of 
$124,000? 

Dr.  Perry.  On  page  3 of  Document  No.  1000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  $180,000  is  made  up  of  three  items — $19,698 
necessary  to  continue  the  present  number  of  employees  through  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  $124,000  to  provide  personnel  to  take  care  of  in- 
creased bed  capacity. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  $35,920  on  account  of  the  Hygienic  Labo- 
ratory ? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  all  together,  total  $180,000.  The  trouble 
with  it.  however,  is  that  it  knocks  to  pieces  your  previous  statement 
about  the  $40,000,  which  was  to  take  care  of  increased  personnel  and 
which  at  the  time  I told  you  was  not  put  there  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I was  asking  about  the  $565,000.  Where  are  the  other 
items  to  make  up  the  increase  to  $762,000?  You  give  these  indi- 
vidual items  of  $19,698,  $124,000,  and  $35,920,  which  makes  $180,000, 
but  when  you  add  $180,000  to  $565,000  you  do  not  get  $762,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  get  $745,000,  of  course. 

You  have  not  explained,  even  with  the  explanation  that  is  con- 
tained in  your  estimate,  the  $40,000  increase  in  your  original  estimate 
over  last  year’s  estimate. 

Dr.  Perrv.  That  was  put  in  because  we  felt  reasonably  sure  that 
there  would  be  more  patients  to  be.  cared  for  and  the  additional  per- 
sonnel necessar3T  to  take  care  of  the  bed  capacity  at  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  But  having  done  that  you  put  it  in  over  again  in 
your  $180,000. 

Dr.  Perry.  It  was  not  the  intention  to  put  it  in  a second  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did.  Here  is  what  you  say : 

The  amount  requested  for  the  pay  of  other  employees  is  embraced  under  three 
heads.  That  of  $19,698  is  necessary  in  order  to  continue  the  present  number 
of  employees  through  the  fiscal  year  1919,  as  an  extension  of  the  amount  al 
lowed  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  $19,698  plus  the  $40,000  increase.  We  asked  for 
the  $40,000  last  August,  which,  added  to  the  $19,698,  makes  $60,000. 
You  only  gave  us  $15,000  for  the  quarter  of  the  year,  while  it  takes 
$60,000  to  care  for  those  same  employees  throughout  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  mean  is  this:  That  your  $40,000  and 
$19,000  make  $60,000,  and  that  $15,000  was  to  cover  only  three  months, 
and  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  it  will  take  $60,000,  and  therefore 
the  need  for  that. 

Dr.  Perry.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  it  now.  How  much  of  this  contem- 
plates increases  in  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Perry  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  people  and  an 
increase  in  their  salaries.  I will  have  to  give  it  to  you  separately, 
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because  I have  not  made  it  separate.  The  amount  of  this  item  is 
$51,980. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  only  going  to  increase  the  new  fellows 
or  the  old  ones? 

Dr.  Perry.  No;  we  want  to  make  it  so  we  can  obtain  proper  em- 
ployees for  this  service.  Our  present  employees  are  so  inadequately 
paid  and  so  inefficient  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  run  these  places. 

FREIGHT,  TRANSPORTATION,  AND  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ for  freight,  transportation, 
traveling  expenses,  including  the  expenses,  except  membership  fees 
of  officers  when  officially  detailed  to  attend  meetings  of  associations 
for  the  promotion  of  public  health,  $30,000.”  You  are  asking 
$7,500  more. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  this  amount  will  not  be  sufficient  for  our  needs 
during  1919,  and  the  additional  amount  of  $7,500  is  requested  in 
order  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  supplies  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
forward  to  the  different  stations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  expect  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  amount 
of  supplies  you  will  be  forwarding  to  the  various  stations  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Perry.  Also  the  increased  number  of  patients  and  the  increased 
cost  of  transporting  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  base  that  on — your  experience  in  the 
last  few  months? 

Dr.  Perry.  Yes;  it  is  increasing  all  the  time. 

FUEL,  LIGHT,  AND  WATER. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ For  fuel,  light,  and  water,  $80,000,” 
an  increase  of  $5,000. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  current  appropriation  is  $75,000.  A deficiency  of 
$30,000  was  submitted,  of  which  $20,000  was  granted,  making  a total 
of  $95,000  for  1918.  The  estimate  for  1919  is  $80,000,  to  which  is 
added  a supplemental  estimate  of  $60,000,  making  a total  of  $140,000 
for  1919,  or  an  increase  of  $45,000.  This  additional  amount  becomes 
necessary  on  account  of  increased  hospital  facilities  and  the  ad- 
ditional wards  which  have  been  appropriated  for  will  have  to  be 
heated  and  lighted  properly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  increase  amounts  to  $45,000? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  over  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  far  as  fuel  is  concerned  that  increase  is  due  par- 
ticularly to  the  increased  cost  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  part  of  that  increase  is  for  fuel  and  what 
part  for  light  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  it  is  for  fuel.  Six  per 
cent  for  water,  and  nineteen  per  cent  for  light. 

Dr.  Perry.  Practically  all  of  it  is  for  fuel  on  account  of  heating 
additional  ward  capacity. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  estimate  ? 
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Dr.  Stimpson.  We  know  what  it  is  costing  this  year.  We  spent 
$72,000  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  and  from  our  estimates 
we  know  it  will  cost  $105,000  for  the  whole  year — that  is,  for  the 
present  year.  Xow,  additional  buildings  have  been  authorized  and 
additional  wards  to  these  hospitals,  and  we  need  that  $35,000  to  heat 
these  buildings  and  light  them.  Of  course,  there  may  be  some  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  coal  next  year  over  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  did  you  say  that  increase  of  $35,000, 
over  the  estimated  expediture  of  this  year,  was  due  wholly  to  in- 
creased space  to  be  lighted  and  heated. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  will  cost  us  $105,000  next  year,  the  same  as  it 
cost  us  this  year.  These  increased  buildings  we  estimate  will  cost 
$35,000  more;  that  makes  $105,000  plus  $35,000,  making  $140,000 
we  need. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  question  was:  How  much  of  this  $35,000  is  for 
increased  space  to  be  lighted  and  heated  at  the  present  unit  cost,  and 
how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  lighting  and  heating  ? 

Dr.  Perry.  All  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  increased  number  of  wards. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  do  not  know  how  much — that  is,  you  mean,  over 
the  present-year  prices  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I though  I made  that  as  plain  as  it  could  be  made. 
How  much  of  your  increased  estimate  is  due  to  increased  space  to 
be  lighted  and  heated,  and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  increased  cost 
of  lighting  and  heating?  How  much  more  will  your  coal  cost? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  do  not  know,  but  we  do  not  think  the  coal  will 
be  any  higher. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  it  is  all  for  space? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes. 


FURNITURE  AND  REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  furniture  and  repairs  to  same, 

$8,000.” 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  of  last  year  have  you 
spent  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  spent  practically  every  cent  of  it. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  balance  of  the  appropriation  is  $7.33.  That  is,  the 
1917  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  furniture  is  purchased  under  this 
item? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Furniture  for  attendants,  nurses,  officers’  quarters, 
office  furniture,  and  occasionally  for  hospitals. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  all  furniture  of  that  character  purchased  from 
this  item  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Ward  furniture  is  purchased  from  the  purveying- 
depot  fund  and  from  the  maintenance  fund. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  ward  furniture? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Chairs  in  the  ward  and  beds  in  the  ward. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  $8,000  is  expended  for  repairs? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  About  one-third  of  it  is  for  repairs  to  furniture. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  charge  against  this  fund  only  the  repairs) 
to  the  furniture  purchased  from  this  fund  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 
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PURVEYING  DEPOT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  purveying  depot,  purchase  of 
medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  supplies,  $51,000.”  Last  year  you 
had  $45,000  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  current  appropriation  is  $45,000;  a deficiency  was 
granted  of  $25,000.  making  the  total  for  1918,  $70,000.  The  estimate 
for  1919  is  $51,000,  to  which  should  be  added  a supplemental  estimate 
of  $44,000,  making  $95,000  for  1919,  an  increase  of  $25,000.  This 
extra  amount  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  high  cost  of  supplies  and 
the  increased  amount  of  supplies  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  your  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal 
year  have  you  spent  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  For  1917? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Dr.  Blue.  There  is  a balance  in  that  appropriation  of  $5.84. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  you  have  $25,000? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  use  all  of  that  up  to  July  1? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  to  use  it  all  to  supply  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  your  total  expenditure  for  the  last 
six  months? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  spent  $37,094.94  for  the  first  six  months. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  arrive  at  this  increased  estimate  of 
$25,000  over  and  above  the  regular  appropriation  and  your  de- 
ficiency ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  increased  the 
capacity  of  the  hospitals  by  those  buildings  that  have  been  granted 
by  Congress,  and  we  expect  a very  much  larger  increase  in  the 
number  of  patients. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  there  be  a 50  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  patients  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  it  to  be  doubled.  We  expect 
the  increased  number  of  patients  will  be  744  in  the  new  buildings 
and  that  a number  of  beds  now  vacant  will  be  occupied. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  will  that  increased  capacity  be  available? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  About  the  1st  of  October.  Then  there  are  a num- 
ber of  beds  that  are  not  now  occupied  that  we  expect  will  be  occu- 
pied very  soon. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  of  the  bed  capacity  of  those  hospitals  will  not  be 
available  by  the  1st  of  October,  will  it? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  1st  of  October  we  expect  that  the 
whole  capacity  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  you  will  have  that  capacity  occupied  from  the  1st 
of  October  until  the  1st  of  July  following? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Drugs  and  hospital  supplies  of  that  sort  have  in- 
creased greatly  in  cost,  have  they  not? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir;  very  much. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  increase  continuing? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  It  is  to  a great  extent  getting  much  more  difficult  to 
obtain  them.  We  never  can  be  sure  that  we  can  obtain  enough,  and 
we  pick  them  up  here  and  there  wherever  they  can  be  found. 
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HYGIENIC  LABORATORY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  maintaining  the  hygienic  labor- 
atory, for  which  you  estimate  $27,000.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$20,000. 

Dr.  Scheeeschewsky.  When  the  annual  estimates  were  first  pre- 
pared we  made  an  estimate  of  $27,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
$7,000,  for  the  hygienic  laboratory,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  we  have 
a supplemental  estimate  of  $8,000,  making  a total  of  $35,000  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  hygienic  laboratory.  This 
increase  in  the  estimates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hygienic  labor- 
atory is  due  to  two  causes:  First  of  all,  it  is  due  to  the  great  advance 
in  the  cost  of  materials,  in  which  there  has  been  up  to  the  present  time 
a horizontal  increase  of  fully  35  per  cent,  and  that  increase  is  still 
going  on.  In  addition  to  that  increase  of  cost,  there  is  a further  in- 
crease because  the  work  of  the  hygienic  laboratory  has  increased  so 
that  a greater  amount  of  material  is  used  in  the  course  of  a year  than 
formerly.  Now,  I could  give  you  some  comparative  statements  which 
will  show  you  just  what  increase  has  taken  place  in  some  of  these 
prices.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  groceries:  We  use  a large 
amount  of  groceries  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  hygienic 
laboratory  for  feeding  the  animals,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of 
culture  media.  We  use  such  articles  as  bread,  milk,  eggs,  apples, 
bananas,  cabbage,  carrots,  potatoes,  scrap  beef,  round  steak,  etc. 
Round  steak  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  culture  media. 

In  1917  the  price  of  bread  was  4 cents  per  pound,  while  in  1918 
the  price  was  8 cents  per  pound ; in  1917  we  paid  8 cents  per  quart  for 
milk,  and  now  we  are  paying  12^  cents  per  quart;  in  1917  we  paid 
30  cents  per  dozen  for  eggs,  and  we  are  now  paying  65  cents  per 
dozen.  We  use  a large  number  of  eggs  in  the  preparation  of  culture 
media.  In  1917  we  paid  for  bananas,  which  are  largely  used  for 
feeding  the  monkeys,  12  cents  per  dozen,  while  we  are  now  paying  18 
cents  per  dozen.  We  use  a large  amount  of  forage,  also,  for  animal 
feed,  and  the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the  price  of  forage 
has  been  67  per  cent.  For  instance,  in  1917,  we  paid  $1.51  per  hun- 
dredweight for  bran,  and  now  the  market  price  is  $2.10  per  hundred- 
weight; in  1917  we  paid  $1.75  per  hundredweight  for  corn,  but  the 
market  price  is  now  $4.25  per  hundredweight.  Then,  if  you  will  take 
the  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  absorbent  cotton,  you  will  see  that  the 
price  of  absorbent  cotton  in  1917  was  20  cents  per  pound,  while  the 
price  now  is  35  cents  per  pound.  We  use  consider  a pie  quantities  of 
absorbent  cotten  in  plugging  test  tubes,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  maintain  the  standard  of  the  work  of  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  get  a deficiency  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  maintained  it  up  until  now,  but 
we  will  have  to  decrease  our  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  cost  price  of  all  the 
articles  you  have  mentioned  in  1918  over  the  price  in  1917? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  did  not  get  an  additional  appropriation  to 
cover  that  increase? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  A good  many  of  our  contracts  were  already 
made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  two  years? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  not  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  got  $20,000  for  1915  and  $20,000  for  every  year 
since  up  to  and  including  1918. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  prepared  an  urgent  deficiency  estimate  for  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory,  but  it  got  in  too  late. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  without  it,  he  says  that  the  standard  of  work  of 
the  laboratory  is  being  maintained,  and  that  they  are  getting  along 
all  right. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  is  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  increased  estimate  of  $15,000  over  and  above 
last  year’s  appropriation  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  those  commodi- 
ties that  you  have  referred  to  have  increased  in  price,  and  it  is  also, 
true  that  they  have  been  increasing  in  price  every  year  since  1914. 
You  assume  that  they  are  going  to  so  increase  in  price  during  the  next 
year  that  you  will  have  to  have  $15,000  more  than  your  appropriation 
for  last  year? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir ; $7,000  will  provide  for  the  increase 
in  the  prices  of  those  things,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  we  are  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  doing  more  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Explain  to  us  what  additional  work  you  are  going 
to  do? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  was  an  item  here  providing  for  an 
increased  personnel  in  the  hygienic  laboratory  in  the  Division  of 
Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  supplemental  estimate,  the  only  statement 
made  as  to  the  increase  is  that  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  materials — just  what  you  have  been  heretofore  argu- 

ingj 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir ; but  in  addition  to  that,  there  will 
be  some  additional  work  that  will  call  for  an  additional  consumption 
of  material. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  will  have  to  keep  more  animals  for  ex- 
periments, and  consequently  they  will  eat  more  forage. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  keep  them?  Why  not  make  the  experiments 
right  now? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  At  present  we  are  carrying  on  work  in 
connection  with  the  study  of  pneumonia  and  meningitis.  The  work 
there  in  those  diseases  relates  to  special  studies  of  the  pathology  and 
bacteriology  of  those  diseases,  especially  in  relation  to  the  carrier 
problems  and  the  development  of  the  prophylactic  sera. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  made  an  investigation  heretofore  of 
those  two  diseases? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  been  investigating  epidemics. 
That  has  been  done  in  the  field  work,  but  we  have  not  carried  on  the 
necessary  research  work  in  the  hygienic  laboratory.  We  have  the 
field  data  that  has  been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  investigations, 
and  now  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  the  epidemological 
facts  that  we  have  developed  in  the  field  as  a result  of  the  field  in- 
vestigations of  the  disease  and  work  them  out  in  the  laboratory  in 
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order  to  arrive  at  a proper  solution  of  the  method  of  handling  those 
particular  diseases,  so  far  as  the  Division  of  Pathology  and  Bac- 
teriology is  concerned. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increased  personnel  that 
you  have  referred  to? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  An  increased  personnel  is  required  by  us  to 
carry  on  this  additional  work.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  increased 
work,  an  increased  personnel  is  necessary,  and  that  is  provided  for 
in  our  supplemental  estimate  for  personnel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Every  time  you  undertake  an  additional  activity  you 
are  obliged  to  have  an  increased  personnel  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  to,  if  those  activities  require  spe- 
cial expert  services. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  men  you  already  have  in  your  employ  can  not  be 
utilized  for  that  purpose  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Schereschewsky.  They  could  be  utilized  for  that  purpose  to 
a certain  extent  if  they  did  not  have  the  work  that  they  are  doing 
now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  they  been  engaged  on  the  work  that  they  are 
doing  now  year  after  year  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  have  been  engaged  on  that  line  of 
work,  more  or  less,  for  a long  time.  Of  course,  you  must  understand 
that  the  routine  work  of  the  laboratory  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
and,  consequently,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  care  for  the  routine 
work  and  detach  men  for  this  special  research  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  do  you  expect  to  add  to  your  force  ? 

1 ask  that  because  there  is  no  statement  anywhere  as  to  what  that 
increase  will  be. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  personnel  question  was  not  brought 
up.  The  item  of  $35,920  provides  for  everything.  That  provides  for 
two  special  experts  in  the  division  of  pathology  and  bacteriology; 
three  laboratory  aides,  two  physiologists,  two  physiological  chemists, 
four  chemists,  and  five  laboratory  aides. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a statement  showing  the  salaries  proposed  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  the  salaries  proposed  are  set  op- 
posite. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Insert  that  paper  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

2 special  experts  (1  bacteriological  and  1 pathological,  at  $3,600  per 


annum)  ! : $7,200 

3 laboratory  aids  (1  at  $1,320  per  annum  and  2 at  $1,200  per  annum) 3,  720 

2 physiologists,  at  $3,000  per  annum 6,  000 

2 psysiological  chemists,  at  $2,500  per  annum 5,  000 

4 chemists,  at  $2,000  per  annum 8,  000 

5 laboratory  aids,  at  $1,200 6,  000 


Total  35,920 


Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  that  amount  to  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  $35,920. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  that  $35,920  represent  increased  personnel? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I want  to  know  why  you  ask  an  increase  in  this 
item?  You  stated  that  it  was  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials 
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and  to  the  increased  work,  which  would  require  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  material.  Is  it  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  material? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  is  due  to  the  increased  quantity  of  ma- 
terial required  and  also  to  the  increased  cost  of  material. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  that  the  increased  work  that  you  ex- 
pect to  undertake  will  amount  to  $15,000 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky  (interposing).  No,  sir;  I do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes  (continuing).  Whereas  all  of  the  activities  heretofore 
have  amounted  to  $20,000? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  All  that  we  had  heretofore  was  $20,000, 
but  now  we  proAride  in  the  estimates  this  year  $7,000  to  take  care 
of  the  natural  rise  or  increased  price  on  the  scale  of  last  year’s  con- 
sumption. but  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  increase  the  activities,  and, 
consequently,  in  order  to  proA7ide  both  for  the  increased  cost  of 
material  and  the  increased  scope  of  the  activities  of  the  labora- 
tory, we  must  make  some  provision  for  that,  and,  hence,  Ave  have 
a supplemental  estimate  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  statement,  because  you 
have  asked  for  $7,000  in  one  estimate  and  $8,000  in  another  es- 
timate, which  certainly  makes  $15,000  in  the  tAvo  estimates  over 
and  above  the  appropriation  of  last  year.  Now,  that  $15,000  you 
say  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  materials  that  you  will  need  ? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  have  been  the  more  important  lines  of  in- 
vestigation and  research  that  you  have  been  carrying  on? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  Last  year  our  investigations  covered  polio- 
myelitis, Bocky  Mountain  spotted  feArer,  plague;  watching  the  manu- 
facture of  antityphoid  A^accine,  and  manufacturing  antirabic  virus 
for  distribution  to  State  and  local  health  authorities  to  care  for 
cases  of  rabies,  and  we  haA7e  carried  on  studies  of  the  physiological 
significance  of  vitamines  in  nutrition.  We  haA7e  found  that  you 
can  not  tell  Avhether  a food  substance  contains  all  of  the  nutritive 
elements  required  simply  by  determining  how  much  heat  it  will  give 
by  being  burned  up  in  the  body.  On  the  contrary,  Ave  find  that  in 
addition  to  the  caloric  value  of  the  food,  it  must  contain  certain  other 
essential  substances  in  order  to  maintain  the  body  in  a state  of  full 
nutrition  and  health.  For  instance,  take  highly  milled  flour;  that 
is  a very  nutritious  substance  and  is  easily  digested,  and  yet  when 
persons  undertake  to  live  upon  a diet  based  upon  highly  milled  flour 
alone,  it  is  A^ery  apt  to  react  on  them  in  an  injurious  Avay,  because 
the  efficient  milling  removes  from  the  flour  elements  which  it  should 
have  in  order  to  make  it  a perfect  article  of  food.  In  the  eA^ent  it 
is  deficient  in  those  elements,  its  exclusive  use  might  result  in  such 
dietary  deficiency  diseases  as  pellagra.  For  instance,  if  rice  is 
polished — that  is  to  say,  if  the  external  layer  of  the  rough  grain  is 
remoA^ed — that  process  removes  an  essential  food  element  from  the 
rice,  and  if  it  forms  too  large  a portion  of  the  diet,  the  person  eat- 
ing it  is  liable  to  haAre  the  seA  ere  nervous  disorder  knoAvn  as  beriberi. 
The  nrvestigative  Avork  of  the  serA-ice  has  shoAvn,  also,  that  pellagra 
is  likewise  due  to  dietary  deficiency.  Consequently  Ave  haA7e  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  hygienic  laboratory  in  studying  the  nature 
of  those  dietary  substances  to  which  the  generic  term  vitamines  has 
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been  given.  We  have  found  that  a great  many  substances,  such  as 
yeast,  for  instance,  contain  them  in  considerable  quantities.  We 
have  tested  out  the  action  of  those  substances.  For  instance,  we 
have  fed  birds  on  a diet  which  was  lacking  in  those  substances,  and 
have  produced  severe  symptoms  of  dietary  disorders,  but  these  van- 
ished when  the  proper  food  extracts  were  fed  to  them.  We  have 
also  made  use  of  some  of  those  extracts  in  the  treatment  of  pellagra. 
That  work  requires  to  be  expanded. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  carry  it  far  enough  yet  to  obtain  con- 
clusive results.  Nevertheless,  it  becomes  very  important  at  this  time 
to  go  as  far  into  this  work  as  possible,  for  the  reason  that  the  food 
stringency,  which  is  likely  to  be  greater,  is  certain  to  react  in  an 
adverse  way  upon  the  diets  of  persons  who  occupy  a low  economic 
plane — in  other  words,  those  who  have  not  enough  money  to  provide 
the  food  that  they  need,  or  where,  because  of  transportation  difficul- 
ties, proper  food  supplies  are  not  available  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Consequently,  if  we  are  able  to  further  these  researches  and  to  com- 
plete our  knowledge  of  these  substances  and  the  methods  of  extrac- 
tion, it  might  be  possible,  in  the  event  of  a food  stringency,  to  supple- 
ment a diet  which  ordinarily  would  be  deficient  by  such  extracts 
and  prevent  the  occurrence  of  dangerous  results. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  been  carrying  on  those  experiments  for 
quite  a long  time,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  going  on  with  that  same  work  for 
a considerable  time  yet? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  we  ought  to  continue  that  work 
undoubtedly,  and  it  ought  to  be  somewhat  extended.  As  we  proceed 
further  with  that  work  we  may  come  across  collateral  lines  of  re- 
search which  will  require  further  investigation. 

maintenance  of  marine  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  maintenance  of  marine  hospitals  you  are 
asking  $276,000,  with  a deficienc}'  estimate  of  $435,955  more. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  found  that  the  cost  of  a 
hospital  bed  in  1916  was  73  cents  per  day,  this  year  it  is  88  cents  per 
day,  and  in  the  coming  year  it  will  be  at  least  $1  per  day.  If  we 
have  all  of  our  beds  in  use,  it  will  amount  to  $790,955,  because  we 
will  have  that  many  hospital  beds.  As  some  of  our  beds  will  not 
be  ready  until  October,  that  amount  can  be  reduced  to  $711,000;  the 
appropriation  is  $256,000,  which  leaves  more  than  $455,000  needed, 
of  which  we  have  already  asked  for  $20,000,  making  up  the  $435,000 
asked  for  in  the  supplemental  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  coming  out  this  year  on  the 
$256,000  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  about  $20,000  left,  but  we  had  a large 
deficiency.  We  had  a deficiency  of  $100,000.  Of  that  original  ap- 
propriation, we  have  about  $20,000  left,  but  there  is  a deficiency 
that  we  hope  to  get  in  a few  days  of  $100,000.  We  have  had  to  delay 
a great  many  things  waiting  for  the  deficiency  appropriation.  Out 
of  this  appropiration  we  pay  for  the  equipment  of  the  hospitals,  but 
we  have  bought  practically  very  little  equipment.  We  nearly  always 
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buy  tlie  equipment  in  the  last  part  of  the  year,  so  we  expect  to  need 
the  whole  amount  of  the  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a pretty  big  increase — of  about 
150  per  cent. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  There  is  a report  published  showing  that  the  ton- 
nage of  American  shipping  will  be  doubled.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
8,000,000  in  1916,  and  in  1918  it  will  be  14,000,000  tons.  During  the 
month  of  February  there  were  114,100  tons  added,  and  in  March 
there  was  a new  tonnage  amounting  to  188,278,  making  a total  of 
new  tonnage  in  those  two  months  of  302,375.  Now,  if  the  program 
is  carried  out,  our  ship  tonnage  will  be  practically  doubled. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  increase  has  there  been  in  the  bed 
capacity  of  the  marine  hospitals,  or  how  much  will  there  be  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  During  the  year  1917  there  were  391,000  beds  in 
hospital  days  and  in  1916  there  were  378,000,  making  an  increase 
of  12,821. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  beds  will  you  have  next  year  in  addi- 
tion to  what  you  have  this  year? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  total  number  of  beds  will  be  2,167  when  we 
get  744  new  beds. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  get  them? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  expect  to  get  them  by  the  1st  of  October.  If 
all  our  beds  are  occupied,  it  will  cost  $790,955. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  all  of  your  beds  will  not  be  occupied 
all  the  time. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  You  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  Except  that  you  never  have  had  them  all  occupied. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  But  we  have  never  had  conditions  like  the  present 
ones.  There  is  not  only  a shipping  tonnage  that  will  probably  be 
actually  doubled,  but  we  expect  the  same  number  of  patients  in  pro- 
portion from  this  shipping  that  we  have  always  had. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  interior  marine  hospitals  are  there? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  have  one  at  Buffalo,  one  in  Chicago,  at  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Evansville,  Fort  Stanton,  Louisville,  Memphis,  and 
St.  Louis. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  four  on  rivers  and  a number  on  the 
Lakes  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  tonnage  will  not  be  increased  there. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  No,  sir;  probably  not;  but  we  expect  to  have  an 
increase  in  those  hospitals  from  the  War  Bisk  Insurance  Bureau. 
They  have  said  that  they  wanted  to  use  them. 


MEDICAL  EXAMINATIONS,  CARE  OF  SEAMEN,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  medical  examinations, 
care  of  seamen,  care  and  treatment  of  all  other  persons  entitled  to 
relief,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  other  than  marine  hospitals,  which 
are  not  included  under  special  heads,  $210,000.”  The  current  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  is  $170,000.  That  is  an  increase  of  $40,000. 

Dr.  Stimpson.  That  is  an  estimate  we  put  in  fast  August.  We 
have  asked  for  a deficiency  this  year  of  $44,000,  which  was  granted, 
so  that  Avith  the  deficiency  that  was  granted  the  appropriation  this 
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year  amounts  to  $214,000,  which  will  be  more  than  the  appropriation 
we  are  asking  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman,  How  is  that? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  did  not  want  to  come  back  for  $4,000.  We  had 
had  already  asked  for  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  increase? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  increased  number  of  patients  and  the  increased 
rates.  I will  give  you  some  figures  on  that:  During  the  first  four 
months  we  spent  $70,439.23,  and  if  you  will  multiply  that  by  three 
you  will  get  $211,317.69,  as  the  expenditure  for  the  year.  During  the 
first  four  months  we  had  1,738  more  hospital  days  than  during  the 
first  four  months  of  last  year,  and  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rates 
of  the  contract  hospitals  this  year  over  the  rates  for  last  year. 
A table  showing  those  increases  was  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  hearing  on  the  deficiency  estimate. 

COST  OF  PATIENTS  TREATED  AT  ST.  ELIZABETH’S  HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  In  House  Document  No.  966  the  following  proviso 
is  suggested : 

Provided,  That,  beginning  July  1,  1918,  patients  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
shall  be  treated  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  and  thereafter,  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  rates  agreed  upon  annually  between  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  statement  says  that  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  such 
patients  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  is  now  so  much  in  excess  of  the 
old  rate  provided  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1875,  as  to  prevent  a 
continuation  of  that  arrangement.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  The  superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeth’s  has  asked 
us  to  do  that.  He  would  like  to  have  this  service  pav  what  the  other 
services  pay.  The  comptroller  said  that  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so 
unless  the  law  was  changed. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  he  want  you  to  pay  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  I think  it  is  stated  there. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  asking  for  legislation  in  order  to  adjust 
it  from  time  to  time  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  Yes,  sir.  Whatever  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pays  he  wants  us  to  pay — whatever  is  paid  for  other  Government 
patients. 

The  Chairman.  He  wants  you  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $299.30  a year. 
Do  you  desire  to  make  any  recommendation  ? 

Dr.  Stimpson.  We  recommend  that  his  request  be  granted.  It  is 
a reasonable  one.  He  should  be  paid  for  our  patients  what  he  gets 
for  other  Government  patients.  We  can  not  pay  him  now,  because 
the  comptroller  says  the  law  prohibits  it. 

S 

Thursday,  March  28,  1918. 

quarantine  service. 

The  Chairman.  For  “Quarantine  service”  you  are  asking  $205,- 
000? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

53713—18 13 
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The  Chairman.  You  had  $170,000,  with  a deficiency  of  $25,000  for 
the  present  year  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  for  1919  is  $205,000,  an  increase 
of  $35,000,  which  is  $10,000  more  than  was  appropriated  for  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  increase  is  necessary  by  reason  of  the  high  cost  of 
materials  of  all  kinds — subsistence,  chandlery,  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies, gasoline,  and  oils — fuel  oil  having  advanced  from  90  cents  in 
1917  to  $1.45  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  in  making  your  new  contracts  you 
will  have  to  pay  that  much  more  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  these  increases  have  already  come 
about  and  are  in  existence? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  will  you  need  $10,000  more  money  than  you 
have  this  current  year  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  the  estimate  of  $205,000  there  is  also  the  item  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Virgin  Islands  quaran- 
tine system. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a quarantine  system  have  you 
there  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  There  are  three  stations,  at  St.  Thomas,  Frederiksted, 
and  Christiansted.  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  you  a definite  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  maintenance  heretofore  has  cost,  because  under 
the  Danish  system  the  quarantine  officer  was  paid  a straight  salarv 
and  he  had  to  maintain  out  of  that  the  launch  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  get  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Two  or  three  thousand  dollars ; I am  not  sure. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  ran  the  whole  thing  for  that? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yo ; I have  a further  statement  to  make.  That  covered 
his  boat  service  only.  Then,  in  addition  to  that,  the  chief  burden  of 
the  quarantine  fell  on  the  ship  concerned.  If  they  had  fumigation 
to  do,  the  ship  had  to  pay  for  it.  Altogether,  as  purely  a rough 
estimate,  we  figure  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  for  those  three  stations. 

The  Chairman.  They  had  really  a scientific  system  by  which  the 
people  who  incurred  the  expense  paid  for  it.  We  are  going  back  to 
our  extravagant  system  of  paying  it. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  is  a question  whether  or  not  the  tonnage  dues  paid  by 
the  ships  do  not  also  pay  for  that  work.  Our  Government  secures  re- 
imbursement in  a different  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  figure  that  will  be  ? 

Dr.  Creel,  Between  three  and  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  paying  it  this  year? 

Dr.  Creel.  Out  of  the  epidemic  fund;  the  same  way  that  we  paid 
for  Boston  before  it  was  specifically  appropriated  for  in  the  sundry 
civil  bill. 

Then,  I should  like  to  revert  to  the  question  of  expenses.  Our  de- 
ficiency estimate  this  year  was  $30,000,  making  $200,000,  but  it  was 
reduced  to  $25,000.  That  would  total  the  $205,000.  The  increased 
expenditures  estimated  for  next  year  are  entirely  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  are  spending  this  year.  I have  two  tables  here;  one  of  which 
gives  the  increases  in  unit  cost  of  supplies  for  the  past  three  years,  in- 
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eluding  this  year,  and  the  other  is  a comparison  of  the  lump  sums 
spent  for  various  items,  which,  if  you  will  permit,  I should  like  to 
insert  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Put  them  in  the  record. 

The  tables  submitted  by  Dr.  Creel  follow : 

December  14,  1917. 

Arguments  in  support  of  item  in  estimates  for  sundry  civil  appropriation  for 
1919,  ” Quarantine  service:  For  maintenance  and  ordinary  expenses,  exclu- 
sive of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of  quarantine  stations,  $ 205,000 .” 

This  sum  is  $20,000  more  than  was  appropriated  during  the  fiscal  year  1917 
and  $10,000  more  than  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  The  increased 
estimates  are  due  to  inclusion  of  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the  national  quarantine 
system  and  the  higher  cost  of  all  supplies  necessary  to  the  operation  of  quaran- 
tine stations.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  is  indicated  in  Table  1, 
which  refers  to  the  lump-sum  expenditures  for  the  various  items  entering  into 
the  maintenance  of  stations,  and  in  Table  2,  which  affords  a comparison  of  the 
unit  cost  of  such  items.  A comparison  is  made  for  the  fiscal  years  1916,  1917, 
and  1918,  the  latter  an  estimate  based  on  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Table  1. — Itemization  of  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  national  quarantine 

stations. 


1916 

1917 

1918 

Subsistence  

$41, 524. 82 
18,348. 22 

$47, 146.  67 
22, 236.  82 
16, 228. 89 
12.941.47 
29;  664. 75 
9,359.09 
1,620.  40 
16, 043.  68 
21,675.  03 

6, 609.  40 

$53, 142.  80 
i 35. 207. 92’ 

17. 482. 00 

14. 240. 00 
221,616. 16 

8, 588. 88 
1,811.56 
20, 673. 71 
i 40, 673.  84 

7,741.68' 

Disinfectants 

Gasoline  and  oils 

Rent,  light,  water,  telephone,  gas,  electricity 

Boats  and  boat  repair 

Boat  hire 

Laundry 

Fuel  

8, 605. 30 

Chandlery,  tools,  furniture,  etc 

Purveyor,  telegraph,  freight,  travel,  and  unknown  miscella- 
neous  

1 Probably  overestimated.  2 Probably  underestimated. 

Table  2. — Comparative  prices  on  unit  basis  of  supplies  at  national  quarantine 
stations  on  the  Pacific  Gulf,  and  Atlantic  coasts,  fiscal  years  1916,  1917,  and 
1918. 


Pacific  coast  (San  Fran- 
cisco quarantine  sta- 
tion). 

Gulf  coast  (New  Or- 
leans quarantine  sta- 
tion). 

Atlantic  coast  (Cape 
Charles  quarantine  sta- 
tion). 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Beans,  navy 

per  lb. . 

$0. 05 

$0. 065 

$0. 09 

$0. 065 

$0.  075 

$0. 17 

$0. 06 

$0. 08 

$0. 16 

Corn,  can 

per  doz. . 

1.20 

1.20 

1.65 

.95 

.95 

1.95 

1.05 

1.00 

1.08 

Coffee 

per  lb. . 

.19 

.205 

.30 

.215 

.215 

.24 

.35 

.36 

.40 

Flour 

per  bbl. . 

8. 50 

8.00 

9.  50 

8. 35 

8.00 

15.50 

8.00 

7.50 

14.40 

Milk r>er  do/,  cans. . 

.90 

1.00 

2.00 

. 95 

. 95 

1.40 

1.  75 

1. 75 

Potatoes 

.0122 

.0122 

.04 

.02 

.0225 

.055 

.015 

.02 

.08 

Beef,  corned. . . 

do 

.10 

.10 

.125 

.105 

.12 

.195 

.12 

.12 

.20 

Steak,  round 

do 

.175 

. 15 

.18 

.1575 

.16 

.22 

.17 

.20 

.27 

Mutton,  leg 

do 

.14 

.16 

.20 

.145 

.16 

.26 

. 15 

.22 

.33; 

Bacon 

do 

.22 

.22 

.30 

.24 

.24 

.44 

.19 

.24 

.44 

Cabbage 

do 

.014 

.014 

.02 

.025 

.025 

.07 

.015 

.01 

.03 

Fuel  oil 

per  bbl. . 

. 65 

.90 

1.45 

Gasoline 

do  — 

. 105 

.19 

.18 

.115 

.225 

.245 

.125 

. 255 

.25 

Sodium  cyanide 

per  lb. . 

.35 

.37 

.24 

.30 

.36 

.24 

.30 

.36 

Sulphuric  acid . . 

per  100  lbs. . 

3.00 

2. 97 

.200 

3.  75 

5.00 

6.00 

3.25 

3.  25* 

Sulphur 

do 

1.90 

2.  49 

2. 98 

1.97 

2. 59 

3. 10 

2.52 

2.  62 

4. 04 

Hard  coal 

per  ton. . 

7.  00 

7.  50 

10.  25 

Soft  coal 

L rlo 

7.35 

9.50 

12.50 

4.35 

l 4.63 

7. 75 

The  appropriation  for  quarantine  service  provides  for  the  maintenance  and 
ordinary  expenses  of  some  87  quarantine  stations  and  covers  such  items  of 
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expense  as  subsistence,  disinfectants,  fumigants,  oils,  gasoline,  boat  repair, 
chandlery,  boat  hire,  drayage,  laundry,  fuel,  furniture,  rentals,  light,  water, 
telephone,  telegrams,  and  freight  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  personnel  at- 
tached to  quarantine  stations. 

Of  these  items  that  of  subsistence  is  the  most  expensive.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year  subsistence  will  amount  to  approximately  $6,000  more  than  the 
previous  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  prices  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  will  be  any  less  than  those  of  the  present  year.  It  can  be  stated  that  this 
increase  of  $6,000  has  occurred  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
ration  at  the  various  quarantine  stations  has  been  curtailed.  Officers  at  the 
stations  are  insisting  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  retain  attendants  unless  a 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  ration  is  permitted,  as  not  only  more  food  but 
good  food  is  necessary.  The  inaccessibility  of  most  of  the  quarantine  stations 
and  the  extra  distance  for  transportation  has  always  been  a factor  entering 
into  the  comparatively  high  cost  of  ration  at  quarantine  stations. 

Economies  were  effected  during  the  year  by  a change  in  quarantine  adminis- 
tration at  Gulf  quarantine  and  at  Pensacola  amounting  practically  to  $3,000, 
but  this  has  been  more  than  offset  by  the  reopening  of  Reedy  Island  quarantine 
station,  due  largely  to  the  necessity  of  having  vessels  destined  for  Philadelphia 
boarded  off  Reedy  Island  by  the  coast  patrol  forces. 

DISINFECTANTS. 

It  is  estimated  that  disinfectants  will  cost  this  year  some  $13,000  more  than 
the  previous  year,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  higher  price  will  prevail  during 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  There  has  been  a progressive  increase  in  the  cost  of 
sulphur  throughout  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  maxi- 
mum rate  has  yet  been  reached.  The  increase  for  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coasts  is  approximately  50  per  cent. 

The  increased  cost  of  cyanide  has  been  proportionate  to  that  of  sulphur, 
namely,  50  per  cent,  both  for  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast.  The  cost  of  this 
item  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  always  been  excessive.  Sulphur  and  cyanide  form 
the  largest  part  of  the  expense  of  fumigating  materials,  but  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol,  although  used  in  much  smaller  quantities,  have  both  materially  in- 
creased in  cost  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  has  also  been  a progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  fumi- 
gated or  disinfected,  which  in  1915  amounted  to  3,498,  to  3,530  in  1916,  and  to 
4,693  in  1917. 

WHARF  RENTALS,  RENT,  LIGHT,  TELEPHONE,  ELECTRICITY. 

Based  on  an  estimate  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  the  increase  in 
these  items  over  the  previous  year  will  amount  to  $1,300.  At  one  station  alone, 
namely,  San  Francisco,  where  the  State  has  virtually  a monopoly  of  docking 
space,"  the  rental  has  been  arbitrarily  increased  from  $600  to  $1,200  per  year. 
At  the  various  quarantine  stations,  in  addition  to  rental  of  wharf  space,  it  is 
necessary  to  rent  office  space,  and  in  several  instances  there  have  been  minor 
increases  in  this  item. 

GASOLINE  AND  LUBRICATING  OILS. 

The  price  of  gasoline  at  the  various  stations  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific 
coast  and  insular  possessions  has  practically  doubled  over  the  past  two  years. 
This  increase,  however,  was  chiefly  operative  during  the  fiscal  years  1916  and 
1917.  Subsequently  there  has  been  a slight  increase,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  will  exceed  that  of  the  previous  year  by  ap- 
proximately $1,000. 

BOAT  REPAIR. 

At  the  various  quarantine  stations  the  service  maintains  28  large  gasoline- 
burning launches  and  9 small  motor  boats,  two  oil-burning  tugs  and  9 coal-burn- 
ing tugs.  Each  year  the  item  of  repair  and  preservation  of  these  vessels 
amounts  to  a considerable  sum.  While  it  can  not  be  stated  .definitely  what 
the  increase  in  this  item  will  be  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  considerable,  since  the  additional  cost  of  engines  and  engine  parts,  boat  build- 
ing, and  labor  is  common  knowledge.  During  the  fiscal  year  1916,  $13,282  was 
spent  under  this  heading.  During  1917  $29,664  was  expended.  As  boat  repair 
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is  generally  of  an  emergency  nature,  not  even  an  approximate  estimate  can  be 
given  as  to  tbe  cost  of  this  item  for  the  current  year  and  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  however,  the  magnitude  of  repair  on  boats  does  not 
materially  vary,  and  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  item  will  increase 
in  amount. 

FUEL  OIL. 

Oil  is  used  as  fuel  chiefly  on  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  has  increased 
in  cost  from  90  cents  per  barrel,  in  June,  1917,  to  $1.45  per  barrel,  in  October. 
Based  on  this  increased  unit  cost  alone  oil  at  San  Francisco  quarantine  station 
for  the  coming  year  will  cost  $1,800  per  year  more,  as  the  station  consumes 
monthly  about  300  barrels  under  ordinary  conditions.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  barrels  per 
month  for  the  operation  of  the  launch  on  account  of  assistance  extended  to 
the  customs  service  and  the  Navy  Department.  The  estimate  of  the  total 
increase  in  this  item  of  fuel  oil  for  San  Francisco  alone,  over  the  past  year,  is 
$2,700. 

Summarizing,  therefore,  it  is  estimated  that  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
presumably  for  the  fiscal  year  1919,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
subsistence  over  the  preceding  year  of  $6,000,  and  over  the  year  1916  some 
$12,000. 

Disinfectants  increased  in  1918  over  the  year  1917  approximately  $13,000, 
and  over  the  year  1916,  $17,000. 

For  coal  during  the  present  year  there  will  be  expended  $4,600  more  than 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  some  $12,000  more  than  during  the  year  1916. 

For  wharf  rentals,  electricity,  telephone,  etc.,  there  will  be  required  an 
increase  of  $1,300  for  the  current  year  over  the  preceding  year,  and  $1,000 
for  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils. 

In  addition  to  these  definite  items,  the  items  of  boat  repair  and  chandlery 
have  materially  increased  and  probably  Avill  continue  at  the  present  prices.  It 
is  estimated  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  for  subsistence,  disinfectants,  fuel 
oil.  coal,  gasoline,  rentals,  etc.,  there  aauII  be  an  increase  in  the  current  year 
over  the  preceding  one  of  $28,605,  based  on  the  increased  unit  cost  of  the  various 
item,  this  not  including  a probable  increase  in  chandlery  and  boat  repair. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS  QUARANTINE. 

There  are  three  quarantine  stations  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  namely,  Charlotte 
Amalie  (St.  Thomas),  Frederiksted,  and  Christiansted  (St.  Croix).  Hereto- 
fore the  quarantine  officers  at  the  respective  ports  were  allowed  a salary  out 
of  which  they  had  to  maintain  floating  equipment.  The  other  items  of  mainte- 
nance, incident  to  the  quarantining  of  vessels,  constituted  a charge  against 
the  A^essel.  Consequently  under  this  arrangement  it  has  been  impossible  to 
make  any  definite  estimates  as  to  the  yearly  expense  of  quarantine  maintenance. 
It  is  roughly  estimated,  however,  that  it  Avill  necessitate  an  expenditure  of 
some  $3,000.  During  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  vessels  entering  St. 
Thomas  quarantine  has  averaged,  approximately,  550,  varying  from  418  in  the 
fiscal  year  1915  to  645  in  the  fiscal  year  1912.  During  the  year  1917  there 
were  523  ATessels. 

Table  3. — Coal  prices  per  ton  for  the  fiscal  years  1916 , 1917,  and  1918. 


Station. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1 

Bard. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Hard. 

Soft. 

Boston.. 

$6.95 

$4. 18 

$8.50 

1 $5. 72 

$6.64 

Reedy  Island 

8.35 

8.85 

! 5.50 

i $5. 90 

6.  75 

Mobile 

6. 25 

! 6.38 

12.00 

New  Orleans  . 

4.35 

4.63 

7.75 

San  Diego 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

San  Francisco 

7. 35 

9.50 

12.50 

Galveston 

13.15 

9.00 

14.00 

9.50 

17.35 

San  Juan 

9. 45 

6. 05 

18.50 

13.50 

18. 50 

13.50 

Cape  Charles 

7. 00 

7.50 

10.25 

Price  fixed  by  Executive  order. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  increase  is  there  in  the  price  of  gasoline  that 
the  general  referred  to? 

Dr.  Creel.  Year  before  last  we  paid  $6,000,  approximately,  for 
gasoline  at  all  the  stations.  Last  year  we  paid  $12,000  for  the  same 
amount.  This  year  it  will  be  about  $13,000,  only  a thousand-dollar 
increase  this  year  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  paying  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Per  gallon? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Creel.  I have  a table  which  shows  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1916  we  paid  on  an  average  14  cents  a gallon  at  some  20  stations. 
In  the  year  1917  we  paid  23.65  cents  per  gallon,  and  this  year  we  are 
paying  24.74  cents  a gallon. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  is  that;  do  you  not  buy  in  large  quantities? 

Dr.  Creel.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  is  the  contract  price.  We 
get  competition  and  award  the  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  buy  gasoline  in  5 -gallon  lots  for  24  cents  at 
some  places. 

Dr.  Creel,  But  if  you  had  to  ship  it  to  New  Orleans  you  would 
not  secure  it  for  that  price. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I thought  that  would  be  the  explanation;  that  at 
some  point  it  must  be  higher. 

Dr.  Creel.  At  the  Columbia  Biver  Quarantine  Station  we  are 
paying  20^  cents;  at  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  26  cents;  at  Provi- 
dence, 27  cents;  at  San  Diego,  27.5  cents;  and  at  San  Juan,  P.  R., 
39  cents.  That  is  another  thing  that  enters  into  the  high  cost,  the 
transportation.  The  New  Orleans  Quarantine  Station  is  90  miles 
down  the  river. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  buy  it  in  Washington  and  transport  it  to 
Porto  Rico? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  on  buying  it  through  some 
of  the  other  governmental  agencies;  for  instance,  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  which  supplies  a great  many  lighthouses  just  at  such  points 
as  you  have  quarantine  stations,  and  there  are  a number  of  other 
governmental  agencies.  The  Navy  Department  is  transporting  sup- 
plies to  all  points  of  this  kind.  Has  there  ever  been  any  real  busi- 
nesslike effort  made  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be  a saving  in 
expenditures  through  using  those  agencies? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  tried  to  get  coal  through  the  Navy  Department 
this  past  winter  and  were  not  successful. 

The  Chairman.  You  tried  it  at  the  worst  time  and  touching  the 
worst  commodity. 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  not  tried  to  get  other  agencies  to  handle  our 
supplies.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  investigate.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  let  the  contracts  to  the  lowest  bidder  after  extensive 
advertising. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  here  is  what  I have  in  mind:  Here 
is  a place  where  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  buying  gasoline  and  you 
are  buying  gasoline,  and  it  is  highly  probable — I do  not  know  that 
it  would  Avork  out — that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  by  which 
both  of  you  could  get  your  fuel  cheaper  than  either  of  you  are 
getting  it? 
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Dr.  Creel.  There  are  no  facilities  ordinarily  for  storing  gasoline 
in  large  quantities,  and  we  get  that  presumably  in  the  same  way  by 
open-market  competition.  For  instance,  take  New  Orleans 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  New  Orleans  would  be  a place 
where  the  gasoline  demand  commercially  would  be  sufficiently  great 
to  probably  make  a standard  price,  and  that  would  be  true  of  a 
great  many  places,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  be  true  of  Porto 
Rico. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  question  of  subsistence  is  a big  item.  This  year 
the  subsistence  will  run  approximately  $6,000  more  than  last  year. 
In  1916  we  paid  a lump  sum  of  $18,348  for  disinfectants.  Last  year 
we  paid  $22,236.  This  year,  on  the  estimate  for  the  first  quarter,  we 
will  pay  $35,000.  Take  the  question  of  disinfectants  and  various 
items,  three  years  ago  you  could  buy  sulphur  for  less  than  $2  a hun- 
dredweight. It  has  gradually  increased  until  now  it  is  practically 
$5,  and  going  up.  Last  fall  we  could  get  sulphur  for  less  than  $4. 
A month  ago  it  was  practically  $5.  I think  next  year  it  will  be 
higher. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  about  using  some  other  article  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  use  cyanide  gas.  That  has  gone  up  the  same  way. 
We  used  to  be  able  to  purchase  sulphuric  acid  at  $1.50  per  hundred- 
weight; now  it  is  practically  $4. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  not  a number  of  cheap  disinfectants 
that  are  practically  as  good  as  sulphur  that  could  be  used,  or  have 
you  given  an}7  thought  to  that? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  have  given  a great  deal  of  thought  to  that.  There 
is  no  practical  fumigating  gas  that  is  lethal  to  vermin  and  animal 
life  (rats),  except  sulphur  dioxide,  hydrocyanic  gas,  and  carbon 
monoxide.  Those  are  practically  the  only  three  we  have. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  wharf  rentals,  electricity,  and  light. 
We  are  paying  $1,300  a year  more  than  we  did  last  year,  and  proba- 
bly there  will  be  some  increase  next  year.  At  one  place  alone — - 
San  Francisco — where  for  years  we  paid  $600  rental  for  wharfage, 
this  year  it  has  been  arbitrarily  increased  to  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Who  arbitrarily  increased  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  dock  commission  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Who  stood  for  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  stood  for  it,  because  we  could  not  do  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  said  to  the  State  of  California, 
and  this  is  what  you  should  have  said.  “ The  Government  of  the 
LTiited  States  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  prevent  bubonic 
plague  in  San  Francisco.  It  does  not  propose  to  be  robbed  in 
wharfage  charges.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  us  wharfage 
privileges  at  a fair  rate,  we  may  find  some  other  activities  for  our 
money,”  I suspect  that  San  Francisco  would  have  changed  its  tune. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  question  of  boat  repairs  is  a very  costly  one.  It 
fluctuates  from  year  to  year  so  we  can  not  give  any  definite  estimate 
of  what  that  work  will  cost  next  year.  For  instance,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1916  the  repairs  amounted  to  $13,000,  and  during  the 
fiscal  year  1917  they  amounted  to  $29,000.  Everything  entering  into 
the  repair  of  boats  has  greatly  increased  in  price.  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  machinery.  We  used  to  get  an  engine,  an  ordinary 
standard  marine  engine,  for  $1,400.  To-day  the  same  engine  costs 
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$2,500.  We  have  11  large  tugs  in  the  quarantine  service,  and  28  large 
gasoline-burning  launches.  The  maintenance  is  rather  high. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a provision  here  for  taking  over  the 
Baltimore  and  New  York  quarantine  stations? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  estimates  for  those  services,  and  is  a 
part  of  this  increase  due  to  that  fact  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Blue.  They  have  been  submitted  separately. 

The  Chairman.  General,  we  gave  you  $250,000  for  a leprosy 
hospital  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done? 

Dr.  Blue.  A board  has  been  appointed,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a site  for  the  leprosarium.  They  have  not  gone 
into  the  field  yet. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a provision  in  the  deficiency  bill  ask- 
ing for  an  appropriation  to  maintain  it,  which  we  struck  out.  We 
knew  nothing  about  it.  It  now  appears  that  it  was  wisely  stricken 
out. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  not  asked  for  additional  funds  for  the  support 
of  a leprosarium. 

The  Chairman.  I beg  your  pardon.  In  the  estimates  submitted 
there  was  a provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  leprosy  hospital. 

Dr.  Creel.  I can  explain  that,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  deficiency  requested  was  for  “ quarantine  mainte- 
nance, $30,000.”  It  simply  quoted  the  wording  of  the  beginning  of 
the  quarantine  maintenance  item,  which,  as  you  will  see,  reads  “ in- 
cluding the  leprosy  hospital  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.”  It  was  merely 
quoting  the  wording  of  the  law  that  the  $30,000  deficiency  applied  to. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  leprosarium  provided  for  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  always  kept  the  leprosy  hospital  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  separate? 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  paid  for  out  of  the  maintenance  of  quarantine 
stations.  If  you  will  note  the  language  of  the  appropriation  for 
quarantine  maintenance  it  reads  “ including  the  leprosy  hospital.” 
The  $30,000  deficiency  requested  did  not  apply  to  the  leprosy  hos- 
pital; it  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  quarantine  stations  in 
general. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  nothing  with  the  money  so  far. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  building  material,  I seriously 
doubt  the  advisability  of  attempting  to  build  that  station  at  this  time. 
But,  owing  to  the  demand  for  this  leprosarium,  the  service  is  going 
ahead  with  an  investigation  of  possible  sites. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  reached  no  conclusion  in  regard  to  it  as 
yet? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  so  busy  since  the  declaration 
of  war,  with  other  matters,  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  take  it  up 
fully. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a table  showing  your 
expenditure  of  the  major  items  under  this  maintenance  head  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I have  already  submitted  such  a table. 
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PREVENTION  OF  EPIDEMICS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Prevention  of  epidemics.”  You 
are  asking  for  $400,000.  How  much  of  a balance,  if  any,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  is  the  same  amount  appropriated  for  the  present 
fiscal  year,  and  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  Xew  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington  for  the  eradication  of  plague;  in  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee  for  the  eradication  of 
trachoma;  and  on  the  Mexican  border  for  the  prevention  of  typhus 
fever ; and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  for  the  prevention  of 
poliomyelitis.  As  to  the  amount  now  available,  I will  ask  Dr.  Mc- 
Laughlin to  make  a statement. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  On  the  1st  of  March  we  had  spent  $194,226,  leav- 
ing us  about  $206,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  not  spend  all  of  the  $400,000  ? 

BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  cut  the  California  work  from  an  aver- 
age of  from  $3,500  to  $4,000  a month  to  less  than  $10,000  a year. 
That  will  go  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  April.  The  same  is  true  of  Xew 
Orleans,  where  an  expenditure  of  about  $95,000  has  been  cut  to  less 
than  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Due  to  the  fact  that  you  have  cleaned  up  the 
sources  of  bubonic  plague? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  to  such  a point  that  it  remains  a smolder- 
ing focus  and  does  not  justif}7  a great  big  campaign.  What  we  want 
there  is  a skeleton  observation  station,  which  can  be  expanded  if  it 
lights  up  again,  which  is  not  probable.  We  are  maintaining  an  ob- 
servation station  there,  ready  to  expand,  if  anything  should  light  up, 
but  that  is  not  likely.  That  seems  like  the  sensible  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  3 our  chief  activities  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  your  plague  work  has  become  very  much  lessened? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  lessening  has  not  yet  taken  effect;  that  is 
to  become  effective  in  April.  We  have  been  going  right  along  in 
San  Francisco,  with  an  expenditure  in  January  of  $12,000  and  $8,000 
in  Februaiw,  reducing  the  expenditure  each  month. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

The  Chairman.  Have  37ou  done  any  work  touching  typhus  fever? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  at  Brownsville,  Eagle  Pass,  El  Paso.  Hi- 
dalgo, Laredo,  and  Rio  Grande,  Tex.,  the  aggregate  expenditure 
being  about  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  practicallv  no  work  done  with 
regard  to  yellow  fever? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Xo. 


INFANTILE  PARALYSIS. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  infantile  paralysis  this  year? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Practically  nothing  on  infantile  paralysis. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  infantile  pa- 
ralysis ? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  There  is  not  much  you  can  do  outside  of  the 
actual  epidemic  times,  and  while  there  have  been  places  where  this 
disease  existed  there  has  been  no  justification  for  the  expenditure  of 
a great  deal  of  money  in  any  one  place. 

TRACHOMA. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  continuing  your  trachoma  work  in 
the  three  States  mentioned? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  States  aiding  in  stamping  out  this  dis- 
ease ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Schereschewsky  to 
answer  that  question? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  had  cooperation  so  far  as  the 
health  authorities  are  concerned  but  no  great  aid  financially  from  the 
States.  The  State  of  Tennessee  spent  $500,  the  State  of  Virginia 
$1,200,  and  the  State  of  West  Virginia  $300. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  State  of  Kentucky  spend? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bill  vdiich  wTas  pending 
in  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  for  trachoma  work  be- 
came a law  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  very  recently,  because  the  legislature 
adjourned  only  last  week. 

Dr.  S cheresche wT sky.  I have  not  heard. 

Dr.  Blue.  A bill  passed  reorganizing  the  State  board  of  health 
and  joining  together  the  other  State  health  activities  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  outside  of  the  State  health  service. 

The  Chairman.  I know  a letter  was  written  to  me  touching  the 
matter,  and  I suggested  it  was  time  the  State  of  Kentucky  was  be- 
ginning to  show  a disposition  to  carry  a part  of  this  burden. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  local  authorities  have  furnished  hospitals  rent  free 
co  the  service  in  two  places. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that  in  spite  of  the  doctor’s  statement, 
vvhich  is  probably  technically  accurate,  there  has  been  spent,  through 
State  agencies,  considerable  money  in  Kentucky  with  regard  to  tra- 
choma. For  instance,  at  Hymon,  Ky.,  there  has  been  quite  a bit  of 
money  spent  in  connection  with  the  work  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  is  doing.  It  is  not  that  true,  and  did  they  not  furnish  you 
with  facilities  there  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes;  they  furnished  us  with  facilities.  I 
stated  that  we  had  very  good  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
authorities;  but  you  asked  me  what  the  State  had  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  you  what  they  were  doing  to  carry  the 
burden,  whether  through  State  appropriation  or  otherwise. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  had  excellent  cooperation  with  the 
local  authorities.  Local  agencies  have  helped  us,  and  these  hospitals, 
of  course,  have  been  given  to  us  rent  free,  and  there  has  been  a great 
deal  of  assistance  in  helping  us  to  do  the  work;  in  other  words,  the 
facilities  of  the  State  have  been  at  our  disposal  to  get  the  patients 
to  us  and  to  assist  in  the  campaigns  we  have  have  made  in  the  way  of 
popular  education,  and  so  on. 
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The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  have  not  quite  a number  of  the 
local  physicians  and  surgeons  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
treatment  of  trachoma  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  themselves  performing  the  usual  oper- 
ation in  the  treatment  of  trachoma  so  as  to  effect  cures? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes;  that  is  a fact.  Dr.  McMullen  has  held 
clinics  in  a number  of  places,  and  the  local  authorities  undertook  to 
get  the  cases  together  for  us.  He  has  held  clinics  and  demonstrated 
the  operation  in  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  physicians,  has 
given  them  instruction  in  the  method  of  recognition,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment,  and  in  that  way  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  the  need 
for  its  prevention  have  been  made  generally  known  to  the  medical 
profession  in  the  affected  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  results  are  you  getting  in  the  way  of  a re- 
duction of  trachoma? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Well,  in  some  places  we  have  cleaned  up  a 
county  to  such  a degree  that  it  has  become  a qustion  whether  or  not 
we  should  move  the  hospital.  For  instance,  in  Virginia,  at  Coeburn, 
we  are  seriously  considering  now  whether  that  hospital  ought  not 
to  be  moved  to  some  other  center.  There  has  been  a large  number 
of  persons  treated  and  their  disability  has  been  removed,  and  the 
demonstration  of  our  methods  of  the  cure  of  trachoma  has  been  so 
convincing  that  the  Army  has  been  given  instruction  in  the  matter, 
and  the  question  is  now  being  considered  of  removing  trachoma  from 
men  who  are  drafted  and  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  rejected 
on  account  of  that  disability  and  restoring  them  to  full  military  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  census  ever  been  taken  as  to  the  extent  of 
trachoma  in  the  United  States? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  a complete  census;  no,  sir.  We  have 
made  a great  maii}^  investigations  and  have  found  that  the  disease  is 
a good  deal  more  extensive  than  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
case.  If  I may  be  permitted,  I would  like  to  state  here  that  there 
is  now  urgent  need  for  continuing  and  extending  the  operation  of 
hospitals  in  other  States. 

Dr.  Blue.  In  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  and,  possibly, 
Texas.  A recent  survey  of  those  States  has  shown  that  trachoma  is 
very  prevalent  among  the  people  there. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  due  to  contact  with  the  Indians,  primarily  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so ; yes,  sir ; especially  through  the 
school  children. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  development  of  trachoma  in  the  North  a new 
development  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir.  Dr.  Schereschewsky  might  answer  that  ques- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  lie  surveyed  the  Indians  in  that  State 
about  four  years  ago. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Trachoma  has  been  prevalent  among  the 
Indians  for  probably  two  or  three  generations.  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  record  of  the  fact  that  they  suffered  from  an  eye  trouble 
which  had  the  earmarks  of  trachoma  away  back  in  1830  or  1840. 
Since  the  Indians  have  been  gathered  on  reservations  there  has  been 
a gradual  spread  of  the  disease  among  the  whites  in  reservation  areas, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  disease  is  probabty  being  spread 
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from  Indian  reservations.  The  service  conducted  a general  survey 
of  the  existence  of  trachoma  among  the  Indians  in  1912,  in  which 
every  Indian  reservation  in  the  United  States  was  covered  at  the 
time  of  the  survey.  A report  was  made  to  Congress.  The  conclusion 
was  drawn  that  there  was  a gradual  spread  of  the  disease  from  these 
reservations  out  into  the  surrounding*  population.  We  have  received 
advices  from  North  Dakota,  where  the  disease  is  prevalent  among* 
the  Indians  to  the  extent  of  about  17  per  cent,  that  the  disease  is 
gradually  becoming  prevalent  among  the  white  population. 

The  Chairman.  Trachoma  is  rather  a world-wide  disease,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  are  foci  of  trachoma,  of  course,  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  a disease  that  is  spread  essentially  along  lines 
of  communication.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  there  was  not 
much  trachoma  in  the  United  States.  While  the  United  States  is 
probably  not  nearly  so  much  affected  as  some  of  the  European 
countries,  still  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  and  the  surveys  made  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  have  shown  that. 

Dr.  Blue.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  it  from  the  United 
States  through  the  operation  of  the  immigration  laws  for  the  last 
15  years. 

The  Chairman.  The  treatment  of  it  is  very  simple  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  has  not  been  simple  up  to  now,  but  Dr. 
McMullen  has  developed  an  operative  method  for  the  treatment  of 
it  which  has  given  excellent  results.  Trachoma  has  long  been  looked 
upon  by  oculists  as  one  of  the  most  obstinate  diseases  of  the  eye  that 
exists. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  at  least  four  years,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  it  has  been  usually  cured,  except  in  extreme  cases,  by  an 
operation  which  is  not  mechanically  difficult. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Precisely,  yes,  sir ; and  that  is  Dr.  McMul- 
len’s work. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  saying  who  is  responsible  for  it,  but  I 
am  just  stating  the  fact. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  arrived  at  a point  where  the  science  of 
surgery  is  able  to  deal  with  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Blue.  I can  give  you  the  figures.  Out  of  a grand  total  of 
1,686  operations  performed,  it  is  estimated  that  1,500  cures  were 
effected. 

The  Chairman.  How  general  has  the  information  touching  this 
modern  and  successful  treatment  of  trachoma  been  given  to  and  is 
now  understood  by  the  medical  profession  generally? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  given  it  as  wide  publicity  as  we 
can.  Dr.  McMullen  has  written  a number  of  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  medical  journals;  he  has  demonstrated  the  method  of 
treatment  to  large  numbers  of  physicians;  a large  number  of  physi- 
cians have  seen  his  method  and  have  applied  it  themselves  and 
demonstrated  it  to  others.  We  have  published,  of  course,  various 
statements  in  regard  to  the  treatment;  we  have  demonstrated  the 
method  of  operation  to  Army  surgeons,  and  we  have  endeavored  to 
make  this  as  widely  known  as  any  other  operation,  although,  of 
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course,  changes  are  effected  rather  slowly  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  popular  idea  of  oculists  is  that  trachoma  is  an  extremely  obsti- 
nate and  almost  incurable  disease. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  opinion  held  by  any  oculist  who  is  at  all 
modern  and  up  to  date? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The,  Chairman.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  is  as  much  stupidity 
as  that  in  the  profession. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  As  a matter  of  fact.  Dr.  McMullen  demon- 
strated his  methods  to  an  oculist  who  is  now  in  the  Medical  Reserve 
Corps,  a very  prominent  oculist,  and  the  oculist  asked,  u Do  you 
seriously  believe  you  are  going  to  cure  that  disease  by  that  relatively 
simple  operation  ? ” Dr.  McMullen  said,  “ I do.”  He  said,  “ It  is 
just  like  wheat  in  the  bin,  and  I am  willing  to  bet  you  that  you  will 
not.”  He  remained  strong  in  his  belief  that  the  disease  could  not 
possibly  be  cured  by  that  single  operation  until  some  two  or  three 
months  later  Dr.  McMullen  was  able  to  show  him  differently. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  understandable  and,  perhaps, 
perfectly  proper,  because  there  are  so  many  things  advanced  by  the 
medical  profession  that  do  not  wash  that  skepticism  is  warranted,  but 
this  matter  has  now  been  demonstrated  over  a series  of  years.  Is  not 
this  your  real  trouble,  that  there  are  certain  diseases  of  the  eye  that 
so  closely  resemble  trachoma  that  they  are  frequently  confused  with 
trachoma  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the  ready  cure  that  trachoma 
is  by  means  of  a surgical  operation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Xo.  sir:  I do  not  think  so;  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  disease  of  the  eve,  I mean  inflammation  of  the  eyelid, 
which  hitherto  has  not  been  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  tra- 
choma. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  you  say  was  your  estimated  expenditure 
under  this  item  for  the  year? 

Dr.  Blue.  $44,727  for  trachoma  for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  speaking  of  the  total  expenditure  under  this 
ifem. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  will  be  about  $250,000:  we  will  turn  back 
about  $150,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  item,  then,  standing  at  $400,000.  as  it  does,  is, 
to  a certain  extent,  an  insurance  item? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Taking  the  outlook  of  the  situation  as  you  have  it, 
the  condition  of  the  war,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  what  is  your 
present  view  as  to  this  estimate  and  whether  it  could  be  safely  re- 
duced ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir:  I do  not  think  it  can  be  safely  reduced.  I think 
we  can  get  along  with  $400,000.  but.  of  course,  that  is  a mere  auess, 
Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  matters  now  stand,  with  the  expenditures  before 
you  as  you  now  anticipate  them,  and  with  nothing  new  developing, 
you  would  not  need  the  entire  $400,000.  in  all  probability? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  think  the  situation  in  the  country  generally 
is  such  that  it  probably  would  not  be  safe,  in  view  of  possible  con- 
tingencies, to  reduce  it? 
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Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir:  in  view  of  possible  contingencies  I would  rec- 
ommend that  it  be  left  at  $400,000. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  This  is  not  one  of  the  items  where  you  feel  it  incum- 
bent upon  you  to  spend  all  of  the  money  because  you  have  it  at  your 
disposal  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  an  item  of  this  kind  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee must  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  do  not  want 
to  appropriate  moneys  that  are  not  likely  to  be  used,  and  yet  in  an 
item  of  this  sort  the  committee  does  not  want  to  be  parsimonious  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  a need  for  all  the  money  you  ask  for. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  to  extend  this  trachoma  work  in 
accordance  with  our  recent  surveys  of  the  situation,  which  shows  that 
there  will  probably  be  a greater  expenditure  on  account  of  trachoma 
next  year  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  able  to  reduce  your 
expenditures  in  other  lines,  which  I think  is  very  commendable — 
this  reduction  of  expenditure  where  you  feel  that  for  the  time  you 
have  completed  your  work? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Of  course,  as  you  pointed  out,  this  item  is 
in  the  nature  of  insurance,  provided  the  funds  become  immediately 
available  for  contingencies  which  nobody  can  foresee. 

Dr.  Blue.  There  is  one  thing  that  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind:  Bubonic  plague  is  endemic  in  California,  and  its  prevalence 
in  normal  times  is  a constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  Xation. 
Under  war  conditions,  owing  to  the  movements  of  troops  and  the 
shifting  of  the  industrial  population,  the  danger  is  increased. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  war  conditions,  there 
is  not  the  amount  of  international  travel  nor  the  amount  of  immi- 
gration that  there  is  in  normal  times,  so  that  from  that  viewpoint 
the  danger  is  less  than  it  would  be  in  times  of  peace. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes;  the  introduction  from  abroad. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Our  traffic  with  plague  and  yellow  fever  ports 
in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies  has  been  speeded  up 
to  some  extent  since  the  war. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  So  that,  in  your  opinion,  under  the  conditions  that 
exist,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  reduce  this  item,  even  though  your  ex- 
penditures for  the  current  year  are  likely  to  be  considerably  less 
than  the  sum  asked  for? 

Dr.  Blue.  Xo,  sir;  it  would  not  be  safe,  in  my  opinion. 

PLAGUE  ERADICATIONS  IN  LOUISIANA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  figures  showing  the  amount  expended  on 
account  of  the  plague  eradication  measures  in  Louisiana  for  the 
previous  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  they? 

Dr.  Blue.  For  plague  eradicative  measures  in  Louisiana,  $210,483. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Those  are  the  figures  vou  have  in  this  document  Xo. 
495  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I want  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
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Dr.  Blue.  Those  are  the  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1917. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  expenditures  for  the  vear  ending 
June  30,  1916? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  was  very  materially  higher  for  1916. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Dr.  Creel.  In  1917  there  was  a reduction  of  the  force. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  it  a considerable  reduction? 

Dr.  Creel.  I was  down  there  for  a time,  and  one  of  the  reductions 
was  the  discontinuance  of  the  inspection  of  outgoing  freight  cars. 
That  meant  a reduction  of  70  inspectors. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  the  explanation  of  the  reduction  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  in  part;  then  the  labor  was  cut  down  and  the 
work  was  cut  down  otherwise. 

PLAGUE  ERADICATION  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  the  figures  showing  the  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  in  California? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  can  furnish  the  figures  for  1916.  The  expenditures 
were  much  larger  than  for  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  explanation  is  that  the  epizootic  infection  was 
widespread  throughout  the  State,  and  it  was  necessary  to  cover  more 
territory  in  destroying  the  ground  squirrel  than  in  1917. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  draw  on  this  fund  for  work  on  account  of 
any  other  infection,  or  for  any  other  work? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  drew  on  it  to  the  extent  of  $44,700  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  trachoma. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  draw  on  it  for  anything  else  besides  that  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  for  typhus-fever  work  on  the  Mexican  border, 
and  on  account  of  poliomyelitis,  or  infantile  paralysis,  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I understand  it,  you  are  largely  reducing  your 
California  work? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  still  continuing  the  work  of  ground-squirrel 
eradication  and  rat  eradication? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  continue  that 
work  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  operations  in  California  consisted  of  eradicative 
measures  in  the  counties  of  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Stanislaus, 
Merced,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  San  Benito,  and 
Monterey.  The  following  counties  showed  ground-squirrel  infec- 
tion: San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Alameda.  Forty- 
three  infected  squirrels  were  found  during  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  that  work  for  the  next 
fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  to  continue  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  ground  squirrel  is  very  destructive  to  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  in  California,  and  the  local  authorities  and  the 
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Federal  Government  are  spending  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
the  eradication  of  ground  squirrels  with  a view  to  reducing  the  agri- 
cultural loss.  I assume  that  in  the  expenditure  of  your  funds  for 
the  eradication  of  bubonic  plague,  through  the  destruction  of  ground 
squirrels  and  other  rodents,  you  are  careful  not  to  make  expenditures 
that  may  be  suggested,  urged,  or  encouraged  because  of  the  desire  of 
people  to  have  the  ground  squirrel  eradicated  on  account  of  his 
destructiveness  to  agriculture? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  been  very  careful,  because  we  are  only  inter- 
ested from  the  public-health  standpoint. 

OFFICES  ABROAD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  still  maintaining  offices  abroad  under  this 
epidemic  fund  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  one  at  Habana,  Cuba,  and  one  each  at 
Hongkong.  Shanghai,  and  Guayaquil. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  they  permanent  offices? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  one  at  Hongkong  could  not  be  called  per- 
manent. It  is  a question  of  exigency  as  to  how  long  it  will  last. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  has  it  been  there? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  practically  always  had  an  officer  in 
Hongkong. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  maintain  one  in  Italy? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Naples  is  our  European  headquarters.  Our 
men  are  sent  out  from  Naples  wherever  there  is  trouble. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  you  there? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  one  regular  commissioned  officer  and 
two  acting  assistant  surgeons  there  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  you  send  men  from  there  whenever  there 
is  trouble : When  a man  is  sent  from  there,  what  does  he  do  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  For  instance,  I Avas  in  charge  at  Naples,  and 
got  a wire  on  one  occasion  from  the  bureau  to  proceed  immediately 
to  Hamburg  to  enforce  the  United  States  quarantine  regulations.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  trouble  was  cholera  until  I got  there.  I also 
got  a similar  telegram  because  of  plague  at  Trieste.  The  man  who 
is  sent  takes  charge  of  the  situation.  He  takes  charge  of  the  issuance 
of  the  bills  of  health  in  that  port  so  as  to  protect  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  would  you  protect  the  LTnited  States  in  such 
a port? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  By  making  the  shipping  clean  before  it  leaves 
the  port,  holding  immigrants  in  quarantine,  and  disinfecting  the 
baggage,  and  thus  sending  the  ship  out  to  the  United  States  clean, 
despite  the  existence  of  plague  in  that  port. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Do  you  find  that  those  preventive  measures  in  the 
foreign  ports  where  the  communicable  diseases  are  likely  to  be  raging 
are  very  helpful  and  useful? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  very  helpful;  and  it  is  a much  better 
practice  than  trying  to  catch  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  send  men  to  every  port? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  send  a man  whenever  one  of  these  epidemics 
breaks  out  at  a port. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  have  one  at  Liverpool? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  Not  now;  but  we  liave  liacl  men  at  Liverpool. 
In  ordinary  times  United  States  consuls  give  the  bills  of  health,  but 
when  an  epidemic  appears  at  a port  the  person  having  charge  of 
the  bills  of  health  should  be  an  officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  the  work  be  considerably  enlarged  with  the 
coming  of  peace?  I presume  danger  will  then  arise  from  the  ordi- 
nary flow  of  travel,  immigration,  etc.  Is  that  true? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  work  you  do  in  Cuba  is  a preventive  work,  you 
say.  Now,  wdiat  is  that  work,  and  why  do  you  perform  it  there? 

"Dr.  Blue.  That  work  is  for  the  prevention  of  bubonic  plague.  As 
you  may  remember,  three  or  four  years  ago  there  wTas  quite  an 
acute  outbreak  of  plague  in  the  city  of  Habana.  The  disease  ex- 
tended to  Santiago  and  to  other  places  in  Cuba,  and  while  we 
believe  that  it  is  thoroughly  eradicated  there  at  this  time,  we  think 
it  necessary  to  keep  an  officer  in  Habana  for  observation  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  he  supposed  to  do?  Does  he  inspect  every 
ship  that  leaves  the  ports  of  Cuba  for  this  country? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  fumigates  ships  to  kill  vermin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  he  takes  charge  of  that  work  in  all  the  cities 
of  Cuba? 

Dr.  Blue.  Not  in  all  the  cities  of  Cuba.  This  work  is  done  at 
the  quarantine  station  at  Habana. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  work  includes  the  killing  of  rats  on  the  ships? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  He  has  charge  of  the  bills  of  health  issued  to 
every  ship  to  the  United  States.  They  can  not  have  a bill  of  health 
unless  they  conform  to  the  United  States  quarantine  regulations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  any  other  nation  have  health  officers  or  repre- 
sentatives at  any  of  the  ports  of  this  country  to  prevent  any  ships 
leaving  this  country  carrying  plague  or  any  other  communicable 
disease? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Foreign  consuls  give  bills  of  health  where  ves- 
sels have  been  exposed  to  the  infection. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  foreign  consuls  of  the  United  States,  for  instance, 
were  very  much  exercised  over  the  situation  down  there  at  New 
Orleans  wdien  we  had  the  plague,  and  the  regulations  under  their 
laws  were  enforced  at  New  Orleans  on  vessels  sailing  from  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Before  a ship  can  leave  Habana,  for  instance,  it  has 
to  receive  clearance  papers? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  we  not  require  through  our  consuls  that  no 
ship  could  leave  there  for  this  country  until  it  was  fumigated? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  could  require  that,  but  the  consul  would 
send  to  us  the  bill  for  fumigating  the  vessels,  and  the  work  would 
be  done  in  an  uneconomical  and  unsatisfactory  Avay.  We  have  found 
that  w henever  there  is  any  actual  danger,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a 
medical  officer  there  in  charge.  Otherwise  the  work  will  not  be 
satisfactorily  done,  and  w-e  will  be  charged  for  it.  The  consuls  would 
frequently  simply  hire  somebody  to  do  the  work.  Therefore  we  leave 
it  to  the  consul  only  where  there  is  no  danger,  but  when  there  is  an 
actual  danger,  we  have  one  of  our  men  on  the  spot. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  considerable  danger  of  yellow  fever 
infection  from  Cuba? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  pretty  close  to  us,  and  the  time  of  passage 
is  short. 

Dr.  Blue.  There  is  no  yellow  fever  in  Cuba  at  this  time.  The 
nearest  infected  point  is  Merida,  Yucatan,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  should  not  Cuba  be  made  to  pay  the  bill  for 
fumigating  those  vessels?  We  could  deny  their  vessels  entrance  to 
our  ports  if  they  had  bubonic  plague  or  any  other  communicable 
disease  of  that  character  on  board.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  ships 
could  not  enter  a port  in  this  country,  the  shipowners  would  pay  the 
doctor’s  bill. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  do  not  care  anything  about  it.  The 
expense,  of  course,  would  be  on  the  steamship  company.  It  might 
be  an  American  ship,  and  if  it  was  held  up  at  port  it  might  cost  as 
much  as  $200  per  hour. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  I should  think  the  ship  companies  would 
attend  to  it. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir.  It  would  be  a very  expensive  propo- 
sition if  they  came  in  with  a case  of  bubonic  plague  on  board  and 
were  held  up.  It  might  cost  them  $200  an  hour. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  knowing  that  it  would  cost  that  much,  don’t 
you  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  have  the  fumigating  done  be- 
fore leaving  Habana? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  There  would  be  an  incentive  to  do  it  in  a slip- 
shod way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  not  the  knowledge  that  they  were  likely  to  be 
held  up  at  a cost  of  $200  per  hour  be  an  inducement  for  them  to  do 
it  properly? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  would  take  chances.  They 
would  say,  “ we  may  get  by  and  we  may  not,  but  we  will  take 
chances  on  it.” 

Mr.  Byrnes,  It  looks  like  we  are  going  to  all  of  the  expense,  and 
that  we  will  be  taking  charge  of  the  public  health  service  of  the 
entire  world.  If  we  are  to  go  into  every  nation  of  the  world  and 
take  charge  of  this  work  and  pay  the  expense 

Dr.  McLaughlin  (interposing).  It  is  the  most  enlightened 
policy. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  the  first  line  of  defense. 

Dr.  Creel.  The  actual  expense  of  the  fumigation  at  Habana  is 
borne  by  the  ships. 

EXPENSE  OF  FUMIGATION  PLACED  ON  VESSELS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  provision  was  put  in  the  bill  last  year : 

“ Hereafter  the  cost  of  fumigation  and  disinfection  shall  be 
charged  vessels  from  foreign  ports  at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.” 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  provision. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  anybody  in  charge  of  that? 

Dr.  Creel.  That  provision,  of  course,  would  not  apply  to  the 
fumigation  of  ships  at  Habana,  but.  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  require 
the  agents  or  the  owners  of  ships  at  Habana  to  supply  all  of  the 
materials  and  the  labor  for  the  fumigation.  For  fumigation  of  ves- 
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sels  coming  into  the  United  States  ports  we  have  been  collecting 
fees,  and  they  probably  amount  to  over  $30,000  to  be  turned  in  this 
year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  fees  covering  the  expense  of  the  fumigating 
work  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  at  United  States  quarantine  stations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  say  that  that  is  not  sufficient,  and  that  you 
have  to  fumigate  at  the  other  end,  too? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  logical  place  to  fumigate  a ship  to  prevent  infec- 
tion is  at  the  port  where  the  vessel  is  empty  and  where  the  plague  is 
prevailing,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  effectively  fumigate  a vessel 
that  is  loaded. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  require  fumigation  here? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir:  the  vessel  is  fumigated  in  such  a way  that 
we  know  that  it  is  effectively  done,  and  thereafter  such  vessel  may 
enter  the  United  States  without  further  fumigation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  the  vessel  is  fumigated  here  the  steamship 
companies  must  pay  the  expense,  but  if  the  fumigating  is  done  in 
Havana  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  Now,  if  you 
waited  until  the  vessel  came  to  the  United  States  you  would  fumi- 
gate it  at  their  expense. 

Dr.  Creel.  I endeavored  to  make  that  point  plain  in  my  pre- 
liminary statement.  At  Havana  they  have  to  supply  all  the  materials 
and  labor  for  the  fumigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  simply  superintend  it? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  it  is  done  at  this  end  you  do  the  work,  fur- 
nish the  materials,  and  charge  the  shipowners  with  it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  at  the  other  end  you  do  the  work  and  they 
furnish  the  supplies? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  furnish  the  supplies  and  the  labor. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Everything  except  the  supervision. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  do  any  work  under  this  appropriation  in 
Panama  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir.  Panama  has  an  independent  quarantine  service 
which  does  all  of  the  quarantine  work  for  the  Canal  Zone.  We 
furnish  the  officer  or  director. 

FIELD  INVESTIGATIONS  OF  DISEASES  OF  MAN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  field  investigations  the  current  appropriation  is 
$200,000,  and  your  estimate  is  $200,000.  Outside  of  that  there  is  a 
supplemental  estimate  for  an  additional  $100,000. 

Dr.  Blue.  This  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  of  industrial  hygiene  and  infant  mortality. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  expended  of  this  $200,000? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  spent  all  of  it,  except  about 
$10,000.  We  have  to  have  a little  margin  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to  this  time  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I can  not  give  that  now,  but  I will  supply 
the  information  for  the  record.  We  have  spent  all  of  our  appropria- 
tion in  proportionate  amounts.  I can  furnish  a statement  of  the 
exact  expenditures. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  use  this  fund  for? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  This  fund  is  used  in  making  field  investi- 
gations and  studies  of  the  diseases  of  man.  Those  investigations 
cover  infectious  diseases,  public-health  administration,  dietary 
diseases,  investigations  of  water  supplies,  industrial  hygiene,  and 
school  hygiene. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  use  it  last  year? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  used  this  money  in  carrying  on  syste- 
matic researches  and  field  investigations  on  the  subjects  which  I have 
just  enumerated. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  a list  of  your  investigations  of  given  sub- 
jects— 

Dr.  Schereschewsky  (interposing).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Showing  the  localities  involved,  so  that  we  can  see 
what  you  spent  and  when  you  have  spent  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  I have  it  right  here.  I can  take 
up  these  items  one  by  one,  if  you  desire.  Last  year  we  spent  on 
studies  of  filariasis  $1,339.49. 


FILARIASIS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  that? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Filariasis  is  a disease  which  is  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a worm  in  the  blood  transmitted  by  the  mosquito. 
When  it  is  young  it  is  in  the  blood,  and  after  it  grows  older  it  gets 
into  the  lymphatics. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  study  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  This  particular  one  was  a study  of  its 
prevalence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  it  prevalent  to  any  great  extent? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  was  prevalent  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Carolina, 
and  especially  at  Charleston. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  has  been  the  result  of  your  study  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  this  particular  study? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  This  was  a study  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  and  of  the  mosquito  which  transmits  it,  and  consequently  the 
question  of  taking  proper  precautions  against  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  just  make  that  study  for  your  own  informa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No.  We  inform  the  local  State  authorities 
of  the  prevalence  of  a disease  of  that  character  and  publish  a bul- 
letin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A bulletin  issued  by  whom? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  service  issued  a bulletin  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  the  communities  where  you  found  the  disease  prev- 
alent ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir.  The  nature  of  the  disease  was  explained  in  the 
bulletin  together  with  the  methods  of  fighting  it. 

INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE WISCONSIN. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Industrial  hygiene,  $21,164.55. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  spend  that  money? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  various  localities  where  the  field  investi- 
gations were  conducted.  A part  of  that  fund  was  expended  in  the 
field  office  and  laboratory  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  addition  to  that 
we  conducted  investigations  of  various  matters  of  industrial  hygiene 
in  different  States.  I will  give  you  a brief  summary  of  where  we  did 
this  work.  We  concluded  the  study  we  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  on  the  conditions  of  health  sur- 
rounding women  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  including  the  effect  of 
the  hours  of  labor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  find  in  that  State? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  that  particular  State  the  Wisconsin  In- 
dustrial Commission  were  very  desirous  of  getting  information  from 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  enable  them  to  fix  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  in  relation  to  their  health  as  required  by  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  Department  of  Labor  makes  those  investigations 
about  every  time  that  you  get  out  a bulletin  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Xot  in  regard  to  health. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  write  a lot  about  the  effect  of  the  hours  of  labor 
upon  the  health  of  women? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I know  of  no  stud}7  of  the  physiological  ef 
feet  of  the  hours  of  labor, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  found,  as  a general  rule,  that  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  were  not  so  long  as  to  produce  de- 
terioration of  the  health  of  women  who  were  engaged  in  it,  but  we 
found  that  the  longer  the  hours  of  labor  the  more  time  was  wasted  by 
the  employee  in  taking  rests  from  time  to  time  and  that  on  the  whole 
the  amount  of  work  they  accomplished  in  10  hours  was  not  any 
greater  than  the  amount  of  work  accomplished  in  8 hours. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  there  anything  in  the  finding  that  could  not 
have  been  discovered  by  somebody  other  than  a doctor  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  fact  that  if  a woman  works  more  she  rests  more 
is  a matter  of  observation. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Certainly ; but  here  is  the  way  you  have  to 
determine  that.  It  is  not  generally  known,  for  instance,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  that  if  a person  works  10  hours  a day  they  do  not  work  all 
of  the  time.  That  was  only  a part  of  the  study. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  an  economic  study  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Entirely  so. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir.  This  study  was  just  one  part  of  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  required  the  services  of  a doctor  in  making 
that  investigation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  examined  the  physical  condition  of  the 
girls,  too. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  found  them  in  fairly  good  condition? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  had  to  do  that.  How  could  we  assist 
the  industrial  commission  in  giving  them  the  assistance  they  required 
without  making  the  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  found  some  in  not  good  physical  condition  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  you  determine  that  the  average  person’s  con- 
dition was  due  to  eight,  or  seven,  or  nine  hours’  labor  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  determined  whether  or  not  the  physical 
condition  was  of  a character  that  would  be  influenced  by  the  hours  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  be  that  condition? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  When  we  find  that  a poor  physical  condi- 
tion is  clearly  due  to  something  which  is  not  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation, why,  the  condition  can  not  be  due  to  the  occupation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  indicate  that  it  was  due  to  the  occupa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  occupation  was ; 
it  depends  entirely  upon  the  occupation.  If  a person  is  exposed  to 
dust  and  we  find  that  dust  has  produced  inflammation  of  the- 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  That  would  not  be  due  to  the  eight- 
hour  clay  if  you  found  a person  suffering  from  dust.  You  were  to 
investigate  not  that,  but  the  effects  of  the  eight-hour  day  on  the 
health  of  the  employees  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  length  of  the  exposure  to  the  hazard 
would  have  a more  marked  effect  on  the  health.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  industrial  poisons.  If  a person  were  exposed  for  10  hours 
he  might  absorb  enough  to  become  poisoned,  whereas  if  only  exposed 
for  eight  hours  he  might  be  able  to  neutralize  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  States  of  the  Union  now  call  on  this  service  to  in- 
vestigate in  the  States  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  law  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  one  State,  at  the  request  of  one  commission,  you 
investigated  the  effect  there  in  certain  industries,  and  if  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  should  ask  you  to  come  and  investigate  the  conditions 
in  that  State,  you  would  send  doctors? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Before  asking  us  to  assist  them  they  asked 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  make  the  study,  but  the  Department  of 
Labor  refused  to  make  the  study.  The  laws  require  that  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  shall  not  be  such  as  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of  women,  and  consequently  the  med- 
ical question  had  to  be  determined. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  the  State  do  to  determine  the  result  of  its 
own  laws? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  State  decided  that  the  question  of 
whether  the  hours  of  labor  were  prejudicial  to  the  health,  safety,  or 
welfare  of  women  was  one  to  be  determined  after  due  investigation 
of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  they  make  the  investigation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  cooperated,  but  they  had  not  the  ex- 
pert assistants  at  their  command. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  did  not  have  doctors  there  to  tell  them  whether 
the  eight-hour  law  affected  the  health  of  the  women? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Doctors  who  had  the  necessary  industrial 
experience  as  well. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  doctor  did  you  have  who  had  industrial  exper- 
ience ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Several. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Myself  and  an  assistant  of  mine. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  make  this  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I supervised  it. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  went  out  there? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  industrial  experience  had  you  had? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I have  been  studying  matters  of  industrial 
hygiene  for  three  or  four  years  past,  and,  in  fact,  before  coming  here 
I was  in  charge  of  those  matters. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  there  was  no  doctor  in  Wisconsin  who  had  had 
that  experience? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I was  unable  to  find  anybody  there  who 
had  this  information.  As  a matter  of  fact,  this  is  a matter  that  has 
been  very  little  studied  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I do  not  think  you  had  any  more  right  to  go  out 
there  than  to  take  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  take  in  every 
State.  If  the  State  of  Wisconsin  passes  a law  which  provides  that 
they  must  not  work  hours  that  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the 
employees,  it  certainly  should  have  doctors  there  to  determine  that, 
without  calling  on  you. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Service, 
as  I take  it,  to  assist  State  and  local  authorities  in  carrying  out 
their  plans  for  improving  public  health.  We  endeavor  to  aid  and 
cooperate  with  the  State  and  local  authorities  and  give  them  as- 
sistance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  scope  of  your  activities 
comes  from  the  State  or  the  Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  Federal  Government.  • 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  your  business  to  aid 
the  States  in  doing  what  they  may  think  is  desirable? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  To  aid  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Federal  Health  Service  to  aid  the  States  in  doing  what  the  States 
may  consider  is  desirable? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I mean  to  aid  them  in  coming  to  a con- 
clusion in  public-health  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  do  you  consider  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Health  Service  to  aid  States  in  coming  to  a conclusion  touching 
matters  that  the  States  consider  they  want  to  be  informed  on  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Matters  affecting  public  health. 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  a matter  of  Federal  law. 

The  Chairman.  Because  of  the  law? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
8 of  the  act  of  February  15,  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  interpretation  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
aid  the  State  in  any  health  work  that  the  State  may  see  fit  to  under- 
take? 

Dr.  Blue.  I will  state  it  this  way:  When  a State  has  a health 
problem  on  its  hands  it  is  our  duty,  at  the  request  of  the  State,  to 
assist  them  in  solving  that  problem. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  depend  on  whether  you  considered  it  a 
problem  or  not. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  would  not  go  in  unless  it  was  a problem. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem  presented  by  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin was  a problem  created  by  an  act  of  its  legislature.  Suppose  the 
legislature  had  passed  a law  requiring  that  labor  should  be  only  used 
for  such  period  of  time  as  would  least  affect  the  muscular  activity  of 
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the  persons  employed  in  it,  would  you  have  considered  it  essential  on 
the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  carry  on  an  investigation  to 
determine  at  what  period  of  activity  that  point  wTas  reached? 

Dr.  Blue.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  called  upon  to  help  only  in  the 
case  of  real  health  problems. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  problem.  The  doctor 
says  that  as  a matter  of  fact  they  got  no  aid  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  at  all. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky".  We  did  get  assistance  from  the  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  assistance? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  cooperated  with  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  they  cooperate  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  aiding  us  in  making  this  study. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky".  They  placed  one  of  their  deputies 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  They  gave  you  a guide  to  carry  you 
to  the  place  where  you  were  to  do  the  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  they  give  you  any  doctor  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  they  give  you  a dollar? 

Dr.  Schereschew'sky.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  gave  you  nothing  but  a pilot  to  carry  you  to 
the  place  where  you  were  to  make  the  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Were  you  aiding  them  or  were  they  aiding  you? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to 
give  them  information. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  gave  you  a pilot  to  carry  you  to  the  place  to 
make  the  investigation  entirely  by  the  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government.  You  say  there  was  not  a man  in  the  State  who 
could  help  you? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No  ; I did  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  were  really  aiding  them  to  make  the 
investigation,  and  they  simply  furnished  a man  to  carry  you  to  the 
place  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I want  to  state  that  the  act  approved  August  14,  1912, 
authorizes  the  Public  Health  Service  to  study  and  investigate  the 
diseases  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  On  which  authority  are  you  predicating  your 
case? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  can  proceed  on  either  authority. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  important  that  we  get  the  view  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  respecting  the  law. 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  bears  the  construction  that  you  put  on  it, 
we  have  been  wasting  a great  deal  of  time,  because  it  provides  that 
whatever  the  Public  Health  Service  considers  it  is  desirable  to  do  it 
is  thereby  authorized  to  do. 

Section  3 of  the  act  of  February  15,  1893,  an  act  granting  addi- 
tional quarantine  powers  and  imposing  additional  duties  upon  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  reads  as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Supervising  Surgeon  General  of  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
shall,  immediately  after  this  act  takes  effect,  examine  the  quarantine  regula- 
tions of  all  State  and  municipal  boards  of  health,  and  shall,  under  the  direction 
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of  tlie  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  cooperate  with  and  aid  State  and  municipal 
boards  of  health  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  such  boards  and  in  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
contagious  or  infectious  diseases  into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
and  into  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  another  State 
or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  all  rules  and  regulations  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  operate  uniformly  and  in  no  manner  dis- 
criminate against  any  port  or  place:  and  at  such  ports  and  places  within  the 
United  States  as  have  no  quarantine  regulations  under  State  or  municipal 
authority,  where  such  regulations  are  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  or  into  one  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  at  such  ports  and  places  within  the  United  States  where 
quarantine  regulations  exist  under  the  authority  of  the  State  or  municipality 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  such  diseases  into  the  United  States,  or  into  one 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary  and  proper,  make  such  additional  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  such  diseases  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries,  or  into  one  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  from  another  State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  when 
said  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  they  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  enforced  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
States  and  municipalities,  where  the  State  or  municipal  health  authorities  will 
undertake  to  execute  and  enforce  them ; but  if  the  State  or  municipal  authori- 
ties shall  fail  or  refuse  to  enforce  said  rules  and  regulations,  the  President 
shall  execute  and  enforce  the  same  and  adopt  such  measures  as  in  his  judg- 
ment shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  or  spread  of  such  diseases, 
and  may  detail  or  appoint  officers  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served by  vessels  at  the  port  of  departure  and  on  the  voyage,  where  such  vessels 
sail  from  any  foreign  port  or  place  to  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States, 
to  secure  the  best  sanitary  conditions  of  such  vessel,  her  cargo,  passengers,  and 
crew,  which  shall  be  published  and  communicated  to  and  enforced  by  the  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States.  None  of  the  penalities  herein  imposed  shall 
attach  to  any  vessel  or  owner  or  officer  thereof  until  a copy  of  this  act,  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  has  been  posted  up  in  the 
office  of  the  consul  or  other  consular  officers  of  the  United  States  for  ten  days 
in  the  port  from  which  said  vessel  sailed,  and  the  certificate  of  such  consul  or 
consular  officer  over  his  official  signature  shall  be  competent  evidence  of  such 
posting  in  any  court  of  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Blue.  I realize  now  that  you  were  not  discussing  communicable 
diseases  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  sav  that  your  authority  is  based  upon  the 
act  to  change  the  name  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  increase  the  pay  of  officers 
of  said  service,  and  for  other  purposes,  found  in  Chapter  288,  Vol- 
ume 37,  of  the  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  page  309,  which  was 
approved  August  Id.  1912,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as  the  Public  Health  Service,  and 
all  laws  pertaining  to  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the 
L'nited  States  shall  hereafter  apply  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  all 
regulations  now  in  force,  made  in  accordance  with  law  for  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States,  shall  apply  to  and  remain 
in  force  as  regulations  of  and  for  the  Public  Health  Service  until  changed 
or  rescinded.  The  Public  Health  Service  may  study  and  investigate  the 
diseases  of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation  and  spread  thereof, 
including  sanitation  and  seVage  and  the  pollution,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  the  navigable  streams  and  lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  it  may  from 
time  to  time  issue  information  in  the  form  of  publications  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 
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Sec.  2.  That  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  October  next  after  the  passage  of  this 
act  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned  medical  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
shall  be  at  the  following  rates  per  annum:  Surgeon  General,  $6,000;  Assistant  Surgeon 
General,  $4,000;  senior  surgeon,  of  which  there  shall  be  ten  in  number,  on  active  duty, 
$3,500;  surgeon,  $3,000;  passed  assistant  surgeon,  $2,400:  assistant  surgeon,  $2,000, 
and  the  said  officers,  excepting  the  Surgeon  General,  shall  receive  an  additional 
compensation  of  ten  per  centum  of  the  annual  salary  as  above  set  forth  for  each  five 
years’  service,  but  not  to  exceed  in  all  forty  per  centum:  Provided,  That  the  total 
salary,  including  the  longevity  increase,  shall  not  exceed  the  following  rates:  Assistant 
Surgeon  General,  $5,000;  senior  surgeon,  $4,500;  surgeon,  $4,000:  Provided  further, 
That  there  may  be  employed  in  the  Public  Health  Service  such  help  as  may  be 
provided  for  from  time  to  time  by  Congress. 

Is  it  your  contention  that  the  language  “may  study  and  investigate 
the  diseases  of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation  and 
spread  thereof’'  is  sufficient  authority  to  undertake  any  activity 
that  any  State  health  board  may  desire  you  to  undertake,  and 
which  you  think  it  desirable  to  undertake? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  gives  you  the  entire  activities 
of  the  human  race  as  the  scope  of  your  authority,  without  limitation 
other  than  what  may  be  forced  upon  you  by  a limitation  of  money  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I think  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  law  to  give  us  author- 
ity to, investigate  the  diseases  of  man. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  undertaking  to  interpret  what  is  meant 
by  that  phrase.  It  may  have  a very  important  bearing  on  how 
much  we  give  you.  If  your  interpretation  of  that  phrase  is  that 
anything  relating  to  the  health  of  mankind  is  within  the  proper  scope 
of  your  activities,  it  is  important  that  Congress  should  understand  it. 

Dr.  Blue.  I should  like  to  have  a little  time  in  which  to  think 
that  over.  I do  not  know  exactly  what  purpose  you  have  in  asking 
that  question. 

The  Chairman.  The  purpose  I have  is  to  find  out  what  you  con- 
sider to  be  the  scope  and  extent  of  your  activities,  so  we  may,  if  we 
do  not  agree  with  you,  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  activities  that  we  think  are  beyond  your  scope. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  language  of  the  appropriation  act,  it  seems  to  me, 
covers  the  subject.  It  reads  as  follows: 

And  investigate  the  diseases  of  man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation 
and  spread  thereof. 

The  Chairman.  That  language  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  language  of 
the  act. 

Dr.  Blue.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  gives  us  the  authority  ? 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  for  your  construction. 

Dr.  Blue.  I think  it  does. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  does  what? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  gives  us  authority  to  “ investigate  the  diseases  of 
man  and  conditions  influencing  the  propagation  and  spread  thereof.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  there  any  report  in  Wisconsin  of  the  existence 
of  disease,  any  disease  of  man  in  those  places  or  diseases  of  woman  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  law  included  sanitary  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  talking  of  the  authority  to  investigate  the 
diseases  of  man.  Was  there  any  report  of  the  existence  of  diseases? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  And  to  see  what  the  sanitary  conditions 
were  and  to  determine  what  diseases  did  exist  so  as  to  give  the  proper 
remedies. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I understand  you,  they  did  not  ask  you  to  investi- 
gate the  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  labor 
law  on  the  health  of  women  employees? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I did  not  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  fatigue  a disease  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No ; as  a condition. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  construe  that  an  investigation  as  to 
when  fatigue  comes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  deleterious  is  an 
investigation  of  a disease  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Because  fatigue  when  it  reaches  a certain 
condition  does  produce  disease. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably,  but  so  does  a lack  of  food  produce 
disease.  Would  you  consider  that  you  are  warranted  in  examining 
into  questions  of  foods  and  the  raising  of  them  and  the  planting  of 
them  in  order  to  have  a sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  population  well 
fed  as  an  incident  to  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  man  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  get  the  definition.  These  questions  are 
not  idle  questions. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I understand,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  ascertain  whether  you  so  construe  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  man  as  to  practically  mean  that  inasmuch  as 
man  may  have  diseases  from  many  causes  that  anything  relating  to 
man  is  or  may  be  connected  with  disease  and  therefore  you  are  war- 
ranted in  undertaking  any  study  relating  to  mankind  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No  ; we  do  not  undertake  that.  We  under- 
took the  study  of  how  long  people  should  be  engaged  in  occupational 
pursuits  of  a certain  character  without  hurting  their  health.  Under 
the  language  of  the  act  of  1912  also  “ conditions  influencing  the  propa- 
gation and  spread  thereof.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  claim  that  you  were  asked  to  engage  in  an 
investigation  to  determine  that  fatigue  was  a disease  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  asked  us  to  investigate  conditions 
surrounding  the  employment  of  women. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  f actory  conditions. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir,  investigate  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  women  were  employed  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
and  also  with  reference  to  the  hours  of  labor  which  should  be  recom- 
mended in  view  of  the  factory  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Here  was  the  problem  that  was  presented  to  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  It  had  seen  fit  to  pass  a law  without  sufficient 
definition  to  know  what  it  meant.  It  passed  a law  that  prohibited 
labor  that  should  be  deleterious,  without  undertaking  to  define 
what  such  labor  should  be.  It  concluded  that  it  could  not  arrive 
at  a solution  of  a problem  that  it  had  created,  not  a problem  that 
existed  by  virtue  of  disease,  not  a problem  that  existed  by  anything 
other  than  a statutory  enactment  of  the  State  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  it  then  called  upon  you  to  conduct  an  investigation 
as  to  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  hours  of  labor.  Is  not 
that  true? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  To  limit  the  hours  of  labor  so  that  they 
would  not  produce  disease. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Do  you  consider  that  solving  that 
problem  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  a proper  activity  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  that  the  way  we  conducted  it,  it 
was  a proper  activity;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I repeat,  what,  if  any,  case  can  you  con- 
ceive of  of  activity  that  would  be  outside  of  your  scope?  What 
can  not  }mu  do  ? Perhaps,  we  can  get  at  this  by  a process  of  elimina- 
tion. What  can  not  you  gentlemen  do  under  the  act,  assuming  that 
you  get  all  the  money  you  want? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I imagine  there  are  a number  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  I should  like  to  have  them  named,  and  then  we 
can  exclude  them  from  our  fears. 

RELATION  OF  FATIGUE  TO  DISEASE. 

Fatigue  resulting  from  normal  human  activities  followed  by  a period  of  rest  is  not 
harmful.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  fatigue-producing  activities  should  be  renewed 
only  when  the  body  is  completely  recuperated.  If  bodily  activities  are  habitually 
renewed  before  such  recuperation  takes  place  fully,  there  is  a gradual  accumulation 
of  fatigue  products  in  the  body,  producing  a condition  of  overfatigue.  The  com- 
plete elimination  of  fatigue  products  by  adequate  rest  periods  is  essential  to  the 
continuance  of  health.  Unless  they  are  completely  removed  the  condition  of  the 
body  resembles  a furnace  which  is  choked  with  ashes.  It  no  longer  functions  per- 
fectly. Unfortunately,  these  conditions  of  chronic  overfatigue  are  only  too  frequent. 
They  lead  to  rapid  physical  deterioration  and  premature  breakdowns.  The  condi- 
tion of  overfattgue  also  greatly  weakens  the  normal  body  defenses  against  communi- 
cable diseases  such  as  pneumonia,  meningitis,  and  tuberculosis.  They  also  tend  to 
cause  disordered  functioning  of  the  glands  of  the  body,  such  as  the  thyroid  gland, 
thus  leading  to  a condition  known  as  “hypothyroidism,”  which  is  characterized  by 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  weakness,  and  “nervousness.”  Careful  observations  in 
hospital  wards  lead  more  and  more  to  the  conviction  that  a condition  of  chronic  over- 
fatigue is  at  the  bottom  of  a large  number  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases. 

At  a convention  which  took  place  in  Washington,  Dr.  David  Edsall,  professor  of 
medicine  in  Harvard  University,  and  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  country 
on  internal  medicine  and  industrial  diseases,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a chronic 
condition  of  overfatigue  was,  in  his  judgment,  the  most  important  single  cause  of 
physical  breakdowns  and  injury  to  the  health  in  the  industrial  group  of  the  popula- 
tion. A similar  view  has  been  expressed  by  Dr.  Alfred  Stengel,  professor  of  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School. 

The  role  of  overfatigue  in  diminishing  the  resistance  to  infection  is  well  illustrated 
by  some  observations  on  meningitis  made  at  the  Great  Lakes  Training  Station.  Dur- 
ing the  recent  epidemic  of  meningitis  a number  of  the  carriers  were  'detected  and 
isolated.  These  remained  perfectly  well  for  a considerable  period  of  time.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  snowfall,  however,  much  snow  shoveling  had  to  be  done,  at  which  a 
group  of  carriers  assisted,  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  requiring  severe  work  on 
their  part.  Shortly  after  the  exertions  in  snow  shoveling  a number  of  them  suddnely 
became  ill  with  meningitis.  The  frequency  of  pneumonia  is  striking  among  steel 
workers,  who  are  well  known  to  work  long  hours  at  severe  muscular  exertion.  Because 
of  the  accumulating  evidence  of  the  part  played  by  overfatigue  as  a menace  to  the 
health  this  condition  becomes  a subject  of  great  importance  from  a public-health 
tandpoint. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  result  was  that  we  found  that  the 
conditions  in  factories,  with  the  exception  of  certain  things  which 
were  pointed  out  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  were  generally  satis- 
factory, and  that  the  hours  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisional  schedule  which  they  established,  were  not 
such  as  to  cause  any  ill  health. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a report,  then,  as  to  the  satisfactory 
condition  of  their  factories  and  the  laws  under  which  they  operated? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No;  they  were  found  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  to  what  extent  did  you  find  them  unsat- 
isfactory? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  made  a large  number  of  recommenda- 
tions in  which  the  factory  conditions  could  be  substantially  im- 
proved, which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  hours  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  the  purpose  of  your  investigation  was 
not  to  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  their  factory  laws  but  was  a study 
of  the  diseases  of  man? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  were  the  specific  recommendations  you  made 
to  improve  the  factory  conditions? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  made  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  illumination,  in  regard  to  methods  of  dust 
removal,  in  regard  to  first  aid  and  medical  treatment  for  employees, 
in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  rest  rooms  and  the  type  of  rest 
rooms,  in  regard  to  drinking  fountains  and  sanitary  drinking  foun- 
tains, in  regard  to  the  proper  conformation  of  seats  so  as  to  enable 
women  to  be  comfortably  seated,  and  we  made  recommendations  as 
to  the  proper  location  of  sewing  machines  and  various  factory 
machines  there  so  that  labor  could  be  conducted  at  them  with  the 
least  physical  stress. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a moment.  How  many  men  were  engaged 
on  this  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  had  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  one  man  existed  in  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  did  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  who  could  describe  to 
them  the  character  of  seats  in  which  they  should  sit  in  order  to  work 
and  not  produce  undue  fatigue  upon  the  female  employees  ? That,  I 
understand,  is  the  reason  you  took  it  up  and  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
did  not  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  investigated  a great  many  other  con- 
ditions than  that.  You  simply  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  were 
some  of  the  recommendations  we  made. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  and  the  more  you  talk  about  the 
thing  the  more  clearly  it  proves  that  you  gentlemen  were  just  per- 
forming a State  function  for  them,  which  ought  to  have  been  per- 
formed, and  presumably  could  have  been  performed,  by  a hundred 
intelligent  people  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  What  special  scientific 
investigation  did  you,  or  the  other  man  make  that  you  or  he  alone 
had  knowledge  of  that  enabled  you  to  make  it  and  prevented  other 
people  from  making  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Simply  that  we  had  studied  these  condi- 
tions in  other  places  and  were  able  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison 
of  all  conditions  which  existed.  One  has  to  have  previous  experience 
as  to  a large  number  ol  conditions  before  one  can  ever  set  up  a stand- 
ard. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Public  Health  Service  was  the  only  service 
that  had  men  with  sufficient  experience  to  enable  them  to  set  these 
standards  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I would  not  say  that. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  There  were  two  distinct  advantages  of  a Federal 
investigation  there.  One  was  that  it  would  be  accepted  in  the  State 
as  having  been  made  without  bias,  and  the  other  was  that  the  result 
of  the  work  done  there  would  be  available  in  the  other  47  States. 
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The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  because  the  State  government 
had  become  so  unreliable  that  its  own  investigations  are  not  accept- 
able it  is  essential  that  the  Federal  Government  should  do  the  work. 
That  is  the  first  reason,  as  I understand  you.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  that  the  reason  State  governments  have  become  so  inefficient  is 
because  the  Federal  Government  is  constantly  doing  their  work  for 
them  ? That  is  not  a study  of  the  diseases  of  man  but  it  very  nearly 
comes  under  the  head  of  diseases  of  government. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Not  necessarily,  and  I do  not  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  I took  your  own  statement. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I was  State  commissioner  of  health  and  I was 
very  glad  to  have  a Federal  officer  give  an  opinion  in  that*  State 
because  of  the  weight  and  prestige  that  opinion  would  carry,  but  that 
did  not  mean  that  the  State  commissioner  of  health  was  inefficient  or 
that  the  State  government  was  inefficient  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  one  of  two  things;  either  the  people 
suspected  it  was  inefficient  or  that  their  own  statement  was  not  able 
to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  and  had  to  be  bolstered.  That  would 
seem  to  be  true  from  your  own  contention.  Your  second  reason  is 
that  unless  the  investigation  is  made  by  your  people  it  can  not  be 
availed  of.  Are  we  to  understand  that  is  true  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  there  was 
that  this  investigation  would  not  be  duplicated  in  every  St^te  of  the 
Union,  as  Mr.  Byrnes  seemed  to  fear;  that  the  results  of  the  demon- 
stration made  in  one  State  are  available  in  the  other  47  States. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  whether  that  is  so,  because  I thoroughly 
agree  that  it  ought  to  be  so.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cleaning  up  of 
counties  by  rural  sanitation.  It  has  been  testified  at  this  table 
recently  by  this  service  that  the  doing  of  that  work  in  a particular 
county  and  demonstrating  the  results  was  not  sufficient  but  that  it 
was  necessary  to  do  it  in  other  counties,  because  you  would  not  get 
the  results  without  having  personal  contact  and  education  in  that 
way. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  surveyed  only  one  county  in  each  State  as  a 
rule. 

The  Chairman.  But  why  should  not  another  State  get  all  the 
advantage  that  comes  from  the  example,  if  the  facts  you  collect 
work  out? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  not  quite  comparable.  I will  say  this, 
that  in  a case  where  we  make  a demonstation  in  a State,  the  demon- 
stration, to  be  of  value  in  county  rural  sanitation,  would  be  by 
bringing  it  to  the  people  who  must  carry  it  on;  they  can  not  possibly 
travel  to  other  States  to  see  it  actually  demonstrated  there.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  make  a demonstration  in  each  State — not  in 
every  county  but  in  only  one  county  in  each  State. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  having  done  this  work  in  Wiscon- 
sin it  is  not  necessary  to  do  it  in  any  other  State  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a totally  different  kind  of  a demonstration 
from  rural  sanitation. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  everything  is  different. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  results  are  of  such  a nature  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  a man  to  go  to  isconsin  and  have  it  demonstrated 
there  because  he  can  get  the  results  from  the  reports,  while  the  results 
in  rural  sanitation  are  quite  different.  In  order  to  get  the  technique 
of  handling  the  thing  it  is  necessary  to  have  men  see  it  done. 
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Dr.  Blue.  The  health  problems  are  not  the  same  in  each  State. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad,  as  a result  of  this  cross-exam- 
ination, to  ascertain  your  viewpoint  which,  I trust,  is  shared  by  all 
of  you,  namely,  that  having  done  this  work  in  Wisconsin  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  do  it  in  any  other  State. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Not  on  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject. 
Of  course,  that  is  only  my  opinion,  and  it  may  not  be  agreed  with  by 
these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  this  j^ear  on  this  Wisconsin 
work? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  not  spent  anything  this  year.  I 
was  referring  to  work  that  we  did  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  doing  any  similar  work  this  year  ? 

INDUSTRIAL  FATIGUE WAR  INDUSTRIES. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  are  now  making  a study  of  industrial 
fatigue;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  States  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  are  not  making  a study  in  any  par- 
ticular State,  but  we  are  making  the  studies  in  regard  to  war  indus- 
tries. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  At  present  we  are  making  a study  in  a large 
munitions  factory  at  Waterbury. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes. 

Dr.  Blue.  But  that  is  a different  industry,  however. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a different  industry  ? Be- 
cause it  is  a war  industry  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  are  making  munitions — shell  fuses, 
for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  a different  kind  of  manufacture, 
but  the  fact  that  it  is  being  done  for  war  does  not  make  it  any 
different  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  is  being  conducted  with  the  idea  of  being 
able  to  give  assistance  to  the  manufacturers  so  that  they  can  pro- 
duce the  maximum  output  continuously. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  understanding  that  the  activities  of 
your  bureau  embrace  activities  that  will  enable  manufacturers  to 
get  a maximum  output  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Without  injury  to  health. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  conception  of  your  duty.  Is  that 
your  view,  General  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  view  that  it  is  a function  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  conduct  investigations  to  enable  industrial  con- 
cerns to  get  the  maximum  output  without  injuring  the  health  of 
their  people  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I believe  that  it  is  a health  problem  during  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  stud}"  it  as  a health  prob- 
lem, I would  say  that  it  was  a proper  thing  to  prevent  such  practices 
a-s  would  interfere  with  the  health  of  employees,  but  you  say  that 
you  consider  that  it  is  your  function  to  advise  manufacturers  how  to 
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get  the  maximum  production  without  injury  to  the  health  of  their 
people. 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  a health  problem,  it  seems  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  see  the  distinction? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  our  function  to  determine,  or  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  some  public  health  authority  to  determine  what  is  a safe 
limit  so  that  people  will  not  be  injured  in  the  effort  to  get  out  an 
extreme  production  in  time  of  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a very  much  narrower  proposition  than 
the  proposition  that  has  been  stated  here. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  is  our  proposition.  The  natural  tend- 
ency in  time  of  war  is  to  speed  up  and  to  produce  as  much  as  possible. 
Now,  the  experience  abroad  has  shown  that  you  can  not  do  that 
beyond  a certain  point  without  having  the  production  to  fall  off. 
The  emergency  is  such  that  we  need  the  maximum  output,  and  that 
output  must  be  produced,  and  the  thing  that  is  going  to  prevent  that 
maximum  output  will  be  injury  to  the  health  of  the  workers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  really  think  that  the  Public  Health  Service 
is  the  organization  that  is  best  qualified  to  determine  that  question  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  so  far  as  the  medical  side  of  it  is  con- 
cerned; yes,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  England  the  question  was 
studied  by  medical  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  established  an  office  at  Pittsburgh? 

Dr.  Scherecshewsky.  That  is  our  field  office. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  into  all  of  the  arsenals,  Government 
plants,  and  munitions  factories  in  the  conduct  of  this  study  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  simply  plan  to  get  data  which  will  en- 
able our  investigators 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  must  have  some  program  for 
the  work.  What  is  your  program  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  regard  to  industrial  fatigue  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  have  a program  for  this  year,  have  you 
not?  You  are  not  doing  this  sporadically,  of  course. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  we  propose  to  make  a systematic 
investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  proposition  is  to  make  studies  in  vari- 
ous establishments. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  make  them  and  when  do 
you  expect  to  make  them,  what  number  of  people  do  you.  expect  to 
have,  and  in  what  localities  do  you  propose  to  make  the  investiga- 
tions ? Is  this  a nebulous  thing  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  we  have  a definite  force  on  that 
now.  We  have  nine  investigators  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  they;  commissioned  officers? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  they  are  scientific  assistants. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hope  to  get  accurate  information  without 
having  them  commissioned  as  officers  of  the  service  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  plan  for  the  observations 
has  been  laid  out.  We  have  in  charge  of  the  investigations  one  of  the 
foremost  authorities  on  industrial  fatigue  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  He  is  the  professor  of  physiology  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  he  been  doing  before  this  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  He  has  been  studying  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial fatigue. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  means  of  laboratory  studies  and  investi- 
gations. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  he  is  doing  it  now,  by  means  of 
laboratory  studies  and  investigations  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Partly  by  laboratory  studies  and  partly  by 
studies  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  does  he  do? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Do  you  wish  me  to  give  all  the  details? 

The  Chairman.  We  wish  to  know  something  about  your  plans. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Until  I came  here  I was  in  charge  of  the 
investigations  of  this  kind,  but  since  I have  come  here  he  has  been 
conducting  them  and  is  in  general  charge  of  the  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Lee,  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. Our  general  plan  is  this:  First  of  all,  we  make  studies  of 
variations  of  output  in  relation  to  the  conditions  which  surround 
the  workers  in  industrial  establishments — that  is,  of  the  hourly  out- 
put, daily  output,  and  weekly  output,  so  as  to  ascertain  how  those 
variations  accord  with  the  various  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a medical  proposition? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a medical  proposition,  in 
the  way  we  are  studying  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  studying  it  so  as  to  make  it  a 
medical  proposition  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  are,  first  of  all,  determining  how  the 
output  varies  in  relation  to  the  various  conditions  and  the  type  of 
industrial  operations  which  the  group  of  workers  we  are  studying 
are  engaged  in. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  take  the  output  and  determine  from  a medical 
standpoint  its  relation  to  the  conditions.  Now,  what  are  those 
conditions?  Do  you  refer  to  sanitary  conditions,  or  do  you  mean 
such  conditions  as  where  a man  stands  up  while  at  work,  or  do  you 
consider  the  question  of  whether  he  stand  up  too  long  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I mean  the  industrial  conditions  under 
which  he  is  working,  which  include  the  conditions  which  are  present 
in  the  factory  from  the  hygienic  standpoint.  They  include  illumina- 
tion, temperature,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  work  room,  the 
amount  of  muscular  strain  imposed  upon  the  worker  in  a particular 
operation,  the  type  of  process,  exposure,  and  other  industrial  hazards. 
That  is  what  I mean  by  the  workers’  environment. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  relation  of  the  condi- 
tions to  weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  output  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  yearly. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  perhaps,  you  did  not  say  yearly,  but  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I said  hourly,  daily,  and  weekly.  Those 
were  the  three  phrases  used.  Those  operations  that  we  are  studying 
are  piecework  operations.  Naturally,  if  a man  is  engaged  on  piece- 
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work,  it  is  possible  to  determine  how  many  pieces  he  puts  out  in  the 
course  of  an  horn',  how  many  in  the  course  of  a working  spell,  and  how 
much  in  the  course  of  a week. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a medical  function  to 
ascertain  the  amount  or  the  pieces  of  any  given  work  that  a man 
turns  out  in  an  hour,  a day,  or  a week  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  are  not  using  doctors  to  determine 
that,  but  that  is  data  essential  to  a consideration  of  the  subject.  It 
might  be  that  in  the  control  of  malaria  we  would  have  to  use  a certain 
number  of  laborers  in  digging  ditches.  Now,  I do  not  consider  the 
digging  of  ditches  a medical  function,  but  it  is  necessary  in  malarial- 
control  operation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  such  people  do  you  examine  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  usually  take  the  whole  establishment 
where  we  are  making  the  observations. 

The  Chairman.  You  get  the  statistics  from  all  of  them? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  whole  department. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  how  the  output  of,  say,  100  men  was  affected  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  human  equation  is  so  con- 
stant as  to  enable  you  to  draw  what  you  would  say  were  correct 
scientific  deductions  touching  fatigue  from  a consideration  of  the 
output  of  100  men  engaged  in  similar  occupations? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  If  we  kept  enough  records  and  conducted 
the  investigations  over  a sufficient  period  of  time,  I think  they  would 
afford  us  data  which  would  correspond  to  approximately  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  data  which  covers 
manj'  more  persons  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  data  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they 
turned  out? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  data  have  you  got  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  addition  to  that 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  far  do  you  tie  the  data  as  to  out- 
put with  your  personal  investigation  of  the  individual  so  as  to  come 
to  a correct  conclusion  as  to  when  fatigue  begins  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  As  a matter  of  fact,  if  fatigue  is  induced  to 
too  great  an  extent,  involving  a large  percentage  of  the  persons  in  any 
department,  they  will  show  a falling  off  in  their  output.  Conse- 
quently, we  keep  records  covering  a large  part  of  a department  so  as 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  possible  data  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  follow  the  individual  that  you  examine  to 
see  his  home  life,  or  do  you  make  such  examination  of  him  as  to  show 
whether  he  is  normal,  subnormal,  or  piusnormal? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  in  cases  where  we  find 
deviations  in  output.  We  do  that  whenever  we  find  a case  of  devia- 
tion from  normal  output.  We  have  enough  records  from  our  hour- 
to-hour,  day-to-day,  and  week-to-week  investigations,  and  from  the 
department  records  of  hour-to-hour,  day-to-day,  and  week-to-week 
output  to  enable  us  to  easily  ascertain  the  individuals  who  are  falling 
off  in  their  production.  Then  we  can  investigate  the  individuals 
and  discover  why  it  is  that  their  output  is  falling  off.  If  you  wish, 
I can  give  you  a good  many  more  details  on  the  subject. 
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HEALTH-INSURANCE  ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  your  health-insurance 
activities  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky'.  We  simply  made  a study  of  the  relation 
of  the  scheme  of  health  insurance  to  disease.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  get  that  information  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  We  could  get  information  as  to  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  different  health- insurance  associations  from  that  source, 
but  not  as  to  the  disease  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  your  cooperation  with  them  amount  to  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  Just  to  the  collection  of  data  from  different  points 
of  view  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  the  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Labor  come  in  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  We  collected  them  together,  and  we  studied  them 
together. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  sent  men  and  you  sent  men  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  They  sent  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  do. 

Dr.  Warren.  We  studied  the  material  that  they  collected  by  mail 
and  the  materials  that  we  added  to  this  collection. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  assigned  one  man  to  this  study? 

Dr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  charged  up  his  compensation  to  this  fund  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  he  carried  on  that  roll  still  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  No,  sir;  I am  not  doing  it  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  the  man? 

Dr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  your  salary  provided  for  in  any  other  fund  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  My  salary  comes  from  the  pay  of  officers  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  report  shows  an  expenditure  for  this  purpose  of 
$1,945.94. 

Dr.  Warren.  That  might  have  included  some  printing  and  sta- 
tionery in  addition. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  was  $1,200  for  a clerk,  and  it  included 
some  printing  and  stationery.  There  might  have  been  a small 
amount  of  travel  expense  there. 

RURAL  SANITATION. 

(See  p.  247.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  spent  $43,000  of  this  for  rural  sanitation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  we  expended  $43,000  for  rural 
sanitation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  carried  on  any  longer  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky".  It  is  a separate  item.  This  statement 
here  covers  1916.  We  had  rural  sanitation  under  a separate  item 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  report  I have  in  my  hand  refers  to  an  expend- 
iture of  $43,399  for  rural  sanitation. 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir  ; that  is  the  report  I have. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand  that  it  was  paid  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1917. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1917.  That  was  spent  during  that  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  your  fund  for 
field  investigations  since  carrying  that  as  a separate  item? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  So  that  the  amount  you  are  asking  for  field  inves- 
tigations is  in  addition  to  this  fund  that  you  are  asking  for  rural 
sanitation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

INDUSTRIAL  POISONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  also  asking  for  an  increase  of  $100,000  in 
the  appropriation  for  field  investigations  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  propose  to  spend  that  $100,000  for? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  want  to  spend  $50,000  of  it  in  the  study 
of  the  effect  upon  health  of  various  industrial  poisons,  and  $50,000  on 
the  study  of  the  diseases  of  children. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  you  want  to  spend  $50,000  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  industrial  poisons:  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Well,  the  transfer  to  and  development  of  a 
large  number  of  new  industries  of  the  United  States  have  caused  a 
large  number  of  new  compounds  to  be  handled  which  may  produce 
poisoning.  We  want  to  make  a study  of  them  in  order  that  regula- 
tions may  be  prepared  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  such  poisoning 

The  Chairman.  What  diseases  due  to  industrial  poisoning  have 
you  studied?  You  made  a study  of  the  lead  industry  at  one  time, 
did  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  made  any  great 
survey  of  the  lead  industry,  except  that  connected  with  certain 
industrial  processes  in  various  establishments,  but  we  have  surveyed 
the  chemical  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  a year  or  two  ago,  before  you  went  into 
the  fatigue  question,  go  into  a study  of  specific  diseases  due  to  poison  ? 
For  instance,  there  is  such  a thing  as  painter's  colic,  and  we  know 
something  about  the  cause  of  it. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  We  went  into  this  phase  of  it: 
We  began  work  by  making  a delicate  test  which  by  an  examination 
of  the  urine  would  enable  one  to  tell  quickly  to  what  extent  lead 
was  being  absorbed  in  particular  occupations.  We  made  a study 
in  connection  with  the  lead  industry  of  lead-burning  and  its  relation 
to  the  production  of  lead  poisoning.  We  also  made  some  study  of 
the  danger  of  lead  poisoning  in  connection  with  making  shrapnel 
bullets  and  the  tempering,  or  rather,  the  nosing  of  shrapnel  shells. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a good  deal  of  literature  on  the  subject 
of  diseases  due  to  particular  industrial  work,  is  there  not  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir,  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  gentlemen  avail  yourselves 
of  the  expressed  conclusions  that  have  been  arrived  at  by  other  in- 
vestigators touching  diseases,  their  causes,  and  the  methods  of  pre- 
vention ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Whenever  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
investigated  we  accept  those  conclusions.  We  usually  try  to  investi- 
gate some  thing  which  has  not  been  the  object  of  much  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  particular  industries  have  you  in  mind 
to  study  now? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  particularly  in  mind  the  stud}' 
of  branches  of  the  chemical  industries  and  loading  industries,  in  the 
handling  of  certain  poisonous  explosives,  and  of  the  chemical  indus- 
tries in  relation  to  certain  poisonous  dyes. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  what  particular  industries  you 
will  study  in  connection  with  the  diseases  that  are  produced  by  such 
industries,  do  you  take  into  consideration  the  number  of  people  that 
are  engaged  in  the  industries,  and,  therefore,  the  number  that  are 
affected  by  the  diseases? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  type  of  study 
that  we  are  undertaking.  I would  say  that  if  a substance  is  extremely 
poisonous,  it  is  worth  while  investigating  it  even  if  a relatively  small 
number  of  persons  are  affected  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  some  other  industry  in  which  a great 
many  people  would  be  affected  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir.  Of  course,  where  a great  many 
people  are  affected,  it  is  better  to  make  a study  than  where  a small 
number  of  people  are  affected. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  that  factor  into  consideration  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  necessarily;  no,  sir.  That  would  be 
a choice  between  two  industries. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  expecting  to  cover  the 
whole  field  this  year. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  choice 
would  be  mainly  influenced  by  the  industries  which  are  particularly 
important  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  engaged  upon  that  work  just  now  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  several  physiologists  and  other 
scientists  who  are  taking  this  matter  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  permanent  employees  or  are  they  paid 
out  of  lump  sums  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  are  temporary  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Paid  out  of  lump  sums  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  policy  as  to  that?  Is  it  your  idea 
to  go  outside  and  employ  men  for  this  particular  work,  as  you  did 
the  physiologist  from  Columbia  University  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  our  policy  generally 
in  doing  work  of  this  kind — that  is,  to  get  men  who  are  admittedly 
expert  in  this  line  of  work  and  offer  them  employment  on  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  work,  and  also  to  hire  temporary  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  State  of  Wisconsin  could  not  do 
that. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I might  say  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
if  the  States  did  undertake  more  investigations  of  this  kind.  They 
do  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  they  do  not  is  the  same  reason  that 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  gave  as  the  reason  why  it  did  not  do  the  work 
and  why  it  asked  you  to  do  the  work,  the  fact  that  it  did  not  have 
anybody  who  could  do  it. 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  the  Public  Health  Service  has  not  a 
lot  of  people,  but  they  go  out,  like  other  folks,  and  hire  those  people. 
I am  wondering  whether  that  practice  could  not  be  indulged  in  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  assuming  that  they  are  going  to  pay  the  bill  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  direction  of  these  investigations  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer 
of  the  service  who  has  had  skill  and  experience  along  these  lines. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  you  just  said  that  you  had  to  go  outside 
in  order  to  get  men  of  skill  and  experience  along  certain  lines  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  technical  lines;  yes,  sir 

The  Chairman.  You  put  the  man  of  skill  and  experience  in  doing 
the  work  under  the  supervision  of  a man  who  has  no  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  that  particular  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  He  has  had  experience.  He  might  not 
have  skill  in  the  technical  operations  which  are  required,  but  he  un- 
doubtedly has  skill  and  experience  in  the  type  of  investigation  and 
scientific  controls  which  must  be  employed  in  every  investigation  in 
order  to  have  it  of  scientific  value. 

DISEASES  OF  INFANTS. 

(See  p.  ^233.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  wnth  the  other  $50,000  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Studying  the  diseases  of  infants. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Children’s  Bureau  doing  any  of  that  work? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  They  are  making  studies  of  their  own, 
which  is  general  educational  work,  but  are  not  making  scientific 
medical  studies. 

The  Chairman.  I knew  that  they  were  issuing  bulletins  of  how  to 
take  care  of  children  and  I presumed  that  it  contained  some  medical 
information. 

Dr.  Sen  s is  v i ; vsky.  General  educational  information.  It  is  not 
a complete  j?  i •£  ] the  subject. 

The  Gha££U£AN  And  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  complete  it  is  to 
be  made  complete  by  Federal  paid  employees,  that  is  the  other  side 
of  your  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  Of  course  that  all  depends  on  whether  it  is 
considered  proper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  make  investigations 
of  any  kind  to  obtain  facts  for  dissemination. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  read  the  document  which  they  issued 
on  that  subject? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  or  not.  I 
do  not  know  which  document  you  refer  to.  I have  read  some  of  their 
publications. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  “How  to  Take  Care  of  Children.” 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  I have  read  that.  It  has  been 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  think  of  it  ? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  I have  not  read  it  attentively. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Did  the  Children’s  Bureau  ask  you  to  undertake  this 
work  ? 

Dr.  Scherescheavsky.  This  particular  Avork  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 
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PELLAGRA. 

(See  p.  254.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  pellagra  work,  do  you  have  charge  of  that 
too? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  under  the  Division  of  Scien- 
tific Research. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  finished  your  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  pellagra  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  a continuing  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  have  brought  out 
the  great  fact  that  it  is  a dietary  disease. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  believe  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  ate  corn  bread  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I have  thought  it  was  due  to  some  defect 
in  diet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand  the  doctors  claim  that  it  is  due  to  eating 
too  much  corn  bread  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  have  been  a great  number  of  theories 
evolved  about  pellagra.  One  of  the  general  theories  has  been  that  it 
was  due  in  large  part  to  the  eating  of  spoiled  corn  meal,  and  there  has 
been  a theory  by  another  group  of  people  that  it  was  infection. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  it  was  due  to  a poorly  balanced  diet. 
It  was  not  necessarily  due  to  corn  meal,  but  that  a number  of  diets 
could  produce  it  by  lacking  certain  essential  constituents. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Teaching  the  people  to  eat  more  corn  bread,  we  will 
have  more  pellagra  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  undoubtedly  will  have  more  pellagra. 
It  is  on  the  increase,  I think. 

Air.  Byrnes.  By  reason  of  this  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  reason  of  the  general  food  stringency. 
I do  not  know  that  it  will  be  due  so  much  to  the  use  of  corn  meal, 
but  owing  to  the  high  price  of  foods  persons  will  naturally  restrict 
their  diets. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  establish  a hospital  at  Spartanburg? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Are  you  still  running  it  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Is  that  carried  in  this  item  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  There  is  another  item  in  which  that  is  embraced  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  patients  there  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  On  what  terms  do  you  take  them  in  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  For  the  purpose  of  study. 

Air.  Byrnes.  The  result  of  your  investigation  is  that  it  is  simply 
the  diet,  that  they  do  not  get  proper  food  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Plenty  of  people  get  enough  food,  but 
they  do  not  get  a properly  balanced  diet. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  know  also  that  it  can  not  be  transmitted  from 
person  to  person. 

Air.  Byrnes.  I have  read  of  that  in  the  newspapers. 
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Dr.  Blue.  And  therefore  it  is  not  a communicable  disease. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  studied  the  various  orders  of  the  Food 
Administration  and  their  effect  on  the  population  with  a view  to 
determining  whether  or  not  the  restrictions  that  they  have  suggested 
and  recommended  are  going  to  have  an  injurious  effect,  increasign 
pellagra  and  a general  lowering  of  the  standards? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Of  course,  we  have  had  that  in  mind.  We 
have  not  made  a direct  study  of  it  yet.  There  has  not  been  any 
particular  occasion  for  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  service  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Food  Administration 
certain  matters  with  regard  to  pellagra  and  the  relation  of  diet  to 
pellagra. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  not  a possibility  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion, without  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of  the  diet,  urging 
diets  that  will  not  be  entirely  healthful  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  there  is  a possibility;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  carried  your  pellagra  investigation  to  the 
point  where  you  have  determined  a system  of  treatment  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I do  not  think  we  can  say  to  a complete 
extent  and  we  never  will  until  we  know  what  the  exact  dietary  con- 
dition is  which  is  at  fault.  We  know  this,  that  by  using  milk,  meat, 
and  certain  legumes  we  can  prevent  pellagra,  and  we  know  that  a 
similar  diet  in  pellagra  patients  will  in  many  instances  entirely  cure 
the  disease  or  produce  remarkable  improvement. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  there  are 
certain  elements  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  cure  of  pellagra  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  You  mean  vitamines? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I can  not  say  that  we  have  demonstrated 
that  conclusively. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  conducted  your  experiments  to  a point 
where  you  recommend  the  use  of  vitamines  as  you  develop  them  as  a 
cure  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  carried  it  so  far  as 
that  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  continuing  steadily  along  that  line  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  will  continue  that  line  of  research 
throughout  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  communicate  the  result  of  your  pellagra 
investigation  to  the  physicians  of  the  country  by  issuing  a bulletin. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  extensively  communi- 
cated by  bulletin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  your  service  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  whose  direction  are  the  bulletins  issued  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  are  issued  under  the  direction  of  the 
Surgeon  General. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  any  way  that  you  can  keep  up  with  the 
bulletins  issued  from  your  bureau  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  I can  give  you  a list. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  them? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes;  indeed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a society  of  doctors  prepared  a treatise  on  the 
subject  of  pellagra  and  turned  it  over  to  you,  would  you  issue  it  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  found  that  it  was  in  accord  with  the  best 
scientific  opinion  in  the  department  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  might  possibly  consider  publishing  it, 
if  it  was  worth  publishing.  We  have  published  contributions  from 
the  outside  which  were  excellent  resumes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  you  publish  it  unless  it  was  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  one  is  submitted  you  investigate  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  would  investigate  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  would  be  referred  to  the  officer  who  had 
particular  experience  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  would  investigate  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  would  not  issue  it  to  the  people  of  the  country 
without  making  an  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  no  means. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  it  was  issued,  you  would  be  behind  it. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

CARE  OF  CHILDREN. 

(See  p.  230.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  would  have  charge  of  the  consideration  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  of  the  care  of  children  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  care  of  babies  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  not  been  doing  much  of  that 
work  lately. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  at  any  time  in  the  last  five  years  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  the  last  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Considerable  work  was  done  in  regard  to 
the  consideration  and  study  of  children’s  diseases  by  the  service 
before  the  Children’s  Bureau  was  established. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Since  the  Children’s  Bureau  was  established,  I mean. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  since  the  Children’s  Bureau  was 
established;  we  have  not  done  any  work  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a bulletin  was  issued,  you  do  not  know  anything 
about  it  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  Children’s  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  your  bureau? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Certainly,  if  issued  by  our  bureau  we  would 
know. 

The  Chairman.  What  individual  in  your  service  would  have  that 
bulletin  in  charge  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Dr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Under  you? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  permit  him  to  issue  a bulletin  without 
bringing  it  to  your  attention  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Certainly  not. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  the  bureau  issued  one  it  was  brought  to  your 
attention  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Miss  Lathrop,  in  charge  of  the  Childrens7  Bureau, 
has  said  that  the  bulletin  on  the  care  of  the  baby  was  submitted 
to  the  Childrens’  Bureau,  having  been  prepared  by  a private  society. 
It  was  ruled  by  the  department  under  whose  jurisdiction  we  were 
then,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  that  we  could  not 
accept  it,  and  then  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 
That  service  accepted  it  and  put  it  out. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  have  put  the  bulletin  out  unless  you 
investigated  it  and  were  satisfied  that  it  was  a good  bulletin  on  the 
care  of  the  baby.  Why  in  the  world  do  you  want  $50,000  to  make 
another  investigation  when  that  subject  has  been  investigated  by  a 
private  society  to  your  satisfaction  and  you  have  accepted  it  and 
sent  it  out.  Why  do  you  want  to  send  out  another  bulletin  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Permit  me.  We  do  not  want  this  money 
to  make  an  investigation  about  the  care  of  the  baby.  We  wish  this 
money  to  make  an  investigation  of  certain  scientific  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  diseases  of  children. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  not  the  care  of  the  baby  involve  taking  care  of 
the  health  of  the  baby  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I was  on 
the  committee  that  prepared  that  particular  bulletin  which  was 
issued  by  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  you  to  say  a while  ago  that  you  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  good  or  not,  and  now  it  develops  that  you 
had  something  to  do  with  its  preparation. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I asked  you  what  you  thought  of  it. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I did  not  know  that  you  were  referring  to 
that  bulletin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  bulletin  was  prepared  by  a private  society  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  accepted  it  % 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Blue.  An  officer  of  the  bureau  was  a member  of  that  society 
and  a member  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  bulletin. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  did  not  prepare  it  % 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I assisted  in  preparing  it  myself,  personally. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Before  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Childrens7  Bureau  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  you  to  send  it  over  to  them  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  As  a member  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality.  I was  a director  of  the 
association. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  prepare  it  as  a member  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  But  I represented  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. I was  a delegate  from  the  American  Association  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Infant  Mortality. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  you  to  take  it  to  the  Children’s  Bureau 
rather  than  to  your  own  bureau  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Because  naturally  we  supposed,  as  the 
Children’s  Bureau  had  just  been  established,  that  they  would  want 
to  publish  an  article  of  that  kind  which  had  been  prepared  by  mem- 
bers of  a committee,  I except  myself,  composed  of  men  highly  recog- 
nized for  their  standing. 

Mr,  Byrnes.  Does  this  bulletin  show  the  people  who  prepared  it 
or  does  it  appear  simply  as  a bulletin  of  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  gives  credit  to  the  persons  who  prepared 
it.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  that  bulletin  on  infant  care  has  been  published 
and  sent  all  over  the  country,  which  you  say  was  satisfactory  to  you, 
why  do  you  want  $50,000  to  make  this  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  is  not  that.  We  want  $50,000  to  make 
a scientific  investigation  of  certain  facts  which  are  connected  with 
the  children,  especially  the  relation  of  heat,  flies,  and  food. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  of  course  all  the  physi- 
cians the  world  over  are  daily  gathering  information  touching  diseases 
both  of  children  and  of  adults? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  a very  large  extent  they  make  available 
that  information  through  reports  and  papers  to  both  the  medical 
journals  and  medical  societies.  What  general  rule  does  your  service 
follow  in  determining  what  fields  it  will  enter  and  what  it  will  leave, 
if  any,  to  the  individual  initiative  of  private  physicians  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  will  leave  to  the  individual  initiative  of 
private  physicians  such  investigations  as  the  private  physicians  have 
resources  and  facilities  to  conduct. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  those  investigations  consist  mainly 
of  the  observation  of  isolated  instances  in  the  collection  of  clinical 
facts  from  personal  observation  in  the  course  of  practice  or  in  the 
course  of  hospital  practice.  When  it  comes  to  making  an  investiga- 
tion which  affects  a large  number  of  persons  at  the  same  time,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  that  would  come  within  the  purview  of  any 
physician.  Such  investigations  must  necessarily  be  conducted  by 
somebody  other  than  a private  physician.  They  must  be  conducted 
by  some  association. 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  get  a more  concrete  illustration  of  the 
line  of  distinction,  if  you  have  a line  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  undoubtedly  a fine. 

The  Chairman.  I assume  undoubtedly  you  have.  I think  it  im- 
portant to  be  stated  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Perhaps,  I can  illustrate  that  by  telling 
you  what  we  propose  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of  children. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  reason  for  asking  to  undertake  this, 
of  course,  apart  from  its  timeliness  is  that  there  is  at  present  a con- 
siderable divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  weight  of  factors 
which  produce  the  deaths  of  infants  in  the  summer  time.  We  have 
some  physicians  who  maintain  that  it  is  solely  a heat  factor,  others 
maintain  that  it  is  due  to  infection,  presumably  by  flies,  and  another 
and  third  group  contend  that  it  is  due  to  poor  feeding. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  field  are  you  proposing  to  cover  ? As  I 
understand,  your  thesis  is  going  to  be  why  children  die  more  fre- 
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quently  in  the  summer  time.  We  know  they  die  more  frequently  in 
the  summer  time  than  at  other  times.  Is  that  your  problem  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  To  ascertain  the  relative  importance  of 
the  several  factors  which  produce  the  deaths  of  children  in  the  summer 
time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  just  the  other  way,  that  }"ou  are  trying  to 
ascertain  the  reason  why  children  die  more  frequently  in  the  summer 
time  than  at  other  times  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  to  undertake  that  study? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  First  of  all,  we  propose  to  make  a study  in 
certain  cities  of  the  infant  death  rate  as  it  occurred  by  wards  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  obtain  a proper  field  for  observation. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean  to  make  that  study  ? Are  you 
going  to  take  the  statistics  of  the  cities  and  study  them,  or  how  do 
you  intend  doing  it  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  For  instance,  a man  will  go  to  the  health 
bureau  of  a city  and  examine  the  death  certificates  of  children  under 
a certain  age,  and,  perhaps,  also  he  can,  with  the  aid  of  a spot  map, 
very  readily  ascertain  those  sections  of  the  city  which  were  charac- 
terized by  an  excessive  infant  mortality.  Then  having  selected  a 
proper  area  for  study,  he  can,  by  putting  a sufficient  force  in  the 
field,  secure  a census  and  get  a sufficient  group  of  children  to  keep 
under  observation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  do  you  propose  to  examine? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky^.  To  keep  under  observation  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Something  like  a thousand  children  would 
be  under  observation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  diseases  of  the  children  reported  on 
presumably  by  private  physicians  over  the  same  period  of  time  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  very  many. 

The  Chairman.  I should  say  if  there  were  not  500,000  that  I 
would  be  very  much  surprised.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  in  the 
city  of  Louisville  there  are  reports  made  by  the  physicians  touching 
a thousand  children  during  the  summer  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  the  medical  journals  ? 

The  Chairman.  Either  reports  of  vital  statistics  in  connection 
with  them,  or  reports  of  unusual  occurrences.  Of  course,  if  a child 
has  a cold  they  would  not  say  anything,  but  if  the  child  develops  some 
unusual  symptom  there  would  be  apt  to  be  a report  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  From  the  health  officer  ? 

The  Chairman.  Not  necessarily. 

Dr.  Creel.  They  would  be  individual  cases  merely. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  would  be  no  collective  study. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  you  not  to  gather  infinitely  more  informa- 
tion touching  the  cause  of  sickness  in  summer  time  from  the  ac- 
tivities of  private  people  than  you  could  possibly  do  from  your 
activities  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  It  is  impossible  to 
take  individual  studies  here  and  there,  which  are  not  control  observa- 
tions, as  they  are  called. 

The  Chairman.  They  do  not  happen  to  be  worthless  because  they 
are  not  controlled  by  your  particular  appointees  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky'.  No.  Blit  how  is  one  to  know  the  condi- 
tions ? 

The  Chairman.  By  what  the  man  says  when  he  reports  on  the 
case.  If  I pick  up  a medical  report  and  a doctor  reports  on  a case  of 
typhoid  or  he  reports  on  a case  of  meningitis,  or  he  reports  on  a 
case  of  pneumonia,  and  he  says  that  the  child  was  taken  sick  at  a 
certain  time,  with  a certain  temperature,  that  the  disease  ran  a cer- 
tain course,  and  he  produced  a chart  as  now  kept  by  all  people  that 
are  modern  in  medicine,  and  he  presents  to  the  society  the  peculiar 
things  that  developed  in  connection  with  that  case,  the  treatment 
which  was  had  and  the  results  that  flowed  from  that  treatment  and 
a general  discussion  is  had  upon  that  matter,  I should  say  that  that 
information  was  valuable  even  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  would 
you  not  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Who  could  tell  how  that  person  got  the 
disease  ? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  so  by  simply  going  and 
seeing  a thousand  children  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  You  did  not  permit  me  to  finish  my  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposed  study.  We  would  have  a group  of  a thousand 
children  for  the  study.  We  make  that  study  by  visits  with  nurses 
during  the  summer.  The  children  would  be  placed  under  various 
conditions.  We  would  study  the  relative  morbidity. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  what  you  are  suggesting  is  not  worth  while.  I am  trying  in 
my  questions,  however,  to  develop  and  to  understand  how  you  are 
going  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  and  also  to  see  how  far  you  are  going 
to  undertake  to  cover  fields  that  are  covered,  whether  competent  for 
it  or  not,  by  private  initiative. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Permit  me  to  say  that  I was  requested  by 
the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Infant  Mortality  to  present 
before  them  a summary  of  all  the  information  which  had  been  col- 
lected on  this  point.  I spent  a number  of  months  in  reviewing  the 
entire  literature  on  the  subject.  When  I presented  the  summary 
before  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  of  Infant  Mortality 
with  the  results  of  my  investigation,  it  became  clearly  evident  that 
the  exact  cause  of  this  summer  mortality  of  infants  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  studied  from  a scientific  standpoint. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  read  that  paper  and  presented  the  data 
was  any  step  taken  by  you  or  the  Public  Health  Service  or  anybody 
else  to  suggest  to  the  various  agencies  that  now  exist  for  the  collec- 
tion of  data  touching  the  public  health  the  requiring  of  the  furnishing 
of  such  data  in  connection  with  vital  statistics  that  are  now  presented 
as  would  serve  to  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  and  supplement 
the  information  that  was  in  existence  ? 

Dr.  Schereschew’sky.  The  association  passed  a resolution  that  it 
ivas  a matter  which  required  investigation  and  recommended  that  it 
be  studied  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Chairman.  That  was,  of  course,  highly  commendable;  but  I 
wonder  if  it  dawned  upon  them  that  they  could,  perhaps,  get  more 
information  and  get  it  quicker  if  they  simply  had  as  a part  of  the 
reports  that  were  made  such  additional  data  added  as  would  furnish 
some  of  the  missing  information? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  tried  for  a long 
time  to  get  physicians  to  make  reports  in  regard  to  morbidity  and  a 
part  of  the  activities  of  the  service  has  been  to  encourage  reports,  but 
until  physicians  are  willing  to  report  data  in  regard  to  morbidity  if 
we  wish  to  get  any  data  we  have  got  to  go  out  and  get  it  ourselves  in 
the  field.  It  is  certainly  a great  deal  more  trouble  to  go  out  and  make 
observations  in  the  field  than  it  is  to  go  to  an  office  and  consult  the 
records,  and  it  costs  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  But  so  very  much  less  satisfactory,  because  mani- 
festly half  a dozen  people  working  on  this  problem  could  not  gather 
the  data  that  probably  5,000  people  could? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Undoubtedly,  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  physicians  are  there  in  the  country? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  might 
from  time  to  time  shed  some  light  on  it. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  One  of  the  great  problems  in  this  work  is 
getting  the  physicians  to  report. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  but  the  whole  purpose  of  the  in- 
quiry is  to  try  to  get  you  to  indicate  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
dividing  line  between  the  activities  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
such  as  they  should  conduct,  and  what  should  be  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual activities  of  the  practicing  physicians. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky".  That  is  what  I have  been  trying  to  develop, 
that  the  service  should  conduct  activities  which  the  individual  is 
unable  to  conduct. 

The  Chairman.  We  all  agree  to  that  definition,  without  knowing 
what  those  activities  are  that  the  individual  can  not  conduct. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  One  of  them  is  the  study  of  a group  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Mr.  By"rnes.  Your  contention  is  that  there  should  be  such  groups? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky".  Yes,  sir;  because  the  reports  of  private 
physicians  deal  only  with  the  sick,  while  group  studies  permit  those 
who  remain  well  to  be  compared  with  the  sick  and  the  conditions 
surrounding  both. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  field  of  investigation  under  this  item  is  practi- 
cally limitless.  The  scope  of  your  investigations  and  the  number  of 
your  investigations  are  only  limited  by  the  appropriation.  One  way 
and  another  you  could  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  the  investigation 
of  diseases  of  man,  if  you  had  it  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Beneficially  or  otherwise  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  question  is  how  urgent  are  the  necessities  of  the 
people  for  the  kind  of  investigations  that  you  carry  on?  Congress 
has  been  giving  you  $200,000  a year  for  this  work;  you  are  asking 
$100,000  more,  possibly  for  excellent  purposes.  We  are  at  war;  our 
physicians  are  needed  for  war  work.  The  first  business  of  the  country 
at  this  time  is  to  attend  to  those  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  war, 
not  being  neglectful  entirely,  however,  of  other  matters.  Under 
those  circumstances  and  conditions,  weighing  this  sort  of  thing  with 
others,  from  what  viewpoint  do  you  assume  that  we  are  justified  in 
increasing  this  appropriation  at  this  time  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  viewpoint  is  simply  this:  We  have 
seen  that  abour  15,000  or  20,000  physicians  are  going  to  be  directly 
employed  in  the  care  of  possibly  3 or  4 per  cent  of  the  population — 
that  is,  the  military  forces — and,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
that  they  should  be  provided  for  to  the  fullest  extent.  That  reduces 
the  net  number  of  physicians  available  to  take  care  of  the  health 
of  the  remaining  97  per  cent  of  the  population,  but  we  must  also 
remember  that  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war  does  not  depend 
merely  upon  the  men  who  are  under  arms,  but  the  populations  which 
are  back  of  them.  In  other  words,  for  every  man  at  the  front  there 
are  at  least  eight  civilians  remaining  behind  upon  whom  the  effective 
efforts  of  a man  at  the  front  depend;  added  to  that  we  have  a net 
reduction  in  the  medical  forces  which  are  present  for  the  care  of  the 
health  of  the  remaining  population.  The  general  march  of  disease 
and  change  in  conditions,  which  is  due  to  the  war,  also  brings  with 
it  the  liability  to  certain  diseases.  In  addition  to  that  the  waste  of 
war  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  of  conserving,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  man  power  of  the  Nation.  All  of  the  investigations  which  are 
proposed  for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year  in  regard  to  the  study  of 
diseases  of  man  have  for  their  direct  object  the  facilitating  of  the 
conservation  of  the  man  power  of  the  country.  For  that  reason, 
it  seems  to  me,  they  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  relation 
of  the  country  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  you  have  said  is  much  to  the  point,  except 
for  the  fact  that  the  greater  portions  of  your  investigations  under  this 
item  are  of  no  special  immediate  aid  or  advantage;  they  are  general 
investigations.  So  far  as  they  are  helpful,  they  are  helpful  in  the 
running  of  the  yearn  and  in  the  long  run,  but  it  is  not  a character  of 
work  that,  to  any  considerable  extent,  is  of  any  immediate  value; 
that  is,  its  great  value  is  in  the  hives tigation  of  certain  things  and  the 
demonstration  of  certain  facts,  if  you  can  discover  them,  with  a view 
to  utilizing  them  in  the  future.  But  the  work  we  are  doing  in  this 
country  at  this  time  should,  in  the  main,  be  work  of  some  immediate 
advantage,  work  relating  to  the  present  situation  and  helpful  in  the 
present  situation. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  a good  deal  of  the  work  that  it  is 
planned  to  continue  next  year  does  relate  to  the  present  situation. 

POLLUTION  OF  NAVIGABLE  STREAMS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  do  about  investigating  the  pollution  of 
navigable  streams  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Last  year  we  contracted  our  studies  more 
or  less  in  order  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  assemble  the  large  amount 
of  data  which  we  had  collected  in  the  course  of  our  preceding  investi- 
gations, and  we  concentrated  on  making  rapid  sanitary  surveys  of  a 
number  of  cities  which  would  very  likely  become  of  importance  in 
regard  to  war  activities.  For  the  forthcoming  year  we  have  this 
work  planned  for  the  continuation  of  analysis  and  preparation  for 
publication  of  the  data  already  collected. 

These  data  cover  the  entire  Ohio  River  watershed  and  also  surveys 
of  the  watershed  of  the  Atlantic  States.  We  will  also  undertake  the 
following:  The  extension  of  our  intensive  studies  to  extra  canton- 
ment areas  and  adjacent  cities,  in  order  to  furnish  a solution  of  the 
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particular  water  problems  which  are  involved  in  those  areas;  to  con- 
duct epidemiologic  studies  of  infectious  diseases  in  relation  to  stream 
pollution  and  to  conduct  studies  of  sewage  disposal  in  areas  being 
rapidly  populated  at  the  present  time  because  of  war  conditions,  with 
special  reference  to  recommending  the  safe  disposal  of  sewage  with 
reference  to  water  supplies.  As  previously  mentioned,  a large 
amount  of  data  has  been  collected  in  our  former  studies,  which  are 
in  process  of  being  compiled.  It  took  us  approximately  three  years 
to  collect  the  data,  and  the  volume  is  exceedingly  large.  If  they 
were  not  compiled  at  this  time  these  very  valuable  data  would  very 
probably  be  lost.  So  we  have  to  provide  for  the  compiling  of  those 
data. 

MALARIA. 


(See  p.  242.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  still  studying  the  subject  of  malaria? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Oh,  indeed,  we  are  studying  malaria. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  result  of  your  study? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  purpose  of  our  studies  of  malaria  is  to 
determine  the  geographic  prevalence  of  malaria  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  varieties  of  malaria  which  are  present  in  the  United 
States,  and  methods  for  the  control  of  malaria,  and  demonstrations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  to  demonstrate.?  How  do  you 
demonstrate  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  demonstrate  the  control  of  malaria  by 
going  to  a place  where  malaria  is  prevalent  and  showing  the  simple 
methods  by  which  malaria  has  been  reduced.  I can  give  you  a very 
striking  illustration  of  our  work  in  malaria  control.  For  instance,  at 
Crossett 

Dr.  Blue  (interposing) . While  he  is  looking  for  that  I will  give  you 
one.  At  Electric  Mills,  Miss. : 

A reinspection  of  the  antimalaria  work,  begun  in  1914,  at  Electric  Mills,  Miss.,  was 
made  to  determine  the  further  result  of  control  operations.  The  following  parasite 
indices  were  obtained:  1914,  11.76  per  cent;  1915,  3.79  per  cent;  and  1916,  1 per  cent, 
a reduction  of  91  per  cent. 

That  is,  the  amount  of  malaria  which  prevailed  in  that  section 
before  we  went  into  it  was  reduced  91  per  cent  in  two  and  one-half 
years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  do  to  control  it? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  depends  upon  the  local  situation. 
The  first  step  in  the  control  of  malaria  is  to  determine  where  the 
breeding  places  of  the  malaria  mosquito  are.  When  those  breeding 
places  have  been  determined  the  proper  measure  is  applied.  The 
measure  consists  of  preventing  the  breeding  of  the  malaria  mosquito. 
In  many  instances  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  away  the  vegetation  along  the 
line  of  ditches  and  the  banks  of  streams;  in  other  instances  it  con- 
sists in  oiling  the  water  surface;  in  other  instances  it  consists  in  filling, 
which  is  done  very  little  because  of  the  relative  expense,  and  in  other 
instances  it  consists  in  stocking  bodies  of  water  with  fish  which  devour 
the  mosquito  larvae.  Then  the  people  are  encouraged  to  screen  their 
homes  as  much  as  possible.  Those  are  the  general  methods  for 
malaria  control. 
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INTERSTATE  QUARANTINE  SERVICE CARE  OF  HEALTH  OF  SOLDIERS 

AND  SAILORS  EXTRA  CANTONMENT  AREAS. 

(See  pp.  168,  244.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “Interstate  quarantine  service: 
For  cooperation  with  State  and  municipal  health  authorities  in  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  in 
interstate  traffic,  $300, 000. ” 

Dr.  Blue.  Our  appropriation  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $315,000 ; 
the  estimate  for  1919  is  $300,000,  and  we  are  asking  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $700,000.  This  is  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  soldiers  and  civilians  in  the  extra-cantonment  areas. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  is  to  carry  on  the  sanitary  work  in  the  civil  dis- 
tricts adjacent  to  the  military  and  naval  cantonments. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I thought  we  had  already  provided  for  that  in  a 
previous  item  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No;  that  was  for  special  work  on  malaria  and 
venereal  diseases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  include  in  this  additional  appropriation  of 
$700,000  the  compensation  of  acting  assistant  surgeons? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  No;  it  is  entirely  independent  of  that:  that  is 
carried  in  a special  fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  to  do  with  this  money? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  This  is  to  establish  a proper  health  organization 
around  each  cantonment  area,  and  that  means  that  the  health  of 
soldiers  must  be  safeguarded  and  the  health  of  the  civilian  commu- 
nities has  to  be  safeguarded  as  against  the  soldiers.  That  means 
that  a proper  health  organization  must  be  financed  and  that  means 
cooperative  plans  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities. 
The  most  effective  way  of  doing  that  is  by  having  one  unit  properly 
control  the  activities  of  these  various  agencies,  utilizing  existing 
agencies  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  vital  thing  in  the  whole  proposi- 
tion is  that  this  work  has  to  be  done,  and  done  now,  so  that  rather 
than  leave  these  areas  unprotected  the  Federal  Government  must 
dovetail  in  and  cover  the  places  that  are  not  completely  covered. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  goes  back  to  the  same  proposition  that  you  intend 
to  cooperate  with  the  local  health  authorities  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  promoting  sanitary  conditions  around  the  camps  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes;  not  by  doing  their  work  but  encouraging 
them  to  do  their  own  work,  and  to  work  temporarily  where  they  are 
unable  to  do  the  whole  thing  or  are  unwilling  to  do  if.  That  involves 
a big  organization,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  partly  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  out  of  its  existing  funds,  and  partly  by  the 
Red  Cross.  It  is  inconceivable  that  we  should  expect  the  Red  Cross, 
an  independent  organization,  to  carry  on  such  work  indefinitely,  so 
that  we  are  looking  forward  fo  doing  the  work  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  already  spent  this  year  $120,000  of  our 
money  and  $235,000  of  the  Red  Cross  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  to  spend  the  money  tor  this  work  in 
that  same  way  ? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  No;  I should  say  it  was  not  proper  that  the  Red 
Cross  should  spend  money  for  this  sort  of  work  if  it  is  possible  to  get 
this  money  through  the  estimates  we  have  made.  However,  I should 
not  say  it  was  an  emergency  because  we  know  it  is  something  that 
must  be  done  by  a Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  got  an  appropriation  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill 
of  how  much  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  $300,000 J and  we  are  expending  now  at  the  rate 
of 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  I mean,  in  the  last  deficiency  bill. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  $300,000. 

MALARIA,  ETC. 

(See  p.  240.) 

Dr.  Blue.  You  allowed  $500,000  in  October  last  for  another  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  in  the  present  urgent  deficiency  bill  you  were 
allowed  how  much?  You  got  $500,000,  did  you  not? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  But  that  is  for  a special  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  got  $500,000  for  the  control  of  malaria,  menin- 
gitis, and  other  communicable  diseases.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  that  money  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  $400,000  will  be  required  for  the  malaria  prob- 
lem alone. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  that  involved  in  the  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  But  it  is  only  one  part. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  if  you  improve  sanitary  conditions  in  order  to 
eradicate  malaria  it  will  assist  in  lessening,  the  other  evils,  too,  will  it 
not  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  will  to  some  extent,  but  a very  slight  extent. 
Malaria  is  a very  clear-cut  proposition.  The  work  in  connection  with 
malaria  will  be  done,  but  it  does  not  cover  the  other  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  to  continue  available  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  so  that  you  have  $500,000  for  that  in  addition  to  the  $300,000  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  $300,000  have  you  spent? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  $128,000  up  to  the  first  of  March.  We  spent 
$42,000  this  month;  we  will  spend  over  $50,000  in  April,  and  $60,000 
in  May.  We  will  probably  get  through  with  most  of  that  $300,000, 
and  we  will  need  the  $700,000  additional. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  you  have  not  touched  this  $500,000  because 
you  have  not  gotten  it  yet? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  touched  it,  because  this  work  can  not 
wait. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  it? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Well,  we  have  the  men  started;  we  have  started 
on  the  malaria  work;  we  have  not  spent  much,  of  course,  but  it  is 
folly  to  wait  until  the  mosquito  breeding  is  well  advanced.  We  have 
got  to  get  in  action,  especially  in  the  South,  very  early. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  $500,000,  and  then  you  are  asking  for 

$1,000,000? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  SI, 000,000;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  will  be  $1,500,000  for  the  control  of  diseases  in 
communities  where  they  have  these  camps  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  proposition. 

Dr.  Blue.  And  I think  we  will  need  every  cent  of  it. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I know  we  will  need  every  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  can  use  it,  of  course  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I want  to  get  that  idea  out  of  your  mind,  that 
we  use  money  just  because  we  have  it.  We  are  not  using  one  dollar 
more  than  we  feel  is  necessary,  but  we  are  carrying  a tremendous 
responsibility. 

Mi*.  Bi-rnes.  What  I am  getting  at  is  that  you  are  carrying  the 
entire  responsibility  and  not  asking  the  local  authorities  to  do 
anything. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  ask  them  to  do  everything  they  can,  and  in 
many  instances  they  have  responded  nobly,  but  in  many  of  the 
States  they  have  not  sufficient  appropriations  to  cover  the  work, 
and  they  feel  that  a Federal  exigency  has  brought  about  the  condi- 
tion and  that  we  should  do  a great  deal  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Some  of  these  camps  are  in  my  State,  and  I know 
how  they  came  here  begging  to  have  these  camps  located  there. 
It  was  stated  that  if  they  were  located  there  that  they  would  not 
only  supply  good  water  and  good  chmate  but  anything  the  Federal 
Government  asked  for.  They  were  going  to  do  every  tiling  we  did 
not  do  and  were  very  willing  to  do  it. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  point  is  that  they  will  not  do  it  in  a manner 
that  is  proper  and  we  must  take  the  responsibility.  Some  agency 
must  get  in  there  and  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  troops  as  well 
as  the  civil  community. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  believe  the  conditions  are  so  bad 

Dr.  McLaughlin  (interposing).  I know  they  are.  You  can  take 
the  malaria  problem  or  airy  other  problem  in  the  South,  and  if  the 
work  is  not  done  by  some  Federal  agency  it  will  not  be  done.  You 
know  what  malaria  did  to  the  troops  of  the  Thirty-third  Michigan 
Regiment  at  Aguadores,  Cuba,  in  1898,  when  out  of  1,200  men  937 
were  taken  to  the  hospital  suffering  from  malaria.  As  you  know, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  debilitating  diseases  we  have.  The  point  is  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  do  it.  The  Public  Health  Service 
does  not  want  to  do  it,  but  everybody  says  it  is  our  obligation  and  we 
want  to  discharge  that  obligation,  and  if  we  discharge  it  properly 
we  must  have  money  with  which  to  discharge  it. 

Mr.  Bytines.  What  are  you  going  to  do  besides  removing  vegetation 
around  these  ditches  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  You  are  continually  referring  to  the  malaria 
proposition,  while  the  money  I am  asking  here  has  nothing  to  do 
with  malaria  at  all.  That  is  under  this  $500,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  malaria  looked  after  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes. 
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AREAS. 

(See  pp.  168,  241.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  million  dollars  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a proper 
health  organization;  dovetailing  the  Federal  organization  into  the 
existing  local  and  State  organizations,  as  far  as  they  are  able  to  be 
utilized. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  object  being  what? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  To  have  a complete  health  organization, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  what  is  the  object  of  having  that  organization? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  order  to  protect  the  soldiers  in  the  camps 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Against  what? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Against  diseases  that  may  be  brought  there, 
and  to  protect  the  people  in  that  area  from  the  diseases  which  may 
be  carried  there  b}7  the  soldiers.  Many  diseases  have  been  carried 
by  the  soldiers  to  the  civilian  population — meningitis,  for  instance. 
Your  State  of  South  Carolina  did  not  have  meningitis  until  the 
troops  came  in  there.  They  did  not  quarantine  the  camps  against 
the  civil  population,  and  meningitis  went  all  over  your  State. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  physician  in  charge  of  the  camp  did  not  estab- 
lish a quarantine  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  He  did  not  want  to;  he  kept  telling  Dr.  Hayne 
that  he  had  the  situation  in  hand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  could  not  Dr.  Hayne  have  established  a quar- 
antine against  the  camp  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Because  they  claimed  it  was  a tremendous 
interference  with  military  activities,  and  that  it  would  practically 
have  made  it  impossible  for  labor  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  camp. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  he  could  not  do  it,  how  could  you  do  it  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  was  not  possible  except  through  the  military 
authorities  themselves;  but  they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  it.  I am  not 
here  to  criticize  the  military  authorities ; but  I am  simply  citing  these 
instances  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  this  kind  of  work 
attended  to. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  would  not  have  been  any  more  effective  in 
stablishing  that  quarantine  than  Dr.  Hayne  was  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I think  we  had  the  machinery  to  be  more 
effective  than  Dr.  Hayne  was  unaided,  and  that  we  attended  to 
the  job. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  actually  do  in  these  cases  to  accomp- 
lish the  objects  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  The  practice  is  to  have  the  health  organization 
cover  every  activity  that  the  modern  health  department  in  a city  of 
from  30,000  to  200,000  people  would  cover,  namely,  the  control  of 
food  supplies,  milk  supplies,  water  supply,  the  control  of  communi- 
cable diseases,  including  following  up  work  and  giving  proper  atten- 
tion to  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  take  over  all 
of  these  activities  in  the  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  In  the  actual  cantonment  area  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  not  being  covered  by  existing  machinery. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Judging  from  the  amount  of  money  you  expect  to 
spend,  the  local  authorities  would  not  be  under  any  expense  in  these 
areas. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  That  is  perfectly  true,  because  we  have  the 
extra  problem.  We  have  the  problem  of  the  military  camps,  which 
is  very  different  from  the  problem  of  normal  times,  and  which  requires 
extraordinary  expenditures,  but  not  one  dollar  is  asked  that  is  not 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  how  many  points  would  you  expect  to  be  called 
upon  to  use  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  have  organizations  now  in  35  extra  canton- 
ment areas,  and  there  is  a probability  of  at  least  10  more.  We  are 
operating  now  in  every  State  except  seven  that  have  large  military 
camps. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  full  sum  were  allowed  under  this  appropria- 
tion, would  you  expect  to  largely  abandon  your  other  work  which 
you  have  been  carrying  on  heretofore  under  this  appropriation,  and 
utilize  this  entire  appropriation  for  this  class  of  work  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  We  would  utilize  this  appropriation  for  this 
class  of  work,  but  we  would  not  necessarily  abandon  the  other  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  maintain  the  other  work  to  the  same 
extent  that  you  have  maintained  it  in  the  past,  or  as  you  would  be 
maintaining  it  if  it  were  not  for  this  military  work  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I think  there  will  be  a concentration  of  the 
service,  and  that  there  will  be  work  done  by  other  divisions  in  these 
particular  areas. 

Dr.  Blue.  Some  modification  of  that  work  has  been  necessary. 
For  instance,  we  do  not  do  as  much  rural  sanitation  work  in  the 
States  since  the  war  began.  What  I mean  to  say  is  that  we  have 
brought  the  rural  sanitation  work  to  the  vicinity  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  amount  which  the  committee  might  give  you 
under  this  item  would  depend  to  some  extent  on  how  much  of  it  the 
committee  expected  you  would  use  for  this  particular  class  of  work. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I can  answer  that  very  definite^.  I have  here 
a statement  of  the  expenditures.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that 
the  Red  Cross  has  been  providing  about  50  per  cent  of  the  funds  to 
meet  these  expenditures.  We  expected  that  you  would  take  the 
view  that  the  Red  Cross  is  an  emergency  organization,  and  that, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  something  that  can  be  foreseen,  it  ought  t6  be 
estimated  for  and  not  carried  by  the  Red  Cross.  I am  acting  on  that 
premise,  although  I may  be  wrong  about  it.  I can  give  you  a definite 
statement  of  what  it  is  costing  now.  In  February  it  cost  the  Red 
Cross  $32,000,  and  it  cost  us  $42,000.  There  was  an  addition  in 
March  in  the  Public  Health  Service  expense  of  $6,306,  and  there  will 
be  additions  in  April  of  $7,895  more.  The  total  monthly  expendi- 
tures amount  to  $88,492,  and  multiplying  that  by  12  gives  the 
expense  for  the  year  of  $1,061,907.  That  is  the  proposition  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  work  has  the  Red  Cross  been  doing '? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  They  have  been  furnishing  public  health 
nurses,  bacteriologists,  Ford  automobiles,  and  maintenance.  They 
have  been  giving  us  a good  part  of  our  transportation,  which  is  a very 
essential  thing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  been  furnishing  nurses  for  what  class  of 
cases  ? 
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Dr.  McLaughlin.  For  our  public  health  nursing  problem.  As  you 
know,  there  is  a great  difference  between  a bedside  nurse  and  a public 
health  nurse.  The  public  health  nurse  does  not  treat  individual 
cases,  but  she  is  an  educator  in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 
She  follows  the  cases  of  contagious  disease  into  the  homes,  and  gives 
instruction  to  the  families. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  your  expectation  to  use  prac- 
tically all  of  the  $1,000,000  now  asked  for  under  this  item  in  the 
extra-cantonment  work  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  think  you  will  need  that  much  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I know  we  will  need  that  much,  and  we  may 
have  some  trouble  in  getting  through  on  it.  There  are  five  camps 
that  are  not  being  cared  for  by  us,  but  they  may  ask  us  to  take  them 
over  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you,  at  any  time,  stated  what  sums  are  being 
expended  by  the  local  and  State  organizations  in  connection  with  this 
work  ? 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  I have  not  made  any  complete  statement  of  that. 

Dr.  Blue.  You  asked  for  that  yesterday,  and  we  will  prepare  a 
statement  for  you. 

Dr.  McLaughlin.  It  is  a very  irregular  thing,  and  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  whether  you  should  take  the  entire  contribution  of 
the  Health  Department  or  what  is  appropriated  especially  for  this 
purpose,  because  sometimes  a city  is  charged  with  the  extension  of 
a sewer  system,  and  that  is  expensive  work.  At  some  places  where 
the  camps  are  located,  the  local  authorities  did  very  well,  while  at 
others  they  did  practically  nothing.  At  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  in- 
stance, they  did  well,  and  appropriated  $23,550,  and  Little  Bock  ap- 
propriated about  $44,000,  but  a good  many  of  them  will  not  do  any- 
thing. 

I have  a statement  showing  the  estimated  expenditures  for  extra- 
cantonment sanitation  for  the  fiscal  year  1019. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Estimated  expenditures  for  extra-cantonment  sanitation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1919. 


• 

Expended  February, 
1918. 

Additions, 

March, 

| 1918. 

Necessary 

Total  estimate. 

Stations. 

U.  S. 
Public 
Health 
Service. 

Red 

Cross. 

additions, 

April, 

1918. 

Monthly. 

Yearly. 

Camp  Devcns,  Ayer,  Mass 

Camp  Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J 

$487.  55 

$359. 46 
440.  00 

$300. 00 

$1, 147. 01 
440. 00 

$13, 764. 12 
5, 280.  00 

Camp  Merritt,  Englewood,  N.  J. . . 

61.55 

$333. 33 

394. 88 

3,999. 96 

Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va.  (military 

889.  89 

376. 13 

250.  00 

1,516.  02 

18, 192.  24 

camps) 

Portsmouth,  Va 

1, 797. 02 
115.  50 

1,103.  72 

180.  00 

275. 00 
1, 500.  00 

3, 355.  74 
1, 615.  50 

40,268.  88 
19,386.00 
32, 159. 16 
3,300. 00 

Camp  Greene,  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Millington  Tenn.  (aviation  site) . . . 

1,327.  27 
275.  00 

1, 072.  66 

280.  00 

2, 679.  93 
275. 00 

Camp  Sevier,  Greenville,  S.  C 

Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg, 

997.  80 

1,284.12 

250.  00 

125.  00 

2, 656. 92 

31, 883. 04 

1.534. 39 

1,248.73 

90. 00 

370. 00 

3, 243. 12 

38,917.  44 

Camp  Jackson,  Columbia,  S.  C 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.  (Chatta- 

1,062.  68 

641.63 

490.  00 

2, 194.  31 

26,331.72 

nooga)  

2, 127. 96 

2,765.85  j 
1,648.90  ! 

245.  00 

5, 138.  81 
3, 998. 90 

61, 665. 72 
47, 986. 80 

Camp  Hancock,  Augusta,  Ga 

2, 030.  00 

75.00 

245.  00 
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Estimated  expenditures  for  extra-cantonment  sanitation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1919 — Continued. 


Expended  February, 
1918. 


Total  estimate. 


Stations. 


U.  S. 

Public  Red 

Health  Cross. 

Service. 


Additions, 

March, 

1918. 


Necessary 

additirns, 

April, 

1918. 


Monthly. 


Yearly. 


Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga 

Camp  Wheeler,  Macon,  Ga 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Camp  McClellan,  Anniston,  Ala.. . 
Camp  Sheridan,  Montgomery.  Ala. 
Camp  Shelby,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.. . 

Gulfport,  Miss 

Camp  Pike,  Little  Rock,  Ark 

Lonoke,  Ark.  (aviation  site) 

Camp  Beauregard,  Alexandria,  La. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Camp  Bowie,  Fort  Worth,  Tex 

Camp  MacArthur,  Waco,  Tex 

Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Tex 

Camp  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex... 
Camp  Sherman,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky 

Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 
Camp  Funston,  Manhattan,  Kans . 

Leavenworth,  Kans 

Camp  Doniphan,  Lawton,  Okla. . . 
Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake, 

Wash 

Bremerton  and  Vancouver  dis- 


$2,344. 45 
1,863. 36 
280. 66 
2, 334.  80 
3. 182.  40 
1,198.  01 

925. 38 
2, 320.  47 

274. 52 

642. 53 
116.00 

1.472. 92 

1.414.93 
2, 305.  87 

690.05 

350. 38 
1,544.60 

515. 60 
446. 52 

834. 54 


$858. 97 
2, 101.  62 


2, 137.  34 
2,993.  50 
1,250.00 


507. 45 


1,096-  52 


1,020. 36 
1,065.54 


1,150.37 
909.91 
1,285.30 
776. 95 
2, 429. 28 
1,038.27 


1,177.85 


361.48 


$815. 00 

540.00 
366.  67 

270. 00 
595.  00 


$225. 00 


1, 500.  00 
345.  00 
75. 00 


370.00 


80. 00 
335. 00 
36.00 


75.  00 


245. 00 
245. 00 


150. 00 


300. 00 


300. 00 

150. 00  575. 00 

270. 00 

75. 00  1, 000. 00 


$4, 243. 42 
4, 504.  98 
2, 147.  33 
5, 087. 14 
6, 845. 90 
2, 818.  61 
925. 38 

2.908. 42 
609. 52 

1,775.05 
116. 00 

2. 568.28 
2, 725. 47 
2, 550. 87 

1.990. 42 

1.560. 29 
2,  829. 90 
T,  592. 55 

3.600.80 

2. 142. 81 
1)075. 00 
1,539. 33 


$50,921.04 
54. 059.  56 
25',  767. 96 
61,045.  68 
82, 150.  80 
33, 823. 32 
11.104.  56 

34.901.04 
7,314.24 

21.300.60 
1, 392. 00 

30, 819. 36 
32,  705. 64 
30,610.44 

23.885.04 
18, 723. 48 
33,958. 80 

19.110.60 

43. 209. 60 
25,  713. 72 
12,900.00 
18,471.96 


tricts,  Wash 

Bureau  and  miscellaneous 

Laboratory  car  Wyman 

Laboratory  car  Hamilton 

Hygienic  laboratory 

American  Red  Cross  (miscellane- 
ous)  

Chicago,  111 

Seattle,  Wash 

Total 


854. 80 
632. 27 
490. 51 
1,134.11 
135. 90 

46.70 
41.67 
87.  70 


42, 366. 61 


125. 00 


130. 00 

979. 80 
632.27 
620. 51 
1,134.11 
135.90 


11,757.60 
7,587. 24 
7, 446. 12 
13,609. 32 
1, 630. 80 


i 31,924.66 


6,306.00  7, 


46. 70 
41.67 

87.70 


560. 40 
500. 04 
1,052. 40 


895. 00 


88, 492. 27 


1,061,907.24 


RURAL  SANITATION. 

(See  p.  227.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  rural  sanitation,  for  which  you  esti- 
mate $250,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$150,000. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  are  asking  for  the  sum  of  $250,000.  which  is  an 
increase  of  $100,000  over  the  current  appropriation.  That  increase 
is  estimated  for  the  following  reasons:  To  extend  the  present  studies 
into  other  States;  to  make  epidemiological  studies  in  reference  to  rural 
sanitation,  or  special  epidelniological  studies,  and  to  make  intensive 
sanitary  surveys  of  entire  counties. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Under  this  general  head  of  rural  sanitation 
and  demonstration  work  there  is  also  included  demonstration  work 
and  field  investigations  in  malaria,  and  investigations  of  rural  tuber- 
culosis. All  these  subjects  are  included  under  the  head  of  rural 
sanitation.  This  is  for  continuing  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  four  and  one-half  years,  and,  under  this  appropriation, 
since  the  spring  of  1916. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  increase  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  necessity  for  the  increase  is  that  this 
work  should  be  extended  because  of  tne  very  valuable  results  which 
have  been  produced  by  it  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  are  going  to  continue  all  your  other  activities 
and  then  engage  in  this  extra-cantonment  work  to  the  extent  that  is 
indicated,  where  will  you  get  the  men  to  expand  this  work  here  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  been  conducting  some  of  our 
investigations  in  the  cantonment  areas  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  sanitary  conditions  there.  For  instance,  during  the  present 
year  and  the  last  part  of  the  last  fiscal  year  we  conducted  rural 
sanitation  activities  in  15  counties. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  rural  sanitation  work  did  you  do  in  the  can- 
tonment area? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  You  must  understand  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  cantonment  sanitary  work  it  was  necesary  to  conduct  an 
intensive  sanitary  campaign.  We  concentrated  some  of  our  forces 
who  were  doing  rural  sanitary  work  in  other  counties  in  the  counties 
in  which  cantonments  were  situated  in  order  to  help  to  meet  the 
sanitary  conditions  there. 

Mr.  By'rnes.  Then,  you  have  really  abandoned  the  idea  of  in- 
vestigating the  questions  of  rural  sanitation,  and  have  been  using 
this  fund  in  the  extra-cantonment  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  entirely,  but  we  concentrated  the 
work  in  those  places.  We  conducted  investigations  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming— — 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Was  there  any  camp  there? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  this  was  done  in  a chain  of  towns 
along  the  railroad,  or  lines  of  communications. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  fund  was  spent  in  the  extra- 
cantonment areas? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky'.  I would  have  to  prepare  a statement  of 
that.  I can  not  tell  you  offhand  how  much  money  was  spent  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  propose  to  use  the  fund  you  are  asking  for 
now  in  the  extra-cantonment  work,  or  do  you  expect  to  use  it  in  the 
continuation  of  the  rural  sanitation  work  which  was  authorized 
originally  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Now  that  the  cantonment  areas  have 
been  properly  provided  for,  there  is  no  reason  for  continuing  it  in 
the  cantonment  areas,  and  it  is  the  purpose  to  extend  these  studies 
into  other  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are  particularly  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  so  needed  that  you  ought 
to  increase  this  appropriation  $100,000? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky,  Unquestionably,  on  account  of  the  valuable 
results  which  have  been  produced  from  our  previous  investigations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  results  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I can  show  you  right  here.  Some  of  these 
charts,  I believe,  were  exhibited  to  this  committee  on  a prevous 
occasion.  I should  like,  if  I might  be  permitted,  to  show  you  a few 
of  the  additional  charts  which  have  resulted  from  our  work.  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation  so  far  we  have  made  personal  surveys  of 
over  100,000  country  homes.  Here  [indicating]  is  the  incidence  of 
typhoid  fever  in  Berkeley  County,  W.  Va.,  before  we  started  our 
investigation  there.  You  will  see  the  very  fortunate  result  that  we 
had  with  typhoid  fever  in  that  county  both  that  year  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Here  [indicating]  is  that  same  county.  That  good 
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result  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time,  although  the 
survey  was  made  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  counties  in  West  Virginia  have 
you  surveyed  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Only  one  county  in  West  Virginia. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  nothing  else  there? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  have  you  been  in  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I have  a list  here;  I can  not  tell  you  off 
hand. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  following  States  were  included  in  our  work  last 
year:  Floy^d  County,  Ga.;  Greenville  County,  S.  C.;  Obion  County, 
Tenn.;  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala.;  and  surveys  were  also  completed 
this  year  in  Clay  County,  Mo.;  Cumberland  County,  111.;  Hill 
County,  Tex.;  Okmulgee  County,  Okla.;  and  Mason  County,  Ky. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  those  counties  paid  one-half  of  the  expense? 

Dr.  Blue.  I judge  so. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  all  did  so  far  as  demonstration  work 
is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  pick  out  a county?  For  instance, 
you  pick  Mason  County,  in  Kentucky,  one  of  the  richest  counties  in 
the  State. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  A great  many  counties  are  picked  out 
because  of  the  request  of  the  State  health  officer  to  enable  him  by  a 
demonstration  of  the  work  there  to  encourage  an  improvement  of 
sanitary  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  half  as  badly  needed  in  Mason  County, 
I judge,  from  the  people  generally,  I do  not  know  personally,  as  it 
would  be  needed  up  in  the  mountains  in  some  of  the  poorer  counties 
of  Kentucky? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  So  far  as  demonstration  in  rural  sanitation 
is  concerned  the  money  spent  is  dependent,  of  course,  on  the  county 
raising  a similar  sum.  Before  we  can  do  demonstration  work  in 
any  county,  the  county  has  to  be  willing  to  appropriate  a similar 
sum  of  money  itself. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  counties  of  the  various  States  in 
which  you  have  been  have  taken  up  the  work  as  a result  of  the  work 
which  you  have  done  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  In  a great  many  counties  the  result  has  been  that 
full-time  health  officers  have  been  appointed  and  a reinspection  of 
the  work  has  shown  a marked  improvement  in  the  rural  health 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I am  talking  about.  I want  to 
ascertain  whether  the  example  you  are  setting  has  been  kept  up. 
and  to  what  extent  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  made  no  observations  on  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a very  important  matter  to  determine, 
whether  you  are  doing  this  to  teach  people,  and  whether  you  teach 
anybody  except  the  particular  people  that  you  work  with  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  States  and  counties  have  met  the  requirements  in 
every  instance,  raising  funds  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  demonstration  work  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  percentage  for  demonstration  work  and  what 
percentage  for  investigation,  or  do  they  only  share  in  the  demonstra- 
tion work  ? 

Dr.  Sciiereschewsky.  I can  not  tell  you  offhand.  I can  submit 
a statement. 


Rural  sanitation , July  1,  1917,  to  January  SI,  1918. 


| Amount 
appro- 
: priated  by 
localities. 

Homes  and 
ether 
places 
surveyed. 

Model 

sanitary 

privies 

installed. 

Vaccina- 
tions 
against 
smallpox 
and  ty- 
phoid fever. 

Anniston  (Calhoun  County).  Ala 

Atlanta  (De  Kalb  and  Fu.ton  Counties),  Ga 

Chattanooga  (Hamilton  County,  Tenn.,  Walker  and  Ca- 
toosa Counties,  Ga.),  Tenn 

15, 000 

7.000 

3, 750 

9.000 

6.000 
23,550 

3, 000 
6, 900 
2, 500 

3, 866 
2, 021 

2,176 
2, 019 
4,455 
2, 673 
563 
4, 279 
796 
8,288 

879 

268 

474 

77 

1,035 

589 

89 

294 

640 

3,032 

329 

Des  Moines  (Polk  County),  Iowa 

Little  Rock  (Pulaski  County),  Ark 

Louisville  (Jefferson  County!,  Ky 

Macon  (Bibb  County),  Ga.« 

3,000 
21, 886 

Maysvilie  (Mason  Comity),  Ky 

Montgomery  (Montgomery  County),  Ala 

Okmu  gee  (Okmu  gee  County),  Okla 

Petersburg  (Prince  George,  Dinwiddie,  and  Chester- 
field Counties),  Va 

2, 200 

Dr.  Blue.  A full  report  of  the  work  done  in  15  counties  is  now  in 
press.  I should  be  glad  to  send  you  a copy. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  States  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Anywhere  besides  that  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  This  report  covers  the  work  done  in  15  counties  of  15 
States. 

The  Chairman.  Any  more  than  that  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  States  out  of  48,  and  you  want  to  con- 
tinue until  you  have  done  every  State  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  a year  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  appropriation  this  year  will  provide 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  approximately,  I think,  in  24  States. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  rate  you  will  finish  the  whole  business  in 
a couple  of  years  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  give  you  this  amount  of  money  this  year 
and  the  same  amount  next  year,  will  you  quit  then  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  will  speed  up  the  work,  if  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Wrill  you  quit  at  the  end  of  two  years  if  you  get 
money  enough  to  do  the  work  in  one  county  of  each  State  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  condition  of  the  health 
of  those  places.  * 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  again  the  question  that  we  thought 
you  had  put  behind  you.  You  have  been  justifying  this  on  the 
ground  that  having  done  this  work  in  one  county  of  each  State  it 
would  be  sufficient  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Take  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  an  example,  it  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  eastern  and  western.  The  problems  in  eastern 
Maryland  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the  western  section. 
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The  Chairman.  As  soon  as  you  finish  the  work  in  one  county  of 
each  State  you  are  going  to  begin  to  divide  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  might  be  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  the  State  to  conduct  the  investigation  in  accordance  with  the  sani- 
tary conditions  that  exist  there,  if  they  are  essentially  different,  as 
very  often  they  are. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  approximate  average  cost  from  your 
appropriation  of  these  county  demonstrations? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  unit  expenditure  for  one  county  is 
about  $6,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  have  you  been  working  in  Wyoming? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  worked  in  14  towns  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  wdiat  part  of  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  towns  extend  all  over  the  State.  We 
have  endeavored  to  make  a study  of  the  counties.  We  have  con- 
ducted surveys  of  the  conditions  in  small  communities  situated  along 
lines  of  communication. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  investigation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  a view  to  determining  what? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  With  a view  to  determining  what  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  those  towns  were  and  to  stimulate  the  towns 
to  improve  their  own  sanitary  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  make  a report  on  that  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  That  work  has  just  been  com- 
pleted a short  time  ago  and  the  report  is  in  process  of  preparation. 
We  have  in  press  a report  which  gives  completely  the  results  of  our 
work  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Were  these  14  States  chosen  because  they  needed 
it  most,  or  for  what  reason  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  were  chosen  so  as  to  get  a compjete 
cross  section,  as  it  were,  of  the  sanitary  conditions  which  exist  in 
various  States,  and  which  are  necessarily  different  on  account  of 
geographical  situation  and  character  of  soil. 

PURCHASE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  House  Document  No.  945  you  are  asking  that 
motor  vehicles  necessary  for  the  rural  sanitation  work  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  purchased  out  of  lump-sum  appropriations 
for  such  work  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000.  What  do  you 
want  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  want  authority  to  buy  some  Ford  runa- 
bouts to  enable  our  investigators  in  this  work  to  perform  their  duties 
more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  have  you  spent  for  the  hire  of  the  motor 
vehicles  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  At  the  present  time  we  are  spending  considerable 
amounts  for  transportation. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  spent  for  freight  and  travel  approxi- 
mately $33,000,  of  which,  I would  say,  probably  $20,000  was  spent 
for  hire  of  transportation. 
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The  Chairman.  For  hire  of  automobiles? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  For  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  spend  $20,000  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  The  per  diem  rental  of  automobiles  is  $20,  the  rate 
being  $2  per  hour.  There  is  little  if  any  reduction  at  a monthly  rate. 
The  amount  expended  in  a single  month  would  pay  for  an  automobile 
and  its  entire  operating  expenses  during  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  pay  $20  a day  for 
for  the  hire  of  an  automobile  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  We  have  to  in  certain  sections. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  hire  of  automobiles  costs  us  generally 
from  five  to  six  dollars  a day;  that  is  for  the  hire  of  a Ford. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  cost,  of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  size  of 
the  passenger  car  rented. 

Dr.  Schereschew sky.  They  very  often  try  to  hold  us  up.  We 
always  try  to  get  the  best  terms  that  we  can.  Personally  I have  been 
obliged  to  pay  $15  and  $20  myself  for  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I am  not  talking  about  this  rural  sanitation 
work,  but  in  some  work  that  I did  in  North  Dakota. 

The  Chairman.  Here  and  there  in  far-off  places  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  These  places  are  all  far  off. 

The  Chairman.  No;  Mason  County  is  anything  but  far  off. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  you  spent  $20,000  for  automobile  hire  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  A percentage  of  freight  and  travel;  a con- 
siderable amount  is  for  automobile  hire. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  rural  sanitation  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  The  men  have  to  travel  from 
house  to  house.  We  have  visited  over  100,000  houses  in  the  course  of 
our  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  able  to  get  an  individual  to  furnish 
you  with  an  automobile  or  conveyance  in  any  of  these  counties,  or  are 
the  people  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  even  transportation  for 
work  of  this  sort  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  trans- 
portation in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  never  will,  if  you  are  going  to  pay  $20 
a day. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I find  that  I was  wrong  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  satisfied  that  you  were  wrong  about  that,  be- 
cause your  total  appropriation  was  only  $25,000. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No;  $150,000;  but  I had  the  wrong  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Put  in  the  record  a complete  statement  of  your  ex- 
penditures. 

STATEMENT. 

The  total  amount  of  money  spent  for  rural  sanitation  studies  and  demonstrations 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was: 


Out  of  the  appropriation  for  field  investigations  of  public  health $43,  399.  67 

Out  of  the  appropriation  for  studies  of  rural  sanitation 24,  871.  76 


68,  271.  43 
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In  this  work  there  were  employed  for  varying  periods  of  time  12  commissioned 
officers  and  33  scientific  assistants  and  field  investigators. 

There  was  expended  in  connection  with  studies  of  rural  sanitation  a total  of 
$13,553.40  for  automobile  hire.  This  represents  use  of  these  automobiles  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  3,374  days.  The  average  charge  was  about  $5  per  day.  The  automobiles  were 
used  in  most  instances  by  two  or  three  of  the  officers  conducting  the  work,  thus  in- 
creasing their  usefulness  and  reducing  the  cost.  The  distance  covered  on  the  average 
trip  was  between  30  and  40  miles. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  rural  sanitation  studies  and  demonstrations  require  a 
great  deal  of  traveling  to  reach  as  many  rural  homes  as  possible,  it  is  believed  that 
the  item  permitting  the  purchase  of  automobiles  if  enacted  into  law  would  effect 
considerable  economy  if  compared  with  the  present  practice  of  hiring  automobiles. 
It  is  the  intention  if  this  authority  is  granted  to  purchase  small  runabouts,  each  of 
which  would  be  used  by  two  investigators  in  rural  sanitation  work. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $100,000  this  year 
in  this  item.  You  are  expecting  to  increase  your  work  very  largely 
under  the  item  we  have  just  passed,  interstate  quarantine  service, 
which  is  distinctly  war  work.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  secure 
readily  and  without  difficulty  the  men  that  you  need,  the  right  sort 
of  men,  to  continue  this  rural  sanitation  work  in  an  enlarged  way, 
at  a time  when  }mu  are  going  to  have  so  large  a draft  on  your  organi- 
zation in  connection  with  the  cantonment  work  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  are  trying  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  the  time  to  increase  the  rural  sanitation  work 
when  we  are  so  largely  increasing  the  activities  of  your  bureau  on  a 
character  of  work  that  is  directly  connected  with  war  activities  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  reason  for  increasing  the  rural  sanita- 
tion work  at  this  time  is  on  a general  basis  of  conservation  of  human 
power  throughout  the  country.  The  work  which  we  have  done  up 
to  the  present  time  shows  that  for  a modest  expenditure  of  funds  we 
get  a big  return. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  true,  but  that  is  not  coming  to  my  point  at 
all.  We  are  in  war  and  must  necessarily  increase  all  lines  of  work 
that  have  to  do  with  war  activities.  The  man  power  of  the  country 
is  being  drained  for  purposes  connected  with  the  war.  It  does  not 
occur  to  me  that  under  those  circumstances  we  are  justified  in  in- 
creasing the  activities  of  work  of  this  sort  that  is  not  absolutely 
essential,  however  valuable  it  may  be. 

Dr.  Scheresche'wsky.  Permit  me  to  explain.  I think  there  is  a 
direct  connection  here  with  the  war  in  this  way:  Of  course,  the  food 
supply  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  things  which  give  us  all  very  great 
concern.  This  work  is  conducted  in  rural  regions,  and  the  result  of 
the  rural  sanitary  work  is  to  increase  and  improve  the  health  of  those 
rural  regions,  and  hence  to  reduce  the  days  lost  from  sickness. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Eventually? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  sir;  that  is  done  immediately.  These 
surveys  are  started  at  such  time  in  the  year  as  to  produce  actual 
results  that  year.  Take  the  case  of  Berkeley  County  and  you  see 
that  the  year  before  the  survey  was  started  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
reached  this  height  [indicating],  and  you  see  that  wffien  we  made  the 
survey  in  1914,  that  identical  year,  the  deaths  from  typhoid  fever 
only  reached  this  height  [indicating].  You  will  see  that  at  that  par- 
ticular time  we  figured  out  that  from  the  deaths  and  from  the  cases 
we  prevented,  a large  number  of  working  days  were  saved,  a sum  of 
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money  very  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  work,  ten  or  fifteen 
times  as  much. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  probably  all  true.  At  the  same  time,  the 
important  need  of  the  country  is  men  for  productive  work.  This 
work,  however  important  it  may  be,  is  not  immediately  productive, 
and  at  a time  when  the  farmer  is  finding  it  impossible  to  get  men  to 
plant  his  crops  and  to  harvest  his  crops  it  does  not  seem  to  me  is  the 
time  to  increase  this  kind  of  work  which,  however  useful  it  may  be, 
is  not  absolute^  essential. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  In  work  like  this  one  active  man  as  an 
investigator  in  rural  sanitation  is  capable  of  influencing  through  his 
work  not  one  man,  but  the  whole  population  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  organization  used  for  this  purpose  would  not 
be  seriously  affected  if  your  appropriation  were  not  increased,  I 
assume  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I do  not  know.  Our  organization  would 
remain  the  same.  It  would  simply  affect,  of  course,  the  amount  of 
work  that  was  done. 

PELLAGRA . 

(See  p.  231). 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  pellagra. 

Dr.  Blue.  We  are  asking  for  the  same  sum  appropriated  last  year 
and  we  propose  to  carry  on  the  same  studies  that  were  conducted 
last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  spent  the  $40,000  appropriated  for  this 
fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  There  was  a balance  in  1917  of  $12,210.34. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Here  is  a point  that  I want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  that  we  be  permitted  to  expend  a sum 
not  exceeding  $10,000  for  carrying  on  research  work  which  has  grown 
out  of  this  study  at  institutions  where  they  have  the  necessary 
facilities.  Certain  of  the  more  technical  researches  which  have  grown 
out  as  a result  of  our  study  at  Spartanburg  require  for  their  further 
pursuit  the  use  of  laboratory  observations,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  in  the  field.  It  has  become  desirable  from  the  outcome  of  our 
studies  there  to  make  highly  technical  studies  as  to  the  food  intake 
and  heat  output  of  pellagrins,  which  may  be  assumed  to  differ  from 
those  of  normal  persons.  That  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  such 
a complicated  instrument  as  the  calorimeter.  This  work  must  be 
done  at  institutions  where  they  have  the  proper  facilities. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  did  not  spend  but  $27,000  last  year,  do  you 
think  that  you  will  need  $40,000  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  ought  to  have  that  sum  of  money  to 
enable  us  to  carry  on  this  work  as  it  has  developed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  spent  $27,000  last  year  and  we  allow  you 
$10,000  for  the  purpose  you  have  mentioned,  that  would  only  be 
$37,000  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  not  asking  for  any 
increase. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know.  Your  expenditures  last  year  amounted  to 
$27,789.66,  and  you  say  that  you  want  $10,000  more? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Not  $10,000  more.  This  would  pay  for 
the  laboratory  and  hospital  which  is  situated  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C., 
now,  and  under  the  present  conditions  all  of  that  money  would  have 
to  be  expended  at  that  particular  station.  What  we  desire  is  simply 
permission  from  the  committee  to  expend  a sum  not  exceeding 
$10,000  of  the  $40,000  for  highly  technical  researches  in  institutions 
not  at  Spartanburg,  because,  although  we  have  a laboratory  there 
this  work  requires  such  complicated  apparatus  and  such  facilities 
that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  them  without  great  and  unwar- 
ranted expense  at  Spartanburg. 

BIOLOGIC  PRODUCTS — VIRUSES,  SERUMS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Biologic  products:  To  regulate 
the  propagation  and  sale  of  viruses,  serums,  toxins,  and  analogous 
products,  including  personal  service,  $20, 000/ ’ which  is  the  same 
amount  you  had  last  year. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  But  we  ask  for  a supplemental  amount 
of  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  additional  amount  wanted  for  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  That  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  work 
has  taken  on  a very  great  development  because  of  the  very  great 
use  of  these  products  at  the  present  time,  the  increase  in  number 
of  establishments  manufacturing  these  products,  and  the  need  for 
exercising  a very  much  greater  supervision  over  them  than  there 
has  been  in  the  past.  In  addition  to  that  some  increase  is  asked  for 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory 
of  antirabic  virus,  prophylactic,  diagnostic,  and  curative  sera.  We 
have  been  manufacturing  antirabic  virus  at  the  Hygienic  Laboratory, 
which  has  been  distributed  at  the  request  of  State  health  officers,  to 
the  various  States,  in  order  to  cure  cases  of  hydrophobia  existing 
over  the  country.  There  has  been  considerably  more  hydrophobia 
in  the  country  than  in  the  past  and  there  has  been  a great  increase 
in  the  number  of  treatments  which  we  have  to  send  out.  Besides 
this,  it  is  very  desirable,  indeed,  that  we  be  able  to  manufacture 
certain  diagnostic  sera. 

For  instance,  sera  which  are  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  cholera. 
Moreover  there  are  very  important  activities  in  the  way  of  standard- 
izing the  preparation  of  certain  biologic  products,  such  as  an  anti- 
meningicoccus  and  antipneumoccocus  serum.  They  are  difficult  to 
manufacture,  yet  there  is  a necessity  for  a greatly  increased  output 
of  these  products.  They  are  used  in  enormous  quantities  in  the 
military  service.  The  number  of  products  licensed  has  risen  from  12 
to  over  60.  The  manufacture  of  many  of  these  products  is  extremely 
difficult,  in  fact,  only  a few  firms  can  put  them  on  the  market  in  a 
reliable  and  pure  shape.  Therefore  we  wish  to  standardize  the  man- 
ufacture of  certain  of  these  products,  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  assist 
manufacturers  in  producing  a reliable  and  potent  product.  Besides 
this,  because  of  the  greatly  increased  volume  of  these  substances, 
which  are  now  being  produced,  and  the  relative  haste  with  which 
they  are  being  manufactured,  in  order  to  prevent  dangerous  con- 
taminations and  the  sale  of  inert  biologic  products  it  has  become 
necessary,  and  will  be  increasingly  necessary  to  extend  the  amount 
of  supervision  which  is  given  to  these  products. 
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SCHOOL  HYGIENE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  also  ask  under  this  supplemental  esti- 
mate for  an  additional  $100,000  for  school  and  mental  hygiene. 
How  about  that  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  That  is  a new  item.  The  operations  of  the  selective 
draft  have  shown  that  a large  number  of  men  have  been  rejected 
on  account  of  physical  defects  that  could  have  been  corrected  in 
childhood.  The  report  of  the  Provost  Marshal  General  showa  that 
approximately  29  per  cent  of  the  registrants  examined  were  rejected 
for  such  causes.  I believe  a medical  inspection  of  schools  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  general  health  conditions 
among  school  children. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  that  work  done  by  the  States  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  It  is  imperfectly  done  by  the  States,  and  there  are  many 
strong  arguments  showing  the  need  of  Federal  cooperation  in  the 
supervision  of  the  health  of  school  children. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  you  propose  to  engage  in  that  work  only  where 
it  is  requested  ? You  have  no  idea  of  forcing  a compulsory  medical 
examination,  have  you  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I was  about  to  explain  that.  The  inspection  we  have 
in  mind  would  be  on  a cooperative  basis,  a fifty-fifty  basis,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  in  how  many  States  a medical  exam- 
ination is  made  and  is  compulsory  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I do  not  know  all  of  them,  but  there  are  some  14  or  15 
States  that  have  legislated  on  the  subject,  but  I do  not  know  how 
rigidly  they  have  enforced  the  laws.  The  State  of  New  York  recently 
passed  a most  excellent  law,  including  the  physical  training  of  school 
children.  An  amendment  has  been  offered,  however,  which  exempts 
the  rural  districts  from  the  operations  of  this  law. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  I might  say  that  we  can  get  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  proper  medical  inspection  of  school  children 
has  been  enforced  in  the  States  simply  by  the  existence  of  the  large 
number  of  physical  defects  which  cause  rejection  for  military  service, 
which  clearly  have  their  origin  in  the  period  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment. And  in  addition  to  this  is  the  question  of  control  of  commu- 
nicable diseases  during  school  life  and  the  effects  of  communicable 
diseases  upon  growth  and  development  afterwards.  We  know  that 
only  a small  part  of  persons  suffering  from  communicable -diseases 
ever  get  to  see  a doctor.  These  cases  are  not  reported  and  not  over 
36  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  communicable  diseases  are  ever  treated  by 
physicians.  So  that  the  medical  supervision  of  school  children  is  one 
extremely  important  method  by  which  proper  control  over  commu- 
nicable diseases  can  be  developed  in  communities. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  you  would  propose  by  this  to  take 
over  the  medical  examination  of  school  children  the  Nation  over? 

Dr.  ScherescheVvsky.  No;  what  we  propose  to  do  is  to  conduct 
demonstrations  in  efficiency  and  in  the  proper  methods  in  various 
States,  counties,  or  localities,  provided  they  will  contribute  an  equal 
amount,  in  the  same  way  we  do  our  demonstration  work  in  rural 
sanitation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  are  15  or  16  States  that  have  compulsory 
medical  examination.  At  the  request  of  those  States  do  you  intend 
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hereafter  to  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  making  these  examinations 
when  the  States  have  heretofore  been  paying  all  of  the  expense  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  no  means.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there 
are  but  few  of  the  States  which  have  any  laws  on  that  subject  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Dr.  Blue  said  about  15,  as  I understood  him.  Is  that 
about  correct,  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  I said  14  or  15  States  had  legislated  upon  the  subject. 

I may  have  overestimated  the  number. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  people  wmuld  you  expect  to  employ  - 
under  this  appropriation  of  $1 00,000  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  think  that  wrould  enable  us  to  employ — 
approximately  $25,000  would  be  allotted  for  special  studies  and 
investigations  and  $75,000 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  How"  many  people  would  you  expect 
to  employ  under  this  $100,000  appropriation? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  There  would  be  employed  approximately 
60  people,  I would  say;  60  or  70. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  people  would  they  be? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  would  be  physicians  and  public- 
health  nurses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  would  you  get  them  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  would  obtain  them  in  the  way  we  ob- 
tain most  of  this  assistance;  we  could  obtain  a good  many  nurses 
very  easily,  because  all  of  the  nurses  are  registered  in  the  American 
Bed  Cross. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  would  be  an  entirely  new  organization  to  be 
built  up  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Yes,  sir;  this  would  be  a new  organization. 

Dr.  Blue.  With  the  exception  of  the  directors,  who  would  be 
commissioned  medical  officers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  not  take  directors  away  from  your  other 
important  work  and  put  them  on  this  work,  can  you,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  proposing  to  enlarge  your  other  work  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Not  very  well,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  this  would  practically  be  a new  organization  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  would  be  a new  activity. 

Mr.  Mondell  What  wrould  these  people  actually  do  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  would  actually  wrork  in  counties. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  would  work  in  counties,  but  what  would 
they  do  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  They  wrould  visit  the  various  schools  and 
make  examinations  into  the  physical  condition  of  school  children. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  way  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  The  doctor  wrould  make  a medical  exami- 
nation to  determine  what  the  state  of  their  vision  was,  wffiat  the  state 
of  their  teeth  was,  and  determine  whether  they  vTere  suffering  from  an 
easily  removable  defect. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  what  authority  wrould  you  make  that  kind 
of  an  examination  of  school  children  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  State  authority. 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  And  not  Federal  authority. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  wrnrds,  it  would  be  necessary  for  vour 
officials  to  be  clothed  with  State  authority  by  being  appointed  as 
State  officials — is  that  it  ? 
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Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Well,  if  we  were  there  at  the  invitation  of 
the  State  that  invitation  would  carry  with  it  the  necessary  authority, 
but  if  it  did  not  they  would  make  them  deputy  State  officials,  as  has 
been  done  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  would  make  a physical  examination  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  Necessarily. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  kind  of  a physical  examination  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  A physical  examination  of  sufficient  char- 
acter to  make  a good  summary  of  what  the  physical  condition  of  the 
child  is.  It  would  be  the  type  of  physical  examination  of  which  we 
have  made  thousands  already. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  extensively  would  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
do  that  with  this  appropriation  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  would  expect  to  do  the  work  in  24 
counties  in  24  States,  some  one  county. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  would  be  the  object?  What  would  you 
expect  to  accomplish? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  would  expect  to  accomplish — by  this 
we  would  expect  to  get  the  parents  to  apply  to  the  children  the 
necessary  curative  measures  after  they  had  been  informed  of  the  de- 
fects that  existed.  We  would  expect  to  have  them  fitted  with  proper 
glasses;  we  would  expect  to  have  their  teeth  properly  cared  for;  we 
would  expect  to  have  the  parents  see  that  adenoids  and  enlarged 
tonsils  were  removed  and  we  would  expect  to  have  proper  care  given 
to  their  hearing  in  case  they  suffered  from  an  ear  disease. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  expect  to  do  that  all  over  the  Union  ? 
Do  you  expect  to  establish  a service  in  the  future  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  shall  go  all  over  the  Union  and  examine  all  the 
school  children  from  time  to  time  and  recommend  when  they  need 
glasses  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Salts,  medical  assistance,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  would  expect  to  stimulate  this  work 
so  that  the  States  would  see  that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  as  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  the  very  sort  of  work  that  is  carried  on  by 
the  States  where  they  have  good  school  organization,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  No,  I can  not  say  that  it  is,  at  least  not  to 
any  such  completeness  as  it  ought  to  be,  because  if  it  had  been  we 
would  not  have  all  of  these  defects. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government  can  now 
undertake  the  work  of  supervising  and  superintending  the  health 
of  the  hundred  million  people  of  the  United  States  or  their  children  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  We  have  never  maintained  that,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should  by  precept  and 
example  try  to  bring  that  about,  the  effective  superintendence  of 
the  health  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  succeeded  in  getting  some  attention  to  the 
teeth  and  eyesight  of  the  scholars  in  some  one  remote  county  in  a 
State  of  the  United  States  what  influence  would  you  expect  that  to 
have  on  the  balance  of  the  State  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  By  the  publication  of  the  results  the  demon- 
stration would  be  so  self-evident  that  the  work  would  be  taken  up. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  this  is  the  sort  of  work  we  ought  to 
enter  upon — entirely  new  work — when  all  the  energies  of  the  N ation 
are  concentrated  on  some  very  important  matters? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  This  is  a direct  aid  to  that  concentration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Everything  on  earth  is  dragged  in  and  hung  onto 
the  chariot  of  war.  How  in  the  world  is  the  care  of  the  teeth  of  the 
school  children  next  year  going  to  have  any  effect  upon  the  winning 
of  the  contest  we  are  in  ? 

Dr.  Schereschewsky.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  strengthening  the 
man  power  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oh,  yes;  in  future  generations  it  might  help. 

DISEASE  PREVALENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  collecting  information  of  the 
prevalence  and  geographic  distribution  of  disease  in  the  United 
States,  including  personal  services,  $25,000.’ 1 

Dr.  Blue.  I want  to  sav  in  that  comiection  that  information  con- 
cerning the  prevalence  of  communicable  diseases  is  incomplete  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Because  of  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war  the  collection  of  information  concerning  the  preva- 
lence of  disease  has  become  urgent.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  disease  at  the 
present  time  is  the  lack  of  morbidity  reports.  Now,  if  this  appro- 
priation is  granted  we  propose  to  improve  the  system  of  collecting 
reports. 

Air.  Byrnes.  They  are  not  collected  at  all  now  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Only  partially. 

Air.  Byrnes.  By  whom  are  they  collected? 

Dr.  Blue.  By  the  States. 

Dr.  Warren.  They  are  collected  by  States,  cities,  and  local  com- 
munities, but  the  reports  are  fragmentary.  There  are  no  reliable 
statistics  in  the  United  States  touching  the  prevalence  of  com- 
municable diseases.  Those  reports,  for  instance,  show  that  smallpox 
is  widely  scattered  over  the  country  now,  but  they  do  not  show  the 
number  of  cases  even  in  a disease  like  that. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Do  not  the  local  health  authorities  have  to  report  on 
cases  of  that  kind? 

Dr.  Warren.  The  doctors  must  report  on  some  diseases  like  small- 
pox, but  they  will  not  report  on  diseases  like  whooping  cough, 
measles,  etc. 

Air.  Byrnes.  How  could  you  find  out  about  them? 

Dr.  Warren.  We  would  try  to  encourage  the  State  and  local  health 
authorities  to  do  that  and  furnish  those  reports  to  us.  We  would 
have  no  authority  in  the  States  or  cities  at  all. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  could  not  possibly  get  it  without  cooperation 
from  the  States? 

Dr.  Warren.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  reports  except 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  States. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Really  all  that  you  could  do  would  be  to  try  to  collect 
the  reports  from  the  State  health  authorities. 

Dr.  Warren.  We  would  be  in  a better  position  to  get  them  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  health  authorities.  For  instance,  we 
could  go  to  some  State  and  make  a beginning  by  establishing  a 
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registration  area  for  morbidity  reports  by  inducing  them  to  pass  a 
law  or  to  enforce  the  laws  for  compulsory  reporting  of  certain  com- 
municable diseases.  Then,  when  the  physicians  made  the  reports 
they  could  be  furnished  to  us. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  status  of  the  matter  ? Is  it  not  obligatory 
on  the  physicians  in  most  of  the  States  to  make  these  reports  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  Many  States  have  laws,  but  they  are  not  adequately 
enforced. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  can  we  enforce  them? 

Dr.  Warren.  We  can  try  to  encourage  the  States  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000  here. 

Dr.  Warren.  That  would  be  for  the  collection  of  such  reports  as 
they  have  now.  We  are  now  getting  some  reports,  but  we  are  not 
even  getting  all  that  the  States  are  collecting  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  this  $25,000  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  The  purpose  is  to  have  what  we  call  a collaborating 
epidemiologist  in  each  State  in  the  Union  at  a salary  of,  say,  about 
$300  a year,  giving  him  authority  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  that  State  for  the  collection  of  those  morbidity 
reports. 

Dr.  Blue.  The  State  health  officer  or  anyone  in  his  office  who  is 
in  a position  to  furnish  this  information  would  be  appointed  as  a 
collaborating  epidemiologist  at  a salary  of  $300  a year  or  less. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  would  get  your  information  from  him  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  Yes,  sir;  such  appointment  would  give  him  the  franking 
privilege  for  Government  business. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  your 
service,  and  really  the  primar}^  and  fundamental  duty,  is  that  of 
studying  the  diseases  of  man  and  doing  work  in  connection  with  that 
sort  of  thing.  Now,  the  basis  for  the  beginning  and  continuation  of  a 
work  of  that  sort  would  seem  to  be  the  acquisition  of  information 
relative  to  the  prevalence  and  geographical  distribution  of  diseases. 
Do  I understand  that  you  have  never  as  yet  secured  that  information 
which  would  seem  to  be  basically  essential  to  your  work? 

Dr.  Warren.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  collecting  it  in  a fragmentary  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  have  you  not  been  collecting  it  in  a complete 
way,  or  in  as  complete  a way  as  possible  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  Because  of  the  lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  various  appropriations  that  you  could 
use  for  that  purpose.  Is  not  that  a tremendously  important  thing  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  It  is  very  important,  and  that  point  has  been  made 
several  times.  This  appropriation  was  asked  for  in  1914,  I believe, 
for  the  first  time,  or,  possibly,  in  1913.  I think  you  made  the  point 
that  this  could  be  met  out  of  the  fund  of  $200,000  for  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  diseases  of  man,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  fund  has 
been  exhausted  in  other  directions.  We  thought  it  better  to  make 
a special  item  of  it  each  time,  and  last  year  it  was  estimated  for  but 
was  not  appropriated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  naturally  be  the 
very  first  object  of  expenditure  under  the  item  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  because  that  is  really  the  basis  of  the  work. 

Dr.  Warren.  No  health  department  can  fight  a disease  unless  they 
know  where  it  is. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  A bureau  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  the  diseases  of 
man  can  not  make  an  intelligent  study  of  that  subject  without  know- 
ing of  the  prevalence  and  geographic  location  or  distribution  of 
diseases. 

Dr.  Warren.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Therefore,  I am  surprised  that  you  have  not  al- 
ways had  that  information. 

Dr.  Warren.  We  have  some  of  it,  but  it  is  very  fragmentary. 
There  is  no  real  morbidity  area  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  can  not  change  any  situation  such  as  that 
you  are  referring  to  by  simply  being  granted  money  in  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Dr.  Warren.  But  we  can  encourage  the  States  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  not  use  your  appropriation  alread}^  made  for 
that  very  necessary  purpose  ? 

Dr.  Warren.  I believe  you  made  that  point  before. 

BALTIMORE  QUARANTINE  STATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  to  accept,  at  a cost  to  the  United  States  not  to  exceed 
SI 76, 775,  the  transfer  of  the  Baltimore  quarantine  station,  and 
hereafter  to  operate  the  same  as  one  of  the  quarantine  stations  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.” 

Dr.  Blue.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  February  15,  1893,  approved 
the  policy  of  the  Federal  control  of  all  quarantine  stations.  Section 
8 of  that  act  reads  as  follows: 

That  whenever  the  proper  authorities  of  a State  shall  surrender  to  the  United  States 
the  use  of  the  buildings  and  disinfecting  apparatus  at  a State  quarantine  station  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  them  and  to  pay  a reasonable 
compensation  to  the  State  for  their  use,  if,  in  his  opinion,  they  are  necessary  to  the 
United  States. 

Now,  we  desire  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  extent  of  taking  control  of  the  maritime  quarantine  station  at 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  we  have  submitted  an  item  of  $176,775  to 
reimburse  the  city  for  the  property  that  will  be  transferred. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Howr  long  has  the  station  been  there? 

Dr.  Blue.  That  quarantine  station  has  been  there,  I presume,  ever 
since  the  city  was  founded. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  building  as  old  as  the  city  ? 

Dr.  Blue.  No,  sir.  Dr.  Creel  has  the  data  relating  to  that. 

Dr.  Creel.  I might  say  that  last  year  the  city  of  Baltimore  passed 
an  ordinance  authorizing  this  transfer  upon  reimbursement  to  the 
city  government  of  a sum  mutually  fixed  on  by  appraisers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I will  say  to  you,  as  a judge  might  say  to  a lawyer, 
that  I would  like  to  hear  you  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  it 
at  this  time,  when  the  money  is  needed  for  so  many  other  things. 

Dr.  Creel.  There  is  no  particular  urgency  about  it.  I suppose  we 
could  get  along  without  it  at  this  time,  except  that  it  is  in  furtherance 
of  the  national  policy  of  taking  over  a national  function.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  quarantine  station  at  Baltimore  operates  only  in  small 
part  to  protect  the  port  of  Baltimore.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  the 
whole  country,  and  of  national  interest  just  as  the  immigration 
problem.  The  Government  has  already  taken  over  some  67  quar- 
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antine  stations,  relieving  the  local  governments  of  the  expense  of 
their  maintenance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  station  being  satisfactorily  conducted  at  this 
time  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  So  far  as  we  know,  it  is  now.  What  the  possibilities 
may  be  if  troopships  go  there,  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  city  now  maintains  the  station? 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  the  city  now  maintains  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  maintain  the  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  quarantine  plant  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  they  complained  about  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing it  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  have  by  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  indicated 
their  desire  to  transfer  it  to  Federal  control,  just  as  the  city  of  Boston 
did  a few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  it  affect  you  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  your  service  over  there? 

Dr.  Creel.  We  do  not  now  control  it,  but  they  want  us  to  take 
charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  no  officers  there  at  all  now  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  did  you  arrive  at  this  sum  of  $176,775? 

Dr.  Creel.  The  secretary  sent  to  Baltimore  a representative  from 
the  Supervising  Architect’s  office.  He  is  a constructing  engineer, 
and  not  only  a constructing  engineer,  but  he  has  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  marine  engines.  He  made  his  estimate,  and  the  representa- 
tive appointed  by  the  city,  made  his  estimate,  and  we  have  here  the 
sheets  submitted  by  them,  giving  the  various  items  making  up  their 
estimate.  They  arrived  at  this  sum,  I suppose,  by  mutual  con- 
cessions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  the  city  of  Baltimore  to 
operate  this  station  at  this  time  per  annum  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  take  over 
this  work  and  relieve  the  city  of  Baltimore  from  that  necessity  and 
the  expense  of  the  work,  I should  think  the  City  of  Baltimore  would 
be  willing  to  present  Uncle  Sam  with  the  property. 

Dr.  Creel.  I suppose  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  wants  to  be  treated 
just  as  the  Government  has  treated  other  localities — be  paid  for  the 
actual  value  of  the  land  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I doubt  if  we  were  ever  justified  in  doing  that  in  any 
case. 

Dr.  Creel.  It  has  been  the  precedent,  however. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Taking  over  a burden  and  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Kindly  put  into  the  record  the  appraisals. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir;  I have  them  here. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Both  by  your  representative  and  by  the  representa- 
tive of  the  city  of  Baltimore  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  They  worked  together,  Mr.  Byrnes;  it  was  a joint 
appraisal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Put  that  in. 

Dr.  Creel.  Yes,  sir. 
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October  25,  1916. 

The  honorable  the  Board  of  Estimates  of  Baltimore  City. 

Gentlemen:  Complying  with  the  request  contained  in  the  resolution  of  your 
honorable  board,  passed  October  18,  relative  to  the  appraisal  of  land  and  buildings 
of  the  Baltimore  quarantine  station,  we  have  the  honor  to  report  that  after  a careful 
investigation  of  all  the  property,  a comparison  of  values  thereof,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  land,  buildings,  and  appurtenances  thereon  and  therein  are 
in  our  judgment  worth  the  net  sum  of  $176,775,  divided  approximately  as  follows: 


Buildings,  wharf,  retaining  walls,  etc $90,  687 

Floating  property,  consisting  of  one  tug  and  one  gasoline  launch 24,  500 

Implements,  live  stock,  household  furniture,  etc 3, 138 

Water,  light,  and  power  plants 8,  250 

20  acres  of  land,  at  $2,500  per  acre 50,  000 

One  small  parcel  of  land - 200 


Total 176,775 

Respectfully, 


Thos.  J.  Lindsey, 

Harry  E.  Silbert, 

On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

N.  V.  Perry, 

Supervising  Superintendent, 

On  behalf  of  the  Treasury  Department . 

I have  some  photographs  showing  the  property.  These  two 
tugs  [indicating]  were  appraised  at  something  like  $24,000.  You 
could  not  build  a tug  like  that  for  less  than  $40,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  it  costs  the  city 
of  Baltimore  to  maintain  the  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No;  but  I can  possibly  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Please  do  so,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  include  in  your  estimate  for  the  quaran- 
tine stations  the  maintenance  of  the  Baltimore  station  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  included. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  main  ain 
the  Baltimore  station  ? 

* Dr.  Creel.  No,  sir;  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  idea  ? 

Dr.  Creel.  I assume  that  it  would  be  somewhat  less  than  $10,000. 
I take  it  that  it  would  cost  no  more  than  is  now  required  to  main- 
tain the  Galveston  quarantine  station,  and  the  maintenance  charge 
at  Galveston  runs  between  $10,000  and  $12,000  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  be  good  enough  to  look  into  that  a little  and 
make  an  estimate  for  the  record. 

Dr.  Creel.  You  want  a statement  from  the  city  of  Baltimore,  I 
suppose,  as  to  what  it  has  been  costing? 

Mr.  Mondell.  First,  what  it  has  been  costing  them  to  conduct  the 
station,  if  you  know  or  can  learn;  and,  second,  an  estimate  of  what  it 
will  cost  the  Government  to  maintain  it,  in  the  way  in  which  the 
Government  would  probably  be  called  upon  to  maintain  it  and  would 
expect  to  maintain  it. 

Dr.  Creel.  I will  put  those  figures  in  the  record. 

Expenditures  for  support  of  Baltimore  quarantine  station  for  the  fiscal  year  1918. 


Maintenance $10,  495 

Salaries  for  quarantine  officer  and  employees 14,  765 


This  was  the  expenditure  under  the  city  government  of  Baltimore.  It  probably 
can  be  materially  reduced  under  Federal  control;  just  how  much  is  problematical. 
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UNITED  STATES  BOARD  OF  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIA- 
TION. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  MARTIN  A.  KNAPP,  CHAIRMAN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  in  this  item  that  you  are  asking  for  $50,000, 
the  same  amount  as  appropriated  last  year. 

Judge  Knapp.  The  usu al  .appropriation ; yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  expended  $44,000  last  year? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  turned  back  $5,125. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  pay  the  arbitrators  out  of  this  fund? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  your  work  included  railroads  disputes  during  the 
last  year? 

Judge  Knapp.  Of  course,  it  is  wholly  confined  to  railway  labor 
disputes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  has  taken 
over  the  railroads,  do  you  look  for  less  work  from  that  source  now  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  I do  not  think  any  confident  forecast  can  be  made. 
I assume  that  when  this  wage  commission  makes  a report,  which  if 
adopted  by  the  director,  certain  standards  of  compensation  and 
hours  of  service  will  be  fixed.  If  they  prove  acceptable  to  the 
general  run  of  employees,  as  I assume  they  will,  the  disputes  will 
concern  the  application  of  those  standards.  Aside  from  the  direct 
question  of  wages  and  hours  of  service,  disputes  frequently  arise 
concerning  the  working  conditions. 

Mr  Byrnes.  Have  you  been  called  upon  since  the  Government  took 
charge  of  the  railroads? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes,  sir.  We  have,  perhaps,  a dozen  applications 
now  pending,  but  we  have  thought  best  to  hold  those  applications  in 
suspense  until  this  wage  commission  makes  its  report,  because  pre- 
sumably the  standards  of  compensation  and  hours  of  service  thus 
fixed  will  affect  more  or  less  directly  grievances  of  a somewhat' 
different  character. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  that  the  findings  of  that  board  will  offer  a 
solution  for  many  troubles  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  I hope  so. 

INCREASE  OF  PER  DIEM  ALLOWANCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  following  new  legislation  is  requested: 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation  while  traveling  on  duty  or 
engaged  in  the  work  of  mediation  and  conciliation  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  be  allowed  a per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  not  exceeding  $10,  the  amount  to 
be  fixed  by  the  chairman  of  said  board. 

Judge  Knapp.  I make  a very  earnest  request  that  that  recommen- 
dation be  adopted  by  the  committee  and  incorporated  in  the  bill. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I came  here  myself.  The  pro- 
vision there  will  affect  only  the  three  members  of  the  board,  and 
practically  only  the  two  other  members,  Judge  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Hanger,  as  I do  not  myself,  to  any  appreciable  degree,  participate  in 
negotiations  concerning  these  disputes  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  fact,  my  work  on  the  bench  precludes  it.  It  is  a great 
hardship  upon  the  members  of  this  board.  If  Judge  Chambers  or 
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Mr.  Hanger  is  called  into  one  of  these  disputes,  sometimes  by  the 
labor  organization,  and  quite  frequently  by  the  railroad  managers, 
and  sometimes  by  both,  in  a joint  appeal,  be  is  expected  to  meet  the 
principal  officers  of  the  railroad  and  the  leaders  oi  the  organization. 
He  can  not  go  to  a boarding  bouse  or  a cheap  hotel. 

Mr.  Byrnes  . What  are  they  allowed  now  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Five  dollars  under  some  act  of  Congress  that  applies 
to  the  great  body  of  employees  who  travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  it  increased  from  $5  to  $10  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  The  proposal  there,  which  I did  not  frame  and  did 
not  know  about,  is  that  a per  diem  shall  be  fixed  by  the  chairman. 
That  would  be  myself.  I would  personally  much  prefer  to  have  you 
fix  a definite  sum  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Rather  than  to  put  upon  you  the  burden  of  fixing  it 
in  each  inst  ance  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Because  I might  get  it  too  low.  Really,  it  just 
amounts  to  a deduction  from  the  salary  of  Judge  Chambers  and  Mr. 
Hanger.  • You  know  perfectly  well  that  a man  can  not  go  to  Chicago 
or  New  York  or  to  St.  Louis  or  to  any  other  large  city  and  live  as  is 
becoming  to  one  who  represents  the  Government  in  that  capacity 
short  of  $7  or  $8  a day.  He  can  not  possibly  do  it  for  $5  a day. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state,  Judge?  If 
so  we  will  put  it  in  the  record  and  have  it  for  consideration  when  the 
committee  marks  the  bill. 

Judge  Knapp.  It  affects  now  Judge  Chambers  and  Mr.  Hanger  as  a 
practical  matter,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  involve  no  great  expense? 

Judge  Knapp.  No,  sir;  though  the  amount  of  travel  done  by  Judge 
Chambers,  and  especially  Mr.  Hanger,  is  considerable. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  is  one  difficulty  about  it:  If  we  change  it 
in  this  instance,  is  there  any  excuse  why  we  should  not  change  it 
for  every  official  of  the  Government,  all  officials  being  limited  to  the 
same  per  diem  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Are  they  all? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  my  understanding.  Even  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  included.  It  is  simply  a question  of  whether  we 
should  revise  the  whole  system  if  we  do  it  for  your  board,  because 
the  same  argument  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the  employees 
of  the  Government  who  come  in  touch  with  people  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  prestige  which  should  be  maintained. 

Judge  Knapp.  With,  perhaps,  this  difference:  I do  not  think 

that  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  much  occasion  to  travel. 

Mr.  Byrn.es.  No;  but  members  of  other  boards  do.  What  do 
the  gentlemen  say  that  it  costs  them  over  and  above  what  they  are 
allowed?  Has  any  member  of  your  board  ever  figured  it? 

Judge  Knapp.  Oh,  yes.  I should  say'  on  an  average  $2  a day. 
You  know  very  well  that  $7  a day  is  very  moderate  for  stopping  at  a 
first-class  hotel.  You  can  not  get  a comfortable  room  with  a bath 
for  less  than  $5;  possibly  $4. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  a man  goes  to  New  York  he  can  get  a room  and 
bath  at  a hotel  for  about  three  dollars  or  three  dollars  and  a half,  a 
pretty  good  hotel.  I do  not  know  what  the  charges  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  are:  I have  never  been  there.  Three  dollars  and  a half  is 
about  what  it  would  cost  him. 
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Judge  Knapp.  That  would  hardly  be  a room  that  you  would  feel 
comfortable  in  receiving  the  president  of  a railroad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a reception  room  and  to  transact  business  it  would 
not  be  the  best  room.  They  use  their  rooms  for  the  purpose  of 
transacting  their  business? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  About  how  many  days  are  they  out  of  the  city  ? Has 
any  member  of  the  board  figured  what  the  annual  cost  to  him  has 
been  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  There  is  no  regularity  about  it.  It  all  depends  on 
the  number  of  threatened  outbreaks  and  where  they  occur. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I was  wondering  if  either  of  them  had  any  idea  of 
what  it  has  cost  him  during  the  past  year? 

Judge  Knapp.  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hangar  knows  exactly. 
I would  say  that  it  has  cost  him  during  the  last  year  at  least  $500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  are  some  places  where  a man  can  get  along 
with  $5  and  others  where  he  can  not  get  along.  That  is  the  truth 
of  the  situation.  It  depends  on  where  the  trouble  is  and  where  he 
goes  to  offer  a remedy  for  it  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  these  controversies  arise  between 
the  railroads  and  the  principal  organizations  the  negotiations  for  a 
settlement  are  usually  carried  on  at  headquarters,  even  if  the  par- 
ticular cause  arises  elsewhere.  So  that  for  the  most  part  these 
meetings  are  held  in  New  York,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver,  San 
Francisco,  and  cities  of  that  class. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  large  cities  ? 

Judge  Knapp.  In  the  large  cities.  I feel  all  the  more  free  to  urge 
this  because  it  does  nor  concern  me  personally  at  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understand  that  entirely.  My  question  was 
prompted  solely  by  the  thought  that  if  it  was  extended  to  one  or 
two  officials  of  the  Government  we  might  have  to  take  all  others  into 
consideration. 

Judge  Knapp.  If  I might  revert  to  the  disbursements,  our  dis- 
bursing officer  has  prepared  a very  complete  statement  which  sep- 
arates and  itemizes  the  cost  of  administration  by  the  board  and  the 
cost  of  arbitrations,  from  which  it  appears — last  year  it  cost  a little 
more — that  about  $26,000  or  $27,000  a year  will  maintain  this  board, 
pay  the  salaries  of  the  commissioner,  and  assistant  commissioner, 
Mr.  Hanger,  the  rent,  clerical  and  stenographic  help,  traveling 
expenses,  and  so  forth.  When  it  comes  to  the  arbitrations,  we  do 
not  know  how  many  there  will  be.  We  put  down  $50,000.  We 
have  only  once  had  to  ask  for  a deficiency.  We  have  turned  back, 
with  that  exception,  quite  a large  amount.  $28,800  for  last  year 
is  a little  above  normal  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a large  item  of 
$2,000  for  printing  or  clerk  hire  or  something  of  that  sort.  That 
came  about  in  tnis  way.  The  Senate,  by  resolution,  directed  the 
compilation  of  a sort  of  history  of  all  railway  labor  arbitrations 
which  have  occurred  from  the  beginning,  which  is  printed  as  a volume. 
We  had  some  extra  copies  printed  for  our  own  use.  That  increased 
the  item  somewhat  above  normal,  and  whereas  last  year  the  apparent 
expense  of  the  board,  aside  from  any  arbitrations,  approximates 
$29,000,  it  would  ordinarily  run  about  $2,000  less  than  that,  unless 
the  rent  should  be  increased  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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I sincerely  hope  that  you  can  either  put  in  a flat  rate  of  §8  a day 
or  adopt  the  recommendations  that  appear  there  and  we  will  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  them.  As  you  know,  I get  no  pay  for  serving 
on  this  board. 

United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation . fiscal  year  1917 — Statement  of  dis- 

bursements. 


Chargeable  to — 

Total. 

Adminis- 

tration. 

Arbitra- 

tions. 

Personal  service: 
Salaries— 

$7, 500. 00 
5, 000. 00 

2. 950. 00 

840.00 

240.00 

70.00 

160. 00 

2.738.00 

Compensation  to  temporary  employees  of  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation — 

A rbitratiirs  

19, 498.00 

8,956.00 

215.15 

Employees  of  arbitration  boards . 

Total  

9, 171. 15 

28,' 669.’  15 

Total  for  personal  service  - . . 

Other  obiects  of  expenditure: 

Travel  expense — 

Passenger  transportation 

942. 40 
2, 452. 45 

650. 65 
866.32 

Subsistence  and  expense . 

Total  for  travel  expense  

3, 394. 85 

1,516.97 

4,911.82 

5,261.50 

Reporting  arbitration  proceedings 

5,261.50 

Communication  service — 
Telegraph 

626.80 
198. 62 

19.62 

16.00 

Telephone  . . 

Total  for  communication  service 

825. 42 

35.62 

861.04 

Express  and  freight 

2.30 
2, 147. 82 
48.60 
7.50 
63.00 
82. 07 
2, 820. 00 

Printing,  etc 

Stationery 

Books,  etc 

Furniture  and  equipment 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  service 

Rent 



5, 171. 29 

5, 171. 29 

Total  for  administration 

28, 889. 56 

T otal  for  arbitrations 

15,985. 24 

Total  from  the  appropriation 

44, 874. 80 
5, 125. 20 

Unexpended  balance  covered  into  the  Treasury 

Total  appropriation  for  1917 

' 

50,000.00 
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Friday,  March  29,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYEES’  COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  R.  M.  LITTLE,  CHAIRMAN,  AND  MR. 

A.  H.  DEIBERT,  SECRETARY  AND  SOLICITOR. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Since  you  filed  your  estimate  you  have  submitted  a 
substitute  estimate  ? 

REVISED  ESTIMATES AGENCY  CONTRACTS. 

(See  pp.  279,  285.) 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  it  has  been  necessary  for  the 
commission  to  present  a supplementary  estimate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919  is  that  the  commission  did  not  realize,  at  the  time  the  first 
estimate  was  made  in  October,  how  great  would  be  the  expansion  of 
the  hazardous  enterprises  of  the  Government.  The  War  Department 
alone  has  expanded  enormously.  By  all  the  varied  munition  plants 
and  others  that  they  are  creating,  they  are  adding,  perhaps,  150,000 
to  200,000  employees  to  the  Government  roll  for  this  coming  year, 
and  the  estimate,  therefore,  which  was  made  in  October  would  be 
inadequate  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  I presume  we  are  more  con- 
servative than  liberal  in  what  we  are  asking  now,  for  during  this  last 
week  we  passed  upon  nine  agency  contracts  that  the  War  Department 
has  made  with  firms  over  the  country  that  are  developing  these  great 
enterprises— poweder-making  plants,  shell-loading  plants,  and  other 
plants,  and  a large  percentage  of  these  contracts  are  agency  con- 
tracts, with  a contracting  officer,  representing  the  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  ground  in  charge,  the  pay  roll  made  out  and  submitted  to  the 
contracting  officer  for  approval,  and  a disbursing  agent,  making  the 
employees  of  such  enterprises  employees  of  the  Government  and, 
therefore,  to  be  covered  by  the  Federal  compensation  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  these  contracting  con- 
cerns that  are  working  on  cost-plus  contracts  become  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  employees’  compensation  act  ? 

Mr.  Little.  There  are  a good  many  cost-plus  contracts  which  are 
not.  The  cantonment  contracts  were  cost-plus  contracts  and  they 
were  independent  contractors.  There  is  a variety  of  contracts  out.  I 
was  talking  with  a large  contractor  from  Pittsburgh  at  the  lunch 
hour  to-day  and  his  firm  has  some  large  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment. I was  inquiring  of  him  as  to  their  nature  and  learned  that  they 
were  cost-plus  and  in  the  way  they  are  drawn  they  would  be  inde- 
pendent contracts,  and,  unfortunately  for  the  Government,  perhaps, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  compensation,  the  casualty  insurance  is 
carried  in  casualty  companies  and  they  get  a per  cent  on  that.  It  is 
a very  costly  form  of  insurance,  but  as  they  are  independent  con- 
tractors it  does  not  give  their  employees  the  status  of  civil  employees 
of  the  Government.  So  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  it  could  be 
managed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  By  whom  are  these  employees  employed  ? 

Mr.  Little.  They  are  employed  by  the  contracting  agent  for  the 
Government. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  By  a man  who  has  a contract  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir;  as  agent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  seen  that  form  of  contract? 

Mr.  Little.  Fifteen  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  construe  such  contracts  as  making  the  em- 
ployees of  the  contractors  employees  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Little.  That  is  true  if  it  is  an  agency  contract,  with  a contract- 
ing officer  in  charge,  and  if  the  pay  rolls  are  prepared  and  submitted 
to  him  for  approval  and  a Government  disbursing  agent  pays  them. 
The  contracts  were  submitted  to  the  comptroller  and  some  of  them 
to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  commission,  of  course,  has  not 
gone  beyond  the  advice  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  comp- 
troller in  ruling  that  any  of  these  contracts  made  the  employees  civil 
employees  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  what  character  of  contracts  are  those  and 
what  percentage  of  the  contracts  that  have  been  made  are  of  the 
character  of  those  you  refer  to  ? 

Mr.  Little.  The  eantonmeni  contracts  were  not  so  drawn  as  to 
be  agency  contracts.  Now,  I am  not  sure  as  to  the  number  of  those 
cantonment  contracts.  A sample  contract  was  brought  to  us  last 
August  and  we  went  with  it  at  once  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  to  the  comptroller,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  those 
cantonment  contracts  made  the  contractor  an  independent  contractor 
and  not  an  agency  contractor  and  that  they  would  have  to  cany  the 
compensation  under  the  State  laws  where  the  contonments  were 
located  and  with  stock  companies  or  in  State  funds,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact  they  carried  them  in  stock  companies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  you  give  us  an  instance  of  the  contract  you 
refer  to? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir.  The  Thompson-Starrett  agency  contract  for 
the  explosive  plant  at  Nitro,  W.  Ya.,  12  miles  from  Charleston,  where 
there  will  be  at  the  peak,  perhaps,  30,000  employees,  and  where  they 
are  to  make  approximately  500,000  pounds  of  smokeless  powder  per 
day.  It  is  in  that  rough  country  along  the  Kanawha  River  where 
this  tremendous  enterprise  is  to  be  developed  and  where  there  will  be 
expended,  perhaps,  $45,000,000.  A similar  one  is  near  Nashville,  for 
which  the  Du  Pont  Co.  has  agency  contracts.  These  are  duplicates 
as  to  purpose,  size,  and  expense.  Then  there  is  a shell-loading  plant 
at  Penniman,  Ya.:  there  is  a contract  with  the  Gillespie  Co.,  a shell- 
loading enterprise  at  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  there  is  one  with  the 
Smith,  Plauser  & Mclsaac  Co. 

Mr.  Deibert.  There  is  another  one  with  the  Atlantic  Loading  Co. 
at  a location  which  has  not  been  given  the  commission. 

Mr.  Little.  One  at  the  Raritan  River,  Pig  Point;  two  at  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J. ; one  over  at  Curtis  Bay,  Md. ; Penniman,  Ya.  ; Nash- 
ville, Tenn. : Charleston,  W.  Ya.;  Stone  & Webster’s  American  ord- 
nance base  depot  in  France,  where  $20,000,000  will  be  spent  and  per- 
haps $30,000,000;  the  James  Stewart  Co.  (Inc.),  two  contracts  for 
France,  one  for  lighters  and  scows  and  another  for  oil  tanks,  and  such 
as  that,  for  the  storage  of  oil  and  gasoline.  These  are  the  ones  that 
readily  come  to  mind  and  practically  includes  the  list  that  we  have 
passed  on. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  the  War  Department  has  made 
contracts  with  these  contractors  which  virtually  make  the  employees 
of  the  contractors  employees  of  the  United  States  Government,  such 
employees  having  the  benefits  of  this  compensation  act? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes  ; these  are  all  agen'ey  contracts.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable, from  the  point  of  view  of  encouraging  labor  and  causing  work- 
ingmen to  be  satisfied  to  know  what  they  are  entitled  to  in  case  of 
personal  injury  or  death.  The  compensation  principle  has  been  ex- 
tended over  this  country  in  37  States,  and  the  Federal  act  over  the 
civil  employees  of  the  Federal  Government.  Workingmen  through- 
out the  country  think  keenly  as  to  what  measure  of  protection  they 
are  to  have  during  their  employment,  particularly  so  if  it  is  hazardous 
employment,  as  all  this  employment  is  in  War  Department  enter- 
prises. The  manufacturing  of  explosives  and  the  construction  of  big 
enterprises  in  a new  and  rough  country  are  hazardous;  the  manu- 
facture of  powder  is  exceedingly  hazardous ; shell  loading  is  hazardous; 
everything  that  enters  into  that  form  of  work  is  exceedingly  hazardous. 
The  hazard  is  so  great  that  workmen  will  not  go  to  these  enterprises 
readily  unless  they  know  they  are  protected  by  insurance.  The  State 
laws  would  compel  the  Government  to  protect  them,  either  the  con- 
tractor taking  out  the  insurance  in  a stock  company,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State,  or  to  be  sure  that  they  are  covered  by  the  Federal 
act. 

To  illustrate  that  particular  point,  when  Thompson-Starrett  Co. 
went  into  West  Virginia  one  of  the  first  things  they  had  to  do  was 
to  meet  with  the  compensation  board  of  the  State,  which  brought 
them  momentarily  under  that  State  law,  but  when  they  found  out 
the  nature  of  their  contract  and  submitted  it  to  the  commission  and 
the  commission  had  received  advice  from  the  comptroller  and  had 
ruled  that  those  employees  under  that  contract  would  have  the  status 
of  civil  employees  of  the  Government,  they  lifted  the  employees  out 
from  under  the  State  act  and  brought  them  under  the  Federal  act 
for  compensation  purposes.  Now,  it  is  a very  much  easier  way  to 
encourage  labor,  and  causes  labor  to  he  satisfied,  if  they  have  one 
law  under  which  they  come  and  the  benefits  of  which  they  can  enjoy. 
It  is  considerably  less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Government,  because 
there  is  no  profit  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  act.  The 
commission  simply  does  the  work,  the  officers  on  the  ground  preparing 
the  reports  of  injury  and  claims  on  account  of  injury.  It  simply 
passes  through  automatically,  and  the  employees  will  get  their 
benefits  as  promptly  or  more  promptly  and  on  a little  more  liberal 
scale,  because  there  is  no  large  profit  going  to  a stock  insurance 
company. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  employees’  end  of  it. 
but  how  about  the  Government’s  end  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I say,  it  is  much  cheaper  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Little,  did  you  look  at  this  side  of  it 

Mr.  Little  (interposing).  It  is  not  that  we  do  it  on  that  basis  at 
all,  because  it  is  a legal  question,  but  that  is  what  it  is  economically — 
it  is  cheaper  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  a contractor  were  responsible  in  the  first  place 
he  would  be  careful  and  he  would  insist  upon  the  workingmen  being 
careful,  but  with  the  contractor  relieved  of  all  responsibility  there  is 
no  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  to  conduct  his  business  in 
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a careful  way,  nor  is  he  under  any  special  incentive  to  carefully 
scrutinize  claims  for  injury.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Government  is 
to  pay  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  contractor  what  claims  are 
advanced  for  injury.  Naturally  he  would  be  more  or  less  indiffer- 
ent to  the  character  of  the  proof  required.  Have  you  considered 
that  phase  of  the  question — as  to  the  effect  it  will  have  in  increasing 
the  claims  for  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Fully. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  have  you  any  data  so  far 

Mr.  Little  (interposing).  Apparently  that  would  be  true,  but  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind:  That  these  contracts  are  on  a per  cent  of 
cost,  and  the  contractor,  if  he  were  an  independent  contractor, 
would  receive  from  3J  per  cent — as  many  of  these  contracts  call  for 
3J  per  cent  on  cost  up  to  10  per  cent  on  cost,  with  a limit  as  to  the 
maximum — he  would  receive  3J  per  cent  up  to  10  per  cent  on  all 
compensation  costs  as  well  as  for  lumber,  nails,  labor,  transportation, 
or  anything  else  that  would  go  into  the  enterprise  and,  therefore, 
if  he  is  so  minded  and  wants  to  swell  costs  it  is  to  his  interest  to  let 
the  claims  mount  up  as  large  as  they  will  under  the  per  cent  construc- 
tion principle. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  that  a matter  that  could  be  remedied  by  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Little.  On  the  other  hand 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing) . Right  on  that  point,  as  Mr.  Byrnes 
suggests,  do  these  cost-plus  contracts  give  a contractor  a per  cent 
on  that  kind  of  an  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Little.  A per  cent  on  all  costs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Cost  of  construction  or  what? 

Mr.  Little.  The  way  they  are  written  it  is  on  the  money  that  is 
expended. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  not  that  be  remedied  by  merely  fixing  the 
contract  ? 

Mr.  Little.  It  could  have  been,  yes,  but  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  give  us  any  statement  at  all  as  to  the 
number  of  employees  who  are,  according  to  your  construction  of 
this  act,  working  under  its  benefits  ? 

Mr.  Little.  The  whole  act  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  number  of  employees  you  construe  as  being  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Little.  Assuming  that  under  normal  conditions  the  Govern- 
ment has  450,000  civil  employees  who  would  be  covered  by  this  act, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  these  contracts  included,  of 
which  1 have  just  been  speaking,  and  the  expansion  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  there  would  be  at  the  present  time  and 
in  the  immediate -future  800,000  people  entitled  to  the  benefits  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  all  over  450,000  are  employed  by  contractors? 

Mr.  Little.  Oh,  no.  Apart  from  these  contracts  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  departmental  service  in  Washington, 
where  there  is  not  very  much  hazard.  The  number  of  employees 
under  all  of  these  agency  contracts  is  a very  difficult  thing  for  us  to 
arrive  at.  We  can  only  do  so  by  conferences  with  the  contracting 
agents  as  to  how  much  money  is  to  be  expended  in  the  enterprises, 
and  their  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  employees.  I gave  you  the 
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estimate  with  reference  to  the  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  at  the  nitro 
plant,  and  the  Nashville  plant  is  about  a duplicate.  They  expect 
to  have  at  the  peak  30,000  men.  If  at  the  peak  there  would  be 
30,000  in  each  of  those  plants  that  would  make  60,000,  and  then  we 
know  that  Stone  & Webster’s  American  base  depot  contract  in 
France  is  from  a $20,000,000  to  a $30,000,000  proposition,  and  that 
means  a great  number.  How  many  will  be  soldiers,  French  people, 
or  prisoners,  and  how  many  will  be  American  mechanics,  we  have 
no  way  of  determining. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  a person  is  employed  through  the  civil  service, 
they  require  some  evidence  of  physical  condition,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Ordinarily  they  would.  The  Civil  Service  Commission, 
of  course,  has  not  been  able  to  keep  up  with  these  agency  contracts. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  that,  but  I meant  that  a person  who  is  an 
applicant  for  a position  in  the  Government  service  must  submit 
a physician’s  certificate,  but  under  this  agency  contract  business  an 
employee  is  employed  by  the  contractor  without  regard  to  physical 
ability  at  all,  and  if  he  is  injured  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  ; 
that  is  the  situation,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I am  under  the  impression  that,  under  the  present 
conditions,  these  agency  contracts,  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
cruiting labor,  the  examination  of  labor,  and  the  handling  of  labor, 
will  be  quite  as  satisfactory  in  conserving  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  regular  establishment  of  the  Government  under  present 
conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I hope  so. 

Mr.  Little.  When  this  commission  started,  we  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  wisdom  of  having  thorough 
physical  examinations  of  all  new  employees  engaged  at  the  various 
arsenals,  navy  yards,  etc.,  and  the  reply  of  the  president  of  the 
commission  was  that  they  did  not  feel  that  this  was  a time  to  stiffen 
their  requirements.  The  commission  in  its  examination  of  reports 
of  injuries  and  claims  has  reason  to  think  that  there  has  not  been 
any  stiffening  up  as  to  the  physical  examination  of  labor  at  the 
present  time,  and  I might  say  further,  as  a personal  view,  that  it  is 
hardly  practicable  to  hold  to  the  same  standard  of  physical  examina- 
tion to-day  that  ought  to  obtain  in  normal  times. 

Dr.  Howard.  That  is  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  an  adequate  supply  of  labor  and  because  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  must  get  it. 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir.  The  larger  values  involved  at  the  present 
time  in  the  development  of  these  enterprises  is  compelling  the 
Federal  Government  to  assume  a responsibility  that  would  be 
entirely  unwise  under  normal  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  you  did  not  complete  your  answer  to  my 
question  relative  to  the  danger  under  this  new  plan  of  lack  of  scrutiny 
on  the  part  of  the  contractor  of  claims  for  injuries  which  will  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Little.  I am  pleased  to  return  to  that.  Section  9 of  the 
Federal  compensation  act  requires  that  the  Federal  Government 
shall  give  reasonable  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  service  to  all 
injured  employees.  The  commission  attempts  to  safeguard  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  these  matters  under  discussion,  and 
that  section  of  the  law  gave  to  the  commission  the  opportunity  to 
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take  up  the  whole  question  of  safety,  sanitation,  dispensary  and 
hospital  service,  etc.,  with  these  agency  contractors.  We  have  done 
so  in  the  case  of  all  the  larger  ones,  and  are  asking  all  the  others  to 
come  in  to  see  us  in  order  that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment may  be  properly  conserved,  so  far  as  we  can  bring  it  about. 
Now,  they  have  agreed  to  this  at  the  nitro  plant  in  West  Virginia, 
and  under  the  DuPont  contract  and  under  the  James  Stuart  & Co. 
contract.  They  have  agreed  to  place  a good  sanitarian  on  the 
grounds,  to  put  a safety  engineer  in  charge,  to  have  an  injury  clerk, 
to  provide  a properly"  appointed  dispensary  and  medical  service, 
and  to  have  all  of  the  claims  that  are  filed  before  the  commission 
properly  attested,  not  by  the  contractor  but  by  the  Government 
official  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  wholly  unjustifiable  system  under  which  the 
Government  pays  the  cost-plus  contractor  a percentage  on  the  sums 
which  he  pays  for  injuries  could  have  been  cured  by  modifying  the 
cost-plus  contract  in  that  regard,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Presumably. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES — CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

(See  p.  276.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I suggest  that  you  tell  us  what  employees  you  have 
now. 

Mr.  Little.  We  have  at  the  present  time  33  employees,  and  we 
have  got  to  have  11  more  on  the  basis  of  our  present  calculation  in 
order  to  get  through  next  year  at  all.  Our  work  is  now  falling 
behind  rapidly,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  with  it.  For  instance, 
last  month  we  had  859  claims,  and  we  know  already  that  this  month 
we  will  have  over  1,000.  Many  of  these  contracting  enterprises 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  are  now  beginning  to  send  in  their 
reports  of  injuries  and  claims  on  account  of  injuries,  and  we  realize 
that  we  are  up  against  a heavy  load  of  work  on  account  of  all  this 
expansion.  For  instance,  when  one  of  the  requisitioned  ships  goes 
down,  we  have  to  pay  the  claims  of  the  civilians.  The  Tuscarora 
went  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  with  civilians 
on  her.  She  was  a requisitioned  ship,  and  the  civilian  employees 
on  the  vessel  were  employees  of  the  Government  in  the  service  of  the 
War  Department.  Now,  the  present  condition  of  the  Government 
is  so  uncertain  as  to  hazard  in  this  respect  that  we  do  not  know 
where  the  disaster  is  to  occur  or  when  it  will  occur,  except  that  we  know 
as  one  of  the  probabilities  of  life  that  there  will  be  a number  of  them. 

At  present  the  volume  of  work  of  the  commission  is  increasing, 
and  we  are  facing  now  about  four  times  the  claims  that  we  had  when 
we  started  on  the  job  last  March,  just  a year  ago.  Next  month  we 
will  have  five  times  what  we  had  one  year  ago.  Therefore  we  wish  to 
have  enough  money  to  allow  us  to  have  44  employees.  We  have 
now  33.  Then,  we  want  to  add  to  our  commission  a solicitor.  The 
secretary  of  the  commission  has  been  acting  as  solicitor,  but  he  is  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  work.  The  law  requires  us  to  look  after 
third-party  liabilities,  and  there  are  almost  100  claims  in  which  there 
is  some  evidence  of  a third  party  being  liable.  It  is  a matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  Government,  therefore,  to  see  that  these 
liabilities  are  looked  after  by  settlements  or  suits,  so  as  to  compel 
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third  parties  to  do  what  is  reasonable  and  right  in  every  case.  It  is 
impossible  for  the  secretary  to  do  all  of  that  work  with  the  adminis- 
trative details  that  are  upon  him.  The  commission  does  not  hold 
hearings,  but  there  is  a multitude  of  people  coming  in  to  see  the 
commission.  For  instance,  they  come  on  this  new  contract  proposi- 
tion and  they  come  in  to  see  us  about  claims.  Men  from  all  over  the 
country  come  in  to  see  us  about  claims,  and  they  take  up  a great  deal 
of  time.  Now,  somebody  must  see  them,  and  they  find  the  secretary 
and  the  commissioners. 

The  secretary’s  job  has  become  so  burdensome  that  he  can  not  keep 
up  with  his  work  on  the  legal  side.  We  need  a solicitor  as  well  as  a 
secretary.  We  want  $3,000  as  the  salary  for  the  solicitor.  We  ex- 
pect that  he  will  collect  in  third-party  liabilities  $20,000  per  year. 
During  the  first  five  months  it  amounted  to  something  over  $12,000. 
Then  we  wish  to  have  two  more  field  agents.  We  have  one  now. 
The  urgent  deficiency  bill  gives  us  the  right  to  have  these  two  and 
provides  the  money  for  them,  but  this  is  just  becoming  operative 
and  we  have  not  engaged  them  yet.  The  others  will  have  to  be 
clerks,  $1,200  clerks  and  $1,000  clerks,  stenographers,  etc.  We  want 
a first  assistant  claim  examiner.  We  have  a second  assistant  claim 
examiner,  but  we  want  to  put  in  a first  assistant  who  will  be  a little 
better  trained  in  the  business  than  the  one  we  have.  In  fact,  we  have 
only  two,  because  one  of  them  has  left  us.  We  have  to  put  in  an 
$1,800  first  assistant  claim  examiner.  We  pay  the  chief  claim  ex- 
aminer$2,250.  We  want  some  well-trained,  clear-headed,  young  man, 
perhaps  a graduate  in  law  and  one  who  can  well  measure  facts  in 
their  relationship  to  law,  to  be  the  first  assistant  claim  examiner.  It 
will  take  four  people  to  examine  the  claims. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  have  that  man  go  out  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Little.  No,  sir;  he  will  be  engaged  in  office  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Examining  the  reports  of  the  field  agents  ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  do  not  have  field  agents.  We  have  one  man  that 
we  keep  in  the  field  a part  of  the  time,  but  we  want  to  provide  for 
that  by  having  two  more.  We  will  need  them  because  with  these 
big  enterprises  in  operation,  when  an  explosion  or  bad  accident  takes 
place,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  send  an  agent  out  to 
get  the  facts  rounded  up  in  the  interest  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  two  men  answer  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Little.  One. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  want  two  more  ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  want  two  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Ceitainly,  if  you  are  going  into  this  business,  those 
three  men  could  not  properly  attend  to  that  work  and  protect  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Little.  In  one  sense  no,  but  in  another  sense  yes.  The  Gov- 
ernment officers  are  upon  the  whole  quite  good  in  making  out  reports 
of  injuries  and  claims  on  account  of  injuries,  and  in  reporting  whether 
claims  ought  to  be  submitted,  and  in  telling  us  honestly  their  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  relying  on  what  the  officer  at  the 
Government  plants  reports  ? 
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Mr.  Little.  Pretty  largely,  and  upon  the  reports  of  the  medical 
officers  who  have  examined  the  claimants  and  of  the  superior  officer 
at  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  receive  a report  from  a representative  of 
the  Government  at  one  of  those  plants,  do  you  act  upon  his  recom- 
mendation'? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir;  provided  the  information  is  full  enough  and 
is  satisfactory.  If  it  is  not  satisfactory,  we  have  to  send  back  a 
great  number  of  papers  for  detailed  information.  But  when  it 
comes  to  death  claims  in  which  there  are  involved  family  relation- 
ships, and  questions  of  dependency  have  to  be  determined,  and  where 
the  claims  involve,  we  will  say,  rather  ignorant  people  who  are 
widely  scattered,  you  can  not  get  officers  to  go  out  and  investigate 
them,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  agents  to  go  out  and  hunt  up 
the  people  in  the  communities  and  round  up  all  the  facts  available, 
in  order  to  get  enough  data  upon  which* to  base  a real  conclusion. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I believe  that  if  you  go  into  this  casualty  business 
upon  the  scale  that  you  have  intimated,  three  men  engaged  in  that 
work  will  not  be  a sufficient  number  to  protect  the  Government, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  rely  simply  upon  the  officer  who  happens  to 
be  at  the  plant  without  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  he  under- 
stands the  duties  of  a claim  agent,  you  are  going  to  find  yourself 
swamped  with  claims  without  having  any  defense  against  them. 

Mr.  Little.  There  will  be  safety  engineers  and  medical  officers 
in  these  places,  who  will  assist  in  preparing  reports  of  injuries  and 
claims,  and  who  will  help  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No  casualty  company  and  no  corporation  would  ever 
pay  a claim  without  making  some  investigation  of  the  claimant  and 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  accident. 

Mr.  Little.  A casualty  company  is  in  a little  different  relationship 
to  its  obligations  than  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  did  not  have 
F ederal  officials  scattered  over  the  country  who  have  some  intelli- 
gence, some  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Government,  the  cost  of 
compensation  would  mount,  for  we  would  have  to  zone  the  country 
and  have  referees  in  different  districts  and  investigators  to  go  out 
and  make  a very  careful  investigation  of  every  claim.  We  are  finding, 
by  experience,  that  the  Government  officials,  for  the  most  part,  mani- 
fest a proper  interest  in  the  law,  a growing  interest.  The  law  is  new, 
and  we  do  not  get  as  good  service  as  we  hope  to  have  after  we  operate 
a while  longer.  I was  very  apprehensive  when  I took  office  that  we 
would  have  great  difficulty  because  of  the  scattered  claims  all  over  the 
country  and  the  probable  necessity  to  zone  the  country  and  have 
referees,  with  not  enough  business  to  maintain  offices  and  to  do  it 
properly.  I am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  way  the  States 
administer  compensation.  It  was  a little  embarrassing  to  my  thought 
to  develop  a good  standard  of  administration  under  Federal  condi- 
tions. I have  watched  it  ver}r  carefully.  I think  in  checking  up 
with  the  State  and  casualty  men  whom  I meet  occasionally  to  discuss 
these  things,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  getting  about  as  good 
service,  as  just  service  to  the  Government  and  to  the  employees  as 
obtains  in  the  States.  That  may  be  saying  a good  deal.  We  are  not 
being  imposed  upon  in  very  many  cases. 
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ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  273.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Little,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  this 
supplemental  estimate  of  yours  and  just  run  down  it  so  I may  get 
an  idea  of  your  new  employees  ? 

Mr.  Little.  The  commissioners  are  as  we  started.  The  chief 
statistician  is  as  we  started. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  same  salary  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir.  The  solicitor  is  to  be  new  at  $3,000.  The 
secretary  we  started  at  $2,500  and  we  advanced  him  to  $2,750.  He 
is  worth  a good  deal  more  than  that.  The  chief  claim  examiner  is 
$2,250.  He  started  at  $1,800,  but  this  is  to  make  his  position  statu- 
tory and  he  ought  to  receive  that.  The  disbursing  agent  is  $2,000. 
The  assistant  claim  examiner  at  $1,800  would  be  a new  one.  We 
have  two  assistant  claim  examiners.  One  of  these  positions  is  tem- 
porarily vacant.  We  are  just  now  endeavoring  to  get  a person  to 
fill  it.  The  young  man  who  had  it  resigned  to  go  to  a farm.  We 
have  one  special  agent  at  $1,800.  We  wish  two  others,  provided  for 
in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill,  which  we  will  commence  to  operate  on 
as  soon  as  we  can.  We  have  four  clerks  at  $1,600.  Then  we  have 
eight  clerks  at  $1,400.  We  want  to  get  six  additional  $1,200  clerks. 
We  have  8 of  the  14  listed.  Then  coming  down  to  the  $1,000  people, 
there  are  two,  a messenger  and  a telephone  operator.  We  have  those. 

Mr.  Deibert  can  give  you  a little  bit  more  detail,  as  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  personnel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  Little.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  compensation  fund,  our  esti- 
mate made  in  October  was  that  we  would  need  $400,000.  With  this 
expansion  we  think  it  better  to  ask  for  $500,000. 

HISTORY  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  out  of  the  fund  which 
you  had  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  Up  to  the  4th  of  March  we  had  expended  from  that 
fund  $492,170. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $500,000? 

Mr.  Deibert.  A million  dollars  altogether,  $500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1917  and  $500,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

I should  like  to  go  into  some  detail  as  to  those  figures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  first  fiscal  year,  1917,  began  July  1,  1916.  The  law  was 
not  enacted  until  September  7,  1916.  The  commissioners  were  not 
appointed  at  that  time.  They  were  nominated  to  the  Senate  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1917,  but  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Senate  until  the 
15th  of  March.  The  commission  did  not  really  begin  work  until  the 
1st  day  of  April.  There  were  only  April,  May,  and  June  left  during 
that  fiscal  year.  During  those  three  months  the  commission  ex- 
pended $121,731.97  from  the  compensation  fund.  That  was  on 
account  of  injuries.  During  the  period  July  1,  1917,  to  March  4. 
1918,  we  expended  $247,661.06. 

During  the  three  months  in  1917  on  account  of  deaths  we  expended 
only  $292.95,  but  from  July  1,  1917,  to  March  4,  1918,  we  expended 
$34,984.53.  That  was  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  when  the  commission 
came  into  existence  there  were  turned  over  to  it  several  thousand 
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claims  that  had  necessarily  had  to  be  held  up  pending  action  by  any 
governmental  body.  There  had  been  no  agency  in  existence  to  pass 
upon  them  from  the  time  the  law  went  into  effect,  September  7,  1916, 
to  the  1st  of  April,  1917,  when  the  commission  began  its  work.  A 
great  many  of  these  death  cases  were  made  out  on  old  forms  which 
had  been  used  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  which  did  not  contain 
nearly  all  the  information  which  the  commission  had  to  have  to  pass 
upon  the  questions  involved  in  each  case,  and  because  of  the  difference 
between  the  old  law  and  the  new  law  we  had  to  distribute  our  own 
forms  for  the  purpose  of  having  new  claims  submitted.  So  that  during 
those  first  three  months  we  made  practically  no  payments  on  account 
of  death.  Since  then  we  have  cleared  up  all  the  death  claims  except 
some  recent  ones.  During  the  first  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year 

1917,  on  account  of  medical  services  and  hospital  and  surgical  supplies, 
we  paid  $781.15.  During  the  period  from  July  1,  1917,  to  March  4, 

1918,  we  paid  $80,594.10.  For  transportation  for  injured  employees 
to  secure  medical  services  we  paid  nothing  in  1917,  and  we  paid 
$348.01  in  the  second  period.  For  burial  expenses  we  paid  nothing 
in  1917  and  $5,677.30  in  the  second  period.  For  transportation  of 
bodies  (where  the  employee  dies  away  from  his  home  office  his  body  is 
entitled  to  transportation  back  to  his  home)  we  paid  nothing  in  the 
first  fiscal  year  and  $99.05  in  the  second  period.  We  have  up  to 
March  4 paid  out  a total  of  $492,170.12. 

The  claims,  as  I previously  said,  are  coming  in  at  a very  much  more 
rapid  rate  than  ever  before.  For  the  period  September  7,  1916,  to 
April  1,  1917,  we  received  on  an  average  225  claims  a month.  By  the 
time  to-day  and  to-morrow  pass  we  will  have  about  1,050  claims  for 
the  month  of  March.  That  is  almost  five  times  the  volume  of  work 
we  had  when  we  began  with  the  newT  ciaims.  We  have  made  an 
estimate  for  the  past  five  months,  covering  October,  1917,  to  February, 
1918,  the  last  completed  month.  We  find  that  the  estimated  average 
monthly  pa3unent  on  account  of  injuries  will  be  $33,942.31,  on  account 
of  medical  services  and  hospital  and  surgical  supplies  $11,943.19, 
on  account  of  transportation  of  men  to  secure  medical  treatment, 
$68.13,  on  account  of  deaths,  $6,306.63,  on  account  of  burial  expenses, 
$1,023.46,  and  on  account  of  embalming  and  transportation  of  bodies, 
when  a man  dies  away  from  his  home  office,  $19.81.  Taking  the 
average  for  those  five  months  and  applying  it  to  the  12  months, 
we  figure  that  the  cost  for  a year  will  be  $407,307.72  for  injury 
compensation,  $143,318.28  for  medical  services  and  supplies,  $817.56 
for  the  transportation  of  men  to  secure  medical  treatment,  $75,679.56 
on  account  of  death  claims,  $12,281.52  on  account  of  burial  expenses, 
and  $237.72  for  the  transportation  of  bodies,  making  the  total  for 
the  year  $639,642.36  to  be  expended  by  the  commission  from  our 
compensation  fund.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  the  President  was 
authorized  to  and  did  issue  executive  orders  placing  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  so  far  as  the  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  are  con- 
cerned in  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  canal,  and  so  far  as  the 
employees  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  are  concerned  in 
the  hands  of  the  chairman  of  that  commission. 

Based  on  bills  we  have  already  received  from  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  and  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  we  will  have 
to  spend  from  our  compensation  fund  during  the  nekt  fiscal  year  on 
account  of  the  Panama  Canal  cases,  $50,000,  and  on  account  of  the 
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Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  $20,000,  making  a total  of  $709,- 
642.36.  Also  based  on  the  average  for  the  past  five  months,  the 
compensation  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  from  the  4th  of 
March  to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1918,  is  $236,000, 
which,  added  to  the  $492,172.12  which  we  expended  up  to  March  4, 
makes  a total  of  $728,170.12.  That  amount  is  to  be  charged  off 
against  our  total  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  and  all  the  other  expenses  which  I have  enumerated, 
leaving  a balance  of  $271,829.88;  and  appropriating  to  the  commission 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  $500,000  we  would  have  a total  of  $771,829.88, 
and,  as  I have  just  stated,  our  estimated  expenditures  for  the  year 
amount  to  $709,642.36,  which  would  leave  us  an  estimated ‘balance 
of  $62,187.52.  That  is  not  too  much  of  a margin  judging  from  the 
way  the  claims  are  coming  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  fund  covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Deibert.  The  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1917  and  $500,000  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  continuing  approp- 
riations. 

The  Chairman.  Continuing  simply  as  to  claims  arising  within  that 
time,  or  continuing  generally  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  No;  continuing. generally. 

The  Chairman.  Under  what  provision  of  law? 

Mr.  Deibert.  Under  the  organic  act  of  the  commission,  September 
7,  1916,  and  the  sundry  civil  act,  approved  June  12,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not,  of  course,  expect  us  to  continue  that 
practice  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  That  was  the  practice  that  Congress  estabhshed. 
We  do  not  know  what  action  you  are  going  to  take,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  rarely  approves  of  continuing 
funds.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  come  annually  and 
get  what  money  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Well,  if  we  do  not  need  that  fund  replenished  we  will 
not  ask  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  the  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  should  not  revert  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  I do  not  see  any  particular  objection  to  it,  except 
that  payments  on  claims  resulting  from  injuries  sustained  in  a given 
year  will  necessarily,  in  a large  number  of  cases,  continue  throughout 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a great  many  advantages  in  doing  it, 
unless  you  can  state  some  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Deibert.  It  was  difficult  in  the  first  place  for  anyone  to  tell 
what  the  expenses  would  be  because  the  terms  of  this  act  were  so 
different  from  the  terms  of  the  old  law.  Then,  there  was  the  execu- 
tive order  covering  the  Panama  Canal  Commission  and  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  providing  different  scales  of  compensation. 
When  the  first  estimates  were  prepared,  of  course,  this  commission 
was  not  in  existence  and  there  was  no  way  of  telling  just  what  amount 
would  be  needed.  The  commission  was  in  existence  only  three 
months  during . the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  the  appropriation 
for  the  payment  of  compensation  has  been  made,  and  expended 
only  about  $121,000  during  that  period,  and  so  it  was  a foregone  con- 
clusion that  a good  part  of  that  money  would  have  to  be  available 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  payment  of  the  old  claims. 
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The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
that  this  fund  was  continuing  except  for  the  payment  of  claims  that 
arise  during  the  period  for  which  it  was  made,  or  has  that  question 
arisen  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  It  has  not  arisen. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  your  assumption  that 
these  moneys  are  continuing  in  the  sense  that  they  are  available  for 
new  claims  arising  in  a period  for  which  the  money  was  not  ap- 
propriated ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  have  not  asked  the  comptroller.  I think  one 
time  in  talking  with  him  that  question  did  come  up,  but  we  got  no 
formal  ruling.  But,  if  the  first  appropriation  of  $500,000  is  not 
continuing,  we  would  not  have  enough  money  in  this  fiscal  year,  per- 
haps, to  pay  compensation,  we  would  run  short  this  year,  and  should 
have  asked  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  something  to  fill  up  that 
fund.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  behalf  of  a continuing  appropria- 
tion, that  it  is  a continuing  responsibility.  I see  no  reason  why  that 
fund  should  not  be  considered  every  year  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. You  will  have  the  reports  of  what  has  been  expended.  We 
could  make  up  a statement  as  to  the  death  claims  and  how  much 
was  charged  against  the  fund  for  the  next  year,  and  then  we  would 
have  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  casualties  for  the  next  year,  but 
we  could  do  that  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
experience  of  the  past  and  approximately  reach  the  needed  sum  each 
year. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS  (ARMY). 

(See  pp.  268,  285.) 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  been  brought  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  by  virtue  of  so  drawing  these  contracts  to  which 
you  have  referred  as  to  make  the  persons  working  upon  the  work  for 
which  the  contracts  were  made  technical  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  therefore  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Little.  Judging  by  what  the  men  tell  us  who  have  charge 
of  the  plant  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  they  will  have  at  the  peak 
30,000  employees,  and  the  Du  Pont  Co.  will  have  approximately 
the  same  number  at  the  Nashville  explosive  plant.  That  is 
60,000.  Judging  by  the  number  that  Stone  & Webster  will  have 
in  France,  a very  big  question,  however,  because  of  the  great  many 
soldiers  and  prisoners  used  on  that  enterprise,  and  judging  by  these 
seven  or  eight  others  that  have  already  been  before  the  commission 
and  their  size,  I should  say  that  there"  would  be  150,000  to  200,000 
employees  added  to  the  Government  rolls  and  receive  the  benefits 
under  the  compensation  act  bv  these  agency  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  When  and  flow  do  you  get  notification  of  those 
people  who  are  brought  within  the  purview  of  this  law  by  virtue  of 
these  contracts  ? 

Mr.  Little.  In  very  irregular  and  often  belated  ways.  Some  of 
the  contracting  agents  recognize  that  compensation  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  they  have  to  determine  early,  and  therefore  near  the 
time  that  the  contracts  are  entered  into  they  bring  the  questions  to 
the  commission  or  a legal  representative  of  the  War  Department  will 
bring  the  questions  to  the  commission.  Quite  a number  of  contracts, 
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however,  have  been  entered  into  weeks  before  the  commission  knew 
anything  about  them,  and  then  the  question  would  come  to  the  com- 
mission because  some  workman  was  injured  or  the  workmen  raised 
the  question  of  how  they  are  covered  for  compensation  purposes,  or 
in  the  States  the  question  comes  up  from  the  State  compensation 
commissions. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  consulted  at  all  touching  the 
wording  of  these  contracts,  in  so  far  as  they  entail  this  liability  upon 
the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Consulted,  yes;  after  the  fact.  A number  of  contracts 
were  brought  to  the  commission  four  weeks  ago,  in  which  they  had 
attempted  to  draw  the  contracts  on  the  model  or  type  of  the  canton- 
ment contract,  and  it  was  stated  within  the  contracts  that  for  the 
purpose  of  compensation  the  employees  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  September  7,  1916.  There  were  two  sets  of 
contracts  presented  to  the  commission  which,  after  review,  did  not 
seem  to  make  the  employees  civil  employees  of  the  government, 
because  of  other  provisions,  and  the  commission  could  not  recognize 
that  the  War  Department  had  any  right  by  its  fiat  to  say  in  one  part 
of  the  contract  that  the  employees  should  be  considered  civil  employ- 
ees of  the  Government  to  be  covered  by  this  form  of  compensation, 
when  in  other  parts  of  the  contract  the  contractor  was  operating  as 
an  independent  contractor  and  not  as  the  agent  of  the  Government. 
That,  of  course,  drew  back  from  coverage  and  somewhat  embarrassed 
two  or  three  important  enterprises  that  had  been  started,  where  cas- 
ualty insurance  had  been  written  and  where  the  Government  was 
sending  in  large  amounts  of  explosives  and  there  was  shell  loading, 
with  a greatly  increasing  hazard.  They  had  to  take  up  the  question 
of  rewriting  casualty  insurance  or  getting  insurance  in  some  other 
way,  and  they  hastened  over  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  “they” — you  mean  the  contractors? 

Mr.  Little.  The  War  Department,  in  this  case,  Col.  Shelby,  an 
attorney,  and  Mr.  Wolf. 

The  Chairman.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Little.  For  the  War  Department,  for  Gen.  Littell.  The  com- 
mission naturally  consults  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
comptroller  on  these  questions,  the  Department  of  Justice  to  get 
whatever  legal  advice  we  can,  and  the  comptroller  because  he  has  the 
last  word  on  paying  out  money,  and  no  difference  how  we  would  rule, 
if  he  said  “No,”  nothing  would  be  paid,  and  besides  he  studies  the 
contracts  a good  deal  that  come  before  him;  he  is  a good  lawyer.  So 
we  just  simply  put  the  questions  up  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Frierson,  assistant  attorney  general,  who  consults 
with  us  informally — he  does  not  write  a formal  opinion  upon  a point 
unless  we  ask  it  through  the  President.  Col.  Shelby  and  Mr.  Wolf 
had  conferences  with  us  and  with  the  comptroller,  and  ways  were 
pointed  out  to  them  by  the  comptroller  in  which  they  could  redraft 
those  contracts,  put  them  on  a different  basis,  and  make  them  pure 
agency  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  the  point  that  I am  coming  to.  When 
you  found  this  case  where,  according  to  the  contract  that  had  been 
entered  into,  these  people  were  not  really  governmental  employees, 
and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  act,  you  suggested 
ways  and  means  by  which  they  could  be  made  so? 
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Mr.  Little.  We  did  not.  We  just  said  that  we  could  not  rule  that 
the  employees  would  be  civil  employees  of  the  Government  under 
that  form  of  contract. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understood,  they  came  to  see  you  because  of 
the  embarrassment,  and  then  you,  the  comptroller,  and  others  sug- 
gested ways  by  which  they  could  be  clearly  brought  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act? 

Mr.  Little.  The  comptroller  gave  that  advice.  We  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  to  take  the  trouble  to  curtail 
the  liability  of  the  Government  instead  of  increasing  it  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I can  not  say.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  our  function. 

The  Chairman.  I am  wondering  whose  it  is. 

Mr.  Little.  We  assume  that  our  responsibility  upon  that  point  is 
discharged  when  we  say  “this  form  of  contract  does  not  make  the 
employees  on  this  enterprise  civil  employees  of  the  Government.” 

The  Chairman.  But  I gathered  from  your  statement  that  by 
simplj'  a general  conference  the  comptroller  indicated  to  them  where 
they  had  failed  to  give  the  contractor  all  the  protection  wTiich  the 
contractor  wanted  and  then  they  took  a new  hold  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Last  August,  Mr.  Underwood 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . What  Mr.  Underwood  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Air.  Underwood,  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Capt.  Wolf,  who  then  represented  Col.  Littell  in  the  cantonment 
contracts,  inquired  why  the  contracts  as  drawn  did  not  make  the 
employees  in  the  cantonment  construction  enterprises  civil  employees 
of  the  Government'  Air.  Underwood  explained  wdiy,  but  they  did 
not  change  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  point  I am  after  is  this:  Whether  anybody, 
at  the  time  they  were  suggesting  ways  to  compel  Government  liability 
also  took  the  trouble  to  suggest  any  other  modifications  of  the  con- 
tract whereby,  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  the  contractor,  some 
concession  on  his  part  would  be  made  or  whether  the  only  result  of 
these  conferences  has  been,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  found  the 
contractor  did  not  get  as  much  as  he  wanted,  to  rearrange  it  so  as  to 
give  it  to  him. 

Air.  Little.  That  is  a matter,  of  course,  over  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  the  way  in  which  they  draw  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  find  out  how  much  you  had  to  do 
with  the  matter. 

Air.  Little.  I have  had  only  what  I told  you.  As  to  the  canton- 
ment contracts,  after  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  said  that  they 
were  not  included  they  went  on  and  carried  the  insurance  in  casualty 
companies  and  did  not  change  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  The  contractor  did  not  much  care,  as  I under- 
stand it,  because  he  charged,  as  a part  of  the  expenses  on  which  he 
got  a percentage,  the  premiums  he  had  paid  to  the  casualty  company. 
Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I think  that  is  true,  and  I think  that  is  true  in  these 
others,  too. 

Air.  AIondell.  He  got  a rake-off  on  the  premiums  and  he  got  a 
rake-off  on  the  other  expenses,  too  ? 

Air.  Little.  Yes.  It  cost  the  Government  a good  deal  more  money 
than  if  they  had  made  agency  contracts. 
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The  Chairman.  And  infinitely  more  than  if  they  had  it  neither 
way. 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  unless  it  was  rearranged.  I do  not  wish  to  say 
pro  or  con  whether  the  Government  has  done  good  business  in  this 
or  not.  I have  wondered  much  myself  at  times  why  such  a large 
amount  of  money  should  be  paid  to  a contracting  firm  when  the 
Government  furnished  the  capital  and  paid  all  the  bills. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  further  what  the  practice  now  is, 
if  there  he  any  that  is  uniform,  whereby  your  commission  ascertains 
the  taking  on  of  new  liabilities  by  the  making  of  new  contracts, 
through  which  the  employees  of  the  contractors  are  made  .govern- 
mental employees  ? 

Mr.  Little.  The  divisions  in  the  War  Department  that  have 
drawn  a good  many  of  the  contracts  have  gradually  learned  that  they 
have  to  conform  to  certain  contractual  principles  to  make  their 
employees  civil  employees  of  the  Government,  but  they  do  not  come 
and  consult  with  us  before  drawing  their  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  the  record  a complete  list  of  all  of  the 
contracts  that  you  have  been  advised  of  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
employees  are  made  beneficiaries  under  this  compensation  act? 

Mr.  Little.  We  would  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  a complete  list, 
but  we  furnished  it  a while  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  you  simply  spoke  from  memory  as  to 
some  particular  cases,  and  what  I want  is  a complete  list.  I want 
you  to  give  the  information  you  have  received,  when  you  got  it,  and 
from  whom  you  got  it. 

Mr.  Little.  We  can  give  that  information,  because  it  is  a matter 
of  record  at  the  commission,  and  we  have  copies  of  all  the  contracts, 
of  course. 

LIST  OF  AGENCY  CONTRACTS  REFERRED  TO  AND  PASSED  UPON  BY  UNITED  STATES  EM- 
PLOYEES’ COMPENSATION  COMMISSION. 

The  DuPont  Engineering  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Samuel  McRoberts, 
colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract 
dated  December,  1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  construction 
and  operation  of  loading  plant  for  the  loading,  assembling,  and  packing  of  adapters 
and  booster  castings,  Mark  II,  III,  IV;  at  Penniman,  Va. 

The  DuPont  Engineering  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Jay  E.  Hoffer, 
colonel,  Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract 
dated  December,  1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  February  18,  1918;  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  loading  plant  near  Penniman,  Va. 

Bethlehem  Loading  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Jay  E.  Hoffer,  colonel, 
Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated  De- 
cember, 1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  loading  plant  for  adapters  and  booster  castings,  at  Mays  Landing,  N.  J. 

Atlantic  Loading  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Jay  E.  Hoffer,  colonel, 
Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated 
December,  1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  construction  and 
operation  of  loading  plant,  site  to  be  determined  later. 

Stone  & Webster  (Charles  A.  Stone,  Edwin  S.  Webster,  Russell  Robb,  Henry  C. 
Bradlee,  Dwight  F.  Robinson,  and  John  W.  Hallowell,  partners),  and  the  United 
States  Government;  David  M.  King,  lieutenant  colonel,  Ordnance  Department, 
United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated  August  22,  1917;  passed  upon 
by  commission  November  13,  1917;  for  the  construction  of  the  American  Ordnance 
base  depot  in  France. 

T.  A.  Gillespie  Loading  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Jay  E.  Hoffer,  colonel, 
Ordnance  Department,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated 
December  20,  1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  construction  and 
operation  of  loading  plant  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J. 
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The  Phoenix  Construction  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Maj.  W.  H.  Rose. 
Corps  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated  July  27, 
1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  emergency  work,  including 
three  wharves  to  be  constructed  in  France. 

The  Snare  & Triest  Co.  of  New  York,  N.  Y..  and  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr. , 
Quartermaster  Corps.  National  Army,  supplemental  contract  dated  February  20,  1918, 
modifying  contract  dated  October  30,  1917,  between  the  United  States,  represented 
by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Littell,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  and  the  Snare  & 
Triest  Co.;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27.  1918;  for  construction  of  ordnance 
depot  at  Raritan  River  near  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Smith.  Hauser  & Maclsaac.  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr.. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  supplemental  contract  dated  February  20, 
1918,  modifying  contract  dated  October  26,  1917,  between  the  United  States,  repre- 
sented by  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Littell.  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  and  Smith. 
Hauser  & Maclsaac;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27.  1918;  for  construction  of 
ordnance  depot  at  Curtis  Bay  Station,  Md. 

James  Stewart  & Co.  (Inc.),  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr. , 
Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  supplemental  contract  dated  February  20,  1918, 
modifying  contract  dated  October  26,  1917,  between  the  LTnited  States,  represnted  by 
Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Littell,  Quartermaster  Corps.  National  Army,  and  James  Stewart  & 
Co.  (Inc.);  passed  upon  by  commission  March  27,  1918;  for  construction  of  ordnance 
depot  at  Pig  Point,  Va. 

Shafer  & Collins  (Inc.),  of  Baltimore,  Md..  and  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr.. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  supplemental  contract  dated  February  21,  1918, 
modifying  contract  dated  February  18.  1918,  between  the  United  States,  represented 
by  Lieut.  Col.  R.  C.  Marshall,  jr..  and  Shafer  & Collins  (Inc.);  passed  upon  by  commis- 
sion March  27,  1918;  for  construction  and  completion  of  concrete  roads  and  other  work 
at  Curtis  Bay  Station,  Md. 

James  Stewart  & Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Lmited  States  of  America, 
Maj.  W H.  Rose,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  con- 
tract dated  October  24,1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  January  2,  1918;  for  emer- 
gency work,  including  tanks,  to  be  constructed  in  France. 

James  Stewart  & Co.,  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Maj. 
W.  H.  Rose,  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract 
dated  October  24,  1917;  passed  upon  by  commission  March  6,  1918;  for  emergency 
work,  including  one  derrick  scow,  five  pile-driver  scows,  and  20  lighters,  to  be  con- 
structed in  France. 

The  Du  Pont  Engineer  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W.  Lit- 
tell, Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated  January 
29,  1918;  passed  upon  by  commission  February  18,  1918;  for  construction  of  explosives 
plant  near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  Thompson-Starrett  Co.  and  the  United  States  of  America,  Brig.  Gen.  I.  W. 
Littell,  Quartermaster  Corps,  National  Army,  contracting  officer;  contract  dated  Jan- 
uary, 1918;  passed  upon  by  commission  February  1,  1918;  for  construction  of  explo- 
sives plant  at  Nitro,  near  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

The  Chairman.  I would  also  like  a copy  of  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion  and  the  comptroller’s  opinion  touching  the  effect  of  the  two 
contracts  which  you  say  were  submitted  and  which  were  decided  not 
to  make  them  employees  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Little.  They  did  not  furnish  us  with  formal  opinions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  write  you  or  telephone  you  ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  simply  went  to  them  with  them.  When  an 
important  legal  question  comes  to  the  commission — Mr.  Deibert  is  a 
lawyer — we  go  over  it  together,  but  these  being  matters  of  major 
importance,  the  Attorney  General  has  been  good  enough  to  ask  the 
First  Assistant  Attorney  General  to  confer  with  us  informally.  We 
go  over  to  his  office  and  then  we  go  down  to  the  comptroller’s  office 
with  the  same  question;  we  get  both  sides  of  it  and  then  we  will 
check  up,  because  we  want  to  make  no  mistake  in  a legal  question  of 
this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  keep  some  memorandum  of  your  own  as  to 
the  decision  you  come  to,  do  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  write  a legal  opinion  about  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  No.  The  matters  were  taken  up,  as  Chairman 
Little  states,  informally  with  the  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  made  some  memorandum,  did  you  not, 
somewhere  in  the  minutes  of  your  commission  holding  that  these 
contracts 

Mr.  Deibert  (interposing).  Oh,  yes,  indeed;  they  are  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  meetings  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Little.  We  do  not  have  written  opinions  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  from  the  comptroller  upon  these  points.  They 
were  conferred  with  informally  and  personally.  The  whole  question 
would  be  discussed  wfith  them  and  then  the  result  would  be  reported 
orally  to  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  made  any  request  on  the  War 
Department  or  other  departments  of  the  Government  touching  your 
notification  as  to  such  contracts  or  a request  that  you  be  consulted 
whether  or  not  the  employees  should  be  brought  within  the  purview 
of  the  act  or  have  you  any  desires  in  either  regard  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  commission  has 
hardly  felt  it  its  duty  to  suggest  to  the  War  Department  whether  it 
should  or  should  not.  We  might  have  our  own  individual  opinions 
as  to  the  best  business  way  to  do  it,  but  we  have  not  discussed  it 
among  ourselves  and  we  have  not  written  anything  formal  to  the 
Secretary  of  W ar  or  to  any  of  the  leading  officials  of  the  W ar  Depart- 
ment covering  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  method 
by  which  you  would  at  least  know  about  these  contracts  ? If  I un- 
derstood some  of  your  testimony  awhile  ago  the  moment  the  em- 
ployees on  a given  work  became  subject  to  this  act  you  undertook 
certain  steps  looking  to  safeguarding  the  Government  against  false 
claims  and  for  the  administration  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well  now,  necessarily,  in  order  to  do  that  you 
have  got  to  know  ? 

Mr.  Little.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  have 
some  arrangement  by  which  you  would  know  as  soon  as  such  a 
contract  is  entered  into  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I think  your  point  is  well  taken  and  that  we,  perhaps, 
have  been  remiss  in  not  asking  the  War  Department  to  advise  us  at 
once  when  any  contracts  of  that  kind  were  entered  into.  We  have 
informally  said  to  the  men  who  have  come  to  us,  “Why  do  not  you 
people  get  together  over  there  and  have  some  standard  forms  of 
contracts  that  you  get  out  in  the  War  Department?’’ 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  had  a standard  form  of  contract, 
unless  you  knew  it  was  entered  into  it  would  not  be  of  any  good  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Little.  That  is  true.  I have  followed  that  up  to  some  extent, 
by  talking  to  Col.  Wambaugh,  who  is  with  Col.  Gilbert  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  office,  in  regard  to  the 
matter;  I talked  with  Col.  Rose;  with  Col.  Shelby;  with  Capt.  Marshall 
and  Capt.  Wolf — five  of  them  that  I recall  now,  and  I put  the  question 
up  to  them  that  they  were  going  ahead  and  starting  these  things  and 
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we  did  not  know  anything  about  them  and  that  we  would  very  much 
prefer  that  they  let  us  know. 

As  to  writing  a formal  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  or  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  we  have,  perhaps,  been  remiss  on  that  point,  but 
when  they  get  to  us  we  try  to  give  them  the  careful  consideration  I 
have  indicated,  and  then  when  a contract  has  been  so  drawn  as  to 
give  the  employees  that  status  we  insist  that  the  provisions  of  the 
law  shall  be  carried  out  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Government 
shall  be  safeguarded. 

AGENCY  CONTRACTS  (NAVY) . 

(See.  pp.  268,  279.) 

The  Chairman.  The  Navy  is  doing  a lot  of  construction  work. 
Have  they  also  been  bringing  any  employees  engaged  on  any  sort  of 
Government  work  within  the  purview  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  have  some  knowledge  of  the  taking  over  of  that 
optical  plant  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I believe  that  is  in  the  Navy  and 
is  now  a Navy  enterprise.  Did  you  have  some  conversation  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Navy  on  that? 

Mr.  Deibert.  Yes;  they  reported  to  us  that  they  had  made  it  a 
branch  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  They  bought  the  plant  out- 
right and  they  call  it  a branch  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard.  It 
has  about  600  employees. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  also  engaged  on  a lot  of  construction 
work,  building  cantonments  wherever  they  can  find  places  at  which 
the  Army  is  not  busy,  and  they  are  spending  a great  deal  of  money 
also.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  undertaking  to  make  all  of 
those  people  who  work  in  those  plants  governmental  employees  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  act? 

Mr.  Little.  The  ones  I have  visited  were  at  Charleston  and  Nor- 
folk. At  the  Charleston  yard  they  were  developing  a dispensary; 
they  were  going  to  erect  a large  hospital,  and  they  were  building  a 
sort  of  cantonment  for  the  Navy  boys,  some  5,000  or  10,000  of  them, 
which  they  are  bringing  there  for  training  purposes.  My  remem- 
brance is  a little  dim  as  to  the  wa}^  in  which  that  cantonment  was 
built  and  whether  it  should  be  called  a cantonment,  although  it  was 
of  the  same  nature  as  the  cantonments  being  erected  by  the  Arn^. 
The  cantonment  was  being  erected  on  the  navy  yard  grounds  but  the 
Navy  officials  were  doing  that  wv>rk.  However,  I may  be  in  error 
about  that.  At  Norfolk  last  week,  or  week  before,  I heard  of  a num- 
ber of  enterprises  that  are  developing  down  there,  but  I only  covered 
the  navy  yard  itself  and  the  shops  which  the  Navy  itself  is  building. 
There  are  some  other  developments,  either  agency  contracts  or  inde- 
pendent contract  work,  by  both  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments, 
in  the  Norfolk  region  about  which  I am  not  fulW  posted.  Apart  from 
the  Crown  optical  works  at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  gotten  any  information, 
formal  or  informal,  from  the  Xavjd 

Mr.  Little.  No. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  what  liabilities  have  been 
created  ? 

Mr.  Little.  I am  under  the  impression  that  they  have  not  gone 
much  outside  of  the  expansion  of  their  own  navy  yards,  although 
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they  have  expanded  them  very  greatly.  We  know  of  the  requisi- 
tioned ships  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  when  they  take 
ships  over. 

RAILROAD  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finally  come  to  a conclusion,  or  has 
somebody  foreclosed  your  conclusion  in  advance  of  its  being  made,  as 
to  whether  the  employees  of  the  railroads  are  governmental  employees 
within  the  purview  of  this  Act  ? 

Mr.  Little.  When  the  question' was  before  Congress  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  was  holding  hearings  on 
the  subject,  and  they  reached  the  question  of  compensation — section 
9 of  the  tentative  bill  being  under  consideration — the  question  did 
come  before  the  commission  in  a sort  of  informal  way.  The  majority 
of  the  commission  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  employees  of  the  rail- 
roads were,  from  the  date  of  the  President’s  proclamation,  civil 
employees  of  the  Government.  I did  not  hold  to  that  opinion.  We 
were  heard  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee;  our  views 
were  presented  and  are  a matter  of  record  in  the  hearings.  To  what 
extent  the  discussions  at  that  hearing  had  to  do  with  the  committee 
in  its  deliberations  on  the  legislation  as  finally  enacted  I do  not  know, 
but  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  act  as  finally  passed  does  not 
bring  the  employees  of  the  railroads  under  the  Federal  compensa- 
tion act  or  make  railroad  employees  civil  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a provision  in  a bill  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  originating  in  this  committee,  which  safeguarded  the 
whole  question  and  excluded  them  from  the  flat  increase  which  was 
made  to  governmental  employees  as  such. 

Mr.  Little.  The  origin  of  it  we  did  not  know,  but  we  did  see  it  in 
the  bill.  You  may  recall  that  when  we  were  before  you  on  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  the  question  came  up,  and  it  came  up  before  our  com- 
mission from  a commissioner  of  compensation  in  Connecticut.  That 
was  the  way  it  happened  to  come  up  there,  and  I am  personally  very 
glad  indeed  that  Congress  clarified  the  subject  and  did  not  leave  it 
ambiguous,  as  it  certainly  was  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  The  railroad  law,  of  course,  provides,  in  section  10: 

That  carriers  while  under  Federal  control  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and  liabilities 
as  common  carriers — and  that  would  mean  liability  as  to  all  employees — whether 
arising  under  State  or  Federal  laws  or  at  common  law,  except  in  so  far  as  may  be 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  any  other  act  applicable  to  such  Federal 
control  or  with  any  order  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Deibert.  There  is  another  provision  in  there  to  the  effect 
that  in  any  suit  brought  against  a common  carrier  no  defense  shall 
be  made  that  that  carrier  is  an  instrumentality  or  agency  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  same  section  and  follows  im- 
mediately what  I have  read. 

Mr.  Little.  We  were  confronted  with  that  possibility  at  that  time, 
and  section  9 of  the  bill,  as  originally  drawn,  as  you  may  recall, 
would  have  authorized  the  President  to  have  extended  the  Federal 
compensation  act  to  cover  the  railroad  employees  or  to  provide  other- 
wise for  them  while  under  Government  control.  It  was  a matter  of 
very  great  concern  to  the  commission,  if  that  was  done,  whether  this 
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commission,  a new  commission,  or  some  other  governmental  agency 
would  undertake  to  administer  compensation,  for  it  was  a very  great 
proposition.  I did  not  believe  personally  that  the  act  of  Congress  or 
the  President's  proclamation  even  went  so  far  as  to  in  fact  make  the 
railroad  employees  employees  of  the  Government,  but  it  was  a 
mooted  question. 

CONTINGENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  contingent  and  miscellaneous 
expenses  $47,350,  as  appears  in  the  substitute  estimate  submitted 
in  House  Document  972. 

Mr.  Delbert.  Yes.  At  the  outset  we  would  like  to  say  that  that 
should  be  reduced  by  $13,000,  making  it  $34,350.  There  is  an  item 
there  for  printing  and  binding,  $18,000.  When  we  were  before 
your  committee  on  the  urgent  deficiency  bill  we  asked  for  $13,000 
for  the  purpose  of  printing  our  regulations  and  pamphlets  containing 
information  to  be  distributed  to  individual  employees,  $8,000  for 
the  one  purpose  and  $5,000  for  the  other.  The  House  allowed  only 
only  $20,000,  but  the  Senate  allowed  us  $37,000  in  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill,  and  the  larger  amount  was  finally  agreed  to  in 
conference.  So  that  the  purpose  is  now  taken  care  of  by  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  and  we  therefore  ask  that  this  amount  be  decreased 
by  $13,000,  making  the  amount  for  printing  and  binding  $5,000 
instead  of  $18,000,  and  the  total  $34,350  instead  of  $47,350. 

Mr.  Little.  This  year  it  is  going  to  cost  $87,000  to  run  the  com- 
mission and  we  estimate  that  next  year  it  will  cost  us  $107,810,  that 
is  cutting  out  that  $13,000. 

FURNITURE  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

The  Chairman.  What  need  is  there  for  $3,000  for  additional 
furniture  and  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  That  is  furniture  and  equipment.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1917  we  spent  for  that  purpose  $8,997,  practically  $9,000,  and  in  the 
current  year  we  have  already  spent  about  $2,000,  and  we  still  have 
some  equipment  to  purchase.  With  these  new  people  that  we  are 
getting  we  need  new  furniture,  of  course.  Wre  are  very  much  cramped 
now;  we  have  not  nearly  the  space  that  we  ought  to  have,  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  get  some  additional  space  we  have  got  to 
have  it,  and  when  we  do  get  it  we  will  have  to  put  in  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Deibert.  For  the  new  clerks  that  we  asked  for  in  the  deficiency 
bill  and  for  the  new  people  that  we  will  need  during  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  just  an  estimate  or  is  it  based  on  real  in- 
formation as  to  what  you  want  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  It  is  merely  an  estimate,  considering  that  for  the 
first  year  we  spent  $9,000,  and  this  year  we  will  spend  between  two 
and  three  thousand  dollars.  W7e  are  simply  estimating  $3,000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Little.  For  instance,  at  present  our  medical  officer  and  his 
assistants  are  crowded  up  in  one  room;  he  has  no  place  to  interview 
applicants  and  sick  people  and  injured  people  that  come  there.  As 
soon  as  we  can  get  Admiral  Peary  to  move — as  he  has  two  rooms 
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adjacent  to  ours — we  want  to  get  two  more  rooms  and  give  the 
doctor  an  office  where  he  can  be  without  having  four  or  five  clerks  all 
around  him  and  where  he  can  receive  injured  employees  and  people 
who  come  to  the  city  to  see  him  on  medical  questions. 

BOOKS,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  $1,250  for  hooks,  stationery,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Deibert.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  we  spent  for  that 
purpose  $667.15,  and  in  this  fiscal  year  will  spend  about  $1,250,  but 
we  did  not  have  any  authority  to  purchase  books.  We  had  general 
authority  in  the  organic  act,  but  the  Comptroller  held  that  it  was  not 
sufficient  and  that  the  particular  langauge,  “law  books,  books  of 
reference,  and  periodicals  ” had  to  be  used  in  the  appropriation  act 
and  that  we  could  not  spend  any  of  it  for  the  purpose  as  indicated 
without  that  language.  We  ought  to  spend  from  $250  to  $500  during 
the  next  fiscal  year  for  books  and  the  rest  of  it  for  stationery  and 
supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  books  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  Medical  and  legal,  and  books  dealing  especially  with 
compensation  subjects.  We  have  now  borrowed  a medical  dictionary 
for  our  medical  officer  from  one  of  the  other  departments;  we  have 
not  a city  directory,  and  we  have  no  law  books  at  all  except  some 
that  we  got  under  the  impression  that  we  could  pay  for  them;  we 
purchased  them  from  Bretanos  and  they  have  allowed  us  to  keep  them 
until  we  could  get  authority  to  buy  them  and  pay  for  them. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  traveling  expenses  you  are  asking  $5,000  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  These  three  special  agents  we  do  not  expect  to  keep 
in  the  field  more  than  six  months  in  the  year;  the  rest  of  the  time  we 
would  expect  to  utilize  them  in  the  office.  That  is  18  months’  travel 
at  an  average  cost  of  $175  a month,  including  $4  per  diem  in  heu  of 
subsistence,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  travel  of  commissioners  and 
other  officers  of  the  commission.  The  special  agents,  of  course,  in 
work  of  the  character  we  carry  on,  can  not  stay  in  one  place  any 
length  of  time;  they  go  to  one  locality  to  examine  several  cases  and 
then  pass  on  to  another  place,  so  that  the  railroad  fare  is  one  of  the 
big  items  of  that  expense. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  compensation  is  paid  those  men? 

Mr.  Deibert.  We  have  one  special  agent  now  at  $1,800  and  we  are 
asking  for  two  at  $1,600  each. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  they  lawyers? 

Mr.  Deibert.  No;  they  are  not  lawyers. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  rent  you  are  asking  $5,000.  Where  are  you 
located  now  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  In  the  Union  Trust  Building,  Fifteenth  and  H 
Streets. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying? 

Mr.  Deibert.  We  are  paying  a little  over  70  cents  a square  foot. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  rather  expensive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Deibert.  It  is  unusually  low  at  this  particular  time,  when  they 
are  paying  SI  a square  foot  in  the  Southern  Building. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  always  going  to  have  a closed  season 
here  in  Washington;  we  are  going  to  open  it  up.  That  is  about  25 
cents  more  than  you  ought  to  pay.  Does  that  include  light,  heat, 
and  j anitor  service  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  so  bad,  then. 

Mr.  Deibert.  No;  it  is  really  a remarkably  low  rate. 

Mr.  Little.  I think  that  is  the  most  economical  thing  we  have 
done.  It  is  the  best  office  building  in  Washington;  we  get  the  best 
service  and  the  lowest  rate. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a lease  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Little.  We  just  have  a lease  for  the  fiscal  year,  because  we 
can  not  lease  beyond  the  time  for  which  you  give  us  money. 

printing  and  binding. 

The  Chairman.  You  explained  a few  moments  ago  the  item  for 
printing  and  binding  and  that  it  could  be  reduced  by  $13,000. 

Mr.  Deibert.  Yes;  and  that  leaves  only  $5,000.  A large  part  of 
that  will  be  eaten  up  by  forms  which  we  will  have  to  have  printed. 
We  have  a set  of  from  15  to  20  forms,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the 
difficulty  we  have  in  meeting  the  requests  for  those  forms,  especially 
since  a great  many  of  them  are  lost  in  the  mails  somewhere;  we  do 
not  know  where,  and  we  have  to  duplicate  order  after  order.  Also, 
we  will  have  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  our  annual  report. 

SALARIES  OF  EXPERTS,  TEMPORARY  CLERKS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “for  salaries  of  experts,  tempor- 
ary clerks,  stenographers,  or  typewriters,  $12,600. ” Why  should 
you  carry  a fund  that  way  for  employees  of  this  kind  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  One  item  would  be  $3,000  for  a safety  engineer. 
When  the  commission  undertook  the  safety  survey  and  accomplished 
results  that  were  very  satisfactory,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
insisted  that  the  safety  work  should  be  headed  up  in  our  commis- 
sion so  that  all  the  proper  preventive  work  could  be  done,  not  only 
in  one  department,  but  in  such  a way  that  the  experience  of  each 
one  of  the  departments  would  be  available  to  the  other,  as  it  would 
not  be  if  each  worked  independently  on  safety  measures.  The  com- 
mission has  drafted  some  amendments  to  the  present  act  which  are 
now  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  One  of  those  amend- 
ments, which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
provides  for  a safety  engineer,  whose  salary  would  be  $3,000  a year. 
Then,  we  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  much  additional  work  will 
be  thrown  upon  us  by  these  agency  contracts  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  by  any  others  that  may  come  along,  and  we  are  providing 
for  four  temporary  clerks  throughout  the  year,  or  for  a shorter  time, 
whatever  period  we  may  need  them,  at  $75  per  month.  That 
amounts  to  $3,600. 

It  is  not  economical  to  take  on  temporary  clerks  for  a time  and  then 
lose  the  value  of  their  experience,  so  that  if  we  found  our  work  was 
53713—18 19 
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increasing  at  such  a rate  that  we  ought  to  have  the  people,  we  would 
come  before  your  committee  next  year  and  ask  to  have  the  positions 
made  statutory.  We  have  allowed  for  such  an  increase  in  our  regular 
office  force  of  five  clerks  at  $1,200  each,  or  $6,000  for  the  five,  making 
a grand  total  of  $12,600.  None  of  these  positions  are  to  be  created, 
however,  nor  are  the  people  to  he  employed  unless  the  actual  neces- 
sity exists  by  reason  of  the  increased  work.  We  do  not  know,  and 
we  can  not  tell,  how  much  this  increased  work  will  be  throughout  the 
year,  but  this  is  simply  an  attempt  to  take  care  of  it  in  the  manner 
outlined  until  next  year,  and  then,  if  we  need  the  people  permanently, 
we  will  ask  for  them  as  permanent  employees.  But  we  will  not  ask 
for  them  at  all  unless  we  need  them. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $2,500  for  miscellaneous  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Deibert.  That  includes  telephone  service.  Not  being  housed 
with  any  other  branch  of  the  Government  service,  it  is  necessary  for 
us  to  have  a small  telephone  exchange.  That  item  will  also  cover 
telegrams,  ice,  and  other  small  incidentals,  totaling  $750.  The  rest 
of  it  will  be  taken  up  by  the  cost  of  medical  examinations  provided 
for  in  sections  21  and  22  of  the  act,  and  in  the  transportation  of  men 
to  receive  such  medical  examinations,  including  loss  of  wages  and 
other  expenses  incurred  thereby,  provided  for  under  section  21.  We 
have  no  means  of  knowing  how  many  examinations  there  will  be, 
but  I think  the  balance  of  about  $1,750  will  cover  the  expense. 

The  Chairman.  In  connection  with  your  statement  in  regard  to 
the  compensation  fund,  I would  like  for  you  to  put  in  table  form  the 
statement  that  you  read  off  rather  hurriedly,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional data  as  you  may  have,  touching  expenditures  from  that  fund. 
What  we  want  is  practically  a balance  sheet  that  will  show  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  expended  and  the  amount  now  available  in 
the  fund.  If  we  should  want  to  convert  this  into  an  annual  appro- 
priation instead  of  carrying  it  as  a continuing  appropriation,  we  ought 
to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Delbert.  Yes,  sir;  I will  furnish  that.  " 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Total  expenditures  from  the  United  States  employees'  compensation  fund  from  date  of 
organization  of  commission. 


[Mar.  16, 1917,  to  June  30, 1917,  and  from  July  1, 1917,  to  Mar.  4, 1918.] 


Mar.  16, 1917,  to 
June  30,  1917. 

July  1,  1917,  to 
Mar.  4,  1918. 

Compensation  on  account  of  injuries 

Compensation  on  account  of  deaths 

$121,731.97 
292.  95 
781.15 

$247, 661.06 
34, 984.  53 
80, 594. 10 
348.  01 
5, 677. 30 
99.  05 

Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  service  and  supplies 

Transportation  of  injured  employees  to  receive  medical  treatment 

Burial  expenses 

Transportation  of  bodies  of  deceased  employees  

Total  for  the  two  periods 

122, 806. 07 

369,364.05 

492,170.12 
236, 000.  00 

Estimated  expenditures  for  above  purposes  from  Mar.  4, 1918,  to  June  30, 

Total 

728, 170. 12 
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Estimated  expenditures  from  the  United  States  employees’  compensation  fund  during  the 

fiscal  year  1919. 


Average 
monthly 
expenditures 
during 
5 months, 
October,  1917, 
to  February, 
1918. 

Estimated 
expenditures 
during  1919, 
based  on 
average 
for  5 months. 

Compensation  on  account  of  injuries 

$33,942.31 
6, 306. 63 

$407,307.  72 
75, 679. 56 
143,318. 28 

Compensation  on  account  of  deaths 

Medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  services  and  supplies 

11,943.19 

Transportation  of  injured  emplovees  to  receive  medical  treatment 

68. 13 

817. 56 

Burial  expenses 1 

1, 023. 46 

12,281.52 

Transportation  of  bodies  of  deceased  employees 

19.81 

237. 72 

Expenditures  for  Panama  Canal  cases 

53,303.53 

639, 642.36 

50. 000.  00 

20. 000.  00 

Expenditures  for  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  cases 

Total 

709, 642. 36 

United  States  employees’  compensation  fund. 


Total  amount  already  appropriated  by  Congress $1,  000, 000.  00 

Estimated  expenditures  to  June  30,  1918 : 728, 170. 12 

Balance 271,  829.  88 

Requested  for  fiscal  year  1919 500, 000.  00 

Total 771,  829.  88 

Estimated  expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1919 709,  642.  36 

Estimated  balance 62, 187.  52 


Mr.  Deibert.  There  is  one  thing  I would  like  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection, and  that  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  expenditures  in 
any  fiscal  year  to  the  cases  that  arise  during  the  year  for  this  reason, 
that  there  are  many  cases  of  permanent-partial  and  permanent-total 
disability  as  the  result  of  injuries,  which  will  necessitate  the  payment 
of  compensation  through  a period  of  years.  Then,  there  are  also  the 
death  cases.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a young  man  about  25 
years  old  who  may  leave  a widow  23  or  25  years  of  age.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  law  she  is  entitled  to  compensation  until  death  or  remar- 
riage. If  she  does  not  marry  and  fives  to  be  80  years  old,  the  com- 
mission will  carry  her  case  for  a period  of  50  years  or  more. 


Saturday,  March  30.  1918. 

FEDERAL  TEADE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  B.  C0LVER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COM- 
MISSION; MR.  LEONIDAS  L.  BRACKEN,  SECRETARY;  DR.  FRAN- 
CIS WALKER,  CHAIRMAN  ECONOMIC  DEPARTMENT ; MR.  WAR- 
REN R.  CHOATE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  AND  MR.  WILLIAM 
T.  CHANTLAND,  CHIEF  EXAMINER. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  who  at  present  compose  the 
commission  ? 
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Mr.  Colter.  The  commission  is  composed  at  present,  in  the  order 
of  their  seniority,  of  Chairman  Harris,  who  will  leave  the  commis- 
sion next  month ; myself,  Mr.  Colver 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  Where  are  you  from? 

Mr.  Colver.  I am  from  Minnesota.  Ex-Gov.  Fort,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Mr.  Victor  Murdock,  of  Kansas.  That  leaves  one  vacancy 
and  one  immediately  prospective  vacancy. 

The  Chairman.  A vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Davies  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  that  resignation  take  effect  ? , 

Mr.  Colver.  On  the  19th  or  20th  of  March. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  from  Mr.  Davies  in  the  past  a 
brief  summary  of  the  special  activities  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  commission.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  you,  or 
anyone  else,  would  make  a general  statement  as  to  the  recent  activi- 
ties of  the  commission  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  The  plan  of  the  commission  was  to  have  Mr.  Davies, 
as  heretofore,  appear  before  this  committee,  and  he  had  the  matter 
in  hand.  His  rather  unexpected  and  unforeseen  resignation  and  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Harris  is  about  to  leave  the  commission  seem  to  have 
devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of  the  explanation.  We  have  brought 
the  gentlemen  who  are  familiar  in  detail  with  all  the  activities,  and 
after  I give  you  what  information  I can  and  have  responded  to  your 
questions,  these  other  gentlemen  can  carry  on  the  matter  in  detail. 

The  orderly  work  of  the  commission  was  for  a time  very  much 
disturbed  and  interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  war  and  the  emer- 
gency activities  that  the  commission  was  called  upon  to  engage  in 
just  after  the  5th  of  April  of  last  year.  Perhaps  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  regular  work  of  the  commission  suffered  severely  for  three  or 
four  months,  when  all  of  our  energies  and  all  of  our  efforts  were 
turned  toward  the  emergency  work  that  was  brought  to  us,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  we  had  to  feel  our  way  through  the  perfectly  uncharted 
ground  that  we  were  called  upon  to  cover. 

It  was  found  that  in  section  6 of  the  organic  law  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  there  was,  perhaps,  the  only  statute  law  that  pro- 
vided the  instrumentality  that  was  required  for  the  very  quick  sur- 
vey of  the  resources  that  were  going  to  be  required  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  So  it  was  that  the  President  at  first,  and  later  the 
Avar-making  departments  of  the  Government,  called  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  exercise  its  power  under  this  section  6,  which 
is  the  power  of  calling  upon  various  corporations,  partnerships,  and 
persons  in  the  country  in  whose  possession  were  the  supplies,  both 
finished  and  raw  materials,  and,  in  some  instances,  the  natural  re- 
sources, and  also  the  industrial  machinery  for  arming  the  Nation 
and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  engaging  in  the  war.  We 
covered  a great  many  of  the  things  that  were  later  put  into  special 
Avar  legislation,  but  by  reason  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  law 
and  that  these  powers  could  be  and  were  exercised  before  the  emer- 
gency war  legislation  could  be  put  in  form  by  you  gentlemen  up  here, 
the  commission  was  called  in  and  acted  as  a sort  of  temporary  and 
emergency  expedient  during  those  preparatory  months. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Have  you  before  you  the  section  referred  to  ? 
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Mr.  Colter.  Yes.  It  is  section  6 of  the  act  approved  September  26, 
1914 : 

That  the  commission  shall  also  have  power  (a)  to  gather  and  compile  infor- 
mation concerning  and  to  investigate  from  time  to  time  the  organization,  busi- 
ness, conduct,  practices,  and  management  of  any  corporation  engaged  in  com- 
merce, excepting  banks  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, and  its  relation  to  other  corporations  and  to  individuals,  associations, 
and  partnerships;  (b)  to  require,  by  general  or  special  orders,  corporations 
engaged  in  commerce,  excepting  banks,  and  common  carriers  subject  to  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  or  any  class  of  them,  or  any  of  them,  respectively,  to  file 
with  the  commission  in  such  form  as  the  commission  may  prescribe,  annual  or 
special,  or  both  annual  and  special,  reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific 
questions,  furnishing  to  the  commission  such  information  as  it  may  require  as 
to  the  organization,  business,  conduct,  practices,  management,  and  relation  to 
other  corporations,  partnerships,  and  individuals  of  the  respective  corporations 
filing  such  reports  or  answers  in  writing. 

It  was  possible  by  the  use  of  that  statute  to  reach  out  and  to  locate 
quickly  the  supplies  of  any  war-making  material  or  any  material  to 
be  used  in  any  way  in  the  preparation  for  war ; to  make  a very  quick 
and  very  comprehensive  survey  of  an  industry  or  commodity  as  to 
the  available  supply,  the  possible  production,  the  channels  of  trade 
and  commerce  in  which  that  commodity  was  then  traveling,  and  how 
it  best  might  be  diverted  with  the  least  industrial  disturbance  to  the 
channels  of  war  preparations. 

The  President  has  called  upon  us  directly,  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
has  called  upon  us  directly,  and  sometimes  through  the  President, 
for  such  surveys,  and  A^ery  soon  this  activity  of  the  compilation  of 
data  was  extended  into  a definite  activity  in  the  compilation  of  costs 
of  production.  At  no  time  has  the  commission  been  called  upon 
to  act  in  any  sense  as  a price-fixing  or  price-making  body.  On  the 
contrary,  the  commission  has  preserA-ed  its  identity  and  has  deA^el- 
opecl  itself  as  a cost  finder.  We  have  found  the  cost  of  production 
of  various  articles  and  then  passed  that  information  or  data  on  to 
the  other  agencies  of  the  Government  Avhieh  might  have  to  take  the 
commodities,  either  by  purchase  or  by  commandeering  them,  and  fix 
the  just  and  reasonable  compensation  that  should  be  paid.  This 
just  and  reasonable  compensation  naturally  could  only  be  arrived  at 
after  an  accurate  and,  I might  say,  scientific  determination  had  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  production. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  the  percentage  or  ratio  of  profit  in  A arious 
industries  very  properly  differ.  Some  industries,  by  being  dAerted 
from  the  activities  of  peace  into  the  activities  of  war,  suffer  perma- 
nent injury  by  the  disadjustment  that  follows,  Avhile  other  indus- 
tries are  not  so  affected.  Some  of  the  industries  have  a very  much 
larger  factor  of  hazard  and  risk  than  others,  and  that  factor  is  the 
factor  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  touched,  that 
being  the  factor  of  profit  or  gain  above  cost.  We  have  reported  on 
the  cost,  and  when  we  haA^e  been  directed,  or  Avhen  the  facts  seemed 
to  warrant  our  doing  so,  we  have  made  a definition  of  the  factors  of 
hazard,  risk,  and  disadjustment  that  were  found  to  folloAv  the  diver- 
sion from  peace-time  activities  to  war-time  activities,  but  in  no 
case,  I think — I will  say  positively  that  in  no  case  has  the  commis- 
sion attempted  or  been  asked  to  set  any  compensation  to  be  paid  for 
things. 
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In  that  way  the  commission,  as  I say,  starting  out  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war  preparation,  found  itself  in  a new  field  and  found  itself 
in  a field  that  was  difficult  to  organize,  difficult  to  coordinate,  and 
the  demands  upon  us  came  much  more  rapidly  than  we  were  able  to 
assimilate  them  at  first.  For  that  reason  the  regular  and  orderly 
work  of  the  commission  suffered ; it  suffered  severely  for  two  months 
and  then  less  acutely  for  the  next  two  months.  Now  I think  I can 
use  the  expression  that  we  have  got  on  top  of  the  job;  that  is  to  say, 
we  have  those  extraordinary  things  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to 
do  nearly  coordinated  and  well  enough  in  hand  so  that  as  rapidly 
as  possible  we  have  picked  up  our  docket  in  the  regular  and  orderly 
procedure,  and  now  have  gone  ahead  with  the  normal  and  peace- 
time activities,  I think,  with  better  progress  in  the  last  five  or  six 
months  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  commission,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  are  doing,  in  day’s  labor  and  in  difficulty 
of  accomplishment,  three  times  as  much  work  as  the  normal  peace- 
time activities  of  the  commission  ever  contemplated. 

The  work  of  the  commission  has  been  kept  sedulously  separate — 
our  normal  work,  the  work  contemplated  by  Congress  for  us  to  do  in 
peace  times — from  these  extraordinary  activities,  so  that  we  have 
tried  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  emergency  will  be  over 
and  we  can  lay  aside  these  extraordinary  things  without  a complete 
disorganization  of  the  work  which  is  put  on  us  by  our  organic  law. 
That  has  been  a difficult  thing  to  do,  namely,  to  preserve  two  or- 
ganizations separate  and  distinct  in  one  organization  and  having 
the  same  direction,  but  be  ready  at  any  time  to  transfer,  at  the  behest 
of  Congress  or  of  the  President,  all  or  any  part  of  this  emergency 
work.  Instead  of  being  divorced  from  it  it  seems  we  get  more  and 
more  of  it  each  day. 

ESTIMATES  OF  COST. 

There  are  some  things  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing,  and  I 
can  give  you  an  example  or  two,  but  I do  not  think  they  would  be 
good  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  make  your  statement,  and  we  will  de- 
cide whether  it  shall  remain  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Colver.  I can  give  you  one  example  of  how  we  have  been 
able  to  work,  and  how  we  feel  we  have  been  of  some  service  at  this 
time,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  an  enormous  order  for  certain  sup- 
plies. Requisitions  went  in  for  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  for  the  Public  Health  Service.  A very  great 
difference  of  opinion  existed  between  the  Government  and  the  makers 
of  the  commodities  as  to  what  the  compensation  should  be  in  order 
to  be  just  and  reasonable.  The  difference  on  a single  order  was 
something  like  $1,750,000.  The  manufacturers  of  the  goods  en- 
forced their  opinions  with  very  good  figures  and  the  opinions  of 
very  good  experts:  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  called  in, 
and  we  in  turn  called  upon  the  Tariff  Commission  for  some  of  their 
experts.  Dr.  Walker,  the  chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  great  difficulty  there  was 
that  these  great  mills  are  balanced,  as  they  say. 

In  order  that  they  may  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  goods  at  the 
most  economical  cost,  the  mills  should  produce  certain  quantities  of 
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certain  goods  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  keep  the  various  depart- 
ments in  balance.  The  production  of  an  order  running  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  pounds  of  one  special  product  would  have 
knocked  out  the  whole  adjustment  so  that  the  legitimate  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  have  been  entirely  disproportionate;  in  other  words, 
you  would  have  pretty  nearly  shut  down  parts  of  the  mills  in  order 
to  produce  all  of  the  goods  that  were  necessary  on  these  orders. 
Dr.  Walker  and  his  expert  advisors,  by  taking  the  stand  that  the 
commission  has  always  taken,  that  of  a perfectly  disinterested  party 
seeking  economy  for  the  Government,  celerity  of  production,  and  at 
the  same  time  and  at  all  times  the  least  possible  disadjustment  of 
industry,  was  able  to  suggest  an  allocation  of  orders,  a readjustment 
of  orders,  changes  in  plans  of  delivery,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  went  far  beyond  the  ordinary  activities  of  this  commission; 
we  were  able  to  do  that  and  brought  about  in  not  more  than  a week's 
work — rather  intensive  work  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  us  for  a 
while — an  adjustment  of  the  situation  so  that  the  Government  ob- 
tained its  supplies  and  obtained  them  on  time,  the  industry  was  not 
seriously  disturbed  and  the  net  cash  saving  to  the  Government  on 
that  single  order  was  $1,400,000  of  the  $1,750,000  that  was  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Through  your  investigations  were  you  enabled  to 
secure  very  considerable  economies  in  the  purchase  of  these  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  that  accomplished  through  convincing  the 
manufacturers  that  their  cost  estimates  were  too  high  or  did  you 
accomplish  it  to  a very  considerable  extent  by  suggesting  a modifica- 
tion of  deliveries  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to 
manufacture  in  a more  economical  way  than  they  had  anticipated 
when  the  bids  were  offered? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  Government  wanted  a certain  price.  The  manu- 
facturers who  had  been  required  to  furnish  the  goods  wanted  another 
price,  considerably  higher.  There,  was  a deadlock  between  them. 
The  commission  was  advised  that  the  Government  would  buy  the 
goods  and  pay  whatever  price  might  be  finally  determined  upon. 
The  commission  was  to  go  out  and  find  the  costs  of  this  group  of 
manufacturers  from  whom  it  was  proposed,  so  to  speak,  to  com- 
mandeer the  goods.  The  representatives  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission went  to  the  city  in  question  and  interviewed  the  manufac- 
turers preliminarily  to  making  a formal  investigation  of  their  costs. 
They  discussed  various  things  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost 
but  affected,  in  their  judgment,  the  equity  of  the  proceeding. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  men  who  went,  it  is  fair  to  say,  were  expert  men, 
able  to  speak  expertly  and  intelligently  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  agents  of  the  commission  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  advised  the  commission  that  owing  to  the  technical  con- 
ditions of  the  industry  it  would  increase  the  costs  and  be  possibly 
inequitable  to  load  the  whole  of  the  contract  on  the  relatively  small 
group  of  manufacturers.  That  if  it  were  distributed  to  other  mills 
in  other  localities  equally  competent  to  make  the  same  class  of  goods 
it  would  result  in  reducing  the  costs  to  the  manufacturers  and  would 
so  result  in  the  Government  getting  a much  more  equitable  price. 
That  suggestion  was  not  along  the  lines  of  the  cost-finding  request 
which  had  been  made,  but  seemed  to  be  wise,  as  a matter  of  public 
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policy,  obviously.  That  led  the  War  Department  to  revise  its  plans — 
they  were  insisting  that  this  particular  group  of  manufacturers 
should  take  the  whole  contract — and  to  allocate  it  to  other  localities 
of  the  country  and  relieve  them  of  the  excessive  costs  resulting  from 
unbalancing  their  work  and  giving  to  other  people  besides  them  the 
special  burden  of  selling  goods  at  a lower  price  than  the  market. 
The  goods  were  produced  at  a price  not  exactly  according  to  the 
Government’s  proposal,  but  a price  quite  near  to  it.  That  is  a very 
condensed  statement. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Your  activities  in  connection  with  this  matter,  en- 
deavoring to  develop  actual  costs  under  reasonable  deliveries,  led  to 
your  making  a very  successful  suggestion  to  the  War  Department, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  have  occurred  to  them  without  your  sug- 
gestion, and  instead  of  putting  this  enormous  burden  on  in  an  un- 
economical way  in  a few  months  they  distributed  in  such  a way  as  to 
not  unduly  enhance  the  costs? 

Dr.  Walker.  That  is  my  view.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  what 
was  in  their  minds.  I know  that  we  made  this  suggestion.  I made 
the  report,  and  Commissioner  Colver  communicated  it  to  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  result  was  a readjustment  of  the  contracts,  so  as 
to  distribute  them  among  a larger  number  of  manufacturers? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Thus  not  unduly  burdening  any  one  enterprise  with 
this  particular  line  of  goods? 

Dr.  Walker.  You  see,  they  Avere  interested  in  tAvo  things:  If 
they  had  to  take  it  all,  they  would  have  unbalanced  their  mills  and 
raised  their  costs,  moreoA^er  they  had  to  take  the  burden  of  the 
Government  order  at  a price  much  less  than  the  commercial  price 
Avhen  other  manufacturers,  equally  competent  to  take  a part  of  the 
load,  were  not  required  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I AATant  to  ask  you  something  right  at  this  point. 
It  was  testified  before  this  committee  last  August  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,.  Mr.  Redfield,  that  there  had  been  a meeting  or  conference 
of  a number  of  people  from  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Council  of 
National  Defense,  etc.,  looking  to  the  ascertainment  of  costs,  etc.,  and 
he  A~ery  urgently  requested  of  the  committee  an  appropriation,  which 
the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to  recommend,  for  the  continuation  of 
the  wmrk  of  a number  of  gentlemen  who  Avere  operating  under  the 
division  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  in  his  department  and  were 
being  paid  out  of  a lump  sum  appropriation.  Mr.  Cutler,  among 
others,  testified  in  connection  Avith  the  Avork.  Noav  Avhat,  if  any- 
thing, did  you  gentlemen  have  to  do  with  that  activity,  or  did  you 
take  over  that  activity  subsequently? 

Mr.  Colver.  Do  I understand  that  you  refer  to  some  time  in 
August  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  testified  in  August,  but  the  Avork  had  been 
done  earlier  than  that.  He  wanted  money  to  keep  it  going  on,  but 
Ave  did  not  give  him  the  money. 

Mr.  Colver.  I think  the  activity  you  refer  to  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  was  finally  transferred  by  them  by  detail  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  situation  that  brought  about  those 
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conferences  you  spoke  of  was  this:  A number  of  Government  agen- 
cies. among  them  the  accounting  division  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  purchasing  divisions  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  Army,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  were  working  on  this  cost  finding 
work.  It  was  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  any  or  all  of  those  determina- 
tions might  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  Court  of  Claims,  a 
wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  Government  at  that  time  would 
be  to  see  that  one  theory  and  one  method  of  cost  finding  should  be 
agreed  upon,  and  then,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  on  without 
the  theory  being  departed  from,  it  was  considered  that  one  agency 
ought  finally  to  do  all  of  the  cost-finding  work.  There  was  no  con- 
test for  the  job  in  these  conferences.  It  was  realized  that  it  would 
be  a very  hard  work  and  that  there  would  be  no  glory  but  nothing 
but  blame  attached  to  it.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  finally 
took  it  over,  and  with  it  took  over  the  activities  of  the  other  depart- 
ments which  were  just  starting  up  and  engaging  in  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  check  up  a little  bit.  My  understanding 
is  that  this  division,  as  it  was  spoken  of.  although  it  has  no  existence 
in  law,  consisted  of  a number  of  people  who  were  paid  out  of  a fund 
that  Congress  appropriated  for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce.  They  consisted  of  Mr.  Cutler,  Mr.  Nicholson,  and 
two  or  three  other  gentlemen,  who.  according  to  the  statement  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  had  been  instrumental  in  doing  work 
of  great  value  to  the  Government,  among  other  things,  work  in  con- 
nection with  a milk  investigation,  which  they  claimed  had  saved 
great  moneys.  It  was  claimed  that  they  were  doing  a work  never 
before  performed  by  anybody  and  that  nobody  else  was  able  to  do  it, 
or  that  there  was  no  existing  agency  able  to  do  it.  I remember  com- 
menting at  the  time  that  that  was  a rather  sad  reflection  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Now,  did  you  take  over  those  particular 
men? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir;  we  took  over  the  men  engaged  in  that  par- 
ticular activity.  Mr.  Cutler  did  not  come,  because  Mr.  Cutler  and 
his  immediate  subordinates  have  returned  to  their  peace-time  work. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cutler  was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  and,  of  course,  he  did  not  go. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I think  I can  explain  the  whole  thing,  because  it 
occurred  before  Mr.  Colver  was  on  the  commission.  If  you  will  look 
at  the  record,  I think  you  will  recall  that  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  appropriations  for  the  present  fiscal 
year  presented  here  last  spring,  just  about  this  time,  there  was  an 
item  asking  for  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  might 
be  called  educational  cost-accounting  work.  The  committee  did  not 
pass  favorably  upon  that  estimate  and  it  was  not  included  in  the 
appropriation.  I should  say  that  it  was  last  winter  that  it  was  be- 
fore the  committee;  that  is,  a year  ago  last  winter.  I am  referring 
to  the  educational  feature  of  our  peace-time  accounting  work.  We 
having  no  appropriation  for  it  and  feeling  at  that  time  that  it  would 
probably  be  better  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  by  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
the  cost-educational  work  was  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  of  which  Dr.  Pratt  at  the  time  was  chief. 
He  then  employed  Mr.  Lee  Nicholson,  an  expert  cost  accountant  and 
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a certified  public  accountant  of  New  York,  to  carry  on  this  cost- 
accounting  educational  work  that  we  had  transferred  to  the  Com- 
merce Department  and  for  which  we  had  no  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  you.  Having  asked  a 
couple  of  times  for  money  for  this  purpose  and  failing  to  get  it,  and 
being,  therefore,  unable  to  do  the  work,  you  turned  it  over  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  order  that  they  might  do  it  under  a 
fund  that  did  not  have  any  strings  tied  to  it? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  did  not  know  as  to  what  fund  it  was  to  be  paid 
out  of.  We  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  let  it  go  because  you  could  not  hold  it? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  had  no  place  for  it,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce thought  he  had.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it.  * 

Mr.  Colver.  We  did  not  follow  it  up  with  any  interest. 

The  Chairman.  You  failed  to  get  money  for  it,  and  you  let  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  take  it? 

Mr.  Bracken.  He  thought  that  it  would  fit  in  with  the  work  of  the 
bureau.  It  was  thought  that  it  would  harmonize  with  the  work  to 
promote  commerce.  At  any  rate,  the  division  was  transferred,  and 
Mr.  Nicholson  undertook  the  work — not  at  our  direction,  however, 
nor  even  b}7  our  connivance,  because  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  upon  entering  upon  his  duties — and  I am  speaking- 
now  from  what  Sir.  Nicholson  told  me  and  from  the  advice  I had 
from  Dr.  Pratt — was  not  particularly  interested  in  cost-accounting 
educational  work. 

War  had  then  been  declared,  and  the  cost  accountants  thought  there 
should  be  some  division  of  the  Government  which  would  coordinate 
and  systematize  the  matter  of  cost  finding,  so  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment purchased  supplies  and  had  to  find  the  costs  of  concerns  called 
on  to  supply  materials  to  the  Government  there  would  be  uniform 
cost  keeping  and,  also,  an  understanding  between  the  various  purchas- 
ing branches  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  was  connected 
with  that  department,  organized,  through  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  what  was  known  as  the  interdepartmental  cost 
conference,  and  that  is  what  the  Secretary  referred  to — bringing  in 
representatives  of  the  War  Department,  Navy  Department,  and 
various  other  branches  of  the  Government.  After  the  war  started 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  War  Department  w-ere  im- 
mediately plunged  into  the  activity  of  buying  materials  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  question  of  costs  came  up. 

Mr.  Scott,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  advisory  organization 
under  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  came  to  the  commission  to 
find  out  howT  they  could  gather  information  wTith  reference  to  the 
cost  of  materials  essential  and  urgently  needed  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  The  President  communicated  w ith  the  commission  orally 
and  by  letter  to  find  the  cost  of  a number  of  basic  commodities,  such 
as  coal,  steel,  copper,  and  a number  of  other  things  necessary  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  On  the  25th  of  July  the  President  wrote 
directing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  find  the  cost  of  a num- 
ber of  basic  commodities  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and 
of  such  other  commodities  as  w e might  be  directed  by  him  and  other 
departments  to  ascertain  the  cost  of.  I might  state  further  that  in 
the  President’s  letter  he  stated  that  his  reason  for  making  the  direc- 
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tion  was  that  there  might  be  one  department  of  the  Government 
that  would  be  responsible  for  the  determination  of  costs  of  com- 
modities, and  it  was  then  that  the  work  that  had  been  started  by 
Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  was  taken  over. 
I do  not  know  about  the  other  matter,  or  about  this  request  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  an  appropriation.  I think  I do  recall 
that  they  said  that  they  had  no  special  fund  to  carry  out  the  work. 

The  hands  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  being  tied  because  of 
the  lack  of  an  appropriation,  the  commission,  under  the  direction 
from  the  President,  and  there  being  funds  available  in  his  hands 
known  as  the  national  security  and  defense  fund,  and  out  of  which 
he  allotted  an  amount  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  carry 
on  this  work,  undertook  the  work.  This  work  of  cost  finding  of 
war  materials  has  been  carried  on  ever  since,  and  it  is  a growing 
activity  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  straight  cost  finding  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent purpose. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I wish  to  say  that  prior  to  the  time  I spoke  of, 
when  the  letter  from  the  President  was  written — July  25,  1917 — Mr. 
Nicholson  had  been  working  with  the  Food  Administration,  and 
with  the  Food  Administration  had  been  finding  the  cost  of  certain 
articles  of  food.  Milk  was  one  of  them,  and  it  also  included  canned 
beans  and  other  kinds  of  canned  goods. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Just  suspend  a moment  and  let  me 
read  you  some  testimony  which  may  refresh  your  memory  and  serve 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  I am  reading  from  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
Bed  field  before  the  committee  last  August: 

Mr.  Sherley.  Does  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  determine  what  it  costs 
an  industry  to  do  a particular  thing,  without  undertaking  to  determine  whether 
in  its  estimate  of  the  cost  it  has  probably  charged  or  not  charged  too  great  a 
sum  for  depreciation?  I think  they  will  take  exception  to  that  indictment  of 
the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  their  request.  [Presenting  letter.] 

Mr.  Cutler.  They  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  accuracy  of  the  figures 
as  they  now  exist,  without  any  relation  to  the  form  in  which  they  may  be 
brought  together  and  collated. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I do  not  quite  understand  this  letter  which  has  been  handed 
to  me.  It  reads  as  follows : 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 

Washington,  August  9,  1911. 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield. 

Secretary  of  Commerce , 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington . D.  C. 

I >ear  Mr.  Secretary  : I am  inclosing  herewith  a copy  of  a communication 
received  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  the  President,  dated  July  25, 
1917,  for  your  personal  attention,  with  the  request  that  it  be  communicated  to 
the  several  branches  of  your  department,  in  order  that  all  offices  in  the  Fed- 
eral departments  in  this  city  may  have  proper  notice  and  information  of  the 
President’s  directions  in  the  particulars  covered  in  his  letter. 

Particular  attention  is  invited  to  the  last  paragraph  of  the  communication 
in  the  matter  of  establishing  a uniform  method  of  cost  determination.  This 
commission  is  perfecting  the  organization  necessary  to  carry  out  this  direction, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  information  along  these  lines  from  any 
of  the  bureaus  or  offices  in  your  department  that  may  be  pertinent  to  the 
subject. 

Very  respectfully, 


Wm.  J.  Harris,  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Secretary,  that  alludes  to  the  detail  of  certain  men  from  that  commission 
to  meet  with  the  other  departments  in  the  formulation  of  this  report  you 
spoke  of? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  alludes  specifically  to  that  report  and  in  general  to 
the  assistance  of  all  the  divisions  in  helping  them  to  determine  the  proper 
principles  on  which  their  studies  should  be  based. 

Mr.  Sherley.  The  letter  speaks  of  their  “ perfecting  the  organization  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  direction.”  What  is  meant  by  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  refers  to  the  President’s  letter.  The  portion  that 
it  refers  to  is  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Sherley.  This  seems  to  say  that  they  shall  create  an  organization. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  to  create  a cost-of-production  organization, 
which  we  do  not  deal  with.  We  deal  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the 
work  they  do.  In  other  words,  we  teach  the  men  and  they  practice  it. 

Mr.  Cutler.  That  is  the  distinction. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  like  the  professor  in  a dental  school  ats  distin- 
guished from  the  dentist. 

Mr.  Sherley.  I am  surprised  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
seem  to  have  been  working  so  long  without  learning  their  business. 

I have  read  you  this  quotation  in  order  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  fact  that  alter  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  was  had 
before  this  committee,  and,  as  I recall  that  testimony,  the  contention 
of  most  of  the  other  gentlemen  was  that  these  gentlemen  were  being 
called  upon  then  to  do  work — in  many  instances  to  ascertain  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  various  things — and  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission could  not  perform  that  function  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
basic  system  on  which  the  costs  should  be  stated. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Without  taking  up  very  much  time,  I think  I wrote 
the  letter  read  from  the  record.  Tn  addition  to  that  letter,  the  mat- 
ter was  turned  over  to  me  for  adjustment  and  transfer.  I had  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Cutler  and  also  saw  Mr.  Bedfield.  I oiry  speak 
of  my  understanding — 1 will  not  repeat  any  conversations,  because 
I do  not  recall  them  in  detail— but  I know  and  we  all  know  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  was  desirous  of  holding  this  work  of  find- 
ing the  costs  of  materials  which  the  Government  was  required  to 
buy.  The  direction  of  the  President  put  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission the  duty  of  finding  costs  of  certain  basic  material,  and  then 
he  wrote  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  record  from  which  you  have 
read. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  of  July  25. 

Mr.  Bracken.  July  25,  and  the  letter  you  referred  to  of  August 
9.  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  That  letter  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  duties,  as 
directed  by  the  President,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the 
way  of  finding  the  costs. 

Mr.  Colver.  Not  educating  anybody  as  to  how  to  keep  books,  but 
how  to  get  the  costs. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I saw  Mr.  Cutler  about  it  and  I also  talked  with 
Mr.  Redfield  about  it,  but  never  heard  it  discussed  in  such  detail  as 
it  appears  from  the  record  of  the  hearings  you  have  just  referred  to. 
Finally,  however,  as  I said  a while  ago,  the  matter  came  to  a climax. 
Mr.  Nicholson  was  continuing  this  work,  but  there  came  a climax 
when  the  Food  Administration  wanted  a rather  large  order  of  work 
undertaken  and  Mr.  Nicholson  said  he  could  not  undertake  the  work 
unless  he  had  a large  force  of  men,  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
did  not  have  the  funds  with  which  to  do  the  work-  Mr.  Nicholson 
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came  to  see  me  and  I said  to  Mr.  Nicholson : “ We  have  written  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  we  have  quoted  the  letter 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  directing  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  do  this  work,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will 
undertake  this  work.  It  understands  that  it  is  directed  to  do  this 
work,  it  can  do  this  work,  and  it  will  do  this  work.”  Mr.  Nicholson 
then  conferred  with  Mr.  Hoover  or  his  representative.  I remember 
one  of  the  men.  Mr.  Bentley,  who  came  over  to  see  me.  I took  the 
matter  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  would  undertake  this  work.  We  told  the  representative  of  the 
Food  Administration:  “Yes;  that  comes  within  the  purview  and 
scope  of  the  directions  as  we  understand,  to  find  the  costs  of  certain 
food  products.”  They  said : “ We  want  Mr.  Nicholson  who  has 
been  connected  with  this  work  while  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  We  are  very  anxious  that  he  con- 
tinue in  touch  with  this  work  because  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
details.** 

Mr.  Colver.  What  had  gone  before. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes;  what  had  gone  before,  and  then  Mr.  Nichol- 
son said.  “I  am  perfectly  willing  to  undertake  this  work.  I do  not 
care  where  I work.  I want  to  do  this  work.  I have  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  do  this  work.  I rather  think  that  the  place  for  it  is  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  I am  perfectly  willing  to  he 
transferred  to  the  jurisdiction  and  roll  of  the  commission.”  We 
did  not  feel  like  spending  money  out  of  the  national  security  de- 
fense fund  for  this  work  unless  it  came  through  the  President.  Mr. 
Hoover  wrote  to  the  President,  and  the  President  wrote  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  asking  if  we  could  undertake  it,  if  we  had  . 
the  force,  and  that  he  desired  it.  That  .letter  was  answered. 

Mr.  Colver.  We  did  not  take  up  the  educational  work  or  the 
preparation  of  bookkeeping  forms  to  be  supplied  to  manufacturers, 
instructing  them  how  to  keep  their  books,  but  we  did  take  up  the 
definite  and  important  determination  of  the  cost  of  production,  as 
disclosed  by  the  books  and  the  items  reallocated  according  to  sci- 
entific principles,  of  goods  then  being  bought,  or  already  having 
been  bought  by  the  Government  for  various  departments. 

The  Chairman.  You  undertook  to  ascertain  a fact  rather  than  to 
teach  people  how  to  state  a fact? 

Mr.  Colver.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  only  suggested  to  them,  and  as  far  as  necessary 
to  advise  them  what  our  economists  considered  as  proper  elements 
of  cost,  but  when  their  cost  sheets  came  in  containing,  as  I have  said, 
items  that  should  not  be  considered  as  proper  items  of  cost,  items 
of  capital,  or  for  improvements  and  developments  which  should  have 
gone  into  the  capital  account,  instead  of  the  operating  expenses,  of 
course,  we  criticised  those  accounts,  and  told  them  what  they  should 
include  and  what  they  should  not. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  take  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the  pay  roll  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Mr.  Nicholson  entered  the  employment  of  the  com- 
mission August  27.  1917.  and  resigned  November  17,  1917.  You  have 
asked  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  transferred  anybody  in  a 
surreptious  way.  getting  a man  from  one  department  to  another, 
when  you  have  not  granted  an  appropriation  for  a given  purpose. 
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The  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
any  effort  to  keep  anybody  on  the  pay  roll  except  for  the  purpose  of 
serving  the  Government. 

Mr.  Colver.  That  is  all  he  had  engaged  in  cost  finding  of  goods 
then  purchased  or  about  to  be  purchased.  We  did  not  bring  over 
those  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  who 
were  engaged  in  what  they  have  always  called  their  educational  work, 
which  went  to  the  furnish  of  rules  of  accounting  to  manufacturers 
and  others,  blank  forms  of  bookkeeping,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  took  none  of  those  men.  We  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
them.  All  we  took  over  was  Mr.  Nicholson  and  his  four  assistants 
who  were  then  engaged  directly  in  cost  finding,  and  all  of  which 
work  the  President  had  told  us  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  in  your  ordinary  peace  work  have  some- 
thing todo  with  the  standarization  of  cost  keeping? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  way  that  works  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man: Having  gotten  the  production  cost,  for  example,  of  con- 

densed milk,  the  figure  having  been  determined  first  by  drawing  off 
the  books  of  the  producing  company  and  then  be  reallocating  the 
items  as  found;  that  is,  eliminating  improper  items  and  sometimes 
bringing  in  items  that  they  have  not  themselves  put  in — that  is  not 
very  often — but  reallocating  the  items,  that  brings  us  to  a final  sheet 
on  whic  heacli  of  the  companies  is  indicated  by  a code  letter  instead 
of  by  its  name.  We  can  not  disclose  to  one  company  the  business 
affairs  of  its  competitors.  Having  assembled  such  a sheet  as  that, 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  on  the  representatives  of  all  of  the 
companies  whose  figures  we  have  and  inviting  them  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  sit  down  with  us  in  the  presence  of  our  experts,  our 
economists,  the  accountants,  and  with  either  the  whole  commission 
or  at  least  one  member  of  the  commission,  and  then  we  say  to  them : 
“ You  find  that  your  goods  cost  so  much.  We  find  that  your  goods  on 
these  figures  cost  so  much.  There  is  a difference  between  us  and  the 
reason  for  the  difference  is  because  we  have  in  this  way  allocated  the 
figures  that  came  off  of  your  books.  You  can  question  our  account- 
ants, your  auditor  can  do  so  or  you  can  bring  in  any  expert  account- 
ants that  you  want,  and  our  accountants  will  show  them  our  way  of 
determining  your  costs.”  Sometimes  in  some  peculiar  industry  and 
for  some  peculiar  reason  we  have  changed,  where  we  have  found 
that  the  allocation  we  have  made  may  be  an  injustice  or  hardship. 
Very  seldom,  however.  Having  thus  consulted  and  observed  our 
method  of  accounting,  it  is  quite  usual  that  the  concerns,  knowing 
that  they  will  have  at  the  end  of  90  days,  or  six  months,  another  cost 
determination,  many  of  them,  and  I think  a majority  of  them,  go 
home  and  restate  their  books  so  that  the  next  time  their  books  will 
draw  off  nearer  our  way.  Some  were  insistent  from  the  beginning,  and 
still  insist  that  our  theory  is  not  right,  but  in  this  case  we  simply  keep 
on  getting  the  costs  by  readjustment.  Our  theory  of  accounting, 
improved  by  the  present  experience,  is,  however,  pretty  generally 
accepted. 

The  Chairman.  I was  not  speaking  entirely  of  what  happened  in 
the  case  of  this  particular  investigation.  I was  rather  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a part  of  the  peace  scope,  if  I may  use  the 
phrase,  of  the  commission’s  activities,  that  it  should  provide  for 
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such  standardization  of  cost  keeping  as  might  be  desired.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  not  a new  thought,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen.  In  connection  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  section  24  of  that  act  provides  for  the  standardi- 
zation of  cost  keeping  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
a number  of  years  past  has  been  engaged  in  the  very  work  of  com- 
pelling uniform  cost  keeping  of  the  railroads  of  America.  My  im- 
pression was  that  there  was  a similar  duty  imposed  upon  you  touch- 
ing the  industrial  concerns  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Colyer.  Yes,  sir.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission.  I think, 
has  followed  it  in  this  way:  When  in  the  course  of  its  work,  espe- 
cially by  direction  of  Congress,  an  investigation  has  been  made  into 
any  particular  industry  which  has  resulted  in  and  involved  a hear- 
ing of  the  members  of  that  industry,  almost  always  at  the  end  of  such 
an  investigation  of  a specific  industry  there  has  grown  out  of  the 
arguments  about  cost  accounting  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  a prac- 
tical reform  of  the  industry  as  to  its  bookkeeping,  but  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  work  has  been  done  in  individual  cases  of  that 
sort  where  an  industry  came  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  has  been  an  incident  to  the  in- 
vestigation ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  a work  undertaken  irrespective  of  the 
need  of  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  have  never  set  out,  as  some  of  the  testimony  you 
have  read  would  indicate,  to  attempt  to  have  a uniform  method  of 
cost  accounting  and  teach  everybody.  We  rather  take  up  the  differ- 
ent cases  as  they  come  before  us  for  close  analysis  and  then  make 
suggestions  that  the  books  in  a particular  industry  would  more 
truthfully  disclose  the  costs  of  the  industry  if  they  were  changed 
in  this,  that,  or  the  other  particular.  That  is  a work  which  is  plenty 
big  enough  if  taken  up  as  to  big  industries  one  at  a time. 

Mr.  Howard.  I should  like  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  dupli- 
cation of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
the  former  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  now  the 
Tariff  Commission? 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  think  that  the  ordinary  investigations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  will  involve  in  many  cases  very  ex- 
tensive determinations  of  costs  or  duplicate  the  investigations  of  the 
former  division  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
It  dealt  with  things  like  clothing,  pottery,  etc.,  and  that  division 
has  now  been  transferred  to  the  Tariff  Commission.  Although  we 
sometimes  detailed  men  to  this  former  division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  we  did  not  assume  to  advise  about 
their  work,  but  undoubtedly  it  was  conducted  along  the  “ common- 
law  ” lines.  We  did.  however,  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
formulate  a project  for  cost  educational  work,  and  for  a time  one 
man,  incidental  to  his  other  work,  did  write  letters  of  advice  from 
time  to  time  about  matters,  if  inquiry  were  made.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  that  work,  in  which  Commissioner  Hurley  took  such  an 
interest,  a little  over  a year  ago  we  asked  for  this  special  appropria- 
tion for  the  reason  that  the  propaganda  or  instruction  work  could 
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not  be  done  in  a large  way  unless  the  commission  had  an  appropria- 
tion for  it.  It  undoubtedly  was  within  its  power  to  make  the  inves- 
tigation and  to  compile  such  information  along  that  line  as  seemed 
to  be  for  the  public  benefit,  but  the  commission  wanted  the  money, 
and  when  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  Congress  did  not  give 
the  money  the  commission  dropped  the  work.  The  desire  to  have 
this  tiling  done  has  come  chiefly  from  people  in  the  industry.  They 
want  advice  and  assistance.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  suppose  that  the 
business  community  or  any  important  industry  is  opposed,  but  rather 
has  requested  and  sought  advice,  because  they  want  to  bring  them- 
selves in  line.  They  say,  “ We  do  not  know  how  to  keep  our  books.” 
That  is  a very  urgent  and  necessary  thing  to  investigate.  Tile  busi- 
ness men  who  do  not  know  how  to  keep  their  books  should  be  taught. 
Of  course,  many  do. 

EXPENSES  OF  INVESTIGATIONS  PAID  FROM  FUNDS  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  DEFENSE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  chairman  asked  you  to  put  in  the  record  a de- 
tailed statement  of  the  investigations  you  have  been  making  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  ascertaining  the  cost  of  production,  as 
well  as  assisting  the  departments  of  the  Government  in  that  regard. 

Dr.  Walker.  That  work  is  done  by  the  commission  out  of  moneys 
furnished  by  the  President  from  the  National  Security  and  Defense 
fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  money  was  furnished  to  the  commission 
by  the  President  out  of  that  fund? 

Dr.  Walker.  He  has  made  four  allotments  so  far;  the  first  two 
allotments  were  $100,000  each;  the  next  allotment  was  $200,000,  and 
he  has  just  made  another  allotment  of  $300,000  to  run,  it  is  expected, 
to  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  all  $700,000? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir.  We  report  to  him  from  time  to  time  the 
moneys  expended  out  of  those  allotments,  which  are  supported,  of 
course,  by  vouchers  furnished  to  the  disbursing  officer  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  that  money  been  spent  in  perfecting  a new  or- 
ganization ? 

Dr.  Walker.  That  money  has  been  spent  very  largely,  of  course, 
in  employing  additional  forces,  chiefly  cost  accountants  and  assistant 
cost  accountants,  as  well  as  clerks,  to  do  this  work.  Some  of  the 
men  on  the  regular  staff  have  been  transferred  to  that  appropriation 
in  so  far  as  they  are  engaged  in  superintending  this  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  have  transferred  a man  to  that  new  or- 
ganization and  his  compensation  comes  from  that  lump  sum  have 
you  also  made  allowances  for  that  in  your  estimates  for  employees 
and  for  additional  employees  under  this  estimate? 

Dr.  Walker.  No.  In  this  estimate  for  the  next  fiscal  year  we 
have  assumed  that  any  provision  made  on  that  account  would  be 
made  on  the  merits  of  the  work  that  the  President  is  now  paying 
for  out  of  the  national  security  and  defense  fund.  The  reason  for 
that  was  this:  I do  not  know  that  the  commission  has  expressed  it. 
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but  I think  it  is  a sort  of  common  understanding,  that  as  the  Presi- 
dent has  directed  that  work  to  be  done,  as  he  has  the  money  to  pay 
for  such  work  and  as  it  rests  in  his  discretion  at  the  present  time, 
at  least,  how  far  we  will  go  in  that  work — that  we  will  leave  that 
to  him  and  employ  such  a force  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  and  pay  that  force  out  of  allotments  he  may  make,  but 
that  as  to  those  matters  which  Congress  directs  us  to  carry  on,  they 
are  matters  of  independent  appropriations  and  instructions.  That 
is  on  the  assumption  that  Congress  does  not  take  over  this  function, 
too,  and  make  some  arrangement  about  that.  But  that  is  the  way 
it  stands  to-day.  We  did  not  know  when  these  estimates  were  pre- 
pared whether  the  President  would  still  want  us  to  do  this  work. 
It  has  been  done  from  month  to  month  as  he  directed,  and  you  see 
the  way  the  allotments  have  increased.  At  first  he  gave  us  $100,000 ; 
then  he  was  satisfied  to  continue  it  and  he  gave  us  $100,000  more; 
then  he  felt  more  assured  and  he  gave  us  $200,000,  in  each  case 
adding  a little  more  work  and  the  period  covered  has  been  longer. 
The  work  has  increased  in  magnitude  as  the  allotments  have  in- 
creased in  magnitude,  and  there  has  been  also  a someAvhat  greater 
extension  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  number  engaged  on  this  work  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  total  organization  of  the  commission  is  about 

710. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Dr.  Walker.  Under  the  national  security  and  defense  fund  we 
have  350  men.  There  may  have  been  some  changes,  but  that  was  the 
figure  as  of  March  23. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a detailed  statement  as  to  that  organi- 
zation ? 

Dr.  Walker.  No;  this  is  just  a summary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  of  the  350  men  were  transferred  from 
your  regular  organization? 

Dr.  Walker.  That  would  not  be  shown  by  any  record  we  have 
here. 

/ Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately? 

Dr.  Walker.  Some  one  prompts  me  and  says  that  about  40  men 
were  transferred  from  the  regular  appropriation  to  work  under  this 
national  security  and  defense  fund. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  employ  those  who  were  transferred  from 
your  regular  work  to  this  new  work  at  the  same  compensation  they 
were  receiving  in  your  regular  work? 

Dr.  Walker.  They  were  transferred  at  the  same  salaries;  yes. 
In  some  cases  they  have,  of  course,  been  promoted  in  the  ordinary 
line  of  promotions,  but  when  they  were  transferred  it  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  transfer  would  result  in  a difference  in  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  did  it  result  in  an  increase  in  salary? 

Dr.  Walker.  Not  at  the  time,  but  in  the  course  of  9 or  10  months 
some  men  were  promoted.  Of  course,  they  would  have  been  promoted 
just  the  same  if  they  had  remained  on  the  regular  work,  and  some  of 
the  new  men  were  promoted.  As  I said,  there  were  only  40  trans- 
ferred. 
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Mr.  Mox dell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  other  employees  who 
have  been  taken  on  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  They  are  mostly  accountants  or  clerks,  the  account- 
ants being  of  various  grades  of  "skill.  We  generally  call  them  senior 
accountants  and  junior  accountants  and  pay  them  according  to  their 
qualifications,  and  particularly  according  to  how  cheap  we  can  get 
them — that  is  to  say,  we  have  bargained  with  them — and  sometimes 
we  get  a man  at  an  assistant  accountant’s  salary  Avho  is  really  as 
good  a man  as  any  accountant  we  may  select  as  a senior  accountant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  salaries  have  you  had  to  pay  to  that  class  of 
them  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  There  is  no  fixed  rate  in  the  way  we  have  ta'ken  them 
on,  because  in  some  cases  the_ emergency  was  greater  than  in  others. 
F or  example,  we  started  in,  at  the  President’s  direction,  to  get  timber 
costs.  That  was  one  of  the  first  things,  and  it  was  very  important  to 
get  some  men  who  were  familiar  with  lumber  costs.  So  in  particular 
cases,  on  account  of  a man’s  special  qualifications,  the  commission 
offered  him  more,  because  we  could  not  get  him  for  less  and  we  had 
to  pay  him  more  than  we  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  if  he  had 
not  had  those  special  qualifications.  But  taking  it  by  and  large,  it 
would  be  fair  to  say  that  senior  accountants  were  generally  paid 
about  $200  a month  and  that  junior  accountants  were  paid  about 
$150  a month.  I think  it  would  average  up  about  that  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  in  mind  what  the  present  monthly  cost 
of  this  organization  is,  as  you  now  have  it  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  last  report  to  the  President — it  is  an  estimate, 
but  it  is  very  close — was  $67,000.  We  have  the  total  cost  to  date — 
that  is,  to  the  end  of  February — and  including  that  estimate  it  is 
$385,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  selected  men  who  best  suited  your  purposes? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  them.  There 
is  enormous  competition  for  accountants,  not  only  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  here  but  in  commercial  life.  It  is  terrific, 
the  competition  to  get  accountants  now.  We  used  the  greatest  efforts, 
and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  doing  this  work  has  been  to  find 
men  who  could  do  it.  We  have  used  all  kinds  of  devices — I mean  all 
sources  and  avenues  of  information — to  get  men.  The  National 
Association  of  Accountants  has  furnished  a list  to  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  we  have  used  that. 
We  have  gone  to  individual  accounting  houses  and  asked  them  to 
recommend  us  men  and  loan  men  of  their  own  or  release  them  for 
our  use.  We  also  utilized  the  civil-service  lists  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment accountants. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  pay  your  senior  accountants? 

Dr.  Walker.  An  ordinary  senior  accountant  would  get,  on  the 
average,  about  $200  a month.  Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptionally 
good  men  who  get  more,  especially  those  who  are  put  in  charge  of  a 
particular  industry;  say,  copper.  I think  the  man  in  charge  of 
copper  gets  $300  a month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  us  return  to  that  statement,  and  I wish  you  Avoid d 
put  in  the  record  a statement  of  the  work  you  are  noAV  doing  for  the 
President,  in  response  to  his  request  for  these  investigations. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  from  allotments  made  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission by  the  President  from  the  national  security  and  defense  fund  for  the 
period,  July  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918. 


Investigations : 

Coal 

Steel 

Oil 

Lumber 

Cement 

Copper,  lead,  and  zinc*. 

Aluiuinum 

Canned  goods 

Navy  yards 

Bread 

Hoarding 

Sulphur 

Sisal  binder  twine 

Box  sliooks 

Lard  substitutes 

Sulphuric  acid 

Cotton  textiles 

Beans 


.$135,  005.  59 
52,  686.  93 
39.  416.  65 
62,  266.  59 
14, 161.  25 
51,  879.  96 
4.  036.  72 
14.  883.  22 
211.  74 
6.  035.  88 
135. 14 
142.  76 
1,  591.  98 
4.  671.  23 
3,  956.  41 
85.  28 
250.  98 
314.  35 


Total 391.  732.  57 


Miscellaneous : 

General  administration 

6,  521.  67 

Annual  leave 
Sick  leave 
Contingent  expenses 
Rentals 

Printing  and  binding 

10,746.  74 
3.  499.  62 

7,  070.  54 
5.  076  51 

Total 

59,  959.  59 

Recapitulation : 

Investigational  costs 
Miscellaneous  costs 

391,  732.  57 
59.  959.  59 

Total 451,  692. 16 


Dr.  Walker.  What  you  would  like  is  a list  of  the  projects  which 
have  been  covered  and  the  amount  spent  up  to  the  end  of  February? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Walker.  I have  here  the  last  report  made  to  him  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  in  the  statement  that  you  hand  me  that  you 
have  estimates  for  February  which.  I understand,  is  the  last  month? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  continuing  to  spend  money  out  of  that  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  making  further  investigations  on  those  particular 
subjects  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  In  most  cases  they  are  continuous  investigations. 
For  example,  as  to  coal  we  get  reports  every  month  from  several 
thousand  coal-mining  operations.  In  steel 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  As  to  coal,  do  you  send  agents  into 
the  field  in  order  to  get  those  statements? 

COAL. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  procedure  is  different  for  different  investiga- 
tions. In  the  case  of  coal  a form  of  cost  return  has  been  made,  with  a 
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notice  that  it  is  a compulsory  return,  and  all  the  safeguards  provided 
for  by  law,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  accurate,  etc.  Those  forms  are  re- 
quired to  be  filled  out  by  the  companies  and  returned  to  us  monthly. 

In  cases  where  it  is  suspected  that  the  return  is  inaccurate,  or 
where  it  is  due  to  ignorance  or  willfullness,  then  an  accountant  may 
be  sent  to  check  them  up.  Of  course,  it  is  not  very  important  in  the 
case  of  low-cost  mines  whether  there  is  absolute  accuracy,  except  as  a 
question  of  honesty. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  large  expenditures  on  coal 
if  you  did  not  send  agents  to  the  field?  You  did  not  send  agents 
into  the  coal  fields,  as  I understand. 

Mr.  Walker.  I did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was  not  done  in  par- 
ticular instances.  The  coal  investigation  is  in  a transition  stage,  and 
this  form  of  reporting  on  coal  costs  was  not  established  originally. 
At  first  we  sent  accountants  into  a good  many  fields  to  get  the  cost 
of  operations,  or  the  cost  of  individual  operators.  Of  course,  we  did 
not  do  that  as  to  the  five  or  six  thousand  mines  that  we  tried  to  cover 
in  the  report,  but  a great  many  of  the  fields  were  covered  carefully, 
and  those  reports  have  been  very  useful  in  checking  up  what  has  been 
done.  It  is  my  expectation  that  as  the  operators  become  accustomed 
to  the  making  of  the  returns  and  understand  how  it  should  be  done, 
the  number  of  accountants  necessary  to  perform  the  work  will  be 
greatly  diminished,  because,  naturally,  most  of  the  men  will  fry  to 
report  correctly  when  they  understand  what  is  the  scope  of  the  re- 
port. It  has  been  in  the  coal  business  just  as  it  lias  been  in  other 
lines  of  business — that  is,  a large  number’ of  the  people  concerned  are 
cooperating  with  us  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can  to  get  these 
returns  back  in  proper  shape,  and  they  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  form  of  the  return,  because  in  a great  many  cases  they 
have  said  that  they  intend,  as  companies,  associations,  or  otherwise, 
to  prescribe  that  as  the  standard  system  of  making  their  cost  ac- 
counting. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  In  the  case  of  ccal,  for  instance,  do  you  employ  an}^ 
practical  man  who  is  familiar  with  coal  operations,  and  who  would 
be  able  from  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  operations  to  judge  of 
the  accuracy  of  those  statements  and  of  their  reasonableness,  and  to 
determine  whether  or  not  they  have  included  the  items  that  it  is 
proper  for  them  to  include? 

Mr.  Walker.  Of  course,  an  accountant  who  is  familiar  with  the 
costs  of  a business  can  immediately  note  the  discrepancy  in  a cer- 
tain element  of  cost,  and  that  would  raise  the  question.  The  ac- 
curacy of  the  returns  can  be  determined  from  the  books.  A prac- 
tical, experienced  coal-mine  accountant  would,  of  course,  be  a wise 
selection,  and  some  of  our  coal-cost  accountants  have  been  selected 
because  they  were  familiar  with  coal  cost  accounting.  We  have 
some  men  who  have  had  engineering  experience  and  experience  in 
the  operation  of  coal  mines,  and  they  collaborate  with  the  account- 
ants. They  will  check  up  the  costs  that  seem  to  be  out  of  line.  The 
chief  accountant  in  the  Goal  Division  was  formerly  an  accountant 
for  a coal-mining  company — the  Lehigh-Wilkes-Barre  Co.,  I think — 
and  we  have  others  who  have  been  accountants  for  coal-mining  con- 
cerns. Then,  as  I have  said,  we  have  some  men  with  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  operation  of  coal  mines,  or  so-called  coal-mine  men. 
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who  have  been  engaged  in  technical  mining  operations.  They  go 
into  the  fields  where  the  costs  are  in  bad  shape  and  where  they  can 
not  be  accurately  stated  and  determine  independently  of  the  cost 
system  what  the  costs  are.  That  is  done  because  sometimes  the  com- 
panies themselves  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  stated  that  all  the  investigations  you  are  making 
at  the  President’s  direction  to  ascertain  the  costs  of  production  are 
necessarily  continuing  investigations? 

Mr.  Walker.  Only  so  far  as  the  President  or  the  other  authorities 
who  may  direct  us  to  secure  these  costs  want  them.  In  the  case  of 
coal  there  is  a continuing  demand  by  the  Fuel  Administration  for 
information  about  coal,  "in  the  case  of  steel  there  is  a continuing 
demand  from  the  War  Industries  Board  for  information  about 
steel 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  This  is  what  I am  trying  to  get  at: 
You  have  350  employees  engaged  in  this  work? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  estimate  that  those  continuing  investigations 
that  you  are  making  as  a result  of  that  demand  will  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  pay  of  these  employees  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  continuing  them  you  are  relying  upon  funds  to 
be  obtained  from  the  President's  national  security  and  defense  ap- 
propriation ? 

Mr.  Walker.  That  is  the  theory  of  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  do  not  include  in  the  estimates  you  are 
asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year  any  clerks  or  other  employees  now 
engaged  iri  this  work  which  is  being  done  at  the  request  of  the 
President  ? % 

Mr.  Walker.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increased  estimates, 
then,  or  for  the  increased  number  of  employees  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  We  have  a statement  covering  that. 

PETROLEUM. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  wondering  how  you  can  get  any  sort  of  a 
guess  at  the  cost  of  petroleum. 

Mr.  Walker.  So  far,  we  have  not  investigated  the  cost  of  crude 
oil.  As  you  are  probably  aware 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Of  course,  that  answers  my  question. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  determining  the  cost  of  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Walker.  I would  like  to  make  a statement  in  regard  to  that. 
We  can  find  for  a large  percentage  of  the  production  the  cost  of 
crude  oil.  For  instance,  if  you  will  take  a company  like  the  Prairie 
Oil  & Gas  Co.,  we  could  find  their  cost  of  production,  but  when 
you  come  to  a lot  of  prospectors  and  wildcatters,  it  is  a very  different 
proposition.  I doubt  very  much,  looking  at  the  industry  as  a whole, 
whether  you  could  ever  cover  into  the  cost  of  the  industry  the  losses 
and  sporadic  gains  of  the  numerous  prospectors  and  wildcatters:  but 
when  you  come  to  large  operations  in  producing  oil,  like  those  of  the 
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Prairie  Oil  & Gas  Co.,  the  Gulf  Co.,  the  Texas  Oil  Co.,  the  Associ- 
ated Oil  Co.,  or  the  Union  Oil  Co.,  and  many  others,  their  costs  of 
production  are  recorded  and  can  be  ascertained  by  the  commission, 
and  the  commission  has  under  consideration  and  has  taken  some 
steps  toward  getting  at  those  costs  of  production. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  realize  that  even  in  attempting  to  do  that, 
you  are  guessing  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  Walker.  Not  if  the  books  are  honest  and  accurate.  You 
can  get  the  costs  of  their  production  and  of  their  operations.  You 
could  get  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Prairie  Oil  & Gas  Co.,  for 
example,  for  a dozen  years  without  any  difficulty. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Covering  in  all  of  their  expenditures  for  wild- 
catting  in  fields  that  did  not  develop? 

Mr.  Walker.  All  of  their  explorations  and  everything  else  will 
undoubtedly  be  shown  on  their  books.  There  may  be,  of  course^  some 
other  questions  that  might  come  in  there.  For  instance,  their  or- 
ganization has  changed  from  time  to  time,  and  there  would  be  the 
question  of  the  allocation  of  cost  among  different  departments,  but 
you  would  have  their  total  outgo  and  income. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  instance,  in  determining  the  cost  of  refined 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  your  only  perfectly  safe  and  sure 
starting  point  is  the  cost  of  the  crude  oil  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  take  the  market  price 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  You  could  follow  the  processes  and 
arrive  at  a very  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  refined  article? 

Mr.  Walker.  On  that  point  I would  say  this:  The  cost  of  the  re- 
fined article,  or  the  products  of  the  crude  article,  can  be  accurately 
determined,  but  the  finding  of  the  cost  of  certain  particular  refined 
products  of  crude  oil  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  you  could 
possibly  attempt  to  solve. 

Mr.  Colver.  There  are  a great  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Walker.  It  is  not  the  number  that  is  so  significant,  but  it  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  several  that  are  not  by-products,  but  are  joint 
products,  and  the  question  is  how  much  of  the  total  cost  each  one 
of  them  should  bear.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  fuel 
oil  has  been  generally  sold  at  below  the  cost  of  crude  oil.  That  con- 
dition, of  course,  raises  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  account- 
ing. In  other  words,  it  is  somewhat  like  the  cost  of  carrying  freight. 
Since  commodities  are  carried  by  railroads  at  less  than  the  average 
cost  of  carriage  of  freight,  and  some  are  carried  at  more  than  the 
average  cost  of  carriage,  but  the  rates  may  be  reasonable  with  respect 
to  the  total  receipts,  and  it  is  a question  of  its  distribution  among 
different  articles  according  to  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  using  that 
term  in  its  proper  sense.  Really,  however,  the  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  the  production  of  oil  products  is  a very  difficult  one. 

Mr.  Colver.  May  I explain  now  about  the  continuing  work? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Certainly. 


STEEL. 

Mr.  Colver.  Take,  for  example,  steel:  The  steel  prices  have  been 
fixed,  and  they  have  been  fixed  for  a period  of  three  months.  Now, 
while  that  price  that  was  fixed  is  running,  we  will  be  following  the 
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operations  all  during  those  three  months,  and  just  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  new  cost  figures  will  be  prepared  showing  any 
upward  and  downward  trend  or  ranges  of  cost,  and,  on  the  basis  of 
that  data,  a price  which  the  price-fixing  authority  determines  may  be 
fixed  for  another  three  months.  Then,  without  any  interruption  at 
all,  we  will  continue  our  work  of  auditing  reports,  scrutinizing  them, 
and  digesting  them,  and  getting  ourselves  ready  against  the  expira- 
tion of  the  current  cost-finding  and  price-fixing  period,  with  a view 
to  being  prepared  at  the  end  of  that  time,  or  just  before  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  with  all  the  data  ready  for  the  effort  to  fix  the  price 
again.  The  War  Industries  Board  fixed  the  price  10  days  or  two 
weeks  ago,  and  at  the  time  they  fixed  it,  they  fixed  it  definitely  until 
the  1st  of  July.  When  I say  “steel  ” I mean  everything  from  the  iron 
ore  through  the  fabrications.  They  notified  us  that  they  would 
expect  new  figures  from  us  by  June  15,  so  that  between  June  15  and 
July  1 they  may  be  able,  if  they  desire,  to  determine  the  price  again. 
At  the  end  of  that  three-months  period,  they  may  determine  the 
price  for  another  three  months.  That  is  why  we  call  these  continuing 
operations. 

EXPENDITURES  FROM  FUNDS  OF  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  DEFENSE  FUND. 


(See  p.  814.) 


Mr.  Byrnes.  In  asking  funds  from  the  President,  have  you  antici- 
pated securing  funds  to  carry  you  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Colver.  Xo,  sir.  As  the  President  sends  for  information  or 
when  the  various  departments  send  over  this,  that,  or  the  other  re- 
quest for  this,  that,  or  the  other  operation  to  be  continued  for  the 
purposes  of  another  report,  or  when  they  request  a new  cost-finding  to 
be  taken  up,  we  oftentimes  and  most  frequently  take  away  from 
operations  just  about  finished  as  many  people  in  the  accounting  force 
as  can  be  spared  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  new  topic,  so  that  we 
have  men  down  there  who  have  worked  on  a dozen  different  com- 
modities during  the  year.  That  force  is  being  constantly  shifted 
back  and  forth,  and  we  weed  out  the  inefficient  men  and  bring  in 
better  men  as  we  can  get  them.  Does  that  answer  your  question  in 
regard  to  the  continuing  work? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  but  I wanted  to  ask  you  about  something  else. 
You  have  gotten  $700,000.  and  you  had  expended  $339,000  up  to 
February  28,  so  that  you  have  $361,000  to  carry  you  for  4 months, 
March,  April,  May,  and  June.  Xow,  that  is  a much  higher  monthly 
rate  than  any  estimates  you  have  made  for  any  previous  months,  and 
I thought  that  perhaps  you  were  hoping  to  have  some  balance  left 
to  carry  you  over  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  expenditures  from  the  Xational  Security  and 
Defense  Fund  up  to  date  are  $151,122.06,  and  we  estimate  that  there 
are  some  $15,000  of  outstanding  bills.  As  we  understand  it,  the  fund 
out  of  which  this  amount  has  been  allotted  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission is  appropriated  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
is  only  available  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  we  have  made  nc 
estimates  or  have  no  expectation  of  paying  for  any  of  the  work,  cb 
any  of  this  emergency  work,  out  of  any  estimate  filed  here  with  thif 
committee  for  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  information  that  the  President  will  be 
given  another  $100,000,000? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Xo,  sir;  we  have  no  information  that  he  will  be  given 
another  $100,000,000,  and  if  he  should  call  on  us  to  continue  this  work 
after  the  amount  on  hand  is  expended,  I do  not  know  where  we  would 
get  the  money  to  do  it.  I do  not  know  whether  we  could  take  it  out 
of  our  regular  appropriation  or  not. 

TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  REGULAR  FORCE. 

(See  p.  313.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  had  40  men  in  your  regular  force  trans- 
ferred to  that  fund. 

Mr.  Bracken.  But  we  are  saving  the  salaries  of  40  men  who  would 
have  been  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  making  any  allowance  in  your  estimates  for 
taking  those  40  men  back  into  your  regular  organization  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  new  men  are  you  asking  for  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  That  will  be  developed  by  a statement  we  have. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  making  allowance  for  them  in  your  esti- 
mates ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir.  All  of  that  will  be  developed  in  a state- 
ment that  we  have  here. 

INVESTIGATIONS  REQUESTED  BY. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  tell  us  for  what  departments  you  have 
made  these  investigations  and  also  what  has  been  the  result  of  your 
reports  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  The  coal  investigation  was  made  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  originally,  and  was  of  interest  to  the  Xavy  Depart- 
and  Fuel  Administration;  the  steel  investigation  was  made  originally 
at  the  instance  of  the  President  with  respect  to  ship  plates,  and 
was  merely  intended  to  give  to  the  War  Industries  Board  informa- 
tion that  it  needed.  In  the  case  of  ship  plates,  of  course,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  was  especially  interested,  and  the  Navy  Department  was 
interested  with  respect  to  various  iron  and  steel  products 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing) . Nearly  all  of  those  requests  came  from 
the  departments  and  not  from  the  President,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Walker.  Really,  the  thing  first  started  when  the  President 
came  over  to  the  commission — I think  it  was  in  May — and  told  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  that  he  wanted  them  to  get  to  work  at 
once  on  the  cost  of  production  of  steel  and  lumber.  Those  were  the 
first  two  things.  That  came  directly  from  the  President.  Also  some 
information  may  have  been  requested  on  the  side  in  an  informal  way 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  coal.  I would  not  be 
positive  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  some  previous  inquny,  but 
the  first  thing  that  the  commission  felt  was  binding  on  them  Avas 
when  the  President  himself  directed  them  to  do  this  work  and  when 
they  were  directed  to  do  it  at  the  request  of  the  departments  along 
the  lines  that  he  indicated.  Petroleum  was  a matter  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  Xavy  and  lumber  was  a subject  of  special  interest  to 
the  Shipjiing  Board  and  to  the  Army  for  cantonment  purposes,  etc. ; 
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investigations  of  metals  were  largely  of  interest  to  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  and  also  to  the  lighting  branches  of  the  service  and 
in  connection  with  the  purchases  made  for  the  use  of  the  allies,  etc. ; 
the  investigations  of  canned  food  was  of  special  interest  to  the  light- 
ing departments  of  the  Government  and  to  some  extent  they  were 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Food  Administration;  and  then  there  were  a 
number  of  investigations  that  were  comparatively  unimportant  that 
were  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Food  Administration.  There  was  a 
trifling  investigation  of  the  question  of  hoarding,  which  was  in  con- 
nection with  the  F ood  Administration.  The  others  are  all  small  mat- 
ters, but  I can  enumerate  them  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  compensation  that 
you  can  pay  any  employees  out  of  funds  allotted  by  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Walker.  No,  sir:  he  has  made  no  limit,  but  I will  say  that  the 
salaries  are  not  out  of  line  with  the  average  salaries  that  have  been 
paid  by  the  commission  for  similar  services. 

TRANSFER  OF  EMPLOYEES  FROM  REGULAR  FORCE* 

(See  p.  311.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  about  the  transfer  of  those  10  men? 

Mr.  Walker.  Let  me  explain  that : In  the  case  of  the  coal  investi- 
gation. we  already  had  men  engaged  on  the  investigation  that  had 
been  directed  by  Congress  of  coal,  following  the  Bainev  resolution. 
When  this  emergency  came  up  we  shifted  that  force  over  to  the 
cost-finding  work.  Those  men  were  already  more  or  less  familiar 
with  the  coal  industry,  with  the  different  companies  and  with  the  con- 
ditions. and  they  had  also  been  studying  the  question  of  costs  with 
respect  to  the  general  economic  investigation,  and  they,  naturally, 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force  to  do  this  work.  One  of  them  was 
the  principal  man,  who  was  entirely  conversant  with  that  work,  and 
several  of  those  men  went  OATer  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  force  to 
do  the  cost-accounting  work  that  the  President  had  directed.  It 
was  the  same  way  with  the  investigation  of  petroleum,  which  was 
going  on  under  a resolution  of  Congress.  When  this  war  work  came 
up,  that  force  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  force  for  this  cost-accounting 
work  under  the  national  security  and  defense  league.  In  the  case  of 
the  lumber  investigation,  we  diet  not  have  an  investigation  of  lumber 
under  way  at  that  time  to  any  extent,  but  we  transferred  a few  men 
who  had  some  experience  in  our  previous  lumber  investigations.  In 
the  case  of  the  metals,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  etc.,  that  was  a new  field, 
because  neither  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  nor  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  had  ever  investigated  that  branch  of  industry.  So  we 
started  an  entirely  new  organization  there,  because  we  had  no  nucleus 
with  which  to  work. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  reason  we  did  it  that  way  was  this : Congress  had 
placed  in  our  hands  certain  moneys  to  be  used  for  certain  purposes. 
When  we  took  men  then  being  employed  by  us  in  those  activities  and 
transferred  them  to  do  something  entirely  foreign  to  that  we  did  not 
feel  that  we  ought  to  continue  them  on  the  regular  salary  roll.  When 
we  put  them  on  emergency  or  temporary  work  we  transferred  them 
to  the  temporary  roll  just  as  nearly  as  possible. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Were  they  transferred  at  the  same  salaries  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir.  As  has  already  been  explained,  in  some 
cases  men  have  been  transferred  when  needed  on  more  important 
work  and  then  have  been  transferred  back. 

Mr.  Colver.  Some  have  been  shifted  two  or  three  times,  merely  as 
a matter  of  keeping  the  books  straight,  but  at  the  same  salary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Government  inter- 
ested in  these  coast  determinations  accepted  your  costs,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Fuel  Administration — have  they  accepted  your  costs  in 
passing  upon  the  question  of  a fair  price  to  the  producer  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Take  the  case  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  the  coal 
costs  have  been  accepted  by  the  Fuel  Administration  as  the  last  word. 
Where  there  were  questions  of  costs  being  put  in  not  regarded  as 
proper,  revision  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex- 
perts and  passed  on  by  the  engineers  and  experts  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, and  according  to  the  information  I recently  received, 
in  every  case  I think  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
experts  was  accepted  as  correct  by  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  being  true,  then  the  Fuel  Administration  is 
not  carrying  on,  as  I understand  at  this  time,  an  independent  investi- 
gation with  regard  to  fuel  costs? 

Dr.  Walker.  They  are  doing  no  work  on  coal  and  none  that  I 
know  of  on  oil.  I think  on  the  side,  perhaps,  there  have  been  some 
questions  sent  out  about  coking  costs.  It  is  not  a serious  proposi- 
tion so  far. 

expenditures  from  national  security  and  defense  fund. 

( See  p.  311. ) 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  out  of  the  allotment 
made  by  the  President  of  $700,000? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  allotments  made  by  the  President  from  the 
national  security  and  defense  fund  were  $700,000  and  the  grand 
total  of  expense  up  to  and  including  March  31,  pay  roll  was  $451,000. 
That  leaves  about  $250,000  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year.  There 
are  accruals  amounting  to  about  $15,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  after  the  1st  of  July? 

Dr.  Walker.  As  already  stated,  that  is  a matter  that  I can  not 
tell  anything  about.  The  President’s  appropriation,  I understand, 
runs  only  until  the  30th  of  June,  and  our  directions  and  allotments 
do  not  run  beyond  that  time.  We  have  worked  on  the  theory  that 
the  President,  if  he  wants  this  work  to  be  continued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  will  either  provide  for  it  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated to  him,  or  if  Congress  wants  this  work  continued,  it  will 
make  possibly  a special  provision  for  it.  That  is  my  own  idea.  I 
think  that  is  more  or  less  the  idea  generally  prevalent. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  request  to  make? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  is  so  indefinite  that  we  made  no  estimate.  These 
estimates  were  prepared  last  October.  At  that  time  we  did  not 
know  that  the  President  would  be  asking  us  to  do  this  work  now. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  That  is  the  point  I made.  You  do 
know  now  that  you  are  doing  a certain  amount  of  work  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  have  the  same  character  of 
work  to  do  after  the  1st  of  July? 
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Dr.  Walker.  We  are  doing  it  now  at  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  I understand. 

Dr.  Walker.  If  Congress  directs  us  to  do  it,  we  expect  Congress 
to  appropriate  the  money. 

Mr.  Colver.  If  the  President  wants  us  to  continue  the  work  we 
expect  him  to  find  the  money.  We  can  not  assume  that  he  is  going 
to  say  that  we  are  doing  a good  job  and  to  continue  it. 

clerical  force. 

(See  p.  319.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $216,240  as  against  $172,920, 
which  you  have  had  for  the  fiscal  year  1918.  I presume,  according 
to  Avhat  has  already  been  testified  to,  that  you  will  not  spend  any 
more  than  the  allotment  on  this  statutory  roll,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  another  fund  wliich  you  can  draw.  What  have  you  spent  for 
this  year? 

Mr.  Bracken.  $118,000. 

The  Chairman.  How*  much  will  you  have  spent  of  it  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year — all  of  it? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Choate.  Except  what  has  not  been  spent  on  account  of  vacan- 
cies not  filled  ? 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  provides  for  an  existing  roll 
which  you  have  tried  to  keep  full  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir;  w7e  always  keep  the  statutory  roll  full. 

Mr.  Colver.  We  try  not  to  do  any  more  w ork  than  the  number 
of  men  can  perform. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  keep  the  roll  at  its  maximum 
strength  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whatever  change  in  personnel  is  indicated  has 
been  the  result  of  transferring  men  as  has  been  heretofore  explained 
to  this  temporary  roll? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  for  is  one  clerk  of  class  4, 
two  clerks  of  class  3,  three  clerks  of  class  2,  four  clerks  of  class  1, 
four  clerks  at  $1,000,  nine  clerks  at  $900,  two  assistant  messengers 
at  $720,  eleven  messenger  boys  at  $480,  one  general  mechanic  at 
$1,200,  chief  watchman,  $900,  one  elevator  conductor  at  $720,  two 
skilled  laborers  at  $720,  two  unskilled  laborers  at  $660.  one  tele- 
phone operator  at  $720.  and  six  charwmmen  at  $240.  You  are  omit- 
ting one  forewoman? 

Mr.  Choate.  The  forewmman  should  not  have  been  omitted;  that 
w’as  a mistake.  There  ought  to  be  12  charwomen  at  $240  each  per 
annum,  one  of  whom  should  be  the  forewoman  at  $300  per  annum. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  TO  CLERKS  TO  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  Chairman.  T ou  are  asking  that  the  five  clerks  to  the  commis- 
sioners be  increased  from  $1,500  to  $1,800.  Why? 

Mr.  Choate.  Because  they  were  $1,800  clerks.  Last  year  they 
were  reduced  to  $1,500.  Why,  I do  not  know7.  Their  salary  should 
be  $1,800. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Last  year  you  asked  to  have  their  salaries  increased 
to  $1,800.  They  were  receiving  $1,500  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  No,  sir;  originally  they  received  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  were  paid  out  of  the  lump  sum,  but 
never  since  being  put  on  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Choate.  When  the  commission  was  created  they  were  given 
$1,800. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  said  last  year? 

Mr.  Choate.  I meant  their  first  salary  was  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  the  salary  been  at  $1,500? 

Mr.  C hoate.  Last  year  and  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  one  year  they  received  $1,800,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  receiving  $1,500? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  we  said  a while  ago  was  true.  You  had  in 
1916  an  appropriation  for  five  commissioners  at  $10,000  each,  secre- 
tary at  $5,000,  making  a total  of  $55,000? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  to 
continue  all  of  such  services  and  employments  provided  for  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  during  the  fiscal  year  1915  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  that  appropriation  you  paid  these  people. 
I do  not  know  wliat  you  paid  them,  but  there  was  never  any  arrange- 
ment for  $1,800.  The  next  year  the  provision  was  for  five  commis- 
sioners at  $10,000  each;  secretary,  $5,000;  and  five  clerks  to  commis- 
sioners, at  $1,500  each. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  only  paid  $1,800  during  the  period  that 
you  paid  them  out  of  the  lump  sum? 

Mr.  Choate.  They  were  paid  $1,800,  but  I have  not  those  acts  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Not  since  they  had  been  on  the  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Choate.  They  were  on  the  statutory  roll,  as  I understand. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  mistaken.  Here  is  the  law.  Ever  since 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been  a bureau,  except  the  first 
year,  those  people  have  been  carried  at  $1,500.  What  reason,  if  any, 
can  you  advance  why  they  should  be  increased  to  $1,800? 

Mr.  Choate.  A clerk  to  a commissioner  should  be  a tactful,  effi- 
cient, and  capable  person,  and  it  seems  to  me  $1,800  is  the  salary 
which  should  be  given  to  such  a clerk.  It  is  even  less  than  the  salary 
paid  in  other  bureaus.  The  clerks  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  receive  $2,400  each.  A clerk  to  a 
commissioner  has  to  be  a man  of  tact.  He  lias  to  meet  all  the  people 
who  come  to  see  the  commissioner  and  he  should  be  more  than  a 
clerk.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  he  has  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  He  will  get  under  the  law  recently  passed  through 
the  House  $120  more.  That  will  make  his  salary  $1,620.  This  is 
wTar  time. 

Mr.  Choate.  The  commission  thinks  that  the  salary  should  be 
$1,800. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Colver.  I do  not  base  the  reason  entirely  on  the  matter  of 
tact.  I think  that  the  character  of  the  correspondence  that  we  are 
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carrying  on  now  with  the  heads  of  departments  and  with  people, 
involving  enormous  amounts  of  money,  the  very  nature  of  the  con- 
fidential official  correspondence  that  is  going  on  is  of  such  a char- 
acter that  the  person  intrusted  with  a knowledge  of  the  commis- 
sioner’s business  and  his  relation  to  the  larger  matters  of  government 
ought  to  be  a person  of  not  so  much  tact  as  of  rather  sound  and 
settled  ways. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  make  any  changes  in  your 
personnel  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Xo.  I think  in  some  cases  we  are  holding  our  people 
with  us  because  we  have  got  them  imbued  with  a feeling  of  patriotism. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  CHIEF  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  chief  clerk  you  are  asking  an  increase 
from  $2,000  to  $2,500? 

Mr.  Choate.  In  that  connection  it  must  be  remembered  that  up 
to  last  August  we  were  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  building. 
The  chief  clerk  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  received  $2,500  all 
during  the  life  of  that  bureau.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  $2,500.  Then  Congress  fixed  the  salary,  not 
on  our  estimate — our  estimate  was  the  same  as  is  stated  here — at 
$2,000.  causing  a reduction  in  the  salary  of  $500.  When  we  moved 
over  to  the  new  building  the  chief  clerk  had  increased  duties  that 
he  did  not  have  in  the  old  building.  The  building,  all  the  mechanical 
work,  all  the  char  work,  the  hundred  and  one  details  that  a chief 
clerk  has  to'  supervise  were  all  provided  for  us  by  the  force  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Xow  the  chief  clerk’s  duties  involve 
direction  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  of  Equipment  and  Supplies : 
all  watchmen,  mechanics,  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  messengers, 
elevator  conductors,  char  force,  and  telephone  operators.  He  is 
charged  with  the  care  and  custody  of  the  building.  He  has  51  em- 
ployees, I think,  under  him.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
was  the  salary  always  paid  in  the  old  Bureau  of  Corporations  even 
without  these  increased  duties.  Why  the  salary  was  ever  reduced 
$500  I do  not  know. 

INCREASE  IN  PAY  OF  DISBURSING  CLERK. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  disbursing  clerk  you  are  asking  an  in- 
crease of  $1,000? 

Mr.  Choate.  A somewhat  similar  situation  exists  in  connection 
with  the  disbursing  clerk.  In  the  old  building  the  disbursing  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  took  care  of  a certain  part  of  our 
disbursing  work  without  any  compensation  from  us  as  a matter  of 
accommodation.  In  other  words,  a large  number  of  these  increased 
duties  came  when  we  were  separated  from  that  staff. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  did  you  not  ask  for  this  increase  last  year? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  did  not  go  out  of  that  building  until  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  in  August.  We  never  had  a disbursing  clerk  until 
last  year.  That  work  had  always  been  done  by  the  disbursing  clerk 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  did  not  pay  him  anything. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  made  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Bracken.  That  was  in  the  event  that  we  established  our  own 
disbursing  office,  but  Mr.  Johannes,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
took  care  of  that  work. 

Mr.  Choate.  That  arrangement  was  continued  until  June  11,  1917. 
Mr.  Johannes  took  care  of  that  for  us  without  cost.  We  were  then 
doing  a large  part  of  the  substantive  disbursing  work  in  the  chief 
clerk’s  office. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  increase  this  salary  a thou- 
sand dollars? 

Mr.  Choate.  This  man  disburses  $1,500,000.  He  handles  all  work 
pertaining  to  vouchers  prior  to  payment;  the  issuance  of ‘general 
travel  orders,  credentials,  transportation  requests  and  the  records 
necessary  in  connection  therewith,  also  all  the  work  and  maintenance 
of  cost-keeping  records  in  connection  with  the  ascertainment  of  the 
costs  of  various  investigations  made  by  the  commission  and  the 
bookkeeping  required  for  the  compilation  of  financial  statements 
needed  by  Congress  and  the  commission  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  appropriation  estimates. 

Mr.  Colver.  I stand  alone  on  the  theory,  but  I suggested  that  since 
his  work  has  been  doubled  on  account  of  the  emergency,  that  we 
pay  some  of  his  salary  out  of  the  safety  and  defense  fund,  because 
that  is  what  makes  him  work  nights. 

Mr.  Choate.  There  is  a statutory  limitation  regarding  two  salaries, 
and  he  is  already  getting  $2,000,  the  maximum  that  can  be  paid 
under  such  circumstances.  The  disbursing  officer  of  this  commis- 
sion is  entirely  different  from  the  disbursing  officer  of  a depart- 
ment. In  a department  e.acli  integral  bureau  does  a large  amount 
of  the  substantive  work. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Treasury  Department  the  disbursing  clerk 
only  receives  $3,000. 

Mr.  Choate.  In  the  Treasury  Department  each  bureau  does  a 
great  deal  of  that  work.  They  examine  all  the  vouchers — do  they 
comply  with  the  law,  are  they  within  the  administrative  regulations, 
if  so,  the  disbursing  clerk  pays  them?  In  addition  to  the  disbursing 
officer,  they  have  a Division  of  Accounts.  The  disbursing  officer  at 
our  commission  does  all  of  this  additional  work,  or  all  of  the  work 
that  is  provided  for  and  done  by  the  bureaus  in  a department. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  auditing  of  the 
accounts  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yot  the  administrative  audit.  That  is  provided  for 
by  us  in  another  way. 

The  Chairman.  Particularly,  it  is  not  his  business? 

Mr.  Choate.  By  law,  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  trying  to  break  that  up. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  two  clerks  whose  judgment  he  is  willing  to 
accept  in  taking  care  of  the  legal  examination  and  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  law  to  have.  They  are  not  under  his  administrative  direc- 
tion. They  happen  to  sit  in  his  room,  but  are  not  technically  his 
employees  or  under  him  for  the  reason  that  by  law  he  is  prohibited 
from  making  administrative  examinations. 

Mr.  Colver.  The  personal  equation  enters.  Here  is  a faithful, 
particularly  efficient,  and  willing  man.  He  is  a man  of  caliber  and 
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class  equal  to  the  other  men  working*  side  by  side  with  him,  whose 
salaries  are  not  fixed  by  statute.  Just  as  a matter  of  business,  so  far 
as  I am  concerned  and  just  as  I would  run  my  own  private  business, 
I do  not  think  that  man  is  being  paid  for  the  work  he  is  doing.  He 
has  very  large  responsibilities.  He  has  the  willingness  and  desire  to 
work  early  and  late  doing  his  work  and  doing  it  well.  We  never 
have  any  trouble  with  him  or  in  his  office  and  never  have  any  fear 
that  anything  will  not  be  perfectly  straight. 

CLERKS. 

( See  p.  315. ) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  one  additional  clerk  of  class  1? 

Mr.  Choate.  I might  say  in  respect  to  all  these  additional  clerks 
that  it  is  a proportionate  increase  corresponding  to  the  increase 
asked  for  in  the  lump  sum.  If  there  are  increased  employees  on  the 
lump-sum  roll,  it  will  require  an  increased  force  in  the  adminis- 
trative department,  and  this  is  a proportionate  request  with  rela- 
tion to  that  increase,  to  take  care  of  the  administrative  foundation 
work,  because  as  the  other  work  increases  it  must  increase.  That  is 
applicable  to  all  of  these  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  do  not  grant  the  $800,000  increase,  we  do 
not  need  to  grant  so  much  of  this  increase  here. 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  that  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  One  is  predicated  upon  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Colyer.  After  you  have  heard  what  we  propose  to  do,  if  you 
do  not  want  us  to  do  it,  then  we  will  not  do  it,  and  we  will  not  need 
this  administration  aid,  which  we  would  need  if  we  did  do  it.  That 
is  perfectly  clear. 

The  Chairman.  Just  how  do  you  arrive  at  this  balancing  of  these 
clerks  for  that  increase.  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  they  bear  a 
relationship,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  show  the  relationship.  Now, 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  Colyer.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  it  takes  about  so 
much  administration  to  care  for  a certain-sized  activity. 

The  Chairman.  What  I mean  is  whether  you  have  actually  worked 
out  any  real  plan  as  to  this  increased  personnel. 

Mr.  Choate.  No;  it  is  just  from  experience;  that  is  all.  However, 
they  are  fixed  in  the  right  proportion  as  to  numbers  in  each  class — 
that  is,  the  usual  statutory  roll  proportions. 

MESSENGER  BOYS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  with  so  many  messenger  boys  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  You  must  remember  that  last  year  we  were  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  Building.  We  then  moved  into  the  build- 
ing we  now  have,  which  is  1*2  stories  high,  and  it  has  required  a 
great  deal  more  work  than  we  had  any  idea  of  when  we  made  the 
estimates,  because  we  did  not  make  the  estimates  with  an  actual 
knowledge  of  what  the  work  would  be.  We  had  to  make  a more  or 
less  accurate  guess.  After  we  got  into  this  building  we  found  that 
our  mechanical  force  was  insufficient,  that  our  messenger  force  was 
insufficient,  and  that  our  char  force  was  insufficient.  I want  to  speak 
particularly  about  that  char  force. 
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Mr.  Colter.  Let  us  get  the  messengers  cleared  up.  We  have  been 
crowded  out  of  our  building  and  have  been  scattered  all  over  the 
lot,  and  we  have  got  to  have  more 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  do  you  mean  by  being 
u crowded  out  of  our  building  ” ? 

Mr.  Colter.  We  needed  more  space,  and  we  had  to  put  some  of 
our  force  in  the  Southern  Building,  that  being  the  only  place  we 
could  find  some  space  to  put  in  desks.  After  we  got  there  our  space 
was  rapidly  filled  up,  and  we  were  crowded  in  there  like  sardines; 
we  have  gone  into  the  Southern  Building  and  are  now  crowded  in 
that  building.  Now,  there  is  a constant  interchange  back  and  forth, 
and  it  is  a question  of  sending  rather  high  salaried  men  on  these 
errands  or  having  boys  to  do  that  sort  of  work.  There  is  a constant 
interchange  of  papers,  figures,  and  documents,  back  and  forth,  and 
we  want  additional  messengers  so  that  we  will  not  need  to  have 
really  valuable  men  doing  errand  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  apart  are  those  new  buildings? 

Air.  Colter.  Two  squares.  Then  we  have  a 12-story  building  in- 
stead of  being  on  one  floor,  as  we  were  over  in  the  Commerce  Build- 
ing, so  that  there  is  this  everlasting  running  up  and  down. 

The  Chairman.  The  testimony  before  this  committee  recently  was 
that  there  was  a conservation  of  movement  by  being  up  and  down 
instead  of  spreading  out  flat. 

Mr.  Colter.  I do  not  believe  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  prepared  to  demonstrate  it. 

Mr.  Colter.  I have  demonstrated  it  in  actual  practice  in  30  dif- 
ferent business  offices  that  I have  operated  in,  and  I know  that  the 
more  you  can  have  on  one  floor  the  cheaper  you  can  operate. 

Mr.  Choate.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  as  to  the  building,  because 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  ground  or  lot. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  assistant  messengers. 
What  is  the  distinction  between  your  messengers  and  messenger 
boys?  What  do  your  messengers  do  that  messenger  boys  can  not  clo? 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  we  would  rather  put  older  persons  in  as  mes- 
sengers for  the  commissioners;  we  put  the  assistant  messengers  in 
with  the  commissioners,  and  then  have  the  messenger  boys  at  $480 
appointed  to  run  the  other  errands. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  What  does 
a messenger  do  that  a messenger  boy  can  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  I do  not  know  that  a messenger  can  do  any- 
thing more,  outside  of  having  more  discretion  and  judgment,  than 
a messenger  boy  can  do. 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  civil  service  recognizes  the  distinction. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  the  distinction,  but  I asked  what  a 
messenger  can  do  that  a messenger  boy  can  not  do  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  A messenger  is  supposed  to  have  a little  higher 
order  of  intelligence  and  ability. 

Mr.  Choate.  And  you  *get  an  older  person  with  a little  more 
judgment. 

MECHANICS. 

The  Chairman.  Yen  ask  for  two  general  mechanics,  one  at  $1,200 
and  one  at  $840. 
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Mr.  Choate.  We  have  got  to  have  that  man  in  this  building  to 
do  every  little  thing  that  has  to  be  done ; he  has  got  to  be  a sort  of 
all-around  man,  a handy  man — plumber,  carpenter,  electrician,  etc. ; 
he  has  to  be  able  to  fix  the  elevators,  and  all  those  sorts  of  things, 
requiring  a very  general  and  all-around  mechanical  knowledge. 

Dr.  Walker.  Windows,  doors,  and  screens. 

Mr.  Choate.  There  are  a thousand  things  to  be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  heat  and  repair  your  building? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  do  the  minor  repairs,  but  do  not  heat  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  minor  repairs? 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  all  except  structural  defects.  If  a great  big 
hole  was  punched  in  the  roof,  the  owners  would  have  to  fix  it;  but 
if  a window  breaks,  we  have  got  to  put  it  in;  if  a door  jams,  we 
have  got  to  take  the  door  off  and  fix  the  bottom  of  it;  and  if  an 
elevator  gets  out  of  gear,  we  have  to  fix  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a general  mechanic  now  at  $840.  You 
want  permission  to  promote  him,  I suppose,  to  $1,200  and  get  a 
new  one  at  $840.  Is  that  your  program  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  That  would  probably  be  the  effect  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

CHIEF  WATCHMAN. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  want  a chief  watchman  at  $900? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  three  watchmen  and  they  take  eight-hour 
shifts ; if  one  of  them  is  sick  we  have  to  scramble  around  and  use  a 
laborer  or  mechanic  or  somebody  to  take  his  shift.  When  we  made 
the  estimates  originally  for  this  building  these  were  things  that  we 
really  did  not  think  about,  by  reason  of  not  having  had  a building 
of  our  own  heretofore.  We  think  the  building  needs  a chief  watch- 
man and  three  watchmen. 

Mr.  Colver.  Our  accountants  work  there  late  at  night  and  have 
before  them  valuable  papers  and  figures.  If  a stranger  should  break 
in  he  might  get  something  that  would  enable  him  to  make  a killing 
on  the  stock  market  the  next  morning.  Those  things  have  to  be 
carefully  watched,  because  there  are  valuable  data  and  figures  around 
the  office  all  the  time.  It  makes  me  shudder  sometimes  to  think  of 
the  accumulated  data  and  financial  information  that  is  there  day 
and  night. 

Mr.  Choate.  If  you  have  three  watchmen  and  eight-hour  shifts 
and  one  of  the  watchmen  gets  sick  we  have  got  to  have  that  situa- 
tion provided  for ; the  same  tihng  is  true  about  the  elevator  conduc- 
tor and  the  same  thing  is  true  about  the  telephone  operator. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  elevators  have  you? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  two  elevators  and  two  elevator  conductors. 
We  stay  there  at  night  at  work  and  we  can  not  work  those  men  but 
eight  hours,  you  know,  and  if  one  of  those  men  gets  sick,  or  is  absent 
on  leave,  then  we  have  to  put  on  a messenger. 

SKILLED  LABORERS TRANSPORTATION  OF  MAIL. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  two  skilled  laborers.  What  are  they 
for7 

Mr.  Choate.  They  are  to  do  work  with  this  mechanic,  and  they 
are  needed  to  look  after  the  getting  out  of  our  paper,  and  all  that 
53713—18 21 
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sort  of  thing,  and  also  helping  the  mechanic  in  any  way  repairing 
work  that  he  may  have  to  do.  Let  me  tell  you  that  we  have  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  take  care  of  our  mail. 
We  have  no  automobile  of  our  own,  because  we  could  not  buy  one, 
the  law  not  permitting  us  to  do  that.  Therefore  we  had  to  ask  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  take  care  of  our  mail,  but  it  got  so  heavy 
that  they  could  not  take  care  of  it  with  their  automobile  and  their 
man,  so  that  we  had  to  get  another  man  to  put  on  the  wagon  with 
their  man. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  Post  Office  Department  collect  the 
mail  for  you7 

Mr.  Choate.  No,  sir;  the  Post  Office  Department  requires  every 
department  to  collect  its  own  mail,  and  it  does  not  deliver  it.  Every 
department  has  to  go  after  its  mail,  and  that  costs  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars. 


UNSKILLED  LABORERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  five  unskilled  laborers7 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Being  two  additional? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  these  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  have  to 
take  care  of  all  of  this  laboring  work  that  is  done  in  the  building. 
For  instance,  every  two  days  we  have  from  20  to  24  stacks  of  waste 
paper  to  be  gotten  out.  All  of  the  collections  from  each  floor  will 
result  in  from  8 to  10  sacks  of  stuff  to  be  collected  every  24  hours. 
Our  mail  the  other  day  filled  a wagon,  just  our  mail,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  schedules  and  other  things  coming  in. 

ADDITIONAL  TELEPHONE  OPERATOR. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  an  additional  telephone  op- 
erator ? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  one  girl,  and  she  has  got  to  have  her  annual 
and  sick  leave,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  when  she  is  not  there 
we  have  got  to  have  another  one;  in  fact,  we  have  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  we  will  probably  have  to  have  two  telephone  girls 
constantly  on  duty.  They  are  there  now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  all  the 
time. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  keep  this  forewoman? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes.  As  it  appears  in  the  bill  it  is  a mistake.  There 
should  be  11  charwomen  at  $240  each  and  one  forewoman  at  $300. 
If  you  know  anything  about  such  a force — of  course,  I know  you  do 
not — but  if  you  did  know  about  it  you  would  know  that  a char  force 
is  the  hardest  thing  to  manage  of  any  force  we  have.  They  come  at 
5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  a little  after  4,  and  nobody  sees  after 
them,  and  there  is  no  directive  force  behind  them.  Therefore  there 
should  be  one  woman  who  will  get  a little  more  money  than  the 
others  in  order  to  get  results  out  of  the  proposition.  The  other 
women  will  not  recognize  anyone  who  does  not  get  more  than  they 
get.  It  would  mean  $60  more  and  would  probably  mean  hundreds 
of  dollars  in  efficiency. 
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CONTINGENT  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  contingent  and  miscellaneous  expenses  you 
are  asking  for  $38,000,  as  against  $20,000  for  1918.  How  much 
money  have  you  spent? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  have  spent  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  Until  when? 

Mr.  Bracken.  To  March  31.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $14,000 
to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  will  run  within  your  $20,000? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  bought  a proportionate  amount  out  of  the 
war  fund,  and  we  will  hold  fairly  well  within  our  appropriation 
for  the  year  as  far  as  our  substantive  work  is  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  $38,000  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  Because  if  "these  other  propositions  go  through  we 
will  need  more  clerks.  If  you  have  100  clerks  and  have  100  desks, 
and  then  go  up  to  200  clerks  next  year  and  need  200  desks  you  have 
got  to  have  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  alread}7  got  your  desks,  and  you 
are  not  asking  to  equip  the  temporary  force  that  you  have  been 
using  and  which  you  have  equipped  out  of  the  President’s  fund. 

Mr.  Choate.  Everything  carried  here  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  normal  increase.  Then,  you  must  remember  that  we  have 
heretofore  been  able  to  buy  a good  deal  of  this  stationery  out  of  the 
several  allotments  we  have  had,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  keep 
every  sheet  of  paper  segregated  as  between  one  force  and  the  other. 
Then,  you  take  the  matter  of  electricity,  of  course,  we  never  had 
electricity  to  pay  for  until  we  got  into  this  building.  I think  our 
electrical  bill  will  be  about  $2,000  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  pay  the  scheduled  price  on  the  schedule  of  sup- 
plies as  fixed  by  the  Government,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  what  you  do  pay. 

Mr.  Choate.  I will  do  so. 

Xote  : One  more  item  that  the  chairman  desires  explained  in  this 
estimate  for  contingencies  is  the  one  entitled  “ Light  and  power. 
$2,000.”  In  the  building  that  we  now  occupy  at  Fifteenth  and 
K Streets,  we  are  required  to  pay  for  the  lighting  and  for  the  neces- 
sary power  for  elevators  and  mechanical  equipment.  So  far  during 
this  fiscal  year  our  expenditures  show  a cost,  incurred  and  prospec- 
tive. of  $2,000,  or  rather  $2,000  will  be  the  amount  necessary  to  be 
paid  for  these  items  through  June  30,  this  year.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  $2,000  represents  the  amount  to  be  actually 
paid  for  this  year,  the  year  beginning  as  to  occupany,  however,  about 
the  middle  of  last  August ; it  leaves  a month  and  a half  not  entering 
into  the  calculation.  Should  we  occupy  this  building  next  year,  an 
even  $2,000  will  not  pay  for  the  light  and  power-  Here  is  another 
instance  where  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  will  have  to  be  taken 
from  amounts  in  the  estimate  where  we  cover  them  into  a miscel- 
laneous heading.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  and  state  with  any  defi- 
nite degree  of  accurateness  such  a number  of  items,  all  of  which  cover 
prospective  operation,  more  or  less  unknown.  The  chairman  has 
asked  to  know  definitely  about  the  item  “ Light  and  power  ” and 
under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  authority  we  purchase  it. 
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It  is  a contingent  item  as  to  authority  and  purchased  out  of  moneys 
provided  for  in  the  contingent  fund,  and  we  include  that  estimate  in 
this  contingent  appropriation  and  pay  for  such  light  and  power  fur- 
nished according  to  the  established  rates  set  forth  in  the  “ General 
schedule  of  supplies,  fiscal  year,  1918,”  page  465,  under  item  No. 
19100,  “ Current  consumption  up  to  to  3,200  kilowatt  hours,  per 
month,  $0.06  per  kilowatt  hour,”  and  item  No.  19105,  u Current  con- 
sumption amounting  to  more  than  3,200  kilowatt  hours  and  less  than 
3,500  kilowatt  hours  per  month,  a flat  rate  of  $192  per  month.” 
Under  these  two  items  have  we  paid  for  all  light  and  power  fur- 
nished to  us  in  the  building  at  Fifteenth  and  K Streets. 

STATIONERY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  this  year  an  estimated  expenditure 
for  next  year  of  $7,000  for  stationery  as  against  practically  $2,000 
in  1917.  That  is  about  three  and  a half  times  more.  Why? 

Mr.  Choate.  Well,  just  for  the  same  reason  that  as  the  lump-sum 
force  increases  so  will  the  stationery  and  similar  supplies  be  neces- 
sarily increased. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  lump-sum  force  is  not  going  to  increase 
3^  times? 

Mr.  Choate.  You  can  not  always  segregate  a thing  of  this  sort 
exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I am  just  trying  to  find  out  whether  this  is  just 
an  assumption  or  whether  it  is  based  on  anything. 

Mr.  Bracken.  No;  it  is  not;  it  is  taking  into  consideration  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  materials  and  that  it  is  not  expected  you  will 
get  as  much  paper  and  stationery  for  about  one  dollar  next  year  as 
you  have  this  year. 

Mr.  Choate.  In  the  matter  of  supplying  the  detailed  information 
asked  for  above,  and  in  certain  amounts  following,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  for  a contingent  appropriation,  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
title  many  of  the  supplies  depend  upon  contingencies  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  foresee  months  ahead  what  some  of  the  items  will  be  for 
actual  use,  or  whether  or  not  certain  items  of  supplies  may  be  needed 
at  all.  These  items  are  for  contingencies,  some  of  which  may  not  arise 
and  others,  unforeseen,  may  occur;  and  necessarily  there  will  be  a 
certain  indefiniteness  as  to  some  of  the  items.  Let  us  start  with  the 
estimated  amount  for  stationery,  $7,000.  Following  is  a fairly  accu- 
rate distribution  of  that  item : 


Paper $3,  500 

Envelopes  ; 1,  250 

Pencils  and  pens 250 

Ink  150 

Paper  fasteners  and  clips 450 

Guide  cards 350 

Rubber  bands  100 

Miscellaneous  items 950 


Total ^ 7,  000 


BOOKS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  you  ask  $5,000.  There 
is  no  bureau  in  the  Government  that  is  permitted  to  spend  that  much 
money  for  books. 
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Mr.  Choate.  We  have  no  economic  library  to  amount  to  anything, 
but  we  have  a fairly  good  law  library.  If  we  go  into  this  corpora- 
tion-report business,  we  will  need  a number  of  trade  papers,  and  you 
can  not  always  get  those  for  nothing. 

The  Chairman.  Seriously,  you  gentlemen  do  not  mean  to  tell  me 
you  need  $5,000  a year  for  books  and  periodicals. 

Mr.  Bracken.  It  takes  in  our  law  books,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  does? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  idea  to  set  up  a large  library  there  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  When  you  come  to  see  the  whole  picture  that  we 
offer  for  your  consideration  this  may  not  appear  so  large.  Dr. 
Walker  will  go  into  it  in  detail.  We  have  taken  into  consideration 
the  various  powers  which  Congress  has  given  us,  some  mandatory, 
which  we  have  never  yet  put  into  operation,  and  some  discretionary, 
which  we  have  not  yet  put  into  operation,  and  these  things  will  not 
appear  until  you  see  the  whole  picture.  Then,  of  course,  you  will 
choose  what  you  want  us  to  do  and  what  you  do  not  want  us  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  But,  gentlemen,  we  do  not  need  to  survey  the  en- 
tire activities  of  your  commission  and  run  the  gamut  of  human  en- 
deavor to  pass  upon  a $5,000  request  for  books.  Let  us  not  theorize, 
but  why  do  you  need  $5,000  for  books  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  spent  $3,437.45  for  books  in  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  it  on  ? I would  like  to  know, 
as  a matter  of  curiosity,  how  you  people  expect  to  spend  $5,000  for 
books  next  year? 

Mr.  Choate.  I have  not  that  statement  here,  but  that  is  what  we 
spent  last  year,  $3,437.45. 

Dr.  Walker.  May  I make  a suggestion  ? We  are  not  accumulating, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a lot  of  books  and  treatises  of  the  kind  that  a general 
library  has.  We  go  in  more  for  special  services,  special  kinds  of  in- 
formation of  an  up-to-date,  daily  character,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
We  are  not  very  well  equipped  in  that  respect.  Those,  of  course,  cost 
money,  because  they  represent  pamphlets  and  issues  that  come  out 
every  day,  and  it  is  that  sort  of  thing  that  we  intend  to  cover  by  this 
expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  doing  is  to  build  up  a pretty  big  law 
library  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  had  none  to  begin  with. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  had  available  a great  many  others? 

Mr.  Choate.  Over  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  we  did  not  have 
anything,  equipment,  room,  books,  or  anything  else. 

The  Chairman.  You  now  have  a library  right  across  the  street? 

Mr.  Chantland.  I am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  because  I want  to 
say  they  are  very  chary  about  letting  us  use  it  over  there.  We  have 
gotten  to  that  point  now  where  we  have  to  make  a special  request 
before  they  will  let  us  use  their  books.  We  have  had  to  do  that  a 
number  of  times;  we  have  had  to  get  permission  to  let  our  men  go 
into  the  library. 

The  Cairman.  In  the  last  year  you  bought  a set  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports  and  Digests,  Federal  Reporter  and  Digests; 
Shepard’s  Citations ; Encyclopedia  of  LTnited  States  Supreme  Court 
Reports;  Citer  Digest:  Encyclopedia  of  Law  and  Procedure  and 
Corpus  Juris;  Federal  Statutes  Annotated,  and  Compiled  Statutes  of 
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the  United  States.  Now,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  keep  up  the  library 
and  it  is  not  going  to  cost  as  much  to  keep  it  up  as  it  did  to  buy  in 
the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Chantland.  We  would  like  to  finish  the  Reporter  system,  for 
one  thing. 

The  Chairman.  What  Reporter  system? 

Mr.  Chantland.  All  of  them. 

Books,  periodicals,  etc,,  $5,000.  Following  is  a distribution  of  that 
item  as  submitted.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  only  totals  $2,500.  Some 
leeway  must  be  allowed  for  that.  Submitted  herewith  is  also  a de- 
tailed statement  which  is  covered  by  a $2,500  distribution  cost: 


Periodicals 

Newspapers 

Books 

Annuals 

Annuals,  local  directories. 
Law  and  miscellaneous-.. 


$188.  87 
100.  80 
502. 10 
317.  00 
103.  50 
246.  25 


1,  458.  02 

Press  clippings , 300.  00 


1,  758.  02 

Add  for  general  purchases  through  year  (reference  works,  maps, 

equipment,  etc.) 741.98 


Total 2,  500.  00 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  purchase  all  covered  in  the  distribu- 
tion, and  it  may  be  very  necessary  to  purchase  others,  and  possibly 
many  others  than  are  enumerated,  and  some  leeway  must  be  allowed 
for  these  contingencies.  The  list  in  detail  of  the  desirable  and  needed 
items  is  submitted  and  can  be  printed  if  desired.  If,  however,  the 
$5,000  estimated  for  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  is  not  spent  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  the  difference  is  properly 
allowable  to  purchase  or  pay  for  other  things  now  unforeseen  that 
would  be  required  to  be  paid  out  of  a contingent  appropriation,  and 
could  not  be  paid  out  of  any  other  appropriation,  the  other  appro- 
priations being  for  personal  services,  travel,  per  diem,  etc. 


Periodicals. 


American  Economic  Review $1.  25 

Business  Digest  (with  quarterly  cumulation) 15.00 

Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 10.  00 

Economist  (London) 10.69 

Iron  Age 5.  00 

Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review 6.  00 

Iron  Trade  Review 4.  00 

Journal  of  Commerce  (2  copies) : 24.  00 

Journal  of  Political  Economy 3.  00 

New  York  Times  Index  (quarterly) 8.  00 

Printers’  Ink 3.  00 

Readers’  Guide 12.  00 

Statist 9.  03 

American  Lumberman 4.  00 

American  Food  Journal 1.  50 

Annalist . 5.  00 

Appalachian  Trade  Journal j 2.  00 

Barrel  and  Box 2.  00 

Canada  Labour  Gazette . 20 
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Canada  Department  of  Customs  Imports  and  Exports $1.  20 

Canner 3.  00 

Coal  Trade  Journal 5.  00 

Exporters’  Review : 3.  00 

Feeding  Stuff : 2.  00 

Furniture  Manufacturer  and  Artisan 3.  00 

Grocer  and  Butcher = 1.  00 

Gulf  Coast  Lumberman ^ % 00 

Hardware  Dealers : ^ 1.  50 

Manufacturers’  News 3.  00 

Manufacturers’  Record 5.  00 

Merchants’  Trade  Journal 3.  00 

Metallurgical  and  Chemical  Engineering 3.  00 

National  Wool  Grower 1.  00 

Nation’s  Business: 3.  00 

Northwestern  Miller 5.  00 

New  York  Lumber  Trade  Journal 3.  00 

Retail  Lumberman 1.  00 

Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter >_ 5.  00 

Tea  and  Coffee  Trade  Journal 2.  00 

Tobacco 2.  00 

Tobacco  Leaf : 2.  00 

United  States  Tobacco  Journal 4.  00 

Western  Canner  and  Packer 2.  00 


Total 188.  37 


Newspapers. 

Boston,  Christian  Science  Monitor 5.  00 

Chicago  Daily  News 4.  00 

Chicago  Tribune 4.  00 

New  York  American 6.  00 

New  York  Times 10.  00 

New  York  Tribune . 6.  00 

New  York  World 6.  00 

New  York  Wall  Street  Journal  (2  copies) 24.00 

Philadelphia  North  American . : 16.  00 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger ^ :: 6.  00 

Washington  Post 8.  40 

Washington  Star 1 5.  40 


Total 100.  80 


Books. 

Cotton  Fabrics  Glossary ; 738  pages,  New  York,  Bennett,  1914 5.  00 

Cumulative  Book  Index : 

Books  in  print,  1912 36.  00 

Supplement,  1912-1916 15.  00 

Annual.  1917 12.  00 

Fite.  E.  D..  History  of  the  United  States ; New  York,  Holt,  1917 1.  60 

Harmuth,  L.,  Dictionary  of  Textiles  ; New  York,  Fairchild  Publishing  Co_  5.  00 

Lippincott’s  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  1912 . 15.  00 

New  International  Encyclopedia,  1917  edition.  (Only  encyclopedia  in 

library  is  dated  1874.  A new  edition  is  needed  very  much  every  day)_  120.  00 

New  International  Yearbook,  1916  and  1917  ($5  each) 10.00 

Rand  McNally  wall  map  of  United  States 250.  00 

Rand  McNally  Commercial  Atlas  of  America,  1918  edition 20.  00 

Webster-Merriam  International  Dictionary  (have  none) 12.50 


Total 502. 10 


Annuals. 

American  Book  Trade  Manual,  1915,  New  York,  Bowker 5.  00 

Automobile  Trade  Directory,  1917 5.  00 

Ayer’s  American  Newspaper  Annual  (3  copies) 30.  00 
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Coal  Trade  (annual  review  of  journal,  2 copies) $4.00 

Cumulative  Book  Index,  1918 12.  00 

Cumulative  Digest  of  Corporation  News  ( Moody ) 60.  00 

Directory  of  Directors,  New  York  City,  1918-19 7.  50 

Exporters’  Encyclopedia,  1918 7.  50 

Hendricks’s  Commercial  Register,  1918 10.  00 

International  Cottonseed  Products 5.  00 

Kelly’s  Directory  of  Merchants,  Manufacturers,  and  Shippers  Guide 10.  00 

Mineral  Industry,  Statistics,  Technology,  and  Trade 10.  00 

Mines  Handbook 10.  00 

Mining  Catalog  Combined  with  Coal  Field  Directory 25.  00 

Moody’s  Manual  (3  copies) 45.00 

New  International  Yearbook 5.  00 

Official  Guide  to  Railways  (2  copies) 4,  00 

Poor’s  Manual  of  Industrials , *. 10.  00 

Sell’s  Directory  of  Registered  Telegraph  Addresses 7.  00 

Thomas’s  Register  of  American  Manufacturers 15.  00 

Trow’s  Copartnership  Directory 20.  00 

Who’s  Who  in  America 5.  00 

World  Almanac  (10  copies) 5.00 


Total 317.  00 


Local  directories: 

Boston 8.  00 

Chicago 18.  00 

Cleveland 12.  00 

New  York  City 18.  00 

Philadelphia 12.  00 

Pittsburgh 15.  00 

St.  Louis 12.00 

Washington,  D.  C 8.  50 


Total * 103.  50 


American  Yearbook 3.  00 

Banking  Almanac 3.  60 

Bliss,  Wm.  D.  P.,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform 7.  50 

Harlan  & McCandless,  Federal  Trade  Commission ; Its  Nature  and 

Powers 2.  50 

Jackson,  WT.  J.,  Corporation,  Organization,  Finance,  and  Management 3.  00 

Johnson,  Emory  R.,  and  others,  History  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  United  States 7.  00 

Palgrave,  R.  H.,  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy 15.  00 

Ripley,  W.  Z.,  Trusts,  Pools,  and  Corporations 2. 15 

Clark,  Victor  S.,  History  of  Manufactures  in  the  United  States 6.  50 

Encyclopedia  of  Latin  America : — s 10.  00 

LAW  BOOKS MOSTLY  SERIALS. 

American  Digest 14.  00 

Atlantic  Reporter 12.  00 

Columbia  Law  Review 2.  50 

Federal  Reporter 32.  00 

Harvard  Law  Review^ 2.  50 

New  York  Law  Journal 7.00 

Northeastern  Reporter 16.  00 

Northwestern  Reporter 20.  00 

Pacific  Reporter 32.  00 

Political  Science  Quarterly 5.  00 

Yale  Law  Review 2.  50 

Banks  Advance  Sheets,  United  States  Reports 4.  00 

Cooperative  Set,  United  States  Reports 7.  50 


Total - 217.  25 
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Shepard’s  citations : 

Pacific  Reporter 

Northeastern  Reporter 

Atlantic  Reporter 

Federal  Reporter 

United  States  Reports 

Total 

Watson  or  Willoughby  on  Constitutional  Law. 


$6.00 
6.  00 

5.  00 

6.  00 
6.  00 


29.  00 


FURNITURE,  EQUIPMENT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  furniture,  equipment,  etc.,  you  ask  $15,000. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  did  not  have  anything  hardly  when  we  went  over 
there  to  the  new  building,  and  when  we  got  the  increased  force,  from 
200  to  700 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  increased  from  200  to 
700  employees? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  do  you  need  furniture  now  for  next 
year?  You  do  not  expect  to  have  more  than  700  employees  next 
year? 

Mr.  Choate.  No,  sir;  but  we  have  not  700  people  here.  I do  not 
know  what  we  would  do  if  the  whole  700  came  here  to  Washington. 
There  are  300  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  in  the  building  here  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  About  400. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  equipped? 

Mr.  Choate.  Not  fully  yet,  especially  in  such  things  as  mechanical 
devices,  and  chairs  break  down  and  newT  desks  must  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  I know,  but  $15,000  worth  will  not  break  down. 

Mr.  Walker.  Does  not  the  machine  equipment  come  under  that? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Give  me  the  details  of  how  you  expect  to  spend 
this  money. 

Mr.  Choate.  I would  have  to  get  more  detailed  information.  I 
will  supply  that  statement  for  the  record. 

Furniture,  equipment,  etc.,  $15,000.  Following  is  a distribution  of 
that  item : 


Floor  coverings,  renewing  and  cleaning $1,  250 

Calculating  machines -• 3,  670 

Equipment  for  machines  and  repairs  for  same 250 

Desks,  chairs,  and  tables,  and  repairs  for  same 3,  760 

Filing  equipment 2,  040 

Repairs  to  plumbing,  elevators,  windows,  etc 600 

Miscellaneous 1,  930 


Total 15,000 


REPORTING  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  $3,000  for  reporting  proceeds. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Choate.  That  means  that  in  the  cases  before  the  commisson 
hearings  are  held,  and  that  estimate  is  for  reportorial  work.  It  will 
cost  more  than  that  from  the  way  it  looks  now. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  stenographic  work,  or  is  it  for  print- 
ing? 

Mr.  Choate.  No,  sir;  it  is  for  stenographic  work.  That  does  not 
include  any  printing. 

Reporting  proceedings,  $3,000.  When  these  estimates  were  made 
up  it  was  not  realized  the  amount  of  work  that  would  necessarily 
arise  in  the  matter  of  “Reporting  proceedings,”  and  the  sum  of 
$3,000  was  inserted  at  that  time  with  more  or  less  indefiniteness.  The 
committee  at  this  hearing  has  had  presented  to  it  in  much  detail  an 
outline  of  the  prospective  legal  work,  and  $3,000  for  payment  for 
reportorial  work  is  entirely  inadequate.  It  will  undoubtedly  reach, 
if  the  program  is  even  only  largely  carried  out,  a total  of  $8,000,  and 
this  gives  another  occasion  for  illustration  of  contingencies  that 
arise  that  are  not  foreseen  at  the  time  an  estimate  is  made.  If  the 
commission  continues  its  work  along  the  legal  lines  now  being  car- 
ried out,  it  will  entail  an  expense  of  $8,000,  or  possibly  more,  to  take 
care  of  the  reportorial  work  which  is  absolutely  essential,  as  any  of 
this  substantive  work  may  possibly  go  to  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  and  our  fundamental  law  requires  us  to  submit  a complete 
record,  and  the  established  copy  of  the  hearings  is  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  that  record  and  must  in  each  instance  of  a hear- 
ing be  supplied  by  an  accurate  report  of  the  proceedings.  If  $8,000 
must  be  paid  for  this  character  of  work  it  will  exceed  our  estimate 
by  $5,000,  then  if  we  do  not  spend  for  the  item  for  books,  periodicals, 
etc.,  the  amount  estimated,  we  will  then  have  a difference  to  our 
credit  that  could  be  applied  to  the  expense  that  will  actually  be  in- 
curred in  reporting  the  proceedings,  in  excess  of  the  amount  esti- 
mated. So  this,  therefore,  serves  as  one  of  the  striking  examples  of 
what  may  arise  differently  from  what  was  thought  of  when  the  esti- 
mates were  made.  Our  total  estimate  for  u Contingent  expenses  ” is 
$38,000,  and  for  a reasonable  distribution  of  that  amount  we  give 
the  items  indicated  in  the  estimate,  and  we  try  to  make  these  as  accu- 
rate and  reliable  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  never  happens  that 
just  the  amounts  estimated  are  accurate  representations  of  the  in- 
debtedness incurred,  but  they  do  represent  a reasonable  and  satis- 
factory balance  for  the  purposes  of  this  character  of  estimate  and 
serve  as  a reliable  and  accurate  guide  to  Congress  for  such  appropria- 
tions as  a “ contingent  appropriation.” 

PRESS  CUPPINGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  press  clippings  you  estimate  $350. 

Mr.  Choate.  That  speaks  for  itself. 

The  Chairman.  What  subjects  do  you  get  press  clippings  on? 

Mr.  Choate.  On  the  functions  and  substantive  work  of  the  com- 
mission. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  get  them? 

Mr.  Bracken.  This  is  used  in  connection  with  gathering  and  com- 
piling from  the  trade  papers  anything  that  has  to  do  with  the 
commission’s  activities. 

Mr.  Colver.  They  cover  such  subjects  as  these:  The  consolidation 
of  corporations,  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  corporations,  and 
statements  about  the  day-by-day  doings  of  the  corporations,  partner- 
ships, and  other  concerns  over  which  we  have  jurisdiction. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  pick  them  up  from  these  special  cor- 
poration reports? 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  know  anything  about  the  clipping  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  simply  a service  to  secure  clippings  about 
what  you  do,  is  it? 

Mr.  Bracken.  In  part  it  is.  In  part  it  would  be  the  general  scope 
of  the  criticisms,  etc.,  of  certain  efforts  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Colver.  I think  the  press  clippings  are  very  largely  such  as 
would  collect  together  all  the  unrelated  information  that  can  be  best 
skimmed  off  the  top  of  the  public  press.  They  go  to  the  librarian 
and  are  by  him  digested  and  put  in  the  proper  place,  to  be  used  when 
required. 

PHOTOSTAT  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  For  photostat  work  you  ask  $350. 

Mr.  Choate.  That  is  done  for  us  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  we  pay  them  by  voucher. 

electrical  supplies,  ice,  light,  and  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $3,500  under  the  items  of  electrical 
supplies  and  hardware,  ice,  and  light  and  power. 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1 suppose  that  means  electric  light  bulbs  and 
hardware  articles. 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir.  The  larger  part  being  for  electric  lighting 
and  power,  the  power  to  rmi  the  elevators  and  electrical  equipment, 
fans,  calculating  machines,  and  the  like.  In  fact,  we  are  not  fully 
equipped  yet.  We  are  not  fully  equipped  with  fans;  we  are  not 
equipped  in  the  way  we  ought  to  be.  We  did  not  get  into  our  present 
building  until  last  August. 

RENT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ F or  rental  of  such  building 
or  quarters,  for  the  housing  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and 
its  employees,  or  so  much  as  may  be  necessary,  $30,000.”  Your  cur- 
rent appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $15,000.  What  are  you  renting 
now? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  two  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  for  the  main  building? 

Mr.  Choate.  The  main  building  we  are  now  in  is  the  Davidson 
Building,  at  Fifteenth  and  K Streets,  where  we  are  paying  this 
year  $20,836.35.  I will  explain  the  difference  between  the  $15,000 
appropriated  and  the  amount  I have  given.  The  $15,000  which  we 
had  for  the  Davidson  Building  was  for  10  floors,  but  the  10  floors 
that  we  were  to  get  there  were  not  sufficient.  Our  requirements 
exceeded  that  before  we  went  in  there.  We  could  not  get  in  there 
by  the  1st  of  July,  because  we  could  not  get  in  the  10  floors,  and  we 
waited  until  August,  so  that  the  money  that  was  not  paid  out  dur- 
ing July  and  for  a part  of  August  would  allow  us  to  pay  $16,363.63 
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for  the  10  floors  and  a small  part  of  the  eleventh  floor.  It  happened 
to  be  the  second  floor,  because  we  worked  down.  Then  we  had  to  get 
all  of  the  second  floor,  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  the  first  floor.  After 
that  we  had  to  get  quarters  down  in  the  Southern  Building.  I can 
give  you  all  the  figures  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  costing  you  per  square  foot  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  I have  made  a computation  of  it.  The  total  space 
that  we  have  is  45,484  square  feet  in  the  Davidson  Building  and  the 
Southern  Building. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  gross  or  net? 

Mr.  Choate.  It  is  gross  in  the  Davidson  Building  and  net  in  the 
Southern  Building.  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  any  halls,  down  in 
the  Southern  Building.  We  have  45,484  square  feet,  and  if  we  had 
had  it  all  the  year  it  would  equal  $35,522.  That  is  78  cents  plus 
per  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  divide  it  up : What  do  you  pay  per  square 
foot,  gross,  at  the  main  building,  or  Davidson  Building? 

Mr.  Choate.  There  is  one  part  of  it  that  would  be  51  cents,  and 
there  would  be  3,296  feet  at  $1.09  per  square  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Choate.  That  was  because  we  had  to  take  the  first  floor,  and 
they  would  not  rent  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  less. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Choate.  At  Fifteenth  and  K Streets,  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  not  much  demand  for  the  first  floor 
there,  was  there? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bracken.  They  would  not  let  us  have  it  for  any  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  lease  period  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  leased  it  for  this  year,  and  have  an  option 
for  next  year  at  an  increased  price. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  happen? 

Mr.  Choate.  We  could  not  lease  it  for  but  one  year. 

The  Chairman.  This  building  was  constructed  with  the  idea  of 
your  taking  it? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  you  not  get  a better  option  than 
one  to  pay  an  increased  price  after  the  first  year? 

Mr.  Choate.  That  is  all  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  we  had  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  lease  way  back  15  or  18  months  ago,  when  they  first 
started  to  build  the  building ; but  the  lease  was  not  actually  executed 
until  up  in  the  summer.  We  could  not  make  a lease  until  we  knew 
that  funds  would  be  available,  and  we  did  not  know  that  until  June  or 
about  the  first  of  the  fiscal  year.  Then  the  war  came  on,  and  there 
was  an  increase  in  rents.  The  rent  is  quite  low  compared  with 
other  rents  in  Washington,  especially  properties  used  for  office  pur- 
poses. In  making  the  lease  we  only  had  the  right  under  the  law 
to  make  it  for  one  year.  If  we  had  had  the  right  to  make  it  for 
five  years,  we  could  have  done  better. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ask  for  that  authority? 

Mr.  Bracken.  For  the  privilege  of  renting  it  for  five  years? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir;  we  asked  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  submitted  in  the  estimates? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I think  the  hearing  will  show  that.  I think  it  is 
in  the  record.  When  we  came  to  make  the  lease  those  were  the  best 
terms  for  an  option  that  they  would  give  us. 

The  Chairman.  I am  reading  from  the  hearing  of  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  appropriation  is  now  $15,000? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  $20,000? 

Mr.  Bracken.  No,  sir ; we  want  just  what  we  think  we  will  require  to  get 
this  building.  We  have  estimated  on  $20,000  for  rental,  but  $17,500  will  be 
adequate.  This  will  enable  us,  if  necessary,  to  secure  the  full  11  floors. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  got  the  full  11  floors  for  a little  bit  over  $17,000. 
This  amount  of  $16,363  is  for  the  10  floors,  and  $822  was  paid  for 
a part  of  the  11th  floor,  or  what  was  really  the  second  floor.  The 
exact  amount  was  $17,235. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  in  the  hearing  to  show  that  you 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  leasing  for  five  years.  How  much  increase 
of  rent  will  there  be? 

Mr.  Bracken.  About  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  are  now  paying  for  the  Davidson  Building,  at 
Fifteenth  and  K Streets,  $20,836.35  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  you  said  it  was  a little  over  $16,000  ? 

Mr.  Choate.  That  was  for  11  floors,  and  we  got  the  ground  floor. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  12  floors? 

Mr.  Choate.  Yes,  sir;  12  floors.  We  have  the  whole  building 
and  a large  part  of  the  cellar. 

The  Chairman.  The  cellar  was  included  before  for  storage  pur- 
poses ? 

Mr.  Choate.  No,  sir;  we  only  had  one  room  for  storage.  Next 
year  the  increased  rent  will  be  $22,600  for  what  we  now  have. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  increase  asked? 

Mr.  Choate.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bracken.  They  say  they  could  have  rented  the  building  for 
much  more  money  than  we  are  paying  for  it  this  year,  and  for  which 
they  had  verbally  agreed  to  rent  it.  They  said  at  the  time  that  the 
cost  of  the  building  to  them  was  about  $50,000  more  than  the  esti- 
mate, as  I recall,  and  at  the  time  they  made  the  proposition  to  us. 
I think  that  an  exaggeration,  but  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  increase 
in  costs  all  along  the  line.  They  took  into  consideration,  they  said, 
the  demand  for  the  rental  of  property,  and  the  fact  that  on  the 
market  they  could  get  more  money  than  they  were  asking  us  for  the 
building;  but  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  hunt  a tenant  and  did 
not  want  to  change  things  in  the  building,  and,  further,  they  would 
give  us  an  option  for  next  year  to  make  a lease,  but  that  they  could 
not  do  it  upon  the  terms  of  the  original  lease. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  get  a lease  for  five  years? 

Mr.  Choate.  They  asked  us,  when  they  first  began,  to  take  a five- 
year  lease. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Originally  we  asked  for  that,  and  they  agreed  to 
make  it  on  a basis  of  $15,000  for  five  years,  but  at  the  time  when 
the  question  of  an  option  for  another  year  was  up  they  said  that 
they  did  not  want  to  give  an  option  for  more  than  one  year,  as  I 
recall  it. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  they  have  changed  their  minds. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  started  out  with  only  10  floors.  We  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  lower  floor  originally. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I might  say  that  the  question  has  not  been  up 
recently,  or  since  these  new  temporary  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed. We  do  not  want  to  move,  but  we  have  outgrown  the  build- 
ing. It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  and  if  we  were  given  the  right 
to  take  a five-year  lease  to  that  building  to-day,  I do  not  believe  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  entering  into  it. 

Mr.  Colter.  I would  be  against  committing  ourselves  to  a five-year 
lease  on  that  building.  I look  on  a building  as  a tool,  and  I do  not 
think  that  building  is  an  efficient  tool  for  our  work  or  for  work  of 
the  description  we  are  engaged  in.  We  are  using  big  units ‘of  men  in 
our  work,  and  this  is  a long,  narrow,  ungainly  sort  of  building,  with 
bad  halls  and  many  partitions.  I do  not  think  it  is  an  economical 
tool  to  operate  with  for  the  governmental  purpose  that  we  are  carry- 
ing on.  I would  not  like  to  be  tied  to  that  building.  I would  rather 
move  into  one  of  these  temporary  war  structures. 

Mr.  Choate.  If  we  went  into  next  year  with  the  quarters  that  we 
now  have,  and  you  allowed  us  the  amounts  we  are  now  paying,  the 
amount  we  have  estimated  for  could  be  $5,522  less  than  what  we 
now  pay. 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  Southern  Building 
for  the  next  three  months,  or  until  July  1.  I certainly  hope  that  the 
new  structures  will  make  vacant  some  buildings  that  we  can  rent 
cheaper,  or  that  some  provision  will  be  made  by  which  we  can  get 
space  in  some  of  the  Government  buildings.  I do  not  care  whether 
it  is  in  one  of  the  temporary  buildings  or  in  one  of  the  older  struc- 
tures. I do  not  think  we  are  justified  in  spending  Government  money 
in  paying  the  rental  of  $1.25  per  square  foot  now  paid  in  the  South- 
ern Building. 

Mr.  Choate.  We  have  everything  furnished  for  that, 

Mr.  Bracken.  But  we  do  not  need  that  kind  of  an  office,  right  in 
the  business  heart  of  Washington  to  transact  the  business  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  not  the  place  where  we  ought  to  be.  We  ought 
to  be  in  a back  alley  somewhere.  We  are  an  expert-accountant  con- 
cern, and  we  ought  to  be  on  a back  street,  away  from  the  high-priced 
real  estate,  so  that  we  could  operate  this  thing  in  an  economical  way. 
We  ought,  also,  by  all  means,  I think,  to  be  down  there  near  the  war 
activities,  because  that  would  mean  an  economy  of  time.  This  eternal 
running  back  and  forth  could  be  cut  down.  The  best  place  for  us 
would  be  the  building  occupied  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  right 
alongside  the  War  Industries  Board,  so  that  we  could  be  close  to  the 
purchasing  end  of  the  war  activities.  That  would  be  an  economy 
and  would  be  the  sensible  place  for  us  to  be.  These  temporary  build- 
ings are  good  enough  for  the  kind  of  work  we  are  doing.  They  are 
perfectly  adaptable  to  our  purposes;  they  are  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated,  and  are  well  suited  to  our  purposes  during  this  time. 
Then,  after  the  war  is  over,  we  can  look  around  and  make  some 
definite  plans  for  the  future.  I think  that  some  temporary  expedient 
should  be  worked  out  now.  It  would  make  a very  great  saving,  not 
only  a money  saving,  but  a saving  in  efficiency  and  time.  As  it  is  now,. 
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we  have  to  make  25-minute  journeys  to  attend  10-minute  conferences. 
I talked  to  Mr.  Baruch  about  that  the  other  day;  suggested  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  the  expert  accountants  in 
one  of  the  temporary  buildings  down  there  near  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  building  is  he  alloting  space? 

Mr.  Colver.  If  I did  not  use  my  words  in  exactly  the  right 
sense 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . I do  not  know  of  any  building  that 
he  has  any  control  over. 

Mr.  Colver.  I presume  he  has  not.  What  I had  in  mind  was  not 
that  he  would  allot  the  building,  but  that  if  he  would  express  the 
opinion  or  suggestion  that  we  would  be  more  useful  if  we  were  in  a 
building  close  to  him  provision  would  be  made  for  us.  That  would 
be  a better  way  of  expressing  it. 

WITNESS  FEES,  MILEAGE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  “ F or  witness  fees  and  mileage,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 9 of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act,  $15,000.”  How  much 
have  you  spent  this  year? 

Mr.  Choate.  Only  about  $3,000.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  I know  you  have  not.  I was  wondering  if  you 
needed  $15,000. 

Mr.  Bracken.  When  Mr.  Chantland  gets  through  with  his  presen- 
tation of  the  work  that  we  have  on  the  calendar  of  cases,  that  will 
show  you. 

Mr.  Chantland.  It  will  show  you  that  $15,000  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Colver.  I think  that  figure  should  be  permitted  to  remain. 
While  you  have  always  given  us  the  figure  asked  for — $15,000 — it  has 
never  been  exhausted  up  to  date.  I feel  sure  that  the  fact  that  the 
expenditures  under  that  appropriation  have  never  even  aproxi- 
mated  the  appropriation,  you  can  trust  us  with  the  money  and  that 
we  will  not  waste  it. 


UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a little  fund,  as  funds  go  now,  of 
$47,915.92.  How  much  of  it  have  you  left  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  All  that  appears  there — $32,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  fund  should  not  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  feel  safe  having  that  fund  as  a little  reserve. 
We  do  not  know  what  work  the  commission  will  be  called  upon  to  do. 

Mr.  Colver.  With  respect  to  that  little  fund,  it  is  very  hard  to  get 
any  money  out  of  it,  because  we  guard  it  sacredly  as  being  the  thing 
that  some  time  is  going  to  take  us  through  a serious  situation. 

Mr.  Choate.  That  does  not  make  your  appropriations  appear  any 
larger. 

The  Chairman.  I know.  We  do  not  allow  moneys  that  have  been 
appropriated  to  .continue  on  the  general  proposition  that  some  day 
there  will  be  a need  for  them. 

Mr.  Colver.  I know  that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  real  reason  why  that  fund  should  not 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury? 
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Mr.  Colver.  Xot  if  you  think  it  is  not  proper  and  reasonable  to 
trust  us  with  that  amount  to  be  used  utterly  and  really  to  meet  an 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be;  but  that  same  argument  is  pre- 
sented by  every  department. 

Mr.  Colter.  I know  it  is  a weak  argument.  It  can  not  be  done  as 
to  every  department. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  does  the  fund  amount  to  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  $32,000. 


Monday,  April  1,  1918. 

EXPLORATIONS  OF  ECONOMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  back  to  your  general  fund,  I believe 
you  wanted  to  make  a statement  touching  the  program  upon  which 
this  very  large  estimate  is  based? 

Dr.  Walker.  I have  been  directed  to  speak  on  one  aspect  of  the 
matter,  namely,  the  economic  department  investigations  and  the  work 
of  the  economic  department,  which  overlaps  to  some  degree  the  esti- 
mate of  the  legal  department.  I should  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
the  work  of  the  department  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  on,  because  the 
work  is  chiefly  that  of  investigation;  in  other  words,  exploration. 
To  estimate  the  cost  of  exploration  is  a difficult  thing,  because  it  is 
not  like  a project  that  you  know  exactly  the  limits  of,  and  it  is  not 
like  a thing  which  you  are  doing  over  and  over  again  and  know 
what  it  will  cost,  as  you  would  know  a certain  established  form  of 
factory  products.  You  have  to  go  by  experience  of  things  that  are 
most  nearly  similar  to  it  and  mafe  computations  as  to  what  the  lines 
of  exploration  will  be  and  how  many  different  classes  of  men  it 
will  take. 

Row,  furthermore,  you  have  to  make  the  estimate  at  a very  con- 
siderable period,  of  course,  before  the  time  for  which  the  appropria- 
tion applying  is  going  to  run.  That  adds  to  your  difficulty.  You  do 
not  know  just  what  the  situation  will  be  at  that  time  on  account  of 
the  work  already  in  hand.  Further,  there  is  a great  deal  of  work  of 
an  unforeseen  character  that  arises.  The  F ederal  Trade  Commission 
is  required  by  law,  at  the  direction  of  Congress  or  of  the  President, 
and  in  certain  cases  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  make 
investigations,  and  it  can  not  predict  when,  nor  can  these  other  bodies 
adAuse  in  advance  what  they  will  call  on  the  commission  to  do.  So 
there  are  a great  number  of  unknown  quantities,  and  to  make  an 
estimate  is  to  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  prophecy;  that  is 
obviously  a difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  an  estimate  only  of  the  prob- 
able expense  of  what  might  reasonably  be  undertaken  or  advan- 
tageously undertaken.  Our  position  in  making  this  estimate  was 
especially  difficult  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  pre- 
vailing during  the  war.  The  possible  lines  of  inquiry  that  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  might  be  directed  to  make  were  not  so  capable 
of  definition  or  prediction  as  they  would  be  in  normal  times,  but  the 
commission  in  making  this  estimate  for  the  economic  work  proceeded 
on  the  following  principle : They  took  up  certain  projects  that  might 
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be  advantageously  pursued  by  the  commission  and  then  made  as  near 
as  they  could  a reasonable  estimate  of  what  such  projects  might  cost 
to  perform.  I do  not  need  to  speak  now  in  any  detail  of  the  special 
work  that  we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  this  year  and  some  of  which 
will  continue  undoubted^  after  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Extraordinary  work  was  suddenly  put  on  the  commission  for  the 
Food  Administration,  for  which,  however,  a special  appropriation 
was  made,  and  extraordinary  work  was  put  on  the  commission  for 
the  determination  of  costs  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  for  which  provision  was  made  by  the  President  out  of  a special 
fund  at  his  disposal.  If  when  investigations  were  determined  on 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress  appropriations  were  always  made 
with  them,  the  situation  would  be  different.  But  the  practice 
hitherto  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  for  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  throughout  the  period  of  its  existence — and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Corporations  did  the  work,  practically,  that  the  economic 
department  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  now  does — has  been 
to  work  on  a fixed  appropriation,  generally  in  a lump  sum,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  Congress,  was  reasonable  to  allow  for  the  work 
and  the  probability  of  expenditure  that  would  be  imposed  on  the 
organization.  But  to  make  the  estimates  for  appropriation  of  a 
more  definite  character,  as  I have  said,  the  commission  took  certain 
particular  projects  as  possibly,  in  their  opinion,  desirable  to  be  per- 
work,  as  near  as  could  he  done  for  exploratory  work  of  that  char- 
acter. 

Xow,  with  that  comparatively  brief  introduction  I will  say  that 
the  total  amount  estimated  for  the  economic  department  on  the  basis 
of  the  projects  that  I will  presently  speak  of  more  specifically  is 
$673,000  for  the  salaries,  and  in  connection  with  these  particular 
projects  they  have  estimated  that  the  legal  work,  which  will  also  be 
spoken  of  more  particularly,  would  involve  $104,000  for  salaries. 
Then  they  have  estimated  that  the  travel  expense,  as  it  may  be  briefly 
called — that  is,  expense  for  transportation,  per  diem,  and  the  usual 
minor  allowances — would  amount  to  $168,000.  In  regard  to  the 
travel  expense.  I might  say  at  the  outset  that  we  can  not,  of  course, 
ever  predict  any  more  than  for  the  other  expense  what  it  will  amount 
to  with  any  exactness,  but  experience  has  shown  this,  and  I should 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  it : That  there  tends  to  be  a certain  ratio 
between  travel  expense  and  the  expense  of  investigations  generally. 
Roughly  speaking,  it  is  about  20  per  cent.  In  the  investigations  that 
I am  going  to  speak  of  more  specially  the  travel  expense  has  been 
estimated  at  different  ratios  for  each  one,  according  to  the  apparent 
probability  of  a different  degree  of  travel  being  involved  in  one  case 
than  in  the  other,  and  it  ranges  in  this  particular  group  of  projects 
from  14  per  cent  in  one  case  to  30  per  cent  in  another.  The  average 
is  17.5  per  cent.  So  you  can  see  that  we  are  somewhat  under  the 
average  experience.  The  first  project  that  was  estimated  on  was 
what  is  entitled  for  brevity  “corporation  reports.”  The  projects  in 
the  order  that  I propose  to  speak  of  them  is  as  follows : 

1,  Corporation  reports;  2,  trade  associations;  3,  petroleum;  4, 
bituminous  coal;  5,  anthracite;  6,  lumber,  7,  resale  prices;  and  8, 
foreign  trade. 
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The  Chairman.  They  are  stated  in  the  order  of  what  you  consider 
their  importance? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  the  first  is  the  first  in  importance  and  possi- 
bly the  second  is  the  second  in  importance.  As  I shall  show  later, 
some  of  these  others  are  connected  with  resolutions  of  Congress 
which  have  directed  the  commission  to  do  certain  work,  which  work 
is  still  either  undone  or  only  partly  done.  But  I would  not  attempt 
to  say  what  the  order  of  importance  is,  because  I have  no  instruction 
in  that  matter,  and  my  opinion  might  differ  from  that  of  the  com- 
mission. Besides  that,  there  are  two  other  items  that  must  be  con- 
sidered. Ninth,  the  economic  work  in  connection  with  unfair  com- 
petition complaints,  and,  tenth,  the  general  supervisory  item  of  the 
economic  board,  which  directs  the  economic  work,  the  overhead.  Of 
course,  if  the  Congress,  or  other  authority  qualified  by  law  to  direct 
the  commission  to  do  work,  should  impose  upon  it  certain  things  to 
do  for  which  no  specific  appropriation  was  made,  but  the  perform- 
ance of  which  was  urgent,  it  might  have  to  displace  some  of  these 
things  that  are  projected  and  estimated  for  and  perform  immediately 
the  things  that  are  so  directed  to  be  done. 

CORPORATION  REPORTS. 

Speaking  first  of  the  item  first  mentioned,  namely,  corporation 
reports,  I wish  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  that  general  caption. 
The  commission,  under  section  6 of  its  law,  is  empowered  to  demand 
annual  and  special  reports  from  corporations,  and  the  debates  in 
Congress  show  that  it  was  contemplated  by  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  that  there  should  be  in  the  work  of  the  commission  com- 
prehensive information  collected  from  corporations  in  regard  to 
their  financial  and  other  operations.  That  work  has  never  been 
done  because  the  commission  never  had  the  money  to  attempt  a 
project  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  present  that  need  before  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Not  in  as  definite  and  comprehensive  way  as  in  this 
project,  no. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  now  want  to  present  it  in  a more 
comprehensive  way,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  about  as  bad  a 
time  to  undertake  general  basic  sort  of  work  as  you  could  pick  out? 

Dr.  Walker.  Well,  perhaps  the  best  answer  that  could  be  made  to  ' 
that — whether  it  will  be  convincing  to  your  mind  or  not,  I can  not 
say — would  be  that  if  this  information  had  been  collected  before  the 
war  the  Government  would  have  been  in  a much  better  position  in 
regard  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  war  than  it  has  been  by  being  better 
informed  about  industrial  conditions  and  about  the  situation  of  the 
several  industries  than  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  same  general  statement  could  be  made  as  to 
any  activity  for  the  acquisition  of  human  knowledge,  could  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I would  like  to  say  that  the  program  we  are  now 
laying  before  you  we  think  could  be  stated  in  just  these  few  words: 
We  have  contemplated  a program  in  preparation  for  peace  just  as 
we  are  now  engaged  in  a program  in  preparation  for  war  at  the  end 
of  these  extraordinary  diversions  and  upsettings  of  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  trade  by  reason  of  the  war. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  gentlemen  that  you  can 
not  have  peace  until  you  finish  having  war,  and  that  you  can  not 
finish  having  war  if  you  are  going  to  divert  a great  deal  of  the 
energy'  of  the  Xation  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  into  inquiries 
touching  what  you  are  going  to  do  after  the  war  is  ended? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  think  that  such  a relatively  insignificant  branch 
of  the  Government  as  we  represent  might  very  well  devote  some 
attention  and  some  industry  to  exactly  that  end — to  the  preparation 
now 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Would  you  be  surprised  if  I told 
you  that  same  plea  is  being  made  by  more  than  a dozen  agencies  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  further  taken  into  consideration  this 
view  of  the  situation:  That  a great  deal  of  the  investigation  that 
might  be  made  at  this  time  along  the  lines  you  have  suggested  might 
be  of  very  little  value,  and  probably  would  be  of  little  value,  when 
normal  conditions  are  restored,  because  it  will  apply  to  conditions 
that  are  abnormal?  You  make  certain  lines  of  investigation  with 
regard  to  abnormal  conditions  in  a time  of  abnormal  conditions — 
abnormal  conditions  patent  to  everybody — and  a great  deal  of  in- 
vestigation might  be  carried  on  along  those  lines  that  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value  when  you  reach  normal  conditions  or  as 
a basis  of  working  out  plans  of  operation  during  normal  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  We  have  had  that  in  mind  and  this  is  the  way  it  has 
appealed  to  our  minds : That  there  is  the  general  impression  or  gen- 
eral admission  that  great  disadjustments  are  taking  place,  but  it  is 
only  general  knowledge;  it  is  not  specific  knowledge.  When  Con- 
gress comes  to  legislate  for  the  purpose  of  unscrambling  all  these 
eggs — the  return  to  the  normal — it  would  seem  to  be  of  very  great 
value  to  Congress  to  have  at  its  hands  charts  prepared  currently,  as 
the  events  have  happened,  which  will  show  just  what  and  how  great 
the  disadjustment  of  industry  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  the  difference  of  viewpoint  is  con- 
tained in  your  very  statement? 

Mr.  Colver.  Perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  that  when  Congress  comes  to  undo, 
which  seems  to  be  predicated  upon. the  idea  that  the  Government 
must  control,  rearrange,  and  reset  all  industries,  whereas  to  the  ex- 
tent it  does  it  will  probably  mess  it  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I would  like  to  say  that  in  the  problems  dealt  with 
in  the  matter  of  the  regulation  of  prices  mistakes  that  have  been 
made  have  been  because  of  the  lack  of  information.  Yow,  this  whole 
project,  this  whole  estimate,  is  based  upon  putting  in  some  branch 
of  the  Government  the  duty  of  finding  facts. 

Mr.  Colver.  But  the  program  we  suggest  to  you  is  not  a program 
for  the  preparation  of  a lot  of  theories  to  be  handed  to  you,  but 
simply  the  preparation,  collation,  and  digestion  of  facts  on  which — 
not  theory — practice  can  be  founded. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a collection  of  facts  that 
was  not  the  result  of  certain  theories?  The  scientific  mind  that  can 
simply  gather  facts  and  nothing  more  is  so  rare  that  only  in  a gen- 
eration do  you  occasionally  develop  one  or  two  such  minds. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Then  it  will  be  for  Congress  to  separate  the  facts 
from  the  scientific  conclusions. 
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Dr.  Walker.  But  the  scientific  man  in  going  after  facts  would 
distinguish  between  those  that  are  important  and  those  which  are  in- 
significant. There  is  no  use  in  collecting  all  facts  because  many  of 
them  are  of  no  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  along  with  your  statement. 

Dr.  Walker.  Well,  now,  this  project,  such  as  it  is,  contains  in  it 
really  four  subdivisions,  which  are  more  or  less  specific  branches  of 
the  whole  thing.  One  may  be  described  as  general  financial  reports 
of  corporations;  that  is  to  say,  annual  returns  of  corporations  re- 
garding their  investment  and  profits.  When  the  plans  have  been 
worked  out  in  detail  it  may  be  the  filing  of  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
profit- and-loss  statement  or  some  part  of  it,  but  not  necessarily  in  any 
detail. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  have  you  considered 
what  the  average  business  man  is  saying  touching  the  time  he  has 
spent  in  complying  with  some  order  of  some  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment touching  some  sort  of  a statement?  Do  you  know  that  in 
practically  every  bank  and  every  trust  company  in  this  country  has 
grown  up  a division  created  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  comply 
with  the  constant  additional  orders  that  are  made  by  governmental 
agencies  for  statistical  returns? 

Dr.  Walker.  Any  corporation  that  does  not  have  such  a statement 
ought  to  have  it ; if  it  does  have  it,  it  is  a matter  of  two  or  three  hours’ 
work  to  make  the  statement  and  return  it;  it  is  simply  a question  of 
a stenographer  copying  it  and  an  officer  sending  in  the  return,  so  far 
as  that  goes. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  that  is  not  the  experi- 
ence of  many  of  them ; that  instead  of  being  two  or  three  hours’  work 
it  often  requires  the  time  of  highly  paid  and  skilled  people  for  days, 
weeks,  and  months  in  order  to  try  and  comply  with  the  different  rules 
and  regulations  that  are  frequently  made  by  departmental  clerks — 
the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  the  Customs  Service,  various  branches 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency — forty  different  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  requiring  various  and  sundry  kinds  of  reports  until  it 
has  reached  the  point  where  a large  percentage  of  the  activity  of 
concerns  is  not  directed  to  the  performance  of  the  functions  for  which 
they  came  into  existence  but  for  giving  information  or  supposed  in- 
formation to  various  departments  of  the  Government? 

Dr.  Walker.  Personally  I would  not  be  in  favor  of  performing  a 
project  of  this  kind  unless  I thought  it  was  going  to  be  beneficial  to 
all  concerned.  I think  that  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation of  this  character  would  not  only  be  of  advantage  to  the 
Government  but  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  business  men  of 
the  country  and  to  the  public,  and  I think  that  the  commission  always 
has  those  three  points  of  view  in  mind  in  deciding  on  the  desirability 
of  an  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  an  investigation  do  you  propose? 
Let  us  see  what  you  propose  doing  and  how  you  propose  doing  it  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  thing  has  not  been  worked  out  in  detail,  but  on 
this  first  element  of  this  part  of  the  project  I should  say  that  if  we 
had  some  information — not  all  the  details  of  the  books,  of  course,  but 
some  definite  information  regarding  the  amount  of  the  investment  in 
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different  lines  of  industry  and  the  rate  of  return  on  it — we  would  re- 
port back  to  the  business  world  the  extent  of  the  investment  in  dif- 
ferent lines  of  industry  and  the  rate  of  return,  the  average  rate,  and 
so  on,  for  the  country  as  a whole,  for  localities  and  by  industries,  di- 
vided, perhaps  also,  sectionally,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  business  community. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  advise  business  whether  it  ought  to 
go  into  a particular  line  of  business  or  stay  out  of  it  and  whether  that 
line  is  oversupplied  or  undersupplied? 

Dr.  Walker.  Xo  ; not  advise  them  but  inform  them.  • 

The  Chairman-  You  inform  them  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
them,  of  course? 

Dr.  Walker.  Xo:  let  them  decide  for  themselves.  This  project 
has  at  least  had  the  commendation  and  support  of  men,  we  will  say, 
like  Mr.  Hurley,  formerly  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who  cer- 
tainly is  in  close  touch  with  the  business  community  and  interested 
in  their  problems,  and  I should  think  that  at  least  would  be  an  indica- 
tion that  the  thing  is  not  a wild  vagary  of  a bureaucratic  mind. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  an  indication,  in  addition,  to  the 
bureau  that  presented  it  that  it  met  the  viewpoint  of  a gentleman  who 
was  formerly  in  that  bureau? 

Dr.  Walker.  When  he  first  came  here  you  might  say  he  came  di- 
rectly out  of  the  business  world. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  admit  that  it  has  Mr.  Hurley’s  commenda- 
tion. Let  us  move  on. 

Dr.  Walker.  It  did  not  begin  with  him  that  I know  of,  but  it  com- 
mended itself  to  his  attention,  and  a tentative  effort  was  made,  as 
you  will  see  from  past  annual  reports  of  the  commission,  to  do  some- 
thing along  that  line  but  not  with  sufficiently  satisfactory  results  to 
warrant  publication,  and  it  was  seen  that  it  would  have  to  be  done  in 
a thoroughgoing  manner. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  propose  doing  it? 

Dr.  Walker.  I should  expect,  naturally,  that  under  the  power  of 
section  6 the  commission  would  require  a statement,  for  example, 
of  the  assets  and  liabilities  and  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the  companies, 
and  then  not  disclose  the  individual  companies’  returns  to  the  business 
world  and  to  the  public  at  large,  but 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Are  you  not  practically  getting  that 
information  now  on  your  income-tax  returns? 

Dr.  Walker.  But  it  is  not  available  to  the  business  world  or  to  the 
public. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  available  to  the  Government.  If  it  was  de- 
sirable— and  I say  if  it  was  desirable — to  get  such  statistics  from 
which  to  draw  conclusions  that  would  enable  you — using  your 
phrase — to  inform  the  public,  why  could  it  not  be  done  through  your 
use  of  the  information  that  is  now  required  to  be  furnished,  without 
requesting  an  additional  report  from  the  various  industries? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  that  is  quite  possible,  but  I would  suggest 
that  it  would  have  to  be  done,  in  that  case,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  rather  than  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  provision  for  a classification  of  the  returns 
and  a method  of  keeping  track  of  them  by  the  lines  of  industry  or 
business,  so  that  it  could  be  successfully  handled.  We  can  not,  in  a 
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practical  way  at  least,  have  any  access  to  or  use  of  that  information 
now,  and  there  might  be  some  necessity,  because  of  accounting  prin- 
ciples, to  make  changes  in  some  respects  or  add  some  questions  to  the 
schedule  of  information  that  is  furnished  under  the  income  tax.  I 
do  not  regard  that  as  an  entirely  impracticable  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  see  any  of  the  cartoons  of  America  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  In  what  publications? 

The  Chairman.  In  any  of  them;  just  cartoons  of  America? 

Dr.  Walker.  Uncle  Sam,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Any  cartoons  in  the  various  publications.  They 
are  very  impressive,  because  they  frequently  serve  to  pictorially  show 
what  is  passing  through  the  minds  of  the  citizens.  I suspect  that 
there  have  been  more  cartoons  recently  of  various  people  trying  to 
comply  with  the  Government  requirements  for  various  forms  of  re- 
turns then  on  any  other  subject  and  I commend  them  to  you  as 
an  illustration  of  what  the  people — not  Government  bureaus — are 
thinking. 

Dr.  Walker.  Might  I add  that  a brief  statement  about  these 
projects  will  be  filed  with  the  committee,  if  the  committee  desires, 
and  what  I am  saying  is  merely  an  offhand  statement  of  the  same 
propositions  to  enable  the  committee,  if  it  chooses,  to  ask  questions. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  rather  have  your  oral  statement  than  a 
written  statement. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  second  subdivision  that  was  contemplated  in 
connection  with  corporation  reports  was  a more  careful  study  and 
analysis  of  certain  basic  industries  or,  rather,  particular  basic  indus- 
tries. The  Trade  Commission,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
before  the  commission  was  established,  has  found  that  in  a good 
many  cases  the  abnormal  developments  in  industry — crises  and  con- 
ditions of  breaking  down  of  relations  of  supply  and  demand  which, 
of  course,  we  have  seen  particularly  illustrated  in  the  last  year  and 
a half — have  often  arisen  from  a lack  of  information  about  an  indus- 
try by  the  parties  in  the  industry.  The  trade  associations,  to  some 
extent,  have  helped  their  members  but  they  do  not  include,  of  course, 
all  the  industry,  and  the}^  do  not  help  the  outsider  at  all.  I think 
the  newsprint-paper  investigation  and  the  developments  that  have 
occurred  since  it  began  are  good  illustrations  of  the  need  of  more 
comprehensive  information  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  those  in 
the  industry  and  those  outside. 

The  resolutions  of  Congress  themselves  have  directed  investiga- 
tions by  the  commission  with  a view  to  bringing  out  facts  that  will 
enable  Congress — that  was  the  tenor  of  the  resolutions,  at  least — to 
decide  whether  changes  of  a legislative  character  are  necessary  with 
respect  to  one  industry  as  compared  to  another.  A case  in  point  is 
that  of  bituminous  coal,  of  which  I will  speak  more  particularly 
later.  The  idea  was  to  take  the  basic  industries,  as  selected  by  the 
commission  or  suggested  to  the  commission,  and  one  might  be  coal, 
another  might  be  iron  and  steel,  another  might  be  lumber,  another 
might  be  meat  products  and  possibly  also  textiles.  There  should  be 
only  a few  taken  up  to  start  with,  and  those  mentioned  are  certain 
ones  that  occur  to  me  to  be  of  great  public  interest  to-day  on  account 
of  the  character  of  their  business,  their  magnitude,  and  the  interest 
that  the  consumer  would  have  in  a settlement  of  the  problems  re- 
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garding  them.  The  idea  was  that  the  commission  should  act  as  a 
sort  of  association  for  those  industries ; keep  in  close  touch  with  their 
current  production,  stocks  and  prices  reecived,  and  convey  that  in- 
formation to  the  people  in  the  industry,  as  well  as  to  the  public,  that 
information  being  considered  as  of  great  benefit  to  all.  That  is  just 
what  these  associations  in  certain  cases  are  trying  to  do  for  them- 
selves, but  they  often  fall  down  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  they 
have  no  power  to  make  it  comprehensive  and  yet  they  desire  to  make 
it  comprehensive. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  that  there  is  a bill  pending  for  the  tak- 
ing of  the  decennial  census  at  a cost  which  will  run  into  a good  many 
millions  of  dollars,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  collating,  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  much  of  the  very  data  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of. 

Dr.  Walker.  Let  me  draw  a distinction.  I have  never  been  in  the 
Census,  but  I have  been  fairly  familiar  with  it  for  a great  many 
years  and  have  special  reason  to  be  interested.  The  census  is  gen- 
erally a “ post-mortem  ” proposition.  It  collects  certain  information 
but  can  only  publish  that  information  after  a certain  time.  The 
magnitude  of  the  effort  and  the  kind  of  information  obtained  is  such 
that  you  get  it  a year  or  two — and  can  only  expect  to  get  it  a year  or 
two — after  the  information  is  collected.  This  is  a different  propo- 
sition. This  proposes  to  keep  in  close  current  touch  with  the  indus- 
tries, each  project  or  subproject  having  a staff  specially  devoted  to 
that  work  and  in  intimate  association  with  the  people  in  the  business 
and  turning  out  the  information  to  the  people  within  two  weeks  or  a 
month. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  examine  your  proposition.  Do  you  propose 
to  start  out  with  all  industries  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Xo,  sir;  I should  think,  taking  my  individual  opinion 
on  it,  that  this  coming  year  we  might  start  with  four  or  five  indus- 
tries, and  then  gradually  expand. 

The  Chairman.  Eventually,  however,  you  would  expect  to  be  in  a 
position  where  you  would  be  able  to  give  current  information  on  all 
the  industries  of  America  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Xot  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  major  ones? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  the  basic  and  major  industries  should  be 
covered. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  doing  so,  how  does  it  happen  that  that  job 
is  one  of  too  much  magnitude  for  the  Census  to  handle,  but  is  not  too 
large  for  you  to  handle  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  Census,  having  the  duties  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution  and  Congress 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  All  that  the  Constitution  wisely  did 
was  to  provide  for  the  counting  of  noses. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  Constitution  did  not  require  anything  beyond 
the  enumeration  of  the  population,  and  Congress,  by  legislation,  pro- 
vided for  industrial  and  agricultural  statistics,  etc.  Xow,  the  project 
here  is  not  to  hand  something  back  to  the  public  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened years  ago.  which  is  very  necessary  information  for  the  people 
and  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  even  if  it  is  not  of 
present  importance  in  deciding  what  they  will  produce  and  sell.  It 
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is  indispensable  information  for  any  well-ordered  Government  and 
for  any  well-ordered  business  organization.  But  it  is  also  desirable 
to  have  current  information  going  out  to  the  industries  and  to  the 
people  dealing  with  the  industries  that  affect  their  daily  affairs. 
Now,  this  is  attempting  to  do  in  a measure  in  respect  to  those  indus- 
tries what  their  associations  are  doing  now,  but  are  doing  imperfectly 
and  unsuccessfully,  and,  I venture  to  say,  at  much  more  expense  than 
that  at  which  the  Government  could  do  the  same  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  addition  of  expense  lies  in  this  particular: 
That,  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  being  borne  voluntarily  by  those  who 
desire  to  obtain  the  results;  whereas,  through  your  method  it  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  taxpayer,  whether  he  desires  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Walker.  I beg  to  differ  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  fact,  whether  you  differ  or  not.  In 
one  instance  the  taxpayers  would  pay  for  it  and  in  the  other  instance 
these  people  now  voluntarily  assume  to  pay  it.  Now,  whether  they 
pass  it  on  to  the  consumer  or  not 

Dr.  Walker  (interposing).  It  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in 
either  case.  I think  you  are  mistaken  about  the  fact  that  the  appro- 
priation made  by  assessments,  or  money  provided  b}^  the  assessment 
of  members  of  the  several  organizations  to  do  this  work,  can  not  be 
better  and  more  cheaply  done  by  the  Government 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I have  not  said  anything  about 
that.  I said  that  in  one  instance  the  industries  pay  for  it,  and  in 
the  other  instance  the  public  pays  for  it.  That  is  the  fact. 

Dr.  Walker.  In  the  long  run  the  public  will  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

Mr.  Colver.  I am  not  very  strong  on  theory,  but  I think  I can 
cover  a specific  question  or  a specific  instance  with  the  facts.  May 
I say  a few  words  about  what  we  did  as  to  news-print  paper,  just 
as  an  illustration  of  what  could  be  done  in  these  other  matters? 
It  came  about  by  the  direction  of  Congress  that  we  were  to  investi- 
gate the  production  of  news-print  paper.  We  very  soon  found  that 
that  involved  all  wood  pulp  and  the  products  of  wood  pulp.  We 
found  that  there  were  four  major  associations  in  the  United  States 
collecting  certain  information  on  the  subject.  We  found  that  the 
news-print  paper  manufacturers,  or  the  big  ones,  were  spending 
upward  of  $50,000  a year  in  this  way;  that  the  book-print  paper 
manufacturers  were  spending  upward  of  $20,000  on  their  statistical 
bureau;  that  the  consumers  of  news-print  paper  were  spending 
about  $30,000  a year  for  the  same  purpose,  or  the  big  ones  were, 
while  the  consumers  of  book-print  paper  were  spending  about 
$12,000  a year  for  that  purpose.  All  four  of  those  agencies . were 
gathering  information  which  was  confidential  as  to  themselves  and 
secret  as  to  themselves.  There  was  no  interchange  of  information. 
I can  not  remember  the  numberless  smaller  concerns  that  were 
financially  unable  to  pay  the  fees  necessary  to  belong  to  these  big 
institutions,  and  so,  not  being  able  to  get  into  the  big  shows,  they 
had  side  shows  of  their  own. 

All  of  the  public  and  the  users  of  paper  and  the  makers  of  all 
kinds  of  paper,  and  people  with  interests  of  one  kind  or  another, 
collected  information  that  they  exchanged  with  each  other,  and  they 
did  that  to  such  an  extent  that  they  came  perilously  near  the  law 
that  competitors  must  not  know  too  much  about  each  other’s  busi- 
ness. When  we  got  into  the  work  that  we  were  directed  to  do  by 
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Congress  we  found  that  we  had  in  our  hands  not  being  used  by  the 
public — and  when  I say  “ the  public  ” I mean  both  the  business  men 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  those  engaged  in  the  con- 
sumption of  it — as  I say,  we  found  that  we  had  very  much  more  and 
much  better  information  than  any  one  of  the  institutions  had,  or 
that  all  of  them  together  had.  So  we  began  to  put  out  once  a month 
all  the  information  of  all  the  branches  of  both  the  production  and 
the  consumption  of  wood  pulp  and  its  products  and  as  to  the  eco- 
nomical use  of  it.  Xow,  instead  of  having  their  voluminous  reports, 
we  have  boiled  it  down  to  six  pages.  Those  six  pages,  mimeo- 
graphed, were  issued  once  a week.  When  we  started  to  do  it  we  met 
the  same  objection  that  you  have  just  voiced.  They  said  that  the 
Government  was  going  to  ask  them  for  more  reports,  but  the  answer 
to  that  was,  “ You  are  making  these  reports  already;  we  are  asking 
for  nothing  except  what  you  are  making  already  to  each  other.” 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  true  of  all  trades.  I assume  that 
you  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  every  industry  in  this  country  is 
engaged  in  making  secret  and  semisecret  reports  and  in  publishing 
a lot  of  reports,  and  that  this  work  would  not  be  any  addition  to 
their  labors. 

Mr.  Colver.  I mean  to  say  exactly  that  thing.  These  six  pages 
were  prepared  beginning  in  September.  They  were  at  first  met  with 
prejudice  by  both  sides  of  the  industry,  the  producing  and  the  con- 
suming sides,  but  now  we  are  told  that  those  six  pages  contain  more 
and  better  information  than  they  themselves  ever  had,  and  the 
beauty  of  it  is  that  the  information  collected  by  public  agencies,  un- 
like that  collected  by  private  agencies,  is  furnished  to  both  sides,  the 
buyer  and  the  seller,  so  each  knows  all  about  the  essential  facts  of  the 
other  side.  There  are  no  business  secrets  disclosed,  but  all  parties 
know  the  trend  of  the  market.  That  work  was  costing  those  people — 
that  is,  the  biggest  associations — upward  of  $100,000  a year,  and  we 
have  done  it  since  September,  out  of  the  money  you  have  given  us, 
in  such  a way  that  the  high  cost  has  been  $400  a month,  or  $4,800  a 
year.  We  can  continue  to  do  it  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  the  only 
cost  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I do,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  contend  that  that  is  the  only  gov- 
ernmental cost  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  is  the  comparable  factor  with  their  expenditure  of 

$112,000. 

The  Chairman.  Xo : I deny  that  entirely,  because  you  are  assum- 
ing that  all  of  their  other  expense  has  ceased  by  virtue  of  your  en- 
tering the  field,  and  I do  not  think  the  facts  warrant  that  assumption 
at  all. 

Mr.  Colver.  I am  giving  only  the  figures  of  the  cost  of  their  sta- 
tistical departments. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  suppose  that  they  do  something  now 
in  order  to  furnish  you  with  this  information7 

Mr.  Colver.  Xot  through  their  statistical  departments. 

The  Chairman.  They  may  not  do  it  through  a statistical  depart- 
ment, but  they  do  it  through  some  human  agency.  It  does  not  just 
spring  up  like  Minerva. 
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Mr.  Colver.  That  was  the  expense — $112,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  something  that  I would  want  to  know 
more  about. 

Mr.  Colver.  These  gentlemen,  having  started  in  just  as  skeptical 
as  you  are,  now  say  that  it  is  a valuable  work  and  that  they  hope  we 
will  not  stop  it.  Here  is  what  happened  as  to  paper  when  the  coal 
trouble  started : We  were  able  when  that  emergency  arose  to  give  in- 
formation that  was  universally  acceptable.  We  were  able  to  tell  how 
much  paper  was  in  the  railroad  cars  at  the  time  of  the  emergency, 
how  much  was  under  manufacture,  how  much  was  in  the  hands  of 
jobbers,  and  how  much  was  in  the  purchasers’  hands  for  consumption. 
The  result  was  that  in  this  particular  industry  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  able  to  give  accurate  information,  so  that  while  the 
Government  imposed  hardships  on  many  industries  because  of  the 
war,  we  were  able  to  give  assistance,  both  to  the  Fuel  Administration 
and  to  the  Railroad  Transportation  Administration,  both  under  pri- 
vate control  and  since  then  under  Government  control,  so  that  of  all 
the  industries  we  had  that  paper  was  probably  the  least  disturbed. 
The  whole  operation  of  it,  in  time  of  emergency  as  well  as  in  time  of 
nonemergency  rested  on  that  complete  information.  This  is  not  like 
the  census  work  at  all.  The  men  must  see  every  day  the  curve  of 
consumption  and  they  must  see  the  curve  of  production,  and  the  work 
serves  to  stabilize  the  industry.  It  has  served  the  useful  purposes  of 
almost  all  of  the  old  organizations,  and  has  made  them  unnecessary. 
They  welcome  it,  and  it  costs  the  Government  $4,800  a year.  It  will 
save  the  public — and  when  I say  the  public,  I do  not  mean  just  the 
industry — ten  time  that  much — yes;  one  hundred  times  that  much. 
That  is  not  a theory.  That  is  practice,  and  that  work  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  these  things  could  use- 
fully be  done. 

The  Chairman.  I am  accepting,  that  at  its  full  face,  but,  of  course, 
I am  accepting  it  without  the  information  that  would  warrant  a 
cross-examination  as  to  many  of  your  statements.  I am  simply 
taking  every  statement  of  the  special  advocate  of  his  own  work,  and 
yet  it  does  not  follow  that  because  of  that  you  should  now  go  to 
work  in  the  same  way  with  respect  to  all  of  the  industries;  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  results  will  flow  from  it,  or  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  take  up  the  work  in  exactly  the  way  you  have  laid  it  out, 
nor  does  it  meet  the  general  proposition  of  the  desirability  of  doing 
it  now. 

Mr.  Colver.  And  yet  the  people  interested  in  other  large  and  im- 
portant industries  who  have  come  to  know  about  this  express  the  de- 
sire that  we  should  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  industry  anywhere  that 
does  not  in  the  abstract  want  the  Government  to  do  everything  that 
does  not  cost  them  anything? 

Dr.  Walker.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Colver.  If  these  things  are  helpful  economically  and  are 
done  without  favoritism,  then  it  is  a good  thing  to  do.  If  the  in- 
dustries themselves  want  it  done,  they  represent  an  appreciable  part 
of  the  public  we  are  serving. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  touch  my  point:  You  can  always  get 
a demand  for  anything  that  is  done  at  somebody  else’s  expense. 

Dr.  Walker.  If  it  is  a beneficial  work 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  demand  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
evidence  of  beneficent  character  of  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Colver.  I agree  with  that,  but  if  the  work  that  is  done  is  ap- 
proved by  the  industries,  I think  this  is  fair  testimony. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  purpose  is  not  to  plunge  into  all  of  the  indus- 
tries, but  to  develop  the  work  under  the  appropriation,  if  allowed, 
in  the  first  year  with  respect  to  a few  industries,  and  if  it  proves 
to  be  advantageous  and  beneficial,  as  it  is  anticipated  it  will  be  from 
our  previous  experience,  then  it  can  be  continued.  If  it  does  not,  it 
can  be  dropped ; but  it  affords  such  large  promise,  in  the  view  of  those 
who  have  considered  the  matter,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  foolish,  at 
least,  not  to  put  up  our  contention  that  it  is  a thing  desirable  to  do. 

COST  ACCOUNTING. 

The  third  item  under  this  general  head  was  cost  accounting.  Now, 
in  that  connection,  without  any  of  this  work,  there  would  be  an  un- 
satisfactory development  in  the  matter  of  improvement  in  cost  ac- 
counting methods,  which  everybody  in  the  business  world,  so  far 
as  I have  come  into  touch  with  them,  recognize  as  one  of  the  crying 
needs  of  business.  I have  been  connected  with  the  Government,  in- 
cluding my  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  for  about 
15  years,  and  you  would  be  astonished  if  you  looked  into  the  in- 
vestigation work  we  have  done  to  see  to  what  extent,  even  in  large 
industries,  they  are  ignorant  of  proper  cost  accounting  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course. 

Dr.  Walker.  *It  has  been  very  disadvantageous. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  field  of  activity  where  you  will  not 
find  ignorance?  For  instance,  you  will  find  ignorance  practically 
everywhere  in  connection  with  cooking,  something  that  people  have 
been  doing  for  thousands  of  years. 

Dr.  Walker.  There  is  one  more  item ; under  the  Clayton  Act.  Sec- 
tions 7 and  8 of  that  act  provide  that  the  commission  shall  look  out 
for  certain  violations  of  the  law,  one  with  respect  to  interlocking  direc- 
torates and  the  other  with  respect  to  interlocking  stockholdings. 
Now,  because  we  have  had  to  work  on  the  basis  of  sporadic  informa- 
tion, our  success  in  carrying  out  our  obligatory  duties  there  has  been 
as  defective  as  our  information,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  prop- 
erly is  to  get  more  comprehensive  information.  Those  things  will, 
more  or  less,  hitch  up  together.  They  are  not  contradictory  things 
but  can  be  combined.  That  is  so  clear  to  the  committee,  or,  at  least, 
to  those  on  the  committee  who  are  lawyers,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
enlarge  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  do  you  expect  to  expend  in  that 
first  activity? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  estimate  for  that  activity  $350,000.  That  is  sub- 
divided as  follows:  $275,000  for  salaries  in  the  economic  department; 
$24,000  for  salaries  in  the  legal  department;  and  $51,000  for  traveling 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  any  provisions  there  for 
making  public  the  information  after  you  get  it. 

Dr.  Walker.  There  are  other  appropriations  covering  print- 
ing, etc. 
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The  Chairman.  This  just  represents  your  salary  roll  and  the 
traveling  expenses,  or  the  expenses  of  this  activity  in  those  two 

directions  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  we  contemplate  the  employment  in  the 
economic  department  of  160  men. 

TRADE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  second  item  or  project  was  trade  associations.  The  trade 
associations  are  recognized  as  having  a wise  and  useful  activity,  but 
they  have  been  limited  in  their  usefulness  by  the  limited  character  of 
their  work  and  by  their  secrecy.  They,  naturally,  do  not  desire  to 
publish  their  information  to  others.  This  will  tie  up  in  a certain  way 
the  study  of  this  matter  with  the  other  subjects  just  mentioned,  but 
the  commission  suggests  here  a more  comprehensive  investigation  of 
trade  associations,  into  their  use  and  misuse,  but  particularly  into 
their  misuse;  also,  their  activities  with  relation  to  section  5 of  the 
trade-commission  act,  or  the  prohibition  established  by  Congress 
against  unfair  competition,  and  with  respect  to  their  activities  in 
restraint  of  trade,  which  the  commission  is  always  authorized  to 
investigation  under  section  6 of  the  act,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  President,  and  of  Congress.  Now,  a compre- 
hensive investigation  of  the  trade  associations  is  desirable,  particu- 
larly, I think,  with  respect  to  section  5.  The  questions  arising  under 
unfair  competition  would  not  be  supplied  always  by  individual  cases. 
The  questions  of  what  are  fair  methods  of  trade,  what  is  a legitimate 
dealer,  for  example,  or  an  illegitimate  dealer,  wlfat  is  a regular 
dealer,  and  what  is  an  irregular  dealer,  as  they  call  them — those  ques- 
tions are  very  important,  and  the  question  of  how  far  each  different 
practice  of  trade  associations,  or  any  organization  of  traders  may  be 
called  unfair  competition  is  one  that  ought  to  be  worked  out  very 
carefully,  and  it  should  be  considered  in  a comprehensive  study,  as 
distinguished  from  the  consideration  of  particular  complaints. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  examine  into  that  statement.  There  is 
a great  body  of  law  that  has  grown  up  in  America  touching  negli- 
gence. It  grew  up  as  a result  of  suits  brought  by  persons  who  com- 
plained that  they  were  the  victims  of  the  negligence  of  others.  Now, 
is  it  your  idea  that  a wiser  body  of  law  or  of  general  jurisprudence 
would  have  been  created  if  a Federal  bureau  had  started  out  and 
examined  into  the  general  question  of  what  should  constitute  negli- 
gence, rather  than  have  the  courts  to  determine  those  questions  as 
they  arose? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  that  perhaps  a lawyer  had  better  answer 
that. 

The  Chairman.  I am  submitting  a very  marked  illustration  of  a 
fact  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  theory  which  you  have 
advanced. 

Dr.  Walker.  You  are  getting  me  off  into  a field  that  I do  not 
make  any  pretense  of  knowing  anything  about ; but  I beg  to  say  this 
as  an  a priori  opinion 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  have  just  had  an  a priori 
theory. 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  consider  this  altogether  a priori.  It  is  the 
result  of  some  experience  and  study  of  these  matters. 
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Mr.  Bracken.  I think  the  fact  that  we  have  a compensation  law, 
or  employer’s  liability  act,  would  indicate  that  the  action  of  the 
courts  in  the  matter  of  determining  theories  of  negligence  and  lia- 
bility in  some  instances  was  thought  not  to  be  entirely  proper  or 
the  most  effective  or  just 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Would  it  not  seem  to  indicate  that 
we  believed  or  found  because  of  this  long  experience  that  the  rela- 
tion of  negligence  to  injuries  was  so  constant  as  to  make  it  easier 
for  all  concerned  to  average  it  over  everybody  rather  than  leave  it  to 
the  determination  of  individual  suits  for  assessments. 

Dr.  Walker.  Let  me  answer  that  this  way:  Is  it  not  fair  to 
assume— it  might  not  be  particularly  apt  with  respect  to  negligence, 
but  I think  it  is  with  respect  to  these  trade  associations — is  it  not 
fair  to  assume  that  any  judicial  or  administrative  body  that  makes 
a decision  of  a judicial  character  with  regard  to  the  fairness  or  un- 
fairness of  a practice  would  make  a great  deal  better  decision  if  it 
had  the  benefit  of  a comprehensive  survey  of  those  methods,  deter- 
mining their  economic  effect,  than  if  it  were  to  simply  go  off  half- 
cocked  and  decide  the  case  without  that  information  ? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind:  There  may  be 
the  danger  of  arriving  at  conclusions  as  a result  of  these  studies 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  men  making  them  as  complete  and  set- 
tled propositions,  whereas  the  other  method  presents  cases  where 
rhe  people  in  interest  through  special  counsel  urge,  and  continue  to 
urge,  conflicting  contentions  and  challenge  conclusions  reached,  so 
that  only  through  the  test  of  time  do  the  conclusions  become  perma- 
nent. The  importance  of  that  in  the  consideration  of  the  inquiry 
is  because  these  men  are  charged  with  a judicial  duty,  and  it  is  of 
interest  to  the  country  to  know  whether  they  are  going  to  decide 
what  constitutes  unfair  competition  from  the  reports  they  are  going 
to  make,  or  whether  they  will  undertake  to  hear  and  determine  cases 
when  they  arise. 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  see  any  conflict  in  that,  except  that  in  ad- 
dition to  a proceeding  in  each  case,  with  the  benefit  of  the  argument, 
etc.,  that  is  applicable  to  the  particular  case,  it  would  also  have  the 
benefit  of  the  comprehensive  study  and  the  conclusions  as  to  what 
is  fair  and  what  is  unfair,  to  be  used  as  a basis  for  the  examination 
with  respect  to  the  particular  arguments  advanced  in  any  particular 
case. 

Mr.  Colver.  That  would  enable  us  to  cerebrate  over  the  facts  in 
the  individual  cases  or  complaints  that  came  before  us.  We  would 
have  the  general  principles  at  hand  to  apply  to  or  run  through  the 
particular  cases.  We  would  begin  with  the  formulation  of  those 
principles  by  running  through  all  the  industries,  and  that  would  he 
an  encouragement  to  cerebrate  or  theorize — although  I hate  that 
word  “theorize.”  What  we  want  is  to  be  constructive  as  well  as 
corrective.  We  want  to  be  constructively  useful,  and  not  simply 
limit  ourselves  to  the  little  narrow  legal  procedure  before  the  com- 
mission. We  should  like  to  be  able,  after  we  have  had  a hundred 
cases,  to  sit  down  and  go  over  all  of  the  hundred  cases  in  our  minds, 
and  be  able  to  do  something  or  say  something  that  is  the  sum  of  the 
wisdom  that  we  have  extracted  from  the  hundred  cases,  at  least  ex- 
perience, if  not  wisdom. 
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Dr.  Walker.  The  money  was  estimated  as  follows: 

For  economic  salaries,  $40,000;  legal  salaries,  $45,000;  and  travel 
expenses,  $15,000;  totaling  $100,000. 

PETROLEUM. 

The  third  project  on  the  list  is  petroleum.  You  doubtless  are 
aware  that  Congress  from  time  to  time  in  several  resolutions  has 
directed  the  Trade  Commission  to  investigate  the  petroleum  industry, 
and  the  commission  has  from  time  to  time  issued  reports  on  it.  The 
most  comprehensive  and  interesting  of  all  has  been  the  petroleum 
pipe-line  transportation  report  which  was,  I think  it  is  fair,  to  say, 
a path-breaking  piece  of  work,  and  a very  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  investment  and  costs  in  the  operation  of  pipe  lines,  profits, 
the  methods  of  charging  rates,  etc.  The  commission  has  been  in- 
terrupted in  that  work.  . It  was  continuing.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  commission  to  go  into  that.  I might  mention  also  the  gasoline 
report,  which  not  only  touched  on  the  costs  but  also,  on  account  of 
the  great  interest  that  was  inherent  in  the  question,  touched  on  the 
conditions  of  combination  or  alleged  combination  that  still  appar- 
ently exists  in  certain  factors  of  the  industry,  and  proposed  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  way,  also  legislative  remedies,  if  they  chose  to  proceed 
in  the  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  condition.  Several  propositions  were 
made  that  seemed  to  be  plausible  to  various  persons  as  to  whether 
the  concentration,  combination,  or  monopolization  in  that  industry 
could  be  remedied,  if  Congress  wanted  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Your  next  investigation  was  what? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  were  continuing  to  cover  the  matter  more  com- 
prehensively, particularly  in  the  direction  of  the  crude-oil  situation, 
and  in  the  direction  of  unfair  competition.  We  were  diverted  from 
very  much  of  this  work  on  petroleum  and  other  subjects  of  interest 
and  importance  by  this  demand  from  the  President  for  special  in- 
vestigations under  the  national  security  and  defense  fund  in  regard 
to  petroleum  costs,  and  so  forth.  Our  comparatively  small  unit  that 
was  on  that  work,  being  already  familiar  with  the  industry,  was 
transferred  to  the  other  roll  and  has  been  deAroting  practically  all  of 
its  time  to  the  study  of  matters  of  the  cost  of  the  production  of  re- 
fined-petroleum products.  Now,  the  Fuel  Administration  seems  to 
be  interested  in  crude  oil — planning  to  extend  the  work,  if  necessary. 
To  complete  the  investigation  into  these  other  aspects,  particularly 
crude  oil  and  unfair  methods  of  competition  which,  I may  say,  to  a 
large  extent,  are  due  to  discriminations,  which  the  commission  is 
obliged  by  mandatory  provision  to  go  after  under  section  2 of  the 
Clayton  Act,  the  estimate  here  is  a total  of  $60,000,  of  which  $45,000 
is  for  salaries  in  the  economic  department,  $3,000  for  salaries  in  the 
legal  department,  and  $12,000  for  travel.  That  means  a staff  of  35 
men  in  the  economic  department. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL. 

•f 

The  fourth  project  is  bituminous  coal.  About  July,  1916,  I think 
it  was,  a resolution  was  introduced  in  the  House  by  a Member  of 
Congress  directing  an  investigation  of  the  bituminous-coal  industry 
in  all  of  its  fundamental  aspects,  the  idea  being  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  radically  wrong — that  there  was  destructive  competition,  and 
so  forth — and  that  a fundamental  and  basic  economic  study  should 
be  made  of  the  coal  industry  as  a fundamental  economic  problem 
which  the  National  Legislature  must  consider.  Before  we  had  time 
to  do  more  than  take  the  preliminary  steps  in  the  investigation,  the 
prices  of  bituminous  coal  went  up  so  high  that  it  was  not  a question 
of  destructive  competition  in  the  low  prices  of  bituminous  coal,  but 
a question  of  the  very  extravagant  prices.  The  work  that  the  com- 
mission did — which  unfortunately  on  account  of  our  general  limita- 
tions in  appropriations,  and  so  forth,  was  not  a great  deal  on  the 
bituminous  coal — for  the  six  months  following  was  in  the  direction 
of  studying  this  extraordinary  enhancement  of  the  prices  which 
were,  of  course,  recognized  to  be  due  to  the  abnormal  situation,  and 
what  was  possible  for  the  Government  to  do  in  the  emergency.  The 
report  was  issued  along  that  line,  but  the  fundamental  problem  has 
never  been  touched  yet.  I think 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  fundamental  problem  for 
which  you  started  out  has  been  dispensed  with? 

Dr.  Walker.  For  the  present,  but  the  problem  remains. 

The  Chairman.  The  problem  remains  after  the  fact  disappears? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  means  that  an  abnormal  situation  has  removed 
the  situation  that  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  problem.  Now,  I 
should  say,  it  does  not  take  much  imagination  or  gift  of  prophecy 
to  say  that  the  problem  is  still  there.  I am  not  expressing,  as  you 
understand,  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  resolution,  but  that 
was  its  obvious  tendency. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  House  pass  such  a resolution,  or  the 
Senate? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  was  the  Rainey  resolution. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  was  the  purport  of  that  resolution? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  general  idea  was  this:  Evidently  behind  the 
resolution  was  the  theory  of  the  coal  people  themselves  that  the  con- 
ditions of  competition  in  the  coal  industry  by  reason  of  the  general 
position  of  the  natural  resources  and  their  ownership  and  exploita- 
tion, and  so  forth,  was  such  that  there  was  an  inevitable  tendency 
for  coal  to  be  sold  below  a fair  rate  of  profit. 

Mr.  Colver.  I think  the  basic  thought  in  Mr.  Rainey’s  mind  and 
those  who  had  to  do  with  the  legislation  was  something  like  this — 
that  is  the  way  it  always  appealed  to  me — whether  or  not  a great 
natural  resource  was  being  wastefully  mined  and  wastefully  thrown 
on  the  market,  so  that  two  things  resulted : That  it  was  an  unprofit- 
able industry  on  the  one  side  and  a criminal  waste  of  the  natural 
resources  on  the  other  side,  and  that  the  public  would  suffer  in  the 
long  run  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  resource  and  that  the  in- 
dustry would  suffer  presently  because  of  the  ruinous  competition, 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  in  all  commercial  wars  of  that  sort, 
the  labor  was  doing  the  fighting  and  dying;  and  he  wanted  those 
broadly  stated  questions  resolved  into  some  sort  of  an  answer.  It 
seemed  to  be  a rather  sensible  inquiry. 

Mr.  Howard.  Dr.  Walker,  you  may  just  continue  your  statement. 

Dr.  Walker.  Before  the  recess,  I think  I described  the  general 
character  of  the  bituminous-coal  investigation  as  it  had  been  di- 
rected by  Congress  under  the  Rainey  resolution,  and  had  stated  the 
reasons,  also,  why  that  work  was  interrupted  on  account  of  the 
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extraordinary  developments  just  prior  to  the  war  in  the  price  of  coal, 
etc.  Now,  at  that  time,  or  just  after  the  war  broke  out,  the  ques- 
tion came  up  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  acting  as  the  cost- 
finding agency  for  coal  with  the  view  to  the  determination  of  the 
price  for  Navy  purposes  and,  ultimately,  of  the  general  price  to  all 
consumers.  The  investigation  of  bituminous  coal  was  practically 
transformed  thereupon  into  a cost-finding  body,  or  rather  the  staff 
engaged  on  that  work  was  transformed  into  a cost-finding  body, 
which  since  then  has  been  functioning  on  that  proposition.  It 
was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Government,  of  course,  that  it  hap- 
pened that  we  had  already  made  a somewhat  comprehensive  exami- 
nation of  the  general  situation  and  were  able  to  go  at  it  in  a more 
intelligent  manner.  Of  course,  that  work  has  been  charged  to  the 
national  security  and  defense  fund,  it  having  been  done  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President  and  being  properly  chargeable  to  that  fund. 
As  I have  explained,  the  investigation  that  was  directed  by  Congress 
was  set  aside,  but  it  is  assumed  by  the  commission  that  as  soon  as 
possible  we  should  resume  that  work.  We  assume  that  the  need 
of  it  is  the  same  as  before  the  war,  if  not  greater,  because  we  have 
realized  more  than  ever  before  how  basic  the  coal  industry  is  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  and  how  serious  some  of  the  problems 
are  in  connection  with  those  industries  that  depend  on  natural 
resources.  Of  course,  that  does  not  involve  the  commission  in  any 
a priori  view  as  to  the  necessity  of  doing  anything  or  not  doing  any- 
thing, but  it  is  done  in  order  that  Congress  may  have  in  its  hands 
the  information,  so  that  they  may  decide  whether  the  various  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  parties  at  interest  or  the  elements  of  the 
community  interested  in  that  question  are  sound.  The  money  esti- 
mated for  this  particular  coal  investigation  in  the  total  amounts  to 
$120,000,  of  which  $100,000  was  estimated  for  salaries — $97,000  for 
the  economic  department,  and  $3,000 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  Did  you  say  $120,000  in  all? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  $100,000  was  estimated  for  salaries? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  $100,000  for  salaries — $97,000  for  the  eco- 
nomic department,  and  $3,000  for  the  legal  department,  and  $20,000 
for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Howard.  I understood  you  at  first  to  say  $120,000  for  salaries. 

Dr.  Walker.  It  is  $120,000  in  all ; $97,000  is  for  the  salaries  of  the 
economic  staff,  $3,000  is  for  the  salaries  of  the  legal  staff,  and  $20,000 
is  for  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  largest  item  in  the  statement  you  filed  on  Satur- 
day as  having  been  spent  out  of  the  President’s  national  security 
and  defense  fund  was  the  coal  investigation. 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  continue  the  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  cost  price  of  coal  under  that  fund? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  do  I understand  that  while  making  that  inves- 
tigation you  intend  to  conduct  an  independent  investigation  along 
the  lines  you  have  set  forth  here,  and  for  which  you  ask  an  appro- 
priation of  $120,000? 

Dr.  Walker.  Of  course,  the  work  that  has  been  done  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  and  charged  to  the  national  security 
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and  defense  fund  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  this  interrupted  investigation.  After  all,  the  expenditures 
on  this  war  work  have  been  to  determine  the  cost  monthly,  and  the 
checking  of  jobbers’  profits  to  determine  whether  they  have  exceeded 
the  limitations  placed  upon  them  by  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
the  investigation  of  other  police  matters,  involving  correspondence 
matters,  etc.,  of  interest  primarily  to  the  Fuel  Administration.  That 
work  has  not  gone  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  industry, 
except  as  those  abnormal  costs  do  touch  on  one  element  of  any  com- 
prehensive investigation  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  namely, 
the  cost  of  production.  I hardly  think,  however,  that  this  period  of 
abnormal*  costs  will  reflect  any  information  of  great  value  on  the 
facts  that  Congress  would  want  to  consider  in  connection  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  peace  times. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  continue  to  make  these  investigations  at  the 
expense  of  the  President’s  funds  during  these  abnormal  times,  what, 
then,  is  the  necessity  of  appropriating  this  $120,000  that  you  ask  for  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  are  not  making  any  investigation  along  the  lines 
that  the  Bainey  resolution  called  for.  We  are  simply  getting  the 
cost  of  production,  which  is  recognized  to  be  abnormal,  and  it  can 
not  have  any  relation  to  the  solution  of  the  permanent  problem  of 
how  the  coal  industry  should  be  handled  by  the  Government — that 
is,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  regulated  in  some  way,  nor  of  the 
questions  that  have  been  raised  in  reference  to  the  waste  of  natural 
resources,  nor  of  the  question  of  whether  there  is  destructive  com- 
petition, etc. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  could  you  not  get  all  this  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  coal  situation  in  this  investigation  that  you  are  making 
under  the  President’s  emergency  fund? 

Dr.  Walker.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that:  One  is  that  we  are 
working  a part  of  our  staff  night  and  day  on  that  work  in  order  to 
keep  up  with  the  work  that  the  President  has  directed  to  be  done  and 
which  relates  to  the  immediate  war  needs  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion, and  the  other  reason  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  President  did 
not  authorize  that  investigation  to  be  made ; that  is,  that  he  did  not 
direct  an  investigation  that  went  into  fundamental  questions,  but  sim- 
ply into  matters  pertaining  to  the  war  emergenc}7.  I take  it  that  the 
President  would  have  that  money  for  emergencies. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  sort  of  investigation  are  you  making  under 
the  President’s  direction? 

Dr.  Walker.  We  are  getting  every  month  the  costs  from  several 
thousand  mines  and  are  tabulating  and  reporting  them  to  the  Fuel 
Administration.  In  many  cases  the  books  have  to  be  audited,  and 
where  the  accounts  are  not  in  any  shape  at  all,  or  where  the  costs 
look  doubtful  as  to  accuracy,  the  engineers  go  there  to  see  what  the 
operations  are  like,  so  as  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  have  been  incorrectly  handled.  We  have  men  in 
the  field  advising  the  State  fuel  administrations,  and  we  have  been 
engaged  in  large  correspondence  work  with  the  jobbers  to  see  that 
they  keep  in  line  with  the  practice  that  has  been  imposed  by  the 
Fuel  Administration.  In  other  words,  all  of  this  work  is  immediate 
war-emergency  work  and  it  does  not  go  to  the  question  of  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  the  coal  industry,  but  simply  to  the  question  ol 
costs,  profits,  and  prices  under  abnormal  conditions. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Are  you  not  duplicating  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration when  you  keep  men  in  the  field  watching  coal  dealers 
and  jobbers  or  retail  jobbers,  for  whom  the  Fuel  Administration  has 
the  right  to  fix  the  prices,  because  the  Fuel  Administration  is  using  its 
fund  in  the  employment  of  men  to.  see  that  those  fixed  prices  are 
carried  out? 

Dr.  Walker.  Let  me  explain  that  so  far  as  that  has  been  done  it 
has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  This  as- 
sistance given  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration has  been  given  on  the  basic  proposition  that  these  men 
are  experts  in  this  matter  and  their  advice  is  desired  by*  the  Fuel 
Administration.  We  are  not  doing  something  that  they  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  Howard.  I may  not  have  made  myself  clear,  but  this  is  what  I 
want  to  get  into  the  record:  I would  like  for  you  to  differentiate 
between  the  character  of  work  that  you  want  to  do  under  this 
authority  that  you  are  asking  and  the  character  of  the  work  that 
you  are  now  doing  at  the  direction  of  the  President,  if  you  can 
separate  them  so  that  we  can  understand  them. 

Dr.  Walker.  Substantially,  they  can  be  separated,  although  there 
is  necessarily  some  overlapping.  The  fact  that  we  are  doing  this  war 
work  does  give  us  in  a concrete  and  intimate  way  a knowledge  of  the 
various  fields  and  naturally  of  the  differences  in  the  conditions  as 
affecting  their  relative  costs,  etc.,  and  that  information  is  of  consid- 
erable value  to  the  general  investigation  which  Congress  contem- 
plated and  which  was  interrupted  by  these  new  abnormal  conditions. 
So  far  as  the  inquiry  under  the  resolution  of  Congress  is  concerned, 
we  would  have,  with  respect  to  costs,  or  profits,  or  differentials  in 
costs,  to  go  back  to  normal  conditions.  But  the  investigation  con- 
templated by  Congress  covers  a much  wider  field  than  the  cost  of 
production  or  the  price  at  which  the  product  is  being  sold.  It  enters 
into  the  whole  question  of  mining  methods,  the  waste  of  natural 
resources  in  the  ground,  as  alleged,  and  how  far  this  alleged  eco- 
nomic waste  is  one  that  can  be  spared  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity. It  goes  possibly  to  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  coal 
lands,  the  limitation  of  the  investment  in  coal  land  as  connected  with 
the  operation  of  mines,  etc. 

The  reason  sometimes  advanced  for  the  low  profits  of  coal-mining 
companies  is  that  in  many  cases  they  have  loaded  themselves  with 
white  elephants  in  the  shape  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  coal  land  that  they  can  not  operate  for  a long  time,  and  which,  so 
far  as  their  current  operations  are  concerned,  are  a financial  burden 
which  they  are  carrying  as  a speculative  investment  for  use  at  some 
remote  period  in  the  future.  This  investigation  opens  up  large 
questions  of  policy,  the  form  of  tenure  in  the  holding  of  coal  lands, 
and  the  methods  of  operation,  and  the  relationship  between  the  two. 
It  also  opens  up  the  question  of  what  the  effect  is  on  the  conservation 
of  the  natural  resources ; what  the  effect  is  on  the  wage  conditions  of 
labor,  on  the  conditions  of  safety  in  the  employment  of  labor  in  the 
mines,  and  the  relation  of  those  questions  to  the  price  of  coal  under 
normal  conditions.  Those  are  large  economic  problems  that  can  not 
be  attacked  to-day  in  many  aspects  without  using  as  a basis  figures 
that  are  purely  abnormal  and  utterly  unrelated  to  the  problem. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Then,  if  that  is  true,  you  would  have  to  wait  until 
those  abnormal  conditions  found  their  equilibrium  before  you  could 
make  that  investigation? 

Dr.  Walker.  You  would  with  respect  to  costs  and  with  respect  to 
prices,  but  you  would  not  with  respect  to  the  general  problem,  or  as 
to  some  of  the  more  general  problems,  such  as  the  ownership  of  coal 
lands,  and  the  relation  of  those  problems  to  the  operating  factors; 
the  comparison  of  the  extent  of  the  investment  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  operations;  the  technical  side  of  the  operations,  and  the  relation 
between  the  material  waste  and  the  economic  waste,  or  how  far  the 
material  waste  is  an  economic  waste.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  in  every  industry  there  is  material  waste,  and  the  question 
always  arises  of  how  far  it  is  economic  waste,  because  there  is  such 
a thing  as  the  conservation  of  human  energy  as  well  as  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Some  people  sometimes  advocate  the 
exploitation  of  the  very  last  ounce  of  natural  resources,  forgetting 
that  in  doing  that  they  will  waste  human  energy,  man  power  or  labor 
power,  in  producing  something  that  is  worth  much  less,  in  the  long 
run,  than  the  energy  that  has  been  expended  in  producing  it.  There- 
fore, all  those  things  must  be  considered  comprehensively. 

Some  of  those  elements  are  just  the  same  now  as  they  are  in  normal 
peace  times,  but,  with  respect  to  cost,  profit,  and  prices,  the  case 
would  be  different.  As  to  those  other  elements,  we  might  just  as  well 
start  on  those  things  now  and  get  them  out  of  the  wav,  and  when  we 
come  to  the  question  of  relative  costs  and  reasonable  prices  and 
profits  of  course  we  could  go  back  to  the  statistics  of  the  prewar 
operations  and  determine  what  those  conditions  were.  But  in  these 
investigations  that  we  are  making  under  the  National  Security  and 
Defense  Fund,  we  can  not,  of  course,  afford  to  go  back  to  the  past 
operations  of  those  companies  and  collect  that  information,  because 
the  President  does  not  need  it,  nor  does  the  Fuel  Administration  need 
it  in  order  to  meet  the  present  exigency. 

Mr.  Colter.  I think  the  record  should  be  made  clear  as  to  this 
proposition,  that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of  the  work  as  between 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
this  statement.  I think,  will  make  it  clear.  That  part  of  the  work 
done  under  the  National  Security  and  Defense  fund  since  the  time 
that  the  Fuel  Administration  has  been  created  by  law  has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  the  moneys  supplied 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  by  men  employed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  the  direction  of  those  men.  even 
down  to  the  question  of  their  individual  detail,  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fuel  Administration.  So  that  there  is  not  any 
duplication,  and  there  can  be  no  duplication.  This  statement  wiil 
make  it  clear.  I think:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  stands  in 
exactly  the  same  relation  to  the  Fuel  Administration  that  the  expert 
accountant  firm  stands  in  relation  to  a large  commercial  enterprise. 
So  we  exercise  no  discretion  of  judgment  in  that  part  of  the  work. 
The  part  of  the  work  that  Dr.  Walker  has  explained  is  quite  distinct 
from  the  work  of  the  expert  accountant,  because  it  is  a work  of 
scientific  research,  and  the  employment  and  bringing  together  of 
the  knowledge  of  technical  experts,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  bear  on  the 
problem.  They  are  two  perfectly  separable  operations. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  spent  $60,000  during*  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1917,  in  the  investigation  of  the  coal  situation,  presumably  under 
the  Rainey  resolution. 

Dr.  Walker.  Under  the  Rainey  resolution,  the  Hitchcock  resolu- 
tion, and  the  Calder  resolution.  In  other  words,  very  little  of  that 
work  was  done  under  the  Rainey  resolution. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  the.  result  that  I am  interested  in.  You  spent 
$60,000  in  that  investigation  up  to  June  30,  1917. 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir;  $60,000.  We  spent  $53,000  on  the  anthra- 
cite investigation  and  $7,000  on  the  bituminous-coal  investigation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  spent  that  $60,000  and  then  discontinued  the 
investigation  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  your  investigation  since  then  of  the  coal  situa- 
tion has  been  solely  at  the  expense  of  the  President’s  fund  for  the 
ascertainment  of  costs? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  now  you  propose  to  go  back  to  your  economic 
investigation,  which  you  discontinued  some  time  ago? 

Dr.  Walker.  If  Congress  thinks  it  wise  to  appropriate  the  money 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  you  say  that  you  have  no  idea  of  completing 
the  investigation  and  making  your  report  during  the  war,  because 
you  could  not  then  take  into  consideration  the  normal  conditions 
that  you  desire  to  take  into  consideration  in  order  to  make  the 
complete  report  covering  costs,  profits,  prices,  etc. 

Dr.  Walker.  We  could  not  use  these  present  costs,  but  we  might 
go  back  to  the  prewar  costs  and  take  them  as  the  normal  costs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  do  that? 

Dr.  Walker.  I would  not  like  to  say  what  the  commission  would 
do  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I would  like  to  know  what  your  viewT  is  as  to  whether 
those  costs  would  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  that  would 
enable  you  to  make  this  report? 

Dr.  Walker.  Expressing  my  individual  opinion,  I think  it  would 
probably  be  desirable  to  go  back  and  get  a certain  part  of  the  prewar 
costs,  but  before  the  investigation  is  entirely  concluded  I think  it 
would  be  desirable,  if  by  that  time  things  had  come  down  to  a nor- 
mal basis  or  to  any  basis  on  which  it  seemed  to  be  proper  to  get  the 
information,  that  we  should  also  add  those  data  to  the  information 
collected  as  to  the  prewar  cost,  and  also  our  information  collected 
on  costs  during  the  war  in  connection  with  the  Fuel  Administration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  is  what  I have  in  mind : If  you  do  not  complete 
this  investigation  at  this  time,  but,  in  order  to  secure  information  as 
to  normal  conditions  which  will  exist  after  the  war  is  over  you  post- 
pone some  phases  of  the  investigation  and  postpone  the  final  report 
until  that  time,  I want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  would  be  a more 
economical  operation  to  make  the  entire  investigation  then  instead 
of  biting  off  a part  of  the  cherry  now  ? If  the  war  should  unfortu- 
nately last  four  or  five  years,  and  you  should  have  to  wait  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  to  complete  your  investigation  in  order  to 
secure  the  information  as  to  costs,  profits,  and  prices,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  defer  the  whole  investigation  and  make  it  at  one  time  ? 
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Mr.  Colyer.  The  product  of  the  $60,000  that  was  spent,  or  the 
tangible  product  of  that  expenditure,  was  in  the  nature  of  a rather 
large  and  comprehensive  report.  Now,  that  report,  dealing  with 
the  situation  that  it  did  deal  with,  has  been  a textbook  in  working 
out  the  difficulties  that  have  come  since  the  war.  It  was  most  fortu- 
nate that  that  report,  even  though  it  was  hurried  up  at  the  time  and 
published  in  a hurry,  was  available.  It  became  a very  valuable  con- 
tribution in  the  solving  of  those  problems.  I wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  $60,000  did  not  end  merely  with  the  expenditure  of  $60,000, 
but  in  a valuable  report. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  result  from 
the  expenditure,  but  what  I want  to  say  is  this:  You  have  got  a text- 
book, and  following  that  textbook  you  are  making  investigations  for 
the  very  meritorious  purpose  of  finding  costs,  paying  for  them  out 
of  the  President’s  fund,  and  in  making  those  investigations  the  text- 
book is  of  service  to  you.  Now.  having  done  that,  what  I want  to 
know  is  this : Since  you  have  got  your  textbook,  should  you  go  ahead 
and  pursue  this  investigation  at  this  time  when,  admittedly,  you  do 
not  intend  to  complete  it  until  the  Avar  ceases  and  there  is  a return  to 
normal  conditions?  If  that  is  true,  Avould  it  not  be  better,  instead  of 
taking  two  bites  at  the  cherry,  to  postpone  the  entire  investigation 
until  after  the  war? 

Dr.  Walker.  I should  call  it  a good  deal  larger  proposition  than  a 
cherry. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  I did  not  mean  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  work. 

Dr.  Walker.  It  is  a large  proposition,  and  for  that  reason  the  idea 
might  Avell  be  advanced  that  we  should  take  steps  eATen  now— that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  the  money  is  available — and  go  ahead  with  those 
parts  of  the  problem — -and  they  are  the  major  problems — which  can 
be  completed  without  regard  to  the  cessation  of  the  war.  I would 
not  be  opposed  to  the  proposition,  possibly,  of  finding  the  cost  of 
production,  etc-,  by  the  ascertainment  of  those  conditions  prior  to 
the  war.  That,  perhaps,  Avould  not  be  sufficient  to  formulate  a satis- 
factory basis  for  a conclusion  as  to  costs  and  profits 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Here  is  my  idea  about  it,  and  this  is 
my  only  purpose  in  asking  the  question : The  duty  that  you  are  noAv 
performing  and  that  you  call  Avar  work  is  certainly  A-erv  essential, 
and  you  haATe  unlimited  work  there  for  all  the  talent  you  can  secure. 
Now,  since  this  is  not  war  Avork,  I Avould  rather  discontinue  it  and  let 
you  use  eA'ery  available  ounce  of  man  power  you  haA^e  there  in  the 
completion  of  this  war  work,  because  that  is  the  most  essential  thing 
to  haA~e  done. 

Mr.  Colyer.  We  will  in  the  war  Avork,  so  called,  bring  together  a 
body  of  expert  accountants,  but  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  em- 
ployed, together  with  the  expert  accountants,  the  technical  minds  and 
the  scientific  minds.  Now,  in  that  sort  of  body  or  organization,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  contributing  factors  to  the  expert  accountants, 
and  at  the  same  time,  we  should  carry  on  in  an  orderly  and  well- 
thought-out  method  those  studies  of  conditions  that  never  change, 
and  that  even  Avar  has  no  effect  upon.  These  same  expert  and  tech- 
nical men  could  be  using  a part  of  their  time  and  a part  of  their  at- 
tention which  is  not  needed  for  the  general  work  on  moving  forward 
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this  other  program.  It  is  extending  both  lines  at  the  same  time  and 
not  wasting  the  talent  and  time  of  experts  and  technicists  when  by 
having  concurrently  another  operation  going  on  a man  could  be 
used  all  the  time  and  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  cost  work  for 
the  money  that  comes  to  us  for  that  work  we  have  felt  the  obligation 
and  I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  should  feel  it  all  the  time, 
that  not  one  penny  should  be  spent  out  of  the  war  purse  for  anything 
that  does  not  run  directly  and  immediately  to  the  case  in  hand.  We 
have  found  that  by  using  the  commission’s  money  which  you  gave  us 
for  ordinary  purposes;  by  selecting,  perhaps,  the  lines  of  endeavor 
that  we  would  take  up  under  the  broad  discretion  that  there  is  in  the 
commission  as  to  what  it  shall  and  shall  not  do  in  a general  way ; by 
having  in  peace  times  the  regular  work  done  with  reference  to  the  cost 
work  that  we  can  supplement  the  two  works  and  have  that  work  done, 
which  we  could  not  perhaps  conscientiously  charge  to  the  cost  fund, 
and  for  which  we  had  no  fund  available,  will  make  our  cost  finding 
much  more  accurate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I understood  from  the  statement  of  the  doctor  that 
this  work  had  not  been  done,  that  it  had  been  discontinued,  and  my 
idea  was  that  if  you  had  been  furnishing  to  the  President  the -in- 
formation as  to  the  costs  without  the  employment  of  this  force  that 
then  it  would  be  unwise  now  to  employ  them  when  the  same  men  could 
be  diverted  to  some  other  wTork. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  I understood  the  doctor,  that  particular  feature  of 
the  work  was  going  to  be  pursued  under  the  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions— that  is,  the  work  as  to  the  cost  of  coal  production.  Now,  the 
w ork  that  you  want  to  pursue  is,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  ownership 
of  excessively  large  bodies  of  mining  land  by  coal  corporations,  the 
expense  of  which  they  charge  up  as  overhead — that  is,  taxes  and 
interest  on  investment,  as  against  a producing  mine,  whether  or  not 
that  is  an  unfair  method  of  assessing  the  value  of  the  property  when 
they  charge  up  the  unusual  overhead  against  the  production  of  the 
coal  itself.  As  I understand  that  is  a very  crude  way  of  stating  it, 
because  I do  not  understand  the  situation — that  is  wdiat  I have  in  mind 
as  to  what  you  want  to  do  with  these  men  now? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Preparatory  to  making  a complete  report  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir.  I would  treat  it  rather  in  the  form  already 
on  the  record  as  to  what  I had  in  mind,  and  you  have  the  idea  of  one 
of  the  things  that  was  mentioned 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  By  wav  of  illustration. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  question  of  this  excessive  investment  in  some 
cases  in  the  natural  resources.  There  is  one  point  that  I am  afraid 
there  might  be  some  confusion  about  if  I did  not  revert  to  it.  That  is, 
all  of  these  men,  the  economists  as  well  as  the  accountants  on  the  coal 
work,  are  working  at  the  highest  possible  pressure  to  do  this  work 
now.  I want  to  make  it  plain  that  many  nights  they  have  worked  all 
night.  So  far  as  I can  judge  of  the  situation — although  I am  not  in 
close  contact  with  the  work — I know  that  the  undertaking  of  this 
work  would  not  be  advocated  on  the  ground  that  these  men  have  any 
spare  time:  they  have  not  a minute. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I have  asked  my  questions  with  no  purpose,  if  you 
have  that  impression.  My  idea  is  that  this  survey  work  should  be 
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confined  to  the  cost-finding  men,  and  if  you  have  some  men  and  put 
them  on  something  not  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  that 
is  something  which  could  well  be  postponed  until  next  year. 

Dr.  Walker.  On  the  war  part  of  the  coal  work.  They  are  now 
charged  to  the  national  security  and  defense  fund. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  with  you  on  that.  I take  it,  hoAvever,  that  you 
have  not  so  many  men  of  that  kind  to  put  on  this  work.  You  take  a 
new  man  and  put  him  to  investigate  something  else,  and  so  there  is 
one  less  technical  man  for  your  work? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  not  talking  about  money;  I am  talking  about 
the  men. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  idea  was  if  this  item  of  appropriation  was 
favorably  considered  by  Congress,  that  then  we  would  have  to  add 
to  our  coal  force  talent  sufficient  to  do  this  work  and  keep  it  in  a 
separate  division  with  a separate  accounting  system,  though  it  might 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  same  individual  who  directs  the  coal  in- 
vestigations in  order  that  there  should  not  be  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  work. 

anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Howard.  Let  us  move  to  the  next  activity. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  next  item  is  anthracite  coal.  The  anthracite 
coal  investigation  was  initiated  by  direction  of  Congress  about  the 
middle  of  1916. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  same  story  would  apply  to  this  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  burden  the  doctor  with  making  a long  state- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Howard.  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  statement  on  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous,  put  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Walker.  Briefly,  the  situation  is  this:  We  started  in  to  in- 
vestigate a condition  where  it  was  alleged  that  the  increased  price 
made  to  cover  the  wage  advance  was  excessive,  but  before  we  got 
very  far  in  the  investigation  the  real  question  of  public  moment  be- 
came the  excessive  prices  due  to  panic  conditions,  and  almost  all  of 
the  time  of  the  commission  was  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  the 
panic  prices.  Only  partial  information  was  secured  as  to  costs, 
sufficient  to  judge  approximately  of  the  variations  in  costs  and  prices 
but  not  to  get  down  to  the  fundamental  and  final  figures  on  the  costs, 
above  all  not  on  the  investment,  which,  after  all,  must  be  known 
before  you  can  find  the  margin  of  profit  which  should  be  added  to 
the  costs  in  order  to  decide  on  a reasonable  price.  The  anthracite 
investigation,  like  the  bituminous  investigation,  shortly  after  its  ini- 
tiation was  diverted  by  circumstances  of  the  coal  panic  of  1916-17, 
and  subsequently  by  the  war.  into  a different  line,  that  led  to  this 
report  that  Commissioner  Colver  has  adverted  to,  which  treats  very 
extensively  of  the  anthracite  conditions  and  the  prices  charged. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  commission  transferred  this  bituminous 
coal  work  onto  the  war  work  under  the  present  fund  it  transferred 
the  work  on  anthracite  over  to  the  same  fund  and  conducted  it  in 
the  same  manner,  dropping  its  scientific  investigation  of  the  anthra- 
cite industry  to  compare  the  prices  and  wage  scale  and  investment 
with  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  price,  into  this  special 
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work.  But  the  big  problem  remains  there  and  the  same  argument 
tli at  you  have  advanced,  and  which  appealed  to  the  committee,  with 
regard  to  the  desirability  of  completing  the  investigation  on  bitu- 
minous coal  applies  to  the  anthracite  coal  in  substantially  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  particular  activity? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  estimated  cost  was  $65,000  for  anthracite  coal, 
of  which  $52,000  was  the  estimate  for  the  economic  stall  salaries, 
$3,000  for  the  salary  of  the  legal  representative,  and  $10,000  for 
travel.  I will  say  with  regard  to  that  estimate  that  the  difficulty  of 
getting  certain  facts  regarding  the  anthracite  industry  is  much 
greater  in  proportion  to  tonnage  than  the  bituminous  on  account  of 
the  very  extraordinary  railroad  situation.  It  involves,  going  into 
the  railroads  as  well  as  going  into  the  question  of  operating  mines. 
They  are  all  tied  up  together,  as  you  very  wTell  know. 

LUMBER. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  next  activity  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  next  item  is  lumber.  The  commission  has  been 
working  in  a small  way  on  the  problems  of  the  lumber  industry.  It 
was  originally  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  but  not 
completed  in  all  its  aspects.  The  commission  cooperated  with  the 
Forest  Service  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  in  studies 
along  this  line  which  contemplated  the  desirability  of  a more  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive -investigation  of  the  constructive  problems, 
you  may  say,  of  the  lumber  industry,  problems  in  many  respects 
similar  to  those  that  confront  the  bituminous  coal  industry.  I do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  committee’s  time  to  enlarge  on 
them.  They  are  different  in  the  technical  circumstances,  but  similar 
in  the  fundamental  economic  questions.  Of  course,  the  technical 
conditions  may  justify  a different  answer  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  but  the  problems  are  in  principle  similar.  The  commission 
thought  it  was  desirable  to  investigate  this  industry  along  such  lines 
for  the  reason  that  legislation  had  been  proposed  altering  the  laws 
affecting  the  lumber  industry,  as  it  had  in  the  coal  industry,  and,  if 
Congress  was  going  to  act  on  it,  they  felt  it  desirable  that  the  infor- 
mation be  at  hand,  so  as  to  determine  whether  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  advanced  by  different  proponents  of  different  policies  were 
founded  in  fact  or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  ever  get  through  with  the  investigation? 

Dr.  Walker.  This  investigation  we  have  spent  practical!^  no 
money  on — a very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  spend  last  year  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Our  work  was  very  largely  in  cooperation  with  the 
Forest  Service.  The  total  amount  expended  was  about  $5,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  in  last  year’s  testimony  it  was  stated  that 
the  investigation  was  begun  under  the  Senate  resolution  in  1903,  15 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Walker.  Xo;  it  could  not  have  been  1903.  The  resolution  was 
passed  about  1907. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Davies  made  that  statement,  not  you. 

Dr.  Walker.  Speaking  from  memory,  I think  it  was  in  1907.  I 
have  been  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  ever  since  it  started. 
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Four  bulky  reports  were  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
on  the  lumber  industry.  Certain  other  reports  were  prepared,  but 
not  finished. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  Davies  stated  that  the  commission  had  gotton 
out  all  except  Part  5,  and  they  could  get  out  Part  5 in  a few  weeks. 

Dr.  Walker.  Part  5 dealt  with  unfair  methods  of  competition 
very  larglv  in  the  retail  trade  and  was  never  issued.  The  delay  in 
getting  it  out  made  it  a question  clearly,  I think,  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date  or  not  issue  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  money  was  spent  on  that.? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  lumber  investigation? 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  particular  investigation  the  result  of  which 
was  not  published. 

Mr.  Howard.  Part  5? 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  think  they  have  ever  been  segregated  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporation  or  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. It  was  practically  all  a Bureau  of  Corporation's  matte* 
and  there  was  practically  no  work  done  on  it  after  the  Federal  Trade* 
Commission  was  formed.  The  small  expense  reported  here  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  question  of  retail  distribution,  but  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary studies  of  question  of  conservation  with  relation  to  the  lum- 
ber industry. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  estimate  for  the  next,  year? 

Dr.  Walker.  If  this  investigation  were  taken  in  hand  and  pushed 
along,  we  estimate  that  it  would  cost  $38,000,  and  the  items  were 
$27,000  for  salaries  in  the  conomic  department,  $3,000  for  the  legal 
man  on  the  work,  and  $8,000  for  travel,  making  $38,000  in  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  that  wind  up  the  lumber  investigation  finally  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  would  meet  this  particular  proposition,  according 
to  the  estimate.  That,  is  what  it  is  estimated  for.  As  I have  ex- 
plained. in  these  economic  investigations  it  is  like  exploration. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  made  the  report  on  the  original  resolution  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  Have  you  made  any  report 
of  your  investigation  in  the  last  }7ear  or  two  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  No  work  has  been  done  or  report  issued  on  the  lum- 
ber industry  since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was  established. 
The  last  report  was  Part  4,  which  was  published  in  the  spring  of  1915, 
as  I recollect. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Davies  said: 

So  we  have  about  concluded,  as  to  part  5,  that  we  would  clean  it  up  and 
make  it  a report  of  such  historical  value  as  it  would  have,  and  then  take  up  this 
constructive  lumber  investigation  which  we  are  working  upon  now,  and  get 
out  an  independent  report  on  that,  which,  we  hope,  will  he  within  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Was  that  report  ever  gotten  out? 

Dr.  Walker.  No:  the  work  done  on  that,  for  which  the  money  ex- 
pended is  here  noted,  was  not  gotten  out.  The  work  which  was  done 
in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service  and  with  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  handled  principally  the  export 
question,  did  not  seem  to  the  commission,  so  far  as  I know,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  based  on  sufficiently  well-established  data  to 
justify  issuing  in  that  form.  In  other  words,  it  depended  largely 
on  the  Forest  Service  data,  and  personally  I do  not  think  it  was 
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sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  commission  to  settle  the  particular  ques- 
tions that  the  commission  had  in  mind  to  discuss. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  was  spent  on  that  investigation  that 
proved  futile? 

Dr.  Walker.  I would  not  say  it  was  futile.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  utilized  in  conference,  and  I think  in  a very  valuable  way  to 
the  Forest  Service  in  discussing  the  problems  which  they  discussed 
in  their  report  and  which  were  handed  over  to  us  for  criticism  and 
study,  on  which  we  spent  a good  deal  of  time,  and  which  resulted  in 
a considerably  different  form  of  treatment  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  they  had  contemplated  stating.  It  was  not,  in  my 
judgment,  wise,  therefore,  that  the  commission  should  have  acted 
contrary  to  that  point  of  view  on  what  material  we  had  gathered, 
and  issue  a statement  of  fact  about  the  lumber  industry  until  we  had 
ourselves  collected  more  comprehensive  data  on  the  particular  points 
that  we  wanted  to  answer.  Some  of  them  were  different  from  and 
independent  of  those  that  the  Forest  Service  had  attempted  to  an- 
swer. The  secretary  of  the  commission  has  reminded  me  that  con- 
siderable credit  is  given  by  the  Forest  Service  in  its  report  to  the 
collaboration  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  preparation 
of  those  reports.  I spoke  of  the  fact ; he  has  spoken  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  next  activity? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  next  activity,  the  last  one  of  a definite  sort  of 
project  that  I have  to  mention  is  the  investigation  of  the  foreign 
trade  conditions.  The  committee  is  undoubtedly  aware  that  in  para- 
graph 8 of  section  6 of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  act  it  is 
directed  to  investigate  from  time  to  time  trade  conditions  in  foreign 
countries,  particularly  with  respect  to  combinations,  etc.  It  has 
already  made  some  studies  in  that  connection  and  published  a report 
thereon  in  two  volumes.  It  seemed  to  the  commission  that  the  ex- 
traordinary changes  that  are  occurring  in  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try and  in  the  organization  of  trade  and  industry  in  the  principal 
commercial  countries  of  the  world  during  the  last  two  years  had 
developed  a situation  which  would  make  it  highly  desirable  for  a 
special  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  a view 
to  preparation  for  peace,  as  it  is  called.  That  is  to  say,  to  decide 
which  course  of  action — and  various  courses  have  been  argued  for  in 
the  public  forum — is  the  wisest  for  this  Government  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  its  trade  and  commerce  in  relation  to  other  Governments, 
the  import  and  export  trade,  and  the  commerce  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  propose  to  carry  on  this  investigation  before 
the  termination  of  the  war? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  idea  was  that  it  should  be  carried  on  before  the' 
termination  of  the  war  in  order  to  be  prepared. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  a matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  know  that  in  24  hours 
around  the  peace  table  a trade  agreement  might  be  made  that  would 
absolutely  render  worthless  anything  that  you  might  suggest. 

Dr.  Walker.  But  they  would  be  prepared  to  meet  the  representa- 
tives of  the  other  countries  in  a much  more  intelligent  and  effective 
way. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Is  not  the  Tariff  Commission  charged  practically 
with  the  discovery  of  what  will  be  a fair  rate  and  better  prepared  to 
perform  that  character  of  work  than  you  would  be?  In  other 
words,  are  they  not  in  just  about  as  good  a position  to  find  out  the 
trade  conditions  as  relate  to  the  tariff,  and  would  not  that  be  just  as 
valuable  to  the  gentlemen  around  the  peace  table  as  this  special  in- 
vestigation ? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  that  the  Tariff  Commission  should  have  ex- 
clusively the  duty  of  reporting  on  commercial  treaties  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  the  tariffs  and  duties  of  any  kind  and  the  more  usual  par- 
agraphs of  the  commercial  treaty,  but  I think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
in  the  treaty  conditions  that  may  be  made  after  the  war  there  will  be 
other  paragraphs — it  may  be  still  a commercial  treaty — which  will 
have  a very  different  character  and  provide  things  that  a tariff  com- 
mission is  not  supposed  to  consider.  For  example,  it  is  possible 
that  the  final  peace  conference  may  result  in  a commercial  treat v 
which  along  certain  lines  may  be  similar  to  the  Brussels  convention 
on  sugar.  This,  as  you  remember,  was  intended  to  end  the  export 
competition  of  sugar-producing  countries  which  had  resulted  in  the 
dumping  of  sugar  in  foreign  countries  and  the  formation  of  combi- 
nations in  the  domestic  market,  with  high  prices  in  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. The  Brussels  convention  on  sugar  resulted  in  the  breaking  down 
of  the  domestic  combinations  and  prevented  the  dumping  of  the  sugar 
on  the  world  market.  In  other  words,  an  equalization  of  the  sugar 
prices.  That  brought  about  a more  peaceable  and  normal  condition 
in  the  sugar  industry  than  had  existed  under  these  abnormal  and  arti- 
ficial arrangements.  That,  it  seems  to  me — I do  not  speak,  I presume, 
for  the  commission  in  this  matter  at  all.  and  I do  not  know  that  they 
would  agree  with  me — is  a good  illustration  of  wise  commercial  legis- 
lation as  distinguished  from  one  country  fighting  commercially 
against  another,  unless  the  circumstances  at  the  end  of  the  war  are 
so  disastrous  that  we  are  compelled  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  as 
I understand  it,  has  foreign  commercial  agents  in  practically  all  the 
countries  of  the  world? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes;  and  commercial  attaches  in  certain  capitals. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  the  State  Department  has  its  consular  service  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion making  its  foreign  investigations,  with  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  making  its  investigations,  and  with  the 
State  Department  making  its  investigations,  it  is  certainly  possible 
that  some  of  those  reports  would  be  of  value  to  not  only  the  busi- 
ness men  of  this  country,  but  to  the  Government  officials  and  give 
some  light  on  foreign  trade  conditions.  If  they  do  not.  I think  that 
we  are  wasting  a great  deal  of  money  on  some  gentlemen  who  hold 
themselves  out  to  the  public  as  being  scientific  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  I should  like  to  point  out  that  we  have  already  made 
an  investigation  into  the  foreign  trade  conditions  contemplated  in 
section  (h)  of  paragraph  6 with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  but 
not  the  Tariff  Commission,  because  it  was  not  then  in  existence,  but 
that  report  was  made  and  submitted  by  the  commission  to  Congress. 
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The  only  reason  I can  give,  in  answer  to  your  very  legitimate  and 
reasonable  statement  of  the  proposition,  is  that  Congress  itself  im- 
posed on  the  commission,  or  at  least  intrusted  it  with,  the  duty  of 
making  such  an  investigation.  This  seems  to  be,  if  ever,  a timely 
period  to  make  an  investigation  which  will  be  of  some  use.  If  Con- 
gress desires  to  have  some  other  body  make  this  investigation  than 
the  Trade  Commission  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not,  but 
in  section  6 of  the  act,  paragraph  (h),  it  is  provided  that  the  Trade 
Commission  shall  do  just  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  provided  that  you  shall  investigate  in  so  far  as 
combinations  of  trade  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes.  We  are  not  to  investigate  tariff  matters  and. 
as  I take  it,  we  are  not  to  find  out  the  opportunities  for  selling  par- 
ticular lines  of  goods  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  expert  to  expend  on  this  inves- 
tigation ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  estimate  is  necessarily  a round  figure.  It  is 
hard  to  say  just  how  much  the  expense  would  be,  particularly  in  a 
foreign-trade  investigation.  We  made  the  best  estimate  we  could 
at  $100,000  for  the  investigation,  $50,000  for  the  salaries  of  the 
economic  department,  $20,000  for  the  legal  department,  and  $30,000 
for  travel.  The  percentage  of  travel  in  that  case,  you  will  observe, 
is  unusually  high,  and  that  is  because  it  is  a foreign  investigation 
and  will  necessarily  involve  a high  expense. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  only  part  of  this  sort  of  an  investigation  that 
properly  comes  within  your  legitimate  activities  is  the  part  that  re- 
lates to  trade  combinations  and  practices  along  those  lines. 

Dr.  Walker.  And  methods  of  organization  of  industry. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Questions  as  to  the  character  of  developments,  ques- 
tions affecting  those  developments,  the  manner  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, and  various  other  matters,  are  naturally  reported  on  by  the 
Tariff  Commission  or  by  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  State,  or  the  Treasury  Department,  so  that  your 
proper  and  legitimate  activities  in  this  field  are  very  limited. 

Dr.  Walker.  Limited  in  relation  to  the  field  we  shall  cover,  and 
strictly  limited,  but  the  problem  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
would  involve  that  much  expense,  it  is  estimated,  if  we  are  to  cover 
it  in  an  adequate  manner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  very  limited  field  of 
investigation  which  the  Congress  provided  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  What  was  their  purpose? 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that,  except  to  inform  our 
people  as  to  trade  conditions,  as  they  now  exist,  which  they  must 
meet  in  competition?  That  being  true,  what  purpose  is  there  in 
investigating  these  matters  in  a time  when  industry  is  absolutely 
abnormal,  disjointed,  out  of  all  reasonable  arrangement,  and  when 
we  are  having  no  difficulties  at  all  in  meeting  the  situation  of  com- 
petition? 

Dr.  Walker.  Well,  the  propriety  and  advisability  of  making  it,  I 
think,  rests  with  Congress. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  next  item  that  you  want  to  pursue  under 
this  general  law?  The  investigations  you  have  enumerated  up  to 
this  time  will  consume  $933,000. 
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Dr.  Walker.  The  total  is  $945,000  and  the  two  I have  not  yet 
mentioned  will  be  $17,000  and  $15,000,  respectively. 

Mr.  Howard.  Making  $32,000? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes.  Of  course  those  totals  include  $104,000  for  the 
legal  department,  so  that  the  total  for  the  economic  department  is 
not  $945,000  but  $841,000,  and  some  of  the  travel  likewise  will  belong 
to  the  legal  department  and  not  to  the  economic  department. 

UNFAIR  COMPETITION. 

Now,  there  are  two  more  items  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  to  make 
the  estimate  as  submitted  complete.  The  first  that  should  be  men- 
tioned is  unfair  competition.  The  duties  imposed  upon  the  commis- 
sion under  section  5 of  the  organic  act  and  under  sections  2 and  3 
and  7 and  8 of  the  Clayton  Act  involve,  besides  legal  questions,  cer- 
tain important  economic  questions,  and  a small  staff  of  economists  is 
employed  to  look  into  these  questions  from  the  economic  point  of 
view.  The  total  amount  estimated  for  that  work  is  $17,000,  of 
which  $15,000  is  for  salaries  and  $2,000  for  travel. 

ECONOMIC  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

The  final  item  is  for  the  economic  advisory  board,  which  is  at 
present  composed  of  three  persons  and  has  supervision  of  the  varied 
activities  of  the  commission  on  the  economic  side.  The  estimate  for 
that  board  is  $15,000,  there  being  no  special  estimates  for  salaries  or 
travel  in  this  case,  as  that  would  be  a trifling  amount  and  an  amount 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  estimate  for  separately. 

I should  say  in  concluding  this  explanation  that  in  the  memoran- 
dum which  the  commission  is  prepared  to  submit  to  the  committee  on 
this  subject  a brief  description  has  been  given  of  each  investigation; 
a conspectus  is  given  of  the  salaries  of  each,  the  travel  expenses,  and 
the  total.  Then,  under  each  one  is  shown  the  estimated  number  of 
employees,  the  duties,  and  respective  salaries  on  which  the  estimates 
were  based. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  want  that  inserted  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  voluminous  is  it? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  is  quite  a long  memorandum,  but  for  the  perusal 
of  the  committee  it  might  be  of  interest.  What  I want  to  make  clear 
is  this 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  about 
this  advisory  board.  Was  that  the  concluding  item  on  your  list? 

Dr.  Walker.  Except  the  general  explanation  I was  making. 

Mr.  Howard.  Now,  about  the  advisory  board.  In  the  organic  act 
where  do  you  find  any  authority  to  create  that  board  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  way  the  commission  shall  organize  its  forces  is 
not  prescribed  in  the  law.  The  commission  is.  given  authority  to 
employ  experts,  etc.,  to  conduct  its  work,  and  it  is  under  that  author- 
ity that  it  has,  as  it  must  in  some  wav  or  other,  organized  its  forces. 
The  law  does  not  prescribe  the  particular  officers  of  the  legal  depart- 
ment or  of  the  administrative  department : neither  does  it  prescribe 
in  what  way  the  economic  department  shall  be  organized.  The  com- 
mission has  already  tried  two  forms  of  organization  of  the  economic 
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department.  At  first  there  was  a unitary  head,  and  then  they 
changed  to  a board  of  three — at  least  the  board  is  composed  of 
three — although  the  number  is  not  limited  by  the  resolution.  The 
work  is  now  conducted  on  that  plan — a board  of  three  who  consult 
with  each  other  and  make  recommendations  to  the  commission  and 
direct  the  work  of  the  different  investigations.  The  members  of  the 
board  consult  with  each  other  so  as  to  keep  a harmonious  policy  and 
selection  of  principles. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  you  not  encroaching  on  the  authority  of  the 
Efficiency  Commission,  because,  as  you  know,  that  commission  has 
wonderful  authority. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  Efficiency  Commission  has  had  its  representatives 
over  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  is  quite  conversant  with 
our  organization,  but  we  have  heard  no  suggestion  from  them  that  it 
is  a bad  organization  or  a good  organization. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  they  not  think  that  the  advisory  board  you  have 
is  somewhat  a usurpation  of  their  authority? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  advisory  board  is,  perhaps,  unfortunately  named. 
The  greater  part  of  its  function  is  supervisory,  directing  the  work  of 
the  different  investigations.  It  is  advisory  only  in  connection  with 
the  commission  and  it  is  supervisory  in  connection  with  the  staff. 

Mr.  Howard.  I am  glad  you  drew  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Colver.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  erection  and  creation  of 
such  a board  did  not  carry  with  it  the  creation  of  any  offices  or  posi- 
tions, with  stated  salaries,  or  anything  of  that  sort.  Men  are  assigned 
to  it  and  men  are  taken  from  it ; the  personnel  changes  and  the  pur- 
pose in  having  a board  of  that  sort  is  merely  by  way  of  organizing 
and  then  dividing  the  duties  so  that  one  man  may  know  generally 
about  a branch  of  work  or  the  scope  of  operations  going  on  and 
another  man  may  know  about  another  branch,  and  that  the  three 
men  may  come  together  with  their  combined  experience;  that  is  to 
say,  the  three  of  them  can  have  a more  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
wide  field  covered  than  any  one  man  could  have.  That  is  the  theory, 
but  I am  not  strong  for  that  theory. 

ADVISABILITY  OF  CONDUCTING. 

Mr.  Mox dell.  You  have  gone  into  details  in  regard  to  several  lines 
of  activities  which  you  desire  to  take  up,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which 
will  be  $950,000.  That  is  about  three  times  your  total  appropriation 
for  the  current  year  and  that  is  outside  of  the  classes  of  work  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  you  to  carry  on  continuously.  Are  you  suf- 
ficiently well  acquainted  with  the  policy  under  which  these  estimates 
were  made  to  knoAv  to  what  extent  these  estimates  would  have  been 
modified  had  we  been  living  under  normal  and  peace  conditions? 

Dr.  Walker.  I have  not  any  idea  that  present  conditions  influenced 
the  estimates  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  an  enormous  growth  of  the  commission  in  con- 
nection with  matters  not  directly  connected  or  intimately  connected 
with  the  war,  and  I am  curious  to  know  whether  the  present  situation 
of  the  country  was  taken  into  consideration  in  making  up  these  esti- 
mates. 

Dr.  Walker.  You  mean,  whether  the  volume  of  appropriations 
would  justify  larger  or  smaller  estimates? 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Xo;  that  is  not  what  I meant  and  that  is  not  what  I 
asked.  Mould  your  commission  have  asked  for  approximately  these 
sums  for  these  purposes  in  peace  times : and  yet  it  is  possible  you  are 
not  qualified  to  answer  that. 

Dr.  Walker.  I should  think  the  commission  would  be  justified  in 
asking  for  more  under  peace  conditions.  Take  the  corporations 
report  estimate,  which  is  the  largest  individual  item.  I think  that  is 
small  in  amount  considering  the  size  of  the  project  and  its  utility. 
Take  the  next,  trade  associations.  The  importance  of  covering  that 
question  in  a thorough  and  scientific  manner  is  conceded  b}T  all  who 
have  studied  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I realize  all  that. 

Dr.  Walker.  Xow,  the  next  four  or  five  items  relate  to  things  that 
Congress  has  directed  us  to  do  but  which  we  have  not  had  the  time  or 
money  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion  as  to  what  extent  Congress 
has  directed  you  to  make  investigations  of  the  sort  you  have  sug- 
gested. Some  of  these  matters  have  been  investigated  since  I have 
been  in  Congress  so  many  times  that  I could  not  count  them,  and  now 
it  is  proposed  to  investigate  them  all  over  again,  apparently. 

Dr.  Walker.  At  the  request  of  Congress  I suppose  we  should  have 
to  do  it  as  often  as  they  asked  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  specific  request  of  Congress  before  you 
at  this  time  for  any  of  these  special  investigations,  except  as  you  have 
heretofore  carried  them  on. 

Dr.  Walker.  Perhaps  I did  not  understand  you.  There  are  cer- 
tain requests  of  Congress  which 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  There  was  a resolution  passed  by 
Congress  relative  to  bituminous  coal? 

Dr.  Walker.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  already  gone  into  that  and  made  the 
investigation,  have  you  not? 

Dr.  Walker.  I explained  at  some  length  that  we  had  not  been  able 
to  make  that  investigation  in  a manner  responsive  to  the  particular 
resolution  of  Congress  for  the  reason  that  the  work  was  interrupted 
by  the  panic  conditions  in  the  coal  industry  and  by  the  sudden  emer- 
gency of  the  war  and  the  direction  of  the  President  to  get  these  costs 
during  war  times.  We  have  been  devoting  all  of  our  time  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  so  much  for  that.  We  will  assume  that  under 
that  resolution  you  might  go  on  investigating  the  bituminous  coal 
business  forever? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  same  thing  applies  to  anthracite  and  petroleum ; 
all  three  of  those  are  on  the  same  plane  so  far  as  our  situation  goes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  do  you 
not,  to  be  called  upon  to  continue  your  cost-determining  investiga- 
tions for  the  various  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

^ Dr.  Walker.  I should  think  the  President  would  desire  it,  and  if 
Congress  should  desire  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  some  other 
body,  to  do  that  work.  I suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  would  be  a 
more  suitable  plan  for  a specific  estimate  to  be  put  in  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  carried  on  that  work  at  the  rate  at  which  you 
have  been  carrying  it  on,  and  your  estimates  in  this  bill  were  granted, 
you  would  be  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,000  a year;  that 
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is,  you  would  have  an  organization  that  would  be  using  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  a year? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  addition  to  the  food  investigation  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  Well,  that  will  be  done  with.  The  food  investi- 
gation will  be  completed,  substantially,  I presume,  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year,  with  the  exception  of  one  branch  of  it,  which  will, 
presumably,  lap  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  that  you  could  build  up  a bureau 
of  that  size,  under  present  conditions,  and  get  it  into  good  working 
condition  and  carry  on  your  work  economically  and  advantageously 
with  the  great  demand  there  is  for  men  in  every  field  of  activity  con- 
nected with  the  war? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  would  be  difficult,  but  so  far  as  my  own  experience 
goes,  I know  that  when  the  situation  of  this  war  work  faced  us 
in  the  middle  of  last  summer  it  seemed  a very  difficult,  if  not  an 
almost  impossible,  problem  to  take  it  up  as  quickly  as  was  necessary. 
We  went  at  it  hammer  and  tongs,  however,  and  in  a short  time  had 
several  hundred  accountants  and  assistant  accountants  on  the  job  and 
did  much  more  than  I supposed  we  could  possibly  have  done,  al- 
though it  puts  a much  greater  burden  on  those  who  have  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  such  kind  of  work  under  the  commission,  and  is 
by  no  means  sought  by  them,  as  it  means  a very  great  deal  of  work, 
and  really,  while  I should  think  it  could  be  done,  I assume  it  would 
be  very  hard  work. 

INVESTIGATIONS  DIRECTED  BY  CONGRESS. 

(See  p.  370.) 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  the  act  creating  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission you  were  authorized  upon  the  direction  of  the  President,  or 
of  either  House  of  Congress,  to  investigate  and  report  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  any  alleged  violation  of  the  antitrust  acts  % any  corporation. 
Xow,  then,  either  House  of  Congress  can,  by  resolution,  direct  you  to 
make  an  investigation? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  If  one  House  should  direct  you  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  one  phase  of  a proposition  and  the  other  House  should  direct 
you  to  make  an  investigation  of  another  phase  of  it,  that  might  cause 
you  some  embarrassment.  Then,  the  President  might  direct  you  to 
proceed  on  an  entirely  different  line.  If  you  responded,  of  course, 
to  all  the  resolutions  passed  by  either  branch  of  Congress  asking  for 
investigations,  there  would  not  be  any  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be  called  upon  to  expend 
in  a given  period  of  time.  Xow,  has  either  body  of  Congress  passed 
a resolution  asking  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  make  investi- 
gations that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  not  seen  fit  to  make, 
or  where  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  questioned  even  their 
own  authority  to  make  the  investigation  under  the  law  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  where  the  author- 
ity has  been  questioned,  because  the  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
well  advised  of  the  statute  and  have  proceeded  in  accordance  with  it. 
There  have  been  proposals  of  investigations  that  have  been  discussed 
with  the  commission,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  they 
were  without  the  law,  possibly,  or  that  the  matter  was  already  cov- 
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ered  or  might  be  done  better  by  some  other  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course,  we  are  in  this  disadvantageous  position  with  regard 
to  appropriations  and  estimates,  that  we  do  not  know  just  what 
you  are  going  to  expect  of  us.  We  do  not  know  what  investigations 
we  will  be  called  upon  to  make.  When  we  put  in  our  estimates  of 
employees,  etc.,  how  can  we  possibly  know  what  will  happen  between 
that  time  and  the  end  of  the  ensuing  fiscal  year?  Xow.  what  happens 
is  this,  that  often  we  are  directed  to  make  new  investigations  while 
we  are  still  engaged  on  old  investigations.  Some  investigations  that 
have  been  started  have  been  set  aside  or  entirely  closed  because  we 
have  been  ordered  by  Congress  to. make  some  new  investigation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Probably  I can  ask  a question  that  will  shorten  your 
answer  by  putting  it  this  way:  Would  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion have  undertaken  this  bituminous-coal  and  anthracite-coal  inves- 
tigation if  these  resolutions  had  not  been  introduced  in  Congress  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  I do  not  believe  the}7  would  have  been  at  that  time, 
because  we  were  very  busy  and  did  not  have  the  money  to  do  it  if  we 
were  going  to  furnish  what  they  had  in  mind. 

RESALE  PRICES. 

I am  sorry  to  notice  that  I skipped,  in  the  course  of  my  exposition 
here,  one  item  that  I ought  probably  to  have  mentioned  for  the  sake 
of  the  record,  and  it  is  one  that  illustrates  this  point:  One  project 
that  was  included  in  this  estimate  is  that  of  resale  prices.  The  esti- 
mate for  that  investigation  was  $80,000,  of  which  $57,000  was  for 
salaries  in  the  economic  department,  $3,000  for  salaries  in  the  legal 
department,  and  $20,000  for  traveling  expenses.  Xow,  that  investi- 
gation is  of  great  importance  to  the  commission,  but  it  has  never 
been  able  to  make  it  for  the  reason  that  we  have  constantly  had  other 
investigations  imposed  on  us  by  Congress  in  the  way  of  mandatory 
directions  that  took  precedence  of  those  particular  investigations  that 
the  commission  had  initiated  under  its  own  authority.  The  commis- 
sion did  not  have  the  money  to  do  this  work,  and  so  it  has  been  a 
Cinderella,  and  has  never  received  proper  attention. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  is  an  investigation  that  is  highly  impor- 
tant. and  it  is  an  investigation  which,  under  your  organic  act,  it  is 
clearly  incumbent  upon  you  to  make. 

Dr.  Walker.  It  is  recognized  as  such  by  the  commission.  In  other 
words,  the  idea  of  this  investigation  is  to  find,  if  possible,  the  statis- 
tical evidence  of  the  merits  or  demerits,  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  the  system  of  fixing  resale  prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  the  sort  of  investigation  which  should 
be  put  first  on  your  list  of  the  things  that  you  are  to  do?  It  is  an 
investigation  that  comes  clearly  within  the  purview  of  your  activi- 
ties. and  it  is  not  only  important  but  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
your  work. 

Dr.  Walker.  I consider  it  very  important,  because  I think  the  set- 
tlement of  the  problem  of  resale  prices  by  means  of  the  examination 
of  the  individual  cases  is  likely  to  lead  to  mistakes,  and  that  there 
ought  to  be  a statistical  basis  in  general  as  well  as  the  particular 
arguments  or  facts  that  might  be  brought  in  evidence  in  the  individual 
cases  of  resale  price  fixing.  But  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  that 
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this  investigation  ought  to  have  precedence  over  investigations  that 
Congress  and  the  President  may  direct  us  to  make. 

Mr.  Coln'ek.  That  is  a very  embarrassing  situation.  For  instance, 
with  respect  to  the  resale  price  matter,  the  commission  as  a whole 
and  all  of  the  staff  know  that  that  is  a thing  that  should  be  done — 
that  is,  not  that  it  must  be  done,  but  that  it  should  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  service.  Yet,  at  irregular  intervals,  or,  rather, 
they  come  pretty  regularly,  we  have  directions  from  one  or  the  other 
House  to  take  up  one  or  another  thing.  Now,  who  are  we  that  we 
should  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the  House  or  Senate,  when  they  say 
that  they  want  this  particular  industry  or  that  particular  industry 
looked  into?  Who  are  we  that  we  should  set  that  aside  until  Ave  have 
gone  ahead  to  do  something  Avhich  Ave  think  ought  to  be  done,  even 
though  you,  too,  may  agree  AAuth  us  that  it  ought  to  be  done.  It 
would  place  us  in  the  position  of  rebellion.  Yet,  Avhen  we  get  these 
requests,  Avhich  are  frequently  matters  of  serious  consideration  bv  the 
House  or  Senate,  and  sometimes  by  both — when  Ave  do  take  them 
up  and  do  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  Ave  find  ourselves  without 
money  to  go  ahead  Avith  our  other  and  important  AATork. 

INVESTIGATIONS  DIRECTED  BY  CONGRESS. 

(See  p.  368.) 

Mr.  Hoavard.  That  is  the  inevitable  result  whenever  either  branch 
of  Congress  passes  a resolution  calling  upon  you  to  make  a certain 
iiwestigation.  In  doing  that  Avork  you  must  leave  undone  the  Avork 
that  it  was  contemplated  you  should  do  under  your  organic  act. 
You  must  leave  that  Avork  undone  in  order  to  do  the  work  that  you 
are  asked  to  do  by  the  resolution  of  either  branch  of  Congress.  But 
Congress  itself  did  not  gain  the  right  or  power  under  this  law  here 
to  direct  you  by  resolution  to  make  any  investigations  whatsoever, 
except  those  relating  to  alleged  violations  of  the  antitrust  acts  by 
corporations.  Noay,  if  I understand  Dr.  Walker,  his  investigations 
of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  propositions  AA^ere  based  upon 
cost  of  production  problems  rather  than  upon  any  alleged  violation 
of  the  antitrust  acts. 

Therefore,  you  laid  aside  your  more  important  work  that  AAras  con- 
templated by  the  organic  act,  and  undertook  to  do  something  that 
Avas  called  for  by  the  House  or  Senate,  or  both.  You  laid  aside  Avork 
that  had  been  legitimately  appropriated  for  by  the  committee,  and 
took  the  funds  that  Congress  expected  you  to  use  in  making  those 
i mitigations  and  used  them  in  making  imitigations  that  you  had 
no  authority  under  the  laAv  to  make,  or  under  the  resolution,  be- 
cause it  did  not  involve  any  Auolations  of  the  antitrust  act.  If  it  had 
been  an  act  of  Congress,  it  would  have  been  a different  thing,  but, 
if  I understood  the  Rainey  resolution,  and  the  Hitchcock  and  Calder 
resolutions,  they  proceeded  under  this  law.  In  other  Avords,  the 
only  justification  for  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  AATas  that  they 
instructed  you  to  do  something  under  subsection  D of  section  6 of  the 
organic  act. 

Dr.  Walker.  The  commission  takes  the  resolutions  of  Congress, 
or  of  either  House  of  Congress,  if  not  as  specific  mandatory  direc- 
tion, at  least  as  moral  direction,  and  having  the  power  to  do  Avhat 
the  resolutions  direct,  it  goes  ahead  and  does  it.  The  commission  is 
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the  creature  of  Congress,  and  why  should  it  assume  to  dispute  that 
authority  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  true  that  the  commission  is  the  creature  of  Con- 
gress, and  you  are  assuming  that  the  power  to  create  carries  with 
it  the  power  to  control  the  thing  created.  But  that  is  a very  wise 
provision  I have  called  your  attention  to,  and  it  is  for  the  protection 
of  the  commission  as  well  as  the  general  public,  because  any  sort  of 
a resolution,  or  any  number  of  resolutions,  can  be  put  through  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  the  amount 
of  money  you  have  spent  on  each  investigation  that  has  been  directed 
bv  a resolution  of  the  Senate  or  House,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  what  it  will  cost  to  complete  each  investigation  directed  by  those 
resolutions?  I want  to  know  what  amount  of  money  is  being  spent 
by  reason  of  those  congressional  resolutions,  because,  in  the  case  of 
Senate  resolutions,  it  means  that  we  will  have  to  follow  up  the  pas- 
sage of  the  resolutions  by  appropriating  the  money. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I suppose  you  want  us  to  separate  the  ones  that 
charge  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  from  those  that  do  not? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes;  iTou  can  do  that. 

Dr.  Walker.  Some  of  them  overlap.  I think  the  situation  with 
respect  to  almost  all  of  those  resolutions  is  such  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  expense  will  be  for  this  investiga- 
tion or  how  much  for  that.  In  those  cases  where  a violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  is  charged,  some  of  the  information  that  is  applicable 
to  those  cases  might  be  applicable  to  other  cases.  Of  course  any 
statement  of  that  kind  would  be  approximate. 

Cost  by  fiscal  years  of  oil  investigation  directed  by  Senate  resolutions,  No. 
109  (Owen),  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  session,  passed  June  18,  1913;  No.  319 
(Gore),  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  passed  March  28.  1914:  and  No. 
457  (Gore).  Sixty-third  Congress,  second  session,  passed  September  28,  1914: 
Investigation  made  by — Cost. 

Bureau  of  Corporations,  1914 $8,  361. 18 

Bureau  of  Corporations,  1915 20,  689.  23 

Federal  Trade  Commission.  1915 8,971.60 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  1916 50,  525.  29 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  1917 41,  224.  21 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  1918 14.  393.  79 

Total 134,165.30 

Cost  of  coal  investigation  directed  by  Senate  resolutions.  No.  217  (Hitchcock), 
Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  June  22,  1916;  and  No.  51  (Calder), 
Sixty-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  April  30,  1917 ; and  House  resolution 
No.  352  (Rainey).  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  August  18.  1916: 
Fiscal  year  1917 : 

Bituminous  coal  $9,495.65 

Anthracite  coal  52,  703.  74 

Total 62,199.39 

Cost  of  print-paper  investigation  directed  by  Senate  resolution  No.  269 
(Fletcher).  Sixty-fourth  Congress,  first  session,  passed  September  7,  1916: 

Fiscal  year  1917 : 

Print  paper,  news $40,  832.  74 

Print  paper,  book 21,  462.  30 

Total 62.  295.  04 


1 For  period  July  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918. 
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The  appropriation  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  includes  the  amount 
necessary  to  continue  the  oil  and  coal  investigations  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  print-paper  investigation  has  been  completed  and  a report  thereon  made. 

FOOD  INVESTIGATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  On  page  115  there  is  reference  made  to  a food  in- 
vestigation, the  amount  of  the  appropriation  being  $250,000.  That 
is  not  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Dr.  Walker.  No,  sir;  that  runs  only  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Some  questions  will  be  asked  us  on  the  floor  about 
that,  and  I would  like  to  have  some  information  in  regard  to  it.  Do 
you  expect  to  finish  that  investigation  during  this  fiscal  year? 

Dr.  Walker.  The  greater  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  this  appropriation  Avas  being  considered  by 
the  committee  last  year  it  Avas  stated  that  it  would  be  finished  in 
eight  months.  The  eight  months  have  expired. 

Dr.  Walker.  We  have  the  report  ready  to  submit  on  one  feature 
of  it  now.  It  Avas  a matter  that  the  Food  Administration  Avas  in- 
terested in,  and  there  has  been  some  delay  in  issuing  that  report, 
because  we  Avanted  to  consult  the  Food  Administration  about  it,  but 
that  report  could  haA^e  been  in  your  hands  this  week. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  expect  to  complete  that  investigation  before  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  that  all  the  projects  under  that  investigation 
except  one  Avill  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  that 
one  will  be  largely  completed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  got  an  appropriation  of  $250,000.  Will  that 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  investigation? 

Dr.  Walker.  It  ought  to  cover  all  that  is  done  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  By  rnes.  Hoav  much  has  been  expended  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Duganne.  About  $205,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  havr  about  $45,000  left? 

Mr.  Duganne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  get  through  on  that  $45,000? 

Mr.  Duganne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  a contract  Avas 
made  Avith  attorneys  conducting  these  investigations  as  to  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Do  you  refer  to  Mr.  Heney? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Mr.  Heney  has  been  engaged  on  this  inATestigation 
as  an  attorney.  He  Avas  employed  as  special' counsel  for  the  com- 
mission in  connection  with  the  food  investigation.  He  assumed  such 
duties  on  the  25th  day  of  July  and  Avas  continuously  employed  on 
the  investigation  until  yesterday. 

Mr.  Colver.  He  Avas  to  have  ended  his  services  on  the  1st  day  of 
February.  I am  Avithin  one  or  tAvo  days  of  being  correct  when  I 
say  that  about  the  29th  of  January  the  investigation  found  itself 
precipitated  into  litigation  in  Chicago,  and  he  had  charge  of  that 
litigation.  He  had  to  haATe  charge  of  it,  and  we  continued  his  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  his  contract  now  terminated? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  contract,  or  what  was  the  compensa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  compensation  was  $2,500  per  month. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  expenses? 

Mr.  Bracken.  The  ordinary  $4  per  diem  that  is  paid  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  and  his  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  I understand  it,  that  contract  has  been  termi- 
nated ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  It  has  terminated.  It  was  to  have  ended  on  the  1st 
of  February,  but  on  account  of  the  hearings 

Mr.  Colver  (interposing).  It  was  on  account  of  the  lawsuits  out 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  have  any  assistant  attorne}'  assigned  to  help 
him  in  the  work? 

Mr.  Bracken.  There  was  no  special  assistant  attorney  employed. 
Xo  attorneys  were  especially  hired  to  help  him.  There  were  men 
employed  as  special  investigators  and  special  agents  and  examiners 
under  our  law  who  were  employed  to  work  on  the  investigation. 
Joseph  Taggart  was  employed  as  an  attorney  and  worked  part  of 
the  time  in  Mr.  Heney’s  division. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  you  were  asking  for  that  investigation,  or 
when  Mr.  Davies  was  asking  for  it,  he  stated  that  he  expected  to 
employ  an  attorney  to  take  charge  of  the  investigation  at  a salary  of 
$5,000,  but  you  found  yourself  unable  to  do  that.  The  statement 
was  made,  “We  propose  to  employ  oiie  attorney  and  place  him  in 
general  charge  at  a salary  of  $5,000  to  look  after  the  legal  side  of 
the  investigation.”  You  were  unable  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I imagine  they  were  unable,  but  I am  not  informed 
as  to  that.  The  only  thing  that  I know  is  that  the  commission  in 
its  judgment  saw  fit  to  employ  Mr.  Heney  at  the  salary  stated  and 
placed  him  in  charge  of  this  special  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  His  per  diem  was  the  usual  $4? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  his  traveling  expenses? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir;  traveling  expenses,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  other  attorneys  employed  in  that  investiga- 
tion. you  say,  were  your  regular  men  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  no  other  special  attorneys 
employed  in  that  work  except  Mr.  Taggart. 

Mr.  Howard.  State  briefly  what  classes  of  food  were  investigated. 

Dr.  Walker.  We  have  had  investigations  of  various  questions, 
according  to  the  President’s  direction,  and  the  resolution  also  was 
explicitly  directed  toward  combinations  and  controls,  etc.  It  was  not 
plain  to  the  commission  just  what  particular  branches  of  the  food 
business  should  be  investigated,  but  it  was  well  known  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  the  meat  and  cattle  industry  should  be 
investigated.  That  was  the  only  one  that  was  enlarged  on,  and  the 
commission  added  to  it  the  milling  industry  and  the  cold-storage  and 
the  canned-food  industry ; great  varieties  of  canned  foods,  vegetables, 
animal,  and  fish;  and  into  the  question  of  the  distributing  system  of 
grain,  which  we  generally  call  the  grain-exchange  investigation, 
because  that  is  the  central  point  of  the  whole  problem,  although  it 
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branches  out  to  the  country  elevator  on  one  side  and  to  the  miller  and 
exporter  on  the  other.  We  arranged  for  the  study  of  cold  storage, 
and.  according  to  the  directions  given,  we  were  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
cooperated  with  us  in  certain  branches  of  this  investigation  and  was 
supposed  to  take  the  initiative  of  the  cold-storage  side.  They  have 
not  called  for  any  important  assistance  from  us  on  the  matter  of 
cold  storage,  so  that  part  of  it  has  been  practically  in  their  hands.  It 
was  contemplated  when  the  cooperative  arrangement  was  made  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  could  better  conduct  the  cold-storage 
investigation,  because  they  had  been  at  that  work  for  some  time,  but 
that  they  might  want  our  assistance,  nevertheless,  if  it  became  a 
question  of  compelling  people  to  give  information  as  to  their  business. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  long  will  it  be  before  that  report  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  public? 

Dr.  Walker.  I think  one  part  of  the  report,  as  I have  recently 
stated,  has  been  available,  though  it  was  not  issued  for  six  or  seven 
weeks.  A part  of  the  report  on  the  meat  investigation  would  have 
been  issued  before  this,  except  for  this  delay  over  in  Chicago  with 
regard  to  obtaining  certain  information.  The  reason  is  that  a great 
many  of  our  papers  were  taken  to  Chicago  and  could  not  be  used  in 
the  office  in  writing  the  report.  That  delayed  us  six  to  eight  weeks 
in  getting  out  the  first  part  of  the  report  on  the  meat  investigation. 
But  for  that  we  would  have  had  one  out  already.  That  was  an  un- 
foreseeable delay.  On  the  main  canned  foods  we  could  get  out  a 
report  now,  and  had  one  in  fact  practically  prepared  a month  ago. 
There  has  been  some  delay  in  the  decision  of  the  commission  about 
the  matter  which  has  resulted  in  extending  the  report  somewhat,  bur 
it  cohld  be  issued  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  any  of  your  investigations  led  to  any  recom- 
mendation so  far  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  any  violations 
that  you  have  found  ? 

Dr.  Walker.  In  connection  with  hoarding,  I think  so,  but  that  is 
in  the  legal  department,  which  I would  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  was  Mr.  Heney  employed  at  a salary  of 
$30,000  a year  in  connection  with  this  food  investigation,  and  $4  a 
day  in  addition? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I do  not  mean  to  be  technical,  but  he  was  never 
employed  at  a salary  of  $30,000  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  salary  amounted  to  $30,000  a year. 

Mr.  Bracken.  Mr.  Heney  was  employed  at  $2,500  a month,  and  he 
was  employed  by  the  commission  from  July  25,  1917,  to  March  31, 
1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  your  general  item  of  appropriation  you 
are  limited  to  the  sum  of  $5,000  per  annum  for  salaries? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Under  the  general  appropriation  of  $300,000,  lump 
sum,  that  is  my  understanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  did  not  consider  that  you  were  limited  to 
$5,000  per  annum  under  the  appropriation  for  the  food  investi- 
gation ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Xo.  The  commission  so  construed  the  appropria- 
tion act,  and  did  not  think  under  the  law  that  the  limitation  of 
$5,000  per  annum  applied  to  the  $250,000  appropriated  for  the  food 
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investigation.  I would  like  to  say  further  that  at  the  direction  of 
the  commission  I took  up  the  matter  by  letter  with  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury  and  was  given  an  opinion — I presume  in  letter 
form — a decision  to  the  effect  that  the  $5,000  limitation  did  not 
apply  to  the  appropriation  for  the  food  investigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  true,  however,  that  in  the  hearings  held  before 
this  committee  on  the  17th  of  February,  1917,  at  which  hearing 
were  present  Mr.  William  J.  Harris,  chairman,  and  Mr.  Joseph  E. 
Davies,  member  of  the  commission,  Mr.  Davies  said  in  the  hearing 
on  that  date,  which  appears  on  pages  7 and  8,  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  chairman  of  this  committee  as  to  the  proposed  ex- 
penditures under  this  appropriation,  as  follows: 

We  propose  to  employ  a first-class  economist — an  agricultural  economist — 
tlie  biggest  man  we  can  get  for  the  money,  and  place  him  in  general  charge 
of  the  investigation  under  our  direction  at  a salary  of  $5,000. 

Was  such  a man  employed  ? 

Mr.  Bracken.  No;  no  special  economist  at  $5,000  was  employed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  He  said  further  : 

We  propose  to  employ  one  attorney  and  place  him  in  general  charge,  at  a 
salary  of  $5,000,  to  look  after  the  legal  side  of  the  investigation. 

Would  you  say  that  that  did  not  constitute  a notice  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not  expect  to  pay  a 
larger  salary  than  $5,000  a year  to  anyone  under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Well,  you  are  asking  me  that  personally.  I would 
say  that  the  record  would  have  to  be  interpreted  by  the  person 
reading  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  do  not  like  to  answer  the  question  for  the 
commission,  I will  ask  some  one  else. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I would  assume,  taking  the  record  as  you  have 
read  it,  that  it  might  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  attorney  at 
not  over  $5,000  would  be  employed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  reasonable  inference  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Davies,  is  it  not.  in  view  of  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Davies  that  there  was  to  be  an  economist  in  charge  at  $5,000 
per  annum,  that  he  was  to  have  charge  of  the  investigation:  and  in 
view  of  his  further  statement  that  the  commission  proposed  to 
employ  a general  attorney  and  place  him  in  general  charge  at 
$5,000.  Do  you  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Heney  at  a compensation  equal  to  $30,000  a year? 

Mr.  Bracken.  Xo;  I do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Henev.  I will  say  that  the  commission,  so  far  as 
I know  the  record,  and  it  has  a record,  hired  Mr.  Heney  at  the 
amount  specified. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  of  anything  in  the  records  of  the 
commission  having  to  do  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I know  all  about  the  records  of  the  commission  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Were  you  a member  of  the  commission  at  the  time 
Mr.  Heney  was  employed? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes:  but  not  at  the  time  of  this  hearing  in  February. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Were  you  familiar  with  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Davies? 
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Mr.  Colver.  I was  not.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I knew  of  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Bracken.  I should  like  to  have  it  shown,  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, that  I knew  nothing  of  that  record,  and  was  not  present  at 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  thing  we  are  interested  in  is  this:  This  is  an 
almost  unprecedented  salary  to  pay  a special  attorney  in  the  history 
of  this  Government,  so  far  as  my  Government  service  is  concerned 
and  the  services  of  the  clerk  of  this  committee  of  several  years  are 
concerned.  It  is  an  enormous,  exorbitant  salary  to  pay  to  a special 
attorney.  Mr.  Mondell,  like  all  the  balance  of  the  committee,  because 
the  question  will  be  asked  later  on,  wants  to  know  from  somebody, 
either  Mr.  Harris  or  Mr.  Colver,  who  was  responsible  for  passing 
favorably  on  the  appointment  of  an  attorney  to  carry  on  a special  in- 
vestigation at  $30,000  a year,  plus  $4  per  diem? 

Mr.  Colver.  I should  like  to  answer  that  question  directly  and 
without  the  slightest  reservation. 

Mr.  Howard.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Colver.  Your  question  was,  Who  is  directly  chargeable  with 
this  thing? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Colver.  At  the  time  that  this  employment  was  entered  into 
the  membership  of  the  commission  was  Mr.  Harris,  chairman;  Mr. 
Davies,  Gov.  Fort,  and  myself,  Mr,  Parry  having  died  in  April. 
Mr.  Harris  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  matter  touching  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Heney.  He  voted  in  favor  of  his  employment,  but 
did  not  vote  when  the  compensation  was  fixed.  If  you  do  not  mind, 
I should  like  to  bring  in  also  an  answer  to  your  question,  Mr.  Mon- 
dell, in  order  to  have  Mr.  Harris’s  record 

Mr  Howard.  We  are  not  particularly  inquiring  about  Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Colver.  In  order  to  have  each  of  us  directly  charged  with 
what  Ave  are  responsible  for,  and  not  have  us  charged  with  anything 
that  Ave  are  not  responsible  for.  Mr.  Harris  Aotecl  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  attorney  and  specifically  for  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Heney,  but  he  declined  to  vote  for  the  employment  of  any  attorney 
at  a larger  compensation  than  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a year,  and  that 
declination  on  his  part  has  been  consistent.  So  AAdien,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  commission,  Ave  Avere  compelled  to  extend  the  time  of  this 
employment  beyond  the  time  first  contemplated,  and  Ave  Avere  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  arrangement  because  of  litigation  which  came 
up  in  Chicago  during  the  last  Aveek  of  January,  Mr.  Harris  again 
refrained  from  voting  at  that  time  and  he  refrained  from  agreeing 
to  continue  the  employment,  not  haA7ing  agreed  to  the  arrangement 
in  the  beginning. 

As  to  the  question  of  Mr.  Mondell,  at  the  time  that  the  food  in- 
vestigation Avas  organized  the  names  of  a large  number  of  economists 
were  brought  in  and  discussed  by  the  commission  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  each  one  of  those  men,  their  names  having  gone  from  my 
memory.  They  Avere  just  names  to  me  at  the  time.  The  qualifica- 
tions interested  me  more  than  the  personality.  I do  not  think  that 
I ever  srav  more  than  one  of  them. 

The  preliminary  survey  that  had  been  made  by  the  commission  and 
especially  by  its  staff  seemed  to  indicate,  or  at  least  I came  to  believe 
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at  the  time,  that  the  more  critical  part  of  the  investigation,  the  vital 
part,  would  probably  be  more  on  the  legal  side  than  on  the  economic 
side,  and  for  that  reason,  after  very  extended  consideration,  it  was 
decided  that  an  economist  had  better  be  taken  from  our  own  people 
to  take  charge  of  the  investigation  so  far  as  the  economics  were  con- 
cerned. and  that  we  had  better  go  outside  to  get  the  legal  talent,  a 
lawyer  to  run  the  thing.  It  was  a question  in  the  commission  whether 
a staff  of  lawyers  would  be  more  efficient  and  would  do  the  work  as 
cheaply  and  well  as  one  attorney.  It  was  finally  decided  that  one 
man  of  exceptional  ability  could  probably  do  a better  piece  of  work 
than  a number  of  men.  I am  not  evading  any  responsibility.  I am 
only  reciting  the  fact  that  I did  not  know  about  any  engagement, 
if  that  was  an  engagement,  that  was  made  with  this  committee — I 
did  not  know  anything  about  that.  I do  know  that  we  quite  realized, 
every  one  of  us.  that  the  compensation  we  were  considering  paying 
(and  the  compensation  that  we  did  pay  was  not  an  offer  of  compensa- 
tion. and  it  was  getting  the  best  bargain  that  we  could  get  to  get  the 
man  that  we  finally  agreed  we  wanted  to  get)  when  that  was  put  be- 
fore us  it  was  very  seriously  considered  and  we  felt  perfectly  certain 
that  the  propriety  of  our  action  would  have  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  it  would  stand  the  strictest  scrutiny.  We  knew  that  this 
day  would  come,  and  I am  rather  glad  it  is  here  and  going  to  be  over 
with. 

When  Mr.  Heney  was  employed,  he  was  employed,  as  we  hoped, 
for  a shorter  time  than  was  finally  consumed  and  certainly  we  had 
at  no  time  any  idea  that  the  employment  would  continue  beyond 
February  1.  Everybody  concerned  felt  sure  that  we  would  be 
through  at  that  time.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  employ- 
ment would  last  no  more  than  six  months  when  the  employment  was 
entered  into  and  we  thought  that  the  fee  for  the  work  would  approxi- 
mate just  about  $15,000.  It  did  not  come  to  an  end  until  the  end  of 
January.  While  that  conclusion  is  not  a matter  of  record,  so  far 
as  I know,  in  the  commission,  it  was  a matter  of  common  judgment, 
so  that  in  January,  when  we  saw  that  we  were  not  going  to  be  able 
to  finish  the  work,  we  did  definitely  set  the  termination  of  the  em- 
ployment. at  Mr.  Heney 's  suggestion,  on  February  1.  On  February 
1.  as  I have  explained,  we  found  ourselves  in  litigation  which  we 
were  not  able  to  leave,  so.  I think  sometime  in  January,  it  was  ex- 
tended again  to  terminate  April  1,  and  has  terminated.  In  con- 
sidering whether  or  not  the  fee  was  exorbitant,  in  considering 
whether  or  not  this  fee  was  unduly  large  or  unwarrantably  large,  we 
considered  the  earning  capacity  of  the  man  that  we  asked  to  do  the 
work. 

We  considered  that  to  ask  an  attorney  of  Mr.  Henev 's  capacity  to 
entirely  leave  his  private  practice,  divorce  himself  from  it  utterly, 
for  such  a long  period  that  his  practice  would  be  bound  to  suffer 
more  or  less  permanently  at  the  end  of  the  employment,  that  this  was 
fair.  The  thing  was  not  hastily  done.  The  decision  was  not  hastily 
arrived  at.  The  judgment  not  only  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Davies. 
Gov.  Fort,  and  myself,  for  whatever  my  judgment  is  worth,  on  a 
subject  of  that  sort,  was  given,  and  finally  Mr.  Davies.  Gov.  Fort,  and 
myself  voted  for  the  thing,  making  a majority  of  the  commission. 
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there  being  only  four  members  of  the  commission  at  the  time,  and 
the  employment  was  entered  into.  In  order  to  bind  the  responsi- 
bility down  just  as  closely  as  it  can  be.  my  best  recollection  is  that 
I myself  made  the  motion. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  the  employment? 

Mr.  Colter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  employ  any  attorneys  to  assist  Mr.  Heney  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  have  no  other  attorneys  employed  in  this 
investigation? 

Mr.  Colver.  Yes,  sir-  attorneys  from  the  stall',  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  from  time  to  time  as  they  came  in  at  the  various  phases 
of  the  investigation,  and  Joseph  Taggart  who  was  employed  for 
about  six  months  at  the  rate  of  $5,000  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  did  call  on  your  legal 
force  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  aid  Mr.  Heney,  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he 
did  not  do  all  the  work  himself,  and  it  was  not  a matter  of  limiting 
vour  legal  expenditures  to  the  sum  vou  paid  him  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  It  was  a matter  more  of  having  one-man  direction 
than  one-man  execution. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  get  an  attorney  within 
the  sum  that  you  pay  attorneys  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Colver.  I think,  to  be  absolutely  sure,  I had  better  answer 
that  no. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  an  effort  made  to  secure  the  services  of  an 
attorney  within  the  limit  fixed  in  your  appropriation,  $5,000,  or  at 
any  sum  less  than  $30,000  per  annum? 

Mr.  Colver.  I know  that  in  those  long  and  serious  discussions 
which  we  had  on  the  subject  that  every  combination,  and  many 
combinations,  of  personal  and  possibilities  were  considered.  I do 
not  want  to  give  a misleading  answer,  but  whether  the  names  of 
specific  men,  with  their  qualifications,  were  individually  considered 
I can  not  say,  but  I believe  they  were.  If  you  had  asked  me  to 
name  a man  who  was  considered  or  asked  me  to  state  whether  my 
fellow  commissioners  would  remember  any  I would  say  I could  not 
answer.  But  I know  the  thing  was  canvassed,  discussed,  talked 
over  and,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  worried  over. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  recall  who  suggested  Mr.  Heney’s  employ- 
ment to  the  commission? 

Mr.  Colver.  There  was  no  suggestion  ever  made  to  me  as  commis- 
sioner by  anybody  except  in  the  commission.  I am  quite  certain 
that  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Heney’s  employment  came  through  Mr. 
Davies,  but  I am  very  clear  in  the  impression  that  Mr.  Davies  did 
not  suggest  the  salary,  but  that  Mr.  Heney  suggested  the  salary.  I 
think  that  after  we  had  determined  we  wanted  Mr.  Heney  then  came 
the  negotiations  as  to  what  we  could  get  him  for,  and  I think  it 
was  made  clear  to  us  that  this  compensation  involved  some  measure 
of  financial  sacrifice  on  his  part.  But  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
ever  came  to  me  except  in  the  commission,  officially,  and  in  the 
transaction  of  business.  I think  I am  singularly  fortunate  about 
getting  suggestions. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  a list 
of  the  principal  employees  engaged  in  this  food  investigation  and 
their  salaries:  that  is.  the  investigators  and  attorneys? 

Mr.  Bracken.  We  will  do  that,  Mr.  Mondell. 

List  of  employees,  titles,  and  salaries  paid  on  the  food  investigation. 


Name. 

Title. 

Salary, 
per  year. 

Special  attorney .... 
Examiner 

i $2,500 

6,000 

5,000 

Joseph  M.  Tagsart 

Special  attorney 
Examiner 

Geo  P Watkjns  

4,500 

4,200 

Nelson  H Prouty 

do 

Isaac  M Rubinow 

do 

4.000 

William  C.  Stainsbv 

do 

4,000 

3,600 

\ B \dams  . ...  

do 

Fred  W Breimeier 

do 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

3,600 

Robert  M Buck . 

do 

George  McCutchen 

do 

\aron  M.  Sakolski 

do 

\ J Quigley  

do 

Ulan  \sher 

do 

3,000 

Hugh  Mclsaac  

do 

3,000 
3, 000 
3,000 

Hy  Meday 

do 

William  C.  Marsh 

do 

Fred  R . Bauer 

do 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

James  S.  Eaton 

do 

E.  S.  Carpenter 

..  ..do 

Norman  T.  Silberling  

do 

2,500 

2,500 

Stuart  Chase 

do 

A.  A.  Hughes 

. ...do 

2,400 

Ernest  R . Spedden 

do 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

2,400 

Aaron  S.  Kravitz 

. .do 

Joseph  F.  Thibodeau 

do 

Simon  E.  Twining 

do 

Entrance  Services 
on  duty.  terminated. 


July  25,1917 
Feb.  2,1918 
Julv  5,1917 
Jari.  3,1918 
July  16,1917 
Dec.  1,1917 
July  13, 1917 
Aug.  16,1917 
f Oct.  31,1917 
Mar.  15,1918 
Nov.  1,1917 
j Nov.  5.1917 
July  30,1917 
1 Oct.  12,1917 
! Nov.  3,1917 
I Sept.  10,1917 
i Julv  27,1917 
Nov.  19,1917 
! Dec.  8,1917 
Aug.  27,1917 
| Nov.  3,1917 
I Aug.  31,1917 
Aug.  20, 1917 
Dec.  3,1917 
July  13,1917 
Nov.  3,1917 
, Dec.  6.1917 


Mar.  31,1918 


Jan.  31,1918 


Dec.  31,1917 


Feb.  12,1918 


Feb.  22,1918 


Nov.  26,1917 


Apr.  2.1918 
Dec.  15,1917 


Mar.  8, 1918 
Dec.  31,1917 
Feb.  15,1918 
Dec.  31,1917 
Do. 


1 Per  month. 

A.  B.  Adams  entered  at  $2,700.  promoted  to  $3,600  Feb.  1,  1918;  William  C.  Stainsby  entered  at  $3,600, 
promoted  to  $4,000  Dec.  1.  1917;  William  C.  Marsh  entered  at  $2,500,  promoted  to  $3,000  Dec.  16,  1917: 
Aaron  S.  Kravitz  entered  at  $1,800,  promoted  to  $2,400  Nov.  16. 1917. 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  printing  and  binding  there  is  an  increase  asked 
for  of  $10,000.  Do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Bracken.  I do  not  know  whether  that  was  gone  over  Sat- 
urday  or  not,  but  that  increased  estimate  is  based  on  the  prospect 
of  additional  work.  It  bears  about  a ratable  proportion  to  the  other 
increases.  The  printing  and  binding,  you  know,  is  charged  to  us. 
We  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost.  The  Public  Printer 
makes  the  price.  The  amount  is  simply  deposited  with  him,  and  it 
is  used  up  as  we  require  work  of  him.  We  get  statements  from  time 
to  time  as  to  the  balance  on  hand,  and  it  is  assumed  that  if  our  esti- 
mates are  followed  there  will  be  about  that  ratable  increase  in  print- 
ing and  binding. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  base  that  on  the  assumption  that  these  economic 
investigations  will  be  ordered  or  that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  the 
war  work  that  you  have  described? 

Mr.  Bracken.  If  appropriations  were  made  for  all  of  the  investi- 
gations that  have  been  estimated  for  I hardly  think  the  amount 
asked  would  be  enough.  But  we  must  take  another  thing  into  con- 
sideration— our  legal  work  is  increasing  rapidly  and  there  will  be 
a great  volume  of  it  during  the  next  year  which  we  expect  to  com- 
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plete.  Mr.  Cliantland  will  give  you  a statement  of  the  number  of 
cases  that  certainly  should  be  completed  during  the  next  year,  and 
there  will  necessarily  be  some  additional  printing  and  binding  in 
connection  with  the  legal  work.  We  ought  to  print  a volume  of 
decisions  and  conference  rulings  during  the  year.  I think  the  esti 
mate  bears  only  a fair  relation  to  the  work  that  we  will  have  to  do. 

LEGAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  let  us  hear  from  the  legal  department. 

Mr.  Chantland.  If  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a short  time  I will 
try  to  give  you  something  concrete  with  reference  to  the  legal  side 
of  the  commission.  So  that  the  committee  may  have  it  clearly  before 

them,  our  legal  department  is  divided  between  the  counsel  for  the 
commission  and  the  trial  staff  on  the  one  side,  of  which  Mr.  John 
Walsh  is  the  head,  as  chief  counsel.  He  is  not  in  the  city,  being- 
absent  on  leave.  Then  there  is  the  investigatory  legal  side,  of  which 
I,  as  chief  examiner,  am  the  head.  That  much  so  that  you  may  un- 
derstand the  division  of  work. 

I am  speaking  now  to  that  part  of  the  appropriation  which  begins 
on  page  116  of  your  Book  of  Estimates,  the  total  of  which  is  shown 
to  be  $1,130,000,  as  estimated  for.  Dr.  Walker  spoke  as  to  $945,000 
of  that,  leaving  $185,000  for  the  legal  side,  of  which,  at  the  usual 
ratio,  about  $31,000  would  be  for  traveling  expenses  and  $154,000 
would  be  for  salaries.  At  present  the  legal  salary  roll  is  $106,000. 
That  includes  all  of  the  present  legal  staff;  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  board  of  review,  in  the  sum  of  $17,300 ; those  who  are  attached 
to  the  chief  counsel’s  office,  engaged  especially  in  trial  work,  and 
those  who  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  examiner  are  engaged 
in  investigatory  work  and  who,  of  course,  are  always  subject  to  detail 
for  trial  work  whenever  the  chief  counsel  calls  on  them.  That  leaves, 

then,  under  that  estimate  that  is  spoken  to  (and  that  is  shown  on  page 
116  of  your  estimates),  only  an  addition  of  $48,000  in  legal  salaries. 
That,  as  I will  show  you,  is  inadequate  for  the  regular  legal  work. 
You  understand  I am  not  speaking  to  that  part  of  the  legal  work 
which  is  included  in  the  economic  investigations,  about  which  Dr. 
Walker  has  spoken,  where  he  has  segregated  out  $104,000  as  legal 
salaries  on  the  special  investigations  about  which  he  has  spoken. 

Now,  if  you  will  permit  me  I will  practically  read  a prepared 
statement  which  I think  will  put  it  probably  in  better  form,  and  I 
am  willing  to  be  cross-examined  as  we  run  along  or  after  we  get 
through  with  it ; it  makes  no  difference  to  me : 

The  increasing  importance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  performance  of  its  legal  or  normal  functions  under  section  5 
of  the  trade  act  and  sections  2,  3,  and  7 of  the  Clayton  Act  (as 
distinguished  from  its  numerous  special  duties  now  being  performed 
in  response  to  requests  from  the  President  and  his  representatives 
in  the  various  special  war  administrative  bodies),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  applications  for 
complaints  presented  to  the  commission  for  investigation  and  action. 
Not  only,  as  will  be  shown,  have  the  complaints  increased  greatly  in 
number,  but  at  no  time  since  the  organization  of  the  commission  have 
the  complaints  before  it  for  investigation  and  action  been  on  the 
average  so  comprehensive  and  important  as  at  present.  A great 
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majority  of  matters  now  being  investigated  by  the  commission's  legal 
staff  have  general  importance  both  in  and  of  themselves  and  in  their 
bearing  and  general  effects  upon  whole  industries,  and  consequently 
the  public  generally.  In  these  days  of  profiteering  and  violent  disar- 
rangement of  normal  laws  of  fair  competition,  this  work  is  increas- 
ingly necessary. 

For  example,  at  this  particular  time  the  21  attorneys  actually 
engaged  in  investigation  work  have,  with  other  matters,  cases  involv- 
ing the  following : 

Six  are  in  charge  of  or  working  on  investigations  directed  to  be 
made  by  the  President  into  the  matter  of  illegal  control  of  food 
products,  including  grain  and  the  marketing  thereof,  and  the  pur- 
chases, conversion,  and  marketing  of  meat  and  meat  products. 

Two  on  food  profiteering  cases  (partially  in  cooperation  with  the 
Food  Administration). 

One  in  response  to  a Senate  resolution  as  to  status  of  an  inde- 
pendent harvesting  machine  concern. 

Five  on  the  gasoline  and  oil  situation. 

Three  on  commercial  bribery. 

Five  on  resale  price  maintenance  and  trade  association  activities 
in  connection  therewith. 

Three  on  cases  involving  other  phases  of  price  control  and  price 
enhancement. 

Four  on  cases  involving  trade-mark  and  patent  abuses. 

Four  on  cases  involving  selling  below  cost  to  destroy  competitors. 

Four  on  cases  involving  unfair,  false,  and  misleading  advertising. 

Two  on  misbranding  of  wares. 

Two  on  condensed  milk  combine. 

One  on  telephone  switchboards  and  apparatus. 

One  on  theatrical  producers’  trust  and  motion-picture  combina- 
tions. 

Other  important  matters  that  have  been  investigated  during  the 
past  year  are  as  follows:  Book  print  paper  industry:  cement:  coal; 
cotton  ties:  rebates,  i.  e.,  cumulative  rebates  greater  than  legitimate 
quantity  discount;  secondary  boycott. 

So  much  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  sort  and  number  of  matters 
we  have  investigated  and  are  investigating. 

Xow.  as  to  formal  complaints  and  proceedings  let  me  just  say  an 
explanatory  word.  Under  our  rules  we  have  what  is  called  applica- 
tions for  complaint,  just  for  convenience  and  separating  them.  An 
application  for  complaint  is  that  which  anybody  brings  to  us.  which 
causes  us  to  set  in  motion  a preliminary  investigation.  If  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  an  unfair  method  has  been  practiced,  then 
that  is  transferred  from  the  application  docket  and  becomes  a formal 
complaint  and  formal  proceeding.  A case  is  then  instituted,  and  I 
am  speaking  now,  first,  of  the  formal  complaints  and  proceedings. 

For  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1.  1917.  nine  formal  com- 
plaints were  instituted  by  the  commission.  For  the  nine  months’ 
period  from  July.  1917,  to  date,  124  formal  complaints  have  been 
filed  and  proceedings  begun  or  ordered  by  the  commission. 

For  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917,  four  proceedings 
on  formal  complaints  were  concluded  and  orders  entered.  For  the 
period  July  1.  1917.  to  date,  13  proceedings  were  concluded  and  ap- 
propriate remedy  granted  and  orders  entered. 
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At  this  time  there  are  ordered  or  pending  for  trial  or  adjustment 
116  proceedings  under  formal  complaints  either  issued  or  ordered 
issued  by  the  commission. 

Practically  every  case  covers  more  than  one  question,  so  that  in 
the  116  complaints  pending  the  following  unfair  methods  are 
stricken  at:  Commercial  bribery,  38;  use  of  premium  coupons  with 
lottery  features,  23;  price  fixing  and  resale  price  maintenance,  15; 
exclusive  and  tying  contracts,  12 ; price  discrimminations,  9 ; mis- 
branding, 5;  intimidation  and  threats,  5;  inducing  breach  of  con- 
tracts, 4 ; false  and  misleading  advertising,  7 ; coercion  of  competitors’ 
customers  and  encouraging  circulation  of  disparaging  statements,  4 ; 
giving  free  entertainment  and  goods,  4;  concerted  movement' unduly 
to  enhance  and  maintain  prices,  4;  espionage,  3;  selling  below  cost, 
2 ; various  unfair  methods,  2 ; enticement  of  employees,  2 ; misrepre- 
sentations, 2 : monopolization  of  output,  2 ; combination  or  conspiracy 
to  suppress  competition,  2;  cumulative  rebates,  2;  passing  off  of 
name,  2 ; paying  excessive  prices  for  raw  materials,  2 ; interfering 
with  business  of  competitors,  2 ; disparagement  of  goods  and  busi- 
ness, 2;  defamation,  2;  refusal  to  sell  except  on  unlawful  conditions, 
3 : acquiring  trade  secrets,  1 ; interfering  with  competitors  who  are 
not  members  of  association,  1;  division  of  territory,  1;  total  require- 
ment contracts,  1 ; rebate  system  involving  exclusive  dealing  and  pre- 
vention of  competitors  from  dealing  with  customers,  1 ; requiring 
exclusive  representation  as  condition  of  sale,  1 : fraudulent  securing 
of  patent,  1 ; intimidation  of  competitors’  customers,  1 ; acquiring 
stock  of  competitor,  1 ; subsidies  to  induce  exclusive  dealing.  1 ; con- 
spiracy to  eliminate  competition,  1 ; price  cutting,  1 ; conspiracy 
to  injure  competitors,  1 : cutting  off  supplies,  1 ; blacklisting,  1.  So 
much  for  the  formal  complaints. 

Xow,  as  to  applications  and  investigations,  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1916.  to  July  1.  1917,  153  applications  were  filed  with  the 
commission  for  investigation.  For  the  nine  months  from  July  1, 
1917,  to  date  275  applications  were  filed  with  the  commission,  or  at 
the  rate  of  367  per  annum,  or  an  increase  of  140  per  cent.  For  the 
fiscal  year  July  1.  1916,  to  July  1,  1917,  the  investigations  of  109 
cases  were  made  and  concluded  and  final  reports  of  such  investiga- 
tions made  to  the  commission  for  disposal  either  by  adjustment, 
dismissal,  or  for  the  issuance  of  formal  complaints.  From  July  1, 
1917,  to  date,  the  investigations  of  206  applications  have  been  carried 
to  a conclusion  and  reports  thereon  for  final  disposition  of  the  cases 
made  by  the  legal  department.  I have  a note  here  that  in  several  of 
these  applications  a single  docket  number  has  numerous  complaints 
so  as  to  make  it  tally  with  our  docket  numbers. 

Xow  as  to  the  work  on  hand  and  force  available.  During  the 
fiscal  year  July  1.  1916,  to  July  1.  1917,  there  were  on  the  regular 
legal  staff  of  the  commission  an  average  of  30  attorneys  and  ex- 
aminers engaged  in  legal  investigatory  and  trial  work.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  investigate  causes  and  try 
causes  and  do  other  general  legal  work  was  $2,530  per  annum. 
During  that  period  trial  work  on  the  five  complaints  issued  long 
enough  prior  to  July  1.  1917,  to  require  work  on  their  trial  engaged 
the  attention  for  a portion  of  their  time  of  six  attorneys. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  pending  for  trial  or  orders  issued 
116  formal  complaints.  Allowing  an  average  of  one  attorney  for 
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each  two  cases — and  on  some  cases  two  are  necessary — and  assum- 
ing that  about  one-third  of  the  complaints  will  go  to  trial,  requiring 
the  services  of  an  additional  attorney  for  each  two  cases  to  sit  as 
examiner,  this  means  that  there  will  be  required  for  some  time  to 
come  the  services  of  at  least  38  attorneys  on  trial  work  alone  on  cases 
already  ordered  instituted.  There  are  at  present  available  for  both 
trial  work  and  investigations  33  attorneys.  For  the  past  nine 
months,  with  the  applications  for  complaints  coming  in  at  the  aver- 
age rate  rate  of  31  per  month,  the  force  of  approximately  25  attor- 
neys available  for  investigatory  work  has  been  able  to  just  about 
keep  even  with  the  investigatory  work.  With  the  great  diversion 
to  trial  work  soon  required,  because  of  the  large  number  of  com- 
plaints that  have  been  issued  and  ordered,  it  is  apparent  that  a very 
substantial  addition  to  the  legal  staff  must  be  made  at  an  early  date. 

As  to  the  estimated  increase  required.  With  25  attorneys  required 
to  carry  on  the  legal  investigatory  work  at  the  rate  now  coming,  and 
38  attorneys  required  for  trial  as  indicated,  this  makes  a total  re- 
quirement of  63  attorneys  on  work  of  trial  and  investigation,  for 
which  there  are  now  available  33  of  the  commission's  total  staff  of 
39.  This  means  an  immediate  addition  of  30  attorneys.  The  aver- 
age salary  of  attorneys  of  the  class  required  should  be  at  least  $3,600. 
or  $108,000  additional  for  salaries  for  the  year.  To  this  should  be 
added  travel  expense  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  a total  of  $21,600. 

Stated  in  another  way,  the  average  total  trial  expense,  including 
attorneys’  fees,  travel,  reporting,  transcript,  witnesses’  fees,  etc.,  will 
run  approximately  $5,000  per  case  tried,  or  approximately  $190,000 
for  pending  cases  only,  most  of  which  will  come  during  the  fiscal 
year  1918-19.  Other  cases  coming  on  for  trial  will  add  to  that 
amount. 

The  above  estimate  as  to  attorne3Ts  relates  only  to  the  normal  run  of 
investigatory  and  trial  work.  Xo  account  is  taken  herein  for  at- 
torneys assigned  to  the  Board  of  Review,  or  attorneys  required  in 
connection  with  special  or  economic  investigations,  or  for  new  work 
under  sections  7 and  8 of  the  Clayton  Act  or  other  new  and  special 
tasks. 

A word  as  to  the  character  of  attorneys  required.  I desire  to  say 
a word  to  the  committee  as  to  the  character  of  men  that  should  be 
employed  for  this  work,  so  that  your  committee  may  have  that  in 
mind  in  making  its  recommendations. 

Having  in  mind  the  rapid  growth  of  the  commission’s  work  along 
this  line,  and  having  in  mind  the  very  broad  scope  covered  by  the 
commission's  work  and  the  further  fact  that  its  jurisdiction  is  country 
wide,  the  numerical  increase  required  is  apparent. 

What  I desire  to  call  particularly  to  your  attention,  however,  is 
tlie  broad  powers  of  investigation  granted  to  the  commission  under 
the  law  enacting  it.  It  has  broad  inquisitorial  powers  over  all  the 
industrials  throughout  the  entire  United  States — common  carriers 
and  banks  alone  excepted  when  in  the  performance  of  their  functions 
of  transportation  and  banking.  The  variety  of  matters  that  have 
come  and  will  continually  come  up  for  investigation  by  the  com- 
mission requires  broad,  general  knowledge,  particularly  on  the  part 
of  all  of  its  attorneys,  as  well  as  much  special  and  technical  knowl- 
edge in  many  cases.  MoreoA  ^r,  both  to  insure  proper  results  for  the 
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public  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  insure  fairness  of  dealing  on  the 
other,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  attorneys  of  high  character  and 
marked  ability  only  should  be  employed  in  exercising  these  broad  in- 
quisitorial powers  and  carrying  on  these  investigations.  I am  stat- 
ing only  what  is  common  knowledge  when  I say  that  the  commis- 
sion. in  the  arrangement  of  its  salary  roll  has  been,  if  you  please,  even 
parsimonious  in  the  offers  and  payments  of  salaries  up  to  this  time. 
The  commission  has  felt  that,  being  a new  body  engaged  in  pioneer 
work,  it  was  desirable  to  keep  down  its  expenditures  in  every  respect. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  salaries  paid,  particularly  to  its  attor- 
neys, have  been  very  meager,  and  as  a part  of  this  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  procure  the  high  class  of  legal 
talent  which  the  interest  of  the  public,  in  the  execution  of  this  law, 
fairly  demands. 

A mere  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  important  cases  and  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  as  above  set  forth,  illustrates  the  need. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  ATTORNEYS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  secure  these  attorneys?  Are  they  se- 
cured through  the  Civil  Service  Commission? 

Mr.  Chantland.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  secure  them  that  way.  The 
way  they  are  secured  is  this:  The  chief  counsel  and  myself,  and  the 
assistant  chief  examiner,  Mr.  Hudson,  look  them  over  as  they  come 
in.  When  they  do  not  come  in  we  get  all  the  information  we  can  about 
them  from  the  outside,  and  the  commissioners  sometimes  talk  with 
them.  It  has  been  thought,  perhaps,  and  it  has  been  suggested — I 
have  talked  to  at  least  one  commissioner  about  it — it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  well  for  one  of  us  to  go  outside  in  the  country 
where  we  can  get  attorneys  and  see  them.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mission, or  the  individual  commissioners,  have  expressed  themselves 
as  preferring  to  get  attorneys  from  the  country  and  not  have  all 
Washington  attorneys,  the  object  being  to  get  men  who  come  fresh 
from  the  country  and  who  bring  to  us  something  new.  The  more 
recent  additions  we  have  made  have  been  made  in  that  way,  and  the 
result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  They  are  live  wires  and  are  good, 
hard  workers.  They  are  patriotic  and  are  pretty  good  lawyers  for 
the  prices  we  pay  them. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  no  difficulty  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
applications,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Chantland.  The  applications  are  legion  ; but  the  quality  of 
the  material  is  another  matter.  Another  matter  that  ought  to  be 
brought  up  at  this  point  is  this,  that  the  class  of  attorneys  that  are 
to  be  had  now  at  the  same  price — and  the  number,  if  you  please, 
also — is  very  different  from  what  it  was  before  the  war  broke  out. 
We  were  getting  young  men  just  out  of  college,  who  made  valuable 
investigators  and  attorneys.  We  could  take  them  in  and  train  them 
in  the  special  work  required.  The  number  of  that  class  who  are 
available  has  decreased  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  gone  into  the  trenches. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Yes,  sir;  they  have. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  That  is  why  our  friends  over  here  should  not  be 
branching  out  all  over  creation  and  trying  to  get  these  young  men 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Chantland.  We  are  not  taking  them.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
commission  to  take  nobody  on  its  roll  who  is  of  draft  age  or  subject 
to  the  draft. 

Mr.  Colyer.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  commission.  It  is  the  rule  of 
the  commission  not  to  take  anyone  of  draft  age  who  has  not  been 
rejected  in  a regular  orderly  way  because  of  some  physical  disability. 

Mr.  Chantland.  And  in  cases  where  a man  has  dependents  so  that 
he  is  placed  in  the  deferred  class. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  a matter  of  fact,  even  if  you  were  to  take  them, 
you  could  not  keep  them. 

Mr.  Chantland.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  would  simply  be  a waste  of  time  to  train  them. 
I want  to  ask  about  the  attorneys,  examiners,  special  agents,  etc.,  in 
the  statement  submitted  by  Dr.  Walker.  Have  you  the  statement? 

Mr.  Chantland.  Unfortunately,  the  first  word  you  always  see 
there  is  the  word  “ attorney,”  because  “ a ” is  the  first  letter  in  the 
alphabet.  Dr.  Walker  can  give  you  a statement  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  these  lists.  I have  stated  several  times  before  you  came 
in,  Mr.  Howard,  the  number  of  attorneys  we  have  now  and  the 
number  we  will  require.  I think  I have  covered  that  fully,  and  you 
will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Walker.  You  will  find  in  the.  statements  I have  already 
handed  to  the  committee  the  particular  estimates  for  these  particu- 
lar economic  investigations,  including  the  number  of  attorneys  pro- 
posed in  connection  with  each,-  and  you  have  in  those  detailed  state- 
ments statements  in  tabulated  and  consolidated  form  covering  all 
the  economic  investigations  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  employees 
estimated  for,  except  the  attorneys  for  legal  work,  and  by  a process 
of  subtraction  you  can  see,  if  you  make  the  comparison,  which  ones 
are  attorneys  for  legal  work  and  which  ones  are  not. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Shall  I continue  with  my  statement  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Moreover,  when  it  is  recalled  that  those  who  are 
•guilty  of  unfair  practices  are,  very  generally,  either  men  of  consider- 
able power  and  standing  in  the  trade  or  sharp  and  unscrupulous,  or 
both,  with  the  consequent  result  that  the  parties  oppressed  are  usually 
very  fearful  of  divulging  the  full  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  make  a 
successful  investigation  in  these  cases  our  attorneys  must  deal  with 
either  hostile  and  mentally  alert  or  timid  witnesses,  and  this  requires 
attorneys  that  are  aggressive,  bright,  and  yet  capable  of  using  either 
diplomacy  or  persuasion,  as  may  be  needed,  and  having  the  qualify 
of  determining  when  to  use  either.  Another  matter  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  attorneys  usually  employed  by  the 
parties  thus  charged  are  among  the  highest  paid  and  ablest  attorneys 
in  the  country,  and,  therefore,  if  the  public  is  to  be  properly  pro- 
tected, we  should  be  permitted  to  get  that  class  of  attorneys  that  can 
be  gotten  by  the  payment  of  at  least  reasonable  salaries.  In  other 
words,  we  are  expected  to  get  results  here  while  paying  salaries  of 
$5,000  per  year  and  under,  according  to  the  express  legal  limitation, 
against  attorneys  who  are  being  paid — I hate  to  say  how  much  some 
of  them  are  being  paid. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  salary  and  per  diem  allowance,  the  com- 
mission has  heretofore  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  limi- 
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tation  put  upon  the  amount  of  salaries  which  it  is  permitted  to  pay  its 
attorneys.  It  is  again  urged  that  it  will  be  in  the  public  interest  to 
remedy  that  and  remove  the  limitation  and  permit  the  commission 
when  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  employ  regularly  attorneys  at  higher 
salaries  for  its  more  important  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  the  matter  just  had  under  discussion 
tends  to  strengthen  them  ? 

Mr.  Chantland.  I think  it  does  tend  to  strengthen  them.  We  are 
requesting  the  removal  of  the  limitation,  and  certainly  the  limitation 
should  be  raised.  If  you  want  to  go  further  and  make  a limitation 
as  to  the  number,  that  could  be  done,  but  I do  think  that  we  are  in  a 
position  where  the  commission  should  be  permitted  to  employ  a rea- 
sonable number  of  attorneys  at  a compensation  of  more  than  this 
limit  of  $5,000. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  trouble  about  that  is  this : Whenever  we  make  a 
maximum  we  also  make,  practically,  a minimum,  or  we  do  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a hundred.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  permitted  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  employ  counsel  at  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000  a year,  in  less  than  six  months  after  that  law  was  passed  there 
would  be  no  attorneys  at  $5,000  a year  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, because  all  of  the  attorneys  in  there  now  would  demand  $10,000 
and  those  coming  in  would  demand  the  maximum.  You  could  not 
make  a contract  with  them  for  less  than  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I think  the  best  answer  to  that  is  the  present  roll 
of  the  commission,  which  shows  three  attorneys  at  $5,000,  two  at 
$4,000,  one  at  $3,600,  five  at  $3,300,  two  at  $3,000,  four  at  $2,800,  two 
at  $2,580,  six  at  $2,400,  five  at  $2,100,  three  at  $1,920,  four  at  $1,800, 
one  at  $1,600,  and  one  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  limit  is  $5,000? 

Mr.  Chantland.  'Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  that  may  be  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
paying  them  out  of  a lump-sum  appropriation.  In  other  words,  you 
have  so  much  money  in  your  lump-sum  appropriation,  and  in  order 
to  make  that  lump  sum  hold  out  and  give  you  the  requisite  number  of* 
men  you,  in  a very  businesslike  wa}%  have  arranged  those  salaries  so 
that  they  would  not  absorb  a sum  in  excess  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chantland.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  situation  again. 
The  situation  is  that  when  an  attorney  goes  out  and  another  one 
comes  to  be  considered,  or  when  we  consider  adding  to  the  number 
of  attorneys,  we  do  it  on  a bargain  basis.  We  frankly  tell  them 
that  a part  of  the  pay  of  the  attorneys  employed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  consists  purely  of  patriotism.  We  say  to  them, 
“ You  must  come  in  partly  on  that  basis,  or  we  do  not  want  you. 
You  must  care  something  for  the  Government  service.”  We  tell 
them  frankly  that  we  do  not  pay  attorneys  and  investigators  at  the 
beginning,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  more  than  $2,100  or  $2,400. 

Dr.  Walker.  That  is  the  attitude  of  the  commission  in  employing 
men  in  connection  with  the  war  work,  so  called,  that  we  have  been 
doing  for  the  President  under  the  national  security  and  defense  fund. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  employ  several  hundred  men,  and  we  have 
employed  them,  and  I have  been  largely  responsible  in  recommend- 
ing the  men  employed  and  the  salaries  they  should  be  paid,  strictly 
on  the  bargain  basis;  and  we  have  also  used  this  argument,  namely, 
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that  they  are  doing  a patriotic  work,  and  that  they  must  consider 
that  as  a part  of  their  compensation.  We  have  one  man  at  $5,000, 
and  there  is  one  other  temporary  employee  at  that  salary  whose  name 
is  the  same  as  mine,  but  I did  not  recommend  his  appointment.  It 
was  done  when  I was  away.  He  is  also  paid  that  salary,  but  I over- 
looked him.  He  is  emplo3Ted  for  a short  period.  The  other  salaries, 
so  far  as  1 recall,  in  no  case  exceed  $4,000,  and  1 do  not  believe  that  there 
are  more  than  four  or  five  at  that  rate,  and  possibly  not  that  many. 
We  have  secured  the  bulk  of  our  accountants,  and  those  men  I speak 
of  are  mostly  accountants,  at  salaries  much  below  what  they  could 
get  in  commercial  practices.  The  better  grade,  as  I have  already 
stated,  are  paid  somewhere  near  $200  per  month,  and  the  secondary 
or  junior  grades  are  generally  paid  about  $150  per  month,  and  even  at 
that  they  are  not  employed  on  the  promise  of  permanent  employment. 
They  are  offered  employment  often  for  three  months'  work,  and  then 
as  long  thereafter  as  the  work  justifies,  and,  of  course,  with  the  pro- 
vision of  being  dropped  if  their  work  is  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Chantland.  I would  like  to  suggest  further,  in  response  to 
your  suggestion.  Mr.  Mondell,  that  the  salary  list  as  it  now  exists 
ought  to  be  somewhat  of  an  earnest  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  will  not  rashly  transgress  the  reasonable  bounds 
if  this  limitation  should  be  raised  as  to  attorneys. 

PER  DIEAI  ALLOWANCE. 

Another  matter  that  strikes  hardest  on  those  attorneys  receiving 
the  smallest  salaries  is  the  matter  of  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of 
subsistence.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  known 
that  traveling  and  hotel  expenses  have  greatly  increased,  a limita- 
tion of  $1  in  lieu  of  subsistence  per  diem  still  remains  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  appropriation  act.  This  amount,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  attorneys  who  are  compelled  to  rent  at  least  reasonable 
quarters  and  live  on  a reasonably  decent  scale,  compels  them  to  suffer 
that  much  certain  loss  or  demotion  in  salary.  It  is  suggested  that 
that  limitation  be  removed  or  set  at  $6  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 
To  put  it  frankly,  it  is  humiliating  to  the  attorneys  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  to  live  in  the  most  meager  way  or  to  be  at  continual 
expenses  out  of  pocket  when  traveling  in  the  trial  cases,  while  the 
well-paid  attorneys  of  the  adverse  interests  fighting  the  Government 
always  live  in  palatial  style.  It  is  not  asked  that  Government  attor- 
neys be  put  on  unlimited  expense,  but  it  is  commensurate  with  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States  that  they  be  not  required  to  unduly 
stint  themselves,  as  is  now  the  situation.  It  may  be  urged  that  inas- 
much as  each  employee  is  required  to  live  whether  he  is  in  or  out  of 
Washington,  any  allowance  is  that  much  additional.  This  is  par- 
tially true  as  to  single  men,  whose  room  rents  only  go  on  wh’le  they 
are  absent,  but  as  to  men  of  family  it  is  clear  at  once  that  no  such 
saving  is  made,  as  the  home  expenses  go  on  just  the  same  and  the 
deficiency  is  an  actual  loss. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Now.  another  matter  that  I want  to  speak  of  is  that  of  branch 
offices.  The  fact  that  the  industries  and  trade  in  which  the  unfair 
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practices  with  the  prevention  of  which  this  commission  is  charged 
are  scattered  the  country  over,  and  that  a considerable  number  of 
complaints  have  been  received  from  distant  points,  and  quite  a num- 
ber from  the  Pacific  coast,  makes  it  imperative  for  the  proper  and 
expeditious  performance  of  its  duties  that  the  commission  establish 
branch  offices.  While  the  establishment  of  these  branch  offices  will 
probably  prove  economical  so  far  as  the  performance  of  a given 
amount  of  work  is  concerned  because  of  the  saving  in  traveling  ex- 
pense, both  in  time  and  railroad  fare,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  predict 
that  the  total  expense  will  be  less.  In  fact,  bringing  the  commission 
to  the  people  (which  it  seems  is  their  due  if  the  commission  has  a 
value)  will  cause  more  matters  to  be  brought  to  it  for  adjustment,  so 
that  in  the  aggregate  this  will  ultimately  require  additional  ex- 
penditure. 

EXTENSION  OF  LEGAL  AVORK. 

Now,  speaking  of  the  probable  extension  of  the  legal  Avork,  I will 
say,  from  my  experience  in  directing  the  legal  investigations,  it 
seems  that  there  are  a number  of  lines  on  Avhich  this  work  is  likely 
to  materially  expand  AATithin  the  next  year: 

First.  The  profiteering  cases  seem  likely  to  continue  for  some  time. 

Second.  The  matter  of  bribery  seems  to  permeate  so  many  indus- 
tries that  the  duty  seems  clear  on  the  commission  to  continue  the 
work  which  it  has  begun  in  striking  at  that  practice,  as  the  results 
of  its  eradication  ought  to  be  the  elimination  from  costs  of  that  un- 
warranted and  ATicious  item  which  under  the  systems  as  practiced  has 
always,  of  course,  been  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

Third.  Enough  has  been  done  to  indicate  that  the  matter  of  abuses 
under  patents,  and  particularly  under  trade-marks  and  trade  names, 
is  a field  that  will  have  to  be  covered  more  and  more  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission;  and  it  is  possible  that  a recommendation  will 
be  made  by  the  commission  for  specific  amendment  to  the  law  put- 
ting the  jurisdiction  OATer  this  class  of  cases  specifically  in  the  hands 
of  the  commission.  The  investigations  already  made  along  this  line 
tend  to  shoAv  that  Justice  Pitney  spoke  the  truth  exactly  when  he 
stated  in  the  Hanover  Milling  Co.  v.  Metcalf  (204  U.  S.,  412),  “the 
common  laAv  of  trade-marks  is  but  a part  of  the  broader  law  of 
unfair  competition.” 

Fourth.  As  rapidly  as  the  legal  force  can  find  the  time  from  the 
urgent  work  on  specific  complaints  lodged,  it  seems  that  a positive 
duty  lies  requiring  extensi\Te  Avork  under  the  proAdsions  of  sections 
7 and  8 of  the  Clayton  Act  relating  to  interlocking  stock  holdings  and 
directorates,  Avhich  it  has  been  impossible,  because  of  the  lack  of 
money  and  men,  to  go  into  to  any  extent  up  to  this  time. 

Fifth.  Another  matter,  Avhich  it  seems  Avill  require  attention  as 
soon  as  men  and  money  can  be  had,  is  the  matter  of  determining 
Avhat  records  shall  be  kept  by  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  and  requiring  the  keeping  thereof.  In  other  words,  as  the 
commission  Ariews  this  matter,  its  broad  investigatory  powers  and 
duties  imposed  upon  it  in  that  respect  by  Congress  will  be  nullified 
if  corporations  are  permitted  to  keep  merely  pro  forma  skeleton 
records  of  transactions.  To  illustrate,  you  might  as  well  permit 
national  banks  to  keep  partial  records  and  expect  bank  examiners  to 
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deduce  from  such  partial  records  what  the  exact  facts  were,  as  to 
expect  this  commission  to  deduce  facts  and  apply  remedies  if  only 
partial  or  skeleton  records  are  kept;  and  the  Federal  trade  law 
dearly  lays  an  affirmative  duty  as  to  the  keeping  of  these  records. 
The  Federal  trade  act  is  broad  enough,  it  seems  to  the  commission, 
to  permit  and  require  it  to  lay  down  specifically  what  things  must 
be  made  of  record  as  to  all  industrial  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Sixth.  Special  investigations  by  direction  of  Congress  or  of  the 
President  are  likely  to  continue  in  some  number. 

Seventh.  Administration  under  the  Webb  bill,  which  is  lodged 
with  the  commission. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  attorneys  you  estimated  for,  in  addition  to  those 
you  now  have,  you  say  you  will  need  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  economic  investigations  referred  to  by  Dr.  Walker  are  entered 
upon. 

Mr.  Chantlaxd.  Yes,  sir;  30  extra  attorneys  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  say  you  will  need  30  extra  attorneys  to  carry  on 
the  program  for  the  orderly  work  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Chantlaxd.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  my  idea.  That  also  is  not  allow- 
ing for  anything  except  what  is  already  on  the  docket,  or  for  what 
is  ahead  of  us. 

FOOD  PROFITEERING. 

Mr.  Howard.  I want  to  ask  this  one  question  in  conclusion:  You 
have  spoken  of  activities  in  the  prosecution  of  food  profiteers. 

Mr.  Chantlaxd.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  I want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  give  the  American 
people,  by  anything  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  any  hope  that  any 
of  those  food  profiteers  will  finally  end  their  career  in  the  peniten- 
tiary ? 

Mr.  Chantlaxd.  I can  not  say  anything  about  the  penitentiary, 
because  there  is  nothing  in  our  act  that  permits  us  to  send  anybody 
there. 

Mr.  Howard.  But.  from  your  reports  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice— 

Mr.  Chantlaxd  (interposing).  Our  reports  thus  far  have  been 
going  to  the  Food  Administration,  and  they  recommend  that  the 
licenses  of  certain  persons  be  revoked,  and  they  have  acted  on  all 
those  recommendations,  without  exception.  That  is  a quick  remedy. 

Mr.  Howard.  I am  not  talking  about  the  little  man  who  has  sold 
a sack  of  meal  or  a dozen  eggs,  but  I am  talking  about  the  big 
corporations  that  have  gotten  together  and  are  exacting  the  most 
outrageous  prices  for  food  in  the  history  of  the  Xation. 

Mr.  Chantlaxd.  We  have  a number  of  investigations  on  that 
about  which  we  can  not  very  well  speak  just  now.  but  we  think 
they  are  going  to  bring  substantial  results. 

Mr.  Bracken.  If  I may  say  a few  words  in  conclusion,  I wish  to 
call  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  estimate  filed  by  the  commis- 
sion for  gathering  information  in  the  form  of  corporation  reports, 
investigation  of  trade  associations,  investigation  into  resale  prices, 
and  foreign  trade.  It  has  been  suggested,  during  the  hearing,  that 
every  function  and  activity  of  the  commission  during  the  next  fiscal 
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year  should  be  with  a view  of  promoting  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This,  of  course,  is  absolutely 
proper,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  important  that  we  have  informa- 
tion necessary  for  the  preparation  for  peace. 

I know  from  experience  with  the  commission  that  confusion  ex- 
isted last  spring  and  summer,  and  has  continued  to  exist  on  account  of 
the  lack  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  accurate  facts  and  in- 
formation concerning  corporations  manufacturing  supplies  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  etc.  The  commission  under  its  organic 
act  has  the  power  to  gather  information  from  corporations.  It  is  its 
duty  to  collect  facts  concerning  their  business,  organization,  and 
practices.  Such  an  investigation  would  naturally  lead  to  tlie  study 
of  trade  associations  and  their  particular  activities.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Government  is  now  building  more  shipyards  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world,  and  expects,  in  time,  to  have  on  the  high  seas 
more  bottoms  than  any  other  nation.  If  we  are  to  use  these  bottoms 
it  is  important  that  an  accurate  and  careful  study  of  foreign-trade 
conditions  be  made.  It  is  also  necessary  to  know  facts  regarding  in- 
dustries and  conditions  connected  therewith  in  this  country,  and  in 
my  judgment  the  study  of  corporations,  through  reports  and  associa- 
tions, would  lead  to  the  collection  and  compilation  of  information 
that  will  be  vital  in  the  matter  of  the  study  and  development  of  the 
policy  of  the  country  concerning  foreign  trade. 

An  investigation  into  the  maintenance  of  resale  prices  is  connected 
with  the  study  of  corporations.  The  study  of  foreign  trade  as  con- 
templated by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  largely  confined  to 
an  investigation  into  combinations  in  this  country  and  also  in  other 
countries,  with  the  view  of  promoting  such  trade.  I believe  that  a 
study  of  the  four  projects  mentioned  will  fit  right  in  with  the  war 
work  and  with  the  preparations  for  peace.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  should  gather  facts  with  reference  to 
these  matters  and  have  them  so  arranged  that  Congress  could  rely 
upon  them  and  be  absolutely  sure  that  such  facts  as  we  present  are 
uncontrovertible.  It  is  my  ambition  to  have  the  commission  do 
things  in  such  a way  that  Congress  and  the  several  departments  of 
the  Government  would  feel  that  they  could  rely  on  such  facts  abso- 
lutely. That,  I think,  will  be  done  if  we  are  given  funds  to  carry 
on  this  work,  and  I believe  that  this  work  fits  in  with  the  plans  for 
war  and  the  plans  for  peace. 


Tuesday,  April  2,  1918. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  WINTHROP  M.  DANIELS,  CHAIRMAN;  MR. 
GEORGE  B.  McGINTY,  SECRETARY;  MR.  N.  B.  HALEY,  DISBURS- 
ING CLERK,  AND  MR.  C.  A.  PROUTY,  DIRECTOR  OF  VALUATION. 

SALARIES  OF  COMMISSIONERS  AND  SECRETARY. 


The  Chairman.  Your  estimates  are  found,  I believe,  on  page  123 
of  the  committee  print  of  the  bill,  the  first  one  being  for  the  nine 
commissioners,  at  $10,000  each;  for  the  secretary,  $5,000;  in  all, 
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$95,000,  there  having  been  an  increase  of  two  commissioners  since 
the  last  appropriation  was  made.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  just 
who  now  compose  the  personnel  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  commissioners  are  Edgar  E.  Clark,  James  S. 
Harlan,  Charles  C.  McChord,  Balthasar  H.  Meyer,  Henry  C.  Hall, 
Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  Robert  W.  Woolley,  George  W.  Anderson,  and 
Winthrop  M.  Daniels,  chairman,  and  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion is  George  B.  McGinty. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

(Seep.  406.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  all  other  authorized  expendi- 
tures necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce,  etc.  You  are  asking  under  that  item  for  $1,250,000,  and 
you  had  for  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,100,000,  that  being  the  same 
amount  that  you  had  for  the  fiscal  year  1917.  Can  you  state  just  the 
present  condition  of  your  balances  under  that  fund  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  unexpended  balance 
that  we  have  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
commissioners  and  secretary  is  $583.34.  That  is  in  the  item  of  salaries 
for  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary.  As  you  know,  Judge 
Clement’s  death  made  a difference  in  that  amount.  Then,  under  the 
item  for  general  expenses  the  unexpended  balance  is  $8,092.49. 

The  Chairman.  Yow,  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  let  us  have  a state- 
ment of  your  expenditures  for  any  period  that  you  may  have  the  state- 
ment, either  to  the  1st  of  January  or  later,  and  also  give  us  a state- 
ment of  your  estimated  expenditures. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  for  the  first  six  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1918  expenditures  aggregating  $586,144.68.  That  is 
the  actual  figure  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  show  an  expenditure  a little  in  excess 
of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Daniels  It  would  be  $115,188.04  in  excess  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  expect  to  have  any  de- 
ficiency, or  will  your  expenditures  be  such  as  to  come  within  this 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  expect  to  ask  for  a small  deficiency  appropria- 
tion. It  will  not  exceed  $40,000,  and  possibly  will  not  exceed  $30,000. 

CONDITION  or  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  for  the  record  a brief  statement 
summarizing  the  activities  that  have  engaged  the  commission  and 
which  have  been  financial  out  of  this  fund  for  the  first  six  months  or 
more. 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  I may,  I will  ask  the  secretary  to  make  that  re- 
cital. 

Mr.  McGinty.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  formal  proceedings  filed  before 
the  commission  during  the  past  calendar  year,  there  was  a total  of 
856.  The  commission  instituted  special  investigations  to  the  number 
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of  6;  suspensions  asked  by  shippers  of  rates  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion, and  which  were  granted,  amounted  to  196,  which  made  a total 
of  formal  proceedings  of  1,058  during  the  year.  Requests  for  sus- 
pensions by  shippers  were  denied  in  236  cases;  of  formal  proceedings 
disposed  of  after  complaint  and  investigation  by  the  commission  the 
number  was  852,  and  the  number  of  suspension  cases  disposed  of  was 
223,  or  a total  of  1.075.  The  number  of  reports  issued  by  the  commis- 
sion was  836,  and  the  number  of  pages  in  those  reports  was  3,908.  Under 
the  amended  fifteenth  section  there  was  filed  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  a total  of  1,506  applications,  and  the  commission  granted 
70  and  denied  12.  Under  the  long-and-short-haul  section  the  number 
of  applications  filed  was  299.  The  commission  granted  perfnanent 
relief  by  order  in  551  cases  and  temporary  relief  by  order  in  162 
cases,  and.  21  applications  were  withdrawn.  There  were  1,228  formal 
hearings,  and  the  number  of  pages  of  testimony  taken  in  those  hear- 
ings was  210,133.  On  the  special  docket  of  the  commission  the  num- 
ber of  applications  filed  was  4,883;  the  commission  granted  5,359  and 
denied  509.  Informal  complaints  filed  during  the  year  amounted  to 
5,300.  Under  the  new  sixth  section  of  the  act  the  number  of  tariffs 
filed  during  the  year  was  166,810,  and  the  concurrences  in  those 
tariffs  amounted  to  76,904:  the  number  of  contracts  filed  was  732,  and 
the  orders  by  the  commission  on  the  application  of  carriers  to 
establish  rates  on  less  than  statutory  notice  amounted  to  4,917.  The 
tariff  bureau  prepared  special  memoranda  to  the  number  of  8,307. 
In  our  investigation  bureau,  known  as  the  bureau  of  inquiry,  the 
commission  conducted  340  investigations  on  alleged  violations  of  the 
law,  and  in  our  bureau  of  carriers  accounts  the  examiners  made 
general  examinations  in  187  instances,  special  examinations  in  38 
instances,  and  assisted  in  examinations  connected  with  formal  cases 
in  12  instances. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  extent  of  similar  work  in  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year?  The  statement  you  have  been  giving  us  has  been  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1917? 

Mr.  McGinty.  No,  sir;  that  was  for  the  calendar  year. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  January? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statements  have  been  by  calendar  years? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  a recital  of  your  activities  up  to 
January  1? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes,  sir. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  BEFORE  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  What  change,  if  any,  has  been  made  in  the  method 
of  procedure  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  commis- 
sioners ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  When  the  commission  first  numbered  9 we  sub- 
divided into  three  sections,  called  divisions  numbered  1,  2,  and  3, 
and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  work  is  this:  For  a case  that  we 
regard  as  being  of  lesser  importance,  instead  of  having  the  whole 
bench  of  nine  to  sit  and  hear  the  argument,  there  will  be  assigned 
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one  division  only  to  sit  in  that  proceeding.  However,  in  the  more 
important  cases  the  whole  commission  of  nine  sits.  But  the  essen- 
tial relief  effected  by  the  augmentation  of  the  commission  and  the 
subdivision  of  it  is  this : That  there  comes  before  each  commissioner 
a relatively  smaller  number  of  memoranda  and  cases  upon  which  he 
has  to  pass,  and  at  the  same  time  we  try  so  to  arrange  it  that  the 
more  important  cases  shall  still  be  heard  before  the  entire  bench. 
The  cases  of  relatively  less  importance  are  assigned  to  divisions,  and 
the  division’s  determination  in  the  firfet  instance  controls,  although 
should  a petition  for  rehearing,  alleging  error,  be  filed,  it  again  goes 
to  the  entire  bench  and  is  reviewed  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  perhaps  answered  what  I was  about  to 
ask  you.  and  that  is  whether  or  not  when  there  is  a hearing  before 
one  "of  those  sections  composed  of  three  commissioners  only  the 
entire  commission  sits  in  arriving  at  the  decision  on  such  hearing? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yo,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  will  remember,  the 
statute  expressly  confers  upon  the  divisions  the  power  to  make  de- 
terminations in  the  first  instance,  and  the  three  divisions  will  re- 
epectively  determine  and  hand  down  opinions  and  will  report  in  the 
cases  that  are  specifically  allotted  to  the  particular  division.  Our 
divisions  put  out  their  reports  under  the  signatures  of  the  members 
comprising  those  divisions,  so  that  the  commission  and  the  parties 
know  exactly  in  passing  upon  the  report  in  a particular  case  who  has 
handled  it.  In  case  a petition  is  filed  for  a rehearing  that  case  goes 
before  the  entire  commission  and  is  passed  upon  by  the  entire  com- 
mission as  a sort  of  reviewing  board. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  relief  is  going  to  come  as  a result  of 
this  practice  and  how  long  has  this  practice  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Ever  since  October  last,  when  the  commission  was 
augmented  and  subdivided. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  put  into  immediate  operation? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  put  into  immediate  effect  and  is  in 
operation  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  relief  are  you  experiencing  from  the 
change  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Concretely  I am  experiencing  this  relief,  that  a 
large  number  of  reports  circulated  in  galley  form  come  to  my  desk 
simply  for  my  advice,  and  I am  not  required  now  to  canvass  each 
and  every  report  put  out,  as  was  our  previous  custom,  but  I confine 
myself  to  the  reports  that  are  put  out  by  division  No.  2,  of  which 
I am  a member,  along  with  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Wooley,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  those  cases  that  are  of  such  importance  as  to  require  the 
attention  of  the  entire  commission.  The  individual  relief  is  very 
considerable,  because  we  have  not  exactly  one-third  the  number  of 
cases  to  pass  on  individually,  but  I should  say  certainly  not  more 
than  one-half  as  many  by  number  as  we  previously  had  to  pass  on 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  Perhaps  I ought  to  explain  here  that  it 
is  not  only  in  the  making  of  decisions,  but  also  in  our  administrative 
work  that  we  have  made  a similar  specialization  of  business.  For 
example,  previously  it  was  the  custom  for  every  suspension  memoran- 
dum, as  we  call  it,  to  be  presented  to  each  and  every  commissioner 
to  be  voted  on  by  each  and  every  commissioner.  Commonly  that 
would  be  done  by  a notation  indicating  our  approval  or  disapproval 
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of  the  memorandum  put  up,  suggesting  either  a suspension  or  non- 
suspension of  a tariff. 

Now,  that  entire  work  of  passing  upon  suspension  memoranda,  or 
what  is  equivalent  to  it — the  fifteenth-section  memoranda,  as  we  call 
it — under  the  amended  fifteenth  section  comes  to  one  division.  It 
happens  to  be  Division  No.  2,  and  the  three  members  comprising  that 
division  dispose  of  all  those  fifteenth-section  memoranda,  thereby 
relieving  other  members  of  the  work  of  passing  upon  them,  as  they 
were  previously  in  the  habit  of  doing.  As  a concrete  instance  of  the 
measure  of  relief  afforded  by  these  divisions  in  the  direction  of  cer- 
tain other  administrative  duties,  let  us  say  that  a matter  arises  in- 
volving the  method  of  proceeding  in  valuation  cases.  That  would 
be  attended  to  by  Division  No.  1,  which  has  that  subject  altogether 
under  its  charge  and  under  its  control.  Now,  in  connection  with  this 
valuation  there  may  be  some  matter  of  general  policy  that  arises, 
and  that  would  be  referred  to  the  entire  commission.  So  that  it  ap- 
plies not  only  to  the  division  of  cases  and  putting  out  opinion  and 
reports  thereon,  but  also  to  the  administrative  work  of  the  commis- 
sion in  various  lines — I have  instanced  only  two — suspension- 
memoranda  and  valuation  work — in  which  the  relief  accorded  has 
been  very  substantial. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  an  outline  of 
the  divisions,  both  in  the  hearing  of  cases  and  in  administrative 
work,  that  have  taken  place  in  the  commission  as  a result  of  the 
reorganization,  with  a statement  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  each  of  the 
respective  divisions. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimates  for  next  year’s  work  were  made  up 
when  ? 

Mr.  McGinty.  In  October,  1917,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  therefore  made  up  prior  to  the  action 
of  the  President  and  the  action  by  Congress  subsequent  to  his  action 
in  taking  over  the  railroads? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes,  sir;  prior  also  to  the  so-called  Esch  car-service 
bill,  the  bill  increasing  the  membership  of  the  commission,  the  Fed- 
eral-control bill,  and  the  daylight  bill. 

activities  of  commission  due  to  government  taking  over  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  committee  would  like  to  have  a state- 
ment, Mr.  Commissioner,  as  to  what  extent  the  taking  over  of  the 
railroads  by  the  President  and  their  operation  now  under  Public 
Act  No.  107,  approved  March  21,  1918,  will  affect  the  work  and  activi- 
ties of  the  commission,  and  to  what  extent,  therefore,  previous  con- 
sideration of  money  estimates  needs  to  be  modified  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  something  of  a conjectural 
forecast,  because  we  can  not  be  certain  yet  what  the  actual  outcome 
will  be.  In  a general  way,  m}^  forecast  would  be  this,  that  any  les- 
sening or  abatement  of  the  type  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  pre- 
viously been  engaged  will  be  fully  supplemented  by  new  kinds  of 
work  devolving  upon  us  by  reason  of  the  Federal-control  act.  It  is 
true  that  there  has  been  a perceptible  slackening  of  complaints  filed 
against  rates  exacted,  and  the  explanation  of  that  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  with  prices  being  raised  by  producers  the  freight  is  not 
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relatively  as  important  an  item  as  it  is  when  competition  is  keen  and 
when  the  margin  of  profit  is  less.  I think  also  it  may  be  fairly 
stated  that  the  diminished  number  of  complaints  is,  perhaps,  attrib- 
utable in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads  are  under  Federal 
control  and  there  is  a patriotic  inclination  to  withhold  complaints 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  I have  known  of  some  instances  where 
complaints  were  withheld  on  that  ground,  but,  offsetting  the  dimin- 
ished number  of  formal  complaints,  there  is  a type  of  work  alto- 
gether new  to  the  commission  that  is  going  to  devolve  on  it  b}^  reason 
of  the  Federal  control,  and  perhaps  the  main  illustration  would  be 
in  connection  with  the  contracts  which  the  President  is  trying  to 
make  with  the  various  carriers,  fixing  the  just  compensation  under 
the  act.  Those  contracts,  apparently,  will  have  to  be  drawn  with 
each  of  the  main  carriers  or  system  of  carriers.  They  will  have  to  be 
based  upon  a very  careful  scrutiny  of  the  annual  returns  which  they 
have  been  required  to  file  with  the  commission.  The  work  that  is 
likely  to  be  devolved  upon  the  commission  in  the  scrutiny  of  these 
proposed  contracts  and  their  certification  to  the  director  general  will 
be  a type  of  work  entirely  new  and  which  promises  to  be  onerous  and 
comprehensive.  That  is  something  entirely  new  springing  out  of  the 
act  for  Federal  control. 

Then,  as  the  Secretary  suggests,  under  the  act  the  President  is 
authorized  to  “ execute  any  of  the  powers  granted  him  with  relation 
to  Federal  control  through  such  agencies  as  he  may  determine,  and 
may  fix  a reasonable  compensation  for  the  performance  of  services 
in  .connection  therewith,  and  may  avail  himself  of  the  advice,  assist- 
ance, and  cooperation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
of  the  members  and  employees  thereof.”  That  has  not  been  merely 
a paper  authorization,  because  the  members  of  the  commission  since 
the  taking  over  of  control  by  the  director  general  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  various  tasks  which  he  has  requested  us  to  undertake 
and  which  we  have  been  very  glad  to  undertake  for  him.  As  an 
illustration,  we  expected  this  morning  to  have  Commissioner  Clark, 
the  senior  member  of  the  commission,  here.  He  has  appeared  in 
past  years  to  explain  the  estimates  of  our  appropriation.  He  is  out 
in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  trying  to  compose  some  local  differences  there  over 
the  proposed  removal  of  a division  point.  I believe.  That  is  simply 
a temporary  task,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned;  but  he,  with  three  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  commission,  have  been  laboring  for  six  weeks 
past  to  determine  the  form  which  this  new  standard  contract  with  the 
carriers  to  adjust  their  compensation  should  take.  Commissioner 
Harlan  has  spent  about  three  or  four  weeks  in  New  York  trying 
to  straighten  out  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  port  of  New  York 
and  remove  the  congestion  there  and,  if  possible,  affect  store-door 
delivery  by  a consolidation  of  the  various  trucking  concerns.  Com- 
missioner McChord  has  been  occupied  very  largely  with  the  work 
upon  this  wage-compensation  commission,. the  Director  General  hav- 
ing designated  him.  Secretary  Lane,  and  two  other  members,  and  he 
has  been  spending  half  the  day  for  some  weeks  back  in  developing 
that  situation. 

All  the  other  members  of  the  commission  have  similarly  under- 
taken particular  tasks  for  the  Director  General  not  directly  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  actual  regulation  of  interstate  commerce, 
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but  rather  under  the  authority  contained  in  section  8,  which  I have 
just  read.  It  just  happens  that  at  the  outset  certain  financial  sta- 
tistics and  returns  were  required  from  the  carriers,  and  they  were 
handled  through  my  office.  I mean  the  preparation  of  a question- 
naire, schedules,  sending  them  out,  receiving  them,  compiling  them, 
and  sending  them  back  to  Mr.  Hines,  who  is  the  assistant  to  the 
director  general  in  matters  regarding  corporate  finance. 

So,  coming  back  to  the  starting  point,  the  perceptible  abatement 
of  formal  complaints  will  in  all  probability  somewhat  lessen  what 
you  might  call  the  litigation  before  the  commission.  To  what  degree 
it  is  impossible  to  state.  The  Secretary  has  the  number  of  complaints 
filed  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  as  compared  with  'similar 
months  of  previous  years.  It  does  show  a lessening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  new  work  that  the  commission  is  obligated  to  undertake 
will,  in  my  judgment,  take  up  all  of  the  slack,  and  if  one  could  ven- 
ture a guess,  it  will  take  up  all  the  slack  and  more  than  the  slack. 

EFFECT  OF  JURISDICTION  OF  COMMISSION  BY  TAKING  OVER  OF  RAILROADS 
BY  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Chairman.  Before’  taking  up  some  of  the  new  activities,  to 
what  extent  has  the  changed  condition  incident  both  to  the  taking 
over  by  the  President  and  also  to  the  law  under  which  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  now  operates  them,  affect  the  power  and  juris- 
diction of  the  commission  touching  complaints  as  to  rates,  and  to 
what  extent  will  it  result  in  an  increase  or  decrease  of  complaints 
filed? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  this  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission  is  formally  not  very  materially  affected  for  the 
reason  that  although  a rate  initiated  by  the  President  or  at  his  in- 
stance through  the  director  general  may  not  be  suspended  by  the 
commission,  such  a rate  or  such  rates  upon  complaint  must  be  in- 
vestigated and  considered  by  the  commission,  and  the  law  vests  the 
commission  with  the  power  of  the  modification  of  the  rates  so  initi- 
ated if,  in  its  judgment,  the  reasonableness  of  those  rates  is  to  be 
questioned.  To  what  extent  complaints  will  be  made  against  rates 
initiated  by  the  President,  through  the  director  general,  I can  not 
say,  but  judging  from  the  director  general’s  order  affecting  demur- 
rage, there  will  be  no  very  considerable  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
shippers,  who  feel  that  their*  rights  are  invaded,  to  make  very 
strenuous  complaints  against  rates,  even  though  they  are  put  out, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  the  director  general. 

I might  say  that  I think  the  likelihood  of  complaints  is  going  to 
be  somewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  hereafter  such  rate  changes 
will  not  be  quite  so  precipitately  initiated  by  the  director  general  as 
in  the  rather  unfortunate  incident  when  he  told  us  what  lie  wanted 
and  we  promptly  complied  by  entering  a fifteenth  section  order  and 
let  him  have  what  he  said  he  wanted.  Then  he  found  that  he  wanted 
something  a little  bit  different.  After  consultation  with  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League,  representing  the  shippers,  an  adjustment 
was  reached  which  might  have  been  reached  anyhow  if  a little  bit 
more  time  had  been  taken  in  promulgating  his  rates  in  that  particu- 
lar instance. 
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Your  question  is  to  what  extent  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission 
is  affected  by  the  President’s  power  to  initiate  rates.  Technically  it 
is  not  affected  at  all.  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be,  by  way  of  power  to 
suspend  the  immediate  effectiveness  of  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  have,  will  it  not,  a very  distinct  bearing 
upon  the  complainants,  the  fact  that  relief,  if  it  comes,  will  come 
after  a hearing,  rather  than  initially  by  postponement,  pending  the 
hearing  on  the  rate;  that  will  have  the  effect  to  rather  lessen  the 
number  of  complaints  filed? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I am  not  so  sure.  It  would  be  analogous,  would  it 
not.  to  relief  by  injunction? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it.  It  may  be  if  you  are  going  to 
have  a hearing  that  the  relief  will  appear  to  the  complainant  remote 
enough  to  not,  perhaps,  be  worth  the  lawsuit,  whereas,  if  it  could  be 
had  immediately  he  would  contest  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  the  con- 
sideration that  if  he  can  not  get  relief  by  injunctive  process,  and 
feels  that  he  is  being  seriously  damaged,  he  is,  perhaps,  certain  to 
bring  the  complaint  or  at  least  likely  to  bring  the  complaint  if  it 
is  a serious  matter.  If  it  is  a minor  matter  he  might,  as  you  say, 
by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  the  remedy,  abandon  his  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  only  that,  but  presumably  he  would  endeavor 
to  obtain  the  relief  through  a reconsideration  by  the  director  gen- 
eral? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Who  will  no  longer  have  against  him  the  feeling 
that  would  naturally  arise  as  against  an  operator  of  a railroad  run- 
ning it  purely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  owner  and  operator,  so 
that  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  would  be  to  look  to  the 
Government  to  do  the  equitable  thing  without  being  forced  to  do  it 
through  a lawsuit,  whereas  that  disposition  would  not  exist  as  against 
the  railroad  run  in  the  old  way? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  there  is  material  force  in  that.  I think  that 
Judge  Prouty  will  probably  confirm  it.  He  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
Director  General. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I think  that  when  the  situation  comes  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  public  very  few  complaints  will  be  filed  by  the  public, 
but,  as  Mr.  Daniels  has  said,  my  connection  with  the  Director  General 
enables  me  to  say  that  the  commission  will  be  called  upon  to  do  other 
things  which  will  more  than  compensate- 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I am  not  questioning  that  now.  I 
am  not  reaching  that  branch  of  it. 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I state  for  the  record,  as  the  Secretary  suggests, 
that  Judge  Prouty  is  a member  of  the  Director  General’s  staff,  in 
-charge  of  accounts.  Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Public  service  and  accounts.  These  tariff  cases  are  all 
submitted  to  me  before  being  promulgated  by  the  Director  General. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection,  are  any  of  you  gentlemen  in  a 
position  to  state  just  the  organization  that  the  Director  General  has 
■created  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  railroads?  It  is  so 
interrelated  to  this  inquiry  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  have  it 
put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I can  not  offhand  state  that,  but  the 
Secretary  states  he  has  a chart  on  his  desk  showing*  the  organization, 
which  lie  will  insert  here  in  the  record. 

(See  opposite  sheet.) 

CONTRACTS  WITH  RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  reviewing  what  you  felt  would  be  the  new 
activities  brought  about  as  a result  of  this  change,  you  spoke  of  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  necessity  for  entering  into  contracts 
with  the  various  railroads,  touching  the  compensation  that  they  are 
to  be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  recent  act. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  director  general  was  availing  him- 
self of  the  permissive  right. in  the  act  to  use  the  commission  for  ad- 
vice and  help.  I do  not  now  just  recall  who  you  safd  of  the  commis- 
sion were  engaged  in  work  of  the  contracts. 

Mr.  Daniels.  At  the  present  time  the  committee  consists  of  Com- 
missioner Hall,  Commissioner  Meyer,  Commissioner  Anderson,  and, 
I think.  Commissioner  Clark.  Assisting  those  gentlemen  are  a num- 
ber of  the  assistants  of  the  director  general,  M.  Nathan  Matthews, 
of  Boston,  I think,  being  one  of  the  chief  advisors. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Matthews  is  the  special  counsel. 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  with  reference  to  the  contracts  alone? 

Mr.  Prouty.  With  reference  to  the  contracts  alone.  The  director 
general  will  contend  that  all  disputes  arising  under  the  contracts 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  final 
determination,  and  if  that  provision  is  incorporated — and  the  car- 
riers all  seem  rather  inclined  to  accede  to  it — it  will  impose  on  the 
commission  a great  deal  of  work. 

FUNDS  BEARING  EXPENSES  OF  NEW  ACTIVITIES. 

The  Chairman.  In  giving  your  review  a little  while  ago  you  spoke 
of  individual  tasks  that  had  been  assumed  at  the  request  of  the 
director  general  bv  the  various  members  of  the  commission.  What 
arrangement,  if  any,  has  been  arrived  at  relative  to  the  fund  that 
should  bear  the  expense  of  these  different  activities? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  begin  with  the  item  of 
rent,  because  our  forces  just  about  filled  the  new  building  that  we  are 
renting.  When  the  director  general's  office  was  created  we  invited 
him  to  make  his  home  with  us,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
rapid  growth  of  his  staff  meant  that  some  of  our  people  had  to  be 
removed  and  a considerable  number  of  Judge  Prouty’s  force  in  the 
valuation  bureau  was  moved  out  of  our  building;  so  of  the  11  floors 
two  of  them,  in  their  entirety,  are  now  occupied  by  the  director  gen- 
eral's assistants  and  officers.  My  understanding  is  that  the  director 
general  is  going  to  provide  for  the  outside  rentals  that  will  have  to 
be  paid  to  house  our  displaced  employees.  So  far  as  the  item  of  rent 
is  concerned  he  has  agreed  to  save  us  harmless;  I mean,  by  assuming 
to  pay  out  of  his  own  fund  the  rent  of  outside  quarters  while  he  is 
temporarily  in  our  building.  There  have  been  certain  instances 
where  he  has  constituted  a committee  upon  which  certain  of  our  em- 
ployees serve. 
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I have  in  mind  particularly  what  we  call  the  Car  Service  Bureau. 
There  Mr.  DeGroot  and  Mr.  Gutheim.  both  employees  of  the  com- 
mission, have  been  delegated  to  cooperate  along  with  some  five  or 
six  named  by  the  director  general.  Now.  the  work  performed  by 
this  bureau  is  work  which,  in  large  measure,  we  were  originally  per- 
forming ourselves  with  a smaller  force,  and  so  cognate  is  the  work 
that  we  feel  it  is  still  a perfectly  proper  charge  against  our  appro- 
priation; indeed,  it  is  the  same  work  the  men  were  doing  before  the 
bureau  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  thereto  of  the  director  gen- 
eral’s force.  In  certain  other  instances,  so  far  as  correspondence  is 
concerned,  I think  Mr.  Quirk,  in  his  bureau,  has  taken  on  some  of 
the  correspondence  for  the  director  general;  as  far  as  our  force  has 
sufficed  to  cover  his  correspondence  we  have  been  covering  that  and 
using  our  own  forces.  The  Secretary,  probably,  can  give  you  other 
items  as  to  how  we  have  been  doing  certain  work  for  the  director 
general  with  our  forces.  For  example,  take  such  items  as  stationery; 
he  pays  for  his  own  stationery  and  matters  of  that  kind.  In  a gen- 
eral way  our  attitude  has  been  this:  That  where  we  have  employees 
doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  is  now  essaying  we  tell  them  to 
link  up  with  his  men  and  to  work  along  with  them.  So  far  as  our 
bureau  of  correspondence  had  any  margin  we  said,  “ Take  on  and  do 
what  you  can  in  the  way  of  correspondence  for  the  director  general.” 
I am  reminded  that  the  inspectors  of  safety  appliances  have,  in  cer- 
tain instances,  at  his  request,  been  directed  to  note  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  of  car  congestion  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It 
is  cognate  to  their  work : their  work  of  car  safety  inspection  actually 
takes  them  into  the  yards  and  terminals,  and  they  are  put  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  weekly  or  daily  reports  as  to  the  condition  of  conges- 
tion at  particular  gateways  and  various  terminals. 

BUREAU  OF  INQUIRY CHECKING  ACTIVITIES  OF  RAILROADS  AS  NOW  ORGANIZED. 

The  Chairman.  Right  at  that  point,  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  under  the  old  order  of  things  the  commission  was  doing 
certain  work  to  check  what  the  railroads  were  doing  in  reporting, 
on  the  theory  that  in  order  to  protect  the  public  and  the  Government 
it  was  necessary  to  have  this  check.  Has  that  principle  been  modified 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  public  now,  through  the  Government, 
are  the  actual  operators  and  controllers  of  the  railroads,  and  if  it 
has.  to  what  extent  will  that  affect  the  question  of  who  shall  foot 
the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Frankly,  it  has,  in  some  instances,  affected  the  activ- 
ity of  the  commission’s  employees.  Take,  for  instance,  our  so-called 
division  of  inquiry.  That  is  a bureau  whose  function  it  is' to  ascer- 
tain violations  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  bring  indict- 
ments and  prosecutions.  I think  last  year  they  recovered  something 
like  $230,000  in  penalties,  though  we  do  not  boast  of  that  as  the 
measure  of  success  in  the  work.  If  those  penalties  were  now  re- 
covered, they  would  practically  come  out  of  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury. I assume  that  the  prosecutions  for  penalties  would  be  very 
considerably  abated  now  that  the  funds  of  the  carriers  are  essentially 
the  Government’s  funds.  There  is  a concrete  instance  where  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Inquiry  would  be  somewhat  lessened. 
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The  Chairman.  May  we  follow  that  just  a little  further?  It  is 
manifest  that  there  would  be  no  advantage — at  least  it  does  not 
seem  now  there  would  be  any  advantage — in  suing  the  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  fines. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  such  inquiry  as  to  prevent  the  continuation  of 
Gffenses  that  would  be  punishable  under  the  old  conditions  by  suits 
for  fines? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  very  true,  and  there  is  a very  beautiful  in- 
stance in  reference  to  that  particular  bureau.  Since  the  director  gen- 
eral has  come  in  he  has  requested  us  to  assign  someone  to  the  de- 
tection and  prosecution  of  those  who  mutilate  the  lading  of  car- 
loads, carloads  of  freight.  That  is  supposedly  done  by  those  who 
are  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  Government  in  its  war  undertakings, 
and  for  just  such  work  as  that — I mean  to  say,  willful  damage  and 
malicious  damage  to  car  lading — we  have  several  instances  where  the 
division  of  inquiry  might  properly  be  employed,  whereas  it  had  no 
such  function  in  the  absence  of  just  the  willful  and  malicious  damage 
to  which  I have  referred. 

The  Chairman.  But  I want  to  carry  it  even  back  of  that.  It 
existed  for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  through  the  gathering  of  informa- 
tion and  subsequent  prosecutions  if  need  be,  that  the  railroads  com- 
plied with  the  law.  Some  of  the  law  that  they  were  required  to  com- 
ply with  may  no  longer  be  applicable  or  of  value,  for  instance,  that 
which  might  relate  to  competition  between  railroads,  but  presumably 
there  is  a good  deal  of  law  that  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  railroads — not  in  their  relationship  to  each  other  but  in 
their  relationship,  as  railroads,  to  the  public,  irrespective  of  each 
other — to  do  and  not  to  do  various  acts.  Now,  it  may  still  be  im- 
portant that  an  independent  tribunal,  outside  of  the  direct  control 
of  the  Director  General,  should  watch  and  check  the  activities  of  all 
the  railroads  to  see  that  these  acts  are  done  or  are  not  done,  according 
as  the  law  requires? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  I could  confirm  that  wholly, 
and  the  more  so  because  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  division  of 
inquiry  always  directs  its  inquiries  against  the  carriers,  but  some- 
times against  the  shippers.  It  is  an  offense  to  misdescribe  lading  with 
the  idea  of  securing  an  unlawful  rate ; misdescription  and  misbilling 
are  offenses  against  the  act  that  the  shipper  is  just  as  likely,  if  not 
more  likely,  to  be  guilty  of  under  Government  control  as  under  cor- 
porate control. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  it,  perhaps,  basically.  Has  any  deter- 
mination been  arrived  at  as  to  whether,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  controls  the  operations  of  the  railroads,  there  will  be 
a presumption  that  a railroad  will  comply  with  the  law  and  that, 
therefore,  there  will  not  be  the  need  for  an  outside  checking  of  the 
activities  of  the  railroads  in  order  to  see  whether,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  does  or  does  not  comply  with  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I do  not  know  that  the  commission — in  fact,  I am 
certain  that  the  commission  has  never  concretely,  definitely,  and  posi- 
tively made  a new  definition  and  delimitation  of  the  functions  of  the 
division  of  inquiry  since  Federal  control  began.  The  thought  has 
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been  expressed  around  the  conference  table  a number  of  times  that 
there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  mulcting  the  Government  by  the 
collection  of  penalties,  if  they  could  be  collected,  but  I believe  it  is 
accurate,  as  you  say,  that  there  should  still  be  some  outside  inde- 
pendent agency  to  scrutinize  the  conformity  of  carriers,  under  Fed- 
eral control,  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  act  and  which  were 
previously  enforced  through  the  activity  of  the  bureau  of  inquiry. 
Federal  control,  when  you  get  away  from  Washington  and  the  east- 
ern centers,  is  more  or  less  attenuated.  I do  not  make  that  on  my 
own  statement  altogether,  because  the  director  general  has  said  that 
in  so  many  words  to  me.  When  you  get  out  on  the  Pacific  slope  or 
intermountain  country  it  is  pretty  largely  a nominal  thing,  and  yet 
he  hopes  to  make  it  more  concrete  and  real.  But  under  those  circum- 
stances. using  the  same  agencies  he  has  been  using,  I think  it  is  still 
essential  that  the  bureau  of  inquiry  should  supervise  the  methods 
employed  by  the  carriers  and  their  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  and,  therefore,  although  in  the 
prosecution  of  carriers  and  the  collection  of  penalties  there  may  be  a 
different  situation,  there  still  exists,  as  I gather  from  your  ques- 
tion, the  necessity  for  an  independent  appraisal  of  the  director  gen- 
eral’s forces  conforming  to  the  requirements  of  the  act  and  still, 
therefore,  a need  for  the  activities  of  the  bureau  of  inquiry,  although 
a different  kind  of  activity. 

BUREAU  OF  CARRIERS’  ACCOUNTS. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  the  character  of  matters  that  we  have, 
perhaps,  had  in  our  mind  in  the  questions  and  answers  touching  the 
activities  of  the  bureau  of  inquiry,  there  are  other  activities  that 
have  been  checked  up  in  the  past.  For  instance,  there  have  been  re- 
quirements relative  to  the  uniform  accounting  of  the  railroads,  and 
there  have  been  certain  activities  of  the  commission  looking  to  the 
enforcement  of  that  regulation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  director 
general  now  has  direct  control  of  the  accounting,  would  there  be  the 
same  need  for  commission  activity  touching  that  as  there  was  before  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  My  impression  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  strongly  that 
there  will  be  a continued  need  for  the  activity  of  the  bureau  of 
carriers’  accounts,  though  it  will  be  changed  somewhat  from  the 
character  of  activities  that  they  have  hitherto  pursued.  They  have 
hitherto  been  like  bank  inspectors,  going  into  a bank  and  seeing  that 
the  accounts  are  kept  in  conformity  with  our  requirements. 

Xow,  perhaps,  as  much  as  any  bureau  of  the  commission,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Carriers’  Accounts  is  being  drawn  on  and  will  be  drawn  on 
in  connection  with  the  formulation  of  the  contracts  of  which  Judge 
Prouty  has  already  spoken.  It  was  only  yesterday,  before  the  com- 
mission, that  Commissioner  Meyer  proposed  that  we  constitute  a 
board,  an  internal  board  in  the  commission,  of  accountants  pri- 
marily, to  pass  upon  these  various  matters  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  contracts,  and  to  see  that  the  accounts  of  the  car- 
riers during  the  period  of  Federal  control  are  kept  in  such  form 
that  whatever  happens  at  the  end  of  that  period,  whether  the  roads 
revert  to  private  ownership  or  whether  they  remain  subject  to  Fed- 
eral control,  there  will  be  a proper  accounting  basis  maintained,  in 
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all  its  rigidity  and  severity,  in  order  to  effect  a final  adjustment  as 
between  the  Government  and  the  carriers  at  the  anticipated  cessation 
of  Federal  control  which  the  act  contemplates,  21  months  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  So  that  I do  not  believe  in  any  respect  the  need 
for  that  bureau  will  be  lessened;  it  will,  if  anything,  be  augmented 
by  the  situation,  even  under  Federal  control. 


BUKEAU  OF  SAFETY  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  INSPECTION PAY  OF  CERTAIN  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  Bureau  of  Safety  and  Locomotive  In- 
spection. You  would  expect  there  the  necessity  for  the  same  activities 
now  as  heretofore? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  reasons  that  are  obvious? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McGinty.  May  I read  right  here  two  paragraphs  from  order 
No.  8 of  the  Director  General,  which,  I think,  answer  your  question: 

Until  further  order,  directed  that  all  acts  of  Congress  to  promote  the  safety 
of  employees  and  travelers  upon  the  railroads,  including  acts  requiring  investi- 
gation of  accidents  on  railroads,  and  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission made  in  accordance  therewith,  must  be  fully  complied  with.  These 
acts  and  orders  refer  to  hours  of  service,  safety  appliances,  and  inspection. 

Now  that  the  railroads  are  in  the  possession  and  control  of  the  Government, 
it  would  be  futile  to  impose  fines  for  violations  of  said  laws  and  orders  upon 
the  Government,  therefore  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  director  general  in 
the  enforcement  of  said  laws  and  orders  to  impose  punishments  for  willful  and 
inexcusable  violations  thereof  upon  the  person  or  persons  responsible  therefor, 
such  punishment  to  be  determined  by  the  facts  in  each  case. 

The  Director  General  has  taken  on,  in  connection  with  one  of  his 
bureaus,  the  Chief  of  our  Bureau  of  Safety  and  also  the  Chief  of 
our  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  become  employees  of  the  Director  General 
or  remain  your  employees? 

Mr.  McGinty.  No;  they  remain  our  employees  but  in  the  same 
manner  as  referred  to  by  the  chairman  a few  moments  age  in  con- 
nection with  our  Bureau  of  Car  Service. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  is  a cognate  activity  and  wholly  in  alignment  with 
the  work  they  have  been  paid  for  doing  for  us,  and  while  the  Director 
General  has  designated  them  as  the  heads  respectively  of  the  Safety 
Section  and  Locomotive  Section  of  his  Division  of  Transportation, 
their  work  is  identical,  substantially,  with  what  it  has  heretofore 
been. 

The  Chairman.  Is  their  work  such  now  as  to  make  unnecessary 
the  doing  by  someone  else  of  the  work  they  formerly  did  for  the  com- 
mission or  will  you  have  to  have  that  other  work  done? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  other  work  will  have  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  being  so,  why  should  the  commission 
carry  the  expense  of  these  men’s  salary? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Well,  there  is  only  this  to  be  urged,  that  the  law  at 
least  contains  a permissive  clause  entitling  the  Director  General  to 
call  upon  us  for  such  assistance  as  we  may  be  able  to  render. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  was  not  meant  that  that  clause 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  a financial  burden;  it  was 
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simply  meant  for  the  purpose  of  making  sure  that  he  might  get  the 
benefit  of  the  knowledge,  training,  and  experience  of  any  other 
bureau  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  a large  matter,  in  connection  with 
the  tremendous  aggregate  of  revenues  that  the  railroads  obtain,  but 
it  will,  in  a measure,  affect  the  question  of  earnings  if  the  burdens 
that  these  railroads  have,  instead  of  being  borne  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral out  of  the  receipts  of  the  railroads,  are  transferred  to  existing 
governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  I can  elucidate  this  matter  by  an  explanation 
that  refers  to  this  very  situation.  In  January,  when  there  was  such 
a stoppage  of  traffic,  it  was  reported  to  the  Director  General,  through 
us,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  due  to  defective  power,  locomotives  being- 
in  shops  and  not  being  promptly  shopped  and  repaired.  Xow,  the 
locomotive  inspector’s  business  is  to  pass  upon  the  condition  of  all 
parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  I think  I am  correct  in  saying  that  Mr. 
McManamy,  the  chief  of  that  bureau,  was  used  by  the  Director  Gen- 
eral nominally  as  the  head  of  some  bureau  or  committee  of  his  own, 
to  take  charge  of  the  improvement  of  locomotives  and  their  prompt 
and  proper  shopping  in  order  to  afford  the  power  for  the  movement 
of  traffic.  Xow,  his  ordinary  line  of  work  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  commission  in  the  inspection  of  locomotives  was  so  related  to  the 
supervision  of  repairs  to  locomotives  that  we  felt  it  was  tantamount 
to  being  the  same  word,  and  that  it  was  all.  right  to  lend  an  expe- 
rienced man  without  additional  pay,  being  still  carried  on  our  pay 
roll,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  kind  of  work  he  was  uni- 
formly doing  and  had  been  doing  before  the  period  of  Federal 
control.  So  I think  in  most  of  these  instances  where  employees 
upon  our  pay  roll  are  now  being  used  by  the  Director  General  as  mem- 
bers of  his  staff  or  as  heads  of  bureaus  he  has  erected,  you  will  find 
the  situation  is  practically  the  same  as  it  is  here,  that  it  is  in  the  line 
of  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  that  the  work  is  the  same  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past. 

The  Chairman.  Would  not  the  test  be  Avhether  the  taking  on  of 
these  duties  makes  necessary  the  obtaining  of  some  one  else  to  per- 
form the  work  hitherto  performed  by  such  an  individual  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  If  that  happens  he  will  have  to  come  back  to  us  or 
the  Director  General  will  have  to  provide  a man  who  is  specially 
deputed  to  do  this  extra  and  outside  work. 

The  Chairman.  Or  it  might  be  that  you  could  simply  get  a new 
man  in  his  place? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McGinty.  The  Director  General  has  taken  over  from  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  by  consent  of  the  commission,  12  of  our 
locomotive  inspectors;  they  are  going  off  of  our  roll,  and,  in  fact, 
went  off  of  our  roll  and  went  on  the  Director  General’s  roll  on  yester- 
day. though  they  will  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  McManamy. 
The  chief  of  that  bureau,  however,  has  asked  that  those  vacancies  be 
filled. 

The  Chairman.  Manifestly  you  can  see  the  purpose  of  my  inquiry 
and  the  abuses  that  might  grow  up? 
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Mr.  Daniels.  To  be  sure.  If,  in  other  words,  we  take  our  em- 
ployee and  assign  him  to  the  Director  General’s  work,  he  is  working 
for  him,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of  our  appropriation,  be- 
cause we  would  have  to  pay  some  one  else  to  do  it  if  he  did  not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  the  only  beneficiary  of  it,  in  the 
last  analysis,  would  be  the  owners  of  the  railroads — not  necessarily, 
but  probably  so. 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  might  be  the  shipping  public. 

BUREAU  OF  CAR  SERVICE CAR  SERVICE  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  following  some  of  these  bu- 
reaus, take  the  Bureau  of  Car  Service:  Will  there  be  the  same  need 
for  activity  in  that  bureau  now  that  there  would  have  been  if  the 
railroads  were  being  operated  as  heretofore? 

Mr.  Daniels.  A very  similar  need.  It  is  true  that  when  they 
were  competing  entities  they  tried  to  confine  equipment  to  their  lines 
and  not  let  it  go  off,  and  one  would  imagine  that  being  used  under 
Federal  control  they  would  no  longer  be  actuated  by  that  motive, 
but  the  Bureau  of  Car  Service  still  finds  that  it  is  necessary,  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week,  even  under  Federal  control,  to  say,  for  ex- 
ample, u There  are  too  many  cars  on  the  New  Haven,”  and  to  order 
say,  1,000  empties  to  go  to  the  junction  point  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. or  some  other  connecting  line,  so  as  to  prevent  an  unnecessary 
coagulation  of  unused  empty  equipment  in  a section  where  it  was  not 
required,  but  where,  without  some  positive  order  of  that  kind,  it 
would  be  retained. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Director 
General  of  Railroads  has  not  yet  been  ablle  to  so  organize  his  operat- 
ing forces  as  to  arrive  at  that  determination,  or  do  you  think  that 
that  is  a continuing  condition  or  that  it  will  be  a continuing  condi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Daniels.  It  may  be  that  when  he  has  perfected  his  organiza- 
tion our  Bureau  of  Car  Service  would  be  a duplication  of  some 
bureau  to  which  he  will  have  entrusted  the  matter.  At  present,  as 
I have  indicated,  there  is  a consolidated  bureau,  and  our  Car  Service 
Bureau  and  his  Car  Service  Commission  are  working  conjointly 
upon  exactly  the  same  problem,  namely,  the  distribution  of  equip- 
ment so  as  to  give  the  greatest  utility  to  the  shipping  public  gen- 
erally. 

The  Chairman.  Ought  there  ever  to  be  two  car  service  bureaus 
working  on  this  problem? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  know  that  there  should  be, 
but  the  Esch  Act  which  you  enacted  last  spring  imposed  that  duty 
upon  the  commission  prior  to  the  act  providing  for  Federal  control. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  and,  therefore,  that  act  is  to  be. 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  act. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  undoubtedly  true. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  reason  for  my  inquiry  is  this:  Is  it  the 
idea  of  the  commission  that  they  still  retain  the  power  to  control, 
not  through  the  exercise  of  their  quasi- judicial  functions  in  review- 
ing rates,  etc.,  but  is  it  the  idea  of  the  commission  that  they  retain 
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the  power  to  control  the  movements  and  activities  of  the  railroads  in 
the  sense  that  they  formerly  did? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Now,  that  would  require  an  expression  that  probably 
would  commit  the  commission,  and  I do  not  know  that  I am  author- 
ized to  do  that.  So  long  as  the  Esch  Act  remains  unrepealed,  and 
so  long  as  complaints  come  to  the  commission,  as  they  do  in  the  first 
instance 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  may  be  in  the  matter  of  com- 
plaints— 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  there  are  informal  complaints  of  this  character, 
for  instance,  that  a lot  of  lumber  is  to  be  shipped,  let  us  say,  from 
some  point  in  Louisiana,  where  there  is  not  any  equipment;  that  com- 
plaint comes  to  the  commission  and  is  referred  to  the  Car  Service 
Bureau,  and  our  car-service  people  or  the  Director  General’s  com- 
mission, having  the  same  matters  in  charge,  will  issue  an  order  to 
the  railroad  company  to  deliver,  we  will  say,  100  cars  at  a given 
junction  within  a week’s  time.  That  order  still  goes  out  as  our 
order. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  that  is  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  the 
taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  President  and  for  the  Govern- 
ment continuing  their  operation.  One  of  the  basic  reasons  was  that 
the  movement  of  trains  and  of  freight  should  always  bear  a direct 
relationship  to  the  primary  needs  of  the  Nation  from  the  war  stand- 
point. Now,  it  may  be  that  the  commission  should  have  the  right 
to  express  a final  opinion  on  the  movement  of  freight,  and  that  is 
what  this  would  be  when  translated,  but,  at  first  blush,  it  is  hardly 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  thought  that  I have  suggested. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  that  that  is  one  of  those  instances  where  there 
is  a seeming  duplication  of  machinery  owing  to  different  views  en- 
tertained by  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  two  acts,  first,  the  Esch 
Act,  which  gives  the  power  of  making  a direct  administrative  order, 
even  without  a hearing,  if  deemed  necessar}^,  by  the  commission,  and 
then  by  superimposing  upon  that  the  control  of  the  carriers  by  the 
President  through  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  an  overlapping  of  functions  there,  and  if  the  Esch  Act 
had  never  been  enacted  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it,  because 
it  would  be  under  the  bureau  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads, 
but  the  commission  has  assumed  that  so  long  as  the  Esch  Act  stands 
unrepealed,  and  as  that  duty  is  imposed  upon  it  by  that  act,  there 
is  nothing  to  do  but  enforce  it.  That  has  been  done  under  such 
cooperation  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  as  to  have 
avoided  any  lack  of  harmony  between  our  bureau  and  his. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  as  long  as  you  agree  with  the  other 
court,  it  does  not  matter  which  court  has  the  superior  jurisdiction. 
The  trouble  will  come  when  you  do  not  agree  with  the  other  court, 
and  I am  wondering  whether  your  view  would  be  the  continuing 
view  of  the  commission,  or  whether  the  commission  would  simply 
review  formal  complaints  touching  rates,  etc.,  leaving  matters  of 
administration  to  the  control  of  the  Director  General. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Would  it  not  finally  come  to  this,  that  you  would 
either  find  yourself  conflicting  with  orders  of  the  Director  General, 
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or  you  would  simply  be  performing  the  work  of  carrying  out  his 
orders  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I admit  very  freely  that  there  is  perfectly  possible  a 
head-on  collision  there  with  reference  to  matters  of  authority,  but  I 
am  assuming  the  intervention  of  you  gentlemen  to  so  harmonize  the 
two  acts  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  harm  from  this  situation. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  a legislative  and  not  a judicial  body.  Of 
course,  if  you  can  not  interpret  it,  we  may  have  to  legislate. 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  this  matter  of  car  service,  our  function  is  an 
administrative  function. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  administrative  function  to  the  extent 
that  power  will  result  from  the  judicial  interpretation  that  shall  be 
given  to  the  Esch  Act.  in  view  of  a more  recent  act  of  Congress,  in 
the  absence  of  some  new  clarifying  legislation. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Do  I gather  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  the  Esch  Act  is  to  a certain  extent  superseded  by  the  act  placing 
the  railroads  under  Federal  control? 

The  Chairman.  Like  you,  we  are  modest,  and  would  hestitate  to 
commit  Congress  on  that  proposition. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  391.) 

Mr.  Commissioner,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said  touching  the 
new  conditions  that  confront  the  commission,  what,  if  any,  sug- 
gestions have  you  to  make  relative  to  the  amount  of  moneys  desir- 
able under  this  general  head,  “For  all  other  authorized  expendi- 
tures ” ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  that  under  Federal  con- 
trol the  work  of  the  commission  though  changed  in  character  will 
probably  not  be  very  greatly  altered  in  amount  or  volume,  we  have 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  or  for  $150,000  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year,  and  that  $150,000  extra  for 
which  we  are  now  asking  we  have  asked  on  the  following  grounds: 
Two  additional  commissioners  have  by  statute  been  added  to  the 
commission,  and  the  estimate  is  that  for  each  of  the  commissioners 
an  appropriation  of  approximately  $16,200  is  appropriated.  That 
will  cover  in  each  case,  or  is  expected  and  intended  to  cover,  the 
staff  of  examiners,  either  two  or  three,  attached  to  the  office  of  each 
commissioner,  two  stenographers,  a confidential  secretary,  and  an 
office  boy,  together  with  such  items  for  travel  and  subsistence  as  the 
examiners  will  incur  in  the  course  of  a year’s  time. 

Then,  we  have  an  item  estimated  at  $28,800  to  cover  the  bureau  of 
car  service,  in  which  there  are  now  10  employees,  the  estimate  of 
salaries  being  $23,300  and  traveling  expenses  and  subsistence,  $5,500. 
The  bureau  of  car  service  is  a new  activity  added  by  the  Esch  Act 
and  not  contemplated  when  the  appropriation  for  the  current  year 
was  enacted. 

Our  fifteenth  section  board,  which  has  in  it  22  employees,  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  amendment  of  August  9 of  last  year,  providing 
for  the  application  of  carriers  by  petition  before  they  file  a tariff 
involving  an  increase  of  rates.  There  the  estimate,  as  I said  before. 
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is  an  estimate  of  22  employees,  most  of  them  experienced  tariff 
clerks,  I ought  to  say,  where  the  total  item  is  $37,860. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  I understand  informally  the  Director 
General  is  not  undertaking  touching  requests  that  come  up  as  to 
increases  in  rates  of  various  roads  in  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  act  upon  them  under  such  power  as  he  may  have  as  Director  Gen- 
eral under  the  President,  but  is  permitting  them  to  come  forward, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  15,  for  consideration 
and  determination  by  the  commission? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  virtue  of  that  there  will  continue  to  be 
this  necessary  activity  on  the  part  of  the  commission? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  estimates  here  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  basis  of  that  estimate.  We  have  an 
item  of  $20,400  to  cover  the  increase  in  the  entrance  salary  and  other 
necessary  changes  in  the  bureau  of  tariffs.  I ought  to  say  that 
recently  we  changed  the  classification  of  our  tariff  bureau.  We  have 
about  100  employees  in  the  bureau,  121  I believe  exactly  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  entrance  salary  has  hitherto  been  $1,200.  We 
found  it  was  simply  impossible  to  fill  vacancies  with  capable,  expe- 
rienced tariff  clerks  at  the  $1,200  salary.  Civil-service  examinations 
were  held  and  positions  tendered,  with  the  result  of  failing  to  fill 
vacancies  existing,  with  the  result  that  on  the  recommendation  of 
Commissioner  Clark,  who  has  administrative  charge  of  that  bureau, 
we  changed  the  classification  so  as  to  make  the  entrance  salary  $1,500 
rather  than  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  more  in  accord  with  the  price  that  has 
been  paid  by  the  railroads  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  secretary  advises  me  that  it  is.  That  would 
accord  with  my  own  judgment,  because  some  experience  in  manipu- 
lating and  deciphering  of  tariffs,  some  of  which  are  about  as  easy 
to  decipher  as  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  is  required  of  a man  who  comes 
into  the  tariff  bureau.  It  is  not  something  that  can  be  acquired  by 
a few  weeks’  study,  but  is  the  outcome  of  study  and  practical  expe- 
rience in  ordinary  railway  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  connection  could  you  put  in  the  record,  in 
relationship  to  the  table  that  we  requested  "to  be  filed  earlier  in  the 
hearing  showing  the  present  organization,  a memorandum  showing 
the  number  of  employees  and,  where  there  is  any  change  contem- 
plated, the  increase  in  the  various  divisions? 

Mr.  McGinty.  In  previous  years  we  have  submitted  a compara- 
tive statement,  using  the  month  of  December  just  past  with  the 
same  month  of  the  previous  year,  and  a similar  statement  I have 
with  me.  but  we  will  for  your  purpose  prepare  and  insert  here  a 
statement,  using  our  actual  employments  as  of  to-day,  which  embrace 
the  principal  items  referred  to  by  Chairman  Daniels  as  being  the 
necessary  additional  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  as  compared  with 
December  1,  1916,  showing  also  increases  and  decreases  by  bureaus 
or  offices. 
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General  expenses. 

Dec,  31, 
1916. 

Apr.  1, 
1918. 

Increase 
1918  over 
1916. 

Dec.  31, 
1916. 

Apr.  1, 
1918. 

Increase 
1918  over 
1916. 

Commissioners'  offices  1 

16 

18 

2 

33, 220 
23,580 
192, 020 
13,320 
178,380 
131,320 

33,540 
32,900 
194, 720 
14, 400 
191, 180 

320 

Secretary’s  office 

14 

18 

4 

9,320 
2, 700 

64 

68 

4 

9 

9 

1,080 
12, 820 
2 13, 040 
i 420 

118 

118 

93 

77 

2 16 

118, 280 
18,480 
39,920 
27, 740 

11 

10 

2 1 

18.900 

44. 180 

27.900 

39. 180 
26,940 
36, 240 
51, 480 
23, 220 

3,480 
5, 580 
9,180 
3, 480 
11, 280 

19 

17 

2 2 

2 4, 260 

Law 

9 

9 

2 160 

Correspondence  and  claims 

27 

28 

1 

45,000 
25, 920 

5,820 
2 1,020 
2 240 

Dockets 

24 

25 

1 

Mails  and  files 

41 

44 

3 

36,  ooa 
52,020 
37,800 
3,480 

Stenography 

48 

53 

5 

180 

Supplies 

38 

56 

18 

14,580 

Printing  section 

2 

2 

Document  section 

6 

4 

2 2 

4,380 

8,580 

2 1,200 

Indices 

8 

7 

21 

2 600 

Library 

3 

3 

3, 660 

180 

Investigation  and  suspension 

6 

2 6 

2 11,280 

Fifteenth  section  board  1 

21 

21 

35,040 

16,980 

35,040 

16,980 

Car  service  1 

8 

8 

Total 

556 

595 

39 

873, 220 

940, 020 

66,800 

Carriei’s'  accounts 

115 

96 

2 19 

230,360 
130, 060 
120,340 
2, 199,960 

211,100 
140, 800 
121, 480 

i 2 19, 260 
10,740 
1 1,140 

108,720 

Safety 

73 

80 

7 

Locomotive  inspection 

73 

75 

2 

Valuation 

1,411 

1,397 

2 14 

2,308,680 

1 Offices  in  which  increases  have  been  and  will  be  made,  previously  referred  to  by  Chairman  Daniels 
as  being  necessary  additional  expenses  which,  on  account  of  additional  legislation,  are  being  incurred 
and  will  be  incurred  during  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

2 Decrease. 


INCREASES  TO  EMPLOYEES TRANSFERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  next  item  is  an  item  of  $5,460,  covering  an  in- 
crease in  the  entrance  salary  of  26  of  the  employees  in  our  statistical 
bureau.  There  again  the  entrance  salary  was  originally  $1,200, 
and  it  was  increased  to  $1,500,  and  there  again  we  have  suffered,  with 
other  Government  departments,  in  being  under  the  rates  paid  not 
only  by  commercial  enterprises  on  the  outside,  but,  I am  frank  to  say, 
in  some  instances  by  new  Government  bureaus.  In  other  words,  they 
have  been  needlessly,  I think,  bidding  against  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  we  have  now  prohibited  that. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  true,  but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  lost  a 
great  many  of  our  employees  to  other  governmental  services. 

The  Chairman.  Recently? 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  secretary  can  tell  you  more  about  that.  How 
many  have  ye  lost,  Mr.  McGinty? 

Mr.  McGinty.  We  have  not  lost  so  many  to  other  governmental 
services  recently,  but  they  have  gone  to  outside  businesses. 

Mr.  Daniels.  But  we  have  lost  them  to  some  of  the  other  govern- 
mental services  ? 

Mr.  McGinty.  But  very  few  since  this  provision  became  effective. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  true.  But  immediately  prior  to  that  we  lost 
quit  a number.  On  this  statistical  examination  the  other  depart- 
ments are  taking  them  from  the  Civil  Service  at  salaries  in  excess  of 
salaries  we  have  been  paying  them,  and  in  several  instances  by  paying 
more  salary  than  we  are  paying  to  new  people  coming  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  departments  are  paying  more? 

Mr.  McGinty.  The  War  Department,  for  instance,  is  one  that  is 
paying  higher  salaries  for  tariff  clerks. 
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The  Chairman.  Under  what  title? 

Mr.  McGinty.  I do  not  know  and  I can  not  say  as  to  that,  except 
that  I get  my  information  through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  in  just  the  facts  in  the  in- 
stance you  refer  to.  We  have  recently  passed  through  the  House  a 
provision  for  a flat  increase  of  $120  a year  for  all  employees  of  the 
Government  getting  $2,000  and  under.  Has  that  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  these  proposed  increases? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  has  affected  our  salary  roll  by  the  amount 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I did  not  mean  it  in  that  sense;  I 
did  not  mean  as  affecting  the  amount  you  will  have  to  pay  out,  be- 
cause that  is  taken  care  of  in  the  act  authorizing  the  increase.  We 
appropriated  in  that  act  the  moneys  for  all  the  departments;  but  I 
mean  that  in  making  this  request  for  additional  increases  have  you 
taken  into  account  the  fact  that  Congress  is  proposing  an  increase  of 
$120  for  all  of  these  clerks,  and  to  that  extent  the  condition  of  which 
you  complain  will  have  been  remedied? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I think  I may  fairly  say  we  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Both  of  these  increases,  in  the  tariff  bureau  and  the  statistical  bu- 
reau, were  recommended  by  the  commission  at  the  instance  of  Com- 
missioners Clark  and  Meyer,  who  gave  it  .a  very  careful  personal 
investigation  in  both  cases,  and  they  were  satisfied  that  without  this 
increase  in  the  entrance  salary  they  could  not  keep  their  staff  up  to 
the  force  absolutely  required. 

Mr.  McGinty.  I insert  here  an  announcement  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  dated  November  26,  1917,  which  reads,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  open  competitive 
examinations  for  passenger-rate  clerk,  freiglit-rate  clerk,  and  express-rate 
clerk,  for  men  and  women.  Vacancies  in  any  branch  of  the  service,  at  en- 
trance salaries  ranging  from  $ 1,300  to  $ 1,500  a year,  or  higher  or  lower  salaries, 
depending  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  appointee  and  the  importance  of  the 
duty  to  which  he  is  assigned,  will  be  filled  from  these  examinations. 

A large  number  of  appointments  will  be  made  from  these  examinations, 
especially  in  depot  quartermaster  offices,  in  which  the  entrance  salary  is 
usually  $1,200  a year,  with  promotion  to  $l,/§00  after  s'x  months’  satisfactory 
service. 

Mr.  McGinty.  In  offering  positions  we  have  stated  in  each  instance 
that  $1,200  was  offered  and  that  that  salary  carried  an  increase  of 
5 or  10  per  cent,  as  the  case  might  be. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  classification  increases  in  our  bureaus  of  tariffs 
and  statistics  lias  been  approved  by  the  commission  within  the  last 
two  weeks  in  both  cases,  so  that  it  was  not  antecedent  to  but  subse- 
quent to  this  increase  of  $120. 

INVESTIGATIONS  TO  BE  ORDERED  BY  CONGRESS DAYLIGHT  SAVING. 

We  have  a final  item  of  $25,080,  which  we  ask  for  as  a margin  for 
resolutions  of  Congress,  special  investigations,  and  other  necessary 
increases.  There  has  never  passed  a year  when,  at  the  instance 
either  of  the  Congress  or  of  committees  of  either  House,  the  com- 
mission has  not  taken  on,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  routine  work, 
investigations  that  have  involved  very  considerable  outlays.  During 
the  last  year,  for  example,  the  investigation  of  the  Wabash-Terminal 
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financing  was  undertaken,  I think,  at  the  instance  of  the  House 
committee.  I do  not  know  how  long  our  accountants  were  on  that, 
but  it  was  an  expensive  investigation.  Another  illustration,  and 
more  recent  illustration,  is  this  daylight-saving  act  that  was  recently 
passed  and  which  became  effective,  I think,  within  11  days  after 
signature. 

That  turns  out  to  be  a matter  that  is  going  to  require  a very  elab- 
orate investigation.  The  parties  who  assured  the  House  committee — 
and  I have  read  the  hearings  before  the  committee — that  it  would 
involve  no  expense  for  the  reprinting  of  time-tables,  but  was  simply 
the  automatic  and  inexpensive  operation  of  pushing  up  the  hands  of 
the  clock,  simply  counted  without  their  cost.  When  we  c'ame  in 
a hurry  to  attempt  to  draw  the  dividing  lines  of  the  zones  we  found 
a very  complicated  situation.  For  example,  in  Mr.  Byrnes’  region 
we  found  that  between  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and,  I think,  Center  Junc- 
tion, just  north  of  Brunswick,  there  were  lines  joining  the  two  points, 
the  eastern  line  carrying  central  time  and  the  western  line  carrying 
eastern  time.  That  is  only  one  and  a very  simple  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  lines  interlace  in  a certain  area,  the  easternmost  line 
carrying  central  time  and  vice  versa.  So  that  when  those  zones  are 
definitely  prescribed,  which  may  involve  a change  in  division  points 
of  certain  railroads,  it  is  going  to  involve  considerable  and  I imagine 
protracted  hearings  before  an  order  can  be  made  so  as  to  definitely 
and  for  all  time  prescribe  the  exact  boundary  lines  of  the  zones  for 
the  standard  time  in  various  sections. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  take  the  illogical  condition  that 
existed  and  make  an  arbitrary  advance  of  an  hour. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  the  only  thing  we  could  do.  We  put  out 
an  order  of  which,  if  it  had  not  been  that  we  were  so  limited  for 
time,  we  should  have  had  not  very  great  reason,  in  my  individual 
judgment,  to  be  proud,  simply  saying  that  everybody  is  in  the  zone 
that  he  has  been  in  heretofore  until  we  can  by  final  order  put  him  in 
the  final  zone. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  make  him  any  worse  off  than  he  was 
before  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  I do  not  know  that  it  did,  but  we  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Erie  Bailroad  stuck  for  something  like  250  miles 
into  the  State  of  Ohio,  carrying  eastern  time  as  far  as  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  change  has  not  simply  been  the 
change  itself  but  the  requirement,  as  an  incident  to  the  change,  that 
there  should  be  a new  and  definite  arrangement  of  time  zones  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  quite  true,  and  it  will  probably  necessitate 
extensive  and  expensive  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  practicable  to  place  in  the  record  the 
respective  costs  that  have  been  incident  to  the  congressional  inquiries 
in  the  last  few  years,  whether  House  or  Senate? 

Mr.  Daniels.  We  could  make  a computation,  but  only  a rough 
one,  for  this  reason : That,  say,  a half  dozen  men  from  the  Carriers’ 
Accounts  Division  will  be  sent  to  work  for  a time  on  the  Wabash 
investigation;  then  they  will  be  switched,  one  by  one,  to  other  work 
as  necessity  requires.  So  that  while  a computation  could  be  made,  it 
would  be  a rough  approximation  and  not  the  exact  and  absolutely 
definite  measure  as  to  cost. 
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That  summarizes  the  estimates  of  increase  under  the  head  of  what 
we  call  our  general  appropriation,  amounting  to  an  even  $150,000. 

Our  secretary  has  prepared  and  is  inserting  here  costs  of  investi- 
gations, as  follows: 


In  response  to  congressional  inquiries  upon  the — 

Pere  Marquette  Railway $46. 153 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton 33,  006 

Wabash  Pittsburgh  Terminal 7, 142 

Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad 54.  931 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 11,  264 


These  figures  do  not  include  the  expenses  of  our  attorneys  who 
assisted  in  the  conduct  of  these  investigations  nor  the  expense  cover- 
ing the  time  of  the  commissioners  in  their  consideration  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  cases. 

SAFETY  OF  EMPLOYEES  AND  TRAVELERS  ON  RAILROADS. 

We  have  one  additional  item,  if  you  care  to  have  me  come  to  it 
now,  relating  to  the  safety  inspectors.  That,  I think,  is  the  only 
additional  item,  except  valuation,  which  the  director  can  speak  of. 

The  appropriation  for  the  current  year  for  safety  inspectors  is 
$250,000,  and  there  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  an  increase  of 
$25,000,  and  it  is  based  on  the  following  grounds:  The  salaries  of 
locomotive  inspectors  have  been  fixed  directly  by  the  Congress  and 
not  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They  were  fixed  at 
$1,800  a year.  When  Congress  fixed  the  standard  of  salaries  for 
the  safety  inspectors  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  anything  else 
than  fix  the  same  level  for  safety  inspectors.  It  is  the  same  char- 
acter of  work,  the  same  type  of  man,  and  the  same  type  of  ability 
required.  We  were  advised  that  a bill  had  been  favorably  reported 
out  of  the  House  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  locomotive  inspectors 
from  $1,800  to  $2,400  a year.  Apparently  it  did  not  finally  culmi- 
nate in  legislation.  But  we  thought  it  safe,  in  view  of  what  seemed 
at  the  time  to  be  violently  probable,  to  suggest  a contingent  sum, 
so  to  speak,  so  as  to  have  the  salaries  of  our  safety  inspectors  upon 
the  same  level  as  the  locomotive  inspectors,  whose  salaries  are  fixed 
directly  by  Congress,  and  for  that  reason,  and  in  view  of  this  con- 
tingency, we  have  asked  for  the  consideration  of  this  additional 
item  of  $25,000,  which  equalizes,  as  I recall,  the  pay  of  inspectors, 
who  are  about  100  in  number.  The  secretary  says  that  since  the 
failure  of  the  $2,400  bill  he  understands  a bill  has  been  introduced 
making  those  salaries  $3,000.  I do  not  know  what  the  prospect  is 
for  favorable  action. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whose  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Chairman  Sims’s. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  He  introduced  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Y es. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  suggesting,  are  you  not,  certain  increases 
and  shifting  in  the  pay  of  employees  under  this  provision  for 
enforcing  compliance  with  acts  to  promote  the  safety  of  employees 
and  travelers  upon  railroads?  I see  in  the  note  that  it  is  proposed, 
for  instance,  to  move  up  a chief  of  division  from  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  has  been  done;  he  was  put  on  a parity  with 
•chiefs  of  other  divisions. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  complete  control  over  your  salary  pay- 
ments ? There  are  no  statutory  regulations.  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  a general  way  there  is  no  statutory  regulation. 

The  Chairman.  This  table  shows  the  number  estimated  for  1919 
as  against  1917.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  estimate  for  1919 
represents  an  existing  condition? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes,  sir;  that  reflects  the  true  condition  of  the 
employees  of  that  bureau,  with  the  exception  of  the  increase  of 
inspectors  from  $1,800  to  $2,400. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  around  this  provision  of  the 
law,  section  7 of  the  general  deficiency-appropriation  act  approved 
August  26,  1912.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  which  is 
as  follows : 

That  no  part  of  any  money  contained  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated  in 
lump  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  at  a rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year ; nor  shall  any  person  employed  at  a specific  salary  be  here- 
after transferred  and  hereafter  paid  from  a lump-sum  appropriation  a rate  of 
compensation  greater  than  such  specific  salary,  and  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments shall  cause  this  provision  to  be  enforced : Provided,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  mechanics,  artisans,  their  helpers  and  assistants,  laborers, 
or  any  other  employees  whose  duties  are  of  similar  character  and  required  in 
carrying  on  the  various  manufacturing  or  constructing  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  McGinty.  We  are  complying  literally  with  that,  but,  as  the 
chairman  stated  to  you  a moment  ago,  the  commission  is  bringing  this 
to  your  attention,  and  it  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  or  not  these 
increases  shall  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  your  chief  of  division  increased 
from  $4,000  to  $5,000? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Was  not  that  done  before  this  law  was  passed? 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  it  shows  that  he  received  $1,000. 

Mr.  Haley.  Perhaps  I can  throw  a little  light  on  that  by  saying  to 
you  that  the  comptroller  has  interpreted  that  law  in  several  decisions 
in  which  he  holds  that  the  carrying  out  of  that  provision  involves 
a considerable  amount  of  discretion ; that  is,  on  the  point  of  what  is 
the  same  or  similar  service. 

The  Chairman.  A division  chief  is  still  a division  chief,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Haley.  Well,  his  service  may  or  may  not  be  similar  to  what 
it  was  the  previous  year,  and  the  comptroller  has  held  that  in  such 
cases  that  lies  within  administrative  determination. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  of  those  decisions? 

Mr.  Haley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  one  in  the  record.  I would 
like  to  see  it  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  curiosities  of  legal  work 
and  also  to  guide  us  in  further  tightening  this  statute. 

COMPTROLLER  WARWICK  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR,  JULY  31,  1917. 

I have  your  letter  of  of  the  26th  instant,  as  follows : 

“ The  Immigration  Service  of  this  department  maintains  and  operates  two 
steam  vessels  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  employing  thereon  the  requisite 
complement  of  pilots,  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  who  are  compensated  at  rates  of 
wages  fixed  several  years  ago  and  of  which  there  are  none  higher  in  the  Immi- 
gration Service  at  other  points  where  similar  vessels  are  in  operation.  In  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  at  San  Francisco,  and  notably  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of  the  Army,  it  is  understood  that  employees 
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of  the  same  general  standard  are  compensated  at  higher  rates  than  those  al- 
lowed in  the  Immigration  Service  and  more  nearly  approximating  the  rates 
allowed  upon  merchant  vessels,  with  which  the  Immigration  Service  must  com- 
pete for  these  classes  of  skilled  labor. 

“ The  salaries  of  employees  in  the  Immigration  Service  are  paid  from  a lump- 
sum appropriation,  namely,  the  appropriation  4 Expenses  of  regulating  immigra- 
tion,' and  a question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  inhibition  in  the  act  approved 
March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.,  790),  operates  to  prevent  the  Immigration  Service  from 
placing  these  other  branches  of  the  Government  service,  either  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  elsewhere ; or  whether  such  inhibition  relates  strictly  to  the  rates  of 
wages  paid  to  the  same  class  of  employees  in  the  same  service  during  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

“ The  department  is  confronted  with  the  utmost  difficulty  in  retaining  the 
services  of  the  men.  who  can,  of  course,  secure  more  lucrative  employment  in 
other  branches  of  the  public  service  as  well  as  in  private  employment,  and  your 
decision  as  to  the  scope  of  the  statute  is  therefore  requested,  as  above  indicated.” 

The  provision  in  the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  referred  to  by  you,  is  as  follows : 

“ * * * That  no  part  of  any  money  * * * hereafter  appropriated  in 

lump  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  at  a rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.” 

While  the  words  “ same  or  similar  services  ” as  used  in  this  act  are  not  neces- 
sarily limited  in  their  application  to  services  in  the  same  bureau  or  even  in  the 
same  department,  it  has  been  held  that  they  apply  to  services  rendered  at  the 
same  places  and  under  the  same  or  like  conditions  (19  Comp.  Dec.,  239,  284,  569, 
767,  789:  20  id..  128). 

It  is  not  understood  what  other  services  could  be  regarded  as  the  same  or 
practically  the  same  as  the  services  of  the  employees  referred  to  in  your  letter. 
But  this  is  a matter  lying  within  your  knowledge  and  judgment  and  is  not  a 
question  which  the  comptroller  should  undertake  to  decide. 

The  statute  in  question  places  upon  the  heads  of  the  departments  the  duty 
of  enforcing  its  restrictions  and  upon  them  rests  the  responsibility  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  service  rendered  by  one  employee  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  or 
similar  to  that  heretofore  rendered  by  another  employee  (69  MS.  Comp.  Dec.. 
368.  Apr.  17.  1914;  80  id.  1359,  Mar.  31,  1917). 

In  this  case  the  determination  of  the  question  of  fact  lies  within  your  ad- 
ministrative discretion  and  your  conclusion  thereon  should  be  announced  in 
writing,  made  a matter  of  record,  and  a copy  furnished  the  auditor. 

COMPTROLLER  DOWNEY  TO  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  AUGUST  21,  1913. 

I have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  citing  section  7 of  the  act  of 
August  26,  1912  (37  Stat,  626),  as  amended  by  section  4 of  the  act  of  March  4; 
1913  (37  Stat.,  790),  and  certain  decisions  of  this  office  interpreting  said  sec- 
tion, which  letter  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

“ I therefore  have  the  honor  to  request  your  decision  as  to  whether : 

“(1)  The  fact  that  a person  is  more  efficient  this  year  than  he  was  last  and 
performs  more  work,  with  better  results  and  with  less  supervision  and  direc- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  superior,  is  sufficient  to  take  his  case  out  of  the  prohibi- 
tion as  to  the  ‘ same  or  similar  services,’  and  if  the  Attorney  General  may,  in 
his  discretion,  increase  the  compensation  of  any  such  employee  when  the  same 
is  not  otherwise  limited  by  law ; and 

“(2)  If,  when  it  is  desired  to  employ  a person  to  fill  a vacancy  in  a position, 
the  compensation  attached  to  which  last  year  was  less  than  the  services  of 
such  new  employee,  because  of  superior  knowledge,  training,  and  ability,  can  be 
secured,  may  the  Attorney  General  in  his  discretion  pay  such  new  employee  a 
salary,  when  not  otherwise  limited  by  law,  in  excess  of  that  paid  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  same  position.” 

In  so  far  as  it  concerns  these  questions  the  section  cited  provides : 

“ That  no  part  of  any  money  contained  herein  or  hereafter  appropriated  in 
lump  sum  shall  be  available  for  the  payment  of  personal  services  at  a rate  of 
compensation  in  excess  of  that  paid  for  the  same  or  similar  services  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.” 

If  a clear  and  definite  meaning  can  be  given  to  the  words  “ same  or  similar 
services,”  the  terms  of  the  statute  are  plain. 

Your  submission  raises  a general  question  as  to  whether  these  words  relate 
to  the  character  of  the  service  itself  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  service  is 
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rendered.  Undoubtedly  the  character  of  the  service  is  the  determining  factor, 
although  it  may  not  be  easy  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  between  a difference  in 
the  service  itself  and  in  increased  or  decreased  efficiency  in  the  performance  of 
the  service. 

An  employee  who  has  not  passed  the  zenith  of  his  powers,  who  is  competent, 
and  who  continues  in  the  same  work  from  year  to  year,  will  naturally  become 
more  proficient  as  he  acquires  knowledge  and  experience.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  efficiency  is  not  in  itself  a sufficient  bar  to  this  statute. 

A similar  condition  exists  among  statutory  employees  whose  compensation 
may  not  be  increased  except  by  way  of  promotion  to  another  position  or  by 
act  of  Congress.  Salaries,  both  statutory  and  discretionary,  are  presumed  to  be 
adjusted  to  afford  adequate  compensation  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  position  to  which  they  attach,  and  no  doubt  they  are  ordinarily  so 
adjusted ; but  where,  because  of  the  inexperience  or  incapacity  of  the  in- 
cumbent, the  compensation  of  a position  has  been  reduced  below  that  paid  in 
other  positions  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the  same  or  similar  services,  it  is 
obviously  unjust  to  an  efficient  appointee  to  limit  his  compensation  to  that 
formerly  paid  to  the  inexperienced  or  incompetent  employee,  and  I think  the 
statute  was  not  so  intended. 

Answering  your  questions  specifically  you  are  advised : 

(1)  An  increase  in  efficiency  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  an  increase  of 
salary  payable  from  a lump-sum  appropriation  unless  accompanied  by  a sub- 
stantial change  in  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered.  Cases  may 
arise  wherein  the  increased  volume  or  imperformanee  may  be  sufficient  to  take 
the  case  out  of  this  statute,  but  no  general  rule  governing  such  cases  can  be 
laid  down,  and  they  should  be  considered  on  their  respective  merits. 

(2)  Where  the  compensation  paid  from  a lump-sum  appropriation  to  the 
incumbent  of  a given  position  during  a preceding  fiscal  year  was  less,  because 
of  inexperience  or  incapacity,  than  that  paid  in  other  like  positions  for  the 
efficient  performance  of  the  same  or  similar  services,  a new  employee  appointed 
to  the  position  who  discharges  its  duties  efficiently  may  be  paid  a rate  of  com- 
pensation which,  in  your  judgment,  does  not  exceed  the  rate  paid  in  other  like 
positions  for  the  same  or  similar  services  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
But  if  one’s  knowledge,  training,  and  ability,  constituting  his  efficiency,  be 
superior  to  the  requirements  of  the  position  he  holds,  that  fact  will  not  war- 
rant an  increase  in  the  compensation  of  that  position. 

Mr.  Daniels.  T think  I can  give  you  a concrete  illustration  of  this 
particular  fact.  You  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  the  locomotive- 
inspection  act  at  first  included  only  the  boilers:  then  by  an  amenda- 
tory act  it  was  extended  to  apply  to  all  parts  of  the  locomotive. 
Now,  T think  this  was  the  ruling  of  the  comptroller  upon  a similar 
case — that  is,  the  supervision  of  the  chief  of  the  division  had  to  ex- 
tend to  supervising  not  only  the  boilers,  but  all  parts  of  the  loco- 
motive; that  his  work  and  functions  were  extended  and  expanded; 
and  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission  it  would  permit  the  augmen- 
tation of  his  salary  from  $4,000  to  $5,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  to  say,  every  time  you  added  a new  clerk 
under  a man  his  duties  changed  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  beat  this 
statute  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  In  this  concrete  instance  there  was  an  augmentation 
of  the  work  of  the  inspectors. 

Mr.  Haley.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  doubt  and  discussion 
as  to  just  what  was  the  same  or  similar  service,  and  on  that  point 
the  comptroller's  decisions  leave  it  pretty  much  up  to  the  heads  of 
the  department. 

Mr.  Daniels.  The  ruling  of  the  comptroller,  if  I remember  it, 
specifically  says  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  greater  skill  or  greater 
facility  in  doing  the  same  work  does  not  permit  the  augmentation  of 
salary,  but  if  the  work  or  functions  of  the  employee  are  such  as  to 
embrace  additional  items  to  those  which  he  covered  at  the  lower  level 
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it  is  then  lawful,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commission,  to  increase  the 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  fellow  who  has  more  people 
under  him,  without  any  improvement  in  his  own  work,  can  get  an 
increase,  but  the  fellow  who  has  really  improved  and  is  entitled  to 
one  can  not? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  seems  to  be  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  increased  estimate,  as  I understand,  is  due 
entirely  to  the  proposed  increased  compensation  for  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Daniels.  That  is  true — whose  salary  is  fixed  by  Congress 
direct.  In  other  words,  the  locomotive  boiler  inspectors’  salary  is 
and  always  has  been  fixed  by  the  language  of  the  statute,  and  we 
have  simply  matched  it  and  suggested  the  increase  so  as  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  match  it  if  Congress  raises  that  level. 

increase  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a matter  about  which  we  would  like  to 
hear  what  you  have  to  say,  and  that  is  the  requested  change  in  the 
language  relative  to  per  diem  allowance  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  commission,  dated 
January  21,  there  is  a request  that  such  change  be  made  in  the  act 
that  will  permit  of  a per  diem  rate  of  $5. 

Mr.  Daniels.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  arrangement  that  we 
have  is  that  our  employees — indeed,  it  applies  to  the  commissioners 
and  director  of  valuation  as  well  as  anyone  else — may  have  the 
option,  when  traveling  on  the  road  for  the  commission,  either  to 
charge  $4  a day  flat,  without  an  itemization  of  expenses,  or  subsist- 
ence not  in  excess  of  $5  a day  if  itemized.  The  request,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  that  the  flat  per  diem  charge  be  raised  to  $5  instead  of 
at  the  present  level  of  $4.  If  an  employee  of  the  commission  elects 
to  tender  bills  for  subsistence,  if  he  is  traveling  on  the  train  or  if  he 
chances  to  be  in  some  small  town  which  the  high  price  wave  has  not 
reached,  he  may,  perhaps,  live  for  $3  or  $2.50  per  day,  in  which  case 
he  gets  exactly  what  he  pays.  If  he  is  sent  to  Chicago,  New  York, 
or  some  place  where  the  prices  are  higher  and  he  has  to  pay  over 
$5  he  must  pay  the  excess  out  of  his  own  pocket.  I think,  as  a very 
general  rule — and  Mr.  Haley  can  confirm  this  if  so — that  our  men 
take  the  $4  flat  per  diem  rather  than  turning  in  itemized  expenses. 
How  is  that  Mr.  Haley? 

Mr.  Haley.  If  the  chairman  will  permit,  I would  like  to  say  that 
as  far  as  the  employees  are  concerned  they  have  no  option.  Our  regu- 
lations prescribe  a per  diem  of  $4  for  employees,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  commissioners  and  the  secretary  the  subsistence  is  on  the  basis 
of  actual  expenses  not  to  exceed  $5  per  day.  In  the  actual  test  of 
the  two  rates  of  subsistence  or,  I should  say,  the  two  methods  of 
subsisting  employees,  I think  it  has  generally  been  shown  that  the 
$4  per  diem  yields  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  than,  the  $5  actual  ex- 
pense basis.  That  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  under  the  actual 
expense  basis  a man  runs  one  day  or  one  trip  expenses  in  excess  of 
his  maximum,  which  he  defrays  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  then  in 
another  case  he  runs  less,  but  he  can  get  only  what  he  actually  pays. 
We  have  had  presented  to  us  some  instances  of  travel  recently  where 
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our  people  have  lost  considerable  money  in  the  course  of  their  work, 
running  as  high  as  $99  for  a 53-day  trip.  That  is  on  the  per  diem 
basis,  and  the  story  from  all  of  our  people  generally  is  that  under 
present  conditions  they  can  not  live  in  any  kind  of  shape  without 
paying  from  their  own  pockets  from  $1  to  $2  per  day. 

The  limitation  placed  upon  the  fixing  of  rates  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of 
subsistence  provided  by  the  statute  in  question  became  operative 
August  1,  1914.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a $4  rate  of  per  diem 
was  not  in  1914  sufficiently  remunerative  to  cover  actual  and  necessary 
expenses  for  subsistence  incurred  in  line  of  duty.  Prior  to  the  pass- 
age of  this  statute,  the  commission  had  for  many  years  granted  per 
diem  allowances  of  $4.50  and  $5,  which  it  believed  then,  a,nd  now 
believes,  were  not  more  than  what  the  conditions  of  our  service 
required. 

Therefore,  starting  in  August,  1914,  with  a per  diem  rate  which 
was  eminently  out  of  line  with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  traveling 
forces  of  the  commission,  conditions  have  been  growing  worse  from 
year  to  year  until  at  the  present  time  it  is  a self-evident  fact  that 
none  of  our  people  can  carry  into  the  field  the  degree  of  dignity  and 
respectability  which  the  proper  conduct  of  official  business  requires, 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  within  a maximum  subsistence  allowance 
of  $4  per  diem.  Congress  has  done  a great  deal  for  the  Government 
employees  stationed  in  Washington  and  other  designated  posts  of 
duty  with  a view  to  lightening  their  burden  resulting  from  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living:  but  it  has  done  nothing  to  afford  similar  relief 
to  the  employees  in  Federal  service  whose  duties  require  them  to 
travel  from  place  to  place  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  and 
who  are  thereby  placed  in  a position  where  they  are  affected  most  by 
the  increased  cost  of  subsistence.  It  is,  therefore,  for  these  reasons, 
and  to  make  for  a more  wholesome  condition  in  our  service,  we  ask 
that  the  language  of  our  appropriations  be  changed  so  as  to  provide 
authority  to  prescribe  by  regulation,  in  the  discretion  of  the  commis- 
sion, a maximum  subsistence  allowance  of  at  least  $5  per  diem,  which 
it  is  honestly  believed  will  be  no  more  than  a fair  and  reasonable 
adjustment  of  legitimate  expenses  at  the  present  time. 

There  has  been  a marked  increase  in  hotel  rates  and  cafe  charges, 
especially  during  the  past  year.  It  is  now  almost  impossible  to  secure 
a room  and  bath  in  a first-class  hotel  in  any  large  city  for  less  than 
$2.50;  the  average  rate  is  about  $3  per  day.  This  leaves  $1  to  $1.50- 
per  day  for  meals,  laundry,  the  pressing  of  clothes,  tips  for  personal 
service,  etc.  The  present  cost  of  meals  in  any  respectable  hotel,  cafe, 
or  restaurant  will  run  about  as  follows:  Breakfast,  $0.75;  luncheon, 
$0.75;  dinner,  $1.50. 

Mr.  McGinty.  While  that  statement  makes  no  reference  to  the 
commissioners,  the  commissioners  are  also  limited  to  $5  per  day,  and 
from  the  accounts  that  have  been  turned  in  by  the  commissioners  we 
have  had  to  make  deductions  in  their  accounts  of  from  $2  to  $3  per 
day. 

Mr.  Daniels.  I am  making  no  plea  for  the  commissioners,  but  for 
the  examiners  I think  it  is  sometimes  a serious  impairment  of  their 
public  service  when  they  feel  obliged  either  to  incur  expense  out  of 
their  own  pockets  or  else  put  up  with  accommodations  at  hotels  that 
are  not  good  and  when  they  have  to  leave  the  attorneys  who  are  com- 
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ing  before  them  and  go  to  a hotel  of  a less  desirable  character.  It 
opens  up  the  possibility,  although  I do  not  say  it  is  ever  an  actuality, 
of  the  offer  or  proffer  of  what  you  might  call  a quasi-gift  on  the  part 
of  parties  to  the  hearing,  which  would  be  undesirable  from  every 
standpoint. 

VALUATION  OF  RAILROADS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  valuation  of  property  of 
carriers,  for  which  your  estimate  is  $3,500,000.  That  is  the  amount 
of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  want  any  more  money  than 
we  had  last  year,  and  this  is  the  last  time  that  we  shall  ever  ask  for 
that.  I mean  by  that  that  this  is  the  last  full  appropriation  that  we 
shall  ever  ask  for.  With  respect  to  the  appropriation  for  which  we 
ask  this  year,  I would  like  to  say,  perhaps,  two  things:  We  have  not 
been  able  to  use  up  this  year’s  appropriation,  and  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  use  it  up 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  have  you  spent? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  will  probably  have  $250,000  left.  Last  year 
we  had  $200,000  left.  Now,  that  was  due  to  the  fact  that  owing 
to  war  conditions  we  were  not  able  to  employ  our  men.  I asked  the 
commission  to  authorize  so  many  men,  and  if  we  could  keep  as  many 
as  are  authorized,  the  entire  appropriation  would  be  exhausted;  but 
the  war  conditions  have  been  such  that,  while  we  could  keep  our 
land  section  full  and  our  accountant  section  full,  we  could  not  hire 
engineers. 

One-fiftli  of  our  junior  civil  engineers  to  whom  we  have  been  pay- 
ing $1,800  a year  have  been  lost  to  us.  They  are  almost  without  ex- 
ception young  men  who  are  subject  to  the  draft,  and  insofar  as  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  draft  they  are  in  great  demand  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  not  been  able  to  get  the  men,  and,  of  course,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  do  the  work.  I do  not  mean  by  that  that  we  have  not  kept 
up  with  our  program,  because  we  are  up  with  it,  and  will  be  a 
little  ahead  with  our  field  program,  but,  still,  we  have  not  done  what 
we  would  otherwise  have  done.  We  would  like  for  you  to  reappro- 
priate that  $250,000  which  we  did  not  expend  this  year,  because  this 
next  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  spend  that  in  addition  to  the 
$3,500,000. 


AUDITIONS  MADE  TO  PROPERTY NEW  DIVISION  FOR. 

(See  p.  419.) 

We  have  got  to  organize,  Mr.  Chairman,  a new  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  valuation  work.  The  act  requires  the  commission 
to  keep  good  its  valuation — that  is,  it  requires  the  commission  to 
ascertain  the  additions  which  are  made  to  the  property.  We  value 
the  property  as  of  June  30,  1917,  we  will  say,  or  1916.  Now,  we 
have  to  keep  an  account  of  all  the  additions  which  are  made  to  that 
property  after  the  date  of  the  valuation  so  that  we  can  at  any  time 
know  what  the  entire  value  of  the  property  is.  In  order  to  do  that, 
the  carriers  are  required  to  keep  an  account  of  those  additions,  and 
we  have  got  to  supervise  that  account.  We  have  undoubtedly  got  to 
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check  up  the  accuracy  of  those  expenditures  which  are  capital  ex- 
penditures. 

That  is  doubly  necessary  at  the  present  time  for  the  reason  that  the 
Director  General  must  have,  in  determining  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  the  carriers,  this  same  information.  He  pays  a stand- 
ard return  based  on  the  condition  of  the  property  when  he  received 
it,  and  if  capital  expenditures  are  made  by  the  carrier  after  he  re- 
ceives the  property,  he  will  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the  standard 
return  some  rate  of  interest  on  the  capital  expenditures.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  vital  importance  and  absolutely  essential  that  he  should  know 
the  amount  of  those  capital  expenditures.  Now,  my  own  view  has 
been  that  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ought  to  do  that  work ; that  it  ought  to  organize  the  necessary 
force,  which  it  must  have  organized  if  Government  control  had  not 
supervened,  and  do  the  work  rather  than  permit  the  Director  General 
to  do  it.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Government  control  is  a 
temporary  thing,  and  that  any  agency  of  regulation  which  is  perma- 
nent ought  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rather  than  by  the  Director  General,  taking  care 
always  that  no  work  is  duplicated.  It  has  never  been  done  before. 
Here  is  a thing  which  must  be  done  under  the  valuation  act,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  done.  We  have  required  the  carriers  to 
keep  their  accounts  so  that  it  could  be  begun  at  any  time.  This  work 
might  well  have  been  begun  a year  ago,  but  it  has  not  been  begun. 
It  ought  to  be  begun  now  and  can  be  begun  now,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seems  better  to  have  the  Commission  do  it  than  to  allow 
the  Director  General  to  do  it,  because  when  Government  control  goes 
out  you  will  want  those  same  forces  already  in  existence  to  do  this 
same  work. 

CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

(See  p.  424.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  work  now? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I stated  to  you,  I think,  a year  ago  that  we  could 
finish  our  field  work  as  of  the  average  date  of  about  January  1,  1920, 
and  we  expect  to  do  that.  We  shall  begin  to  lay  off  men  in  our  field 
work  within  a year,  but,  necessarily,  you  can  not  stop  that  work  short 
at  any  one  minute.  Some  sections  of  it  will  run  along  longer  and 
some  will  stop  sooner,  but  we  shall  complete  our  field  work  easily  as 
of  the  average  date  of  January  1,  1920.  Now,  I also  said  to  you  that 
we  would  complete  our  office  work  as  of  the  average  date  of  Janu- 
ary 1,  1921.  I am  not  sure  that  we  will  absolutely  do  that,  although 
I hope  to  do  so.  The  war  has  made  ver}^  serious  inroads  on  our  work. 
It  has  not  only  cost  us  in  men  but  it  has  cost  us  even  more  in  efficiency. 
I have  felt  that  we  should  maintain  our  field  work  first  and  our  office 
work  second,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  parts  of  our 
office  work  can  not  be  done  until  the  commission  has  decided  certain 
cases  which  are  now  pending  before  it.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  we  may  not  complete  our  office  work  by  January  1,  1921,  but  I 
hope  to  do  so.  This  appropriation,  running  from  July  1, 1918,  to  July 
1.  1919,  is  the  last  appropriation  of  this  amount  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  expect  to  complete  the  work  so  far  as  it  re- 
mains to  be  done,  excluding  what  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
it  current,  by  a period  shortly  after  January,  1920? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  that  the  total  cost  will  be? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I do  not  remember  those  figures,  but  I said,  I think, 
the  first  time  I was  ever  examined  that  it  ought  to  cost  not  less  than 
$15,000,000  and  not  more  than  $20,000,000.  Now,  of  course,  the  war 
has  increased  the  cost  of  this  work,  just  as  it  has  increased  the  cost 
of  everything  else,  both  by  impairing  our  efficiency  and  by  increas- 
ing the  price  of  everything;  but  we  shall  keep  pretty  close  to  that 
figure  of  $20,000,000.  It  may  be  a trifle  exceeded,  but  it  will  not  be 
much  more. 

NEW  DIVISION  FOR  ADDITIONS  MADE  TO  PROPERTY. 

(See  p.  417.) 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  creating  this  division  to 
do  the  work  which  you  first  spoke  of,  and  what  will  be  the  cost  of 
sustaining  it  from  year  to  year  afterwards? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  cost  of  creating  it — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  for 
this  next  year — will  be  rather  less,  because  the  division  can  not  be 
fully  developed.  I have  discussed  this  matter  more  or  less  with 
my  associates,  and  we  think  that  it  will  require  approximately  1 
accountant  and  1 engineer  to  every  10,000  miles  of  rail.  That  would 
amount  to  about  25  accountants  and  25  engineers.  These  men  will 
be  in  the  field  a large  part  of  the  time,  or  most  of  the  time,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  we  would  require  a certain  office  force.  It  would 
not  be  a large  office  force,  but  how  large  it  would  be,  I can  not  say. 
We  would  require  one  man  who  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  work 
and  who  probably  would  be  an  engineer,  and  then  we  should  require 
probably  five  or  six  clerical  men  and  whatever  stenographic  force 
would  be  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  to  any  rough  estimate  of  that 
cost? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  own  mind  I have  said  tliat  it  would 
cost  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $350,000  or  $400,000  a year. 

Now,  that  is  work,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  must  be  done  under  the 
valuation  act,  but  it  is  work  which  ought  not  to  be  done  when  the 
proper  relation  between  the  Government  and  the  railroads  lias  once 
been  established.  I feel  very  certain  that  when  you  once  determine 
the  value  of  those  railroads  so  as  to  have  a starting  point,  so  that 
from  then  on  we  will  have  to  ascertain  only  the,  amount  of  money 
actually  invested  by  the  railroads  in  the  property,  it  will  not  cost 
anything  like  that.  It  would  not  cost  anything  like  that  to  ascertain 
with  great  certainty  the  amount  of  money  invested,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  now  in  order  to  keep  our  inventory  good  to  check  up 
through  our  engineers  in  the  field  the  work  which  the  carriers  have 
done  and  the  accuracy  of  the  inventory  which  they  return  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  not  been  sufficient  accurate  bookkeeping 
subsequent  to  the  date  on  which  your  valuation  work  ends  to  enable 
you  to  tell  by  the  very  rules  you  have  suggested  what  money  has 
been  expended  and  what  the  additional  improvements  are? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  wTe  can  tell  what  money  they  expend. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  thing  is  to  be  ascertained? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I say  that  we  can  tell  how  much  money  they  cost. 
Whenever  the  carrier  makes  improvements,  if  it  tears  down  an 
old  building  and  puts  up  a new  building,  if  it  tears  down  an  old 
viaduct  and  puts  up  a new  viaduct,  or  if  it  tears  down  on  old  bridge 
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and  puts  up  a new  bridge,  it  almost  always  adds  something  in  addi- 
tion to  what  was  there  before.  The  thing  that  is  done  in  addition  to 
what  was  there  before  is  new  money,  and  the  thing  which  simply  re- 
places what  was  there  before  is  old  money.  The  new  money  is  what 
has  been  added,  and  that  is  the  capital  expenditure.  Now,  it  is  very 
frequently  necessary  to  look  carefully  into  the  matter  to  ascertain 
whether  the  carrier  has  charged  out  a sufficient  amount  on  account  of 
expenditures  in  the  way  of  retirement. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  be  any  less  necessary  in  the  future 
than  now,  or,  to  put  it  conversely,  is  there  any  more  reason  for  doing 
it  now  than  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Prouty.  There  is  this  reason,  that  we  have  not  up  to  the 
present  time  valued  these  properties,  but  now,  if  we  want  to  show  the 
costs  of  reproducing  the  property  in  1920,  we  must  have  the  units, 
that  is  the  physical  units,  which  have  been  added  to  the  property,  as 
well  as  the  dollars  which  have  been  added.  It  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  me  to  take  the  costs  of  reproduction,  and  I think  that 
is  the  fairest  way,  to  take  the  costs  of  reproduction  as  of  June  30, 
1914,  because  we  apply  all  of  our  prices  as  of  that  date,  and  to  add 
to  that  whatever  investment  has  actually  been  made  in  the  property 
under  the  higher  prices. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understood  you  right,  you  stated  in  the  be- 
ginning that  the  necessity,  for  the  creation  of  this  bureau  and  the 
addition  of  this  work  had  been  made  clear  by  virtue  of  the  need 
that  the  Government  would  have  to  know  the  cost  of  additions  to 
the  investment  in  the  railroads  that  might  be  made  subsequent  to  the 
taking  over  of  the  property  by  the  President,  in  order  that  a basis 
for  payment  would  exist. 

# Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  information  is  not 
obtainable  just  as  a matter  of  expenditure? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I think  there  is,  for  the  reason  that  I have  already 
stated. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  that  I quite  caught  it. 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  is  because  what  the  director  general  pays  for  it  is 
not  the  expenditure,  but  it  is  the  expenditure  less  the  retirement. 
Now,  I think  it  is  necessary  to  send  somebody  onto  the  ground 
who  will  see  just  how  the  expenditure  has  been  computed,  just  what 
has  been  charged  in  the  way  of  engineering,  and  what  has  been 
the  overhead  charge,  although  that  could  be  obtained  by  the  account- 
ant who  examines  the  books.  I think  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  en- 
gineer go  there. 

The  Chairman.  Will  all  this  be  in  the  future?  There  is  nothing 
in  the  past  in  connection  with  the  director  general  of  railroads 
that  he  needs  to  know  about. 

Mr.  Prouty.  He  needs  to  know  what  is  being  added  to  the  prop- 
erty since  January  1,  1918,  because  he  pays  the  standard  return  for 
the  property  as  he  took  it  over  on  January  1,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  he  pa}^s  the  carrier  interest  on  whatever  may  be  invested  in 
these  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  since  January  1,  1918,  he  has  been  con- 
trolling what  is  expended  in  improvements. 

Mr.  Prouty.  To  an  extent  he  does  and  to  an  extent  he  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  The  law  provides  that  he  may  order  the  carrier  to 
make  improvements,  or  he  may  permit  the  carrier  to  make  improve- 
ments. That  is  to  say,  the  carrier  may  be  going  ahead  and  making 
improvements.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to-day  is  extending 
some  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  per  month  for  improvements 
under  his  permission,  and  not  bv  his  direction.  Those  improvements 
had  been  authorized  before  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  railroads, 
and  he  simply  permits  them  to  continue  with  the  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason,  as  that  expenditure  goes 
forward,  why  it  should  not  go  forward  under  such  rules  as  would 
make  easily  ascertainable  what  proportion  of  it  is  made  in  the  way 
of  capital  account  and  what  is  in  the  way  of  replacement  account? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  is  going  forward  under  rules  which  are  supposed 
to  indicate  that  fact,  and  the  carrier  is  required  to  keep  its  accounts 
in  such  a way  that  that  can  be  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
accounts  themselves.  That  is  all  provided  for  by  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but,  as  I have  stated  to  you,  I 
would  not  for  a minute  dare  to  accept  the  report  which  the  railroad 
company  makes  without  sending  an  engineer  there  to  check  it  up 
and  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  correctly  made  and  whether 
the  account  had  been  correctly  kept. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true;  but  if  it  be  true,  what  warrants 
you  in  the  belief  that  the  time  will  come,  unless  it  is  because  of  the 
general  evolution  of  mankind  to  a better  moral  state,  when  you  will 
be  able  to  trust  the  returns  of  the  railroad  company  without  making 
any  investigation  in  order  to  determine  how  much  should  be  charged 
to  one  or  the  other  account  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  never  will  come  if  you  have  to  determine  that  fact ; 
but  I think  the  time  will  come  when  wTe  will  not  have  to  determine 
that  fact,  nor  the  question  of  how  much  money  the  railroad  company 
puts  in  or  how  much  it  takes  out.  If,  for  example,  we  allow  the 
railroad  company  to  earn  so  much  on  its  value  and  no  more,  the  only 
question  which  will  become  material  is  whether  it  puts  any  money 
in  the  propert}^  on  which  it  is  entitled  to  earn  a return. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  involve  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  money  was  properly  chargeable  to  capital 
account. 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  would  involve  the  question  of  whether  it  was 
properly  charged  to  the  capital  account;  but  I have  always  felt  that 
when  we  had  once  determined  the  value  of  the  property,  it  could  be 
made  largely  a matter  of  bookkeeping.  If  we  were  content  to  rely 
absolutely  on  the  number  of  dollars  that  were  brought  into  the 
property,  that  would  be  true:  but  if  we  want  to  keep  our  inventory 
good,  showing  not  only  the  dollars  but  the  units,  then  I think  we 
must  in  some  way  check  up  those  units.  I do  not  see  any  use  of  keep- 
ing up  with  the  units  after  we  have  once  determined  the  value  of  the 
property,  but  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  the  units  and  to  be  able  to 
show  the  cost  of  reproduction  as  of  a given  date  in  order  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  property.  At  any  rate  the  valuation  act  requires 
that.  AA  e are  obliged  to  do  it  under  the  valuation  act. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

Mr.  Daniels.  May  I suggest  that  the  director  of  valuation  indicate 
that  the  $250,000  which  he  asks  to  be  reappropriated  is  not  covered  in 
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the  $3,500,000  which  the  commission  estimated  for  the  valuation 
work?  I did  not  know  but  that  the  impression  had  been  given  that 
the  $250,000  which  the  director  asks  to  be  reappropriated  is  asked 
for  this  specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I do  not  ask  that  it  be  reappropriated  for  that  specific 
purpose.  I ask  that  it  be  reappropriated  generally.  One  reason  why 
it  should  be  reappropriated,  I say,  is  because  there  is  this  additional 
expense  which  must  be  incurred  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  I understand  you  was  that  you  wanted 
$3,500,000  plus  the  $250,000  that  you  thought  would  be  the  amount  of 
the  unexpended  balance? 

Mr.  Prouty.  What  I said  was  misunderstood  or  I did  not  say  what 
I intended  to  say.  What  I intended  to  say  was  that  I would  be  glad 
if  you  would  appropriate  $3,500,000  and  reappropriate  $250,000.  all 
for  general  valuation  purposes,  but  I asked  you  to  do  that  because 
it  will  be  necessary  to  incur  this  additional  expense  whether  you 
make  that  appropriation  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  I understood  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance. You  want  $3,750,000,  and  the  reason  you  want  the  additional 
$250,000  is  because  of  the  need  of  creating  this  new  bureau,  and  you 
suggested  that  the  place  we  could  get  it  was  out  of  this  appropriation 
for  the  current  year,  which  would  not  be  expended  to  the  extent  of 
$250,000. 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  simply  will  have  to  do  that  work,  and  we  would 
like  to  expend  in  addition  probably  $250,000.  We  have  not  spent 
this  $250,000  because  we  could  not  get  the  help. 

REDUCING  WORK  ON  VALUATION  DURING  PERIOD  OF  WAR. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  a question  that  ought  to  be  funda- 
mental, not  only  with  your  work,  but  in  connection  with  all  Govern- 
ment work,  and  that  is  this : There  is  a limit  upon  the  total  activities 
of  this  Nation,  and,  manifestly,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  needed  all  ac- 
tivities ought  first  to  be  directed  to  matters  directly  and  primarily 
concerned  with  winning  the  war.  Now,  having  that  in  mind,  what 
have  you  to  say  as  to  the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  slowing 
down  your  valuation  work  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I have  very  carefully  considered  that  question,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  this  Nation  has  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  nec- 
essary to  do  that.  That  point  may  possibly  be  reached.  It  would 
add  very  much  to  the  expense  of  the  work  to  attempt  to  slow  it  down. 
It  would  in  a way  disarrange  our  work  to  attempt  to  slow  it  down. 
We  have  either  completed  or  are  doing  work  in  the  field  in  connection 
with  every  considerable  railroad  system  in  the  United  States.  The 
railroad  is  ready  to  complete  the  work  and  we  are  ready  to  complete 
the  work,  and  I think  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  to  stop  it  at  this 
time.  You  would  have  to  maintain  the  overheard  organization,  and 
I would  not  know  what  to  do  in  attempting  to  slow  it  down.  I would 
not  know  where  to  begin  to  slow  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  making  the  identical  plea  that  every  other 
bureau  has  made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The*  man  power  of  the  country  is  necessarily  limited, 
and  if  you  augment  your  organization  at  this  time,  will  you  not 
thereby  make  fewer  men  available  for  war  work  ? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  This  augmentation  is  a thing  which  has  got  to  be 
done.  If  it  is  not  done  bv  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  it  has  got  to  be 
done  by  the  Director  General.  Xow,  my  proposition  has  been  to 
take  one  of  the  bureaus  which  we  have  had  within  the  Bureau  of 
Valuation  and  which  we  will  call  our  Cost  Bureau  and  make  that  the 
nucleus  of  this  new  force.  We  have  an  engineer  who  would  act  as 
the  head  of  that  work,  and  we  have  several  other  men  who  could  be 
employed  in  that  work,  so  that  the  additional  men  who  would  be  em- 
ployed at  first  would  be  comparatively  few  in  number.  So  far  as 
any  augmentation  of  our  other  force  is  concerned,  we  can  not  do  it 
with  man  power,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  it  with  woman  power.  We 
find  that  we  can  do  a certain  amount  of  cur  computing  work  with 
ay  omen,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  supply  the  places  of  junior  engi- 
neers who  have  done  that  work  with  women.  If  we  were  to  under- 
take to  slow  down  any  part  of  our  work,  I am  inclined  to  think  it 
should  be  done  by  stopping  office  work,  but  the  field  computing  Work 
should  go  on.  But  this  valuation  is  a thing  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. and  it  is  going  to  be  of  more  and  more  importance.  We  are 
paying  at  the  present  time  $925,000,000  a year  for  the  use  of  the 
railroads,  and  nobody  knows  whether  it  is  right  or  whether  it  is 
wrong.  We  do  know  that  we  are  paying  too  much  in  some  cases  and, 
probably,  too  little  in  other  cases.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the 
United  States  Government  will  permit  that  thing  to  run  on  indefi- 
nitely without  some  knowledge  of  the  basic  facts  on  which  a fair 
rental  of  these  properties  can  be  estimated. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  that  we  gave  you  the  moneys  for  this 
valuation,  what  assurance  might  Congress  have  that  the  same  work 
would  not  be  undertaken  by  the  Director  General  of  Railroads? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  I think  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  can  give  you  that  assurance.  He  ought  not  per- 
mit the  work  to  be  done  twice.  I think  I could  give  you  the  assurance, 
and  I am  sure  that  the  Director  General  can  give  you  the  assurance 
that  this  work  will  not  be  duplicated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  dispute  as  to  who  shall  do  the  work? 

Mr.  Prouty.  That  matter  has  not  been  discussed  by  the  Director 
General.  I am  in  charge  of  the  accounting,  and  it  is  my  purpose  and 
will  be  my  purpose  first  of  all  to  try  to  prevent  all  duplications  in 
this  work. 

The  Chairman.  Right  now  the  railroads  are  in  point  of  fact  dupli- 
cating your  work  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  are,  and  they  are  going  to  stop  it;  if  they  do 
not  stop  it,  they  are  going  to  pay  for  it  themselves.  The  Director 
General  is  not  going  to  permit  them  to  pay  that  out  of  the  operating 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  said  of  their  claim  to  protect  them- 
selves against  a false  conclusion  touching  valuations? 

Mr.  Prouty.  They  ought  to  have  unquestionably  that  right.  They 
will  undoubtedly  be  allowed  to  use  the  operating  expenses  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  their  data,  but  if  they  wish  to  contest  in  the 
courts  or  before  the  commission  the  correctness  of  the  Government’s 
valuation  it  will  be  done  by  the  corporations  and  out  of  the  corporate 
funds  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true ; but  it  has  been  done  out  of  the  cor- 
porate funds  heretofore  ? 
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Mr.  Prouty.  No,  sir;  as  a part  of  the  operating  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long  under  these  conditions. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Perhaps  so.  It  has  been  paid  for  by  the  railroads 
and  at  the  same  time  paid  for  by  the  public,  because  if  they  had  not 
rates  enough  to  pa}7  for  that  and  also  pay  themselves  a return  they 
have  come  and  asked  for  some  higher  rates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  considered  that  as  one  of  the  factors 
in  determining  what  was  a remunerative  rate  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  commission  has  undoubtedly  had  to  pass 
upon  the  question  of  rates  to  determine  something  as  to  the  .operat- 
ing expenses,  in  determining  what  was  operating  expenses  before  it 
could  either  approve  or  disapprove,  if  the  practice  is,  as  you  suggest, 
to  charge  all  the  cost  of  valuation  that  the  railroads  were  making 
in  order  to  check  your  valuation  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  My  understanding  is  that  the  commission  has  ruled 
that  valuation  expenses  incurred  by  railroads  is  a part  of  their  op- 
erating expenses  and  not  of  capital  expenditure. 

STATUS  OF  WORK. 

(See  p.  418.) 

The  Chairman.  What,  Mr.  Commissioner,  has  been  the  work  of 
your  valuation  department  recently? 

Mr.  Prouty.  What  roads? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  and  what  character  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Well,  we  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  this  year 
which  we  did  last  year,  only  we  are  doing  it  on  different  property. 
What  we  are  doing  in  our  engineering  section  is  to  make  a complete 
inventory  of  all  the  properties  of  the  railroad  in  detail  and  to  show 
what  would  be  the  cost  of  reproduction,  and  the  cost  of  reproduction 
less  depreciation.  That  is  the  work  of  the  engineer  section.  The 
work  of  the  land  section  is  to  appraise  the  operative  lands  and  also 
the  noncarrier  lands  which  the  railroad  owns.  The  work  of  the 
accounting  section  is  to  ascertain  the  original  cost  of  the  property 
and  to  develop  those  accounting  facts  which  are  called  for  by  the 
valuation  act  and  which  include  the  entire  financial  history  and 
financial  operations  of  the  railroad,  so  that  in  a report  on  a partic- 
ular property  you  have  about  every  fact  which  can  be  marshaled 
which  bears  on  the  value  of  the  property. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  the  record  to  very 
briefly  enumerate  the  roads  that  you  have  been  working  on  recently, 
whether  it  has  been  confined  to  railroads  proper,  or  whether  it  has 
included  subsidiary  companies  and  properties  of  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  do  it  all  at  once;  it  all  goes  along  together.  Our 
road  and  track  parties  cover  the  road  itself.  Our  mechanical  parties 
cover  the  equipment,  shops,  tools,  and  machinery.  Our  bridge  parties 
take  the  bridges,  and  the  structural  parties  take  the  buildings.  We 
have  been  working  on  a good  many  railroads.  We  require  of  a rail- 
road that  it  provide  certain  information  and  that  it  furnish  a pilot 
to  go  along  with  our  parties  and  point  out  the  property  to  be  in- 
ventoried. One  railroad  is  not  able  to  take  care  of  the  parties  we 
have  in  the  field,  and  accordingly  we  divide  up  the  parties  and  work 
on  several  railroads  at  once.  We  have  been  at  work  during  the  last 
winter  in  the  south  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  on  the  Seaboard  Air 
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Line,  on  the  Norfolk  & Western,  and  on  the  Louisville  & Nashville. 
In  the  East  we  have  finished  New  England.  We  will  be  at  work 
next  summer  on  the  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Philadelphia  & Reading, 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  on  the  Erie,  on  the  New  York  Central,  and, 
to  some  extent,  on  the  Lackawanna  & Western.  West  of  Pittsburgh 
we  have  completed  our  work  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 

We  have  completed  our  work  on  the  Big  Four.  We  have  substan- 
tially completed  our  work  on  the  Great  Northern,  the  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  Rock  Island.  We  are  at  work  on  the  Northern  Pacific.  We 
are  at  work  on  the  Burlington.  We  have  completed  our  work  on  the 
Puget  Sound  line  of  the  St.  Paul,  and  we  are  at  work  on  its  eastern 
lines.  I do  not  think  there  is  a considerable  railroad  system  in  the 
United  States  upon  which  our  work  is  not  well  advanced,  with  two 
exceptions. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  those  railroads  on  which 
your  field  work  is  finished. 

Mr.  Prouty.  In  order  to  do  that.  I should  be  obliged  to  consult  my 
records. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a great  many  roads  on  which  what 
we  call  our  road-track  work  is  finished,  but  there  may  be  some  little 
work  to  be  done  by  the  structural  parties  or  the  bridge  parties.  I 
will  give  you  those  roads  on  which  our  road-track  work,  which  is 
the  substantial  part  of  the  field  work,  is  done. 

List  of  Railroads  Upon  Which  Work  of  Road  and  Track  Parties  Has  Been 

Completed  and  Also  Upon  Which  Such  Work  Has  Been  Begun  But  Not 

Completed,  as  of  April  30.  1918. 

eastern  district. 


Roads  upon  which  work 

has  been  full)/  completed. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Aberdeen  Rockfish  R . R 

56 

Coudersport  & Port  Alleghany  R.  R 

39 

Alabama.  Florida  & Gulf  R.  R 

29 

Delaware  & Hudson  Co 

813 

Alcolu  R.  R. . . 

33 

Delaware  & Northern  R.  R 

46 

Aliquippa  & Southern  R.  R 

9 

Donora  Southern  R.  R 

3 

Allegheny  & South  Side  R.  R 

2 

Dover  & Southbound  R.  R 

25 

Atlantic  & Carolina  R.  R 

10 

Durham  & South  Carolina  R.  R 

37 

Atlantic  & Western  R.  R 

24 

Durham  & Southern  Ry 

57 

Atlantic  Citv  & Shore  R.  R 

East  Broad  Top  R.  R.  & Coal  Co 

49 

Baneor  & Aroostook  R.  R 

625 

East  Carolina  Ry 

37 

Bearer  Dam  R.  R 

16 

Franklin  A Pittsylvania  R.  R 

40 

Beaver  Valley  R.  R 

4 ' 

Genesee  & Wyoming  R.  R 

17 

Bellefonte  Central  R.  R 

26 

Goldsboro  Union  Station  Co .... 

1 

Bessemer  <fc  Lake  Erie  R.  R 

200 

Grafton  & Upton  R.  R 

18 

Big  Sandy  & Cumberland  R.  R 

27 

Grand  Trunk  Ry 

199 

Black  Mountain  Ry 

26 

Greenwich  & Johnsonville  Ry 

21 

Boston  <fc  Albany  R.  R 

392 

Hardwick  & Woodbury  R.  R 

11 

Boston  & Maine  R.  R 

2,294 

Hickory  Valley  R.  R 

6 

• Montpelier  & Wells  River  R.  R 

45 

Hoboken  Mfrs.  R.  R 

2 

St.  Johnsbury  & Lake  Champlain 

Hoosac  Tun.  & Wilm.  R.  R 

25 

R.  R 

98 

Interstate  R.  R . . . . . 

34 

Conwav  St.  Electric  Ry 

6 

Ironton  R.  R 

14 

Bristol  R.  R 

7 

Keesv.,  Aus.,  Ch.  & L.  C.  R.  R 

6 

Brownstone  & Middletown  R.  R 

3 

Kennebec  Central  R.  R 

5 

Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  System 

199 

Kinston  Carolina  R.  R.  & Lumber  Co 

20 

Carolina  R.  R 

12 

Kishacoquillas  Valley  R.  R 

9 

Carolina  & Yadkin  River  R.  R 

35 

Lake  Champlain  & Moriah  R.  R 

7 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  <k  Ohio  Ry 

282 

Lake  Erie,  Franklin  & Clarion  R.  R 

16 

Central  R.  R.  of  Pennsylvania  . 

31 

Laur inburg  & Southern  R.  R 

18 

Chesapeake  Beach  Ry 

26 

Ligonier  Valley  R.  R 

16 

Chesaoeake  Western  Ry 

41 

Little  Kanawha  R R 

31 

Cheswick  & Harmar  R.  R 

Long  Island  R . R 

397 

Clarendon  & Pittsford  R.  R 

19 

McKeesport  Con.  R.  R 

5 

Conemaugh  A Black  lick  Ry 

2 

Maine  Central  R.  R 

1,310 
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eastern  district — continued. 

Roads  upon  which  work  has  been  fully  completed — Continued. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

18 

Richmond  & Rappahannock  R.  R 

24 

Middleburgh  & Schoharie  R.  R 

5 

Rockingham  R.  R 

21 

Middletown  & Union ville  R.  R 

14 

Rutland  R.  R 

412 

Milltown  Air  Line  Ry 

10 

Savannah,  Hinesville  & East.  R.  R 

5 

1 

Sewell  Valiev  R.  R 

21 

Monongahela  Ry I 

105 

Sheffield  & Tionesta  Ry 

41 

Monson  R.  R 

6 

South  Buffalo  Ry 

6 

49 

South  Manchester  R.  R 

2 

2 

Stewartstown  R.  R 

7 

Mt.  Jewett,  Kin.  & Rit.  R.  R 

24 

1 Stone  Harbor  Terminal  R.  R •. 

4 

15 

Susquehanna  River  & West.  R.  R. . . 

14 

New  York,  New  Haven  & Hartford  R.  R.. 

1,993 

Tionesta  Valley  Ry 

92 

Union  Freight  R.  R 

2 

Troy  Union  Railroad 

2 

Boston  Terminal  Co 

1 

Tidewater  & Western  R.  R 

89 

Narragansett  Pier  R.  R 

8 

Tuckerton  R.  R 

29 

WTood  River  Branch  R.  R 

6 

Tuscarora  Valley  R.  R.  . 

27 

New  Park  & Fawn  Grove  R.  R 

9 

Ulster  & Delaware  R.  R 

129 

Newport  & Shermans  Valley  R.  R 

28 

Unadilla  Valley  Ry 

19 

New  Riv.,  Hols.  & West.  R.  R 

35 

Union  R.  R.  (of  Pa.) 

30 

Norfolk  Terminal  Ry 

2 

Upper  Marion  & Plymouth  R.  R 

2 

Norfolk  & Portsm.  Belt  Line  R.  R 

12 

Valley  R.  R.  (of  Pa.) 

10 

Norfolk  Southern  System 

896 

Virginia-Carolina  Ry 

79 

Norfolk  & Northern  Ry 

4 

Virginia  Southern  R.  R 

12 

Norwich  & St.  Lawrence  R.  R 

18 

Virginian  Ry 

471 

Pelham  & Havana  R.  R 

24 

Washington,  Potomac  & Chesapeake  Ry. . 

23 

Pencoyd  & Phila.  R.  R 

1 

Wellington  & Powellsville  R.  R 

22 

Pittsburgh,  Chart.  & Yough.  Ry 

20 

White  River  R.  R 

19 

Philadelphia,  Beth.  & N.  Eng.  R.  R 

11 

Wildwood  & Del.  Bay  S.  Line  R.  R 

4 

Pittsburgh,  Alle.  & McKee’s  Rocks  R.  R . 

3 

Wilm.  Brunswick  & Southern  R.  R 

31 

Pittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  R.  R 

206 

Winfield  R.  R 

9 

Pittsburgh  & West.  Va.  Ry. 

89 

Wiscasset,  Waterville  & Farm.  Ry 

54 

Potato  Creek  R.  R 

15 

Winston-Salem  Southbound  Ry 

90 

Pot.,  Fredsb’g  & Piedmont  R.  R 

38 

Woodstock  Ry 

14 

Rahway  Valley  R R 

11 

Raritan  River  R.  R 

22 

Total 

13, 555 

Richmond,  Fredsb’g  & Potomac  Ry. 

System 

115 

Roads  upon  which  work  has  been  partially  completed,  showing  total  mileage  and 
mileage  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Total 

mi’eage. 


Mi’es 

com- 

pleted. 


Atlantic  Coast  Line  R R 

Baltimore  & Ohio  R.  R 

Buffalo,  Rochester  & Pittsburgh  Ry 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Central  Vermont  Ry 

Chesapeake  & Ohio  Ry 

Lehigh  Valiev  R.  R. . ! 

Central  New  England  Ry 

New  York  Central  R.  R 

New  York.  Ontario  & Western  Ry 

Norfolk  & Western  Ry 

Pennsylvania  System 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 

Baltimore  & Sparrows  Point  R.  R 

Baltimore.  Cheasareake  & Atlantic  Ry 

Bamegat  R.  R.  (Tuckerton  R.  R.) 

Care  Charles  R.  R 

Cumberland  Val’ey  R.  R 

Maryland.  Delaware  & Virginia  Ry 

New  York  Philade’phia  & Norfolk  R.  R 

Philade  phia  <fc  Beach  Haven  R.  R 

Philadelphia  & r'amden  Ferry  Co 

Rosslyn  Connecting  R.  R 

Susquehanna,  Bloomsbury  & Berwick  R.  R 

We  t Jersey  <v  Sesshore  R.  R 

Philadelphia  & Reading  Rv 

Vir.i  lia  & Carolina  Southern  R.  R 


4,394 

2,827 

4,356 

235 

457 

211 

640 

453 

411 

351 

2,168 

1,277 

1,405 

546 

264 

127 

436 

51 

513 

366 

2,038 

1,174 

5,101 

3,118 

5 

5 

88 

88 

8 

8 

10 

10 

164 

164 

77 

77 

112 

1T$ 

12 

12 

3 

3 

42 

42 

339 

339 

1,473 

830 

55 

32 

24, 572 

12, 459 

Total 
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SOUTHERN  DISTRICT. 

Roads  upon  which  tvork  has  been  fully  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Augusta  & Summerville  R . R 

Alabama  Central  Ry 

Alabama  & Mississippi  R . R 

Alabama  Northern  Ry 

Appalachian  Ry ' 

Akron  Union  Passenger  Station  Co 

Akron  & Barberton  Belt  R.  R 

Asheville  A Craggy  Mountain  Ry 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  & Atlantic  R.  R — 
Atlanta,  Stone  Mountain  A Lithonia  R . R . 

Apalachicola  Northern  R.  R 

Atlanta  & St.  Andrews  Bay  Ry 

Augusta  Belt  Ry 

Augusta  Northern  R.  R 

Augusta  Southern  Ry 

Birmingham  & Southeastern  Ry 

Birmingham  & Northwestern  Ry 

Bedford  & Wallner  R.  R 

Birmingham  A Atlantic  R.  R 

Birmingham,  Columbus  & St.  Andrews 

R.  R 

Birmingham  Southern  R.  R 

Blue  Ridge  R.  R 

Bowden  Ry 

Bonlee  A Western 

Branchville  & Bowman 

Bexmettsville  & Cheraw 

Columbia,  Newberry  & Laurens  R.  R 

Central  Indiana  Ry'. 

Cadiz  R.  R 

Central  Transfer  Ry.  & Storage  Co 

Carolina  A Tennessee  Southern  Ry 

Carrollton  & Worthville 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry 

Charleston  A Western  Carolina  Ry 

Chicago,  Indiana]  olis  & Louisville  Ry 

Chicago  A Wabash  Valley  Ry 

Chicora  & Northwestern  Ry. 

Cincinnati,  Flemingsburg  A Southeastern 

R.  R 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & St.  Louis 

Ry 

Chesterfield  A Lancaster  R.  R 

Charlotte,  Monroe  & Columbia  R.  R 

Carolina  A Northeastern  Ry 

Chattahoochee  Valley  Ry . .* 

Cincinnati,  Lebanon  & Northern  Ry 

Cuyahoga  Valley  Ry 

Kaney  Valley  Ry . 

Charlotte  Harbor  & Northern  Ry 

Danville  & Western  Ry 

Dayton  Union  Ry 

Due  West  Ry 

Durham  Union  Station  Co 

Detroit  A Mackinac  Ry.  Co 

Dekalb  & Western  R.  R 

East  Tennessee  & Western  North  Caro- 
lina R.  R 

Elkin  A Alleghany  R.  R 

Elwood,  Anderson  & Lapelle  R.  R 

East  Georgia  Ry 

Edgmoor  A Manetta  Ry 

Fellsmere  R.  R 

Fitzgerald,  Ocilla  & Broxton  R.  R 

Flint  River  A Northeastern  Ry 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry ' 

Florida,  Alabama  & Gulf  R.  R 

Frankfort  A Cincinnati  Ry 

Ferdinand  R.  R 

Gainesville  A Northwestern  R.  R 

Gainesville  Midland  Ry 

Georgia,  Florida  A Alabama  R.  R 

Georgia  R.  R 

Georgia  Granite  R.  R 

Georgia  Northern  Ry 

Georgia  Southern  A Florida  Ry 

Greene  County  R.  R 

Greene ville  A Western  Rv 

Gulf  Terminal  R.  R .' 

Gulf,  Mobile  A Northern  R.  R 


Miles. 


Name  of  carrier.  Miles. 


1.05 
8.26 
76. 98 
7. 16 
6.  32 
.29 


Grand  Rapids  A Indiana  Ry 

Georgia,  Southwestern  A Gulf  R.  R 

Georgia  Coast  A Piedmont  R.  R 

Georgia  A Florida  Ry 

Hampton  A Branchville  R.  R.  A Lumber 
Co 


566.  f 0 
35.03 
98.41 
319.  97 

24.  24 


23. 13 
4.74 
648.68 

5. 14 
99. 52 
84.58 

3.71 
11.08 
82. 33 
46. 89 
48.46 
2.  77 

21.45 

38. 02 

41.46 
34.27 
12.06 
10.  36 
11.20 
43.84 
74.91 

117.70 
10. 29 
.64 
15.  48 
8.82 
1,967.13 
340.  84 
573. 18 
35.94 

9.15 


5.92 


2,273.75 
35.24 
17. 19 
11.56 
42.83 
76. 21 
.83 
12.  81 
109.  37 
76.  33 
.54 
4.  56 
.16 
362.  58 
16. 41 

34.86 
15.  02 
1.41 
36. 16 
1.95 


23.  24 
744.  05 
25.  63 
39.  67 
5.00 
35. 13 
70.  43 
192. 17 
301. 15 
3.  86 
66.  72 


Hawkins  ville  A Florida  Southern  Ry 

Hartwell  Ry 

Illinois  Southern  Ry 

Jackson  A Eastern  R.  R 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  A Eastern  Ry 

Kentucky  A Indiana  Terminal  R.  R 

Kentucky  Midland  R.  R 

Lancaster  A Chester  Ry 

Lake  Erie  A Fort  Wayne  R.  R 

Lawrence  ville  Branch  R.  R 

Laurel  Ry 

Laurel  Fork  Ry 

Lexington  Terminal  R.  R 

Lexington  Union  Station  Co 

Linville  River  R.  R 

Little  River  R.  R 

Lithonia  A Arabia  Mountain  Ry 

Live  Oak,  Perry  A Gulf  R.  R 

Louisville  A Wadley  Ry 

Louisville.  New  Albany  A Cory  don  R.  R.. 

Loraine,  Ashland  A Southern  R.  R 

Midland  Ry 

Manistee  A Repton  R.  R 

Macon  Terminal  Co 

Macon  A Birmingham  Ry 

Marianna  A Blountstown  R.  R 

Manufacturer’s  Ry.  (Toledo,  Ohio) 

Mammonth  Cave  R.  R 

Madison  County  R.  R 

Meridian  A Memphis  Ry 

Milstead  R.  R 

Milledgeville  Ry 

Mississippi  Eastern  Ry 

Monroe  R.  R 

Mobile  A Ohio  R.  R 

Mount  Airy  A Eastern  Ry 

Muncie  Belt  Ry.  Co. 

Muncie  A Western  R.  R 

Mountain  Central  Ry 

Massilon  Belt  Ry 

Mai  ion  A Southern  R.  R 

Middle  Tennessee  R.  R 

Maxton,  Alma  A Southbound  R.  R 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  A St.  Louis  Ry . . 

Northern  Alabama  R.  R 

Newburgh  A South  Shore  Ry 

Northwestern  R.  R.Co.of  South  Carolina. 

Ocilla  Southern  R.  R 

Ohio  River  A Western  Ry.  Co 

Ohio  A Kentucky  Ry 

Ocilla  Pine  Bloom  A Valdosta  R.  R 

Ocala  A Southwestern  R.  R Co 

Pensacola.  Mobile  A New  Orleans  Ry 

Pennsylvania  Co 

Louisville  Bridge  Co 

Pennsylvania  Terminal  Ry 

Pickens  R.  R 

Pittsburgh,  Cin..  Chi..  A St.  L.  R.  R 

Roanoke  River  Ry.  Co 

Rome  A Northern 

Rockcastle  River  Ry 

River  Terminal  Ry  Co 

Raleigh  A Charleston  R.  R 

Roanoke  Ry i 

S :.  Johns  Ri . er  Terminal i 

Sanoody  Valley  R.  R 

Sanders ville  R.  R 

Savannah  A Northwestern  Ry 

Savannah  Union  Station  Co..' 


93.00 
9. 62 
133.  64 
12.88 
27.  23 
9.  56 
9.  07 
28.91 
.50 
3.18 
15.  80 
14. 94 
3.31 
.22 
12.86 
11.05 
3.18 
80.87 
10. 17 


66.58 

84.90 

19.74 


97.00 
28. 48 

3.03 
8. 36 
15.64 
32.21 
2.90 
4.45 
16.61 
10.16 
1, 228. 74 

19.01 
3.11 

.75 

12.32 

.24 

2.65 

44.62 

15.07 

1,224.25 

106.03 


74.85 
100.  72 
110.51 
25.  74 
20.41 
11.36 
46.58 
1,588. 67 
2.79 


8.53 
1,396.24 
10.81 
17. 65 
12.  72 


VI 

5. 65 
11.82 
11.77 
3.84 
110.84 
4. 56 


391. 74  Sharpsville  R.  R 17. 93 

18. 83  Shubuta  A Southwestern  R.  R 12. 20 

23. 22  Smoky  Mountain  Ry 9. 06 

1. 64  South  Georgia  Ry j 50. 59 

402. 02  South  Florida  A Gulf  R.  R 19. 42 
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southern  district — continued. 

Roads  upon  which  work  has  been  fully  completed — Continued. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Statenville  R.  R 

13.02 

Wadley  Southern  Ry 

88. 77 

Sylvania  & Girard  R.  R 

14.71  i 

Washington  & Choctaw  Ry . 

24.  41 

Sumter  & Choctaw  Ry 

22.23  1 

Watauga  & Yadkin  River  R.  R. 

25.  52 

Shearwood  Ry 

26.26 

West  Coast  Ry 

30.  99 

Savannah  & Statesboro  Ry 

32.79  ' 

Wheehng  Terminal  Ry 

10.  57 

Tallulah  Falls  Ry ! 

57.11 

Woodward  Iron  Co  . . 

14.  28 

Talbotton  R.  R 

6.80  1 

Wrights  ville  & Tennille  R R . . 

102. 74 

Tampa  & Jackson \dlle  Ry 

Tennessee  Alabama,  & Georgia  Ry 

54.  74 
86.  76 

Waynesburg  & Washington  R.  R 

Woodstock  & Blockton  Ry . *. 

28. 19 
8.  07 

Tennessee  & North  Carolina  R.  R 

37. 13 

Washington  & Old  Dominion  R.  R 

70.34 

Toledo.  Peoria  & Western  Rv 

230.  82 

Way  cross  & Western  R.  R 

44. 00 

Toledo  Terminal  R.  R 

30.  98 

Waycross  & Southern  R.  R 

20.01 

Tavares  & Gulf  R.  R 

34.  32 

Western  Rv  of  Alabama.. 

129.  51 

Tuskegee  R.  R 

5.73 

Warrenton  Railroad  Co . . . 

2.  79 

Union  Point  & White  Plains  R.  R 

11.97 

Washington  & Lincolnton  R.  R.  Co 

19.  66 

Union  & Glen  Springs  R.  R 

Valdosta,  Moultrie  & Western  R.  R 

19.35 

41.31 

Total 

20,702.27 

Vandalia  R.  R 

Virginia  & Southwestern  Ry 

789.  25 
200. 38 

Roads  upon  which  icork  has  been  partially  completed , showing  total  mileage  and 
mileage  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Total 

mileage. 

1 Mi7es 
1 com- 
1 pleted. 

Alabama  Great  Southern 

294. 60 
90. 51 
205. 10 
133.50 
1,924.09 
392.  00 
4,901.90 
225.  05 
6,581.70 
3,5051  67 
294.  79 
531.  00 

! 195. 13 

1 44. 97 

1 58. 32 

71.59 
25.09 
205.  79 
4, 561.  53 
5. 98 
6, 257.  62 
963  90 
165. 94 
240.  04 

Atlanta  & West  Point  R.  R 

Cincinnati  Northern  R.  R 

Caro'ina  & Northwestern  Ry 

Erie  Railroad  Co 

Hockmg  Valiev  Ry.  Co 

Louisville  & Nashville  R.  R 

New  York.  Susquehanna  & Western  R.  R 

Southern  Ry 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Rv 

Tennessee  Central  R.  R 

Wheeling  & Lake  Erie  R.  R 

Total 

19,079.91 

12,795.90 

Road  Mileage  Inventoried  by  Roadway  Parties  to  Mar.  31,  1918. 


CENTRAL  DISTRICT. 

Carriers  completed  by  roadway  parties. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Ann  Arbor  System 

Alabama  & Vicksburg  Ry 

Alexandria  & Western  Ry 

Alabama  Central  R.  R 

Ashland,  Odanah  & Marengo  Ry 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry.  (Chi- 
cago terminals) 

Augusta  Tramway  & Transfer  Co 

Bauxite  & Northern  Ry 

Brookings  & Peach  Orchard  R.  R 

Blytheviile,  Burdette  & Mississippi  River 

Butier  County  R.  R 

Blytheviile,  Leachville  & Arkansas 

Southern  R.  R 

Bay  Terminal  R.  R 

Crittenden  R.  R 

Chicago  & Eastern  Illinois  R.  R 

Chicago  & Illinois  Midland  Ry | 


354 

141 

20 

7 

21 

37 

2 

2 

3 

12 

54 

28 

1 

22 

1,014 

26 


Chicago  & Lake  Superior  Ry 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & Gary  Ry 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Ry.  (Chi- 
cago terminals) 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  & Southeastern  Ry. 

Caddo  & Choctaw  R.  R 

Culver  & Port  Clinton  R.  R 

Copper  Range  R.  R 

Cazenovia  Southern  R.  R 

Calumet  Western  Ry 

Depue  & Northern  R.|R 

Dardanelle  & Russellville  R.  R 

Detroit  & Toledo  Shore  Line  R.  R 

Doniphan,  Kensett  & Searcy  Ry 

Duluth,  South  Shore  & Atlantic  Ry 

Detroit  Terminal  R.  R 

El  Dorado  & Wesson  R.  R 

Elgin,  Joliet  & Eastern  Ry 

Evansville  & Indianapolis  R.  R 


3 

99 

57 

361 

13 

1 

93 

6 

3 

1 

5 
48 

6 
609 

19 

10 

226 

135 
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central  district — continued. 

Carriers  completed  by  roadway  parties. — Continued. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Franklin  & Abbeville  Rv 

Fern  wood  & Gulf  R.  R 

Fairchild  & Northeastern  Ry 

Fordyce  & Princeton  R.  R 

Fairpoint,  Painesville  & Eastern  R.  R 

Fort  Street  Union  Depot  Co 

Gulf  & Ship  Island  R.  R 

Green  Bay  & Western  R.  R 

Gould  Southwestern  Ry 

Hillsboro  & Northeastern  Ry. 

Helena,  Parkin  & Northern  Ry 

Illinois  Central-Mississippi  Valley  System 

Iron  Mountain  R.  R.  of  Memphis 

Indiana  Northern  Ry 

Jonesboro,  Lake  City  & Eastern  R.  R 

Kentwood  & Eastern  Ry 

Keweenaw  Central  R.  R 

Kentwood,  Greensburg  & Southwestern 

R.  R 

Louisiana  & Arkansas  Ry 

Lakeside  & Marblehead  R . R 

Litchfield  & Madison  Ry 

Laona  & Northern  Ry 

Louisiana  & Pine  Bluff  Ry 

Louisiana  & Northwest  R"  R 

Lorain  & Southern  R.  R 

LaCrosse  & Southeastern  Ry 

Loranger,  Louisiana  & Northeastern  R.  R. 

L’Anguille  River  Ry 

Little  Rock,  Maumelle  & Western  R.  R . . . 

Lake  Superior  & Ishpeming  Ry 

Louisiana  Southern  Ry 

Liberty- White  R.  R 

Marion  & Eastern  R.  R 

Mississippi  Central  R.  R 

Memphis,  Dallas  & Gulf  R.  R 

Munsing,  Marquette  & Southeastern  Ry . . 

Mineral  Point  & Northern  Ry 

Meridian  Terminal  Co 

Marinette,  Tomahawk  & Western  R . R . . 
Natchez  & Louisiana  Railway  Transfer  Co 


40 

32 

65 

17 
5 
1 

308 

299 

18 
5 

13 

6,142 

1 

1 

96 

44 

34 

13 

273 

10 

44 

16 

2 

115 

1 

41 
8 
1 

24 

33 

66 
48 


164 

116 

156 

27 

1 

44 

1 


Natchez  & Southern  Ry 

Natchez,  Columbia  & Mobile  R.  R 

North  Louisiana  & Gulf  R.  R 

New  Jersey,  Indiana  & Illinois  R.  R 

New  Orleans  & Northeastern  R.  R 

New  Orleans  Great  Northern  R.  R 

New  Orleans,  Natalbany  & Natchez  Ry... 

New  Orleans,  Texas  & Mexico  R.  R 

New  Orleans  & Lower  Coast  R.  R 

Ouachita  & Northwestern  R.  R 

Ouachita  Valley  R.  R 

Prescott  & Northwestern  Ry 

Public  Belt  R.  R.  of  New  Orleans 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West  (Chicago  Termi- 
nals)  

Paragould- Memphis  R.  R 

Pere  Marquette  R.  R 

Pecos  Valley  Southern  Ry 

Sardis  & Delta  R.  R 

Southern  Illinois  A Missouri  Bridge  Co 

Sibley,  Lake  Bistineau  & Southern  Ry 

St.  Louis,  Kennett  & Southeastern  R R . . 

Stanley,  Merrill  & Phillips  Ry 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  System 

Springfield  Terminal  Ry 

Thornton  & Alexandria'  Ry 

Tremont  & Gulf  Ry 

Texas  & Pacific  Ry 

Texas,  Arkansas  & Louisiana  Ry 

Toledo,  Angola  & Western  Ry 

Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  R.  R 

Toledo  Southeastern  Ry 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  & Western  R.  R 

Wisconsin  & Michigan  Rv 

Wisconsin  & Northern  R'.  R 

Warren  & Ouachita  Valley  R.  R 

Wabash,  Chester  & Western  R.  R 

Waupaca-Green  Bay  Ry 

Warren,  Johnsville  & Saline  River  R.  R . . . 

Total 


2 

29 

25 

11 

195 

242 

28 

173 

60 

34 

28 

33 

13 


71 

24 

1,870 

40 

13 

5 

29 

17 

37 

1,584 

1 

24 

66 

1,911 

7 

8 
10 

1 

450 

114 

110 

16 

65 

10 

19 


19, 145 


Carriers  begun  but  not  completed  by  roadway  parties. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Total  Miles  in- 
mileage. ventoried. 


Arkansas  Central  R.  R 

Baltimore  & Ohio  System  (Chicago  terminals) 

Chicago  & North  Western  System 

Grand  Trunk  Ry 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt  R.  R 

Louisiana  Ry.  & Navigation  Co 

Minneapolis  & St.  Louis  R.  R 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

New  Iberia  & Northern  R.  R 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co 

New  York  Central  R.  R 

Union  Ry.  (of  Memphis) 

Vicksburg,  Shreveport  & Pacific  Ry 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry 


42 
98 
9, 783 
960 
45 
345 
1,537 
3, 229 
101 
26 
5, 000 
17 
189 
1,018 


22, 390 


12 

61 

3,  767 
566 
35 
331 
679 
2, 054 
65 
20 
2, 241 
11 
159 
624 


Total. 


10, 625 
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WESTERN  DISTRICT. 

Roads  upon  which  ivork  has  been  fully  completed . 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Miles. 


Texas  Midland  R.  R 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry 

Great  Northern  Ry 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & Saulte  Ste.  Marie 


Joplin  Union  Depot  Co 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  Ry 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry 

Missouri  Southern  Ry 

Farmers  Grain  & Shipping  Co.  R.  R 

Brandon,  Devils  Lake  & Southern  R.  R... 

Mississippi  River  & Bonne  Terre  Ry 

St.  Francois  County  Ry 

Cape  Girardeau  Northern  Ry 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry 

Trinity  & Brazos  Valley  Ry 

Central  Railway  of  Arkansas 

Fourche  River  Valley  & Indian  Territory 

Ry 

Pine  Bluff  & Northern  Ry 

Roscoe,  Snyder  & Pacific  Ry 

Peoria  Railway  Terminal 

Garden  City  Western  Ry 

Colorado-Kansas  Ry . . . ! 

Chicago  Great  Western  Ry 

P.  U.  D.  & R.  R.  Co 

Manchester  & Oneida  Ry 

Blanay  & Southern  Ry. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R 

Kansas  City,  Clinton  & Springfield  R.  R. . 

Colfax  Northern  Ry 

Ozark  Valley  Ry 

Deering  Southwestern  Ry 

Gideon  & North  Island  Ry 

International  & Great  Northern  Ry 

St.  Louis  & Missouri  Southern  R.  R 

Tyronza  Central  Ry 

Trinity  Valley  Southern  R.  R 

Galveston  Wharf  Co.  (sidings) 

K.  C Ozark  Valley  & Southern  Ry 

Manila  & Southwestern  Ry 

Cache  Valley  R.  R 

Asherton  & Gulf  Ry 

Texas  City  Terminal  Co 

Salem,  Winona  & Southern  Ry 

Cairo,  Truman  & Southern  Ry 

Texas  State  Railroad 

Houston  & Brazos  Valley  R.  R 


110 

877 

525 

3,021 
00 
7,673 
12 
54 
53 
13 
64 
10 
104 
7, 504 
303 

13 

19 
6 

50 

3 

14 
23 

1,307 

00 

8 

6 

3, 811 
163 

13 
41 
29 

20 

1,106 

8 

14 
6 

47 

14 

5 

10 

32 
10 
19 
12 

33 
25 


Gulf,  Texas  <fc  Western  Ry 

Kansas  City  & Memphis  Ry 

Rio  Grande  & Eagle  Pass  Ry 

Artesian  Belt  R.  R 

Lufkin,  Hemphill  & Gulf  Ry 

Sugar  Land  Railway 

Timpson  & Henderson  Ry 

Sligo  & Eastern  Ry * 

Leavenworth  Depot  & R.  R.  Co 

Atchison  Union  Depot  Co 

St.  Louis  & Hannibal  R.  R 

Denver  Union  Terminal  Railway 

Rapid  City,  Black  Hills  & Western  R.  R. . 

Quincy,  Omaha  & Kansas  City  R.  R 

Manufacturers  Railway  (St.  Louis) 

St.  Joseph  Terminal  Railway 

Union  Terminal  Railway,  St.  Joseph 

Wyoming  Railway 

St.  Joseph  Belt  Railway 

Oil  Fields  Short  Line 

Fort  Worth  Belt  Railway 

Kansas  City  Northwestern  Railway 

Clinton  & Oklahoma  Western  Ry 

Oregon  Interurban  Ry 

Texas,  Oklahoma  & Eastern  Ry 

Atchison,  & Eastern  Bridge  Co 

Rockport,  Langdon  & Northern  Ry 

St.  Joseph  Union  Depot  Co 

DeQueen  & Eastern  R.  R 

Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  & Pacific  Ry 

Ringling  & Oil  Fields  Ry 

Sapula  & Oil  Fields 

Paris  & Mt.  Pleasant  Ry 

Fort  Smith,  Poteau  & Western  Ry 

Combs,  Cass  & Eastern  R.  R 

Southwestern  Ry 

Jefferson  & Northwestern  Ry 

Bartlett  Western  Railway 

Texas  Short  Line  Railway 

Cassville  & Western  Railroad 

Motley  County  Railway 

Quanah,  Acme  & Pacific  Ry 

Roby  & Northern  Railway.' 

Abilene  & Southern  Ry v 

Hanover  Railway ' 


99 

54 

26 

42 

11 

33 

34 
28 
00 
00 

104 

4 

32 

264 


4 
28 

2 

5 

18 

159 

65 

4 
24 
00 

6 

00 

27 

30 

7 
9 

51 

3 

16 

29 

39 

23 

10 

5 

8 
79 

5 

72 

3 


Total 


28, , 657 


Roads  upon  which  work  has  been  partially  completed , showing  total  mileage  and 
mileage  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Total 

mileage. 

Mileage 

completed. 

St.  Louis  & San  Francisco  R.  R 

5,071 

9,199 

3,606 

4,890 

4,784 

1,478 

Chicago.  Burlington  & Quincy  R.  R 

Missouri,  Kansas  & Texas  Ry 

Total 

17, 876 

11,152 
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PACIFIC  DISTRICT. 

Roads  upon  which  icorh  has  been  fully  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 


Alamogordo  & Sacramento  Mountain  Ry. 

Amador  Central  R.  R 

Areata  & Mad  River  R.  R 

Arizona  & New  Mexico  Ry 

Arizona  & Swansea  Ry 

Arizona  Eastern  R.  R 

Arizona  Southern  R.  R 

Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa  Fe  Ry 

Bay  Point  & Clayton  R.  R 

Beaverton  & Willsburg 

Bellingham  & Northern  Ry 

Big  Blackfoot  Ry 

Billings  & Central  Montana  Ry 

Bingham  & Garfield  Ry 

Boca  & Loyalton  R.  R 

Bullfrog  & ‘Goldfield  R.  R 

Burro  Mountain  R.  R 

Butte  Anaconda  & Pacific  Ry 

C.  A.  Smith  Lumher  Co.  R.  R 

California  & Oregon  Coast  R.  R 

California,  Arizona  & Santa  Fe  Ry. 

(Ariz.) 

California  Western  R.  R.  & Navigation 

Co 

Carlton  & Coast  R.  R 

Cement,  Tolenas  & Tidewater  R.  R 

Centralia  Eastern  R.  R 

Central  Pacific  Ry 

Central  Railroad  of  Oregon 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Ry. — 

Puget  Sound  Lines 

Cimarron  & Northwestern  Ry 

Coast  Line  Ry 

Coeur  D’Alene  & Pend  D’Oreille  Ry 

Colusa  & Hamilton  Ry 

Craig  Mountain  Ry 

Dawson  Ry 

Death  Valley  R.  R 

Des  Chutes  R.  R 

Duluth  Terminal  R.  R 

Duluth  & Superior  Bridge  Co 

El  Paso  & Northeastern  Ry 

El  Paso  & Northeastern  R.  R 

El  Paso  & Rock  Island  Ry 

El  Paso  & Southwestern  R.  R 

El  Paso  & Southwestern  R.  R.  of  Texas. 

El  Paso  Southern  Ry 

El  Paso  Union  Passenger  Depot  Co 

Eureka  Nevada  Ry 

Fresno  Traction  Co 

Gallatin  Valley  Ry 

Galveston,  Harrisburg  & San  Antonio 

Ry 

Gilmore  & Pittsburgh  R.  R 

Grand  Canyon  Ry 

Great  Northern  Ry 

Great  Southern  R.  R 

Hall  & Hall  Ry 

Hanford  & Summit  Lake  Ry 

Hill  City  Ry 

Holton  interurban  Ry 

Houston  & Texas  Central  R.  R ; 

Independence  & Monmouth  Ry 

Inter-California  Ry 

Inter-Mountain  Ry 

Johnson,  Dragoon  & Northern  Ry 

Lake  Tahoe  Ry.  & Trans!  Co 

Las  Vegas  & Tonopah  R.  R 

Laton  & Western  Ry 

Lewiston,  Nez  Perce‘  & Eastern  R.  R — 

Magma  Arizona  R.  R 

Mascot  & Western  R.  R 

McCloud  River  R.  R 

Milwaukee  Terminal  Ry 

Minkler  Southern  Ry 

Minneapolis  & Rainy  River  Ry 

Minneapolis  Western  Ry 

Montana  Union  Ry 

Montana  Eastern  Ry 


Miles. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

31.56 

Montana  Western  Ry 

20. 20 

11.79 

Montana,  Wyoming  & Southern  R.  R... 

22.41 

14.48 

Morenci  Southern  Ry 

18.75 

109.37 

Mount  Hood  R.  R 

21.16 

21.08 

New  Mexico  & Arizona  R.  R 

88.21 

278. 85 

New  Mexico  Central  R.  R 

115.  84; 

21.65 

New  Mexico  Midland  Ry 

10.97 

2, 597.00 
8.28 

Nevada-Califomia-Oregon  Ry 

275: 57 

Nevada  c entral  R.  R 

92.18 

10. 35 

Nevada  Copper  Belt  R.  R 

40. 65 

59.04 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gauge  R.  R 

20. 69 

11.47 

Nevada  Northern  Ry 

166. 2S 

12.61 

Nevada  Short  Line  Ry 

11.98 

31.42 

North  Bend  & Eastern  R.  R 

4.46 

43.32 

Northern  Dakota  Rv 

21.16 

84.79 

Northern  Pacific  Terminal  Co 

0.00 

13.10 

Northwestern  Coal  Co  R.R 

2.11 

59.60 

Northwestern  Pacific  R.  R 

515. 91 

18.78 

Ocean  Shore  R R 

53. 62 

14.61 

Ogden  Union  Ry.  & Depot  Co 

1.64 

Oregon  & California  R.  R 

682. 14 

833.01 

Oregon,  Pacific  & Eastern  Rv 

19.88 

Oregon  Short  Line  R.  R 

2, 072. 17 
156. 61 

57.75 

Oregon  Trunk  Ry 

14.18 

Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  & Navigation 

1.64 

Co 

2, 012. 45 

8. 66 

Pacific  & Eastern  Ry 

32. 94 

2,312.39 

Pacific  & Idaho  Northern  Ry 

89.  92 

16.10 

Pacific  Coast  R.  R 

55.  77 

Pacific  Coast  Rv 

103.  26 

2,439.29 

Pecos  River  R.  R 

54.  26 

21.33 

Peninsular  Ry 

16.  27 

11.90 

Phoenix  & Eastern  R.  R 

86. 37 

20.94 

Porterville  Northeastern  Ry 

19. 47 

46.66 

Portland  & Southwestern  R.  R 

10.  77 

6.13 

Port  Townsend  Southern  R.  R 

27. 30 

131.98 

Puget  Sound  & Cascade  Ry 

15.  92 

20.40 

Puget  Sound  & Willapa  Harbor  R.  R. . . 

66.  22 

95.26 

Quincy  Western  Ry 

5.  27 

1.83 

Ray  & Gila  Valley  R.R 

9.  33 

1.31 

Richmond  Belt  Ry 

5. 06 

150. 85 

Rio  Grande,  El  Paso  & Santa  Fe  Ry 

20.  21 

19.22 

Riverside,  Rialto  & Pacific  R.  R 

9.60 

127.51 

Rocky  Mountain  & Santa  Fe  Ry 

104.  97 

457.09' 

Salt  Lake  & Los  Angeles  Ry 

14. 10 

4. 69 

San  Diego  & Arizona  Ry 

45.  64 

.40 

San  Diego  & Southeastern  Ry 

51. 17 

2.80 

St.  John  & Ophir  R.  R 

8.  50 

84.03 

St.  Paul  Union  Depot  Co 

8. 51 

San  Joaquin  & Eastern  R.  R 

57.43 

74.91 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & Salt  Lake 

R.  R 

993. 16 

1,348.28 

Santa  Fe,  Raton  & Eastern  R.  R 

9. 34 

119. 94 

Santa  Maria  Valley  R.  R 

17.77 

63.80 

Seattle,  Port  Angeles  & West.  Ry 

68. 57 

6, 611.93 

Shannon  Arizona  Ry 

10.  00 

40.80 

Sierra  Ry.  of  California 

75. 14 

1.22 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

504.  87 

42. 30 

Southern  Pacific  R.  R 

3, 102.  78 

17.60 

Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co 

10.49 

South  Pacific  Coast  Ry 

91.77 

854. 39 

South  San  Francisco  Belt  Ry 

1.64 

2. 48 

Spokane  & British  Columbia  Ry 

36. 40 

44.41 

Spokane  International  Ry 

139. 90 

28. 19  1 

Spokane,  Portland  & Seattle  Ry 

499.  38 

8.14  : 

Sugar  Pine  Ry 

14.  20 

14.72  | 

Stockton  Term.  & Eastern  R.  R 

18. 62 

117.64 

Sumpter  Valley  Ry 

79.  25 

17.57  ! 

Sunset  Railway 

49.  86 

24.34  ; 

Tacoma  Eastern  R.  R 

9«.  61 

30.10  | 

Tonopah  & Goldfield  R.  R 

97.  32 

14.93 

Tonopah  & Tidewater  R.  R 

174.  66 

57.71  | 

Tooele  Valley  R.  R 

7.16 

3.23  | 

Tucson  & Nogales  R.  R 

55.  38 

48.50 

Tucson,  Cornelia  & Gila  Bend  Ry 

44.  46 

75.53  1 

United  Verde  & Pacific  Rv 

2 .32 

1.85  ! 

Verde  Tunnel  & Smelter  R.  R 

7.47 

8.17  , 

Verde  Valley  Ry 

38.  ^4 

83.54  l 

Virginia  & Truckee  Ry 

67.  72 
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pacific  district — continued. 

Roads  upon  which  work  lias  been  fully  completed — Continued. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Name  of  carrier. 

Miles. 

Washington,  Idaho  & Montana  Ry 

Washington  Western  Ry 

Western  Arizona  Ry 

49. 33 
11.21 
23. 38 
940.83 
19.  32 

Willamette  Valley  & Coast  R.  R 

Yosemite  Valley  R.  R 

Yreka  R.  R 

5.71 
77.98 
7. 37 

! 34,935.23 

Western  Pacific  Ry 

White  Sulphur  Springs  & Y.  P.  Ry 

Total 

Roads  upon  which  work  has  been  partially  completed,  showing  tot%al  mileage 
and  mileage  completed. 


Name  of  carrier. 

Total 

mileage. 

Miles 

completed. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul  Rv.  east  of  Mobridee,  S.  Dak 

8,758 

6,727 

612.26 

Northern  Pacific  Rv 

4, 527. 14 

Total 

15, 485 

5, 139. 40 

SUMMARY. 

Mileage  completed. 


Total  1 
mileage,  j 

Total 

mileage. 

Eastern  district 

13.555 
20,702 
19,145  1 
28,657  | 

Pacific  district 

34,935 

Southern  district 

Total 

116,994 

Central  district  

Western  district 

Mileage  partially  completed. 


Total  i 
mile-  j 
age. 

Miles  com- 
pleted. 

Eastern  distriot 

24,572 

12,459  ! 
12,795  ; 

10,625  : 

11,152 

Southern  district 

19,080  | 
22,390 
17,876  | 

Central  district 

Western  district 

Pacific  district. 
Total 


Total 

mile- 

age. 


Miles  com- 
pleted. 


15,485  5, 139~' 

99,403  52,170 


The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  all  the  roads  in  connection  with  the 
field  work,  what  percentage  of  the  work  do  you  consider  now  com- 
pleted ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Of  the  field  work? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Prouty.  There  are  250,000  miles  of  railroad  in  this  country, 
and  I would  say  that  our  field  work  was  completed  on  the  average 
for  about  175,000  miles,  probably  75,000  miles  more  to  finish. 

The  Chairman.  Something  over  two-thirds — about  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I think  that  our  field  work  is  on  the  whole  about 
two-thirds  done,  perhaps,  a trifle  over  two-thirds  done,  but  you 
must  understand  that  it  took  a long  time  to  get  started,  and  while 
it  is  only  two-thirds  done,  it  will  not  take  anything  like  one-third 
additional  time  to  complete  it,  not  if  we  are  allowed  to  go  ahead. 
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If  we  are  stopped,  it  would  take  a long  time  to  get  started.  That  is 
the  objection  to  stopping. 

The  Chairman.  Your  office  work  runs  about  a year  behind  the 
other  work? 

Mr.  Prouty.  About  a year  behind.  I have  just  made  a visit  to 
the  Chicago  office  and  to  the  Kansas  City  office  and  I feel  that  we 
have  not  in  the  last  year  kept  our  office  work  quite  up  with  the  field 
work.  We  are  to-day  a little  more  than  a year  behind. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  a number  of  questions  coming  up 
between  the  carriers  and  your  valuation  committee  touching  the 
basis  upon  which  estimates  should  be  made? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  them  being  adjusted? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Most  of  them  have  been  argued  before  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  as  actual  cases,  and  the  commission  now 
has  under  consideration  those  cases.  The  chairman  can  tell  you 
better  than  I when  a report  may  be  expected.  No  report  has  been 
made  yet,  but,  I suppose  one  will  be  made  in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Chairman.  I got  the  impression  in  some  previous  hearing 
that  there  were  some  matters  that  were  the  subject  of  informal  dis- 
cussion between  counsel  of  the  railroads  and  counsel  of  the  valuation 
commission  that  had,  perhaps,  not  reached  the  dignity  or  status  of 
actual  controversies  for  submission  before  the  commission,  but  in 
which  an  attempt  was  being  made  by  all  the  parties  to  adjust  and 
find  a common  ground? 

Mr.  Prouty.  There  are  always  questions  pending  between  the  bu- 
reau of  valuation  and  the  carriers.  Some  of  those  questions  relate  to 
particular  railroads  and  some  of  them  involve  fundamental  princi- 
ples. So  far  as  they  involve  fundamental  principles,  we  have  agreed 
as  far  as  we  could.  You  understand  there  are  not  only  the  railroads 
but  there  is  the  State  commission.  The  State  commission  frequently 
does  not  agree  with  the  bureau  of  valuation.  All  of  these  ^funda- 
mental questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  commission  and  are 
being  considered  by  the  commission  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  the  final  finishing  of  your  work  would 
be  predicted  upon  the  disposition  by  the  commission  of  those  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Those  questions,  as  a rule,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  field  work. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  they  would  have  to  do  with  the  office 
work  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir;  everything.  It  is  holding  up  our  office  work, 
because  we  can  not  properly  finish  these  reports.  We  might  have  to 
rewrite  them  if  we  completed  them  before  the  commission  makes  its 
decision. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  your  fundamental  questions  in  contro- 
versv  have  been  submitted  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  All  have  been  submitted.  I think  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  case  has  been  finished,  but  not  argued  and  submitted. 
There  may  be  one  or  two  questions  involved  in  that  record  which 
have  not  been  submitted  in  the  other  cases,  but  practically  all  of  the 
fundamental  questions  are  submitted  in  the  three  cases  which  the 
commission  has  now  before  it. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  the  three  cases? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Winston-Salem  Southbound;  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic ; and  the  Texas  Midland. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  those  cases  come  to  the  commission;  what 
is  the  procedure  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  selected  in  the  beginning,  without  having  any 
idea  what  this  thing  meant,  certain  railroads  to  value,  and  one  of 
those  railroads  was  the  Texas  Midland,  the  one  I have  had  the  most 
to  do  with  personally,  a little  railroad  100  miles  long  in  Texas.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  within  six  months  we  would  have  that  railroad 
valued  and  be  able  to  send  it  to  Congress  as  a specimen  of  the  valua- 
tion work,  but  we  no  sooner  got  started  than  it  turned  out  that  every 
one  of  these  fundamental  questions  was  involved  in  that  little  rail- 
road. Not  only  that,  but  when  we  had  applied  prices  to  that  railroad 
we  found  that  we  had  priced,  in  effect,  practically  all  the  railroads 
of  that  section  of  the  country,  and,  to  an  extent,  all  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States.  So  we  had  to  hold  on  and  take  a longer  time  in 
determining  the  prices  and  the  methods  that  should  be  applied. 
Finally,  we  sent  to  the  commission  what  we  termed  a suggested  val- 
uation. Under  the  valuation  act  the  commission  serves  a tentative 
valuation  on  the  carrier  and  the  carrier  files  its  protest.  Under  the 
protest  the  carrier  produces  testimony  and  the  bureau  of  valuation 
gives  testimony,  and  the  commission,  upon  the  record  thus  made  up, 
decides  the  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  matter  is  argued  by  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  been  representing  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  Government  has  been  represented  by  Mr.  P.  J. 
F arrell,  who  has  been  the  solicitor  of  the  bureau  of  valuation,  but  is 
now  the  chief  counsel  of  the  commission,  and  by  our  attorneys  from 
the  district,  whatever  the  district  may  be,  to  a limited  extent,  but 
mainly  by  Mr.  F arrell,  and,  in  a sort  of  a perfunctory  way  and  on  the 
outskirts,  I have  said  something  myself.  The  questions,  I may  say, 
have  not  been  argued  once,  but  three  different  times  before  the  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  completed  your  valuation  so  far  as  the 
field  work  is  concerned  on  a number  of  the  roads? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I presume  that  those  roads  and,  perhaps,  some  other 
roads  have  completed  their  work  of  valuation,  checking  yours? 

Mr.  Prouty.  The  work  done  by  the  railroads,  in  checking  up  our 
work,  has  been  exceedingly  various.  In  two  or  three  cases  the  rail- 
roads have  made  a complete  inventory  and  survey  themselves.  In 
most  cases  they  have  sent  a pilot  along  with  our  parties,  who  has  re- 
ceived a carbon  copy  of  our  notes,  and  who  makes  those  notes  the 
basis  of  his  objections  to  our  work.  Now,  in  addition  to  that,  the  car- 
riers do  certain  work  in  the  preparation  of  prices,  but  only  compara- 
tively few  carriers  have  made  surveys  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  simply  checked  as  against  your  survey? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  in  cases  where  you  have  practically  com- 
pleted your  survey  the  road  has  done  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  even  gone  beyond  that,  so  that  on  some  of  the 
roads  the  cost  of  the  valuation  work  is  practically  completed. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  on  other  of  the  roads  where  the  valuation  work 
is  not  so  far  along.  I presume  it  is  on  account  of  some  unforeseen 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Prouty.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  the  checking  work  is  of  any  value 
to  the  roads,  that  is,  might  be  essential  to  them  eventually  in  case 
the  valuation  was  taken  into  the  courts,  is  it  a fair  thing  for  anyone 
to  decline  to  allow  the  roads  to  go  on  with  their  valuation  work,  as 
long  as  they  consider  it  essential  to  their  protection? 

Mr.  Prouty.  I think  it  depends  on  what  the  valuation  work  is. 
Of  course,  nobody  declines  to  let  the  railroads  go  on  with  their  val- 
uation work.  The  question  is  whether  it  should  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government  or  by  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  understand  that  the  Director  General  of 
Eailroads  desires  that  this  work  shall  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Prouty.  Xot  in  the  slightest  degree.  He  will  insist,  I think, 
that  a certain  part  of  the  work  shall  not  be  paid  for  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. and  a certain  part  of  it  will  be  paid  for  by  the  Government. 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  Your  printing  item  is,  as  it  was  last  year,  $150,000. 
Are  you  going  to  spend  all  of  that  money  this  year? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  a balance  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year  of  $31,924.72.  We  are  going  to  have  a balance  this 
year.  Xow.  the  reason  we  have  asked  for  $150,000  is  because,  as  we 
stated  last  year,  when  the  director  or  valuation  begins  to  print  these 
reports  about  which  he  has  been  telling  you  we  will  need  this  amount. 
Judge  Prouty  can  tell  you  better  than  we  can  Avhen  he  is  going  to 
begin  printing  the  reports. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  gotten  money  for  three  years  on  the 
strength  of  that  ? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Yes.  sir.  We  will  have  left  over  this  year  not  as 
much  as  $31,000:  it  will  probably  be  $15,000  to  $20,000,  but  the  valua- 
tion reports  will  consume  all  of  that  money  and  more  besides  when 
they  begin  to  come. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  actually  have  not  expended  the  money  when 
you  had  the  opportunity? 

Mr.  McGinty.  Xo,  sir.  We  will  not  spend  it.  if  you  give  it  to  us 
now.  until  Ave  have  these  reports. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  they  pay  for  that  out  of  their 
own  money? 

Mr.  McGinty.  You  mean  the  director  general  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xo:  I mean  the  valuation  board. 

Mr.  McGinty.  That  aauII  be  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  A\nluation. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  that  come  out  of  this  fund  that 
Ave  give  them?  Is  not  that  a part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Prouty.  We  do  not  do  the  printing.  We  make  a report  to  the 
commission  and  the  commission  transmits  that  report  to  Congress. 
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I do  not  know  if  the  commission  will  do  that  printing  or  Congress. 

Mr.  McGinty.  Printing  is  a special  item  and  has  heretofore  been 
covered  by  a separate  appropriation. 

Mr.  Prouty.  I have  never  made  any  objection.  I do  not  know 
that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  it  is  paid  out  of  the  valuation 
appropriation  or  some  other  fund. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a material  point,  but  it  may  be  important 
in  keeping  track  of  the  cost  of  the  valuation. 

Mr.  Prouty.  It  is  a part  of  the  valuation  work. 

Mr.  Haley.  There  would  have  to  be  an  adjustment  between  the 
Printing  Office  and  the  commission  if  that  were  done. 


Wednesday,  April  3,  1918. 

NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT  AND  MR,  S.  W. 

STRATTON,  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMIT- 
TEE FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  For  scientific  research,  technical  investigations, 
and  special  reports  in  the  field  of  aeronautics,  including  the  neces- 
sary' laboratory  and  technical  assistants ; traveling  expenses  for  mem- 
bers and  employees;  rent  of  offices  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
office  supplies,  printing,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  equip- 
ment, etc.,  you  ask  $260,000.  Before  we  take  up  the  financial  phases 
of  the  estimate,  suppose,  Mr.  Walcott,  you  make  a statement  first, 
as  to  the  personnel  of  this  committee,  and,  second,  as  to  the  field  that 
it  is  endeavoring  to  occupy,  and  the  method  it  pursues  in  covering 
that  field. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  been  before  this  com- 
mittee heretofore,  and  I will  refer  to  the  original  act  of  March  3, 
1915.  This  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a committee  of  12 
members,  to  consist  of  2 from  the  War  Department,  2 from  the 
Navy  Department,  a representative  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau,  and  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Standards,  together  with  not  more  than  5 additional 
persons  who  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  aeronautical  sci- 
ence, either  civil  or  military,  or  skilled  in  aeronautical  engineering 
or  its  allied  sciences. 

The  act  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics  to  supervise  and  direct  the  scientific  study  of 
the  problems  of  flight,  with  a view  to  their  practical  solution,  and  to 
determine  the  problems  which  should  be  experimentally  attacked, 
and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  application  to  practical  questions. 
It  further  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a laboratory  or  laboratories, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  the  committee  may  direct  and  conduct  research  and  ex- 
periment in  aeronautics  in  such  laboratory  or  laboratories.  It  pro- 
vides further  that  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  work 
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of  the  committee  shall  be  formulated  by  the  committee  and  approved 
by  the  President.  The  sum  of  $5,000  was  appropriated  that  year 
for  experimental  work  and  investigations  undertaken  by  the  com- 
mittee, for  clerical  expenses  and  supplies,  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  in  going  to,  returning  from,  and  while 
attending  meetings  of  the  committee.  The  act  further  provides  that 
an  annual  report  to  the  Congress  shall  be  submitted  through  the 
President,  including  an  itemized  statement  of  expenditures. 

The  committee  was  appointed  by  the  President  and  organized; 
the  membership  of  the  committee  at  the  present  time  is  as  follows: 
The  War  Department  is  represented  by  Maj.  Gen.  George  O. 
Squier,  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  Lieut.  Col.  V.  E. 
Clark,  of  the  Signal  Corps,  who  is  at  the  experimental  station  at 
Dayton,  Ohio:  the  Navy  is  represented  by  Pear  Admiral  D.  W. 
Taylor,  and  Lieut.  Commander  J.  H.  Towers;  Dr.  S.  W.  Stratton 
represents  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  Prof.  Charles  F.  Marvin 
represents  the  Weather  Bureau.  Mr.  Byron  P.  Newton,  assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  represents  the  Treasury  Department. 
Dr.  William  F.  Durand  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Dr. 
Durand  is  an  aeronautical  expert  and  was  for  some  years  professor 
of  engineering  in  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Ames, 
professor  of  physics  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  is  a physicist  and 
mathematician,  and  is  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  aeronautics. 
Another  member  is  Prof.  John  E.  Hay  ford,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Northwestern  University,  at  Evanston,  111.  Another  member  is 
Dr.  Michael  I.  Pupin,  of  Columbia  University,  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Walcott  is  the  representative  from  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  committee  operates  to  a considerable  extent  through  its  sub- 
committees, and  I can  furnish  a list  of  them.  There  is  a subcom- 
mittee on  aero  torpedoes,  composed  of  Lieut,  Commander  Towers, 
of  the  Navy,  chairman,  and  Col.  Clark,  of  the  Army. 

The  subcommittee  on  aircraft  communications  is  composed  of  Mr. 
Pupin,  of  whom  I have  spoken,  as  chairman,  and  the  other  members 
are  Messrs.  Ames,  Stratton,  and  Posa.  Mr.  Posa  is  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  The  subcommittee  on  airplane  mapping 
is  composed  of  Gen.  Squier,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Walcott,  Bagiev, 
and  Fisher.  I might  say  in  that  connection  that  that  committee  has 
developed  a new  type  of  camera  for  photographing  from  aircraft, 
which  is  now  in  the  practical  stage,  and  it  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Geological  Survey  to  carry  on  reconnoissance  and  topographic 
map  making  from  aircraft.  The  subcommittee  on  the  bibliography 
of  aeronautics  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Marvin  (chairman)  and  Ames. 
The  bibliography  of  aeronautics  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  keep- 
ing a record  of  the  publications  relative  to  all  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject of  aeronautics.  The  subcommittee  on  buildings,  laboratories, 
and  equipment  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Stratton  (chairman),  Ames, 
Durand,  Clark,  and  Towers.  The  subcommittee  on  civil  aerial  trans- 
port is  composed  of  Messrs.  Durand  (chairman),  Stratton,  Marvin, 
Clark,  and  Towers.  That  subcommittee  deals  with  the  question  of 
landing  fields  and  routes  across  the  country,  and  other  matters  that 
have  a bearing  upon  the  future  of  aeronautics  after  the  war.  Then 
there  is  a subcommittee  on  landing  fields  and  flying  routes,  which  is 
composed  of  Messrs.  Carl  Fisher  (chairman),  S.  S.  Bradley,  H.  F. 
Talbott,  and  W.  W.  Montgomery.  There  is  an  important  subcom- 
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mittee  on  design,  construction,  and  navigation  of  aircraft,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Durand  (chairman),  Squier,  Ames,  Towers,  Clark,  Zahm 
(secretary),  Alger,  Hersey,  and  Nelson.  To  that  subcommittee  are 
referred  all  questions  coming  up  from  the  Army  and  Navy  and  from 
civil  life  in  regard  to  the  design,  construction,  and  navigation  of 
aircraft. 

There  is  a subcommittee  on  aeronautic  instruments,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Ames  (chairman),  Jewell,  Hersey,  Mendenhall,  and  Briggs. 
That  subcommittee  deals  with  the  question  of  the  instruments  that 
are  used  in  connection  with  aircraft,  such  as  wireless  instruments, 
photographic  instruments,  etc.  There  is  a subcommittee  on  edi- 
torial work,  composed  of  Messrs.  Ames  (chairman),  Stratton,  and 
Durand,  which  handles  papers,  reports,  etc.  The  subcommittee  on 
free-flight  tests  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Hayford  (chairman) , Durand, 
Stratton,  Clark,  Klemin,  Briggs,  Zahm,  Webster,  and  Lieut.  G.  P. 
Thomson,  B.  F.  C.  The  subcommittee  on  governmental  relations 
is  composed  of  Messrs.  Walcott  (chairman)  and  Stratton.  There  is 
a subcommittee  on  helicopter,  or  direct-lift  aircraft,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Durand  (chairman),  Pupin,  Sellers,  Wilson,  and  Zahm. 
That  has  reference  to  aircraft  being  lifted  directly  from  the  ground 
by  the  propellers  instead  of  being  pushed  or  pulled  by  the  propellers; 
the  aircraft  is  taken  directly  upward.  This  is  a development  that 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  practical  stage.  The  subcommittee  on  nomen- 
clature for  aeronautics  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Ames  (chairman), 
Clark,  Hunsaker,  Luther,  and  Dickinson.  There  is  a subcommittee 
on  power  plants,  composed  of  Messrs.  Stratton  (chairman),  Squier, 
Durand,  Towers,  Dickinson  (secretary),  Kiley,  Newcomb,  Atkins, 
and  Griffith,  which  deals  with  questions  in  regard  to  the  power 
plants  for  aircraft,  including  engines  and  accessories.  The  subcom- 
mittee on  the  relation  of  the  atmosphere  to  aeronautics  is  composed 
of  Messrs.  Marvin  (chairman),  Ames,  Hayford,  Towers,  Milling, 
Humphreys,  and  Blair.  This  subcommittee  deals  with  meteorological 
problems  in  relation  to  aeronautics. 

There  is  a special  committee  on  engineering  problems,  composed 
of  Messrs.  Durand  (chairman),  Stratton,  Zahm,  Dickinson,  Chase, 
and  Loening.  The  subcommittee  on  the  standardization  and  inves- 
tigation of  materials  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Stratton  (chairman), 
Ames,  Squier,  Durand,  Hayford,  Hunsaker,  Nelson,  and  Walen,  and 
the  subcommittee  on  light  alloys  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Burgess 
(chairman), Hunsaker,  Norris,  Manly,  Blough,  Jeffries,  and  Mathew- 
son.  There  is  a subcommittee  on  steel  construction  for  aircraft, 
composed  of  Messrs.  Durand  (chairman),  Stratton,  Zahm,  Diffin, 
Stout,  Nelson,  Whittemore,  J.  W.  Smith,  and  Coates.  That  gives 
you  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the  committee  through  its 
subcommittees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I have  here  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
activities  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1916-1917,  the  same  being  an  extract  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  executive  committee,  from  which  I would  like 
to  quote  and  then  to  place  the  entire  statement  in  the  record. 

GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  WAR  EFFICIENCY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  March,  1917,  when  war  with  Germany  seemed  imminent, 
the  committee,  in  conference  with  United  States  military  and  naval  officers 
and  manufacturers  of  aircraft,  reviewed  the  condition  of  the  aeronautic  indus- 
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try,  the  facilities  then  existing  in  this  country  for  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  Government,  the  possibilities  of  adequate  expansion,  and  the  then  patent 
situation  and  its  influence  on  the  aeronautic  industry. 

A subcommittee  was  appointed  to  cooperate  with  representatives  of  aircraft 
manufacturers  and  to  investigate  all  problems  entering  into  the  quantity  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  for  the  Government.  After  a careful  study  of  the  condi- 
tions then  existing,  the  advisory  committee  submitted  recommendations  to  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  for  increasing  the  quantity  production  of  aircraft 
and  urging  the  adoption  of  a continuing  program  of  manufacture  for  the  next 
three  years. 

In  early  April  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  conferred  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  as  to  the  best  method  to  ob- 
tain the  most  efficient  results  in  the  development  of  aviation  and  the  supply  of 
aircraft  for  military  and  naval  purposes,  stating  that  the  advisory  committee 
deemed  it  desirable  to  create  an  aeronautical  service  with  a civilian  head,  but 
not  a distinct  Government  department.  This  met  the  informal  approval  of 
the  two  Secretaries,  and  after  a thorough  study  of  the  problem  and  in  the  light 
of  the  history  of  the  air  services  of  England  and  France  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  committee  recommended  to  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  that  a board  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  be  known 
as  the  Aircraft  Production  Board,  wdiose  duties  would  be  to  consider  and  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  the  quantity  production  of  air- 
craft in  the  United  States  for  military  purposes.  The  advisory  committee 
further  recommended  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
appoint  a joint  technical  board  of  the  Army  and  Navy  for  determining  speci- 
fications and  methods  of  inspection  for  all  aircraft  requirements  for  the  two 
services. 

GROUND  SCHOOLS  FOR  AVIATORS. 

Supplementing  the  recommendation  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a continuing  program  be  approved  for  the 
production  of  aircraft,  on  April  13  the  committee  recommended  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  that  the  several  problems  connected  with  the  establishing 
of  cadet  training  schools  for  aviators  and  with  the  production  of  aircraft 
should  be  considered  together  as  interrelated  problems,  and  should  also  be 
considered  jointly  for  the  uses  both  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

The  committee,  further,  at  the  suggestion  of  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
War  Department,  took  the  initiative  in  organizing  the  several  ground  or 
cadet  schools  for  the  preliminary  training  of  aviators  in  this  country  and  in 
determining  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  carrying  on  this  instruction. 

To  this  end  the  committee  took  under  consideration  the  different  methods 
of  training  used  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  A special  commission  was  sent 
to  Canada  to  study  the  methods  of  training  used  at  the  Camp  Borden  Military 
School  of  Aeronautics  at  Toronto.  The  committee  called  into  conference  rep- 
resentatives of  the  War  Department  and  of  six  established  engineering  schools 
in  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  this  work. 

On  recommendation  of  the  committee  the  War  Department  selected  the 
following  six  colleges  for  the  establishment  of  ground  school  training  in 
aeronautics : Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; Cornell  University ; Ohio 
State  University ; Illinois  University ; University  of  Texas ; and  University  of 
California.  Later  Princeton  University  and  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
were  added.  After  the  desired  organization  and  program  of  training  had 
gained  preliminary  form,  the  work  of  further  development  and  routine  super- 
vision was  taken  over  by  the  War  Department. 

AERONAUTIC  PATENTS. 

In  January,  1917,  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  called  the  attention  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  prohibitive  prices  of  aircraft  charged  by  the  various 
aircraft  manufacturers,  attributing  these  prices  to  the  extra  item  of  royalty 
added  by  each  firm  in  anticipation  of  infringement  suits  by  owners  of  allege. 1 
basic  aeronautic  patents  who  were  then  threatening  all  other  airplane  and  sea- 
plane manufacturers  with  such  suits,  and  causing  thereby  a general  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  entire  industry.  After  numerous  meetings  with  Government  officials, 
owners  of  patents,  and  aircraft  manufacturers,  extending  over  a period  of 
several  months,  the  committee  recommended  the  organization  of  an  association 
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among  aircraft  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  cross  licensing  aeronautic 
patents  between  the  members,  such  association  to  be  known  as  the  Manufactur- 
ers’ Aircraft  Association.  The  committee  cooperated  also  actively  in  the 
determination  of  the  general  terms  and  conditions  of  this  agreement,  and  in 
securing  its  adoption  by  the  leading  aircraft  manufacturers  of  the  country. 
The  question  of  the  legality  of  this  association  under  the  antitrust  statutes 
of  the  United  States  having  been  raised  by  certain  members  of  the  Aeronautical 
Society  of  America,  the  matter  was  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for  his  opinion.  Under  date  of  October 
6,  1917,  the  Attorney  General  rendered  an  opinion  “ that  the  Association,  Inc., 
as  now  constituted,  and  the  cross-license  agreement  under  which  it  is  now  oper- 
ated, are  not  in  contravention  of  the  antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States.” 

The  purposes  in  view  in  the  formation  of  this  association,  and  which  it  is 
believed  have  been  achieved,  are  the  following: 

(1)  The  prevention  of  the  virtual  deadlock,  with  danger  of  monopoly,  exist- 
ing under  the  patent  situation  as  obtaining  previous  to  its  consummation,  and 
the  removal  of  restraint  upon  the  trade  operative  under  the  existence  of  such 
situation. 

(2)  The  settling  or  avoiding  of  all  litigation,  actual  and  prospective,  under 
the  previously  existing  patent  situation. 

(3)  The  opening  of  the  industry  to  free  competition  of  all  airplane  manufac- 
turers and  the  opening  of  all  patents  held  by  the  membership  of  the  association 
to  equal  use  and  on  equal  terms. 

(4)  Provision,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  of  agreement,  whereby  a design 
originating  with  a given  manufacturer  may  be  put  into  production  and  used  by 
another  manufacturer  with  all  design  data,  drawings,  specifications,  etc.,  on  the 
payment  of  a small  fee,  thus  facilitating  quantity  production  of  an  approved 
design  and  stimulating  the  production  of  new  designs  or  processes. 

(5)  The  development  of  financial  stability  and  confidence  in  the  airplane 
industry,  thus  making  possible  the  financing  of  the  absolutely  needed  expansion 
in  order  to  take  care  of  the  expected  demands. 

(6)  Reduced  cost  of  aircraft  to  the  Government  by  reduction  of  airplane 
royalties  payable  under  all  patents  made  available  under  the  association  to  an 
amount  less  than  one-half  the  figures  previously  demanded  under  a part  only  of 
these  patents. 

(7)  Broadly  speaking,  the  encouragement  of  airplane  production  to  the  high- 
est practicable  degree  and  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the  Government 
under  war  conditions. 

INFORMATION  FROM  EUROPE. 

In  March,  1917,  the  committee  arranged,  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Research  Council,  for  representation  on  the  foreign  committee  sent  abroad  by 
the  National  Research  Council  to  obtain  detailed  information  on  scientific  mat- 
ters of  importance  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  Dr.  Joseph  S.  Ames,, 
member  of  this  committee,  was  appointed  such  representative. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

In  order  to  further  develop  contact  with  sources  of  information  from  abroad 
Lieut.  Col.  L.  W.  H.  Rees,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  member  of  the  British  commis- 
sion, together  with  Maj.  Joseph  Tulasne,  Capt.  de  Guiche,  and  Capt.  A.  de  La 
Grange,  of  the  French  Flying  Corps,  and  members  of  the  French  commission, 
were  made  associate  members  of  the  committee,  and,  as  such,  attended  its 
meetings,  contributing  valuable  information  and  suggestions  regarding  matters 
with  which  they  were  especially  familiar. 

SAMPLE  FORMS  OF  AIRPLANES  FROM  EUROPE. 

In  connection  with  the  bringing  of  sample  forms  of  airplanes  from  Europe 
for  use  in  developing  new  designs  in  the  United  States  the  committee  cooper- 
ated with  the  War  Department  in  the  search  for  a site  and  in  arranging  for  the 
construction  of  a suitable  building. 

CENSUS  OF  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  FOR  AIRCRAFT  AND  AERONAUTIC  ENGINES. 

Previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  present  war  the  com- 
mittee had  undertaken  a census  of  the  production  facilities  of  manufacturers 
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of  aircraft  and  aeronautic  engines,  which  information  was  made  available  for 
use  of  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  at  the  beginning  of  its  work  in  April. 

SITE  FOE  EXPERIMENTAL  LABORATORY. 

In  October,  1916,  the  committee  took  under  consideration  the  question  of  the 
selection  of  a suitable  site  for  the  committee's  proposed  experimental  labora- 
tory. In  this  study  the  committee  acted  in  cooperation  with  a board  of  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army  which  had  been  appointed  to  inspect  sites  for  the 
experimental  station  and  proving  ground  of  the  War  Department. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  War  Department  requesting  recommendation  by  the 
advisory  committee  in  the  matter  this  committee  inspected  several  proposed 
sites,  and  after  making  inquiries  as  to  the  general  health  conditions  and  the 
problems  of  accessibility  to  Washington  and  the  larger  industrial  centers  of  the 
East,  protection  from  enemy  naval  attack,  climatic  conditions,  and  cost  of  the 
site,  it  made  recommendation  to  the  War  Department  for  the  purchase  of  a site 
about  4 miles  north  of  Hampton,  Ya.,  which  recommendation  was  accepted  by 
the  War  Department,  and  the  site  was  purchased. 

On  this  field  the  War  Department  has  allotted  to  the  committee  a space  suited 
to  the  erection  of  the  committee’s  proposed  research  laboratories.  The  com- 
mittee has  designed  the  first  building  of  the  group  contemplated,  and  the  design 
has  been  approved  by  the  architects  for  the  War  Department.  Contract  has 
been  entered  into  with  the  J.  G.  AVhite  Engineering  Corporation.  New  York 
City,  for  the  erection  of  the  laboratory  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80,900.  The 
laboratory  building  is  now  in  the  course  of  construction.  At  this  laboratory  the 
committee  will  carry  on,  in  wide  variety,  research  and  investigation  relating  to 
aeronautic  science  and  including  a studj'  of  planes  in  free  flight.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  under  preparation  plans  for  the  first  aerodynamic  laboratory  to  be 
installed  at  Langley  Field,  intended  for  the  development  of  high-wind  speeds. 
The  work  on  this  laboratory  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  plans  are  ready. 

INSURANCE  FOR  AVIATORS. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1917  the  committee  took  up  the  question  of 
insurance  for  aviators,  and  after  correspondence  with  various  life  and  accident 
insurance  companies  in  the  United  States  it  suggested  to  Congress,  the  War, 
Treasury,  and  Navy  Departments  the  advisability  of  undertaking  at  an  early 
date  the  insurance  of  aviators  or  some  form  of  financial  cooperation  with  the 
insurance  companies  that  would  enable  them  to  write  insurance  at  rates  possible 
to  the  insured. 

AIRPLANE  DESIGN.  AIRPLANE  MATERIALS,  STEEL  FOE  AIRPLANE  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  committee  has  cooperated  with  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  in  con- 
nection with  a wide  variety  of  problems  relating  to  the  design  specifications 
and  tests  of  aircraft.  The  committee  has  now  in  hand  (November,  1917)  a 
most  important  investigation  on  the  use  of  steel  for  airplane  construction  and 
is  supervising  the  development  of  a design  for  construction  in  steel,  to  be  later 
subject  to  a program  of  tests  intended  to  show  the  possibilities  of  such  type 
of  construction. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  materials  for  airplane  construction 
the  committee  has  given  its  attention  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  strut  forms 
for  airplanes,  the  strength  of  spruce  spars,  and  the  development  of  cotton 
airplane  fabrics  as  a substitute  for  Irish  linen. 

In  the  field  of  power-plant  design  and  construction  for  aircraft  the  com- 
mittee lias  cooperated  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  design,  construction, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  a large  vacuum-chamber,  engine-testing  laboratory, 
which  is  intended  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  aeronautic  engines  operating 
at  high  altitudes.  This  equipment  has  been  installed  with  special  reference  to 
the  development  and  improvement  of  the  “ Liberty  ” engine,  and  important 
investigations  bearing  on  this  problem  are  now  being  carried  forward.  The 
committee  has  also  carried  on  a number  of  researches  on  the  subject  of  radiator 
design  and  proportion,  carburetor  design  and  adjustment,  ignition  apparatus, 
and  is  continuing  its  study  of  the  problem  of  an  airplane-engine  muffler. 

TESTS  ON  LIBERTY  ENGINE. 

At  the  request  of  the  War  Department  the  committee  loaned  one  of  the 
members  of  its  technical  staff  for  the  supervision  of  tests  on  the  first  Liberty 
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engines  at  Detroit,  Pikes  Peak,  and  elsewhere  to  determine  tlieir  mechanical 
and  thermal  efficiency  and  the  power  delivery  of  the  engines  at  various 
altitudes. 

AIRPLANE  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  committee  lias  undertaken  important  investigations  relating  to  the 
development  of  various  instruments  used  in  the  navigation  of  aircraft  and  in 
testing  aircraft  in  free  flight.  In  particular  there  has  been  developed  an 
improved  form  of  geographic  position  indicator,  which  will  be  of  special  value 
in  connection  with  certain  free  flight  tests  under  consideration, 

AIRCRAFT  COMMUNICATION S. 

Regarding  the  subject  of  aircraft  communications,  the  committee  h :s  cooper- 
ated in  the  development  of  a geneartor  for  wireless  sending  from  airplanes 
and  intended  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  'Means  for 
receiving  wireless  signals  in  an  airplane  have  also  been  investigated,  and  it 
has  been  established  that  a very  efficient  receiving  set  employing  the  sound 
method  is  practicable.  Investigations  are  still  being  carried  on  regarding 
means  for  detecting  hostile  airplanes  before  they  are  visible  or  before  they 
can  be  heard  by  the  unaided  ear. 

MAPPING  FROM  AIRPLANES. 

On  March  8,  1917,  the  committee  took  under  consideration  the  development 
of  methods  for  mapping  from  airplanes  which  should  be  rapid,  economical, 
and  sufficiently  accurate  for  aviation  purposes.  Allotments  were  made  for 
developing  a new  type  of  airplane  mapping  camera,  and  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of  such  an  instrument.  Before  regular  navi- 
gation of  the  air  can  be  undertaken  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  maps  and 
to  establish  and  suitably  mark  aerial  routes  and  suitable  landing  places  for 
the  aviator.  In  certain  sections  of  the  country,  and  through  the  generous 
cooperation  of  patriotic  citizens  interested  in  this  work,  gratifying  progress 
has  been  made  in  these  directions,  notably  between  Davton,  Ohio,  and  Ran- 
toul,  111. 

METEOROLOGY. 

In  the  field  of  meteorology  the  committee  recommended  to  the  President 
an  appropriation  for  the  extension  of  the  aerological  work  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau,  and  in  accordance  with  which  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
was  made  by  Congress  for  this  work,  with  special  reference  to  the  securing 
of  more  comprehensive  observation  on  the  air  in  aid  of  aviation.  The  com- 
mittee also  acted  in  cooperation  withe  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  in 
placing  meteorological  exhibits  at  the  first  Pan  American  Aeronautic  Ex- 
position. 

In  August,  1917,  the  advisory  committee  recommended  that  there  be  organized 
under  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  as  a war  measure  a military 
aerological  service,  with  necessary  stations  and  equipment,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  and  that  this  service  be  organized  in  full  cooperation  with 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  with  care  to  avoid  duplication. 

A special  report  on  meteorology  and  aeronautics  has  also  been  prepared 
and  issued  as  Technical  Report  No.  13. 

BOARD  OF  WAR  INVENTIONS  IN  AERONAUTICS. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  with  Germany  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  the  large  amount  of  material  which 
was  coming  before  the  War  Department  comprising  inventions  and  suggestions 
relating  to  aeronautics  in  warfare  and  asked  assistance  in  examining  and  dis- 
posing of  such  material.  Accordingly  this  committee,  through  an  appropriate 
subcommittee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  has  acted  as  a board  of  inventions 
for  the  Government  in  matters  relating  to  aeronautics,  and  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  it  has  weekly  examined 
hundreds  of  suggestions  and  inventions  pertaining  to  this  subject  and  referred 
to  it  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  in  addition  to  the  suggestions  and  in- 
ventions which  come  direct  to  the  committee.  This  work  has  required  a large 
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amount  of  time  ami  careful  study  and  lias  called  for  considerable  increase  in 
the  technical  and  clerical  staff  of  the  committee  in  order  to  care  for  the  very 
large  amount  of  examinations,  study,  and  correspondence  with  inventors  re- 
garding these  matters.  Several  suggestions  of  value  have  been  received  and 
brought  promptly  to  the  attention  of  the  particular  Government  office  most 
directly  interested. 


DEFINITION  OF  TECHNICAL  TEEMS. 

During  the  year  the  committee  has  given  further  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  definition  and  standardization  of  technical  terms  used  in  aeronautics,  and 
has  prepared  a further  edition  of  its  bulletin  on  the  subject.  (Technical  Re- 
port No.  15. ) 


METRIC  SYSTEM  FOR  DRAWINGS  AND  CALCULATIONS. 

On  recommendation  of  the  advisory  committee,  in  December,  1916,  the  War, 
Treasury,  Interior,  and  Commerce  Departments  adopted  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures  for  all  drawings  and  calculations  on  aeronautical 
matters,  for  use  with  the  accompanying  English  equivalents. 

AERIAL  MAIL  ROUTES. 

In  December,  1916.  the  subject  of  cooperation  with  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  the  establishment  of  aerial  mail  routes  was  considered,  and  the  same  matter 
in  one  form  or  another  has  been  considered  from  time  to  time  since  that  date. 
Recently  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General  has  expressed  a desire  to 
develop  such  routes  in  a trial  way  and,  so  far  as  military  requirements  may 
permit,  furnishing  the  needed  equipment  and  personnel.  The  committee  is 
prepared  to  advise  with  and  aid  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  furtherance 
of  these  aims. 

CIVIL  *AERIAL  TRANSPORT. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  the  general  subject  of  civil  aerial  transport  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  a special  subcommittee  was 
appointed  to  take  under  consideration  the  various  phases  of  civil  and  commer- 
cial uses  of  aeronautics  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  which  may 
be  expected  to  develop  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

LANDING  FIELD  FOR  TRANSIENT  AVIATORS. 

In  connection  with  the  accommodation  of  transient  aviators,  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  War  Department,  a tentative  selection  of  a tract  of  land  was 
made  on  the  Eastern  Branch  and  southeast  of  the  Washington  Navy  Yard. 

INSPECTION  TRIP. 

In  the  early  part  of  November.  1917,  the  officers  of  the  advisory  committee 
made  a trip  of  inspection  to  the  three  principal  centers  of  airplane  production, 
namely.  Dayton,  Ohio : Detroit,  Mich. : and  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  purpose  of  this  trip  was  to  place  the  committee  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  conditions  in  the  industrial  field  and  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
forming  a personal,  first-hand  judgment  regarding  the  productive  capacity  for 
airplanes  and  for  aeronautic  engines  as  provided  by  the  facilities  developed 
at  that  date  and  as  contemplated  in  plans  for  further  development. 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  UNDER  STUDY  AND  INVESTIGATION. 

The  committee  has  made  progress  during  the  year  in  the  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  following  problems  : 

Stability  as  determined  by  mathematical  investigation ; air-speed  meters ; 
wing  sections ; aeronautical-engine  design ; radiator  design ; air-propeller  design 
and  efficiency ; forms  of  airplane ; radio  telegraphy ; noncorrosive  materials ; 
flat  and  cambered  surfaces : terminal  connections ; characteristics  of  construc- 
tive materials ; standardization  of  specifications  for  materials. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  technical  reports  which  have  been  collected  by  the 
executive  committee  for  publication  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  (Reports  Nos. 
1 to  12,  inclusive,  were  published  in  previous  annual  reports)  : 

No.  13.  Meteorology  and  Aeronautics. 

No.  14.  Experimental  Research  on  Air  Propellers. 

No.  15.  Nomenclature  for  Aeronautics. 

No.  16.  The  Stretching  of  the  Fabric  and  the  Deformation  of  the  Hull  in 
Full  Balloons. 

No.  17.  An  Investigation  of  the  Elements  which  Contribute  to  Statical 
and  Dynamical  Stability  and  of  the  Efforts  of  Variation  in 
those  Elements. 

No.  18.  Aerofoils  and  Aerofoil  Structural  Combinations. 

No.  19.  Periodic  Stresses  in  Gyroscopic  Bodies  with  Applications  to  Air 
Screws. 

No.  20.  Aerodynamic  Coefficients  and  Equivalents  in  Different  Systems  of 
Units. 

No.  21.  Theory  of  an  Airplane  Encountering  Gusts,  II. 

No.  22.  Fabrics  for  Aeronautic  Construction. 

No.  23.  Aeronautic  Power  Plant  Investigations. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  $5,000  in  1916. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  received  $85,000  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  from? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  naval  appropriation  act. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  had  $107,000  in  1918? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  naval  act. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  item  in  the  naval  bill  now  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  No,  sir.  It  was  decided  by  the  comptroller  last 
January  that  the  committee  was  an  independent  establishment  and 
should  send  its  estimates  to  this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  required  to  make  an  annual  report? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  annual  reports  have  you  made? 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  have  made  them  year  by  year.  Here  [exhibit- 
ing] is  the  annual  report  for  1917  in  final  proof  to  be  printed  and 
distributed  inside  of  10  days.  Here  is  the  entire  report  with  the 
financial  accounts  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  activities  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  1st  of  April? 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  have  gone  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  make  the  report? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  report  was  made  and  sent  to  Congress.  It  had 
to  take  its  turn  and  get  authority  from  Congress  to  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  come? 

Mr.  Walcott.  I do  not  know  the  date  of  the  letter  of  transmittal. 

The  Chairman.  December  3,  1917.  That  was  a month  late.  Your 
1916  report  seems  to  be  rather  voluminous,  containing  a good  many 
drawings,  printings,  and  so  forth.  Is  the  next  report  going  to  be 
similar  in  character? 

Mr.  Walcott.  It  will  be  similar  in  character  and  contains  techni- 
cal papers.  The  first  paper  is  Physical  Properties  and  Dynamics 
of  the  Atmosphere.  The  second  paper  is  Topographic  and  Climatic 
Factors  in  Relation  to  Aeronautics,  and  the  third  paper  is  Current 
Meteorology  and  Its  Uses.  More  data  is  assembled  in  the  report  in 
regard  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  ocean  flying  machines  than  is 
available  elsewhere. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense  of  printing  these  reports? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  printing? 

The  Chairman.  Both  printing  and  getting  them  up.  I got  the 
impression,  just  from  looking  at  the  report,  that  because  you  gentle- 
men have  secured  in  these  war  times  very  liberal  appropriations  you 
are  printing  on  a scale  which,  if  your  institution  should  follow, 
would  require  quadrupling  and  then  doubling  the  printing  appro- 
priation for  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a Smithsonian  function. 

The  Chairman.  I know.  If  it  was  you  would  not  have  all  this 
money  which  seems  to  be  so  generously  paid  out  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Walcott.  This  report  was  submitted  to  Congress,  went  to 
the  Printing  Committee,  and  was  ordered  printed. 

The  Chairman.  This  seems  to  have  been  issued  as  a Senate  docu- 
ment ; that  is,  the  1916  report. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which,  of  course,  relieved  you  very  nicely  of  the 
expense,  but  put  it  on  the  congressional  appropriation  for  printing. 

Mr.  Walcott.  It  was  transmitted  and  sent  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  ordered  it  printed.  In  this  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  first  paper  is  a very  valuable  contribution  itself.  The 
second  part  of  the  report  is  on  experimental  research  on  air  pro- 
pellers. That  was  carried  on  by  the  committee  very  largely  as  Dr. 
Durand's  work,  covering  a very  exhaustive  investigation  into  air 
propellers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  vou  prepared  to  print  those  out  of  vour 
fund? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  these  previous  reports? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  congressional  printing. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  not  do  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Walcott.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not;  are  they  not  worth  it? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  got  a total  appropriation  of 
$5,000  that  year  and  we  could  not  print.  We  had  no  funds  that  we 
knew  of  available. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  technically  true. 

Mr.  Walcott!  The  next  paper  is  on  Stretching  of  the  Fabric  and 
the  Shape  of  the  Envelope  of  Balloons,  and  all  types  of  balloons  used 
in  the  military  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  that  you  did  not  use  some  of 
the  $85,000  for  printing  this  report  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  came  out  of  the  1915  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  one? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  did  not  come  out  of  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  were  required  to  make  a report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. He  transmitted  it  to  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  No;  the  President  does  not  simply  transmit  a re- 
port because  he  wants  it  printed,  but  because  he  must  transmit  it. 
His  transmission  is  not  an  expression  of  opinion  or  a desire  to  secure 
the  printing  of  anything. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  printing  of  the 
first  volume.  We  were  by  law  required  to  submit  the  report  to  the 
President. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a paid  personnel  have  you  now  en- 
gaged in  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Dr.  Stratton  keeps  very  close  touch  with  the  office 
force. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Twenty-one  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-one  employees  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  expecting  28  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  21  is  the  present  number.  They  are  dis- 
tributed between  draftsmen,  clerks,  and  technical  assistants;  28  was 
the  number  submitted  in  the  estimate,  but  the  revised  estimates  pro- 
vide for  39. 

The  Chairman.  What  time  is  given  by  the  membership  of  this 
committee  to  this  subject?  Of  course,  all  the  men  on  this  committee 
are  engaged  in  other  activities,  either  for  the  Government  or  for 
private  enterprises  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Dr.  Durand  came  on  last  spring,  when  the  activities 
of  the  committee  began  to  increase,  and  remained  here  during  the 
summer,  on  the  job  every  day.  Dr.  Stratton  drops  in  the  committee 
room  every  day. 

The  Chairman.  He  gives  his  services  free  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes;  he, gives  his  services  free  to  the  Government, 
but  his  expenses  were  paid.  Prof.  Hayford  comes  down  here  from 
the  Northwestern  University.  He  is  here  on  an  average  one-half  of 
his  time. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand,  all  of  the  personnel  on  the 
adATisorv  committee  work  without  compensation? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  their  expenses  were  paid? 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  traveling  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee from  and  to  Washington.  In  the  case  of  Dr.  Durand  we 
asked  him  to  come  here.  As  you  suggested,  he  has  a relatively  small 
salary. 

The  Chairman.  His  expenses  in  coming  here  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  paid  his  expenses  while  here? 

Dr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  law  provides  that  the  members  shall 
be  paid  their  traveling  expenses  in  attendance  upon  these  meetings. 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  clerk  informs  me  that  Dr.  Durand  was  paid 
for  50  days  after  his  arrival,  and  since  then  he  has  paid  his  own 
expenses. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  around  the  statute  of  April  6, 
1914,  prohibiting  the  payment  of  subsistence  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Dr.  Durand  was  ordered  here  for  30  days  to  report 
upon  his  propeller  investigation  and  to  give  the  committee  the  bene- 
fit of  his  advice  in  regard  to  various  matters.  At  the  end  of  30  days 
he  decided  that  he  would  remain.  He  got  permission  from  the  uni- 
versity to  remain,  and  then  his  expenses  stopped.  He  came  here 
under  orders. 
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The  Chairman.  Without  questioning  the  equity  of  the  payment,  I 
am  asking  how  you  could  legally  pay  him  for  the  first  30  days? 

Mr.  Walcott.  It  came  under  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainty  did  not  charge  as  traveling  ex- 
penses his  board  and  subsistence  here? 

Mr.  Walcott.  He  was  paid  subsistence  at  the  rate  of  $4  a day  from 
the  time  he  left  home  until  the  30  days  expired. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  expressly  prohibits  that,  in  so  far  as 


the  District  of  Columbia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Statton.  I think  it  provides  for  that  very  thing.  He  was  out 
of  the  District,  and  if  he  came  to  attend  a meeting  his  expenses  were 
to  be  paid. 

The  Chairman.  The  statute  says : 


On  and  after  July  1,  1914,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law,  no 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed  or  paid  any  sum  in 
excess  of  expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence  while  traveling  on  duty 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  away  from  his  designated  post  of  duty, 
nor  any  sum  for  such  expenses  actually  incurred  in  excess  of  $5  per  day,  nor 
shall  any  allowance  or  reimbursement  for  subsistence  be  paid  to  any  officer  or 
employee  in  any  branch  of  the  public  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  unless  absent  from  his  designated  post  of  duty  outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  then  only  for  the  period  of  time  actually  engaged  in 
the  discharge  of  official  duties. 


Dr.  Stratton.  That  is  the  case  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a very  peculiar  construction  of  the  statute, 
because  the  statute  speaks  of  his  designated  post  of  duty  as  not  mean- 
ing his  post  of  duty  as  a private  citizen,  but  his  post  of  duty  as  an 
official  employee  of  the  Government, 

Dr.  Stratton.  The  law  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  during  their  attendance  at  these 
meetings,  and  he  came  during  that  period  when  we  were  holding  fre- 
quent sessions,  and  Dr.  Durand,  instead  of  going  back  and  forth  be- 
tween here  and  California,  came  and  stayed  a month. 

The  Chairman.  This  advisory  committee  for  aeronautics  was  cre- 
ated at  a time  when  the  government  activities  in  the  way  of  aeronau- 
tics were  relatively  slight.  Since  then  we  have  gone  into  war  and 
there  has  been  appropriated  something  under  a billion  dollars  for  the 
use  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  connection  with  aeronautics.  To  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  has  that  development  made  unnecessary  or  unde- 
sirable activities  by  a separate  committee,  such  as  this,  in  connection 
with  the  subject? 

Mr.  Walcott.  This  committee  serves  as  a sort  of  link  between  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  civilians,  and  that  is  an  important  function. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  and  Navy  are  working  together  irre- 
spective of  this  committee,  and  have  been  since  these  large  appropria- 
tions were  made,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  They  are  working  through  a joint  technical  board, 
but  they  are  not  carrying  on  the  kind  of  work  they  refer  to  this  com- 
mittee. They  are  not  ready  for  those  things  that  come  to  this  com- 
mittee. because  they  have  not  the  personnel  and  are  apparently  over- 
loaded with  these  other  matters.  Therefore,  they  simply  turn  to  this 
committee  to  have  such  work  done. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  tilings  that  are  delegated  to  this  committee  are 
the  underlying  scientific  problems  which  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
no  facilities  to  develop.  They  refer  such  problem  "to  this  committee 
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and  have  the  work  done  by  it,  although  there  are  members  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  on  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  some  one  tell  us  just  exactly  how  you  un- 
dertake to  correlate  your  work  with  Army  and  Navy  work  and  to 
what  extent  your  activities  now  reflect  their  activities  in  the  solution 
of  problems  that  are  necessary  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  to 
what  extent,  if  at  all,  they  reflect  the  scientific  desire  to  explore  and 
develop  fields  relating  to  the  subject  generally  but  not  directly  tied 
to  war  needs,  and  having  in  mind  also  the  boards  that  have  been 
created,  in  addition  to  yours,  dealing  with  this  subject,  such  as  the 
Aircraft  Board? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Aircraft  Board  deals  with  production  only 
while  the  joint  Army  and  Navy  board  deals  with  the  coordination  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  production,  and  work  of  that  character — tech- 
nical engineering  work.  Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  testing 
out  an  engine  for  altitude.  Neither  department  is  equipped  for  it, 
but  both  departments  want  that  information.  It  would  be  a waste  of 
money  and  poor  economy  to  provide  for  that  in  both  the  Army  and 
the  Navy;  furthermore,  it  calls  for  scientific  work  of  the  highest 
class.  It  is  a laboratory  problem  pure  and  simple. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  airy  more  a laboratory  proposition  than  most 
of  the  things  you  are  doing  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  the  same  order  of  work,  at  least  some  of  it, 
that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  does.  If  there  is  a thing  to  be  done, 
and  it  is  scientific  work  that  can  be  done  at  the  bureau,  it  is  always 
referred  to  the  bureau  by  this  committee.  Take  the  question  of 
propellers.  The  committee  started  an  investigation  a year  or  two 
ago  on  the  development  of  propellers.  Both  the  Signal  Corps  and 
the  Navy  are  asking  for  that  work.  They  have  no  place  to  do  it.  and 
it  is  purely  scientific  work.  That  particular  kind  of  work  is  not  pro- 
vided for  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  the  cooperation  between 
this  committee  and  the  bureau  has  been  very  good  indeed.  I do  not 
take  it  that  in  the  committee’s  laboratory,  as  developed  at  Hampton 
Roads,  there  will  be  any  great  dpulication  between  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  or  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  It  is  a question  of  the  kind 
of  work  to  be  done.  There  is,  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
engines,  a large  amount  of  experimental  work.  The  Army  and  Navy 
are  both  awaiting  the  results  of  such  investigations. 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  get.  if  I can,  is  a statement  as  to 
just  ho  ay  yon  coordinate  the  work  of  this  committee  with  the  war 
work  of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  connection  with  aeronautics  and  to 
what  extent  their  needs  determine  your  activities? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Everv  problem  we  provide  for  arises  in  this  way: 
The  problem  of  testing  out  engines  in  an  altitude  chamber,  where 
we  can  vary  the  pressure  and  simulate  conditions  above,  was  sug- 
gested bv  Admiral  Taylor.  Nearly  every  problem  that  we  take  up 
is  requested  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  At. the  present,  manufac- 
turers of  aircraft  are  also  asking  for  much  scientific  data. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  beginning.to  answer.  Do  I understand 
you,  then,  that  the  committee’s  activities  have  been  confined  to  mat- 
ters the  initiation  of  which  come  from  the  Army  and  the  Navy . 

Mr.  Stratton.  Very  largely.  I think  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  about  evenly  divided 
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The  Chairman  (interposing).  No;  there  are  4 members,  2 from 
the  Navy  and  2 from  the  Army,  on  your  board  of  12? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes:  two  from  the  Army  and  two  from  the  Navy. 
I do  not  recall  a problem  that  has  not  been  taken  up  at  the  request 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  or  in  which  they  were  not  interested. 
The  moment  the  war  broke  out  the  committee  met  and  resolved  not 
to  take  up  problems  which  were  not  of  immediate  military  im- 
portance. That  action  was  taken  a year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  and  Navy  needs  are  then  brought  to 
your  advisory  committee? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  virtue  of  the  two  members  of  each  service  who 
are  members  of  the  advisory  committee  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Then  there  are  subcommittees  made  up  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  others,  and  those  subcommittees 
attend  any  meeting  at  which  a subject  comes  up  in  which  the  com- 
mittee is  interested. 

The  Chairman.  However,  those  subcommittees  have  only  such 
jurisdiction  as  this  advisory  committee  gives  them? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Certainly.  I mean,  we  get  their  opinion  as  to  the 
value  of  what  is  desired. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  does  the  advisory  committee  undertake 
to  keep  advised  of  the  general  activities  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
in  aeronautics? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yerv  closely. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  is  it  done? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  committee  members  visit  the  various  pro- 
duction plants,  and  there  has  never  been  a time  when  the  aeronau- 
tical people  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy  have  refused  to  come  before 
the  committee  and  give  all  the  information  wanted;  in  fact,  the 
members  of  these  services  attend*  the  meetings  and  discuss  matters 
from  time  to  time. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  national  advisory  committee  for  aeronau- 
tics undertaken  to  advise  the  Army  or  the  Navy  touching  the  de- 
velopment of  their  respective  services  other  than  as  requested  by 
those  services? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No.  sir:  and  generally  as  applied  to  the  scientific 
work,  however  general  matters  have  been  submitted,  such  as  location 
of  fields,  courses  of  instruction,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  matter  fully 
take  the  liberty  motor.  To  what  extent  did  the  advisory  committee 
function  on  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  liberty  motor  originated  with  the  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction Board.  In  developing  that  certain  essential  facts  were  neces- 
sary, certain  data  were  required,  and  they  asked  the  advisory  com- 
mittee for  them.  One  of  the  very  first  questions  that  arose  in  con- 
nection with  the  liberty  motor  was  the  question  of  how  it  would 
function  at  high  altitudes,  and  to  settle  that  question  the  Aircraft 
Board,  which  is  composed  of  civilians,  with  Army  and  Navy  repre- 
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sentatives,  asked  the  advisory  committee  for  aeronautics  to  plan  and 
carry  out  an  investigation  which  would  cover  that  fact.  Just  a short 
time  ago  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  frames  of  aircraft  of  steel 
construction.  The  Aircraft  Board  asked  this  committee  to  prepare 
certain  engineering  and  scientific  data  for  the  guidance  of  the  people 
experimenting  on  steel  construction.  That  wasdone  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  advisory  committee,  certain  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  under  its  direction.  It  has  all  been  at  the  request  of  the  two 
military  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  the  liberty  motor,  so  that  we  may 
follow  it  completely,  in  order  to  find  out  what  line  of  cleavage  there 
is  between  their  activities  and  yours,  if  there  is  any  standard,  did 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  designing  of  that  motor7 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  except  as  they  wanted  to  know  about  mate- 
rials to  use  or  certain  scientific  facts  regarding  radiators  or  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the  ques- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  cylinders  it  should  have? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nothing  in  regard  to  its  weight? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
power  it  should  develop  per  weight  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  where  it  should 
be  made? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Only  when  they  met  with  some  problem  touching 
the  character  of  material  that  was  desirable 

Mr.  Stratton  (interposing).  Or  some  principle  involved. 

The  Chairman  (continuing).  Would  they  call  upon  you? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  testing  the 
motor  after  it  was  made  for  the  ascertainment  of  vibrations  and  the 
results  they  might  have  upon  the  flying-machine  body  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No.  sir;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  directly; 
but  we  had  to  do  with  the  testing  of  certain  things  in  wlrch  we  must 
use  a motor  and  in  which  a liberty  motor  was  used.  There  is  no 
more  vibration  in  a liberty  motor  than  in  any  other.  We  have  used 
them  at  the  bureau  and  we  have  been  running  them  since  they  were 
first  made.  Some  additional  data  was  wanted,  and  it  was  such  work 
that  we  would  do  at  the  bureau  for  the  advisory  committee  for  aero- 
nautics, For  example,  the  way  the  carburetor  functioned  at  the 
high  altitudes,  the  way  the  instruments  functioned,  and  so  on,  s\t 
low  pressure  and  low  temperature.  That  is  being  worked  out,  and 
we  have  to  use  an  engine  to  do  it  and  we  use  the  liberty  engines  day 
after  day  in  making  those  tests.  But  the  actual  test  as  to  the  power 
generated  in  the  engine  itself  is  done  at  their  own  laboratory  at 
Dayton.  I have  seen  the  records  of  those  tests  and  they  are  highly 
satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake  to  function  at  all  upon  the 
acceptability  of  the  liberty  motor  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
to  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  no  way? 

Mr.  Stratton.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have,  therefore,  given  neither  any  in- 
dorsement nor  condemnation  of  such  motor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  if  the  President  or  if  either  military  de- 
partment asked  this  committee  to  do  it  they  would  do  it.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  kept  in  touch  with  the  development  of  the 
motor. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  undertake,  in  any  way,  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  method  of  manufacture,  having  in  view  output,  uni- 
formity of  production,  or  any  of  the  other  things  that  might  be  in- 
cident to  manufacture? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir:  I do  not  recall  any  question  of  that  kind 
arising.  This  is  a scientific  body  to  take  up  scientific  questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  said  touching  the  motor  would 
apply.  I suppose,  equally  as  well  to  the  propellers  and  to  the  other 
machinery  in  connection  with  airplanes? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  questions  pertaining  to  production  and  to 
the  fitness  of  the  device  for  its  purpose,  are  left  very  largely  to  the 
two  military  services  and  to  their  technical  laboratories,  and  to  the 
Aircraft  Production  Board  as  to  making  arrangements  for  produc- 
tion. But  in  nearly  all  of  those  cases  there  is  some  scientific  element 
that  enters  and  it  must  be  taken  up.  To-day  the  Signal -Corps  is 
begging  of  us  to  make  an  arrangement  to  carry  out  certain  experi- 
mental work  in  regard  to  propellers ; but  we  have  hardly  touched  the 
surface  of  those  things.  We  are  just  beginning  to  see  the  light. 
Propellers  of  an  entirely  new  design  are  needed. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  suppose  some  difficulty  developed  in 
connection  with  the  propeller  shaft  resulting  in  a lack  of  strength  in 
such  shaft  and  consequent  breakage,  etc.  Unless  the  matter  was 
referred  to  you  in  some  way  touching  a test  of  the  character  of  the 
steel  employed  or  the  effect  of  vibrations  upon  that  steel,  would  you 
undertake  to  function  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Walcott.  If  requested. 

The  Chairman.  I say,  unless  requested. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  would  not  unless  requested. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  in  the  making  of  such  shafts  did 
you  function  at  all? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No.  I think  that  in  the  original  design  of  the 
crank  shaft  certain  questions  were  asked  of  the  committee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  made  certain  tensile  tests  for  them.  But  the 
crank  shaft  as  designed  is  much  the  same  as  other  designs,  and  I 
understand  that  the  best  material  that  it  is  possible  to  get  has  been 
used  in  it.  I have  not  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  it  except 
the  usual  rumors  going  around,  to  which  there  is  very  little  truth. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  difficulty  with  the  crank  shafts,  but  it  would 
be  nothing  unusual  if  the  shaft  as  first  developed  would  need  some 
modification:  in  fact,  I think  this  was  done  when  the  power  of  the 
engine  was  increased. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  general  practice  of  the  two 
services  submitting  to  your  committee  a finished,  and  about  to  be 
adopted,  piece  of  mechanism. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No.  Unless  it  required  a laboratory  investigation. 

The  Chairman.  For  an  expression  of  judgment  as  to  its  fitness  for 
the  purposes  intended? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  But  there  have  been  the  submission  of  a 
great  many  things  to  us  in  the  designing  of  it;  that  is,  as  to  what 
materials  are  available,  where  they  can  be  had,  and  so  on.  Take  the 
question  of  fabrics  for  the  aeroplanes.  This  committee  undertook 
and  initiated  investigations  which  led  up  to  the  substitution  of  cotton 
for  linen.  It  is  true  the  investigations  were  performed  at  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  because  we  had  a technical  department  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  it  was  done  at  the  request  of  this  committee;  it  was  started 
by  it. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  undertaken  to  get  the  criticism 
and  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  advisory  committee  before 
final  adoption  of  various  parts  of  the  flying  machines. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I do  not  recall  of  any  cases  of  that  kind. 
Although  the  committee  has  kept  in  very  close  touch,  there  has  been 
no  formal  submission  of  anything  of  that  sort.  But  the  members  of 
the  advisory  committee  are  in  close  touch  with  most  of  the  things 
that  the  Aircraft  Board  is  doing. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  committee,  on  its  own  initiative,  under- 
taken to  satisfy  itself  touching  the  satisfactory  character  of  finished 
machines  or  of  any  of  the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  machines  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  visited  the 
factories  and  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  matters  pertaining  to 
aviation.  I personally  have  visited  the  factories  twice,  and  you  have 
several  times,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Walcott  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  quite  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Your  question  is  whether  or  not  these  things  are 
submitted  finally  to  us? 

The  Chairman.  No.  You  answered  that  by  saying  they  were  not. 
I then  asked  you  as  to  whether  the  committee,  on  its  own  initiative, 
undertook  to  advise  itself  so  as  to  have  an  opinion  touching  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  finished  aeroplane  or  any  of  the  parts  that  go  into  its 
making? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Hardly,  yet.  I do  not  think  it  has  gotten  quite  that 
far  yet.  If  such  a question  should  arise,  though,  or  if  the  committee 
felt  there  was  a question  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  any 
one  of  those  things,  it  would  not  hesitate  to  investigate  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  inquiry  has  been  not  only  to 
develop  just  what  is  the  practice  on  the  part  of  the  two  services  in 
asking  you  to  function  on  certain  matters,  but  also  whether  or  not 
the  advisory  committee  was  in  possession  of  information,  resulting 
from  its  own  initiative,  as  to  enable  it  to  advisedly  state  whether  or 
not  certain  finished  work  or  certain  elements  that  go  into  the  finished 
work  were  well  or  poorly  done. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  functions  of  the  committee  are  scientific  and 
engineering,  and  most  of  the  questions  submitted — practically  all  of 
the  questions  submitted — are  of  that  nature.  When  it  conies  to  such 
a question  as  you  propose  the  technical  experts  of  the  two  military 
departments,  as  a rule,  handle  it.  This  committee  has  not  as  yet 
taken  up  any  of  those  production  problems  of  its  own  accord  and 
passed  upon  such  things  as  the  “ Liberty  ” engine  or  things  of  that 
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sort.  It  has  not  done  so,  but  I do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
to  prohibit  it  from  doing  so.  I think  they  would  if  they  thought 
anything  was  wrong,  and  they  are  not  afraid  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  inviting  a statement  as  to  that.  For 
instance,  do  you  feel  qualified  now,  by  virtue  of  what  you  have 
already  done,  either  on  your  own  initiative  or  on  the  invitation  of 
the  two  services,  to  pass  judgment  and  say  whether  or  not  the 
“ Liberty  ” motor  is  a good  motor  or  a bad  motor  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  or  not  it  will  perform  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  and  if  such  a question  was  submitted  to  the 
committee  it  would  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I asked  you. 

Mr.  Stratton.  You  asked  me  whether  I thought  we  could  do  it, 
and  I say  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  misunderstood  what  I meant  by  “ could.” 
I did  not  mean  whether  you  could  qualify  to  answer  such  a question 
after  it  was  put  to  you,  but  whether  your  experience — and  my  ques- 
tion would  clearly  indicate  that — growing  out  of  what  you  have 
done,  either  upon  the  initiative  of  these  services  or  on  your  own,  has 
been  such  as  to  enable  you  now  to  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a satis- 
factory engine. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes;  but  we  have  not  been  called  upon  for  an 
official  trial  of  it,  or  anything  of  that  kind:  but  the  members  of  the 
committee  have  kept  pretty  closely  in  touch  with  the  development 
of  the  “ Liberty  ” motor. 

Mr.  Walcott.  As  I understand  it,  in  order  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  liberty  motor,  or  this  committee  to  express  an  opinion,  it 
would  have  to  go  through  certain  tests.  Those  tests  would  include 
what  we  call  a block  test — that  is,  testing  out  in  the  shop  at  high 
speed  to  see  what  results  we  would  obtain — and  then  the  motor 
would  have  to  be  put  in  the  aircraft  and  flown.  The  observer  who 
goes  up  with  that  aircraft  would  have,  of  course,  to  make  certain 
observations  upon  it : the  pilot  of  the  aircraft  would  have  to  express 
an  opinion  and  give  his  judgment  as  to  what  was  developed  as  far 
as  he  could  see.  Measurements  of  its  rate  of  flight  would  have  to  be 
determined  and  many  questions  entered  into  that  would  require  a 
flying  field,  a testing  plant,  and  men  qualified  to  test  it  out,  both  in 
the  shop  and  in  the  air. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  questions  that  an  instant. 

Mr.  Walcott.  And  we  have  not  entered  into  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I have  been  coming  to.  That  has 
been  done,  presumably,  by  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  what  I was 
trying  to  get  at  was  whether,  in  your  work  and  contact  with  these 
people,  you  had  been  intimately  enough  associated  with  them  to  be 
able  to  judge  this  result  through  their  experiments  and  such  as  might 
have  been  made  directly  by  you,  because  the  act  creating  the  com- 
mittee expressly  placed* upon  you  this  duty: 

Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  with  a view  to  their 
practical  solution,  and  to  determine  the  problems  which  should  be  experi- 
mentally attacked,  and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  their  application  to  prac- 
tical questions. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  is  all  right.  If  it  means  anything, 
it  means  the  Congress  and  the  country,  who  are  footing  your  bills, 
should  get  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  scientific  and  engineering  problems  that  these 
gentlemen  study  lead  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  application  of 
those  problems  to  a machine.  Therefore  I assume  that  after  hav- 
ing studied  those  problems  and  having  seen  a machine  they  must 
have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  proper  scientific  and  engineering 
principles  have  been  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  machines. 

The  Chairman.  I have  assumed  so,  and  I am  trying  to  get  an  ex- 
pression from  them  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  doing  our  best  to  tell  you  while  you  are 
doing  your  best  to  lead  us  over  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  No.  Do  not  let  us  misunderstand  each  other. 
We  are  not  trying  to  trap  you,  because  this  committee  does  not  con- 
duct hearings  in  that  way.  I am  trying  to  get  some  actual  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  very  plain  mandate  of  the  law  that  created 
you.  assuming  that  there  has  been  a justification  both  for  your  crea- 
tion and  for  the  very  large  sums  of  money  that  have  been  put  at  your 
disposal. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  law  does  not  give  any  duties  to  this  committee 
other  than  the  working  out  of  the  scientific  principles  involved  in  the 
solving  of  this  problem  of  flight. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  this:  “And  to  discuss” — that  may  mean 
just  to  talk — “their  solution  and  their  application  to  practical  ques- 
tions.” The  most  practical  question  that  confronts  this  country  to- 
day is  the  question  whether  the  Liberty  motor  is  the  kind  of  a machine 
that  should  be  manufactured  by  us  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
intended,  and  the  most  important  work  that  could  possibly  be  done, 
assuming  that  it  is  necessary,  would  be  to  have  the  benefit  of  this 
committee’s  judgment  touching  that  fact  as  to  whether  the  motor  is 
or  is  not  the  right  kind  of  motor. 

Mr.  Walcott.  May  I make  a statement? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  ^ 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I went  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  last  October 
when  the  Liberty  motor  was  in  process  of  design.  Dr.  Stratton,  I 
think,  was  also  on  that  trip. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I was. 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  went  into  the  shops  where  we  saw  the  Liberty 
motor  side  by  side  with  the  best  German  engine — a Mercedes — that 
had  been  recently  captured,  within  30  days.  We  also  saw  the  best 
English  and  French  engines  that  had  been  taken  apart  in  order  that 
we  could  compare  them,  piece  by  piece,  so  as  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  distinction  or  marked  distinction,  between  the  different  types  of 
motors.  We  compared  the  crankshafts  and  the  different  parts  of  the 
German  engine  with  the  Liberty  motor,  and  also  with  those  other 
engines,  and.  as  far  as  I could  see,  the  Liberty  motor  was  the  most 
simple  in  construction  and  design  of  any  of  them.  Dr.  Stratton, 
who  is  an  engineer,  agreed  with  that,  and  the  experts  who  accom- 
panied us  said  the  same  thing.  Then  we  went  into  the  shops 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  Are  you  a mechanical  expert? 

Mr.  Walcott.  I am  not,  although  I have  been  interested  in  me- 
chanics since  my  childhood  and  have  kept  in  pretty  close  touch  with 
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the  development  of  internal-combustion  engines.  We  went  farther 
into  the  shops,  where  they  were  testing  the  motors  out.  We  saw  them 
running,  and  we  looked  over  the  results  of  the  tests  of  their  speed  and 
endurance.  We  found  that  the  motors  were  run  at  the  highest  speed 
for  seven  or  eight  hours  without  breaking  down.  We  went  from 
there  up  to  Detroit.  There  we  saw  the  De  Haviland  fighting  ma- 
chine, a large  machine  of  the  English  type  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  War  Department  as  one  of  the  American  fighting  machines. 
They  were  equipped  with  Liberty  motors.  I did  not  go  up  in  the 
machine,  but  we  s^w  the  men  who  went  up  with  it,  including  the 
observer,  and  we  saw  the  report  they  made  when  they  came  down,  as 
to  what  they  considered  the  vibration  of  the  motor,  its  speed,  and 
everything  else. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  this  a 12-cvlinder  motor? 

Mr.  W ALCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  they  not  originally  start  with  an  8-cylinder 
motor  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  wanted  higher  power  than  that. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  that  prove  to  be  inadequate  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  That  proved  to  be  adequate  up  to  the  power  limit. 
Word  came  from  France  that  the  Germans  were  using  engines  of 
350  and  400  horsepower,  and  it  was  necessary  to  meet  it.  The  Lib- 
erty motor  was  then  increased  to  a 12-cylinder  motor,  and  it  has 
developed  400  and  435  horsepower  under  test.  Since  our  visit  we 
have  been  keeping  in  touch  as  best  we  could  with  the  development  of 
the  motor  and  what  it  has  done  under  test.  We  have  had,  or  at  least 
Dr.  Stratton  has  had,  reports  from  both  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to 
what  has  been  done.  Those  two  aircraft  or  flying  boats  that  you 
have  been  seeing  around  here  every  afternoon  are  driven  by  Liberty 
motors.  One  of  them  has  gone  back  and  forth  from  Fortress  Monroe 
to  Washington.  One  of  them,  according  to  Admiral  Taylors  report, 
has  made  the  trip  five  times  and  has  been  flying  around  Washington 
a great  deal,  and  has  never  had  the  least  stoppage.  In  the  case  of 
some  of  the  motors  that  the}7  were  trying  out  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  they 
found  that  after  they  got  to  flying  they  had  difficulties  with  the 
oiling  system,  which  showed  that  the  oil  feed  was  not  ample,  and 
the  engines  began  to  heat.  They  then  ordered  all  of  those  engines 
that  were  there  to  be  taken  back  to  the  factory  and  equipped  with  a 
forced  oil-feeding  system,  and  that  has  been  done.  Since  that  has 
been  done  they  have  had  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  quite  a radical  change  in  the  machine,  was 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  was  proposed  very  early,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  might  have  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  cylinders  did  the  foreign  machines  have 
that  were  examined  at  the  time  we  began  to  manufacture  our  Liberty 
motor  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Most  of  them  had  eight. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  many  cylinders  do  the  high-powered  machines 
that  the  French,  English,  and  Germans  are  now  using  have? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Some  have  8 and  some  have  12. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  the  Liberty  motor  have  a magneto  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  They  can  use  either  system.  I do  not  know  just 
what  the  latest  design  is  on  that.  They  started  with  the  other 
system. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  a storage  battery. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  not  all  the  foreign  machines  have  magnetos? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I think  so,  but  I am  not  positive  on  that. 

Now,  I do  not  want  to  claim  too  much  credit,  as  it  were,  for  this 
committee 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  trying  to  get  you  to  claim  credit,  but  I 
am  t lying  to  get  you  to  take  the  responsibility  you  ought  to  take. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  that  the  question  of  the 
fitness  of  the  Liberty  motor  for  the  planes  that  have  been  developed 
and  its  adjustment  to  the  planes  is  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  that  is  a thing  which  will  largely  be  worked  out  by  them. 
We  try  to  keep  familiar  with  it,  but  at  the  present  time  this  question 
as  a whole  or  this  question  as  to  whether  the  engine  is  a success  as 
adjusted  to  the  planes  is  one  that  has  not  been  submitted  to  us.  Yet 
I think  that  we  all  have  our  opinions,  and  as  you  have  asked  for  our 
personal  opinion,  we  are  giving  it. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Resuming  my  statement,  I will  say  that  after  our 
return  we  got  frequent  reports,  and  we  have  asked  both  Col.  Deeds 
and  Gen.  Squier  and  other  Army  experts  to  keep  us  posted  from  time 
to  time  as  to  what  was  going  on.  We  have  also  asked  Admiral 
Taylor  to  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  the  experiment  with  the 
engines  in  the  flying  boats.  They  have  been  very  successful.  I have 
asked  Col.  Deeds  what  was  the  result  of  the  tests  going  on  at  St. 
Charles,  where  they  have  had  four  or  five  Liberty  motors  on  De  Hav- 
iland  planes,  and  he  said  that  they  were  trying  them  out  this  week 
to  determine  their  speed  and  endurance.  He  stated  that  four  ma- 
chines have  been  flying  500  miles  a day  for  the  last  week  without 
any  failures.  I also  asked  him  about  the  speed,  and  he  said,  in- 
formally, that,  without  flying  over  measured  courses  so  as  to  make  it 
strictly  official — that  is,  where  they  have  observers  at  different  points, 
and  all  that — they  were  developing  with  that  heavy  machine  110 
miles  an  hour;  and  the  report  comes  that  under  rapid-flight  condi- 
tions, where  they  are  forced  up  to  the  highest  speed,  they  were  mak- 
ing 135  miles  per  hour  with  the  Liberty  motor  on  that  heavy  machine. 
We  can  get  the  official  figures  on  that  by  the  end  of  this  wTeek,  when 
the  reports  come  in.  We  have  endeavored  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  Liberty  engine,  and  when  you  ask  me  privately  what  I think 
about  its  success,  I say  that  I believe  it  will  do  all  that  is  asked  of  it. 
I have  here  the  production  statement  up  to  March  25.  There  were 
186  Liberty  motors  completed,  including  those  now  being  tested. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I did  not  catch  that  last  statement. 

Mr.  Walcott.  I said  there  were  186,  including  those  being  tested, 
of  the  new  machines. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Is  that  the  new  12-cylincler  motor? 

Mr.  Wolcott.  That  is  the  new  12-cylinder  motor  with  the  new 
oiling  system,  because  they  found  that  in  actual  flying  the  power 
might  fail,  leaving  the  aviator  in  the  lurch.  That  would  happen 
because  the  machine  would  not  be  supplied  with  oil,  and,  of  course, 
that  would  stop  the  engine. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  making  that  change,  have  they  gone  back  to 
the  foreign  practice? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  the  foreign  practice  is  not  universally 
forced  feeding.  The  idea  of  forced  feeding  is  something  rather  new 
and  is  a decided  improvement. 

Mr.  Walcott.  I have  learned  that  the  Germans  have  just  de- 
veloped a new  high-powered  engine,  an  improved  Mercedes,  that 
is  more  like  the  liberty  motor  than  any  that  has  been  made.  That 
motor  has  been  gradually  improved  by  experience  and  scientific  ex- 
periments. I have  a list  of  some  of  the  English  machines  here,  and 
I find  there  are  eight  of  them.  There  are  eight  different  engines 
that  they  have  been  trying  out  experimentally,  and  some  in  actual 
living.  Both  the  English  and  French  have  asked  for  a large  supply 
of  liberty  motors  as  soon  as  they  can  be  made  and  delivered  to  them. 
Their  expert  board  over  here  who  have  followed  the  experiments 
and  work  in  the  shops,  and  studied  them  in  every  way,  have  recom- 
mended to  their  home  board  that  they  buy  liberty  motors,  and  re- 
quests have  come  for  a large  number,  both  from  the  English  and 
the  French.  * 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  is  the  only  engine  we  have  to  give  them,  is  it 
not  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  No,  sir;  we  are  making  the  Hispano  Suiza  motor 
at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  of  those  have  we  made? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-six  of  them  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Of  what  power  are  they? 

Mr.  Walcott.  They  are  150  horsepower.  We  want  400  or  450 
horsepower  for  battle  planes.  These  English  engines  run  from  160 
horsepower  to  170,  210.  236,  240,  and  285  horsepower.  That  last  is 
the  new  Rolls-Royce  motor.  The  250  horsepower  is  for  the  heavy 
Bristol  fighter.  The  Rolls-Royce  is  the  highest  powered  of  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Then,  why  should  we  fool  with  a 150-horsepower 
motor? 

Mr.  Walcott.  They  are  for  training  machines.  Those  are  English 
machines — that  is,  the  Hispano  Suiza. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I understood  you  to  say  that  we  were  making  them. 

Mr.  Walcott.  The  Hispano  Suiza  is  a French  engine. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  are  buying  the  four,  are  we  not,  for  training 
machines  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  There  is  a contract  for  the  Hispano  Suiza.  That 
is  a 150-horsepower  motor.  They  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  training  machines.  They  have  delivered  656  motors. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  answers  the  question  in  regard  to  the  Ford 
motor.  We  have  three  other  small  engines. 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  are  making  one  called  the  Gnome  of  100  horse- 
power, and  another  motor  of  80  horsepower  for  training  machines. 
But  for  the  bomb  and  observing  planes  you  have  got  to  have  high- 
powered  engines.  You  must  have  high-powered  engines  also  for  the 
heavy  fighting  machines.  Last  year  we  took  up  the  matter  of  making 
Spad  machines,  which  is  the  small  French  fighting  machine,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  with  the  Curtiss  men  at  Buffalo — that 
is,  all  the  tools  were  made  and  the  jigs,  and  all  the  necessary  things, 
at  large  expense,  to  produce  those  machines.  In  September  or  early 
October,  1917,  word  came  from  France  to  stop  making  Spads. 
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STATEMENTS  OE  MR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  DIRECTOR  BUREAU  OE 

STANDARDS;  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  0.  SQUIER,  U.  S.  A.,  CHIEF 

SIGNAL  OFFICER;  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEE  FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  ended  our  hearing  the  other  day  we 
were  asking  you  somewhat  of  the  activities  of  the  committee  for 
aeronautics,  in  order  that  Congress  might  know  just  to  what  extent 
your  work  familiarized  you  with  and  was  an  aid  to  that  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  connection  with  aeronautics.  Can  you  now 
state  to  what  extent  your  work  has  qualified  you  to  judge,  and  to 
what  extent  you  desire  to  express  an  opinion,  as  to  the  efficiency  and 
the  satisfactory  character  of  the  Liberty  motor  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  two  services? 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  clear  up  the  situation  somewhat,  I would  state 
that  while  the  military  departments  have  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, both  directly  and  through  their  members,  questions  pertaining 
to  courses  of  training,  location  of  fields,  the  advisability  as  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  program,  and  other  matters  of  that  sort,  they  have 
looked  upon  the  committee  more  in  the  light  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical advisers,  and  have  delegated  to  the  committee  the  working  out 
of  quite  a number  of  scientific  problems.  It  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittee has  no  laboratory  facilities,  but  they  have  utilized  existing 
facilities  and  have  placed  rather  important  problems  with  various 
scientific  men  and  various  laboratories,  and  have,  I think,  con- 
tributed a good  deal  of  valuable  information  which  both  services 
have  used  in  the  working  out  of  apparatus. 

To  answer  directly  your  question,  those  who  had  the  development 
of  the  program  in  charge  found  themselves  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  an  enormous  production,  not  the  enormous  production 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  papers,  but  what  seemed  like  an  enormous 
thing  to  us  when  we  were  starting  with  nothing.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  one  hand  to  encourage  all  that  was  good  and  seemed 
promising;  on  the  other  hand,  to  devise  at  least  one  engine  which  was 
designed  to  suit  American  methods  of  manufacture ; in  other  words, 
one  which  was  susceptible  of  quantity  production,  where  the  parts 
would  be  simplified,  and  where  all  unnecessary  parts  would  be  re- 
moved. and  an  engine  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  American  methods 
(if  manufacture — that  is,  to  build  by  measurement  with  interchange- 
ability  of  parts.  In  doing  this  the  committee  was  constantly  familiar 
with  the  various  steps.  It  was  worked  out  jointly  by  the  military 
departments  and  the  committee.  When  the  first  engine  was  com- 
pleted the  committee  was  made  familiar  with  its  tests.  The  com- 
mittee supervised  certain  tests  on  this  engine;  provided  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  apparatus  such  as  a vacuum  chamber  to  ascertain 
how  this  engine  would  function  at  high  altitudes.  Questions  of  that 
kind  were  continually  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee 
answered  them  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  In  addition  to  this,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  stated  the  other  day,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  have  visited  the  plants,  and  have  kept  in  con- 
stant touch  with  the  development  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  told  us  what  you  have  done.  I 
want  to  know  now  what  you  think,  as  a result  of  what  you  have  done 
touching  this  matter. 
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Mr.  Stratton.  I can  only  say  personally  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee asked  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  make  certain  tests  of  the 
auxiliary  parts  of  the  engine,  such  as  the  carburetor  and  the  use  of 
fuel' at  high  altitudes.  The  Signal  Corps  provided  us  with  a Liberty 
eight  which  functioned  very  well,  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  never  run  an  engine  before  except  an  automobile  engine.  It  was 
necessary  to  take  it  apart  a number  of  times  and  make  little  repairs. 
At  one  time  it  was  allowed  to  run  dry,  which  was  purely  the  careless- 
ness of  the  operator  in  not  keeping  the  system  oiled.  In  a very  short 
time  he  took  it  all  to  pieces,  repaired  it.  and  put  it  together  again — 
by  a man  who  had  never  done  such  a thing  before.  I was  struck  with 
its  simplicity,  and  I have  never  seen  anything  whatever  in  the  run- 
ning of  that  engine,  or  with  the  12  which  followed,  or  with  the 
others  that  we  have  been  running  of  other  makes — I have  never  seen 
anything  whatever  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  Liberty  engine  was 
anything  other  than  what  was  expected  of  it,  and  a great  deal  more. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  no  piece  of  apparatus  developed  as 
that  was  developed  could  come  from  the  shop  perfect  at  first.  The 
very  first  engine  showed  that  certain  little  changes  should  be  made. 
Then  a half  dozen  or  so  engines  were  made,  and  in  running  the  first 
half  dozen  or  so  other  little  changes  were  found  necessary.  That  is 
always  the  case  when  a new  thing  is  being  developed  for  production. 
We  usually  think  that  three  such  steps  are  necessary. 

There  is  first  the  experimental  machine  which  is  thrown  together 
and  run.  then  a small  number  is  made,  and  the  machines  are  tested 
out  in  practice — this  is  generally  true  of  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery— and  not  until  the  third  lot  do  you  reach  the  production 
stage,  and  the  Liberty  engine  went  through  those  steps.  That  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  was  the  last  step  reached? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Oh,  I should  say  they  began  putting  it  in  produc- 
tion in  September  or  October.  The  first  step 

Mr.  Gillett  (interposing).  I mean  when  had  the  last  step  been 
finished  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  last  step  began  about  the  1st  of  October.  I 
should  say,  and  is  in  progress  now : that  is,  production. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I mean  when  had  you  got  down  to  your  finished  or 
accepted  engine? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I imagine  it  was  about  the  1st  of  October.  Per- 
haps Col.  Deeds  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Col.  Deeds.  There  have  been  some  changes  up  as  late  as  the  latter 
part  of  February  or  the  1st  of  March. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I think  what  Mr.  Gillett  wants  to  know  is  when  did 
you  decide  upon  the  drawings  that  were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
various  manufacturers  for  production. 

Col.  Deeds.  Along  in  October. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Was  that  what  you  wanted  to  know,  Mr.  Gillett  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xow,  I want  to  state  that  our  experience  with  the 
engine,  speaking  for  myself  and  for  the  committee  as  a scientific  com- 
mittee, has  been  confined  to  the  performance  of  the  engine  from  the 
laboratory  standpoint  or  rather  the  engineering  standpoint — that  is, 
we  can  go  so  far  with  the  engine  on  the  test  block,  the  dynamometer, 
and  make  certain  measurements  and  do  a great  deal  along  that  line 
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and  can  predict  pretty  well  what  an  engine  will  do,  but  after  all, 
there  is  the  final  try  out  in  the  plane  itself,  which  has  been  done  by 
the  aviators  of  the  military  departments  involved. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  way  it  showed 
up  in  laboratory  tests,  is  the  Liberty  motor  as  finally  evoluted  to  the 
point  where  quantity  production  was  undertaken  to  your  mind  a 
satisfactory  and  desirable  motor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  much  more  satisfactory  than  I 
thought  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  had  some  opportunity  for  observ- 
ing the  motor  in  flight? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  the  ground;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  that  experience,  based  upon  your  knowledge 
of  the  motor  from  a scientific  and  laboratory  view  of  it,  what  is  your 
judgment  touching  the  Liberty  motor? 

Mr.  Stratton.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Liberty  engine  will  proba- 
bly be  the  greatest  factor,  the  greatest  single  factor,  in  the  solution 
of  the  big  problem  before  us  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  then,  from  your  standpoint, 
the  Liberty  motor  is  a satisfactory  American  development? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  a most  remarkable  one,  and  the  most 
remarkable  thing  I have  ever  come  in  contact  with  in  the  mechanical 
line  of  development.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  condition  of 
the  industry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  time  it  has  taken  are 
considered. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  leaving  the  motor  proper,  has  there  been 
anything  in  your  experimentation  or  in  your  experience  as  an  ob- 
server at  the  plants  where  the  motor  and  other  parts  were  being  man- 
ufactured to  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  shaft  by  which  the  power  of 
the  motor  is  transmitted  to  the  propeller,  or  the  propeller  itself,  is 
unsatisfactory;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  your  experience  been 
of  such  character  as  to  make  you  willing  to  state  whether,  in  your 
judgment,  they  are  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Srtatton.  We  have  not  had  the  slightest  indication  of  any 
weakness  or  failure  in  the  crank  shaft.  The  propeller,  of  course,  is 
an  entirely  separate  thing.  You  can  put  on  any  sort  of  propeller 
and  there  is  no  connection  between  the  propeller  and  the  Liberty 
engine. 

The  Chairman.  Not  necessarily,  of  course,  but  we  are  developing 
presumably  also  a standard  propeller. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
The  crank  shaft  is  a very  important  matter  and  very  vital,  and  I 
know  that  in  the  design  of  that  crank  shaft  the  very  best  materials 
available  and  the  very  best  manufacturers  in  this  country  were  taken 
a da  vantage  of,  and  the  shaft  in  the  engines  that  we  have  had  under 
observation  have  given  us  no  trouble  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  sufficiently  familiar  by  inspection 
with  the  plants  that  have  been  created  or  modified  for  quantity  pro- 
duction of  the  Liberty  motor  to  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  that  work  has  been  done,  and  as  to  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  way  of  output? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  it? 
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Mr.  Stratton*  I have  visited  the  plants  on  three  different  occa- 
sions. 

The  Chairman.  What  plants? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  Packard  plant — not  all  of  them  on  three  dif 
ferent  occasions — the  Ford  plant  making  the  forgings  for  the  cylin- 
ders and  the  Lincoln  Motors  Co. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  is  that  last  company  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  Detroit,  and  it  was  developed  entirely  for  this 
purpose.  There,  in  November,  was  a very  large  plant  built  and 
being  tooled  especially  for  the  turning  out  of  this  engine,  and  I 
understand  production  is  now  coming  in  from  that  plant,  or  very 
soon  will  be. 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes;  the  Lincoln  Motors  Co.  produced  last  week  50 
engines. 

Mr.  Stratton.  And  when  that  plant  gets  into  full  operation  it 
will  astonish  you  as  to  the  number  of  engines  it  will  turn  out.  I 
saw  one  of  the  most  marvelous  things  at  the  Ford  plant.  It  was 
said  by  the  men  designing  the  Liberty  engine — I was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  engineers — that  the  cylinder  had  to  be  bored  out 
from  the  solid.  The  best  foreign  practice  bores  a cylinder  out  from 
the  solid.  Mr.  Ford  took  a tube  so  long  [indicating],  cut  it  in  two, 
arranged  his  presses  that  press  the  bodies  of  the  Ford  automobile 
in  such  shape  that  in  November  he  was  turning  out  over  1,200  of 
these  forgings  per  day  and  was  preparing  to  double  it.  Now.  1,200 
of  those  cylinders  per  day  means  100  Liberty  engines  per  day,  and 
I never  saw  a nicer  piece  of  forging,  and  I understand  that  those 
forgings  are  being  used  entirely  in  the  production  of  this  engine. 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  been  developed  and  tested  to  show 
whether  they  have  the  strength  that  one  cut  out  of  a solid  piece  of 
steel  would  have. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  The  tube  ought  to  give  better  results 
than  the  solid,  because  the  solid  piece  is  very  often,  especially  the 
larger  the  piece,  more  apt  to  have  flaws. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  consider  both  the  design  of  the  engine 
itself  and  the  method  now  existing  for  quantity  production  of  it  to 
be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I think  the  public  in  discussing  this 
matter  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  there  is  nothing  new  or  practically 
nothing  new  in  the  Liberty  engine.  These  gentlemen  sat  around  a 
table,  and  I admire  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Vincent 
and  those  people  who  have  been  competitors,  went  to  work  and 
studied  out  these  things.  They  said,  “We  will  put  it  all  in  to- 
gether and  we  will  put  nothing  into  this  design  except  what  we  all 
agree  upon,”  and  there  has  never  been  a question  as  to  patents  or  as 
to  who  did  this  or  who  did  that,  and  nothing  has  gone  into  that 
engine  except  what  has  been  tried  out  either  here  or  abroad.  There 
is  nothing  new  in  it,  and  the  best  has  been  accepted.  The  big  thing 
about  the  Liberty  engine  is  that  it  is  designed  for  quantity  produc- 
tion according  to  American  methods. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  coming  back  to  a matter  which  was  testified 
to  somewhat  by  Dr  Walcott,  as  I gathered  from  his  testimony,  it 
was  to  the  effect  that  development  of  aeroplanes  abroad  was  such  as 
to  make  it  desirable  to  no  longer  build,  except  for  training  purposes, 
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the  lighter  and  slower  machines;  and  that  inasmuch  as  we  were 
building  three  types  of  engines  that  did  develop  sufficient  horsepower 
for  machines  used  for  training  purposes,  that  it  was  determined  not 
to  use  and  not  to  manufacture  the  Liberty  motor  in  eight  cylinders 
for  such  purpose  in  connection  with  machines  for  training  purposes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  statements  have  been  made  by  the  press  and 
elsewhere  that  the  real  fact  was  that  the  eight-cylinder  engine  proved 
unsatisfactory ; that  it  did  not  function  right ; and  that  it  was  aban- 
doned for  the  12.  not  for  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated,  but 
because  it  was  not  a satisfactory  engine.  What,  if  anything,  do  you 
know  about  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  statements  are  not  true.  I happen ‘to  know 
by  being  with  the  designers  of  the  engine,  when  I heard  them  say, 
“ Well,  it  looks  as  if  the  eight  would  be  too  small  by  the  time  we  arrive 
at  quantity  production  and  that  the  great  need  at  present  is  for  a 
larger  engine.”  Word  came  from  across  the  water  that  the  larger 
machines  were  being  developed  both  for  fighting  and  bombing.  This 
question  has  been  somewhat  confused  by  not  keeping  in  mind  or  by 
the  public  not  being  familiar  with,  the  two  phases  of  production. 
Our  first  problem  here  was  to  get  quickly  the  three  kinds  of  planes, 
and  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  needed  training  planes  here  and 
they  required  small  engines  and  we  were  building  small  engines  here 
at  the  time,  the  Curtiss  engine,  the  Hall-Scott,  and  some  Hispano- 
Suiza.  So,  naturally,  the  logical  and  the  engineering  thing  to  do 
was  to  build  first  the  thing  that  we  needed  here  and  that  we  were 
already  building  for  the  first  part  of  our  program.  The  allies  were 
building  fighting  machines  and  they  were  being  developed  on  the 
spot.  They  were  changing,  and  changing  very  rapidly.  I used  to 
feel  sorry  for  these  gentlemen  who  had  to  work  out  the  program  be- 
cause word  would  continually  come  from  the  other  side  as  to  changes 
of  planes.  Therefore,  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  first 
fighting  planes  abroad  where  they  were  needed  and  where  they  were 
equipped  to  work  them  out.  Also  the  large  plane  was  beginning  to 
appear.  It  was  worked  out  in  Italy  and  they  developed  a very  satis- 
factory large  plane.  Therefore  the  first  large  planes  were  ordered 
from  that  source,  which  was  the  first  immediate  source  or  first  avail- 
able source.  Now,  the  second  step  is  that  all  of  those  will  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  the  bombing  plane,  the  fighting  plane,  and  the 
practice  plane,  and  all  are  being  provided  for  now.  I understand 
that  is  contemplated  now  and  that  requires  a full  line  of  engines. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  there  was  necessarily  involved  in  a rapidly 
evoluting  science  or  art,  where  time  wTas  also  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, this  problem : How  far,  needing  machines,  we  were  warranted 
in  delaying  production  of  those  machines  in  order  to  obtain  a machine 
that  would,  when  obtained,  represent  the  most  advanced  skill  and 
art  in  the  making  of  that  machine.  How  far,  if  at  all,  did  your 
committee  undertake  to  function  upon  that  fundamental  problem? 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  to  the  first  part  of  your  question,  no  delay  was 
possible  and  no  delay  was  caused,  and  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  that  not  only  did  this  committee  advise  the  military  depart- 
ments, but  the  military  departments  have  developed  to  the  utmost 
everything  that  was  in  existence  at  the  time  that  bid  fair  to  be  worth 
developing.  I want  to  say  in  behalf  of  the  two  military  departments 
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that  they  exercised  the  utmost  liberality,  but  they  had  to  decide  upon 
something.  It  was  absolute!}7  necessar}7  for  them  to  decide  upon  a 
few  good  things ; but  everything  that  came  along  that  had  some  ele- 
ment of  promise  was  referred  to  the  National  Advisory  Committee, 
and  the  few  experts  we  had  went  into  them  most  thoroughly ; and  it 
is  one  of  the  things  that  the  committee  did  which  I look  back  upon 
with  very  great  pleasure. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  translate  into  concrete  things  both  my 
question  and  your  answer.  I understand  that  you  are  now  obtaining 
machines  for  training  purposes  to  the  full- extent  they  are  needed, 
including  a reserve? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  You  must  ask  some  of  these  questions  of  the 
military  gentlemen  here. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I also  understand  there  has  been  so  far  obtained 
through  American  manufacture  but  a very  limited  number  of  what 
might  be  called  fighting  planes? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  true,  the  question  arises  whether  or  not 
for  the  sake  of  getting  fighting  planes,  even  though  they  were  not  the 
most  ideal  fighting  planes,  it  would  not  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  have  taken  some  established  types  and  have  gone  into  their  manu- 
facture, conducting  in  the  meanwhile  on  the  side  such  experiments 
for  the  development  of  a better  type  as  might  be  desirable. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  did  not  take  anything  but  established  types, 
and  they  developed  the  Liberty  engine  because  there  was  no  iarge 
engine  developed  or  adapted  to  large  quantity  production. 

The  Chairman.  But  wait  just  a moment  ; you  did  not  quite  catch 
what  I mean.  They  have  developed  a machine  in  such  quantity  that 
they  are  fully  supplied  with  it  for  training  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  machine  represented  a very  close  approxi- 
mation to  what  was  at  one  time  the  fighting  machine.  The  question 
is  this,  and  I ask  the  question  not  as  expressing  an  opinion,  but  to 
get  an  opinion,  whether  you  ought  not  to  have  manufactured  a 
developed  type  so  as  to  get  quantity  quickly  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  what  they  did  do. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  what  they  did  do,  how  comes  it  that  you 
have  only  training  machines  and  practically  no  fighting  machines? 

Mr.  Stratton.  From  what  I have  seen  they  did  precisely  that 
thing.  They  took  up  first  the  things  that  were  developed  in  this 
country  and  developed  them  to  their  fullest  extent.  A training  ma- 
chine was  made  here  in  the  Curtiss  JN-4,  which  was  worked  out 
and,  as  I understand,  has  not  been  changed  to  any  great  extent.  The 
fighting  machines  were  taken  from  the  other  side,  because  none  was 
worked  out  here,  and  it  was  planned  to  duplicate  at  first  the  fighting 
machine  from  abroad.  Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact?  Is  not  this  what  you 
did:  When  it  came  to  the  fighting  machine  you  constantly  got 
advices  from  abroad 

Mr.  Stratton  (interposing).  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a moment.  Showing  development,  and  you 
went  ahead  not  only  to  try  to  keep  abreast  of  the  developments  as 
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they  occurred  abroad  but  to  anticipate  those  that  you  could  see  were 
coming  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  you  did  that,  did  you  not  do  it  at  the 
price  of  time  in  production  of  fighting  machines ; and  if  so,  were  you 
justified  in  so  doing? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  would  be  justified  in  doing  it  to  a certain 
extent.  There  are  two  contrary  factors.  You  can  not  be  changing 
a thing  every  day  and  go  into  quantity  production.  The  two  things 
are  opposite.  You  have  to  compromise,  but  little  delay  has  been 
caused  by  this  fact,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  explained. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I put  to  you  my  fundamental 
question,  which  I said  was  the  fundamental  question  confronting  the 
service  and  confronting  your  committee.  How  far  your  committee 
functioned,  how  far  you  assumed  to  say  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
“ You  are  not  justified  in  undertaking  this  refinement  or  problem 
because  of  the  loss  of  time,”  and  whether,  in  your  judgment,  what  has 
been  done  in  view  of  the  shortage  in  fighting  machines  has  been  and 
is  warranted? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Those  matters  were  discussed  before  our  committee, 
and  the  military  men  served  on  the  committee.  The  committee  ap- 
proved the  program  and  plan  adopted.  I do  not  remember  of  any 
formal  approval,  but  the  matters  were  continually  before  us,  and  as 
far  as  I know  the  committee  approved  the  plan  adopted.  But  I am 
unwilling  to  state  that  there  was  any  considerable  delay.  I think 
the  fact  that  fighting  machines  and  bombing  machines  were  ordered 
abroad  covers  that  period  while  we  were  getting  into  production,  and 
I think  that  the  course  adopted  was  the  quickest  and  most  advan- 
tageous course  to  us.  It  is  wrong  for  us  to  say  that  there  are  no 
fighting  planes  abroad.  I am  convinced  from  what  I have  seen  that 
these  gentlemen  are  meeting  the  requirements  from  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  statement  is  made  that  we  have  no  fighting 
planes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  No  American  fighting  planes. 

The  Chairman.  What  I have  spoken  of  is  that  there  has  been 
practically  no  production  in  America  of  fighting  planes. 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  the  middle  of  February  I saw  at  least  15  or  20 
American  fighting  planes  on  the  floor  at  one  plant.  I do  not  know 
how  many  have  been  turned  out  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  Much  of  the  development,  as  I understand  it,  in 
connection  with  the  fighting  machines,  and  much  of  the  cause  for 
delay,  as  I am  told,  lies  not  simply  in  the  machine  nor  in  the  flying 
machine  proper,  but  it  lies  in  the  adjustment  to  the  machine  and  en- 
gine of  those  accessories  that  are  necessary  to  use  the  flying  machines 
as  a fighting  implement — putting  the  armament  on,  the  arrangement 
for  the  use  of  bombs,  and  various  and  sundry  other  things.  To  what 
extent,  if  at  all,  has  the  committee  undertaken  to  function  on  these 
matters  and  to  what  extent  have  the  problems,  if  there  have  been 
problems  of  that  kind,  been  submitted  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Stratton.  These  problems  have  all  been  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee and  submitted  to  the  committee  at  its  regular  meetings  by  the 
military  members  of  the  committee,  and  we  have,  as  a committee, 
agreed  to  the  program  and  agreed  to  the  general  layout  in  regard  to 
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those  things.  In  regard  to  the  apparatus  on  the  planes,  that  has 
been  submitted  to  the  committee.  Take,  for  instance,  the  instru- 
ments— the  question  as  to  the  kind  of  instruments  has  been  submitted 
to  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  first  things  the  committee  did  was 
to  pass  upon  the  types  of  the  instruments  and  encourage  their  manu-’ 
facture  in  this  country.  There  were  a good  many  that  could  not  be 
had  in  this  country.  The  committee  has  taken  that  up  with  the 
manufacturers,  advising  as  to  the  types  of  instruments  and  as  to  the 
production  of  them.  But — there  is  one  more  point — wThen  you  are 
speaking  of  delay,  you  are  referring  to  some  standard,  some  plan 
that  somebody  has  fixed  upon  away  beyond  what  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  people  who  have  done  it  the  people 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I rather  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  record  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 
Statements  have  been  made  here  and  before  other  committees  of 
Congress  as  to  what  might  be  expected  in  the  way  of  output. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I have  seen  many  extravagant  statements  in  the 
papers  as  to  what  might  be  expected  which,  if  taken  as  the  level  or 
the  standard,  would  show  a very  serious  delay. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I want  to  ask  you,  aside  from  that,  in  the 
problems  presented  in  these  very  refinements,  these  details  of  the 
fighting  machines  that  are  presented  in  connection  with  a motor 
and  the  type  of  machine  itself,  how  far  has  the  zeal  of  men  to  have 
the  last  and  the  best  thing  resulted  in  delay  in  obtaining  something 
which  was  good,  but  not  the  best? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I do  not  believe  there  has  been  any  delay  except  in 
a change  of  type,  made  at  the  request  of  experts  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  there  have  been  a number  of  instru- 
ments that  you  have  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  machine  and 
necessary  in  its  use,  and  there  have  been  a number  of  guns,  a number 
of  photographic  arrangements — what  has  been  the  tendency,  has 
there  not  been  constantly  a tendency  to  develop  the  very  latest  re- 
finements, and  have  not  matters  been  postponed  for  quantity  produc- 
tion. because  of  the  statement  that  we  are  about  to  get  and  we  have 
under  wav,  or  we  understand  that  there  will  be  developed,  a type 
that  will  be  very  much  superior?  For  instance,  in  regard  to  pho- 
tography, is  there  not  right  nowT  going  on  a development  in  connec- 
tion with  the  character  of  photographic  machine  that  has  not  yet 
been  adopted? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I think  that  when  those  planes  are 
ready  for  service  the  best  that  is  available  will  be  used.  I do  not 
believe  that  the  development  which  should  always  go  on  is  holding 
things  up. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  main  question  that  I sought  your 
opinion  on. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I am  not  in  a position  to  speak  from  the  ordnance 
standpoint.  I have  not  kept  in  touch  with  that.  So  far  as  the  in- 
struments of  navigation  and  the  photographic  machines  are  con- 
cerned. those  planes  will  be  equipped  with  instruments  equal  to  any 
abroad  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  saying  that.  That  is  not  the  question. 
It  may  be  that  they  will  be  equipped  with  even  superior  ones.  The 
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question  I am  asking  is  whether  in  the  desire  to  equip  them  with  the 
most  efficient  there  has  not  been  such  a delay  in  getting  the  machine 
itself  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  not  for  the  instruments,  and  the  pushing 
of  the  machines  has  gone  right  ahead  regardless  of  the  instruments. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  get  the  engine  and  the  plane  it  is  not 
of  value,  except  as  an  exhibit,  unless  it  is  equipped  and  put  into  the 
field.  Has  the  final  equipment  and  putting  into  the  field  as  a fighting 
unit,  to  be  used  by  live  men,  been  delayed  by  virtue  of  the  desire  to 
refine  and  procure  some  of  the  things  that  go  on  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I do  not  think  so,  but  I am  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  navigation  instruments  and  photographic  machines.  I am 
not  familiar  with  the  ordnance  end  of  it.  I am  sure  that‘ there  has 
been  no  delay  from  the  standpoint  of  the  navigation  instruments  and 
the  photographic  instruments,  but  it  is  very  important  that  develop- 
ment should  go  on  and  is  going  on. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably,  but  it  is  equally  important  that 
the  procurement  of  a thing  vitally  needed  shall  not  be  delayed  until 
somebody  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  utmost  refinement  has  been 
obtained  in  something  incident  to  the  machine  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I have  not  come  into  contact  with  any  of  that  sort 
of  thing. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  statement  that  we  desire  to  have  made. 


Friday,  April  5,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  REAR  ADMIRAL  DAVID  W.  TAYLOR,  UNITED 

STATES  NAVY,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COM- 
MITTEE FOR  AERONAUTICS. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT, 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  you  have  been  engaged  with  the  Army 
directly  in  the  determination  and  creation  of  aircraft  for  the  use  of 
the  two  services? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Aircraft 
Board  since  it  was  formed,  a little  less  than  one  year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
way  the  Aircraft  Board  has  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  services,  I think,  have  availed  themselves 
more  directly  of  the  advisory  committee  than  has  the  Aircraft 
Board  proper.  I mean  the  two  services.  They  both  have  referred  a 
number  of  problems  to  the  advisory  committee,  problems  especially 
of  a scientific  nature  and  that  kind  of  thing  which  the  advisory 
committee  was  best  qualified  to  deal  with 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a member  also  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  such  a member,  to  what  extent  have  you  kept 
the  advisor}'  committee  acquainted  with  the  developments  in  the 
actual  production  of  machines  and  with  the  problems  that  have  been 
met  in  such  production  ? 
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Admiral  Taylor.  They  have  been  kept  acquainted  not  formally, 
but  informally  at  the  meetings.  We  meet  once  a month  regularly  and 
oftener  when  matters  come  up  requiring  consideration  and  discussion. 
A number  of  the  subcommittees  under  the  advisory  committee  in- 
clude subordinates  under  the  Navy  and  under  the  Army.  There  are 
several  of  the  subordinates  of  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and  Re- 
pair who  are  members  of  15  or  so  subcommittees  of  the  advisory 
committee.  So  that  the  advisory'  committee  is  very  well  informed 
as  to  the  activities  going  on  in  the  development  of  aircraft. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  any,  limitation  as  to  the  character  of  the 
activities  that  should  be  performed  by  the  advisory  committee  has 
been  adopted  or  followed  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  Advisory  Committee,  under  the  law  con- 
stituting it.  is  primarily  for  the  development  of  aircraft  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view,  more  than  from  the  industrial  point  of 
view.  However,  when  the  services  have  called  upon  the  Advisory 
Committee  they  have  not  restricted  themselves  to  that  aspect  of  the 
situation.  I think  that  is  the  reason  that  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board  was  established.  There  has  been  a feeling  that  the  Advisory 
Committee  should  deal  primarily  with  the  scientific  and  research 
aspect  of  the  problem,  more  than  with  the  industrial  aspect  of  the 
problem. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  creating  the  committee  provides  in  one 
of  the  provisos : 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  scientific  study  of  the  problems  of  flight,  with  a view 
to  their  practical  solution,  and  to  determine  the  problems  which  should  be 
experimentally  attacked,  and  to  discuss  their  solution  and  their  application  to 
practical  questions. 

Admiral  Taylor.  That  is  being  generally  done.  The  Advisory 
Committee  is  building  a laboratory  at  Langley  Field,  and  a wind 
tunnel,  but  they  are  not  completed  yet.  We  are  constantly  making 
experiments  and  investigations  for  them  in  the  wind  tunnel  that  we 
have  at  the  Washington  yard.  We  can  refer  some  problem  to  them 
or  refer  some  inventor  to  them,  and  they  will  recommend  that  we 
make  experiments  and  investigate  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  construction  of  that  phase  of  the  law 
that  I have  just  read  that  it  is  the  function  of  this  committee  to 
determine  the  practicability  of  action  that  is  being  taken  by  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  in  the  development  of  aircraft? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Not  necessarily.  The  duties  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  are  primarily  research  and  matters  of  that  kind  ; but,  as 
a matter  of  fgct.  they  have  been  fully  informed  as  to  development. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  undertaken,  as  a committee,  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  those  developments  were  along  lines  that  were 
justified? 

Admiral  Taylor.  From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  yes,  sir:  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  no.  sir.  The  development  of  aircraft  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  has  to  be  considered  not  only  from  the  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  but  the  military  features. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  there  will  be  a twilight  zone  where 
one  will  overlap  on  to  the  other  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  That  is  perfectly  true. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  the  committee  undertaken  to  function  to 
this  extent,  of  determining  the  justification  for  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  a type  or  the  abandonment  of  one  adopted? 

Admiral  Taylor.  In  some  cases ; yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Primarily,  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  new  types,  whether  they  are  worthy  of  investigation.  The  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  a type,  however,  in  the  end  depends  upon  the 
results  of  experiment,  and  the  performance  of  the  plane  built  of 
that  type. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  undertaken  to  function  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  not  whether  a new  type  was  practicable  from  a scientific  or 
any  other  standpoint,  but  whether,  assuming  such  type  could  be 
made,  the  delay  in  making  it,  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  plans, 
drawings,  and  equipment,  the  making  of  another  was  justified  by 
virtue  of  the  advantage  obtained  from  the  new  as  against  the  older 
type  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I do  not  recall  that  particular  problem  having 
been  passed  upon  by  either  the  Advisory  Committee  or  any  other 
committee,  because  we  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  not  abandoned  any 
type  that  we  have  undertaken  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  still  possible. 

Admiral  Taylor.  We  are  reaching  that  stage  possibly  now.  It 
is  probable  that  as  we  improve  the  types,  particularly  the  training 
machines,  we  will  give  up  older  types. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  failure  to  adopt  a type  because  of  the 
desirability  to  develop  a new  type,  have  they  functioned  on  the  sen- 
sibleness of  such  a course? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I do  not  recall  that  having  been  referred  to  them 
or  considered  by  them.  Not  while  I was  a member  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  consider  that  a part  of  their  function? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir.  The  question  of  the  adoption  of  planes 
which  should  be  built  as  regards  the  Navy  is  a subject  primarily  for 
the  General  Board  and  the  operating  people.  The  military  charac- 
teristics or  the  essential  features  of  the  planes  that  should  be  built 
and  the  broad  question  of  adoption  must  necessarily  be  settled  by 
the  military  people.  When  the  military  characteristics  are  settled, 
then  it  is  up  to  the  technical  people  to  produce  planes  having  those 
characteristics.  That  is  where  we  get  the  advice  of  the  committee 
as  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  development  of  the  art. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  military  people  function  on  and  obtain 
the  judgment  of  anybody  else  on  the  problem  of  how  far  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  type  justifies  the  delay? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Yes.  The  question  of  delay  is  essentially  a mili- 
tary problem,  and,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  that  question 
comes  up  in  some  form  or  another  constantly.  It  is  up  right  now  in 
some  cases.  The  question  as  to  when  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
abandon  one  type  and  build  only  the  improved  type  would  be  one 
primarily  for  the  consideration  of  the  Aircraft  Board.  It  would  be 
necessary  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  work  in  the  factories 
and  when  the  new  type  could  be  put  into  production.  For  instance, 
the  putting  into  production  of  a new  type  of  airplane  is  a much 
more  difficult  thing  than  most  people  realize.  It  is  a much  more 
difficult  problem  than  I realized  until  I found  out  some  of  the 
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troubles.  For  instance,  we  have  to  have  about  1,500  plans  to  make 
one  of  our  smaller  airplanes.  That  alone  requires  a great  deal  of 
time. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  plane  and  the  engine? 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  plane  alone. 

The  Chairman.  That  determination  has  not  been  at  all  affected  by 
advice  from  the  Advisory  Committee? 

Admiral  Taylor.  In  no  case  that  I recall.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  has  been  very  little  occasion  for  a determination  of  that  kind 
during  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  to  judge  by  the  latter  statement  that  there 
has  been  practically  no  abandonment  of  a type  or  failure  to  adopt  a 
type  because  of  a consequent  delay  and  because  of  the  development  of 
an  improved  type? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Not  on  anything  which  has  originated  in  this 
country.  There  has  been  some  change  on  recommendations  from 
abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Has  not  that  been  really  the  constant  situation? 
Have  you  not  constantly  been  receiving  advice  as  to  the  evolution  of 
fighting  planes  abroad,  with  a constant  abandonment  of  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  designs  as  a result  of  the  new  device? 

Admiral  Taylor.  There  was  one  case.  Gen.  Squier  can  tell  you 
better  about  that.  There  was  one  case  of  a plane  which  had  not 
reached  the  production  stage,  and  it  was  abandoned,  as  I recall  it, 
on  the  advice  from  abroad  that  it  was  more  desirable  to  build  other 
types. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  as  you  have  to  qualify  in  so  many  ways, 
perhaps  you  can  qualify  as  a critic.  Now,  forgetting  for  the  moment 
that  you  are  a member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 
and  viewing  it  from  the  outside  and  yet  as  a member  of  it,  to  what 
extent  has  it  been  of  value  to  your  service  in  the  development  of 
aircraft  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  It  has  been  of  great  value  as  the  repository  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  it  should  be  of  more  value  as  time  goes 
on  and  as  the  plans  of  the  committee  are  carried  out  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  information  available  to  all  designers  and  people 
connected  with  the  aircraft  industry.  Of  course,  it  is  a little  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  separate  myself  in  that  way.  We  are  constantly,  as 
I have  said,  doing  work  at  the  suggestion  of  the  advisory  committee. 
I think  it  was  only  a couple  of  weeks  ago  that  they  went  into  the 
question  of  a new  type  of  plane  which  seemed  to  be  interesting,  and 
they  recommended  that  we  make  an  investigation  of  it,  which  is 
being  done,  and  we  will  furnish  them  with  the  result. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  because  of  the  constant  repetition  of 
criticism.  I would  like  to  have  you  state  how  far  your  experimenta- 
tion and  desire  to  expand  in  the  future  is  interfering  with  the  neces- 
sary work  of  creating  actual  fighting  machines. 

Admiral  Taylor.  Not  a bit.  We  are  building  machines  to  the 
limit  of  our  capacity  that  we  know  will  be  useful  for  certain  pur- 
poses. We  are  also,  as  everyone  else  in  the  aircraft  business  is,  trying 
to  develop  new  and  improved  types  of  machines.  Now,  the  facilities 
which  are  being  used  for  their  development  would  not  have  any  large 
productive  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  being  used  for  devel- 
opment is  not  materially  affecting  production. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  also  of  the  energies  of  men  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Men  who  are  good  designers  and  experimenters, 
as  a rule,  are  not  good  producers.  That  is  something  that  we  must 
do.  No  one  who  has  to  do  with  the  airplane  industry  and  develop- 
ment can  alford  to  stand  still.  We  are  doing  out  utmost  to  produce 
actual  fighting  machines. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  “ we  ” do  you  speak  for  the  Navy  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I speak  primarily  for  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Without  going  into  the  details  of  it,  how  far  has 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place  in  the  production  of  fighting  planes 
been  due  to  the  equipment  that  goes  on  the  planes  rather  than  to  the 
planes  and  engines  proper? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Not  at  all,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned.  We 
have  a somewhat  simpler  problem  than  the  Army.  Our  airplanes 
are  not  intended  for  photographic  work;  or,  rather,  we  do  not  have 
to  do  protographic  work  over  trenches.  The  flying  boats  that  we 
use  are  much  more  roomy  and  carry  larger  crews,  and  the  plans  for 
fitting  up  the  planes  are  much  simpler.  With  the  smaller  high- 
speed, two  sea  ter  s,  and  things  of  that  kind,  the  equipment  of  the 
various  planes  for  their  work  is  a very  difficult  mechanical  question. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  had  practically  no  delay  incident  to 
such  problems? 

Admiral  Taylor.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  your  delay? 

Admiral  Taylor.  The  cause  of  our  delay  has  been  that  the  planes 
we  are  building  are  of  a comparatively  new  type.  There  has  been 
delay  in  getting  production.  There  has  been  delay  in  getting  planes 
made,  because  many  of  the  people,  or  a large  proportion  of  the 
people  undertaking  to  make  them,  had  to  build  new  factories  and 
extend  their  present  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  You  mention  things  that  again  raise  the  inquiry 
that  is  repeatedly  presented,  as  to  the  delay  in  getting  the  type  and 
the  delay  because  the  planes  were  of  a new  kind.  Now,  did  you  have 
other  types  that  you  could  have  used  and  that,  assuming  "that  you 
could  have  made  them,  you  would  have  been  warranted  in  using? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Absolutely  no,  so  far  as  the  fighting  planes  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  you,  then,  touching  the  engines 
there  has  been  no  failure  to  manufacture  or  the  abandonment  of  any 
type  of  fighting  plane  that  in  your  judgment  you  would  have  been 
warranted  in  buildinsr? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Gillett.  I think  it  would  be  well  for  the  admiral  to  sum- 
marize and  make  response  to  the  one  obvious  question  in  the  public 
mind,  and  that  is  that,  whereas  a year  ago  you  started  in  with  the 
purpose  of  building  airplanes  to  fight,  yet  now,  when  you  have  spent 
an  appropriation  of  about  $1,000,000,000,  you  have  not  gotten  any 
fighting  planes.  What  would  be  your  explanation  of  that? 

Admiral  Taylor.  My  answer  refers  to  the  Navy,  which  has  had 
but  a comparatively  small  amount  for  planes.  It  was  under- 
stood last  October  when  we  started  a program  for  certain  stations 
that  the  stations  were  to  maintain  themselves  for  a time  by  planes 
coming  from  foreign  sources.  We  expected  at  that  time,  I will  tell 
you  gentlemen  frankly,  that  from  April  on  we  would  be  able  to 
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supply  them  with  all  the  planes  that  could  be  used.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  do  that  in  April,  but  we  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  them 
reasonably  well  from  May  on. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  failure  to  do  it  due  to  a demand  for  an  in- 
creased number  of  planes,  or  does  that  represent  a month’s  delay  in 
the  fulfillment  of  your  original  program  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  It  is  due  to  the  inherent  difficulties  in  accomplish- 
ing the  original  program.  We  have  never  committed  ourselves 
publicly  to  any  hard  and  fast  schedule,  because  we  knew  of  the  diffi- 
culties "that  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  behind  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a matter 
of  extreme  disappointment  and  concern? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I would  not  say  that;  no.  sir.  We  h^ve  known 
for  some  time  that  we  were  behind,  but  we  expect  to  catch  up. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  it  in  still  another  way 

Admiral  Taylor  (interposing).  We  are  ahead  in  certain  divi- 
sions. We  are  doing  better  on  the  school  planes  than  we  expected 
to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Looking  back  over  }mur  work,  with  the  advantage 
that  comes  from  experience,  would  vou  say  that  the  work  has  been 
of  such  a character  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  or  has 
there  been  such  mistakes  made  as  should  not  have  occurred  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Our  estimates  of  what  we  can  accomplish  we 
base  primarily  on  what  the  contractors  say  they  could  do,  and,  with- 
out exception,  the  contractors  underestimated  the  difficulties,  and 
we  also  underestimated  the  difficulties.  We  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowances  for  their  and  our  lack  of  experience.  But  the  funda- 
mental difficulty  underlying  our  airplane  program  from  the  indus- 
trial end,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  that  it  has  had  to  be  undertaken 
with  enormous  expansion  by  green  people  who  were  learning  the 
trade.  Six  months  from  now  those  same  people  will  be  producing 
much  more  than  now. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Do  you  mean  that  the  managers  of  the  corporations 
lacked  experience? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I mean  to  some  extent  the  managers  of  the  cor- 
porations and  to  some  extent  the  men — that  is,  the  people  who  work 
with  their  hands  in  putting  the  planes  together.  There  was  no  big 
factory  in  the  country,  and  many  of  them  were  not  in  existence  at  all 
a year  ago.  Even  if  you  take  the  Curtiss  factory,  for  instance,  our 
largest  plant  a year  ago.  That  factory  has  expanded  its  facilities, 
I should  sav  fivefold  within  the  last  year.  They  have  had  to  find 
additional  men  and  women,  because  a lot  of  women  are  used  in 
making  airplanes,  and  train  them,  and  get  them  skilled  at  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  is  constantly  made  or  implied  that 
just  across  the  border  in  Canada,  and  pronouncedly  more  so  in 
England,  with  the  same  difficulties  initially,  there  has  been  a much 
greater  development  and  much  greater  skill  shown  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  United  States.  Xow,  in  your  judgment,  looking  back  over 
it,  is  that  true,  or  not  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  So  far  as  I am  advised,  it  is  not  true.  I hope 
they  do  show  that  skill,  because  we  are  placing  some  orders  with  the 
Canadians.  I understand  that  there  are  only  two  airplane  factories 
in  Canada.  One  of  them  is  a small  off-shoot  of  the  Curtiss  Co.,  which 
is  run  as  the  Curtiss  factory  originally  was  run,  and  the  other, 
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“ Canadian  Airplanes  ” is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Government.  That 
factory  was  established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  providing  training 
machines.  I understood  from  Sir  Frank  Bailey  that  they  produced 
planes  necessary  for  training  in  Canada,  and  that  they  made  only 
one  kind  of  plane,  which  they  have  produced  successfully  in  quanti- 
ties, but  that  plane  has  also  been  successfully  produced  in  quantities 
by  the  Curtiss  factory  and  other  people  here.  We  are  producing  suc- 
cessfully the  same  planes  modified  for  marine  purposes  at  Marble- 
head, in  the  Burgess  factory.  The  Canadian  factory  has  done  well, 
and  has  done  better  than  was  originally  expected,  but  it  has  restricted 
itself,  I understand,  entirely  to  one  type  of  plane. 

The  Chairman.  Repeating  again  my  question,  looking  back  over 
the  experience  you  have  had,  are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
there  have  been  such  mistakes  made,  either  in  the  people  who  have 
been  chosen  to  develop  this  industry,  or  otherwise,  as  now  seem  to 
have  been  unwarranted  ? 

Admiral  Taylor.  Of  course,  if  we  had  to  do  it  aga’in,  we  could  do  it 
better,  but  I do  not  recall  in  connection  with  the  Navy  program,  with 
which  I am  most  familiar,  any  mistakes  I would  class  as  of  the  major 
kind.  We  adopted  our  final  plans  as  soon  as  we  possibly  could,  and 
pushed  their  construction.  We  have  not  gone  into  a number  of 
diverse  types  of  service  planes. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  so  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  state  that,  in  your  judgment,  the  very  extreme  strictures  that 
have  been  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  the  press,  and  otherwise, 
touching  the  Government's  efforts  in  connection  with  airplane  pro- 
duction, are  not  warranted? 

Admiral  Taylor.  I will  say  frankly  that  we  are  not  as  far  along  as 
we  hoped  to  be. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  said  that  your  production  was  only  30  days 
behind. 

Admiral  Taylor.  I hope  that  in  30  days  we  will  be  supplying 
planes  fast  enough  to  meet  the  demands,  and  we  hope  to  catch  up 
with  what  we  hoped  to  accomplish  during  1918.  In  regard  to  the 
extreme  strictures,  I am  not  sure  that  I have  seen  all  the  statements. 
I have  seen  statements  that  the  program  has  fallen  down  completely, 
but  that  is  not  true.  The  program  is  behind  but  is  going  along,  and 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  I know  of  that  should  have  been 
done  to  hurry  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Admiral,  will  you  place  in  the  record  when  the 
notes  come  to  you  for  revision,  a statement  as  to  the  extent  of  your 
present  production,  as  far  as  you  feel  warranted  in  making  it 
public? 

Admiral  Taylor.  In  view  of  departmental  orders,  I do  not  feel 
warranted  in  making  public  information  as  to  numbers  of  planes 
authorized  and  produced.  We  are  undertaking  the'  production  of 
two  broad  classes  of  planes — training  planes  and  service  planes. 

As  regards  training  planes  which  number  roughly  about  one-third 
of  the  total,  our  production  is  ahead  of  our  schedule.  Not  all  con- 
tractors are  ahead  of  schedule,  but  some  are  doing  so  well  that  the 
total  number  of  training  planes  of  all  kinds  produced  in  March 
was  nearly  70  per  cent  above  the  schedule  for  March. 

As  regards  service  planes,  our  contractors  are  behind  by  various 
amounts.  The  total  number  produced  in  March,  however,  was  prac- 
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tically  identical  with  the  schedule  for  February.  I would  state  the 
delay  in  our  Navy  service  planes  as  not  exceeding  60  days,  and  we 
are  doing  our  utmost  to  catch  up.  From  a few  hundred  men  work- 
ing on  planes  for  the  Navy  a year  ago,  we  now  have  over  15,000 
men  and  women,  including  all  our  contractors.  We  are  doing  some 
night  work  now,  and  as  fast  as  the  force  can  be  recruited  and 
trained,  will  increase  the  amount  of  night  work. 


Friday,  April  5,  1918. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  474.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  item  on  page  133,  for  the  national  advisory 
committee  for  aeronautics,  you  are  asking  for  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  employees  and  other  objects  mentioned  there.  Suppose 
you  tell  us  what  number  of  employees  you  now  have. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  21. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  were  your  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  those  21  employees? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Our  total  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
that  we  are  now  in  will  be  $107,000.  The  salaries  of  the  21  em- 
ployees will  total  $17,000.  Some  are  employed  for  a portion  of  the 
year  only. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Up  to  wThat  date? 

Mr.  Stratton.  To  the  first  of  next  July — that  is,  for  the  cur- 
rent year — it  will  total  $17,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  to  use  all  of  your  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  I have  the  allotments  here,  if  you  would 
like  to  hear  them  read.  They  are  as  follows : Traveling  expenses, 
$2,500;  personal  services,  $12,599;  rent  of  office,  $2,331;  supplies, 
printing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $6,200;  scientific  research  inves- 
tigations and  reports,  $35,000;  building,  laboratory,  and  equipment, 
$45,000 ; and  office  of  aeronautical  intelligence — that  does  not  mean 
a separate  office,  but  a separate  group  of  work — $1,000.  Now,  under 
this  wording  on  page  133  wre  would  like  to  submit  a revised  statement, 
which  changes  the  limit,  near  the  bottom  of  the  paragraph,  from 
$20,000  to  $43,000.  I refer  to  the  proviso — 

That  the  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  for  clerical,  drafting, 
watchmen,  and  messenger  service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  shall 
not  exceed  $20,000. 

We  would  like  to  have  that  limit  placed  at  $43,000.  In  our  esti- 
mates on  the  next  page,  134,  the  item  for  rental  submitted  is  $4,000. 
and  we  would  like  to  change  that  to  $6,000,  because  of  the  increased 
persounel,  which  makes  increased  space  necessary,  and  then  the  price 
of  spqce  has  gone  up  very  greatly.  We  would  like  to  revise  our  esti- 
mate there  to  $6.000 ; the  total  sum,  $260,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Taking  up  the  employees  first,  how  many  new  em- 
ployees are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  18,  although  the  number  will  vary,  as  experts 
are  sometimes  employed  for  a portion  of  the  year  only. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  21  and  are  asking  for  18  additional  em- 
ployees ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  very  few  increases;  39  is  the  total 
number  of  employees. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  am  I right  in  saying  that  you  have  21  now 
and  want  39  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  39  in  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  all  you  want  39  employees  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  appear  in  the  specific 
places.  That  includes  employees  coming  under  these  lump  sums. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  that  $36,000  represent  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  represents  the  regular  employees,  as  indicated 
there,  as  estimated  for  in  October — that  is,  assistant  secretary,  clerks, 
stenograhpers,  technical  assistants,  mechanical  engineer,  junior  me- 
chanical engineers,  aeronautical  engineering  draftsmen,  assistant 
physicists,  messengers,  janitors,  and  charwomen.  That  appears  on 
page  134. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  appropriation  last  year  was  $107,000  and  you 
are  asking  for  $260,000  ? 

equipment  for  research  laboratory. 

(See  p.  481.) 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  just  about  to  complete  our  research  labora- 
tory. It  is  very  nearly  completed,  and  this  is  for  the  additional 
personnel,  equipment,  etc.,  for  that  laboratory.  The  investigatorial 
work  will  be  carried  on  very  largely  there.  You  will  note  here  that 
the  increase  expressed  is  largely  for  the  technical  staff.  There  is 
some  additional  clerical  and  drafting  staff.  You  will  find  that  the 
large  items  here  are  the  items  enumerated  in  the  second  or  middle 
column  at  the  bottom  of  page  134.  For  scientific  research,  technical 
investigations,  and  special  reports  the  estimate  is  $67,000;  for  equip- 
ment, maintenance,  and  operation  of  laboratory  the  estimate  is  $40,- 
000;  and  there  is  an  estimate  of  $65,000  for  the  large  Windtunnel 
Building,  including  balance,  motor,  and  general  equipment.  Those 
three  large  items  are  incident  to  the  completion  of  the  new  laboratory. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  they  are  necessary  to  the  completion  of  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  Rather,  they  are  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment of  it.  They  are  not  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  labora- 
tory, but  for  the  equipment  of  it  and  the  carrying  on  of  investiga- 
tion. 

ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

(See  p.  473.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  of  the  employees  are  necessary  for  this 
laboratory,  and  how  many  are  wanted  for  the  office  here  in  Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Do  you  want  it  in  numbers  or  dollars? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  numbers  and  dollars. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  means  about  20  in  Washington  at  a cost  of 
$32,500.  That  is  the  office  staff  of  designers,  draftsmen,  and  people 
for  examining  into  inventions,  etc.  Then,  the  staff  at  Langley  Field 
consists  of  17  at  a cost  of  $28,740. 

Mr.  Btrnes.  Of  the  18  new  employees  asked  for,  how  many  are 
for  the  Washington  office  and  how  many  for  the  field? 

Mr.  Stratton.  At  present  of  the  21,  1 is  at  Langley  Field.  The 
new  force  at  Langley  Field  will  be  17,  some  of  those  now  here  will 
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go  to  Langley  Field,  and  some  of  the  new  men  will  be  in  Washing- 
ton, but  those  engaged  in  experimental  work  will  all  be  at  Langley 
Field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  All  of  it  will  be  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  practically  all  of  the  experimental  work. 
There  are  two  clerks  and  two  draftsmen  additional  for  Washington, 
und  the  balance  are  for  Langley  Field.  Two  or  three  clerks  will  go 
there  for  writing  reports  and  correspondence. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $67,000  for  scientific  re- 
search, technical  investigations,  and  special  reports.  Exactly  what 
do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Before  you  leave  the  personnel  question,  Dr.  Strat- 
ton, have  you  a copy  of  the  estimates  there  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  they  appear  on  pages  133  and  134. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  changes  are  you  desiring  to  make  in  the  per- 
sonnel? We  have  the  list  which  is  given  in  the  first  column  on 
page  134. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I have  it  prepared  here  in  typewritten  form.  Shall 
I read  them  off? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  me  follow  the  items  here.  I can  do  it  better 
that  way.  The  first  employee  you  have  on  this  list  is  an  assistant 
secretary,  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  that  employee  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  employee  is  stationed  here? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Who  is  the  assistant  secretary? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Victory. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  The  next  is  a clerk  at  $1,500.  Have  you  that  em- 
ployee now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  stationed  at  our  office  in  the  Munsey 
Building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  there  be  any  change  in  that  particular  item  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  a stenographer  at  $1,400.  Have  you 
that  employee  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I have  here  $1,500  and  $1,400.  The  second  and 
third  ones  are  new. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  not  those  employees  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  a stenographer  at  $1,200,  or  you  estimate 
for  six  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  two  now,  and  ask  for  four  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  four  of  these  are  new? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Four  stenographers,  at  $1,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  two  now,  and  estimate  for  two  additional. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  is  the  present  force. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  technical  assistant,  at  $2,500. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  one  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  as  we  go  down  the  list,  are  you  increasing  this 
list  any  above  what  I am  reading? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I am  following  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  adding  one  technical  assistant  to  the  list 
that  is  here? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  one  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  two  are  proposed;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a mechanical  engineer,  at  $2,400? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  him  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  a junior  mechanical  engineer,  at  $1,800? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  him  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  not  to  increase  him? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  vou  have  one  junior  mechanical  engineer,  at 
$1,500? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  position  has  not  been  filled. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  two  aeronautical  engineering  drafts- 
men at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  new  positions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  two  assistant  physicists  at  $1,800 
each. 

Mr.  Stratton.  They  are  new  positions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Both  are  new  positions? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  not  these  employees  now? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  I have  a complete  list  to  substitute  for  that. 
Things  have  changed  rather  rapidly  since  we  sent  in  the  estimates, 
and  I had  planned  to  substitute  a new  list. 

(Mr.  Stratton  submitted  the  above-mentioned  new  list,  as  follows:) 

Revised  detailed  estimates,  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  1919. 


Salaries : 

Office  of  committee — 

1  assistant  secretary ^ $2,  500 

1 clerk „■ 1,  500 

2 stenographers,  at  $1,400 2,  800 

3 stenographers,  at  $1,200 3,  600 

2  stenographers,  at  $1,000 2,  000 

1 file  clerk 1,  000 

1 messenger  hoy 600 

1 engineering  draftsman 2,  200 

2 mechanical  draftsmen,  at  $1,800 3,  600 

3 draftsmen,  at  $1,600 4,  800 

$24, 600 

Office  of  Aeronautic  Intelligence — 

1 principal  clerk 1,  600 

1 expert  cataloguer 1,  500 

1 catalouguer 1,  200 

7, 900 

Research  1 abor  atory  — 

1 clerk 1,  400 

1 stenographer 1,  200 

1 messenger ’ 840 

1 engineering  draftsman 2,  000 

1 mechanical  draftsman 1,  800 

2 draftsmen,  at  $1,600 3,  200 


10,  440 
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Salaries — Continued. 

Technical  employees — 

2 technical  assistants,  at  $2,500 $5,000 

1 mechanical  engineer 2,  400 

1 junior  mechanical  engineer 1,  800 

1 junior  mechanical  engineer 1,  500 

2 areonautical  engineering  draftsmen,  at  $2.000 4,  000 

2 assistant  physicists,  at  $1,800 3.  600 

$18,  300 


61,  240 

Wages : 

1 pattern  maker 1,400 

2 machinists 1,  300 

2,700 


Salaries.- 61,240 

Wages 2,  700 

OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Traveling  expenses 4,  000 

Rent  of  offices 6.  000 

Supplies,  printing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses 10,  000 

Scientific  research,  technical  investigations,  and  special  reports 63,  200 

Construction  of  research  laboratory 

Equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  laboratory 40.  000 

Large  wind-tunnel  building,  including  balance,  motor,  and  general 

equipment 60,  000 

Construction  of  additional  buildings 15,  000 

Purchase,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  automobiles 1,  800 


263,  940 

In  view  of  the  above  modified  estimates  it  is  recommended  that  the  limitation 
of  $20,000  for  clerical,  drafting,  watchman,  and  messenger  service  contained  in 
the  estimates  for  1919  be  increased  to  $43,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a list  there  that  is  new  and  complete. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  want  that? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  have  20  employees  at  Washington.  How 
many  do  you  propose  to  keep  here  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  As  soon  as  the  laboratory  is  established  about  half 
of  this  personnel  is  going  down  there,  and  there  may  be  some  increase 
here.  Generally  speaking,  all  of  this  technical  personnel,  with  the 
exception  of.  perhaps,  two  of  these  draftsmen  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  technical  assistants  who  will  be  kept  here,  will  be  at  the  labora- 
tory. All  of  the  laboratory  force  and  the  designing  force  will  be  at 
the  building  at  Langley  Field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  the  greater  part  of  the  additional  employees 
will  be  outside  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  I should  say  that  the  proportion  would 
be  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  here,  and  the  balance  of  this  force 
will  be  at  the  laboratory  or  at  other  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  annual  cost  of  your  present  organiza- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $107,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  for  the  personnel? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  At  the  rate  of  $24,800,  or  practically  $25,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  cost  of  the  present  personnel? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  rate  we  are  now  running  on, 
but  we  did  not  reach  that  rate  until  recently.  We  are  not  exceeding 
that  limitation  of  $12,000  for  clerical  and  drafting  employees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  running  at  the  rate  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  includes  technical  employees.  This  $25,000 
includes  the  technical  employees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  you  want  to  increase  that  by  $18,000  for  next 
year? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that  you  would 
want  to  separate  the  Washington  force  from  the  force  at  the  other 
office,  and  I did  not  prepare  it  that  way. 

RENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Here  is  the  reason  I am  asking  for  that:  You  ask  for 
an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  rent? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Previously  you  have  been  allowed  $1,500  for  rent, 
until  you  secured  about  $800  in  the  deficiency  bill,  making  $2,332 
in  all. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  now  you  want  to  increase  that  $2,332  to  $6,000. 
You  stated  that  you  wanted  that  because  of  your  increased  force  and 
the  increased  rates  of  rental  you  would  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Putting  the  increased  force  at  18  employees,  if  your 
statement  is  correct,  and  with  about  one-fourth  of  them  here  in 
Washington,  it  would  appear  that  you  are  asking  for  almost  $4,000 
of  additional  rent  for  five  employees. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  does  not  work  out  exactly  that  way.  Of  the  21 
now  in  Washington,  at  least  half  are  now  in  laboratories.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  three  rooms,  two  are  double  rooms  with  the 
people  crowded  in  them.  There  is  not  room  for  one-half  the  force 
that  we  now  have.  There  is  no  room  for  the  drafting  and  design- 
ing and  other  work  of  that  kind.  So  that  with  our  present  force 
here  alone  we  ought  to  have  double  our  present  number  of  square 
feet  of  space.  We  simply  have  to  get  along  with  what  we  have  the 
best  we  can.  One  of  the  rooms  is  the  board  room  where  the  advisory 
committee  meets,  and  there  are  several  employees  in  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  in  the  Munsey  Building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  are  paying  for  three  rooms  $2,330? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  they  call  it  three  rooms.  One  single  and 
two  double,  or  the  equivalent  of  five  small  rooms,  each  with  260 
square  feet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  know  that  that  is  about  the  most  expensive 
building  in  town. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir:  but  it  Avas  very  reasonable  when  the  com- 
mittee first  engaged  quarters  there. 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  were  talking  about  that  a feAv  moments  ago, 
and  I said  that  we  must  get  out  of  that  building  and  get  cheaper 
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quarters  if  we  can  find  them.  We  simply  had  to  go  there.  I think 
we  can  get  cheaper  rent  next  year. 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  decided  on  that  this  morning,  and  this  estimate 
of  $6,000  is  based  on  going  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  $6,000  is  too  much  for  the 
force  you  have  stated,  if  you  are  going  to  increase  the  force  by  only 
five  employees  here  in  Washington.  This  increase  of  almost  $4,000 
in  the  rent  is  too  much. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  not  based  upon  that  number  of  men,  but  it  is 
really  based  upon  the  work  that  has  to  be  done,  of  the  total  staff  of 
39,  perhaps  one-half  will  be  in  Washington.  The  offices  we  are  now 
using  are  used  for  office  work,  and  we  must  have  rooms  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  drafting,  designing,  etc.  The  office  of  Aeronautical 
Intelligence  must  be  kept  here  in  Washington,  and  must  be  provided 
for.  There  is  another  thing:  The  proportion  of  space  per  man  for 
laboratory  work  is  considerably  more  than  for  office  work,  and  we 
have,  perhaps,  underestimated  the  number  of  people  who  will  be 
here  in  Washington.  It  is  a shifting  personnel,  and  I imagine  that 
if  we  have  40  or  50  people,  one-third  to  one-half  of  them  will  be  here 
in  Washington.  Generally  the  scientific  investigations  will  be  at  the 
laboratory  at  Langley  Fiekl.  The  office  work,  information  section, 
and  theoretical  work  will  be  in  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  Washington  the  place  for  the  bulk  of  your  per- 
sonnel ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Xo,  sir;  the  bulk  of  our  personnel  will  eventually 
be  at  Langley  Field.  We  will  probably  maintain  a small  office  here  in 
Washington.  At  present,  or  for  the  coming  year,  there  will  be  a 
greater  proportion  in  Washington.  Some  of  the  designing  must  be 
done  here,  and  the  office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence.  Some  of  the 
designing  and  the  correspondence  work  will  be  done  here.  I doubt 
if  the  office  in  Washington  will  ever  increase  much  beyond  that  we 
have  estimated  for.  The  increased  work  hereafter  will  be  in  the 
laboratory.  These  estimates  we  have  submitted  provide  for  the 
office  of  Aeronautical  Intelligence — five  or  six  people.  We  propose  to 
gather  there  all  the  information  that  we  can  get  here  and  abroad 
and  make  it  available  to  our  manufacturers.  Many  of  those  develop- 
ments are  being  made  very  rapidly  on  the  other  side;  both  the  Army 
and  Xavy  are  securing  a great  deal  of  that  information.  They  have 
agreed  to  turn  that  part  of  the  work  over  to  us  which  is  useful  to  the 
manufacturers.  The  manufacturers  are  now  coming  to  this  advisory 
committee  for  assistance.  We  heard  a great  deal  of  talk  about  the 
relations  between  the  advisory  committee  and  the  Government  serv- 
ices yesterday  and  to-day,  but  I really  think  that  the  work  of  the 
advisory  committee  and  its  usefulness  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  will  be  even  greater.  They  are  now  coming  to  us  for  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  aviation  instruments  and  materials  that  go 
into  these  planes,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  scientific  data  involved. 
Many  aeronautical  inventions  are  referred  to  the  committee  by  the 
War  and  Xavy  Departments  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  involved. 

These  investigations  that  are  carried  on  here  are  quite  as  useful 
to  the  manufacturers,  perhaps  more  so,  as  they  are  to  the  Army 
and  to  the  Xavy.  Of  course  to-day  the  Army  and  the  Xavy  and  the 
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manufacturers  are  both  interested  in  the  same  things,  but  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  aeroplane  is  intensely  interested  in  all  data  relating 
to  aircraft.  All  of  these  problems  that  the  advisory  committee  has 
taken  up  are  really  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  plane 
and  the  engine.  Of  course  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  interested  in 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I was  just  going  to  ask  whether  that  is  within  the 
scope  of  the  act  which  created  your  committee  to  act  as  an  advisory 
board  to  manufacturers  as  well  as  to  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ; I think  so.  I do  not  see  how  the  two  can 
be  separated.  It  does  not  mean  additional  work.  It  simply  means 
that  the  material  or  the  information  you  get  must  be  put  into  effect 
through  the  manufacturer.  Now,  whether  it  goes  directly  to  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  and  from  them  to  the  manufacturer  or  direct 
to  the  manufacturer  is  of  no  consequence.  Only  a few  months  ago 
we  thought  we  could  use  only  linen  on  these  planes. 

Mr.  Walcott.  And  the  manufacturers  came  to  us  and  said  that 
we  could  not  get  that  linen. 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  advisory  committee  organized  this  investiga- 
tion; in  fact,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  carried  on  that  investigation 
at  the  request  of  the  advisory  committee.  The  manufacturers  of 
cotton  cooperated,  and  it  was  found  that  cotton  cloth  woven  for  the 
purpose  would  answer  as  well  as  the  linen. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  it  is  less  expensive. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  That  is  true  also  with  reference  to  material 
to  substitute  for  spruce.  We  were  very  much  disturbed  over  the 
supply  of  spruce  and  of  other  materials.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
work  out  substitutes,  and  that  has  nearly  all  originated  with  the 
advisory  committee.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  suggested 
these  researches  to  the  various  laboratories  throughout  the  country, 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  others,  where  they  have  been  carried 
out;  but  this  new  appropriation  provides  for  the  equipping  of  a 
laboratory,  and  in  that  laboratory  we  will  carry  on  investigations  of 
a somewhat  different  type,  more  along  the  line  of  engineering. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  you  going  to  construct  this  laboratory  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is  already  constructed  on  the  Army  aviation 
proving  ground  at  Old  Point.  They  have  called  this  Langley  Field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ask  for  $40,000  for  the  equipment,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  a laboratory;  is  that  the  item? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  say  you  have  already  constructed  it? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  now  in  Washington  in  the  office 
work  10  employees,  and  in  technical  work  10,  and  at  the  Langley 
Field  we  have  1,  which  makes  a total  of  21.  Next  year  we  propose 
a total  of  39,  18  or  20  of  which  are  to  be  at  Langley  Field.  In  a 
laboratory  room  you  may  only  be  able  to  have  two  or  three  men, 
whereas  in  an  office  you  can  put  in  a larger  number.  Laboratory 
space  does  not  go  as  far  as  office  space.  A portion  of  the  staff  which 
is  in  Washington  now  would  go  down  to  Langley  Field  while  there 
would  be  some  new  people  at  Washington. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  LABORATORY. 

(See  p.  474.) 

Mr.  Bernes.  What  I do  not  understand  is  this:  You  say  you  have 
already  constructed  this  laboratory? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  sir;  the  building  is  nearing  completion.  It 
will  be  completed  by  the  1st  of  July.  The  roof  is  on  and  it  is  plas- 
tered and  they  are  beginning  to  install 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Where  did  you  get  the  money  to  pay 
for  it  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Out  of  our  previous  appropriations. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  going  to  use  this  $40,000  for  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  For  its  equipment.  Then  there  are  several  larger 
items  of  equipment. 

LARGE  WIND-TUNNEL  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  this  next  item,  large  wind-tunnel  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  is  a piece  of  apparatus,  but  it  must  be  built 
outside  of  the  building,  and  it  looks  like  a building.  It  is  a tunnel 
6 or  7 feet  in  diameter  and  perhaps  150  or  160  feet  long,  and  a 
large  fan  keeps  up  a current  of  air  in  it.  and  in  that  current  of  air  the 
models  and  instruments  are  tried  out.  It  is  the  ordinary  form  of 
apparatus  for  bringing  a definite  current  of  air  into  the  laboratory. 
It  is  the  first  and  most  vital  piece  of  apparatus  in  connection  with 
an  aeronautical  laboratory. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  such  building  now  at  Langley  Field? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  that  is  placed  outside.  It  is  a light  structure 
to  house  the  tunnel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Up  to  this  time,  then,  you  have  not  been  experiment- 
ing with  those  models  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  a small  wind  tunnel  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  where  we  are  carrying  out  this  work,  and  there  are  two  or 
three  more  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  this  one  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  one  is  6 or  7 feet  in  diameter. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  long? 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  this  5 feet  is  just  the  tunnel,  around  that 
must  be  a clear  space  of  12  or  15  feet  below,  above,  and  on  each  side, 
and  the  building  for  this  would  be  about  100  feet  long. 

The  Chairman.  It  strikes  me  that  is  a very  big  price. 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  it  is  not.  We  have  just  built  one  for  a 4-foot 
tunnel  and  that  cost  $25,000  and  is  90  feet  long.  In  addition  to  this 
tunnel  is  included  the  apparatus.  In  the  tunnel  must  go  a balance, 
a very  delicate  piece  of  apparatus  for  weighing  the  wind  pressure 
against  the  models;  and  then  there  is  other  apparatus  for  measuring 
the  velocity  of  the  air.  The  estimate  here  is  too  small.  I think  this 
will  be  enough  for  the  coming  year,  but  there  will  be  needed  the 
following  year  perhaps  $25,000  or  $30,000  additional  for  equipment. 
It  is  the  most  vital  piece  of  apparatus  used. 

Then  in  this  other  fund  will  come  scientific  research  and  technical 
investigations  and  special  reports.  The  engine  testing  will  come  under 
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that,  such  problems  as  taking  an  engine  and  measuring  its  power  and 
finding  out  the  effect  of  more  or  less  clearance  and  a lot  of  the  tech- 
nical data  that  they  need  in  connection  with  engines.  The  other 
item  there  for  the  equipment,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  labora- 
tory, $40,000,  will  be  confined  to  certain  investigations.  One  of  the 
most  serious  outstanding  investigations  is  in  connection  with  the  oils 
used  in  these  aeroplane  engines.  Another  is  in  connection  with  the 
carburetors,  the  conditions  under  which  the  gasoline  is  volatilized, 
especially  at  high  altitudes.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  a 
400-horsepower  engine  working  at  an  altitude  of  30,000  feet  would 
drop  to  20  or  30  horsepower.  That  is  the  thing  that  limits  the  alti- 
tude. They  are  now  doing  everything  they  can  to  increase  the  air 
which’  you  can  supply  to  an  engine  at  that  altitude.  Several  differ- 
ent plans  have  been  proposed,  and  the  committee  has  one  or  two 
under  advisement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  oxygen 
which  can  be  taken  in  for  internal  combustion? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  that  limits  the  power  of  the  engine  up 
there. 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  for  the  increase  asked  for 
in  connection  with  printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  results  of  the  investigations  are  printed,  also 
the  annual  report.  The  first  year  or  two  the  committee  was  engaged 
largely  on  the  questions  of  training,  and  so  on,  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity, but  this  year  quite  a number  of  serious  problems  are  under 
way,  and  as  the  laboratory  gets  into  operation  we  will  have  more  and 
more  of  these  reports  to  print. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  on  that  item  up  to  this 
time  this  year? 

Mr.  Stratton.  $2,217. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  you  have  spent  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes.  Now  the  total  sum  for  printing  will  be  more 
than  that,  because  there  is  more  to  come  in.  It  will  probably  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $3,000  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  allotted  how  much? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  grouped  it.  Our  allotment  for  supplies, 
printing,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  is  $6,200,  and  I have  not  dif- 
ferentiated between  the  two. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  think  you  will  need  $10,000  next  year? 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  is  for  printing  and  how  much 
for  supplies  and  miscellaneous  expenses? 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  will  be  about  half  and  half;  that  is,  this  year  it 
is  about  half  and  half,  and  I suppose  next  year  it  will  be  about  the 
same. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  your  printing  do  you  expect  to  do 
under  this  item?  Do  you  print  your  annual  report? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  the  printing  comes  from  this  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  going  to  do  all  of  your  printing  hereafter, 
are  you  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  last  year  we  have  done  that. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  construction  of  additional  buildings,  $15,000. 
What  buildings  are  you  going  to  construct  in  addition  to  this  wind 
tunnel  and  laboratory  and  everything  else  you  have  constructed 
there  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  are  two  things  to  be  cared  for.  There  is* 
absolutely  no  storage  space  and  the  engine  testing  has  to  be  outside, 
so  this  is  merely  to  be  a small,  cheap  structure  for  storage  and  for 
housing  the  engine  testing.  The  engine  testing  is  very  noisy  and 
shaky  and  is  done  outside.  The  propeller  work  must  also  be  done 
outside  of  the  laboratory,  but  it  is  housed  over  very  simply  and 
cheap. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  estimate  that  will  cost  $15,000? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Just  a cheap  building? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir ; probably  a stucco  building  that  would  go 
well  with  the  rest  of  the  buildings.  We  have  to  conform  with  the 
Army  style. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a bureau  of  fine  arts  down  there  which 
serves  to  pass  on  your  building  activities? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  the  Signal  Corps  appointed  an  architect 
or  engineer  who  laid  out  the  whole  plan,  and  everything  we  put  in 
there  must  conform  with  that  plan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  as  autocratic  as  the  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yo;  he  has  laid  out  a very  sensible  plan.  I mean 
by  that  he  prepared  a plan  providing  for  suitable  structures,  and  we 
feel,  inasmuch  as  they  have  given  us  the  ground  and  a lot  of  other 
facilities  and  that  we  will  have  their  flying  field  right  near  us,  which 
is  essential  to  this  sort  of  laboratory,  we  ought  to  conform  to  their 
style  of  structure,  so  we  submit  our  designs  to  them. 

PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  AIRPLANE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  also  ask  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  and 
operation  of  an  airplane  and  also  for  an  automobile.  You  need 
both,  do  you? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  airplane  is  for  experimental  work.  I think 
the  Signal  Corps  will  provide  such  planes  as  are  necessary  for  their 
work. 

Mr.  Walcott.  I hope  so. 

Mr.  Stratton.  But  the  comptroller  may  not  agree  to  that.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  one  plane  which  we  could  do  with  as  we 
pleased.  However,  most  of  the  trying  out  of  devices  and  so  on  will 
be  done  on  the  Army  planes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I was  just  going  to  ask  if  you  had  any  pilots  in  your 
force  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yo,  sir:  and  that  is  why  I think  for  some  time  to 
come  all  of  that  will  be  handled  by  the  Army  and  ought  to  be ; but 
we  ought  to  have  our  own  plane.  We  have  now  no  plane  that  we  can 
modify  and  put  things  on.  One  of  the  first  experiments  to  be  tried 
out  here  is  what  we  call  the  free-flght  tests.  They  have  not  yet  meas- 
ured the  performance  of  planes  in  the  air,  and  the  apparatus  is  being 
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constructed,  a portion  of  it  is  done,  which  Ave  can  put  on  a plane, 
and  as  the  plane  is  flying  record  the  torque  of  the  motor,  the  thrust 
of  the  propellor,  and  it  is  all  self-recording.  It  is  for  that  purpose 
this  plane  is  needed.  I think  Ave  can  get  planes  from  the  Army  for 
all  of  the  usual  testing,  where  we  want  to  send  a man  up  with  an 
instrument  to  see  how  it  behaA'es;  but  the  one  plane  Avill  be  tied  up 
permanently  for  this  purpose,  fixed  with  all  sorts  of  recording  ap- 
paratus on  it,  and  would  not  be  bothered;  but  even  so,  the  Army 
ought  to  run  it,  and  they  will  no  doubt  furnish  the  pilots. 

PURCHASE  AND  OPERATION  OF  AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  Avith  the  automobile? 

Mr.  Stratton.  This  field,  I should  say,  is  6 or  7 miles  out  from  Old 
Point  Comfort  ; that  is,  from  where  you  leave  the  boat,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  transportation.  The  street  car  does 
not  go  out  there.  We  have  freight  cars,  but  no  street  car.  The 
problem  of  transportation  in  the  building  of  these  buildings  and  the 
doing  of  all  this  Army  work  has  been  a most  serious  one. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  get  out  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  go  out  in  the  Signal  Corps  automobile;  but 
only  one  of  our  staff  is  there,  superintending  the  building ; the  others 
the  contractor  provides  transportation  for.  For  instance,  if  we 
should  go  down  there  or  if  any  of  you  should  go  down,  there  is  no 
way  to  get  out  to  this  place  unless  you  hire  a public  conveyance. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  bus  line  running  out  there  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  everything  you  have  asked  for  here  absolutely 
essential  to  the  continuation  of  your  work? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  It  really  is  not  enough,  considering  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  If  this  laboratory  is  equipped  and  all  of 
this  material  is  put  in  it,  it  Avill  be  just  a small  part  of  the  experi- 
mental work  that  ought  to  be  going  on.  The  Army  is  going  to  estab- 
lish this  great  proving  ground  there,  but  those  people  are  not 
equipped  or  trained  for  carrying  on  this  kind  of  investigation.  With 
the  laboratory  adjacent  to  it,  Ave  are  going  to  find  it  Avill  be  very 
valuable  to  the  aviation  services  of  the  country.  This  laboratory  is 
not  only  convenient  to  the  proving  ground  of  the  Army,  but  also  to 
the  large  field  which  the  NaA7y  is  establishing  at  Jamestown. 


Friday,  April  5,  1918. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  GEORGE  0.  SQUIER,  CHIEF  SIGNAL 
OFFICER,  IT.  S.  A.,  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  AERONAUTICS,  AND  COL.  E.  A.  DEEDS. 

The  Chairman.  General,  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Stratton 
this  morning,  and  also  of  Admiral  Taylor.  There  is  no  desire  un- 
necessarily to  repeat  the  same  questions,  but  we  would  like  to  have 
your  statement  as  to  what  extent  the  Signal  Corps  service  has 
availed  itself  of  the  work  of  the  adA7isory  committee  on  aeronautics. 

Gen.  Squier.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  a member  of  the 
ad\risory  committee  on  aeronautics,  and  am  also  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer  of  the  Army.  Answering  your  question  directly,  I Avill  say 
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that  the  service  of  the  national  advisory  committee  on  aeronautics 
has  been  invaluable  to  me  as  Chief  Signal  Officer. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  scope  have  those  services  taken? 

Gen.  Squier.  Primarily  in  scientific  advice  in  the  very  large  num- 
ber of  propositions  continually  presented  to  my  department;  but,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  stopped  there,  because  particularly  in  the 
early  days  and  before  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  was  established, 
practically  every  question  of  policy  in  those  early  months  was  on  the 
table  with  this  board. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  Aircraft  Board  established? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  Aircraft  Production  Board  was  established  in 
about  May,  I think. 

Col.  Deeds.  May  16,  1917. 

Gen.  Squier.  And  previously  to  that  not  only  scientific  but  many 
other  problems  were  discussed. 

Mr.  Gillett.  When  was  this  committee  established? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  was  established  by  law  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  was  passed  March  3, 1915,  but  you  did  not 
get  into  action  until  some  time  after  that. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I give  this  memorandum  to 
Gen.  Squier?  On  April  10  the  advisory  committee  for  aeronautics 
recommended  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense  that  an  aircraft 
board  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  production,  and 
that  was  followed  up  as  a thing  carried  through  in  May. 

Gen.  Squier.  This  committee,  in  other  words,  initiated  the  air- 
craft board,  practically. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  asked  of  the  advisory 
committee  or  to  what  extent  have  they  either  on  request  or  otherwise 
undertaken  to  pass  judgment  not  upon  separate,  individual  ques- 
tions but  on  the  general  character  and  scope  and  policy  that  was  being 
pursued  by  the  service  in  the  creation  of  aircraft  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I can  say  that  up  to  the  time  the  Aircraft  Produc- 
tion Board  was  formed  practically  every  step  the  Chief  Signal  Officer 
took  in  policy  was  discussed  either  formally  or  informally  before 
this  committee. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  then? 

Gen.  Squier.  Since  then  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  has  taken 
over  the  manufacturing  part  and  the  scientific  research  part  has,  as 
is  required  by  law,  remained  with  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics.  There  is  no  sharp,  dividing  line.  It  is  not  a “ box- 
stall  ” arrangement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a member  of  this  Advisory  Com- 
mittee ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  such  member,  to  what  extent  have  you  under- 
taken, either  formally  or  informally,  to  keep  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee advised  of  what  was  happening  in  your  service  in  connection  with 
aircraft ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I have  done  it  continuously,  all  the  time,  both  by 
having  officers  from  my  office  on  duty  with  the  subcommittees,  of 
which  there  are  several — the  Power  Committee,  Radio  Committee, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing  under  this  board — and  I have  verbally 
at  nearly  every  meeting  made  a report  of  progress  and  stated  what 
was  going  on. 
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The  Chairman.  You  say  continuously:  have  you  also  done  it 
fully  ? 

Gen.  Squiek.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  In  addition  to  that, 
these  two  gentlemen  here — Dr.  Walcott  and  Dr.  Stratton — are  perma- 
nently invited  to  sit  in  with  the  Aircraft  Production  Board  when- 
ever they  see  fit  as  honorary  members. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  had  brought  to  them,  then,  such  in- 
formation and  such  opportunity  as  should  have  enabled  them  to 
know  what  was  going  on  and,  if  anything  was  fundamentally  wrong, 
to  know  about  it. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  had  full  opportunities  as  far  as 
my  department  could  make  it  so. 

The  Chairman.  General,  the  statement  has  been  made  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere  to  the  effect  that  the  manufacture  of  the  eight-cylinder 
Liberty  engine  was  abandoned  bv  the  Government  because  of  the  fact 
it  proved  unsatisfactory  and  not  because  of  the  statement  that  has  been 
testified  to  here  that  it  was  due  to  the  desire  and  need  of  having  a 
greater  horsepower  in  connection  with  battle  planes,  and  that  as  to 
training  planes  we  were  already  manufacturing  three  types  of  satis- 
factory engines  and  therefore  there  seemed  no  reason  for  manufactur- 
ing Liberty  motors  for  training  purposes.  We  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  make  a brief  statement  as  to  the  facts  as  you  understand 
them. 

Gen.  Squier.  I judge  you  want  short  statements  that  can  nail  the 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  I want  you  to  say  just  what  was  the  fact.  Was  the 
eight-cylinder  engine  a failure? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo:  that  is  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  it  not  manufactured,  then? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  did  not  need  that  size  at  the  time.  We  may  still 
manufacture  it  next  year,  for  all  I know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  not  being  manufactured  now? 

Gen.  Squier.  Simply  because  we  do  not  need  it  at  the  present  mo 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  need  it? 

Gen.  Squier.  Simply  because  we  have  other  training  engines  that 
are  in  production.  We  will  manufacture  it,  no  doubt,  if  and  when 
we  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  the  type  you  want  for  battleplanes? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo;  not  under  the  present  program.  A single-seater 
may  come  in  next  year.  We  do  not  know  what  the  style  of  fighting 
will  be  next  spring.  I would  not  be  a bit  surprised  if  we  should  not 
still  manufacture  the  Liberty  8,  for  all  I know  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  there  was  nothing  mechani- 
cally defective  in  the  eight-cylinder  engine  that  necessitated  its 
abandonment  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  And  assuming  you  wanted  an  engine  to  produce 
the  horsepower  that  it  produced,  you  would  still  feel  that  it  was 
satisfactory  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  would  be  the  best  engine  I know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsepower  did  it  produce  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  About  230  or  240  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  had  expected? 
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Gen.  Squier.  Yes ; I think  it  was  more  than  we  expected. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anny  disappointment  in  that  engine 
fundamentally  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No;  no  fundamental  disappointment  of  any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  What  delay  in  quantity  production  followed  from 
the  shifting  from  the  8-cylinder  to  the  12-cylinder? 

(Ten.  Squier.  I do  not  know  of  any  delay  on  that  account. 

The  Chairman.  Then  whatever  delay  there  has  been,  has  not*  been 
for  that  reason  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  I know. 

Col.  Deeds.  Would  it  be  out  of  order  for  me  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  first  eight-cylinder  engine  that  was  put  in  an 
aeroplane  is  still  in  that  aeroplane  which  is  being  flown  and  has  been 
flown  off  and  on  ever  since  and  can  be  flown  any  time  anybody  wants 
to  see  it. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  I have  seen  it  several  times.  This  eight-cylin- 
der engine  we  just  do  not  happen  to  need  at  the  moment.  . 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Does  it  develop  sufficient  power  or  does  it  give  the 
plane  sufficient  speed  for  a single-seated  plane  for  war  purposes? 

Gen.  Squier.  When  you  ask  a question  like  that  you  have  got 
to  say  what  kind  of  plane  you  mean,  because  the  speed  depends 
entirely  upon  the  wing  surface  and  the  size  of  the  planes.  I think 
I can  answer  your  question  in  this  way:  We  wanted  a high-power 
engine,  the  12,  to  fit  in  with  the  particular  program  we  were  engaged 
upon  and  also  the  needs  of  our  allies,  and  that  engine  was  a 12  at 
the  moment,  rather  than  an  8.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  could  you,  and  can  you,  and  have  you  de- 
veloped with  the  Liberty  8 the  speed  on  a plane  adapted  to  the  Lib- 
erty 8 sufficient  for  battle  purposes  under  present  conditions — a one- 
passenger  plane? 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  so,  without  a doubt.  I know  of  no  better 
engine  than  that.  We  have  not  done  it  because  we  have  not  needed 
to,  but  we  will  if  it  is  needed.  We  are  carrying  on  any  number  of 
experiments  all  the  time.  Does  that  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  in  a way.  Are  not  single-seaters  being  used 
somewhat  on  the  battle  front? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.  I think  I can  straighten  that  out. 
The  single-seated  fighter  in  France  is  the  Spad,  which  is  the  machine 
recently  seen  here.  That  machine  has  maneuvering  ability  and  is  a 
machine  of  wonderful  performance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  you  say  the  Spad,  do  you  refer  to  the  engine 
or  to  the  machine? 

Gen.  Squier.  I refer  to  the  whole  machine,  which  is  known  as  the 
Spad.  It  is  a long  name,  so  they  put  the  first  letters  of  the  four 
words  together  and  called  it  the  Spad.  The  Spad  is  known  as  a type 
of  single-seater  fighter  used  by  the  French.  You  have  seen  one  here 
recently,  very  likely.  Everybody  thinks  that  next  spring — at  least 
not  every  one,  but  a great  many  of  our  allies  with  whom  we  are  in 
conference  every  day  and  almost  every  hour — are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  single-seater  fighter  will  disappear  next  season.  Some  others, 
including  a great  many  of  the  French,  still  think  it  will  stick.  At 
the  time  we  changed  from  the  Spad,  which  we  had  started  to  pro- 
duce at  Buffalo,  it  was  due  to  the  second  battle  of  Verdun,  when  for 
the  first  time  the  Germans  came  over  the  top  with  a two-seater  ma- 
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chine  instead  of  a single-seater  machine,  where  the  other  man  could 
have  two  guns  with  practically  no  “ dead  angle,”  so  you  could  not  get 
under  his  tail  and  kill  him.  The  minute  that  appeared,  which  was 
a new  suprise  to  everybody,  there  was  an  allied  meeting  and  we  were 
cabled  by  Pershing  to  stop  this  single-seater  and  shift  to  the  double- 
seater,  so  that  we  would  have  something  when  we  were  done  that 
would  be  usable  and  up  to  date.  That  was  the  only  case  I know  of 
where  a change  of  plan  has  occurred  in  any  type,  and  that  was 
done  upon  request  directly  from  the  battle  front,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  say  there  are  still  a considerable  number  of 
military  people  who  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  single-seater  fighter 
will  be  continued  to  be  utilized  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  that  it  is  highly  important  that  we  shall 
have  those  machines  if  the  need  develops  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  to  make  them  for 
eight  months  when  we  need  them  at  the  moment  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  all  that  what  program  are  you  following 
to  insure  a supply  of  that  kind  of  machine  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  put  the  same  situation  that  you  mention 
before  our  committee  in  France  by  cable. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you,  then,  prepared  and  are  you  preparing  and 
are  you  producing  that  type  of  machine  at  all  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  we  not  have  been  in  a much  more  advanta- 
geous position  in  the  recent  fighting — in  the  fighting  now  going  on — 
if  we  had  had  on  the  battle  front  a considerable  number  of  those 
planes? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  could  not  have  had  them.  You  mean  made  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  The  question 
is,  Would  we  not  have  been  in  a very  much  more  advantageous  posi- 
tion if  we  had  had  those  machines? 

Gen.  Squier.  Single-seated  fighters? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  answer  is  yes,  of  course ; if  we  had  had  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  it  has  been  a mistake  not  to  supply  those 
machines  up  to  this  time? 

Gen.  Squier.  They  could  not  have  been  supplied.  Nobody  could 
have  produced  them  on  earth.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have 
had  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I assume  that  with  all  of  the  tremendous  resources 
of  this  country  we  could  have  immediately  gone  to  making  single- 
seated  fighters  of  an  improved  type  a year  ago  and  had  1 ,000,000  of 
them  if  we  had  wanted  them.  Perhaps  that  is  too  large  a number, 
but  I am  not  prepared  to  assume  that  with  all  the  resources  of 
America  we  could  not  make  in  the  running  of  the  months  a practi- 
cally unlimited  number  of  a machine  that  has  been  made  and  used 
and  is  being  made  and  used. 

Gen.  Squier.  Well,  my  answer  to  that  is  we  have,  in  my  judgment, 
as  I look  back  over  it,  made  no  serious  mistakes  of  any  major  charac- 
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ter,  and  we  have  produced  all  the  machines  suited  for  the  special 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  you  think  it  has  not  been  a serious  mistake 
that  we  have  not  at  this  time  on  the  front  in  France  a considerable 
number  of  small  fighting  planes  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  If  we  could  have  had  them,  we  would  have  them,  of 
course.  If  you  will  show  me  some  way  to  have  them 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  If  I understand  your  position, 
General,  you  take  issue  in  fact  with  the  implication  in  some  of  the 
inquiry,  and  with  the  subsequent  statement  of  Mr.  Mondell,  that  if 
you  had  undertaken  to  manufacture  the  Spad  single-seated  fighting 
machine,  as  you  knew  it,  and  as  you  were  about  to  manufacture  it 
a year  ago,  that  you  could  have  had  any  considerable  number  of  such 
machines  made  in  America  and  sent  abroad  now'? 

Gen.  Squier.  I do  not  think  so.  I will  give  you  an  example.  If 
we  had  done  that  we  would  have  to  have  brought  over  the  fighting 
machine  and  the  plane  and  started  in  to  make  it  here.  That  is  the 
only  way  I know  to  do  it,  because  it  was  not  here. at  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  this  argument,  we  have 
done  that.  We  have  tried  that.  The  French  tried  just  that  method 
before  our  war  broke  out.  They  brought  over  the  Hispano-Suiza 
engine,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  to  help  them  out,  and 
make  it  in  America.  I do  not  know  the  exact  details  of  the  dates, 
but  I will  give  them  to  you  in  a general  way.  The  first  engine  they 
got  in  America,  I think,  took  a little  over  two  years,  did  it  not? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  was  the  best  they  could  do.  They  had  to 
change  from  the  European  system  and  adapt  it  to  our  ways  and 
teach  the  craftsmen  the  art  of  airplane-engine  making,  which,  I as- 
sure you,  is  a difficult  piece  of  work;  and  with  all  the  French  could 
do,  they  got  the  first  one  in  two  years  and,  I think,  the  company  lost 
something  like  $2,000,000  or  $3,000,000  getting  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  was  that? 

Gen.  Squler.  The  answer  is,  so  far  as  I can  judge — and,  of  course, 
you  can  call  the  experts  and  the  manufacturers  on  that — the  Ameri- 
can people  make  engines,  which  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do  in  a 
different  way  from  what  they  do  in  Europe.  The  European  method 
of  making  an  engine  is  not  what  we  call  the  quantity  method  at  all. 
They  make  a 1-inch  hole  and  then  the  plug  to  go  in  it  is  exactly  1 
inch,  and  then  they  take  their  hands  and  work  it  out  by  hand  until  it 
fits.  We  do  not  do  that.  We  make  a 1-inch  hole  and  then  we  make 
the  plug  that  is  some  thousandths  of  an  inch  or  something  smaller 
than  that,  so  it  will  fit  without  that  handwork.  In  other  words,  the 
European  method  of  making  things  is  the  hand  way — sort  of  whit- 
tling things  out — whereas  we  make  things  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  Germany,  with  all  of  her  forces  marshaled, 
and  with  the  tremendous  demand  on  a comparatively  small  country, 
without  the  raw  materials  that  we  have,  does  develop  and  does  put 
on  the  fighting  front  a very  great  number  of  machines  and  of  new 
machines. 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo;  not  of  new  machines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  just  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  Verdun  front  they  suddenly  confronted  us  with  a very  large  num- 
ber of  a new  type  of  machine. 
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Gen.  Squiee.  Yes.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting any  new  ones,  but  you  said  a large  number  of  new  machines. 
They  have  been  conspicuous  by  their  small  number  compared  with 
the  allies.  The  great  mistake  the  allies  have  made  has  been  in  mak- 
ing so  many  different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  Germany  has  stuck  to  one  type 
of  engine,  as  I understand  it  ? 

Gen.  Squiee.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  copying  Germany.  In  England 
and  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  were  20  or  30  different 
kinds  of  engines.  We  were  confronted  with  selecting  certain  ones 
to  bring  over  here  and  teach  our  people  to  make  it  by  European 
ways  or  to  go  to  work  and  make  an  American  engine  * designed 
for  American  manufacture,  knowing  and  believing  from  the  expe- 
rience we  had  already  had  with  the  Hispano-Suiza  that  we  could  get 
an  engine  quicker  in  that  way,  and  everybod}^  who  knew  agreed  that 
that  was  the  quickest  way  to  produce  an  engine. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  contemplated  building  the  Spad 
had  you  in  America  developed  a satisfactory  engine  of  sufficient 
horsepower  for  that  machine? 

Gen.  Squiee.  In  sufficient  quantity,  I suppose,  too?  No,  sir;  we 
had  not. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  quantity,  were  you 
manufacturing  such  an  engine? 

Gen.  Squiee.  I do  not  know  that  we  were.  I do  not  think  so. 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir;  were  were  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  my  understanding  from  the  testimony  that 
has  heretofore  been  given  that  the  reason  you  abandoned  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Liberty  8 was  because  you  were  manufacturing  three 
types  of  engines  that  were  sufficient  for  the  training  planes  for  which 
they  were  to  be  used  ? 

Gen.  Squiee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  any  of  those  three  types  of  engines  of  a 
character  that  could  have  been  used  successfully  for  the  Spad  fight- 
ing machine  ? 

Gen.  Squiee.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not? 

Gen.  Squiee.  No.  sir;  they  were  for  training  planes. 

The  Chairman.  What  horsepower  does  the  Spad  engine  have  to 
have? 

Gen.  Squiee.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty- five  horsepower. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  horsepower  did  the  Liberty  8 develop? 

Col.  Deeds.  About  225  to  250. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  Liberty  8 then  a satisfactory  engine  for 
the  Spad  if  it  had  been  considered  desirable  to  build  the  Spad? 

Gen.  Squiee.  That  is  probably  the  one  we  would  have  used.  Yes, 
sir ; that  is  the  best  one  we  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  What  delay  was  there  in  developing  the  Liberty 
12  as  against  the  Liberty  8? 

Gen.  Squiee.  I do  not  know  of  any  material  delay  at  all  in  that 
respect. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  actually  have  plans  and  specifications 
and  factories  that  were  immediately  to  start  quantity  production  of 
the  Liberty  8 just  prior  to  your  abandonment  of  it? 

Gen.  Squier.  I do  not  think  so.  Of  course,  the  Libert}r  8 and  the 
12  have  just  the  same  cylinder  and  a great  deal  of  the  work  is  just 
alike,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  }Tour  judgment  the  making  of  the 
Liberty  12  was  practicable  by  the  same  people  that  would  have  made 
the  Liberty  8? 

Gen.  Squier.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  real  delay  resulted  from  the  transition 
from  8 to  12? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo.  I think  I ought  to  say  that  the  great  virtue  of 
the  Liberty  engine  which  is  new  to  the  world,  and  which  makes  it 
stand  out  alone,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  all  the  cylinders  are  alike 
for  all  sizes  of  engines.  The  Liberty  engine  can  be  made  in  various 
sizes;  in  fact,  we  will  probably  make  a 16,  an  8,  12,  unci  10.  The 
great  genius  of  the  thing  is  that  if  one  cylinder  goes  wrong  you  can 
pull  it  out  and  put  a new  cylinder  in  and  not  have  to  throw  the  en- 
gine away  like  they  have  to  do  in  Europe.  These  cylinders  are  made 
of  the  same  size  for  all  engines.  We  will  probably  make  several 
sizes  of  Liberty  engines  before  we  get  through,  if  this  war  goes  on. 
It  is  simply  standardized  to  a wonderful  degree,  which  we  in  America 
onl}T  seem  to  know  how  to  do,  apparently. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  engine,  were  you 
in  a position  to  make  the  Spad  fighting  machine? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo.  sir:  we  had  to  bring  over  a Spad.  and  there  Avere 
not  any  drawings  of  that  aeroplane  in  the  Avorlcl  until  Ave  made 
them  in  this  country.  Europeans  do  not  make  things  in  that  way. 
They  do  not  make  drawings,  but  we  do.  The  manufacturing  in 
Europe  is  done  in  an  entirely  different  Avay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  do  get  machines. 

Gen.  Squier.  They  do  not  get  machines  the  way  Ave  are  getting 
them,  eATen  iioaa\  in  training  planes,  any  more  than  they  get  auto- 
mobiles in  the  way  Ave  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  we 
are  getting  them  faster  than  they  haA^e  been  getting  them? 

Gen.  Squier.  I mean  Ave  are  in  quantity  production  on  the  train- 
ing planes.  We  are  making  a thousand  training  planes  a month, 
now ; so  many  that  we  have  got  to  get  storehouses  for  them.  They 
can  not  do  that  in  Europe  yet. 

The  Chairman.  But  Iioav  about  the  fighting  planes.  Training 
planes  are  of  little  value  if  you  do  not  get  the  fighting  planes  to  use 
the  men  we  ha\7e  trained. 

Gen.  Squier.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  other 
point,  Avhat  would  be  the  use  of  any  fighting  planes  unless  AATe  had 
trained  the  boys?  The  first  thing  for  me  to  do  as  Chief  Signal 
Officer  Avas  to  start  the  vast  training  school  system  in  this  country, 
because  if  Ave  had  all  the  fighting  planes  in  the  Avorld  they  Avould  be 
of  no  value  with  no  one  to  fly  them.  The  first  step  is  to  get  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  training  planes,  and  that  is  just  what  Ave  did  do. 
We  have  got  them  now,  all  we  need,  and  are  producing  more  than 
we  need.  You  have  got  to  look  at  this  problem  at  a long  range. 
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There  would  be  no  use  in  getting  fighting  planes  with  nobody  to  fly 
them.  Therefore  as  Chief  Signal  Officer  I started  a vast  training 
system  in  this  country.  We  have  now  caught  up  and  they  will  never 
catch  us  again  in  making  that  type  of  plane. 

The  Chairman.  Your  answer  suggests  another  question.  Have 
there  been  available  to  the  allies  all  the  fighting  planes  they  had 
men  for? 

Gen.  Squier.  To  the  allies? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  allies — all  the  fighting  planes  they  had 
trained  men  for? 

Gen.  Squier.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  that,  Mr.  Sherley.  You 
are  speaking  of  our  own  fliers  over  there? 

The  Chairman.  Yo ; I mean  regardless  of  whether  they  are  Ameri- 
can fliers  or  fliers  of  any  other  nation. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yo;  we  have  never  had  enough  aeronautics  of  any 
kind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I asked  you.  I asked  you  if  they 
had  enough  planes  to  supply  their  personnel. 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  not;  no,  sir.  I do  not  think  England  has 
ever  had  enough  fighting  planes,  and  I know  France  has  never  had, 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  she  has  always  been  able  to 
supply  more  trained  men  than  she  had  machines  to  give  to  the  men 
for  use? 

Gen.  Squier.  You  are  now  talking  about  other  nations  than  our 
own? 

The  Chairman.  I am  talking  about  the  allies;  all  of  us  together. 

Gen.  Squier.  Let  me  see  if  I get  that.  You  mean  there  are  more 
personnel  than  there  are  fighting  planes  for  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  Sometimes  it  is  one  way  and  sometimes  it  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  you  as  to  the  fact.  In  other  words, 
if  we  were  now  in  position  to  give  to  France  or  rather  to  put  in 
France  50,  100,  1,000  or  5,000  machines,  without  regard  to  men  now, 
would  the  Allies  be  able  through  their  own  personnel  to  use  those 
machines  and  to  that  extent  increase  their  aeroplane  fighting  force? 

Gen.  Squier.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  the  exact  details  of  that. 
That  is  a problem  for  the  army  over  there,  but  I should  judge  they 
are  pretty  well  supplied. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  my  question  is  this  further  ques- 
tion, as  to  whether  our  ability  to  manufacture  these  Spad  fighting 
machines  now  would  have  been  of  value  to  the  allies. 

Gen.  Squier.  If  we  started  now  to  make  them  or  had  done  it 
before? 

The  Chairman.  I mean  that  if  we  now  were  turning  out  these 
machines,  assuming  that  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Mondell  is  true. 

Gen.  Squier.  I presume  they  would  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Col.  Deeds.  They  are  short  of  flyers  on  the  other  side.  They  are 
more  short  of  personnel  than  materiel  on  the  front. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  the  continual  request ; they  want  flyers  over 
there. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  development  of  the  training  machine, 
even  assuming  that  it  was  of  primary  necessity,  in  any  way  deterrent 
in  the  development  of  the  fighting  machine? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yo,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  that  can  be  eliminated? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  then  reverts  back  to  this,  as  to 
whether  if  you  had  simply  taken  the  Spad  machine  and  said,  “ This 
is  a veritable  fighting  machine,  irrespective  of  what  some  other 
fighting  machine  may  develop,  and  we  propose  to  make  this  ma- 
chine,” could  you  and  would  you  have  had  more  of  those  fighting 
machines  than  you  are  now  getting  as  a result  of  determining  to 
manufacture  the  heavier  battle  plane? 

Gen.  Squier.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  we  were  confronted  with  the 
fundamental  problem  of  sending  to  Europe,  to  our  allies,  immedi- 
ately and  bringing  over  here  accepted  t}^pes  of  fighting  machines  and 
putting  them  in  production  in  this  country  or  of  devising  American 
types,  or  a combination  of  the  two.  We  sent  promptly  to  Europe  a 
mission  of  three  Army  officers  and  three  naval  officers,  technically 
trained  men,  headed  by  a practical  flier.  They  left  soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  to  assist  in  selecting  the  types  in  Europe  for 
production  here.  The  chairman  of  the  mission  was  Col.  Bolling,  a 
practical  flier,  who  organized  the  first  aero  squadron,  National  Guard 
of  New  YT>rk,  and  incidentally  chief  counsel  for  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, a very  able  man.  He  was  selected  as  the  chairman  of  this  mis- 
sion. The  Army  men  were  Lieut.  Col.  V.  E.  Clark,  the  chief  designer 
in  my  office,  a graduate  of  the  aeronautical  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  having  been  sent  there  by  the 
Government,  Lieut.  Col.  E.  S.  Gorrell,  also  a graduate. 

The  naval  men  were  Childs,  the  expert  of  the  Navy  on 
engines,  Westervelt,  and  Hayes,  the  strongest  technical  body 

that  we  could  produce  from  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  We 

sent  them  over  for  the  reason  that  that  seemed  the  quickest 
way  to  save  time,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  there  were 

arriving  here  agents  from  all  kinds  of  engine  manufacturers  in 

Europe  with  plans  who  were  wanting  to  do  this  and  that  for  us.  The 
problem  was  confusing,  difficult,  and  interesting.  These  agents 
wanted  large  royalties  from  America  and  they  usually  had  an  option 
that  would  expire  the  next  day  or  so.  We  put  our  own  men  on  this 
mission  and  sent  them  to  Europe  to  get  at  it  quickly.  That  was 
before  Gen.  Pershing  went  to  Europe.  We  were  prompt  in  this 
matter.  They  went  to  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  visited  the 
factories  and  reported  to  the  Aircraft  Board  of  each  of  those  coun- 
tries and  performed  a difficult  task  very  ably.  We  were  in  cable  com- 
munication with  them  almost  daily.  When  Gen.  Pershing  arrived 
that  mission  advised  him,  and  he  confirmed  it  here,  of  the  different 
planes  and  engines  that  would  be  most  suitable  for  the  different 
requirements  for  the  air  service  of  the  American  Army  when  it  got 
there. 

That  program  involved  7,500  fighting  planes,  as  I remember  it,  dis- 
tributed between  Italy,  England,  and  France,  with  something  like 
twice  that  number  of  engines,  selected  on  the  spot  with  the  assistance 
of  the  judgment  of  our  allies.  Gen.  Pershing  ordered  those  right 
over  to  the  extent  of  $80,000,000,  and  cabled  to  us  to  confirm  it,  which 
we  did.  The  contracts  were  worked  out  by  Col.  Bolling  and  the  mis- 
sion. The  details  of  those  contracts  were  to  this  effect,  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  were  to  ship  selected  material  from  this  country 
month  by  month  to  make  the  planes,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  send 
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over  American  mechanics  to  relieve  certain  other  mechanics  who 
knew  how  to  make  these  planes  so  that  the  strain  upon  the  French 
would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  that  these  fighting  planes  in 
the  early  months  of  the  war  would  be  really  made,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  American  material  shipped  abroad,  and  by  American  me- 
chanics. 

In  other  words,  that  provided  for  the  minimum  stress  on  an  al- 
ready worn  country.  Realizing  the  difficulty  of  making  battle  planes, 
which  was  never  attempted  in  this  country,  we  knew  that  was  the 
quickest  way  to  get  planes,  at  least  for  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
Everybody  agreed,  Gen.  Pershing  and  our  allies,  that  that  would  get 
the  planes  as  quickly  as  any  way.  That  plan  has  been  carried  out, 
and  that  source  was  looked  upon  from  the  beginning  as' the  first 
probable  source  for  the  fighting  planes  for  the  early  months.  We 
knew  that  there  would  be  a pinch  at  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  we 
agreed  that  that  would  be  the  way  to  meet  the  situation.  Those  con- 
tracts were  worked  out.  with  great  detail  and  approved  by  Gen. 
Pershing.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  agreements  in  those  contracts 
have  not  been  fulfilled,  although  deliveries  both  of  training  planes 
made  over  there  and  fighting  planes  are  substantially  sufficient  for 
the  fighting  squadrons  of  Americans  that  we  now  have  on  the  front. 
Although  this  promise  of  the  French  is  far  behind  what  it  was  to 
be — it  was  very  large — yet  they  have  not  fallen  completely  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  these  being  French  and  English  and 
you  now  speak  of  them  as  French? 

Gen.  Squier.  Principally  French;  some  Italian  and  some  English. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  exent  was  the  failure  to  deliver  on  those 
foreign  contracts  as  rapidly  as  anticipated,  due  to  our  failure  to  live 
up  to  our  part  of  the  program  in  the  delivery  of  material  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  principal  reason  for  this  failure  was  due  to  the 
French  being  unable  to  handle  the  situation.  We  sent  by  agreement, 
month  by  month,  a large  amount  of  selected  material  as  required  to 
build  these  planes.  I do  not  know  exactly  whether  all  the  material 
was  sent  each  month  that  was  supposed  to  be  sent,  but  very  largely 
it  was.  There  has  been  some  slight  delay  on  our  part,  but  I can  not 
tell  you  the  facts  without  looking  that  up ; the  main  trouble  was  that 
the  French  were  unable  to  do  what  they  promised. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  any  appreciable  extent  in  any  line,  did  we  delay 
the  program? 

Gen.  Squier.  Substantially  we  have  lived  up  to  every  part  of  the 
work. 

This  arrangement  was  to  provide  the  fighting  machines  for  our 
aviators  in  the  early  months  until  our  own  construction  could  arrive. 
In  our  own  country  we  were  confronted  with  absolutely  a new 
industry  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Avar.  The  only  agency  that  made 
airplanes  in  any  quantity  was  the  Curtiss  Co.,  which  is  subsidized 
by  the  British  Government,  and  Avhich  could  not  be  interfered  with 
as  one  of  our  allies.  In  order  to  get  a start  on  this  industry  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  first  thing  done  was  to  pick  103  foremen 
from  different  factories  around  the  country  and  send  them  to 
Europe  to  go  into  the  French  factories  and  pick  up  the  actual 
craftsmanship  of  this  complicated  problem,  to  take  an  intensive 
course  for  a month  or  two.  and  come  back  and  take  charge  of  our 
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mechanics  in  this  country.  These  men  went,  received  their  training, 
and  came  back  very  promptly.  The  wisdom  of  that  course  was  very 
great  and  enabled  us  to  get  hold  of  the  actual  craftsmanship  of  this 
new  industry.  Having  provided  for  all  that  we  could  in  Europe 
with  our  allies,  Ave  next  came  to  what  we  should  do  to  have  every- 
thing done  here  that  could  be  done  for  the  progress  of  aeronautics. 

Of  course,  in  the  very  first  part  of  the  war  many  agents  and 
engines  were  brought  to  our  attention.  A fundamental  decision 
had  to  be  made  on  the  point  of  whether  we  should  hope  to  adopt 
the  Rolls  Royce  or  some  other  engine  from  abroad  and  build  it  in 
American  factories,  or  whether  we  should  pool  our  own  talent  and 
make  an  American  engine,  as  we  knew  we  could,  in  quantity.  The 
decision  was  an  important  one,  and  it  Avas  made  promptly.  The 
story  of  the  Liberty  engine  you  have  no  doubt  read.  That  could 
not  have  been  done  in  Europe.  I had  been  living  in  Europe  three 
or  four  years  myself  prior  to  the  war,  and  even  at  this  date,  after 
three  or  four  years  of  war,  the  manufacturers  in  England  and 
France  do  not  agree,  and  it  is  quite  a difficult  matter  to  buy  a single 
engine  in  France  or  England  and  get  it  over  here  without  dealing 
with  an  individual  person.  There  is  no  national  standpoint,  so  far 
as  the  manufacturer  is  concerned,  that  would  permit  such  a step  as 
Avas  taken  in  the  designing  of  the  Liberty  engine,  which  will 
stand  as  a monument  to  American  patriotism.  The  result  was,  we 
were  told,  that  no  invention  Avas  to  be  put  in;  nobody  was  to  be 
allowed  to  invent  anything. 

We  drew  from  A^arious  concerns  in  this  country.  We  telegraphed 
them  to  come  here  and  contribute  and  give  up  all  of  those  things 
which  are  the  backbone  of  their  industry.  Those  men  were  big 
enough  to  do  it.  There  Avas  no  money  appropriated  at  that  time. 
That  was  in  the  early  days  before  the  passage  of  the  large  aviation 
bill.  I took  the  responsibility  myself  of  writing  them  and  calling 
them  here,  telling  them  what  we  proposed  to  do  if  and  when  the 
Government  gaA- e us  the  money.  These  men  rose  to  the  occasion  and 
did  every  thing  without  any  guaranty  that  they  would  get  anything 
at" all.  The  manufacturers  who  Avere  selected  were,  in  my  judgment, 
about  the  only  group  of  men  Avho  could  haA^e  done  this  particular  job. 
That,  of  course,  caused  considerable  criticism  as  to  why  the  large 
number  of  small  manufacturers  in  this  country  Avere  not  asked  to 
make  the  Liberty  motor.  We  kept  in  Anew  not  contracts  but  motors. 
We  naturally  turned  to  men  like  Henry  Ford  and  Henry  Leland,  of 
the  Cadillac  Co.,  who  Ave  kneAA  had  done  similar  things  in  large 
quantity  and  Avere  acquainted  with  quantity  production. 

We  wanted  to  make  the  Liberty  engine,  and  we  knew  that  if  we 
wanted  to  produce  it  we  would  have  to  get  the  people  Avho  could  make 
it.  The  result  is  that  the  Liberty  motor  is  noAAT  in  the  hands  of  six 
different  manufacturers,  who,  I believe,  Avill  compare  favorably  Avith 
any  manufacturers.  They  are  the  equal  of  any,  and  they  are  the  most 
likely  men  to  produce  motors  from  the  start.  I think  they  are  as 
likely  to  deliver  Avhat  the  Government  Avants  them  to  produce  as> 
any  other  six  concerns  Avho  could  be  found.  I consulted  all  available 
sources,  and  I think  that  those  people  can  get  them  out.  That,  of 
course,  caused  some  criticism,  because  a large  number  of  small  manu- 
facturers, Avho  in  peace  times  might  have  been  taken  up,  Avere  not 
given  contracts. 
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However,  since  then  we  have  let  other  contracts,  and  I say  now 
that  I know  of  no  man,  manufacturer  or  engineer,  who  could  give 
reasonable  promise  of  results  who  has  not  already  had  an  order  from 
the  Army  or  Navy  and  who  is  not  now  making  engines  or  planes. 
I think  that  a considerable  number  of  people  in  the  country  do  not 
know  about  that. 

The  experimental  side  is  going  on.  It  was  brought  out  in  the 
early  stages.  As  you  probably  know,  you  must  not  mix  the  produc- 
tion part  of  it  with  the  experimental  part.  They  should  be  done  in 
separate  factories  and  in  different  cities.  When  you  turn  the  plane 
over  to  the  producing  plant  you  must  keep  away  the  men  who  are 
experimenting  and  tinkering  with  it.  The  engines  are  being  made 
and  various  planes  are  being  made,  and  nobody  who  has  anything  of 
promise  to  offer  is  without  something  to  do,  and  we  will  be  glad  for 
anyone  who  finds  anything  of  promise  to  bring  it  to  our  attention. 

In  addition  to  the  Liberty  engine,  which  is  designed,  as  you  know, 
for  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  so  that,  if  the  necessity  arose,  we  could 
borrow  from  the  Navy  or  the}7  could  borrow  from  us,  we  are  making 
in  America  the  Hispano  Suiza  motor.  There  was  the  difficulty  of 
producing  it  with  American  people  in  the  European  way,  and  the 
contractors  lost  a lot  of  money,  but  now  they  take  our  orders  and  we 
have  got  it  where  we  want  it.  So  the  statement  that  you  sometimes 
hear,  that  we  have  only  one  engine,  is  not  true.  We  have  been  study- 
ing them  all  the  time,  in  conjunction  with  our  allies. 

With  regard  to  the  planes,  there  again  the  firms  selected  were 
concerns  like  the  Fisher  Body  Co.,  that  we  knew  were  large  manu- 
facturers of  things  made  of  wood.  I think  that  anybody  will  tell 
you  that  the  Fisher  Body  Co.  is  one  of  the  best  concerns  in  the  world. 
We  wanted  people  who  had  done  things.  The  Fisher  Body  Co.  can 
manufacture  something  like  1,000  bodies  for  automobiles  in  one  day. 

Now,  when  it  comes  to  production  there  have  been  delays.  We 
have  never,  in  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department,  in  our 
presentations  to  this  committee  or  any  other  committee,  in  a matter 
of  this  sort  submitted  more  than  the  estimates  submitted  to  us  by  the 
factories,  as  reviewed  by  the  best  experts  that  could  be  employed. 
Those  are  estimates  of  production  that  have  been  presented  here, 
and  every  one  of  them  underestimated  the  difficulties.  They  did  not 
appreciate  the  difference  between  battle  planes  and  training  planes. 
I certainly  did  not  fully  realize  it,  but  the  difference  between  a battle 
plane  and  a training  plane,  or  school  plane,  is  a very  serious  matter. 
In  the  matter  of  the  compass  alone  that  you  must  have  on  the  battle 
plane,  and  that  you  do  not  need  on  the  school  plane,  you  enter  a 
different  field.  That  is  also  true  of  the  radio  equipment  that  has  to 
be  put  on  the  battle  plane. 

The  radio  in  itself  is  a story  that  is  a monument  to  the  work  that 
has  been  done — that  is,  as  to  what  we  have  accomplished  in  radio. 
The  machine-gun  proposition  is  a difficult  one:  and  the  camera 
proposition  carries  von  into  a separate  industry.  Those  things  have 
to  be  farmed  out  to  different  organizations,  and  the  production  has 
to  be  synchronized  so  as  to  have  the  deliveries  of  the  different  things 
in  proper  balance.  I think  everyone  underestimated  the  battleplane 
proposition.  Certainly  the  manufacturers  did,  and  I think  Ave  did. 
We  commonly  speak  of  a battle  plane  as  complete  Avhen  von  put  an 
engine  on  a plane,  but  there  are  many  different  things  that  you  must 
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put  on  it  before  you  can  operate  it.  Answering  your  question  about 
the  delay  in  changing  from  the  Spad  to  the  Bristol  Fighter,  I would 
say  that  we  lost  45  days  in  making  the  change  from  the  Spad  ma- 
chine to  the  other  type. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  have  you  gotten  with  your  plans  and 
specifications  and  the  determination  of  factories  for  quantity  pro- 
duction with  the  Spad  fighting  machine  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  a matter  of  a manufacturing  nature,  and  I 
think  Col.  Deeds  had  better  answer  it. 

Col.  Deeds.  The  Spad  machine  was  to  have  been  manufactured 
in  the  Curtiss  factory  at  Buffalo.  A sample  machine  had  been  sent 
there.  There  were  no  drawings  of  the  machine,  as  there  are  no 
drawings  of  foreign  machines.  Those  drawings  were  practically 
comnleted  by  the  Curtiss  organization,  and  they  had  started  to  order 
so:no  material  and  were  building  the  first  experimental  plane  when 
a cablegram  came  from  the  other  side  asking  us  not  to  attempt  to 
build  the  single-seated  fighters,  but  to  go  to  the  two-seated  fighters. 

Our  commission  on  the  other  side  had  sent  over  a two-seater  big 
Bristol  fighter  from  the  other  side,  and  our  engineers  had  made 
drawings  from  that  machine.  The  moment  it  was  decided  not  to 
build  the  Spad  machine,  the  sample  machine  of  the  Bristol  fighter 
was  expressed  to  the  Curtiss  factory.  The  drawings  were  made  by 
our  people — that  is,  by  the  Government  engineers — and  they  were 
substituted  for  the  Spad-machine  drawings.  They  started  to  work 
on  it  immediately.  They  started  to  work  on  the  drawings  that  had 
been  supplied  by  us  from  the  sample  machine  that  had  been  supplied 
to  us  in  place  of  the  Spad-machine  drawings  that  had  been  in  the 
factory  previously,  and,  probably,  due  to  that  change  we  lost  40  or 
45  days. 

The  Chairman.  Eliminating  that  45  days,  was  there  any  addi- 
tional loss  of  time  due  to  any  necessarily  longer  time  required  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  new  type  of  machine  as  against  the  manu- 
facture of  the  Spad  type? 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir;  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  true,  or  not,  that  your  delays  have  been  in 
a large  measure  due  to  the  equipment  that  is  an  incident  to  the 
fighting  machines  or  armed  machines,  rather  than  to  the  plane  and 
engine  proper? 

Col.  Deeds.  I think  it  has  all  been  worked  out  together,  but  the 
delay  has  come  in  getting  a flying  machine  made  into  a fighting 
machine. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  delays  made  greater  by  virtue  of  un- 
dertaking to  produce  more  of  a fighting  machine,  which  your  present 
adopted  type  is,  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  continued 
with  the  Spad  machine  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  delay  because  of  ultra- 
refinements. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  answer  the  question  I asked. 

Col.  Deeds.  Then  I will  take  back  the  qualifying  clause  and  an- 
swer no. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  building  a machine  to  carry  two  men  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  larger  equipment? 
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Gen.  Sqttier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Employing  greater  gun  power? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  very  reason  for  adopting  it,  presumably, 
was  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a more  efficient  machine? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  building  this  more  efficient  and  more 
elaborate  machine,  what  additional  time  was  necessary  as  against  the 
time  required  for  building  the  Spad  machine? 

Col.  Deeds.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  time.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  those  two-seated  machines  are  more  easily  manufactured  than 
this  very  delicate  single-seated  machine.  The  Spad  is  a more  dif- 
ficult machine  to  build  than  the  one  the  Curtiss  people  are  now 
building. 

The  Chairman.  In  using  the  word  “ machine  ” do  you  mean  the 
finished  article? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  that  particular,  in  your  judgment 
there  has  been  no  loss  in  time  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  has  been  a gain  there,  because  the  present  type 
is  an  easier  machine  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  whatever  loss  of  time  there  has  been  from 
making  the  change  from  one  machine  to  another  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  30  or  40  days  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  the  situation,  what  has  constituted  the 
big  basic  reason  for  the  delay  in  your  program? 

Gen.  Squier.  I suppose  that  is  one  example.  Forty  days  were  lost 
there. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  behind  in  your  program — 
much  more  than  40  days,  are  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  When  it  comes  to  the  program,  we  are  making  just 
as  many  as  we  can  get.  In  speaking  of  a program,  we  must  back 
up  some  figures  that  have  been  given  before. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  produce  them  without  much  difficulty. 
You  went  before  this  committee  and  before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  and  you  secured  from  the  latter  committee  an  appropriation 
of  over  $640,500,000.  At  that  time  you  stated  that  you  expected  to  be 
able  to  do  a given  thing  within  a given  time,  or  a given  number  of 
things  within  a given  time. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Idle  Chairman.  That  constituted  in  outline  a program  which  was, 
necessarily,  a matter  of  estimate,  but  it  still  was  a program  of  some 
detail. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Hie  Chairman.  Now,  it  is  my  impression  that  you  are  away  behind 
your  estimate. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  have  asked  for  the  basic  reason  why  you 
are  behind? 

Gen.  Squier.  I can  give  you  these:  There  were  changes  in  specifi- 
cations, such  as  we  have  been  making,  and  the  change  from  one  ma- 
chine to  another. 
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The  Chairman.  That  involved  a delay  of  40  days? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  one  particular  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  a lot  of  other  changes  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  building  other  fighting  machines. 
There  are  others  that  have  not  been  changed.  We  are  building 
more  than  one  type  of  machine  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
We  are  building  other  types  of  machines  that  have  not  been  changed. 
The  other  delays  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  a full  appreciation  of 
what  a battle  plane  really  means,  fully  equipped  with  all  the  acces- 
sories. What  was  underestimated  by  the  manufacturers  themselves 
and  bv  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  Reverting  for  a moment  back  to  the  engines,  have 
your  delays  been  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Liberty  motor  in  any 
regard  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  found  some  difficulty  with  the  Liberty 
motor  at  high  altitudes,  due  to  the  failure  of  the  oiling  system? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  undertaken  to  correct  it  by  having 
a different  feed  provided? 

Gen.  Squier.  A forced-feed  system. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  result  in  a delay? 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  not. 

Col.  Deeds.  On  that  question,  without  going  into  the  technicalities 
of  the  oil-feed  system  at  high  altitudes,  I will  say  that  is  not  a cor- 
rect statement.  The  change  of  the  oiling  system  was  not  a very 
large  change  in  the  engine.  The  change  from  the  scupper  system, 
which  is  used  in  many  German  engines,  to  the  forced- feed  lubrica- 
tion affected  only  one  bearing.  The  advantage  of  the  forced-feed 
lubrication  is  that  it  permits  a little  more  variation  in  the  connect- 
ing-rod bearings.  It  is  not  a large  change  in  the  engine,  and  it  has 
not  added  to  the  delay  in  any  degree.  It  may  have  made  some 
slight  delay,  but  it  was  very  slight,  indeed.  It  could  all  be  measured 
in  terms  of  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  because  of  the  charac- 
ter of  your  ignition  system? 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir;  we  have  had  no  difficulty  at  all  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  a system  similar  to  that  employed 
by  other  countries  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  No,  sir;  in  most  of  the  aeronautical  engines  the  mag- 
neto feature  is  used. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  a battery  system? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir;  a battery  and  generator  type  of  ignition. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  been  satisfactory? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes.  sir:  it  has  been  extremely  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  Colonel,  have  you  had  such  actual 
flights  with  the  Liberty  motor  as  would  warrant  the  statement  that 
it  has  proved  actually,  not  theoretically,  its  worth? 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  one  engine  that  has  flown  4,500  miles  for  one 
example.  The  original  eight-cylinder  engine  has  flown  off  and 
on  ever  since  it  was  built.  The  Navy  has  been  flying  those  engines 
back  and  forth  from  Newport  News  for  the  same  period  of  time. 
Seven  of  those  machines  are  being  tested  in  the  South,  at  Lake 
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Charles,  and  there  are  three  of  those  engines  that  are  being  run  ap- 
proximately 400  miles  per  day. 

Mr.  Gillett.  At  high  altitudes? 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  had  planes  up  to  approximately  22,000  feet, 
which  is  a higher  sailing  than  the  De  Haviland  has  heretofore  made 
with  one  exception,  and  that  was  with  an  experimental  De  Haviland 
with  a Hispano- Suiza  engine.  It  has  been  up  about  500  feet  higher 
than  our  plane.  With  the  improved  propeller  for  that  work  we  are 
going  to  get  a higher  sailing.  The  motor  has  been  operating  at 
these  higher  altitudes  at  20°  below  zero,  and  it  seems  to  have  met 
every  condition.  Every  plane  that  is  being  shipped  is  being  tested 
out,  and  it  is  actually  being  flowm  by  English  flyers,  so  that  we  are 
getting  an  acceptable  type  of  plane.  ' 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  getting  sufficient  deliveries  of  the 
Liberty  engine  to  keep  up  with  your  production  of  other  material 
that  goes  to  make  the  finished  fighting  plane? 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  we  are,  sir. 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  I will  give  you  what  we  are  producing. 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  produced  264  engines  to  date,  and  78  were 
shipped  last  week. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Shipped  where? 

Col.  Deeds.  There  have  been  some  shipped  to  England,  some  to 
France,  and  some  to  Italy. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a finished  machine? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yo;  we  are  speaking  now  of  engines. 

Gen.  Squier.  Liberty  engines  are  what  we  are  talking  of  now. 

Col.  Deeds.  The  Navy  of  that  number  has  142. 

The  Chairman.  What  I asked  was  whether  you  were  getting  suffi- 
cient engines  to  keep  pace  with  the  other  material  that  goes  to  make 
a fighting  machine;  in  other  words,  whether  the  delivery  of  engines 
was  holding  back  the  making  of  fighting  machines. 

Col.  Deeds.  They  are  not  holding  it  back  to-day  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  that  question,  you  spoke  of  shipping 
a number  last  week,  and  then  Mr.  Mondell  asked  you  where,  and  you 
replied  to  England,  to  France,  and  to  Italy. 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  supply  Liberty  engines  in  such 
quantity  as  to  not  only  take  care  of  the  fighting  machines  that  are 
built  here,  but  also  to  equip  with  motor  energy  fighting  machines 
that  are  built  abroad  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Certainly.  The  Liberty  engine  is  now  being  asked 
for  by  all  our  allies,  and  it  is  a question  for  the  General  Staff  to  allo- 
cate the  product. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Does  that  mean.  General,  that  over  there  they  are 
ahead  in  their  manufacture  of  planes  as  compared  with  their  manu- 
facture of  engines? 

Gen.  Squier.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Gillett.  And  need  engines  more  than  planes  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  never  before  in  the  world  had 
an  engine  of  this  size  that  they  could  make  in  quantity  and  they  want 
them  by  the  thousands. 

The  Chairman.  Over  there,  then,  the  engine  has  been  the  part  of 
the  finished  machine  that  determined  the  maximum  of  output  ? 
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Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  . 

The  Chairman.  And  over  here  that  is  not  any  longer  the  situation  . 

Gen.  Squier.  No ; it  is  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thing  that  is  here  determining  the 
maximum  of  your  output? 

Gen.  Squier.  You  mean  whether  it  is  radio  or  compasses,  etc.  t 
We  have  here,  of  course,  a board  to  match  that  up  all  the  time,  and 
I can  tell  you  each  week  what  it  is.  One  week  it  is  one  thing  and 
one  week  another.  We  keep  track  of  that  all  the  time,  as  to  the  things 
we  need  to  go  on  the  Christmas  tree,  as  we  call  it.  We  have  B.  J. 
Arnold  and  a lot  of  other  men  who  are  watching  that  all  the  time, 
to  see  which  one  of  those  things  that  go  on  that  tree  is  needed. 

The  Chairman.  I judge  from  that  statement  that  it  has  varied, 
and  there  is  no  one  permanently  acute  situation. 

Gen.  Squier.  No.  If  there  was  we  would  not  be  efficient  at  all, 
if  we  allowed  something  to  get  way  behind  and  keep  the  whole  thing 
back. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  we  ship  the  Liberty  engine  abroad  instead 
of  the  complete  machine? 

Gen.  Squier.  To  put  them  in  planes  over  there.  Every  Liberty 
engine  we  send  to  Europe  means  a fighting  machine  to  the  allies. 

Mr.  Gillett.  That  means  they  have  plenty  of  planes  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes;  and  we  want  to  conserve  shipping.  The  great- 
est thing  we  can  do  is  to  send  a boatload  of  Liberty  engines. 

Col.  Deeds.  The  first  engines  were  sent  over  to  them  as  early  as 
January,  so  that  they  could  make  the  modifications  in  their  planes 
to  receive  the  Liberty  engines,  because  the  plane  production  in  both 
France  and  England  is  beyond  their  engine  capacity,  and  that  is 
because  they  have  tried  to  build  so  many  different  types  of  engines. 

Gen.  Squier.  They  have  made  the  mistake  of  having  so  many 
kinds  that  they  have  not  many  of  any  kind.  We  did  not  make  that 
mistake. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  to  the  extent  you  can  supply 
engines  from  here,  to  that  extent  you  serve  to  increase  the  maximum 
of  their  output  of  finished  fighting  machines  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  every  engine  arriving  in  Europe  means  one 
aeroplane  against  the  Hun,  the  way  we  look  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I also  understand  you  have  now  reached  a 
point  in  the  manufacture  of  Liberty  motors  whereby  you  are  able  to 
keep  up  with  your  own  demand  here  as  indicated  by  your  output  of 
other  parts  of  the  finished  machine  and  at  the  same  time  send  motors 
abroad? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  I can  give  you  the  program  of  what  we 
hope  to  do  between  now  and  July  30  in  that  respect. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  so  far  as  the  motor  itself  is  concerned, 
your  troubles  are  behind  you  unless  something  should  develop  to 
interfere  with  your  production? 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  fact,  what  is  it  that  is  standing  in 
the  way  of  your  getting  these  finished  machines,  or  are  we  correct 
in  the  assumption  that  underlies  the  question  that  you  are  very 
badly  falling  behind  in  your  program  touching  finished  fighting 
machines? 
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Gen.  Squier.  I do  not  know  of  anything  standing  in  the  way  nor 
do  I know  that  we  are  so  very  far  behind.  I can  tell  you  just  how 
far  behind  we  are  if  you  wish  to  check  it  up.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
know  of  seriously  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  have  you  got,  General? 

Gen.  Squier.  I can  tell  you  exactly.  What  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  many  finished  fighting  machines? 

Col.  Deeds.  There  have  been  Id  finished  planes  built.  This  was 
as  of  March  30.  There  were  4 shipped  by  express  Monday. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Shipped  where? 

Col.  Deeds.  To  Hoboken;  and  there  will  be  another  shipment  this 
week. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  irrespective  of  where  they  are  going  to  be 
shipped,  what  is  going  to  be  your  output.  How  fast  are  you  going 
to  get  these  fighting  machines  out  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  I can  give  you  our  very  best  judgment  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  were  there  up  to  the  1st  of  April? 

Col.  Deeds.  Up  to  the  1st  of  April,  14. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  your  program  contemplate  in  fighting 
machines  as  of  the  1st  of  April  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  You  mean  the  program? 

The  Chairman.  The  program  you  presented  here  and  on  which 
you  got  the  money  which  Congress  voted  you  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  We  promised  at  that  time  in  April  575  planes,  and  our 
performance  will  probably  be  100.  That  is,  during  April.  Up  to 
April  we  had  promised  258,  and  delivered  14. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  speaking  now  of  complete  machines? 

Col.  Deeds.  Those  are  completed  planes.  There  has  been  an  addi- 
tional delay  of  two  weeks,  or  perhaps  three  weeks,  by  our  decision 
to  take  every  plane  after  it  is  built  to  a field,  fly  it  and  adjust  it 
and  take  it  back,  knock  it  down  and  box  it ; and  every  plane  that  is 
going  to  the  front  now  has  been  flown  by  an  English  flier  of  expe- 
rience abroad  from  the  factory  in  which  those  machine  were  built. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  have  we  or  what  reason  have  you 
now  to  believe  that  your  present  expectation  will  come  true  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  reason  to  believe  it  because  we  have  had 
more  experience  in  the  construction  of  these  planes.  We  have  actu- 
ally built  planes,  as  these  photographs  will  show  you,  and  have  them 
coming  through  the  factories,  and  have  had  them  out  and  have  flown 
and  tested  them  and  had  machine  guns  fired  from  them  and  acces- 
sories adjusted  to  them,  and  we  have  overcome  those  difficulties  and 
delays  incident  to  the  applications  of  all  these  accessories  to  the 
planes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  meaning  to  imply  that  there  are  not  dif- 
ficulties that  are  still  bothering  you,  and  will  of  course  always  be.  if 
I understand  you,  you  have  reached  that  point  in  manufacture  where 
there  is  no  problem  unsolved,  the  solution  of  which  is  essential  before 
the  making  of  a finished  fighting  machine. 

Col.  Deeds.  That  is  right.  You  appreciate,  however,  there  may  be 
some  unforeseen  things  that  no  one  can  anticipate,  but  Ave  feel  reason- 
ably sure  there  is  nothing  in  the  Avay. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  you  are  making 
more  than  one  style  of  fighting  machine. 

Col.  Deeds.  We  are  making  tAvo  styles. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  the  same  Liberty  motor  in  both 
styles  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  each  instance  Liberty  motors  of  12 
cylinders  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  your  conviction  that  irrespective  of  evolu- 
tion in  type  of  fighting  machine  that  you  have  a motor  whose  worth 
has  been  sufficiently  proved  and  whose  flexibility  is  sufficiently  great 
in  number  of  cylinders  to  enable  you  to  continue  it  for  any  type  of 
fighting  machine  that  may  be  evoluted  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I think  it  will  last  for  some  time,  but  we  may  increase 
the  number  of  cylinders. 

The  Chairman.  I expressly  carried  that  in  my  question.  I spoke 
of  the  flexibility  of  cylinder  number. 

Col.  Deeds.  The  answer  is  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  production  you  have  spoken  of  as  having 
already  taken  place  in  the  way  of  battleplanes,  the  14  were  of  what 
type  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  The  De  Haviland  4. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  have  you  completed  any 
other  type? 

Col.  Deeds.  The  Bristol  fighter  is  just  starting  in  to  production, 
number  2 having  been  completed  this  week  and  not  included  in  the  14 
previously  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  And  both  types  carry  the  Liberty  motor  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I correct  in  the  assumption  that  you  are  mak- 
ing three  other  types  of  engines  which  are  used  only  in  training  ma- 
chines ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  as  to  training  machines,  your  production 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  you  are  supplying  all  that  are  now 
usuable  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  by  “ now  usuable  ” I mean  all  that  the  per- 
sonnel need. 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  also  have  a reserve  sufficient  to 
maintain  that  number  in  active  service? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a production  now  sufficient  to  constantly 
maintain  that  reserve  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I understand  the  situation  touching  train- 
ing machines,  your  quantity  production  is  ample  for  your  needs  ? 

Col.  Deeds.  Yes,  sir.  May  I supplement  my  answer  to  your  other 
questions  as  to  why  we  think  we  may  maintain  this  schedule  by  stat- 
ing that  we  also  have  our  training-plane  experience  along  the  same 
line,  because  it  was  only  a short  time  ago  that  we  had  a shortage  of 
planes  and  the  initial  production  was  delayed  on  training  planes, 
but  after  the  initial  production  once  started  with  the  characteristics 
of  the  American  method  of  manufacture,  the  quantity  followed  rap- 
idly and  we  have  them  now  in  storage.  We  have  every  reason  to  be- 
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lieve  now  that  we  have  our  plants  tooled  up  and  initial  production 
has  been  made,  that  we  will  meet  our  program.  The  templets,  jigs, 
and  fixtures  have  all  been  approved  and  they  have  had  experience  on 
these  other  planes,  and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  we  are  going 
to  duplicate  our  training-plane  experience. 

The  Chairman.  Are  we  supplying  any  training  planes  for  the  use 
of  our  allies? 

Col.  Deeds.  We  are  not,  except  those  that  are  used  by  the  Cana- 
dians in  flying  at  the  southern  fields  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  request  on  their  part  or  any 
need  on  their  part  for  us  to  supply  such  machines  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  proposed  that. 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  proposed  that  any  they  have  said  they  did 
not  need  them. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  proposed  to  Pershing  to  send  them  over  to  train 
our  bo}7s. 

The  Chairman.  You  have,  of  course,  been  training  a personnel 
here  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Tire  Chairman.  Is  the  development  of  your  personnel  up  to  or 
behind  or  ahead  of  your  schedule  as  you  originally  planned  it  at  the 
time  you  laid  out  the  general  scheme  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I do  not  have  in  my  mind  just  now  the  figures  about 
the  general  scheme.  It  is  ample  for  the  present  requirements. 

Col.  Deeds.  It  is  about  up  to  the  schedule. 

Gen.  Squier.  I have  forgotten  those  numbers. 

Col.  Deeds.  And  this,  I think,  would  be  pertinent  also,  if  I may, 
General.  Since  the  original  training  program  was  outlined  to  us 
we  have  been  asked  from  the  other  side  to  do  advanced  training  here, 
and  that  has  added  to  our  problem  of  training  that  of  gunnery,  of 
bomb  dropping,  of  radio,  acrobatics,  and  observation,  which  has 
lengthened  out  the  period  of  training  for  the  students,  and  while 
the  total  number  of  graduates  may  not  be  up  to  what  was  originally 
considered,  the  amount  of  training  has  been  very  well  maintained 
in  accordance  with  the  thought  originally  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  now  to  turn  out  the  finished 
fighting  aviator? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  final  training  of  a certain  amount  will  always 
have  to  be  given  over  there,  amounting  to  a couple  of  weeks  or  so, 
no  matter  how  much  training  is  done  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I will  put  my  question  in  another  way:  Are 
you  undertaking  here  to  train  your  personnel  not  only  in  flying  but 
also  in  the  use  of  offensive  weapons? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  starting  schools  now  and  have 
schools  of  gunnery,  in  advanced  training,  and  we  have  got  to  get 
advanced  training  machines,  of  course,  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  train  them  in  that  kind  of  work, 
you  have  got  to  practically  supply  them  with  battle  planes. 

Gen.  Squier.  At  the  last  stage  we  will  probably  keep  a , certain 
percentage  of  battle  planes  here. 

Col.  Deeds.  We  have  now  431  advanced  training  planes;  what  we 
term  advanced  training  planes. 
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Gen.  Squiek.  That  is  the  second  step  before  the}'  get  into  the 
battle  plane. 

Col.  Deeds.  Before  an  aviator  goes  to  the  front  he  is  given  a cer- 
tain period  of  instruction  in  the  particular  kind  of  service  plane 
which  he  is  expected  to  use ; but  we  have  no  boys  yet  ready  for  those 
service  types  because  they  are  going  through  the  other  periods  of 
the  work.  In  our  program  of  production  for  combat  planes  there 
has  been  an  allowance  made  for  a sufficient  number  to  keep  our  ad- 
vanced training  schools  supplied. 


Wednesday,  April  3,  1918. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  CHARLES  D.  WALCOTT,  SECRETARY ; MR.  J. 
WALTER  FEWKES,  CHIEF  OF  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOL- 
OGY; MR.  LEONARD  C.  GUNNELL,  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  RE- 
GIONAL BUREAU  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES,  INTERNATIONAL 
CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE;  MR.  C.  G.  ABBOT, 
DIRECTOR  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY;  MR.  W.  deC.  RA- 
VENEL,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  NATIONAL  MUSEUM; 
AND  MR.  NED  HOLLISTER,  SUPERINTENDENT  NATIONAL  ZOO- 
LOGICAL PARK. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES. 

The  Chairman.  The  first  item  is,  International  Exchanges? 

Mr.  Walcott.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  estimates.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  there  was  a balance  of  $859.93.  The  greater  part  of  this 
balance  would  have  been  expended  except  for  the  suspension  for  a 
short  time  of  shipments  to  all  European  countries  when  Germany 
inaugurated  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1917  there  was  a shortage  of  33.000  packages,  but  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  current  year  1918  there  has  been  a gain  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  year  1917  of  56.000  packages.  So  with 
the  accumulation,  with  the  increase  in  number  and  the  extra  cost  of 
freight,  we  will  need  the  same  amount  we  have  had  this  year.  Here 
is  an  illustration : Shipments  are  being  made  at  as  regular  intervals 
as  the  present  abnormal  conditions  permit,  to  all  countries  except 
the  enemy  nations.  Russia.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  Fifty-three  boxes  were  forwarded  to  Australian  and 
South  American  countries  April  2,  the  total  weight  being  10.068 
pounds.  They  are  being  shipped  as  rapidly  as  space  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  that  under  all  the  circumstances  we 
should  continue  this  work  and  continue  it  to  the  extent  that  will 
consume  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  Walcott.  I think  so.  Great  Britain  has  issued  import 
licenses  to  cover  shipments  from  this  institution.  The  London  Pat- 
ent Office  has  asked  that  the  daily  issues  of  the  United  States  patent 
specifications  forwarded  through  the  exchange  service  be  increased 
from  two  to  five  sets.  The  desire  for  the  publications  and  the  ma- 
terial coming  in,  with  the  exception  of  the  enemy  countries,  has  con- 
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tinued.  The  extra  cost  of  getting  the  material  to  them,  as  well  as  all 
other  extra  costs,  would  fully  equal  the  difference  in  sending  them 
to  the  enemy  countries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  you  will  need  your  entire  force? 

Mr.  Walcott.  We  will. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  under  these  altered  circumstances? 

Mr.  Walcott.  A package  that  weighs  5 pounds  or  100  pounds  re- 
quires the  same  amount  of  work;  it  costs  as  much  to  handle  it,  and 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  packages  during  the  current  year,  that 
is,  during  the  first  six  months,  of  23,000,  over  1916. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  is  important,  you  think,  to  keep  up  this 
work  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  I think  it  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  under  these  extraordinary  circumstances? 

Mr.  Walcott.  My  idea  is  that  we  can  not  afford  to  let  it  go  down 
any  more  than  we  can  our  educational  matters. 

(Statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Walcott  follows:) 

The  estimate  submitted  for  carrying  on  the  system  of  international  exchanges 
for  1919  is  $35,000 — the  same  amount  as  that  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

Proposed  expenditures  for  1919: 

Salaries  and  wages $20,  235.  04 

Freight,  hauling,  etc $12,000.00 

Equipment,  material,  etc.,  including  packing  bpxes_  1,  300.  00 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 1, 100.  00 

Miscellaneous  items 364.  96 

— 14,  764.  96 


35,  000.  00 


Appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918 35,  000.  00 

Disbursements  to  Feb.  28,  1918  : 

Salaries  and  wages 12,  939.  01 

Freight,  hauling,  etc $1,  658.  80 

Equipment,  material,  etc 579.  54 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 1,  504.  95 

Miscellaneous  items ' 65.  59 

3,  808.  88 

16,  747.  89 


Cash  balance  Mar.  1,  1918 

Committed  liabilities  to  June  30,  1918 : 


Salaries  and  wages 6,  441.  68 

Freight,  hauling,  etc . 5,  353.  64 

Equipment,  material,  etc 343.  70 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 506.  60 

Miscellaneous  items 25.  08 

6,  229.  02 


18,  252. 11 


12,  670.  70 


Uncommitted  available  balance  Mar.  1,  1918 5,581.41 

Ninety-one  sets  of  United  States  governmental  documents  (55  full  and  36 
partial)  were  received  for  distribution  through  the  International  Exchange 
Service  to  designated  foreign  depositors  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipu- 
lations and  under  authority  of  the  congressional  resolutions  of  March  2,  1867, 
and  March  2,  1901.  These  documents  are  sent  in  behalf  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  the  publications  received  in  return  being  forwarded  to  that  library. 
Consignments  to  those  countries  to  which  shipments  are  suspended  on  account 
of  the  war  are  being  held  at  the  institution  for  transmission  to  the  various  de- 
positories at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
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So  far  as  the  institution  is  advised,  the  loss  of  shipments  to  foreign  countries 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  been  very  small.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few  packages  to  India  and  21  boxes  to  France,  which  were  destroyed  at  sea, 
consignments  have  reached  the  various  ports  of  debarkation  or  their  destina- 
tions in  safety. 

AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “American  ethnology.” 

Mr.  Walcott.  Dr.  Fewkes  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  in  place  of  Mr.  Hodge,  who  resigned.  Dr. 
Fewkes  is  the  gentleman  who  has  carried  on  explorations  for  several 
years,  and  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us,  first,  the  condition  of  your  balance;  give 
us' a very  brief  outline  of  the  work  you  have  done  and  just  why  you 
are  asking  a $5,800  increase  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Our  balance  for  1917  was  $11.44;  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  December  last  year,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  balance  this  year? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  The  balance  for  this  year  to-day  is  $5,294.42. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Still  on  hand? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  briefly,  what  have  you  done  this  year,  and 
what  do  you  expect  to  do  during  the  balance  of  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  I have  been  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Eth- 
nology since  March  1,  and  will  file  a brief  resume  of  the  work  of  the 
bureau  under  my  predecessor,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  in 
charge,  up  to  the  date  of  his  resignation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye 
Foundation,  of  New  York  City,  the  bureau,  under  Mr.  Hodge’s  per- 
sonal direction,  made  extensive  excavations  in  refuse  heaps  at  a ruin 
called  Hawikuh  on  the  Zuni  Reservation,  New  Mexico.  This  work 
has  yielded  an  extraordinary  collection  of  objects,  and  much  new 
data  illustrating  various  phases  of  prehistoric  and  early  historic  life 
of  the  Zuni  Indians. 

Important  work  was  done  in  continuation  of  field  explorations  by 
tracing  a similar  culture  westward  from  the  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park  along  the  McElmo  Canyon  as  far  as  the  State  border  of  Utah. 
There  were  investigated  in  this  region  a number  of  towers  and 
castles  showing  the  finest  kind  of  masonry,  but  belonging  to  the 
same  general  type  as  the  towers  of  the  Mesa  Verde. 

In  former  years,  important  heirlooms  of  old  priests  have  been 
acquired  by  the  bureau.  These  are  known  to  them  as  the  Sacred 
Formulae  of  the  Cherokee  Indians.  They  are  in  the  form  of  syl- 
labic records  of  rituals  which  shed  much  light  on  the  ancient  medi- 
cal and  other  practices  of  this  tribe.  These  formulae  are  written 
in  Cherokee  and  are  being  translated  for  publication. 

Important  data  of  an  historical  nature  have  been  collected  on  the 
tribes  once  inhabiting  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  The  lan- 
guages and  connections  of  these  tribes  are  being  investigated.  Sev- 
eral of  these  languages  are  at  present  spoken  only  by  a few  individ- 
uals and  will  become  extinct  with  this  generation.  The  League  of 
the  Iroquois  was  one  of  the  most  masterful  efforts  to  form  a pro- 
tective combination  ever  made  by  the  North  American  Indians.  A 
study  of  it  is  of  great  importance.  One  of  our  staff  was  officially 
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recognized  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  as  a 
delegate  and  took  such  a prominent  part  in  it  that  he  is  able  to 
interpret  the  ritual  from  a point  of  view  hitherto  impossible  to  white 
men. 

Good  progress  is  being  made  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Osage  Indians,  whose  intricate  composite  rites,  hitherto 
little  known,  are  being  recorded  in  detail.  As  thes  eare  on  the  point 
of  extinction,  it  is  particularly  desirable  to  transcribe  them  for 
permanent  preservation. 

Important  investigations  have  also  been  conducted  on  the  lan- 
guages and  cermonials,  religious  festivals  and  mythology  of  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  and  the  Potawatomi. 

In  California  more  than  20  languages  were  spoken  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  and  at  present  several  of  these  are  known  only  by 
one  or  two  aged  individuals.  This  material,  has  been  carefully 
studied  and  is  about  ready  for  publication.  It  was  found  that  one 
of  the  Indian  languages  spoken  in  Oregon  was  known  to  but  one 
Indian.  Since  that  material  was  transcribed  she  has  died  and  with 
her  has  perished  all  that  is  known  save  that  obtained  by  the  bureau, 
which  shows  the  necessity  of  rescuing,  immediately,  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  fleeting  languages,  for  in  a few  years  it  will  be  too 
latae  to  obtain  anything  concerning  their  character. 

The  music  of  the  Indians  is  a means  by  which  they  express  their 
innermost  feelings,  and  although  often  supposed  to  be  based  on  dis- 
cordant notes,  is  really  very  beautiful  and  melodious.  It  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  their  religious  beliefs,  manners,  and  customs. 
Studies  of  Indian  music  have  been  continued. 

The  bureau  has  made  progress  in  the  preparation  of  the  Hand- 
book of  American  Indian  Languages.  It  has  now  in  press  a Hand- 
book of  Aboriginal  American  Antiquities  covering  the  held  of 
archeology.  The  first  of  a series  of  handbooks  on  regional  arche- 
ology and  ethology,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  was 
called  at  the  last  hearing,  is  called  the  Handbook  of  the  Indians  of 
California,  and  is  about  ready  to  send  to  the  Public  Printer. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  in  the  memorandum  you  have  handed  to 
me  that  you  figure  on  $44,000,  whereas  your  estimate  is.  for  $47,800! 

Mr.  Fewkes.  $3,800  of  the  $7,800  increase  was  for  the  reprint  of 
the  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  We  have  asked  for  that  several 
years  but  have  dropped  it  out  now  because  it  has  not  been  granted. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $2,000  more  than  last  year? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  The  increase  of  $2,000  is  needed  for  the  excavation 
and  repair  of  one  of  the  large  ruins  in  the  Chaco  Canyon  in  northern 
New  Mexico.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  do  this  work  on  account  of 
the  great  popular  interest  in  the  public  parks  of  our  Southwest,  as 
shown  by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  visitors  to  the  Mesa 
Verde  National  Park  of  Colorado.  There  were  2,223  visitors  last 
year.  They  are  interested  in  seeing  a new  type  of  ruin,  and  we  have 
asked  for  $2,000  for  that  purpose  in  the  Chaco  Canyon,  N.  Mex.,  be- 
cause it  would  be  typical  of  another  group  of  pueblos. 

The  Chairman.  Except  for  the  reason  you  advance  there  is  no 
reason  for  doing  that  work  this  year  as  against  next  year? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Aside  from  that,  what  do  you  expect  to  do  with 
the  $42,000  you  are  asking? 
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Mr.  Fewkes.  To  continue  the  work  which  we  have  already  begun, 
the  nature  of  which  I indicated  last  year,  we  intend  to  study  the 
languages,  rituals,  arts,  customs,  music,  and  prehistoric  ruins  of  the 
Indians. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  any  new  exploration  work  under 
that  estimate? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Under  the  $4*2,000? 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir;  I desire  to  continue  work  on  some  ruins 
in  the  Southwest.  These  three  photographs  show  the  nature  of  the 
work  I want  to  undertake  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  That  work 
was  done  for  the  Interior  Department,  and  this  picture  [indicating] 
shows  the  ruin  of  Spruce  Tree  House  when  I took  hold  of  it ; the  next 
one  after  I had  finished  it,  and  the  third  the  same  enlarged. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  There  has  been  some  work  done  by  some  one  on  the 
pueblo  ruin  at  Aztec,  N.  Mex.  ? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  been  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  No,  sir;  that  has  been  done  by  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  of  New  York.  Mr.  Huntington  and  Mr. 
Morgan  are  financing  it,  and  they  are  said  to  be  giving  something- 
over  $5,000  or  $6,000  a year  for  that  purpose.  The  pueblo  ruin  at 
Aztec  is  on  private  property  and  not  on  Government  land. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  whether  those  people  are  making 
. any  effort  to  secure  that  property  with  a view  to  the  preservation  of 
that  particular  ruin? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  I do  not. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  an  increase  in  the  estimate  for 
printing  and  binding? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Yes,  sir.  That  increase  is  necessary  on  account  of 
the  unusually  large  quantity  of  manuscripts  which  we  now  have 
awaiting  publication,  and  also  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  printing,  paper,  and  other  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  postponing 
all  printing  except  that  which  is  absolutely  essential  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Walcott.  Activities  of  this  character,  educational  and  scien- 
tific, should  at  least  be  kept  up  to  what  they  are  at  present,  if  we 
can  not  increase  them. 

The  Chairman.  But  a nation  can  do  only  a certain  amount  of 
work. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Bight  now  the  Nation's  war  work  is  so  important 
that  other  work  is  negligible  in  comparison. 

Mr.  Walcott.  Well,  France  and  England  are  keeping  up  their 
technical  and  scientific  work  of  this  character,  and  surely  we  have 
not  suffered  any  more  than  they  have,  and  will  not? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  printing  and  binding  is  necessary  to 
do  the  current  work  without  picking  up  any  of  the  reserve  that  has 
accumulated  ? 

Mr.  Fewkes.  Twenty-one  thousand  dollars  is  necessary,  but  in 
my  judgment  we  ought  to  have  $27,000. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CATALOGUE  OF  SCIENTIFIC  LITERATURE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  International  Catalogue  of  Sci- 
entific Literature,  for  which  you  are  asking  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Gunnell.  There  is  no  increase  asked,  and  we  are  simply 
keeping  up  our  part  of  the  work  of  the  organization.  There  are  33 
bureaus  all  over  the  world  and,  of  course,  Austria,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, and  Hungary  form  a part  of  the  organization.  Germany  has 
kept  up  in  an  unofficial  way  through  Holland.  We  have  not  gotten 
that  information  directly,  but  we  know  from  the  character  of  the 
work  that  some  of  it  is  going  through  the  Holland  bureau.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  the  organization  intact,  so  that  the  work  can  be 
picked  up  where  it  was  left  off,  after  the  war,  without  reorganiza- 
tion. They  are  actually  publishing  some  of  the  volumes — about  30 
per  cent  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  spend  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion in  1917? 

Mr.  Gunnell.  All  but  $10.67. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  year? 

Mr.  Gunnell.  The  same  thing  we  did  last  year.  Our  duties  in 
Washington  are  to  index  and  classify  all  the'  scientific  periodicals 
of  the  United  States.  We  transmit  the  manuscript  to  London.  We 
are  one  of  33  regional  bureaus  which  are  supported  by  the  various 
governments  of  the  world.  Of  course,  the  war  has  upset  the  or- 
ganization to  quite  an  extent.  The  enemy  countries  have  practi- 
cally dropped  out  of  it,  but  France,  England,  and  the  rest  of  our 
allies  are  still  keeping  the  work  up.  The  work  has  been  interfered 
with  to  a very  great  extent.  For  instance,  here  are  three  volumes 
which  were  published  in  June,  but  we  did  not  receive  them  until 
February  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Walcott.  This  simply  means  that  there  is  a card  catalogue -of 
the  current  scientific  literature  and  if  we  should  let  it  go  down  this 
year  we  would  have  to  make  it  up  next  year.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  which  means  greater  work  later  on  if  there  should  be  a break 
at  any  one  time. 


astrophysical  observatory. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  the  Astrophysical  Observatory, 
and  you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Abbot.  The  Astrophysical  Observatory  discovered  and  ob- 
served alone  in  the  world  for  a number  of  years  the  variability  of 
the  sun  at  its  station  on  Mount  Wilson,  Cal.  In  1917  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  equipped  and  maintained  from  its  private  funds 
a new  station  near  Elk  Park,  N.  C.,  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
institution  had  intended  to  locate  this  new  station  in  the  most  cloud- 
less region  in  the  world,  in  Chile,  South  America,  but  was  temporarily 
prevented  by  war,  and  substituted  North  Carolina. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Clayton  that  the  tempera- 
ture and  barometric  pressure  of  the  world  is  influenced  in  a remark- 
able and  predictable  manner  by  the  variations  of  solar  radiation 
discovered  by  the  Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Hence  it  is  highly  desirable  to  continue,  without  any  interruptions 
by  cloudy  intervals  or  otherwise,  to  observe  daily  the  variations  of 
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the  sun.  These  studies  seem  to  promise  great  advances  in  meteor- 
ology. Dr.  Nansen,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer  and  distinguished 
scientist,  head  of  the  late  special  diplomatic  mission  to  the  United 
States,  writes  as  follows  to  Secretary  Walcott: 

I am  sorry  that  I missed  you  when  I called  last  Tuesday  but  hope  to  have 
the  privilege  of  meeting  you  some  later  day.  In  the  meantime  I wish  to  write 
about  a special  question  which  I had  intended  to  mention  to  you,  viz.  the 
proposed  expedition  to  Chile  for  measuring  the  “solar  constant.” 

For  years  I have  been  working  with  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  and  the 
relation  between  the  hydrosphere  and  the  atmosphere,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  my  friend  Prof.  Helland  Hansen.  We  have  found  a close  relation- 
ship between  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure,  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture. and  oceanic  temperature  and  we  have  also  found  certain  more  or  less 
periodical  changes  in  these  conditions  that  seem  to  be  closely  connected  with 
similar  changes  on  the  sun,  as  we  find  them  expressed  by  sun  spots,  electric 
radiation,  and  northern  lights.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is.  however,  the 
connection  with  the  remarkable  discoveries  Dr.  Abbot  and  Mr.  Fowle  have 
made  as  regards  variations  of  the  heat  radiation  of  the  sun.  I think  these 
discoveries  are  some  of  the  most  important  that  have  been  made  for  a very 
long  time  and  my  hope  is  that  they  mean  a new  opening  for  the  understanding 
of  the  changes  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  earth. 

I saw  Dr.  Abbot  a few  days  ago  and  he  told  me  that  they  had  been  planning 
an  expedition  to  Chile  for  making  measurements  of  the  “solar  constant”  under 
the  evidently  ideal  conditions  prevailing  there,  but  unfortunately  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  war,  but  he  had  some  hopes  that  it 
might  be  sent  out  in  the  spring.  I sincerely  hope  that  this  may  be  arranged} 
as  I know  nothing  now  that  is  of  more  importance  than  to  have  these  remark- 
able observations  verified  and  continued  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as 
soon  as  possible.  I can  not  but  think  that  they  will  essentially  help  to  solve 
some  of  the  great  meteorologic  problems  which  have  hitherto  baffled  us  and 
which  are  so  very  important. 

Several  stations  in  the  most  cloudless  regions  of  the  world,  and 
remote  from  each  other,  are  required  for  observing  solar  variations 
so  as  to  obtain  daily  observations  of  them.  No  single  station  or  even 
two  stations  can  do  this,  because  cloudiness  frequently  interferes. 

An  increase  of  $5,000  was  asked  in  the  estimates  in  order  to  operate 
the  said  North  Carolina  station  as  a branch  of  the  Astrophysical 
Observatory,  but  nearly  a year’s  experience  has  shown  that  the 
weather  there  is  too  cloudy.  Accordingly  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  already  determined  to  locate  a station  in  Chile  as  originally 
intended  at  a point  near  the  nitrate  desert,  where  it  never  rains,  and 
where  it  is  absolutely  cloudless  over  265  days  per  year,  and  not  over 
one-tentli  cloudy  about  325  days  per  year.  We  desire  to  apply  the 
$5,000  to  run  this  station  as  a branch  of  the  Astrophysical  Observa- 
tory. The  private  funds  of  the  institution  could  then  perhaps  be 
used  to  establish  still  a third  station  in  Africa  or  Asia,  which  would 
be  most  desirable. 

Many  observations  have  accumulated  since  volume  3 of  the  Annals 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  was  printed  in  1913.  That  volume 
cost  approximate^  $2,000  for  1,500  copies.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
publish  volume  4,  and  in  view  of  the  high  prices  an  increase  of  $2,800 
is  asked  in  our  usual  item  for  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Walcott.  When  was  the  last  volume  published? 

Mr.  Abbot.  In  1913.  We  published  a volume  in  1900,  in  1908, 
and  1913,  so  that  our  fourth  volume  is  about  due  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  really  want  is  to  relieve  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  of  the  cost  of  creating  this  Chilean  observatory 
so  that  it  can  create  still  another  one? 

Mr.  Abbot.  Yes,  sir. 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

FURNITURE,  FIXTURES,  CASES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  ca$es,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  re- 
quired for  the  exhibition  and  safekeeping  of  collections,  including 
necessary  employees,  you  ask  $25,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Eavenel.  The  estimate  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year.  This  appropriation  was  intended  exclusively  for 
the  purchase  and  construction  of  exhibition,  storage,  laboratory,  and 
office  furniture  and  fittings.  The  estimated  expenditures  under  that 
item  may  be  classified  as  follows:  Exhibition  furniture  and  fittings, 
$8,000;  storage  furniture,  including  fixtures,  trays,  and  drawers, 
$10,000;  jars,  bottles,  and  vials,  $3,000;  pasteboard  boxes  and  trays, 
$2,000;  and  miscellaneous  furniture  for  laboratories  and  offices, 
$2,000.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  natural- 
history  building  will  be  closed  to  the  public  for  seven  or  eight  months 
in  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  as  a portion  of  the  exhibits  on  those  closed 
areas  have  been  transferred  to  other  halls,  few  or  no  exhibition  cases 
will  be  constructed  for  that  building  during  that  period,  it  would 
be  practicable  without  serious  results  to  reduce  that  appropriation 
from  $25,000  to  $20,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman . Your  cases  represented  more  than  $5,000. 

Mr.  Eavenel.  $8,000  was  estimated  for  exhibition  cases;  but  in 
the  old  building,  where  we  have  the  arts  and  industries,  and  which 
has  been  very  largely  built  up  in  the  past  few  years,  we  have  a more 
pressing  need  for  cases  even  than  we  have  in  the  new  building,  so 
we  want  that  $3,000  to  take  care  of  our  needs  at  that  building.  For 
example,  take  the  division  of  mineral  technology,  which  in  the  past 
few  years  has  had  a number  of  very  large  models  presented  to  it  by 
mining  and  other  corporations,  which  were  built  at  the  cost  of  those 
corporations.  The  Utah  Copper  Co.  presented  a model  showing  their 
plant,  which  is  probably  the  largest  piece  of  surface  excavation  work 
in  the  world.  There  are  also  models  showing  the  occurrence  of  iron 
and  mining  procedure  in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  exhibit  of 
that  division  has  been  almost  entirely  contributed  from  outside 
sources,  and  in  order  that  the  models  should  be  as  instructive  as 
possible,  they  have  been  designed  by  the  curator,  who  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  methods  employed.  He  makes  the  design,  draw- 
ings, etc.,  but  they  pay  for  the  construction.  Very  often  they  build 
the  models  themselves  after  consultation  with  our  curator,  as,  for 
example,  the  glass  manufacturers  at  Pittsburgh  have  done,  and  the 
lead  people  have  done  the  same  thing.  The  lime  and  cement  people 
and  the  asphalt  people  have  provided  the  funds  and  we  constructed 
the  models.  So  that  we  do  really  require  a certain  amount  of  money 
for  exhibition  cases.  As  to  the  balance  of  the  appropriation,  we 
have  collections  coming  in  every  year,  for  which  storage  cases  must 
be  provided.  As  usual,  we  liaye  natural-history  collections  coming 
in  from  various  departments  and  commissions  of  the  Government, 
and  as  the  result  of  explorations  conducted  by  private  individuals, 
so  that  our  needs  in  that  respect  are  not  any  less. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  spoke  of  closing  a portion  of  your  buildings. 
What  buildings  will  von  close? 
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Mr.  Ravenel.  The  natural  history  building,  or  new  building. 
That  is  the  building  at  the  foot  of  Tenth  Street.  The  Bureau  of 
War  Risk  Insurance  occupies  between  45,000  and  50,000  feet  of 
space  in  that  building,  and  that  has  resulted  in  closing  four  of  the 
exhibition  halls.  The  halls  are  divided  in  two  parts,  the  clerks 
occupying  the  better  lighted  portions  and  the  cases  being  stored  in 
the  other  parts  or  placed  into  other  halls  or  ranges  which  are  open 
to  the  public. 

HEAT,  LIGHT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  heat,  light,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  you  are  asking  $46,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  cur- 
rent appropriation. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  When  this  estimate  was  submitted  we  were  paying 
$3.43  or  $3.45  for  a ton  of  coal  of  2,240  pounds,  and  we  are  now  pay- 
ing anywhere  from  $5.75  to  $6.50  per  ton.  On  the  basis  of  3,100  tons 
that  we  believe  we  can  figure  on  for  next  year  it  means  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  coal  of  $9,500.  The  space  occupied  by  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance  has  to  be  artificially  lighted  at  night,  and 
much  of  it  artificially  lighted  in  the  day,  and  instead  of  carrying  the 
building  at  a temperature  of  something  like  60  degrees  we  have  to 
carry  it  at  a temperature  of  70  degrees  or  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  get  some  reimbursement  from  the 
Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  for  the  expense  incidental  to  their 
occupation  of  the  building? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  something  that  we  can 
not  pay  for.  For  instance,  when  our  appropriation  was  very  low 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  heating  and  lighting,  and  they  were 
moving  into  the  auditorium,  certain  expenses  became  necessary  in 
connection  with  the  ventilating  plant,  and  I asked  them  to  pay  the 
bill  for  the  overhauling  of  certain  machinery.  Of  course,  whenever 
they  want  a new  partition  put  in  they  pay  for  that  partition. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  not  pay  their  proportionate  part  of 
the  expense  of  heating  and  lighting? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  They  do  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Simply  because  they  are  a Government  bureau, 
and  as  we  had  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  we  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  them  pay  for  it.  The  $9,500  that  we  ask 
for  additional  is  based  simply  on  the  increased  cost  of  coal,  and  it 
is  on  the  basis  of  300  tons  more  than  we  would  burn  if  they  were 
not  there.  The  cost  of  the  electricity  that  we  furnish  them  will  be 
$2,500  this  year,  but  we  have  never  asked  for  any  reimbursement. 
They  have  furnished  us  an  electrician  for  about  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  be  required  for  your  needs  if 
they  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  $46,000,  plus  this  increased  cost 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  would  meet  your  ex- 
pense if  they  were  not  there  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  I should  say  that  an  increase  of  $9,000  would 
carry  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  a difference  of  $5,500. 

53713—18 33 
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Mr.  Bavenel.  I stated  that  the  increase  for  coal  alone  was  $9,500, 
and  I am  asking  for  an  increase  of  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  $1,000  represents  their  cost? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  It  does  not  represent  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  represent  it? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  accurately  say. 

Note. — After  conference  with  engineer  would  state  that  we  will 
furnish  them  $4,000  worth  of  electricity  and  heat. 

CONTINUING  PRESERVATIONS,  EXHIBITION,  AND  INCREASE  OF  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  continuing  preservation, 
exhibition  and  increase  of  collections  from  the  surveying  and  explor- 
ing expeditions  of  the  Government  and  from  other  sources,  including 
necessary  employees,  all  other  necessary  expenses,  and  not  exceeding 
$5,500  for  drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications,  $320,000.” 
Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $300,000,  and  that  is 
the  amount  that  has  been  appropriated  for  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Bavenel.  This  increase  in  the  estimate  was  based  on  the  desire 
to  secure  additional  assistants  for  the  further  development  of  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department,  but  it  also  included  an  assistant  curator 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  assistant  curators  for  ethnology, 
plants,  and  insects,  and  also  two  aids  and  two  preparatory  In 
view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  this 
time,  and  probably  will  be  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to 
secure  capable  men  in  technical  lines  at  the  salaries  in  the  National 
Museum,  I am  authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  withdraw  the  request 
for  this  increase  of  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  possibility  of 
spending  even  the  amount  of  your  annual  appropriation? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I do  not  see  just  where  we  could 
suggest  any  reduction  in  the  annual  appropriation.  We  require 
exactly  the  same  number  of  watchmen  (for  instance).  The  only 
place  where  we  think  we  could  possibly  save  anything  at  all  would  be 
in  the  matter  of  a few  charwomen.  I suppose  we  will  reduce  the 
number  of  charwoman  force. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  about  that:  You  are  not  making  any- 

thing like  the  exhibition  you  were  making,  and  you  are  not  going  to 
p repare  for  exhibitions? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  We  will  not  prepare  for  any  exhibitions  in  that 
building. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  the  only  thing  you  have  usually  done 
out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Bavenel.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  collections  have  to  be  cared  for 
just  the  same.  The  actual  cost  of  the  preparation  of  those  exhibits 
is  saved,  but  everything  else  goes  on  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  to 
a larger  extent  in  industrial  arts  and  other  sections  of  the  Museum. 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  are  not  larger,  because  you  are 
diverting  energies  that  would  have  gone  into  the  National  Museum 
over  into  the  old  building. 

Mr.  Bavenel.  We  still  have  all  the  halls  open  except  the  four 
closed  halls,  and  we  expect  to  keep  them  open. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  expecting  to  employ  any  new  men? 

Mr.  Bavenel.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  there  not  a.  pretty  sound  reason  why  you  should 
not  hold  all  that  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  have  lost  a number  of  men,  but  we  have  still  a 
good  working  force.  There  is  only  one  technical  position  in  the  new 
building  where  we  have  lost  a man  whose  place  we  have  not  filled, 
and  we  are  filling  that  temporarily  with  a woman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is  whether  the  Government  ought  to 
be  trying  to  keep  those  forces  employed  in  the  nonessential  things 
now,  when  men  are  needed  so  badly  in  the  essential  things. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Well,  of  course,  I can  not  say  that  this  work  that 
these  men  are  engaged  upon  is  essential  work  for  the  war,  although 
I do  believe  that  the  work  being  clone  in  mineral  technology,  in  the 
textiles,  and  in  wood  technology  are  of  great  value  even  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Its  educational  value  is  very  great.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  publications  issued  recently  from  the  Division  of  Mineral 
Technology  that  I think  are  of  particularly  great  interest  and  value 
at  the  present  time,  as,  for  example,  the  pamphlet  I have  here  on 
the  subject  of  “ Coal:  Resources  and  Full  Utilization.”  This  paper 
is  a timely  effort  to  analyze  the  coal  situation  and  point  out  economic 
changes  needed  to  better  conditions.  The  cost  of  fuel  in  the  home 
is  four  or  five  times  the  first  cost  at  the  mine.  In  other  words,  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  price  at  the  pro- 
ducing end.  This  discrepancy  means  an  extravagant  price  for  fuel 
in  the  home  and  is  due  to  the  wastefulness  of  economic  procedure  all 
the  way  down  the  line  between  production  and  consumption. 

To  accomplish  this  result  the  authors  show  how  bituminous  coal, 
which  is  not  commonly  used  for  heating  homes  on  account  of  dirt 
and  smoke,  except  where  anthracite  is  not  to  be  had,  can  furnish  an 
artificial  anthracite  by  the  utilization  of  a process  which  will  isolate 
the  solid  fuel  portion  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  form  of  a substance 
equivalent  to  anthracite,  and  produces  from  the  remainder  a number 
of  products  whose  value  will  more  than  carry  the  expense  of  the 
operation.  Under  the  proposed  method  a ton  of  bituminous  coal 
valued  at  the  mines  in  1915  at  $1.13  will  produce  the  following 
material : 


1,500  pounds  smokeless  fuel  (artificial  anthracite) $5.00 

10,000  cubic  feet  gas 9.  00 

22  pounds  ammonium  sulphate,  at  2.8  cents . 61 

2\  gallons  benzol,  at  30  cents . 75 

9 gallons  tar,  at  2.6  cents . 23 


Total 15.59 


To  look  at  the  same  issue  from  another  angle,  the  last-named  four 
items  in  current  procedure  pass  out  of  the  stack  as  smoke,  a public 
nuisance.  In  other  words,  the  smoke  alone  in  a ton  of  bituminous 
coal,  instead  of  being  a public  nuisance,  can  be  made  to  be  worth  the 
whole  value  of  a ton  of  anthracite.  This  leaves  the  three-quarters 
of  a ton  of  smokeless  fuel  in  bituminous  coal  sheer  velvet  for  society 
if  properly  handled. 

I only  give  this  as  an  illustration  of  what  we  are  doing  in  the.  in- 
dustrial arts.  I feel  that  the  textile  exhibit  is  of  material  value  from 
the  educational  standpoint  to  the  people  at  large.  It  is  not  essential, 
but  it  is  valuable  from  the  educational  standpoint.  It  is  the  same  in 
the  case  of  the  wood  exhibit. 
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In  connection  with  our  natural  history  collections,  which  are  the 
largest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world,  we  have  to  have  some  men 
who  give  a part  of  their  time  to  the  preparation  of  exhibits,  but  that 
is  a small  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  staff,  and  it  is  only  a small 
part  of  the  time  as  compared  with  what  they  give  to  the  study  of  the 
same. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  all  of  this  money  in  1917? 

Mr.  Kavenel.  In  1917  we  had  a balance  of  $56.04.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  approximately — I do  not  know  the  exact  figures — but 
I think  we  have  something  like  $72,000  left  of  this  year’s  appro- 
priation, about  $66,000  for  salaries  and  $6,000  for  supplies  and  other 
incidental  expenses.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  salaries  in  the 
museum  are  lower  than  similar  salaries  are  anywhere.  When  we 
compare  them  with  the  salaries  in  the  other  departments,  especially 
in  the  newer  bureaus,  they  are  even  smaller  than  they  were  before. 
Our  laborers,  for  instance,  get  $50  per  month,  and  engineers  and 
assistant  engineers  get  $1,200.  Under  this  item  we  have  stenog- 
raphers and  typeAvriters  getting  $75  per  month,  whereas  the  en- 
trance salary  in  some  of  the  bureaus  is  from  $1,100  to  $1,200  for  per- 
sons without  experience.  I earnestly  hope  that  with  the  increased 
appropriations  being  made  f of*  all  Government  employees,  these  em- 
ployees of  the  Museum  will  be  included. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  included,  are  they  not?  Your  employees 
get  the  benefit  of  the  $120  flat  increase  carried  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Kavenel.  We  have  a scientific  staff  there  that  we  have  had  for 
years,  and  they  can  not  be  replaced.  The  salaries  of  those  men  are 
lower  to-da}^  than  the  salaries  paid  in  Yew  York  and  lower  even  than 
those  paid  abroad.  They  pay  curators  more  than  we  pay  in  the 
National  Museum.  These  men  devote  all  of  their  life  to  this  work, 
and  they  merely  get  a living.  Numbers  of  them  have  refused  places 
that  paid  infinitely  better  salaries.  We  have  curators  getting  $2,400 
and  less  who  have  refused  positions  in  universities  paying  $3,500, 
with  three  months’  leave  annually,  simply  because  of  their  devotion 
to  the  work  of  the  museum  and  interest  in  the  collections. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If,  after  surveying  the  entire  situation  and  knowing 
that  we  are  spending  a tremendous  amount  of  money  in  activities 
that  are  absolutely  essential,  would  you  say  that  this  estimate  could 
not  be  reduced  a little  more  than  you  have  suggested  without  any 
real  loss  or  injury? 

Mr.  Kavenel.  I think  not.  I think  it  would  cause  injury  to  the 
National  Museum.  I am  not  pretending  to  say  that  it  is  important 
as  a war  emergency.  If  I thought  it  could  be  reduced,  I would  say 
so  frankly. 

REPAIRS  TO  BUILDING. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  repairs  of  building,  shops, 
and  sheds,  including  all  necessary  labor  and  material,  $10,000.”  That 
is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Kavenel.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has  been  the  same  appropria- 
tion for  a number  of  years,  and  I think  that  I can  safely  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  preservation  of  those  buildings.  Every 
dollar  of  it  is  expended  on  roofs,  the  pointing  up  of  stonework,  re- 
pairs to  windows,  etc.  In  the  three  buildings  there  are  something 
like  2,000  separate  windows. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  keeping  the  buildings  in  good  repair? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  In  excellent  repair.  When  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance  moves  out  we  will  have  a good  deal  of  touching  up  to  do. 

BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals for  reference  you  ask  $4,000.  The  current  appropriation  is 
$2,000. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  withdraw  the  request  for  $4,000  and  ask  for 
$2,000.  We  do  that,  not  that  the  books  that  we  have  included  in  the 
estimate  are  not  necessary  to  us,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  war  has  started  many  books  and  periodicals  that  we  would  like 
to  have  are  not  available. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  expend  all  of  the  $2,000  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ravenel.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  some  few  cents  left.  We  do  not 
duplicate  the  Congressional  Library,  nor  do  we  duplicate  any  library 
in  the  world. 

POSTAGE  STAMPS. 

The  Chairman.  For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  you 
ask  $500. 

Mr.  Ravenel.  We  estimate  for  the  same  amount,  although  postage 
has  gone  up. 


national  zoological  park. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  National  Zoological  Park  you  are  asking 
$125,000  as  against  $100,000.  We  should  like  a little  statement  briefly 
as  to  what  you  have  been  doing  with  this  fund  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Hollister.  The  statement  to  date — that  is,  to  March  1,  the 
March  accounts  not  having  been  settled  yet — shows  that  we  have  spent 
$63,763,  of  which  the  pay  roll  is  something  over  $36,000;  food  for 
animals,  over  $19,000;  fuel,  $2,700;  to  repair  and  refit  the  heating 
boilers,  to  put  in  entirely  new  flues,  $800,  an  unexpected  expendi- 
ture- repair  to  the  lion-house  roof,  $220;  and  general  miscellaneous 
repairs  and  supplies  and  services,  $3,000.  We  have  only  spent  $52 
for  the  purchase  of  animals  and  $250  for  transportation. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  buy? 

Mr.  Hollister.  A few  waterfowl  for  the  waterfowl  lake,  which 
came  from  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  have  given? 

Mr.  Hollister.  The  New  Zealand  Government  sent  us  two  lots  of 
birds,  and  people  are  continually  sending  us  small  animals,  owls, 
hawks,  foxes,  and  things  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  Each 
one  is  a trifle,  but  it  costs  something.  The  Biological  Survey  has 
turned  over  to  us  a few  animals.  We  have  to  pay  the  express 
charges.  The  entire  express  transportation  was  only  $250. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  find  that'  you  can  use  advantageously  prac- 
tically all  of  the  animals  that  are  offered  to  you  as  gifts? 

Mr.  Hollister.  No;  we  refuse  a great  many. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  do  when  they  send  them  here  and  you 
refuse  them? 
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Mr.  Hollister.  If  they  send  them  on,  we  do  not  refuse  them,  but 
if  they  write  to  us — and  they  write  continually  and  ask  if  we  want 
certain  things — we  advise  them.  They  usually  want  a small  fee. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  they  sent  something  and  after  you  received 
it  you  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  can  exchange  it  with  some  other  zoo.  There 
is  a special  provision  in  the  act  organizing  the  Zoo  empowering  us 
to  exchange  animals  with  other  zoos.  Anything  that  we  do  not  want 
to  feed  we  exchange.  Our  cash  balance  on  March  1 was  $42,197. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $100,000  represents  purely 
maintenance  items  and  how  much  are  you  able  to  squeeze  out  of  it  in 
the  way  of  real  additions  to  the  plant,  either  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
roads,  or  animals? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  have  spent  all  except  $372  so  far  this  year  for 
actual  maintenance,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  go  without  things 
from  day  to  day  in  order  to  make  the  appropriation  last.  We  have 
had  $100,000  for  seven  years.  At  that  time  the  attendance  was  less 
than  one-half  what  it  is  now.  Now,  we  have  the  extra  attendance  to 
care  for,  which  is  quite  a problem.  It  costs  more  money  to  handle 
over  a million  people  a year  than  it  does  just  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  had  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  1,128,393. 

The  Chairman.  From  January? 

Mr.  Hollister.  In  the  fiscal  year  from  July  1.  That  is  more  than 
we  had  in  the  entire  last  year.  There  was  no  lowering  in  the  attend- 
ance during  the  summer;  it  held  up  just  as  it  does  usually  in  the 
spring.  This  was  due  to  the  great  number  of  strangers  in  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  largest  day’s  attendance  you  have 
had? 

Mr.  Hollister.  38,000  a week  ago  last  Sunday.  Last  Sunday  the 
attendance  was  only  27,000.  On  Easter  Monday  we  had  about  20,000, 
actual  counting,  nineteen  thousand  and  some  odd;  a great  many 
children. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  count? 

Mr.  Hollister.  At  the  gates.  We  do  not  get  them  all,  because  a 
great  many  come  in  through  the  little  gates  at  the  corners,  particu- 
larly at  the  Park  Road  entrance.  It  is  not  an  accurate  count.  Many 
of  the  days  are  estimated.  We  count  frequently  and  then  check  up 
with  the  estimates.  We  have  an  old  circus  man  who  is  able  to  esti- 
mate a crowd  almost  as  well  as  you  can  count  them.  It  is  marvelous. 
He  will  stand  up  by  the  lion  house  and  estimate  the  crowd  on  a day, 
estimate  17,000  people,  and  the  actual  count  will  vary  very  little.  It 
is  a gift  to  be  able  to  estimate  in  that  way.  I suppose  he  has  been 
used  to  doing  that  in  checking  up  with  the  ticket  wagon. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  you  have  the  checkers  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  At  the  gates  on  certain  days;  not  every  day.  We 
estimate  and  count. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  all  the  gates? 

Mr.  Hollister.  At  all  the  gates,  except  some  of  the  small  ones. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  the  entrances? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir.  The  automobiles  are  getting  so  thick 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  count  them.  We  had  4,500  automobiles 
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there  on  a single  day.  Last  Sunday  there  were  over  1,500  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  one  thing,  nearly  every  visitor  who  comes 
to  Washington  wants  to  go  to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir.  Many  sight-seeing  cars  come  to  the  park. 
We  have  on  the  average  probably  100  or  200  out-of-town  people 
every  day.  They  are  people  from  California,  Yew  Jersey,  Minne- 
sota— they  are  not  all  Maryland  and  Virginia  people.  We  have  had 
schools  this  year  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Massachusetts,  Yew 
Jersey,  Yew  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont,  in 
addition  to  153  near-by  schools  and  classes  which  came  there  to 
study  the  park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  detailed  statement  of  the  estimate  of  your 
expenditures,  the  first  three  items,  building,  grading,  and  materials 
used  in  permanent  improvements,  amount  to  $11,500,  as  against  about 
$3,000  for  those  same  items  in  1917.  Are  those  necessary  permanent 
improvements  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Buildings,  $6,500;  grading  by  contract,  $2,000: 
and  materials  used  in  permanent  improvements,  $3,000.  That  in- 
cludes the  public  comfort  stations. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  do  you  contemplate  and 
where  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  One  at  the  Connecticut  Avenue  gate,  to  cost  $500. 
We  have  the  plumbing  already  there.  It  has  been  on  hand  several 
years,  but  we  have  never  had  enough  money  to  build  the  station.  It 
will  cost  at  least  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Where  will  you  put  that  station? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Year  the  Connecticut  Avenue  gate  at  the  left  side 
in  the  shrubbery.  There  should  be  one  at  the  Harvard  Street  gate. 
It  will  cost  $1,000  to  build  that  comfort  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  the  plumbing  there? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yo,  sir.  It  is  very  uncomfortable  for  the  people 
coming  into  the  park  on  account  of  the  toilet  facilities.  We  have 
enormous  crowds,  and  it  is  really  disgraceful  that  we  can  not  ac- 
commodate the  people  better  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  necessity  of  those  sta- 
tions, but  whether  or  not  you  need  an  additional  appropriation  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  additional  appropria- 
tion. We  are  asking  for  an  increase  this  year  of  $25,000  in  the  regu- 
lar appropriation  to  cover  this  extra  expense. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  for  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  were  asking  for  a restaurant  building,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  that  we  can  possibly  build  that  this  year.  You  see, 
these  estimates  were  put  in  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a restaurant  building? 
You  have  a restaurant  there  now? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  need  a place  where  you  can  get  suitable  re- 
freshments so  that  people  can  get  something  better  to  eat  and  get 
tea,  as  well  as  various  additional  drinks  and  restaurant  service. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  run  that? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yo;  we  furnish  the  place. 

The  Chairman.  Who  runs  it? 
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Mr.  Hollister.  Mrs.  Grogan. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  she  pay  for  the  privilege  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  She  does  not  pay  anything  for  the  privilege.  When 
we  get  the  new  restaurant  and  comfort  station  in  the  center  of  the 
park  then  there  certainly  should  be  some  arrangement  for  payment 
for  the  concession.  That  we  have  understood  all  the  time,  but  it 
seemed  hardly  right  to  ask  anyone  to  pay  anything  for  that  place,, 
because  it  is  really  only  a crude  platform  with  a roof. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  not  the  proposition.  It  is  not  what 
they  get  in  the  way  of  fixtures ; it  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling 
to  a mass  of  people,  which  everywhere  is  of  value. 

Mr.  Hollister.  1 do  not  know.  They  have  the  same  thing  in  every 
public  building. 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  They  do  not 
have  it  in  every  public  building. 

Mr.  Hollister.  I thought  in  many  of  the  public  buildings  they 
had  restaurant  facilities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  really  three  places  where  refreshments 
are  served  in  the  park. 

Mr.  Hollister.  Two  of  them  are  outside. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  one  on  Connecticut  Avenue,  is  that  on  private 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  one  at  the  Harvard  Street  entrance,  is  that 
on  private  ground  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir;  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  entrance  on  Connecticut  Avenue  on  private 
ground  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  No,  sir;  but  only  that  narrow  strip  of  road  belongs 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  do  your  holdings  start? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Inside  the  fence. 

On  the  basis  of  our  expenditures  for  this  year  we  can  not  figure 
that  we  can  get  along  the  next  year  for  absolute  maintenance  only, 
without  any  repairs  or  improvements  whatever,  and  keep  the  park  in 
its  normal  condition,  without  any  money  for  the  transportation  of 
animals  or  the  purchase  of  animals  or  anything  of  that  kind,  under 
$108,000.  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  We  have  had  $100,000  for 
seven  years  and  maintenance  has  been  climbing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  add  to  that  the  necessary  comfort  stations? 

Mr.  Howard.  $1,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  $2,000  cover  them? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir.  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  complete  the  restaurant  this  year.  I am  not  expecting  to  under  the 
conditions  at  the  present  time.  I would  not  ask  to  do  it.  We  have 
repaired  the  other  one  as  best  we  could  with  our  own  carpenter  and 
fixed  it  up  to  make  it  presentable  for  this  summer. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  been  affected  by  the  very  high  increase  in 
the  price  of  hay  and  grain  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir ; very  much.  That  is  wThere  the  appropria- 
tion has  gone  this  year.  We  have  used  hardly  more  than  $300  for 
other  items  than  actual  maintenance.  Next  year  we  will  need  $108,- 
988.33  for  maintenance  if  the  park  is  to  be  kept  in  its  normal  condi- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Howard.  And  for  the  meat-eating  animals? 

.Mr.  Hollister.  We  have  reduced  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  By  the  substitution  of  horse  flesh  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  By  the  substitution  of  horse  flesh  for  beef  we  have 
cut  the  meat  bill  and  saved  over  $5,000,  besides  not  using  the  beef. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  you  increase  your  estimate  over  1917 
for  that  purpose  by  $8,000. 

Mr.  Hollister.  For  food  for  animals? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hollister.  That  is  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  forage  of 
all  kinds,  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  the  high  price  of  every  other  food, 
except  meat.  The  Government’s  contract  price  for  beef  is  10.65  cents 
a pound  for  shoulders  and  is  likely  to  be  at  least  12  cents  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  horse  meat  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  6 cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  practically  the  entire  carcass. 

' Mr.  Hollister.  Practically  the  entire  carcass.  Every  animal  is  in- 
spected by  a veterinary  before  it  is  killed  and  after  it  is  killed. 
They  chill  the  meat  just  as  beef. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  animals  like  it? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Absolutely.  They  did  not  like  it  fresh.  We  tried 
it  that  way  first.  Many  of  the  animals  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but 
when  we  made  arrangements  to  chill  it  everything  went  along  per- 
fectly well. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  your  food  is  meat  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  The  average  month’s  bill  for  the  animals  is  $2,750, 
approximately,  and  meat  is  $700. 

The  Chairman.  Forage  is  what  you  need  to  buy  in  addition  to 
what  you  grow,  because  you  get  certain  hay  from  the  grounds? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  anything  else? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  have  a splendid  garden  and  have  enlarged  it, 
making  it  almost  double  the  size.  We  raise  a great  many  potatoes, 
carrots,  beets,  and  all  the  kale  and  lettuce  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  that  for  feeding  the  animals? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Food  for  the  animals;  yes,  sir.  Our  vegetable 
bill  is  about  $200  a month. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  animals? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  only  for  the  culls  of  potatoes 

and  vegetables. 

The  Chairman.  The  birds,  of  course,  would  take  some  of  the  vege- 
tables and  your  rabbits  and  a few  others.  Do  you  feed  the  deer 
vegetables  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  deer  and  all  the  antelopes  are  fed 
vegetables. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  birds  must  have  some  greens  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir;  a great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  necessary  for  the  deer? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes;  it  is  very  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  forage? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  raise  enough  for  this  year? 
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Mr.  Hollister.  We  can  not  raise  enough  there  without  increasing 
our  force  of  men  and  going  into  the  business.  In  fact,  we  have  not 
the  space.  We  are  going  to  raise  this  year  almost  to  the  limit  of  pos- 
sibility in  order  to  keep  down  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  cut  quite  a bit  of  cord  wood,  of  necessity? 

Mr.  Hollister.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice  in  taking  care  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  All  we  need  for  our  own  use  we  cut  and  keep  on 
hand  at  the  machine  shop  in  case  there  is  any  shortage  of  fuel  for  use 
under  the  boilers.  We  use  quite  a lot.  The  rest  is  auctioned  off  in 
the  regular  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Hollister.  The  price  varies.  It  is  ridiculously  low.  We  do 
not  have  much  of  it.  The  wood  that  you  mostly  see  is  in  Rock  Creek 
Park.  We  have  very  little  in  the  Zoo  Park. 

The  Chairman.  In  explaining  awhile  ago  in  regard  to  the  special 
buildings  you  mentioned  $1,500  for  the  comfort  station,  whereas  the 
estimate  is  $6,500. 

Mr.  Hollister.  That  just  left  out  the  restaurant.  The  restaurant 
is  $6,000  and  the  comfort  stations  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  make  $7,500.  You  only  figure  here 
on  $6,500,  and  part  of  that  is  for  the  grading  and  material. 

Mr.  Hollister.  I have  an  exact  statement.  Our  absolute  main- 
tenance will  be  $108,988.33  at  the  lowest  estimate  that  we  can  make 
to  keep  the  park  in  normal  condition,  without  any  improvements 
whatever.  This  year  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  to  do  something 
about  the  automobiles,  and  very  soon.  We  will  have  to  have  some 
additional  parking  space  for  automobiles;  it  is  urgent  and  im- 
perative, and  if  you  were  in  the  park  last  Sunday  you  will  realize 
the  necessity  for  it.  We  have  from  3,000  to  4,500  automobiles  a 
Sunday,  and  doubtless  will  have  many  more  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  suggest  ? 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  want  to  make  a parking  right  in  the  center 
of  the  park  which  will  cost  $2,080.  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  We  can  not  ask  the  automobile  people  to  go  off 
to  one  side  of  the  park,  leaving  their  cars,  and  walk  up  the  hill. 
Here  [indicating]  is  the  main  plaza.  That  should  all  be  automobile 
parking.  [Indicating.]  We  should  have  a smaller  parking  at  the 
Klingle  Ford  picnic  grounds  [indicating]  and  another  one  at  the 
bridge  [indicating].  Here  [indicating]  is  the  lion  house;  this  is 
the  monkey  house  [indicating].  We  have  been  over  this  very  care- 
fully; That  part  [indicating]  should  be  cut  out  and  a symmetrical 
runway  put  in  there  [indicating]  for  automobile  parking.  The 
congestion  is  so  great  that  it  is  dangerous.  The  road  has  been  re- 
peatedly blocked  the  last  few  Sundays,  and  the  thing  is  only  starting. 
There  will  be  twice  as  many  automobiles  in  the  park  as  at  present. 
If  you  have  seen  the  condition,  you  know  the  seriousness  of  it. 

I should  like  to  make  a very  earnest  plea  for  an  increase  in  the 
appropriation  for  this  next  fiscal  year,  because  with  an  additional 
number  of  visitors  we  have  got  to  have  more  watchmen,  more  paint, 
and  supplies  of  many  kinds,  and  we  must  have  more  money  to  spend 
on  the  grounds  in  order  to  keep  them  in  normal  condition.  The 
roads,  as  you  know,  need  resurfacing,  and  they  need  it  badly. 
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PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  an  increase  of  $100  in  your  printing  esti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Hollister.  We  ask  $100  more  in  the  printing  estimate.  That 
is  a small  item.  A part  of  our  reports  and  a part  of  our  periodicals 
are  bound.  I have  been  going  over  the  library  after  being  there  a 
year  and  find  it  in  wretched  condition.  We  need  a complete  set  of 
reports  and  other  books.  We  have  a number  there  now  that  are  un- 
bound and  in  bad  condition.  This  will  not  more  than  carry  us 
through  with  our  regular  printing  and  binding. 

I have  here  a statement  covering  the  increase  of  $16,011.67,  the 
amount  asked  above  actual  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

It  is  proposed  that  the  additional  $16,011.67  asked  for  above  actual  mainte- 
nance be  spent  as  follows,  unless  some  emergency  expenses  should  make  it 
necessary  to  change  somewhat  the  plans : 

EOADS,  AUTOMOBILE  PARKING,  AND  BRIDLE  PATHS. 

Creek  side  drive,  from  concrete  bridge  to  upper  ford,  2,200 

feet  by  20  feet  (4,900  square  yards)  : 

1J  gallons  tarvia  per  square  yard,  7,350  gallons,  at  14 


cents : $1,029.00 

1-inch  layer  small  crushed  stone,  150  cubic  yards,  at 

$3.75 562. 00  ' 

4,400  linear  feet  limestone,  about  54  cubic  yards,  at  $5_  270.  00 

Labor,  6 men  10  days,  at  $2.25 ; 1 team  10  days,  at 

$4.80 183.  00 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses,  5 per  cent 100.  00 

$2, 144.  00 

Creek  side  drive,  from  concrete  bridge  to  stone  bridge,  1,250  feet  by 
20  feet,  2,778  square  yards : 

1.000  gallons  tar,  at  14  cents $140.  00 

50  cubic  yards  stone,  at  $3.75 . 187.  50 

Labor,  6 men  4 days,  at  $2.25 ; 1 team  4 days,  at  $4.80_  73.  20 

Repairing  holes,  leveling  up,  and  incidentals 75.  00 

476. 00 

Road  from  Adams  Mill  entrance  to  stone  bridge,  2,500  feet  by  18  feet, 

repair  holes,  resurface  where  raveling,  etc.,  say 200.  00 

Main  road  from  concrete  bridge  to  west  entrance,  4,000  feet  by  30 
feet,  13.000  square  yards,  repair  holes,  resurface  where  needed, 

etc.,  say . 500.  00 

Road  to  and  around  office  building,  1,000  feet  by  12  feet : 

45  cubic  yards  small  stone,  at  $3.75 $168.  75 

2.000  gallons  tar,  at  14  cents  per  gallon 280.  00 

Labor,  6 men  4 days,  at  $2.25 54.  00 

1 team  4 days,  at  $4.80 19.  20 

• 522.  00 


Additional  parking  for  automobiles  (to  about  double  present  accom- 
modations), 50  feet  wide  and  about  250  feet  long,  1,400  to  1,500 


square  yards : 

200  cubic  yards  base  stone,  $2.75 $550.  00 

100  cubic  yards  binder,  $2.75 1 275.  00 

50  cubic  yards  small  stone,  $3.75 187.  00 

3.500  gallons  tar,  at  14  cents  per  gallon 490.  00 

Labor.  8 men  10  days,  at  $2.25 180.  00 

1 team  10  days,  at  $4.80 48.  00 

Drains,  etc * 150.  00 

Altering  walks 200.  00 

2,080.00 


Total 5,  922.  00 
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Tlie  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  autos  visiting  the  park  makes  this 
work  on  roads  and  the  additional  parking  space  urgent  and  imperative.  More 
than  4,500  cars  sometimes  visit  the  park  in  one  day. 


NEW  SMOKE  STACK  ON  CENTRAL  HEATING  PLANT. 

The  smoke  stack  on  the  central  heating  plant  is  in  bad  shape  and  will  have 
to  be  renewed  the  coming  year.  It  is  an  iron  stack  12  years  old.  The  new 
stack  should  be  a permanent  reinforced  concrete  structure  and  will  cost  about 
$1,600. 

REPAIRS  TO  ANTELOPE  HOUSE. 

Practically  the  whole  west  side  of  the  antelope  house  needs  reconstruction. 
It  is  about  20  years  old,  and  in  several  places  the  timbers  and  woodwork  are 
so  rotten  that  it  can  not  be  repaired ; nails  will  not  hold  in  the  old  timber. 
When  this  is  done  it  should  be  fixed  properly  with  concrete,  enlarging  cages, 
higher  and  deeper.  The  total  estimated  cost  is  about  $2,000. 

FENCES. 


A few  places  in  the  park  boundary  fence  need  immediate  attention.  Fifty- 
eight  rods  on  Cathedral  Avenue  now  in  very  bad  condition.  This  was  never 
painted,  is  14  years  old,  and  badly  rusted.  Two  rods  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  creek  near  bridle  path  also  completely  worn  out.  The  south  end  of  the 
park  has  never  been  fenced,  and  it  now  should  be,  as  the  surrounding  part  of 
the  city  has  rapidly  developed.  A gap  of  70  rods  here  should  be  fenced.  Total 
cost  of  fence  repairs  : 


60  rods  new  wire  on  old  posts,  $2.50 $150.  00 

70  rods  new  fence,  including  posts,  $7 490.  00 


640.  00 

Cost  per  rod  is  as  follows  (height  of  top  wire,  7 feet  6 inches)  : 


Page  fence,  6 feet  high — 22  wires,  painted,  per  rod $1.  48 

Barbed  wire,  3 strands . 24 

Staples  and  tie  wire : . 08 

$1. 80 

Post : 

10  feet  2£  inches  galvanized  pipe,  including  boring 3,  52 

Concrete  base . 65 

Cap .13 

Painting . 20 

4. 50 

Labor : 

Digging  post  holes . 30 

Setting  post . 10 

Applying  wire . 30 

.70 


7.  00 

To  the  cost  per  rod  must  be  added  extras  for  corners,  low  places  that  require 
filling,  or  extra  wire,  obstacles  that  have  to  be  removed,  etc. 

GRADING  AND  FILLING. 

The  work  of  grading  and  filling,  commenced  last  year  but  discontinued  this 
year  for  lack  of  funds,  should  be  completed.  As  left  it  makes  an  unsightly 
and  unfinished  looking  place  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  central  points 
in  the  park,  next  to  the  main  road.  The  further  cutting  away  of  the  irregular 
hill  and  the  filling  of  the  near-by  ravine  will  level  nearly  70,000  square  feet  of 
ground  now  of  little  use  and  make  available  about  25,000  square  feet  of  ground 
at  the  ravine.  This  will  enable  us  to  eliminate  a dangerous  curve  in  the  auto- 
mobile road.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  work  is  $2,500. 

FINISH  AND  OUTFIT  HOSPITAL. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  been  able  only  to  add  the  interior  cages  and 
antelope  yards  to  this  building.  It  now  lacks  only  the  outdoor  carnivora  cages 
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and  the  laboratory  equipment.  It  has  been  in  construction  for  three  years  and 
should  be  finished.  The  completion  of  the  building  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
work  of  the  pathologists  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  visit  the 
park.  Estimated  cost : 


Outdoor  carnivora  cages $400 

Laboratory  equipment,  autopsy  table,  and  supplies,  etc 100 


500 


PUBLIC-COMFORT  STATIONS. 

Two  additional  toilets  are  urgently  needed,  one  at  the  Harvard  Street  and  one 
at  the  Connecticut  Avenue  entrances.  At  present  there  are  only  two  men’s  and 
three  women’s  toilets  in  the  entire  park,  at  widely  separated  locations.  It  is 
a considerable  distance  from  each  of  the  main  entrances  to  any  toilet  facilities, 
and  in  each  case  long  hills  must  be  climbed.  Plumbing  for  one  such  toilet 
(at  Connecticut  Avenue)  is  on  hand,  but  lack  of  funds  has  made  it  impossible 
to  complete  the  work.  Amount  required  is  estimated  at — 


Connecticut  Avenue  comfort  house $500 

Harvard  Street  comfort  house 1,  000 


1,  500 

This  leaves  a balance  of  only  $1,349.67  for  the  purchase  and  transportation 
of  animals,  which  will  be  a very  small  allowance  for  this  item. 

Since  the  above  estimates  have  been  made,  the  District  has  commenced  work 
grading  Adams  Mill  Road,  bordering  the  park  on  the  east.  The  resulting 
fill  will  make  a considerable  expenditure  for  the  park,  possibly  as  high  as 
$3,500.  At  present  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  this  emergency 
expense,  but  it  certainly  will  necessitate  some  reduction  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
gram if  the  amount  available  for  all  purposes  at  the  park  is  not  to  be  over 
$125,000. 

The  restaurant  and  central  comfort  station  have  been  omitted  from  the 
above  estimates  because  of  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  building  during  the 
war,  but  remain  among  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  park. 


Thursday,  April  4,  1918. 

UNITED  STATES  TARIFF  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  F.  W.  TAUSSIG,  CHAIRMAN. 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  531.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  for  the  past  two  years,  Professor,  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
Tariff  Commission? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a similar  amount  this  year? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  was  expended  in  1917? 
Mr.  Taussig.  The  present  fiscal  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  fiscal  year  just  ended. 

Mr.  Taussig.  The  year  ended  June  30, 1917? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I think  that  sum  appears  in  the  statement  which 
was  made  to  you.  We  expended  in  that  year  $48,064.52.  The  com- 
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mission,  you  will  remember,  was  constituted  by  the  act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1916,  but  was  not  appointed  until  the  spring  of  1917,  and  got 
to  work  April  1,  1917.  Consequently,  it  was  only  in  operation  during 
the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June  of  that  fiscal  year — three 
months.  During  that  time  we  spent  one  month  looking  for  quarters 
and  trying  to  get  located,  and  we  did  not  use  much  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  spent  up  to  this  date,  or  if  you 
have  not  that  information,  un  to  the  1st  of  J anuary  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  From  January  1,  1917 — I have  a memorandum  show- 
ing the  expenditures.  The  actual  expenditures  for  the  commission 
for  the  month  of  March  amounted  to  $17,498.52.  From  July  1,  1917, 
to  March  31,  1918,  the  expenditures  amounted  to  $122,740.41.  * At  this 
rate  the  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  will  amount  to  $175,235.97. 

The  staff  of  the  commission  will  be  increased  somewhat  during 
the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year,  and  I think  it  safe  to  esti- 
mate that  the  total  expenditures  will  amount  to  $180,000.  The  force 
will  be  constantly  increased  during  the  year  1919,  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  will  be 
required  to  carry  on  this  work  effectively. 

The  Chairman.  Professor,  who  compose  the  tariff  commission  at 
this  time  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Myself,  as  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Page,  as  vice 
chairman,  Mr.  William  Kent,  Mr.  David  J.  Lewis,  Mr.  William  S. 
Culbertson,  and  Mr.  Edivard  P.  Costigan.  Would  you  like  to  know 
who  the  gentlemen  are? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Mr.  Kent  was  a Congressman  from  California;  Mr. 
Lewis  was  a Congressman  from  Maryland;  Mr.  Culbertson  was  at 
one  time  on  the  staff  of  the  old  tariff  board,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  was  appointed  by  the  President  to 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Costigan  is  from  Colorado  and  had  not 
previously  been  in  the  Government  service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  And  Mr.  Page? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Mr.  Page  was  a member  of  the  old  tariff  board. 

The  Chairman.  And  formerly  professor  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Koper  resigned  to  become  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Page  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  desig- 
nated by  the  President  to  act  as  vice  chairman.  The  President  des- 
ignates the  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  staff  have  you  now,  Professor? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I have  not  the  details,  but  the  staff  is  now  78  per- 
sons. If  you  will  look  on  page  154  you  will  see  what  is  virtually  a 
statement.  That,  however,  has  been  remodeled.  We  have  not  added 
to  our  staff  until  we  have  seen  the  men  in  sight.  We  have  now  in- 
creased the  number  of  special  experts.  I can  give  you  an  itemized 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Please  supply  for  the  record  a statement  of  the 
staff  as  it  stands  as  of  this  date. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I have  it  here. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have,  as  shown  in  the  statement  which  has 
just  been  filed,  a force,  including  the  commissioners,  of  78  persons? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  estimate  for  the  next  year  predicated  upon 
an  increase  in  that  force  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Just  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  the  men.  We  expect 
to  get  at  least  100  people.  We  have  been  very  much  hampered  by  the 
draft  operations. 


Enrollment  Mar.  81. 


Total. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Commissioners  ...  , 

6 

6 

Clerks  to  commissioners  

3 

3 

Special  experts 

28 

24 

4 

Clp.rlrs  

136 

36 

Messengers  

3 

3 

Telephone  operator - 

1 

1 

Laborer  

1 

1 

78 

74 

4 

i Miss  Rymer  on  extended  sick  leave. 


Cost  of  the  several  investigations  for  the  month  of  March  and  total  to  Mar.  31. 


Items. 

Expenditures. 

Total  from 
July  1 to 
Mar.  31, 
1918. 

March. 

February. 

Commissioners’  salaries 

$3, 750. 00 
1, 875. 47 
337. 50 
4, 961.67 
1,405. 00 
200.  00 

$3, 333. 33 
1,  808. 40 
405.34 
2, 259. 80 
1, 134. 72 
200. 00 

$30, 729. 16 
15, 524. 11 
3,996.  85 
15, 249. 57 
12, 137. 23 
1,384.95 
1,536.17 
1,  747. 25 
1, 480. 66 
600. 63 
9,161.90 
1,229.11 
200. 00 
185. 85 
3,961.89 
858. 66 

Administrative  salaries  

Compilation  of  customs  laws 

Tariff  information  catalogue 

Foreign  trade  relations 

Sugar 

W ork  for  finance  committee 

Free  zones 

396. 29 
344. 44 
76. 39 

233. 61 
697.  66 
55.00 
1, 628. 33 
191.10 

Disturbances  during  war 

Mailing  list 

Reports  on  imports  and  exports 

Library 

200. 01 
200. 00 

Cost  accounting 

Miscellaneous 

Annual  leave 

256. 33 
102. 77 

97.69 

234.46 

Sick  leave 

Regular  compensation 

14, 105. 87 
324. 98 

12, 279. 44 
312.94 

99,983.99 
2, 358. 08 

Increased  compensation 

Total  salaries 

14, 430. 85 
3, 067. 67 

12, 592. 38 
5, 176. 15 

102,342. 07 
20, 398.34 

All  other  expenditures  (includes  supplies,  rent,  and  telephone 
service) 

17, 498. 52 

17,  768. 53 

122, 740. 41 
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OUTLINE  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

(See  p.  532.) 

Tlie  Chairman.  Suppose  you  state  for  the  record  a general  outline 
of  the  activities  which  have  engaged  the  Tariff  Commission  since  its 
formation,  and  what  is  in  contemplation? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  We  have  in  hand  the  following  investigations: 

An  investigation  upon  reciprocity  arrangements,  past  and  present, 
including  an  inquiry  as  to  the  reciprocity  arrangements  of  1890  and 
1897,  the  reciprocity  treaties  with  Cuba,  Hawaii,  and  Canada,  the 
tariff  policy  and  commercial  arrangements  of  European  countries, 
and,  finally,  the  most-fa vorecl  nation  clause  in  European , treaties. 
That  investigation  was  undertaken  because  in  the  present  tariff 
legislation  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a bargaining  clause,  and 
in  view  of  the  complete  destruction  of  commercial  relations,  because 
of  the  war,  the  United  States  is  virtually  helpless  in  its  negotiations 
with  foreign  countries,  and  we  thought  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  Congress — helpful — to  survey  the  reciprocity  and  commercial 
treaty  situation  as  the  basis  of  recommendations  for  the  future.  The 
report  upon  that  subject  is  now  completed  in  its  first  draft.  It  is 
on  my  desk.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  it  needs  whipping  into  shape 
before  it  will  be  ready  for  submission  to  Congress. 

We  have  in  hand  next  an  inquiry  upon  the  dyestuffs  and  chemical 
situation,  which  includes,  of  course,  consideration  of  the  explosive 
situation.  In  the  act  of  1916,  establishing  this  commission,  Congress 
amended  the  dyestuffs  and  coal-tar  products  schedules  of  the  tariff 
^ act  somewhat  hastily,  and  we  have  found  that  that  legislation  has 
loopholes.  It  does  not  carry  out  the  intention  of  Congress.  It  is  an 
extremely  technical  subject.  We  have  an  expert  chemist  and  three 
people  on  that  work.  We  have  now  a draft  of  the  bill  ready,  and  as 
I left  the  office  this  morning — I was  sorry  to  have  to  leave — we  were 
in  conference  with  the  chemist  of  one  of  the  large  chemical  companies, 
the  National  Chemical  Co.,  with  reference  to  that  draft.  Connected 
with  that,  a section  of  the  coal-tar  products  act  of  1916  provided  that 
if  a certain  amount,  60  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  consumption 
was  not  produced  in  the  country  the  duties  should  cease.  The  Presi- 
dent imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of  taking  a census  annually  of  the 
coal-tar  products,  to  see  how  much  was  produced.  We  are  now  tak- 
ing the  first  census  as  of  January  1,  1918. 

Third,  we  have  undertaken  an  investigation  of  the  customs  ad- 
ministration business,  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  the  court  of 
customs  appeals,  the  methods  of  appraisement,  and  the  organization 
of  the  customs  staff.  A great  deal  of  that  goes  back  to  1798.  There 
was  such  great  confusion  that  we  conferred  on  that  with  the  Treasury 
Department  representatives,  the  chief  of  the  Customs  Division,  and 
the  board  of  general  appraiser,  and  we  have  a draft  of  a law  ready 
for  submission  to  Congress.  That  also  we  have  about  ready  to  put  in 
when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  are  ready  to  take  it  up. 

Fourth,  we  made  an  inquiry  upon  the  question  of  free  ports  and 
free  zones,  especially  in  Europe,  of  which  Mr.  Kent  has  had  charge. 
We  have  conferred  with  Members  of  Congress,  and  are  prepared,  if 
Congress  wants  to  go  ahead  with  that,  to  submit  a draft  of  legisla- 
tion. 
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Fifth,  really  the  most  important  thing  we  have  taken  in  hand,  and 
one  for  which  we  most  need  an  increase  of  staff,  is  what  we  call  the 
tariff  information  catalogue.  That  is  a very  large  undertaking.  We 
have  prepared  forms  and  blanks  for  a system  of  tariff  information 
on  every  subject  enumerated  in  the  tariff  acts,  some  3,000  of  them,  in 
which  there  will  be  information  given  about  imports,  domestic  pro- 
duction, domestic  consumption,  and  the  conditions  of  competition  be- 
tween foreign  and  domestic  articles,  a sort  of  information  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  we  think,  will  want  when  they  get 
ready  to  take  up  the  tariff.  It  is  preparatory  legislation.  Of  course, 
that  is  something  which  does  not  bear  on  the  immediate  prospects. 
As  you  know,  there  is  no  disposition  to  take  up  tariff  legislation  now ; 
everything  is  war  conservation  or  preparedness  action.  The  time,  we 
believe,  will  infallibly  come  after  the  war  when  the  tariff  subject  will 
have  to  be  taken  up  again.  We  believe  the  sound  policy  is  to  be  ready 
for  it.  We  are  consequently,  preparing  facts  and  information  and 
expect  to  spend  most  of  the  money  on  that.  We  have  an  expert  on 
that  inquiry  actively  overhauling  the  existing  schedules. 

We  are  going  through  the  whole  tariff  act.  We  consider  that  the 
main  job,  to  have  the  information  prepared  if  Congress  wants  it. 
We  have  no  opinions.  Our  business  is  to  gather  facts  and  informa- 
tion. Our  hardest  job  is  to  find  the  proper  men.  We  have  a good 
chemist,  a good  textile  man,  a good  metallurgist,  iron  and  steel  man, 
a good  glass  and  earthen  ware  man,  and  we  have  a very  good  man  in 
charge  of  the  inquiry  as  to  foreign  policies  and  reciprocity,  and  some 
on  the  other  schedules.  We  are  still  looking  to  see  if  we  can  find  the 
right  men.  That  is  the  largest  job.  The  amount  of  money  that  we 
can  spend  upon  it  is  simply  limited  by  the  possibility  of  getting  good 
men.  I want  to  say  fairly  to  you  that  when  we  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $300,000,  the  normal  appropriation,  it  is  with  a view  to 
extending  that  work.  We  shall  not  spend  the  money  unless  we  can 
usefully  spend  it.  If  can  can  get  the  men,  we  can  usefully  spend  the 
money. 

There  is  an  inquiry  which  has  been  completed  which  is  mentioned 
in  our  report,  interim  legislation,  which  we  hope  to  bring  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  customs  administrative  matter  when  that  comes  up. 

The  Chairman.  By  interim  legislation  you  mean  legislation  to 
prevent  the  effect  of  changes  in  tariff  laws  and  internal-revenue  laws 
being  anticipated  and  in  a measure  nullified  by  importations,  with- 
drawals, etc.  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  I think  it  is  a matter  in  which  Congress  could 
save  the  country  millions  of  dollars. 

The  CHAnyviAN.  Are  you  undertaking  to  make  any  studies  abroad 
in  connection  with  your  work? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes.  We  have  two  projects.  One  was  for  sending 
two  commissioners  to  Europe  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Paris  con- 
ference and  the  penalizing  duties,  being  something  like  a tariff  war- 
fare. It  is  in  connection  with  the  reciprocity  inquiry.  That  had 
all  been  arranged  and  the  State  Department  had  sanctioned  it,  and 
our  men  were  going  by  way  of  Japan  and  Russia  when  the  Russian 
collapse  came  and  the  whole  international  situation  changed.  So 
the  State  Department  thought  that  it  was  a delicate  matter  and  that 
we  had  better  not  take  it  up. 
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Another  inquiry  which  we  have  not  yet  published  to  the  world, 
but  which  has  been  the  subject  of  conference  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, is  in  regard  to  the  exportations  of  Japan.  One  of  the  things 
that  is  emphasized  in  the  letters  that  come  in  is  the  multitude  of 
directions  in  which  the  producers  of  this  country  are  brought  into 
contact  with  Japanese  competition.  It  is  striking  the  variety  of 
articles  that  they  are  manufacturing.  We  hear  also  of  striking 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  J apan,  especially  in  the  production 
of  goods  for  shipment  abroad  and  the  establishment  of  neiv  indus- 
tries. They  are  making  some  things  which  they  never  made  before 
solely  for  export. 

I think  no  Japanese  ever  made  a button  to  wear  on  a native  cos- 
tume, but  they  are  making  buttons  by  the  million  and  sending  them 
to  Europe  and  America.  We  are  going  to  send  a commission  to 
Japan,  made  up  of  experts  partly  on  industries  and  partly  of  per- 
sons of  general  good  training,  to  make  a report  upon  the  conditions 
and  prospects  in  Japan,  the  manufactures,  the  raise  of  prices,  the 
raise  of  wages,  the  development  of  their  industries,  and  the  situation 
there  with  reference  to  competition.  We  should  not  undertake  that 
inquiry,  however,  unless,  of  course,  with  the  State  Department’s  as- 
sent, and  unless  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Japanese  Government 
that  they  do  not  object.  We  shall  confer  with  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy, and  they  will  cable  over,  and  we  shall  mention  the  names  of 
the  parties  that  we  intend  to  send,  because  we  do  not  want  to  send 
anybody  who  will  not  prove  desirable.  The  completion  of  that  in- 
quiry will  clear  the  air  very  much  when  the  time  comes  for  taking  up 
tariff  matters.  To  begin  with,  we  shall  probably  send  at  least  eight 
people,  and  maybe  nine.  It  is  with  reference  to  that  inquiry  that 
we  have  made  the  suggestion  which  appears  in  the  italicized  phrase 
in  this  draft  about  the  allowance  of  traveling  expenses.  Of  course, 
you  know  that  the  $4  arrangement  now,  under  present  monetary  con- 
ditions, is  trying,,  and  of  course  at  this  particular  time,  if  you  send 
people  abroad,  if  we  send  people  to  Japan,  commissioners  or  others— 
the  Japanese  are  very  sensitive  about  form  and  the  propriety  of 
things — those  people  will  have  to  go  to  creditable  hotels  and  have 
creditable  rooms  to  meet  them  in,  and  I think  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  do  it  on  an  allowance  of  $4  a day  for  subsistence. 
It  is  with  reference  to  that,  as  well  as  with  reference  to  the  travel 
abroad,  that  we  thought,  if  possible,  the  committee  should  put  in 
some  such  provision  as  is  in  the  italicized  phrase.  That  will  be 
rather  an  expensive  inquiry.  It  will  cost  $20,000  or  $30,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  is  it  contemplated  that  this  trip  shall  be 
taken  ? # 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  contemplate  that  they  should  start  in  August  and 
get  back  in  January  or  February.  That  period  is  selected  for  cli- 
matic reasons.  The  summer  in  Japan  is  very  hot,  sultry,  and  very 
trying  to  Europeans,  especially  for  travel.  By  August  their  good 
season  begins,  and  the  time  is  advantageous  for  Europeans  to  get 
about  and  conduct  inquiries.  That  would  be  entirely  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  arrangement  have  you,  if  any,  for  obtain- 
ing information  abroad  touching  tariff  matters,  now  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Very  little. 
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The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  information  of  value 
through  either  the  Diplomatic  Service  or  the  commercial  attaches  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  get  the  most  valuable  information  through  the 
commercial  attaches.  One  of  the  things  which  this  commission  go- 
ing abroad  was  to  ascertain  was  whether  employees  of  ours  would  be 
given  facilities  over  there.  It  is  informally  intimated  to  us,  very  in- 
formally, that  they  do  not  want  inquiries  over  there  now,  both  the 
English  and  French;  that  they  would  rather  not  have  anybody 
studying  conditions. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  subjects  that  we  are  considering  is 
the  silk  industry  in  this  country  and  abroad.  We  should  like  very 
much  to  send  experts  over  there  to  France  and  Switzerland,  those 
countries,  who  could  go  out  and  ascertain  what  the  competitive  con- 
ditions are.  Perhaps  I should  mention  that  we  have  now  silk  manu- 
facturers in  this  country  who  have  establishments  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  They  run  factories  in  France  and  Switzerland 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  They  say  that  they  have  cost  fig- 
ures for  comparable  commodities  for  the  two  countries.  We  have 
now  our  chief  accountant  preparing  a schedule  and  sending  it  out  to 
half  a dozen  manufacturers,  and  we  are  going  to  follow  that  up  with 
a visit  to  see  whether  their  figures  are  really  comparable.  We  may 
be  able  to  get  something.  I am  skeptical  about  it,  but  we  will  try  to 
see  what  we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  commission  that  it  will  need 
to  practically  create  a staff  of  experts  engaged  in  foreign  investiga- 
tions in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  information? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I think  something  of  that  sort  will  have  to  be  done. 
I think  not  so  much  our  staff  as  a division  of  experts  competent  on 
particular  subjects  who  can  then  be  sent  abroad,  they  knowing  the 
conditions  in  this  country.  I do  not  think  we  should  have  to  establish 
a separate  foreign  expert  staff. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  practicable  or  de- 
sirable to  undertake  to  obtain  that  information  through  some  of  the 
existing  agencies  of  the  State  Department  or  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yo,  sir.  They  have  not  the  technical  knowledge. 
They  have  general  information.  When  it  comes  to  cost  account- 
ing or  anything  of  that  sort,  that  is  information  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get.  That  was  the  experience  of  the  old  tariff  board,  as 
Mr.  Page  has  told  me. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  applies  to  the  commercial  attaches  and 
the  Diplomatic  Service? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Not  so  much  to  the  commercial  attaches.  It  varies 
very  much  according  to  the  character  of  the  commercial  attaches. 
Some  of  them  are  men  with  good  technical  knowledge  and  some  are 
not  men  of  that  character.  At  Paris,  for  instance,  we  could  not  get 
anything  out  of  the  man,  while  in  Japan  we  have  a very  good  man. 

salaries. 

(See  p.  525.) 

The  Chairman.  It  might  be  desirable  to  place  in  the  record  the 
compensations  that  you  are  paying  your  staff  and  what  you  contem- 
plate you  will  need  to  pay  these  tariff  experts  ? 
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Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  our  secretary,  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  Con- 
gress at  $5,000.  The  figures  in  the  printed  statement  should  be 
modified.  We  now  have  five  chiefs  of  divisions  at  $4,000 — one  in 
charge  of  Schedule  A,  the  chemical  schedule;  another  in  charge  of 
Schedule  C,  metals;  another  in  charge  of  textiles,  etc.  Those  men 
we  pay  $4,000.  The  special  experts  range  from  $3,000  down  to 
$2,000.  That  is  more  than  we  had  expected  to  pay,  especially  in  the 
lower  grades,  but  we  find  that  we  simply  can  not  get  the  men.  We 
offer  a man  $1,500  now  to  come  and  live  in  Washington,  and  it  does 
not  mean  any  more  than  $1,000  did  two  years  ago,  as  you  know.  Our 
chiefs  of  staff  now  get  $4,000.  I think  we  will  probably  have  to 
raise  that  salary  in  order  to  keep  the  men.  We  have  an. excellent 
metallurgical  expert  who  has  had  attractive  offers  from  metal  con- 
cerns; our  textile  expert  has  had  an  offer  of  $7,500,  and  he  is  getting 
$4,000  with  us;  our  chemical  expert  can  easily  get  $15,000  if  he  wants 
to,  as  chemists  are  in  demand.  As  I say,  we  shall  have  to  raise  their 
salaries. 

The  Chairman.  What  limitations,  if  any,  are  on  you  touching  the 
salaries  you  shall  pay  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  None  under  the  law  as  far  as  special  experts  are 
concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  really  have  no  statutory  roll? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No  statutory  limitation.  We  have  gotten  so  far  as 
to  see  our  way  to  the  point  of  establishing  a committee  to  standardize 
our  staff— that  is,  we  have  appointed  a committee  to  prepare  a scheme 
by  which  there  shall  be,  first,  chiefs  of  divisions;  second,  special  ex- 
perts, class  1 ; special  experts,  class  2,  and  special  experts,  class  3 — 
and  it  is  our  idea  that  the  salaries  in  those  several  standardized 
grades  shall  be  fixed  so  that  hereafter  we  shall  not  appoint  a man  at 
a certain  salary,  but  we  will  appoint  a man  as  a special  expert,  and 
his  salary  will  be  that  of  a special  expert,  class  3,  class  2,  class  1,  as 
the  case  may  be.  We  have  been  feeling  our  way,  and  so  far  have 
been  appointing  them  at  a salary  of  so  much.  It  is  a new  job,  and 
we  have  had  to  feel  our  way. 

Perhaps  I ought  to  mention  one  thing  more.  Early  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  the  President  sent  a letter  to  us,  as  well  as  to  other  depart- 
ments and  commissions,  asking  us  to  economize  and  save.  At  that 
time  we  said  we  should  under  no  circumstances  exceed  $250,000  for 
the  present  fiscal  year,  and  we  are  going  slowly  so  that  we  will  not 
exceed  that  sum. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  hoping  to  expand  to  the  extent  of  a 
total  expenditure  of  $300,000  during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 


INVESTIGATIONS. 


(See  p.  528.) 

The  Chairman.  Part  of  it  being  for  the  purpose  of  financing  these 
European  investigations  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  oriental  investigations? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  and  also  the  tariff-information  catalogue.  I 
regard  that  as  really  our  most  important  job.  It  is  not  going  to 
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show  much  in  the  newspapers  for  the  present,  but  I am  convinced 
that  when  we  get  that  done  it  will  be  a source  of  information  for  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  when  they  get  ready  to  start  a new 
tariff  bill,  and  that  it  will  eventually  facilitate  their  operations. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  activity  can  be,  and  probably 
should  be,  made  to  really  embrace  practically  every  activity? 

Mr.  Taussig.  It  touches  on  every  activity. 

The  Chairman.  Because,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  purpose  of  the 
commission  is  to  have  available  the  information  that  Congress  may 
need  touching  tariffs  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  but,  you  see,  it  happens  that  some  subject  is 
receiving  more  attention  than  may  be  necessary.  For  instance,  on 
the  chemical  schedule  we  are  doing  more  work  than  is  necessary  for 
the  information  catalogue  itself.  We  are  going  over  every  chemical 
item  in  the  act  of  1916  with  a fine-tooth  comb,  every  blessed  one  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  That  simply  means  that  to  the  extent  of  that 
industry  your  catalogue  is  complete? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Is  especially  elaborate;  yes,  sir.  It  will  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  make. it  as  complete  for  every  schedule. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  will  the  Tariff  Commission  be 
handicapped  in  obtaining  information  of  value  now  by  virtue  of  the 
war,  and  to  what  extent  do  you  contemplate  making  an  effort  to 
acquire  first-hand  information  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  shall  be  very  much  hampered;  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that — partly  because  the  people  over  there  are  very 
uneasy  at  present,  and  partly  because  the  conditions  themselves  are 
so  abnormal.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  facts  which  we  find 
there  will  prove  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  in- 
dustries into  which  we  might  go  ahead ; for  instance,  silk  manufac- 
ture, which  is  one  of  the  schedules  that  has  really  been  left  un- 
changed since  1890,  and  about  which  there  has  never  been  any  in- 
quiry. The  old  tariff  laws  dealt  very  largely  with  cotton,  woolens, 
etc.,  but  never  touched  silks.  That  is  an  industry  which,  in  this 
country,  has  really  been  much  less  affected  by  the  war  than  any 
other  industry.  It  has  gone  on  much  the  same. 

It  is  a curious  thing,  too,  that  that  industry  has  not  been  much 
affected  in  France  and  Switzerland,  but  what  has  happened  in  Ger- 
many we  do  not  know.  We  think  that  on  that  subject  we  will  be 
able,  at  any  time  they  are  ready,  to  go  ahead  and  make  an  intensive 
inquiry.  We  believe  that  probably  the  only  way  to  get  anything 
that  is  valuable  is  to  take  up  one  industry  at  a time  and  do  that 
pretty  thoroughly.  We  can  get  general  information  through  our 
attaches,  but  when  it  comes  to  specific  and  detailed  comparisons  we 
have  got  to  take  one  industry  at  a time,  woolens,  cotton,  silks,  etc.r 
and  silk  looks  most  promising.  Then  there  are  industries  in  this 
country  which  have  been  affected  by  the  war  and  which  need  atten- 
tion. Take  laboratory  glass,  for  instance.  Heretofore  that  glass 
was  imported  from  Germany,  but  now  it  is  all  made  in  this  country. 
Xow,  the  question  is:  What  is  going  to  happen  to  those  people  when 
the  war  is  over  and  normal  conditions  are  restored?  We  are  keeping 
tabs  and  know  what  is  going  on. 

Then  there  is  the  surgical-instrument  industry.  Heretofore  a 
great  many  of  those  instruments  came  from  Germany,  but  they  are 
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now  being  made  in  this  country.  I;  is  a question  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  that  industry  when  the  war  is  over.  There  are  some  dental 
supplies  which  must  be  considered.  That  is  a rather  curious  situation. 
Most  of  those  supplies  were  made  in  this  country,  but  some  came  into 
this  country,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  so-called  soft  metals.  As 
to  all  of  those  things  we  are  simply  picking  our  way  and  feeling  our 
way,  so  that  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  ready  to 
take  up  these  matters  we  can  say:  “There  is  the  situation.  What 
policy  is  to  be  adopted  is  none  of  our  business.  We  can  not  formulate 
a policy  for  Congress.  You  gentlemen  have  got  to  settle  that.  Gur 
business  is  to  get  facts  and  information  upon  which  you  shall  base 
your  policy.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  I should  think  it  would  be  a great  mistake  on  the 
part  of  your  commission  to  think  of  formulating  a policy. 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  no  pretentions  of  that  sort  and  we  have 
given  no  opinions.  Our  business  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  action  by 
sifting  the  facts.  We  shall  not  recommend  any  policy  to  Congress. 
We  shall  point  out  the  alternatives,  the  experience  of  other  countries, 
the  possibilities,  and,  perhaps,  some  expressions  pro  and  con. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  simply  an  inquiry  as  to  what,  if  any- 
thing, you  might  recommend  but,  rather,  an  inquiry  as  to  what,  if 
anything,  you  might  undertake  in  the  way  of  gathering  information 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  conditions  abroad. 

Mr.  Taussig.  As  I say,  so  far  as  information  about  industrial  con- 
ditions abroad  are  concerned  we  are  very  much  handicapped.  In 
regard  to  most  industries  we  simply  depend  upon  scraps  of  informa- 
tion that  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  there  is  a number  of  studies  being- 
made  in  England  and  France,  and  presumably  in  other  countries,  as 
to  the  readjustments  that  will  be  forced  upon  those  countries  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  Studies,  for  instance,  as  to  the  effect  upon  indus- 
tries of  the  large  additions  of  woman  labor  as  compared  with  prewar 
conditions;  studies  as  to  the  results  due  to  the  number  of  maimed 
people  who  will  be  dependent  in  more  or  less  degree  upon  the 
country  for  support,  etc.  Is  the  commission  undertaking  to  keep 
advised  touching  such  inquiries  and  is  it  proposing  to  make  any  of 
its  own? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  had  that  subject  up  and  we  have  been  in 
communication  with  Col.  House  and  his  commission,  and  we  have 
undertaken  some  of  the  work  for  them  with  reference  to  tariff  agree- 
ments. On  the  reconstruction  of  business  we  have  conceived  it  our 
duty  to  give  attention  to  those  industries  in  which  there  have  been 
war  disturbances ; that  when  it  came  to  industries  in  which  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  demand  and  which  does  not  connect  itself 
with  international  competition  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff, 
and  that  it  is  not  our  job;  that  those  problems  of  readjustment  were 
not  ours;  that  the  problems  of  readjustment  which  were  our  job 
were  those  connected  with  international  competition,  the  new  phases 
of  international  competition,  because  we  must  assume  that  after  the 
war  there  must  be  tariff  readjustments  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  any  problem  that  might  exist  here 
at  home  by  virtue,  we  will  say,  of  the  use  of  factories  heretofore 
engaged  in  automobile  manufacture  for  making  different  kinds  of 
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munitions  would  be  one  that  you  consider  outside  the  realm  of  your 
activities  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes;  that  is  none  of  our  job. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  undertaken  to  inquire  into 
those  industries? 

Mr.  Taussig.  No,  sir.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  the 
substitution  of  laboratory  glass  imported  from  Germany  for  Ameri- 
can glass,  it  is  a question  what  the  situation  of  that  industry  would 
be  when  the  war  is  over. 

The  Chairman.  Wherever  the  disturbance  to  an  industry  is  the 
disturbance  of  an  industry  subject  to  competition  from  abroad,  or 
where  some  phase  of  it  is  affected  by  foreign  importations,  you  do 
undertake  an  investigation  of  it? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  take  the  question  of  Japa- 
nese matches,  which  has  affected  the  match  industry.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  them  have  come  in,  and  we  are  following  that  business  up. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards,  for  instance,  is  making  an  examination  of 
the  quality  of  the  Japanese  matches. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  commission  undertake  at  all  to  gather 
information  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  nations  are  endeavoring  to 
extend  or  to  hold  their  foreign  trade  as  an  incident  to  the  war  situa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  a part  of  the  inquiry  with  reference  to  for- 
eign policies  and  foreign  negotiations.  We  have  undertaken  a care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  South  American  trade  as  affected  by  reciprocity 
agreements  and  reciprocity  negotiations.  The  Brazilian  situation 
is  a peculiar  one  and  a very  difficult  one.  We  have  a preferential 
arrangement  with  Brazil,  The  preferential  arrangement  we  have 
with  Brazil  is  the  only  one  we  have  with  any  South  American 
country.  It  presents  a very  difficult  problem,  and  we  have  conferred 
with  the  State  Department  and  with  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  in 
regard  to  it.  However,  we  have  that  situation  now  very  well  in 
hand,  and  if  at  any  time  the  Congress,  or  the  Department  of  State, 
or  the  President  should  want  to  take  up  that  South  American  pref- 
erential situation,  we  will  be  prepared  to  put  our  cards  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  conduct  of  your  foreign  studies  and  in- 
quiries, have  37ou  taken  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  informa- 
tion you  have  obtained  may  be  useful,  not  only  for  your  purposes  of 
tariff  making,  but  also  for  the  information  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, when,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  those  industrial  questions  must 
be  considered  to  a certain  extent  in  the  negotiations  and  agreements 
and  treaties  that  will  follow  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  been,  I am  glad  to  say,  in  very  friendly  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  State  and  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  we  have  been  consulted  by  them  as  to  certain  mat- 
ters. For  instance,  take  this  Brazilian  preferential  situation:  The 
Department  of  State  sent  us  a communication  that  came  from  the 
ambassador.  We  went  over  it  and  communicated  with  them,  making 
a recommendation  that  has  been  acted  upon.  The  act  creating  the 
commission  provides  that  we  shall  cooperate  with  other  departments 
of  the  Government,  and  we  have  tried  to  set  an  example  in  that 
regard.  That  is  to  say,  we  have  never  undertaken  an  inquiry  touch- 
ing any  department  without  conferring  with  them  and  making  sure 
that  they  were  not  already  doing  what  we  proposed  to  do.  We  do 
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that  in  order  to  avoid  any  duplication  of  work,  and  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  work.  I might  say  that  we  have  an  interlocking  arrange- 
ment with  the  Geological  Survey  so  that  we  can  not  duplicate  their 
work  and  they  can  not  duplicate  our  work.  We  have  a very  satis- 
factory arrangement  with  every  department  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  true  that  all  the  inquiries  you  make  and  all 
the  investigations  that  you  conduct  with  regard  to  industries  at  this 
time  are  made  and  conducted  at  a time  and  under  conditions  of  dis- 
turbance and  of  high  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir;  unquestionably. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  wage  scale  undoubtedly  will  be  readjusted 
with  the  coming  of  peace. 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir;  the  wage  scale  and  the  price  scale. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think,  even  though  that  is  true,  that  there  is 
still  a very  considerable  line  of  investigations  that  you  may  properly 
carry  on  now  and  that  will  be  useful  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  though  you  may  assume  that  with  the  coming 
of  peace  there  will  be  a readjustment  of  the  wage  scale? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir.  For  instance,  there  is  an  inquiry  about 
sugar  conducted  partly  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  partly 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
took  one  part  of  it  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  took  another 
part  of  it.  Now,  we  have  detailed  men  to  that  work,  and  we  are 
taking  our  costs  of  production  data  from  1916  and  1917.  Of  course, 
that  will  not  tell  the  whole  story,  but  we  must  know  it  before  we  can 
know  where  we  are.  That  does  not  indicate  what  the  cost  will  be  in 
1918, 1919,  and  1920;  but  we  must  know  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  of  the  very  important  questions  that  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  must  consider  in  connection  with  these  esti- 
mates that  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  prosecution  of  the  war  is  the 
extent  to  which  those  activities  should  be  carried  on  and  money 
should  be  spent  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances,  and  the 
extent,  if  any,  to  which  estimates  may  be  properly  reduced  in  view  of 
the  unusual  situation.  Now,  what  is  your  view  of  your  estimates 
from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  Taussig.  I will  tell  you  frankly:  The  sum  of  $300,000,  which 
was  stated  in  the  act  for  1916,  we  have  regarded  as  the  maximum. 
I can  not  undertake  to  say  hew  much  of  that  we  can  usefully  spend, 
but  I think  I can  pledge  my  word  that  nothing  will  be  spent  merely 
for  the  sake  of  spending  the  appropriation.  I do  not  believe  in  that 
principle.  If  what  we  can  do  advantageously  can  be  done  on  $200,- 
000,  we  shall  spend  only  $200,000,  and  we  would  take  our  chances  on 
coming  back  for  more  if  we  needed  it.  We  will  play  the  game 
straight. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  no  doubt  of  that.  It  is  rather  important 
that  we  shall  know  what  you  consider  as  certain  to  be  essential,  and 
what  will  be  the  extent  to  which  the  appropriation  might  be  reduced 
without  jeopardizing  useful  and  necessary  work. 

Mn.  Taussig.  Of  course,  we  shall  live  within  whatever  appropria- 
tion is  given  us.  Now,  what  policy  you  will  follow  is  really  a mat- 
ter for  you  gentlemen  to  settle.  I am  not  undertaking  to  say,  for 
instance,  how  important  you  should  regard  it  that  we  should  have 
information  and  material  ready  for  the  work  of  tariff  revision,  which,. 
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presumably,  would  have  to  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  peace  comes. 
We  have  taken  up  the  silk  schedule  and  have  it  pretty  well  in  hand. 
I believe  we  are  in  a situation  to  know  what  the  silk  situation  is  now, 
and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain  after  the  war.  What  we  are  not  certain 
about  is  Japan,  and  we  will  go  to  Japan  and  see.  We  have  the 
chemical  schedule  in  a very  unrevised  state.  It  is  practically  as  it 
was  in  1883.  We  have  got  that  in  shape  for  revision  and  overhauling 
and  readjustment.  A part  of  that  is  affected  by  war  conditions 
and  a part  of  it  will  have  to  be  readjusted  anyhow,  sooner  or  later. 

RENT. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  housed? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  are  housed  at  1322  New  York  Avenue.  That  is 
on  New  York  Avenue,  between  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Streets. 
We  have  taken  a building  there  by  ourselves,  and  pay  a rental  of 
$15,000  per  annum.  We  sublet  some  of  the  ground  for  $3,000  per 
annum  to  the  War  Department,  so  our  net  rent  is  $12,000  per  an- 
num. That  includes  heat,  light,  and  service.  It  is  considerably  less 
than  we  expected  to  have  to  pay.  They  do  the  cleaning  and  every- 
thing for  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  building  is  that? 

Mr.  Taussig.  That  is  the  old  Washington  Herald  Building. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  floor  space  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Taussig.  We  have  five  floors.  I can  not  put  it  in  square  feet, 
but  the  building  is  about  30  feet  wide,  and  it  must  run  back  about  120 
feet. 

The  Chairman.  Please  supply  for  the  record  a statement  showing 
the  amount  of  floor  space. 

Mr.  Taussig.  I will  do  so. 

Note. — The  floor  space  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
consists  of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  the  building  1322  New 
York  Avenue,  having  a total  of  12.795  square  feet.  If  we  conclude  not  to  sub- 
rent the  ground  floor  of  the  building  there  will  be  an  addition  of  4,147  square 
feet,  making  a total  of  16,942  square  feet. 

It  is  a question  in  my  mind  whether  we  should  continue  to  sublet 
the  ground  to  the  War  Department  so  as  to  reduce  our  rent.  The 
War  Department,  I should  say,  will  give  that  floor  up,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  shall  sublet  it  to  some  other  department  or  keep 
it  available  for  our  staff.  Our  secretary  says  that  we  had  better  not 
sublet  it.  because  we  will  need  it  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  light  and  heat  furnished? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  janitor  service? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir;  and  cleaning,  etc.  All  of  it  is  included  in 
our  rent.  We  have  a very  advantageous  arrangement  in  that  regard. 
We  got  it  before  the  rush  came  on. 

PRINTING. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  your  estimates  for  the  coming  year 
a printing  item  of  $7,500.  Is  that  what  will  be  necessary  in  order 
to  print  the  reports  under  preparation? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir ; to  print  our  reports  under  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  That  constitutes  the  bulk  of  your  printing? 

Mr.  Taussig.  Yes,  sir ; that  constitutes  the  bulk  of  it. 
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Thursday,  April  4,  1918. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARKS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  JOHN  C.  SCOFIELD,  ASSISTANT  AND  CHIEF 
CLERK,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

CHICKAMAUGA  AND  CHATTANOOGA  NATIONAL  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  first  item  is  “ Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 
National  Park.”  In  1918  there  was  appropriated  $55,260,  and  you 
are  asking  for  $58,650.  Why  the  increase? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  increase  of  $3,390  is  due  to  the  rise  iiTprice  of 
wages  down  in  that  neighborhood  for  labor,  which  has  gone  up  from 
$1.35  to  $1.50,  $1.60,  and  sometimes  $1.75  for  common  labor,  and  for 
wagons  and  drivers  $3.  It  is  about  a 14  per  cent  increase.  That  is 
one  item.  The  other  item  is  a 25  per  cent  increase  in  equipment,  ma- 
terials, and  supplies,  which,  as  everybody  knows,  have  gone  up  very 
materially.  I may  say,  however,  that  there  can  be  a reduction  made 
in  this  total  appropriation  of  $7,200,  due  to  the  fact  that  two  of  the 
commissioners  have  died  since  this  estimate  was  submitted,  and  under 
the  law  their  places  are  not  to  be  filled. 

Mr.  Howard.  Under  the  act  of  1912  the  Secretary  of  War  acts  as 
commissioner,  I believe? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  a reduction  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  $7,200. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  brought  about  by  the  death  of  two  of  the 
commissioners  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  death  of  Gen.  Grosvenor  and  Gen. 
Wilder,  two  commissioners.  That  would  reduce  it  to  about  $51,550. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  propose  at  this  time  to  undertake  the  erection 
of  any  monuments,  tablets,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  So  far  as  I know,  there  is  none  contemplated  at  the 
present  time  at  this  park. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  reason  I asked  that  question  is  that  this  appro- 
priation has  run  about  the  same,  averaged  about  the  same,  for  several 
years,  and,  with  one  exception,  this  is  the  largest  amount  which  you 
have  asked  for  this  particular  park.  I want  to  know,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  committee,  whether  you  contemplate  any  work  which  could  be 
delayed  at  this  park  during  this  war? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I think  not.  The  increase  is  due  entirely  to  current 
work,  and  they  do  not  apparently  contemplate  any  erection  of  monu- 
ments or  anything  of  that  kind  at  this  park. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  this  park  adjoin  that  part  of  the  Oglethorpe 
Training  Camp  which  was  established  last  fall? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  about  6,000  acres. 

Mr.  Bernes.  I drove  around  there  with  an  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  road  construction,  who  was  building  some  roads.  He  was 
building  some  very  fine  roads  in  Chickamauga  Park.  I was  won- 
dering whether  that  part  was  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Scofield.  If  it  was  an  officer  ^ it  was  part  of  Camp  Oglethorpe. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  location  of  that  camp  has  not  in  any  way  taken 
over  your  duty  of  maintaining  this  park? 
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Mr.  Scofield.  Xo.  It  is  an  entirety  separate  and  distinct  propo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  an  increase  of  $4,000  in  wages? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir:  about  14  per  cent  for  common  labor  and 
for  drivers  of  wagons. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  they  employees  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  Scofield.  They  are  hired  by  the  day,  mainly. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  hire  them  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  would  not  come  under  the  provision  of  the  in- . 
creased  salary  bill  that  passed — the  $120  provision? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I think  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  they  carried  on  the  rolls? 

Mr.  Scofield.  On  the  laborer’s  rolls,  as  distinct  from  the  salary 
roll. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  a certain  number  regularly  employed? 

Mr.  Scofield.  They  are  more  or  less  regularly  employed.  I can 
not  say  definitely  as  to  the  exact  number. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  increase  from  $55,000  to  $58,000  due  to  the 
increase  in  wages? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Those  two  increases — wages  and  materials. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  one  additional  employee? 

Mr.  Scofield.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Howard.  You  estimate  for  88,  and  as  I count  it  you  expended 
in  1917  for  87  employees. 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  the  assistant  bookkeeper  and  clerk,  put  on 
since  1917.  That  year  ended  June  30. 

Mr.  Howard.  With  the  same  number  of  employees  your  appropria- 
tion is  increased  something  over  $4,000. 

Mr.  Scofield.  About  $3,500. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  intend  to  increase  the  salary  of  the. super- 
intendent ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Or  the  salary  of  any  of  the  clerical  positions  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  the  daily  laborers? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir;  who  are  getting  a very  low  rate  of  pay. 
Of  course,  labor  is  getting  scarcer  down  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  the  71  employees  that  you  are  carrying  in  your 
estimate  the  same  emplovees  that  you  carried  in  your  estimate  for 
1917? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  same  number,  blit  not  necessarily  the  same 
people. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  not  employed  from  one  month  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Some  are  and  some  are  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  these  parks  being  as  satisfactorily  conducted 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  as  well  as  in  upkeep  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  as  they  w^ere  by  the  commissioners  who  were  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  are  still  commissioners  at  all  these  parks. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  many  are  there  at  this  particular  park? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  no  commissioner  on  the  ground  regularly 
at  this  particular  park.  There  is  only  one  commissioner  left  on  the 
commission.  There  is  a superintendent  regularly  at  the  park. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Ml 10  represents  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  superintendent. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  is  the  only  representative? 

Mr.  Scofield.  He  is  the  only  representative  continuously  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  makes  all  the  contracts  for  work,  makes  all  of  the 
employments,  and  tends  to  every  character  of  activity  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  park  as  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Not  exactly  that,  but  as  the  representative  of  the 
commission.  He  gets  the  commission’s  approval. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  often  are  these  commissioners  on  the  ground? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  only  one  left  on  that  commission.  Two 
died  last  October.  The  one  left  is  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Cumming,  of 
Augusta. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  committee  should  see  fit  to  slightly  increase 
your  appropriation  with  a.  view  to  covering  some  slight  increases 
in  laborers’  compensation,  would  the  committee  be  assured  that  those 
increases  would  not  be  granted  in  case  it  developed  that  these  em- 
ployees were  beneficiaries  under  fhe  increase  of  salary  provided  under 
the  general  increase  act? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  any  sums  then  are  allowed  we  can  have  that 
assurance  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  You  might  insert  a proviso.  I will  give  you  my 
personal  assurance  that  it  will  not  be  done  with  my  knowledge,  and 
I will  take  steps  to  see  that  it  is  not  done  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Note. — These  employees  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  in 
regard  to  the  $120  increase.  In  the  legislative  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
provision  is  specifically  made  that  the  additional  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$120  per  annum  shall  not  apply  to  “ employees  paid  from  lump-sum  appropria- 
tions ” nor  to  “ employees  whose  services  are  utilized  for  brief  periods  at  in- 
tervals.” 

GETTYSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  the  Gettysburg  National  Park  the  appropria- 
tion last  year  was  $42,500,  and  you  are  asking  for  $60,000.  Why 
this  increase? 

Mr.  Scofield.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  equip- 
ment, material,  and  supplies,  $1,200  for  a motor  car  and  its  mainte- 
nance, and  for  tablets,  gun  carriages,  foundations,  pyramids,  etc., 
$1,000.  That  is  the  main  item.  Then  there  is  $5,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  main  item  is  the  increase  of  wages  from  $14,000 
to  $24,000? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  $10,000  increase  in  wages  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  an  Army  camp  near  the  Gettysburg  Park, 
and  there  is  a great  deal  of  traffic  over  the  roads.  Conditions  are 
unusual  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  not  asking  for  any  increased  number  of  em- 
ployees, according  to  your  statement ; it  is  all  increase  in  wages  or 
the  employments  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  rates  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  such  an  extent? 
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Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  know  that  they  have  gone  up  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  these  people  on  the  roll? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No;  these  are  laborers  largely. 

PURCHASE  OF  AUTOMOBILE. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  want  an  automobile  there? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  they  have  never  had  an  automobile.  There 
are  about  2,500  acres  in  the  park.  They  have  two  old  horses,  one  of 
them  28  years  old,  and  the  other  something  over  20  years  old — they 
are  practically  useless. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  44  employees  last  year,  and  you  estimate 
for  42  for  the  next,  year,  and  for  the  42  you  are  asking  for  $10,000 
more  than  you  paid  for  the  44  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  laborers  that  you  em- 
ploy there? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  number  varies, 

Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Scofield.  I can  not  tell  you.  The  chairman  of  the  park,  Col. 
Nicholson,  can  give  you  full  information.  He  is  an  extremely  care- 
ful man,  as  is  Col.  Cope,  the  engineer.  I krow  there  is  a great  deal 
of  work. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  do  you  have  a different  standard  of  salary  for 
the  superintendents?  The  one  at  Chickamauga  gets  $2,400,  and  the 
one  at  Gettysburg  gets  $2,100 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  the  engineer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  no  superintendent  at  the  Gettysburg  Park  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a commissioner  there? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Col.  Nicholson,  the  commissioner,  is  the  active  man. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  do  not  have  any  superintendent  there? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No,  sir.  There  is  a superintendent  at  the  Chicka- 
mauga and  Chattanooga  Park,  and  there  is  one  at  the  Shiloh  Park, 
and  there  is  one  asked  for  at  the  Vicksburg  Park. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  this  case  the  commissioner  performs  the  duties 
of  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  land  do  you  propose  to  purchase  for  $5,000? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  know  exactly  what  that  land  is/  I think 
you  had  better  let  me  get  a statement  from  Col.  Nicholson  about  the 
necessity  for  that  land.  The  land  at  Gettysburg  is  in  a very  peculiar 
situation.  They  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get  certain  tracts  and 
they  have  had  great  difficulty,  because  the  tracts  have  been  owned  by 
different  owners,  and  they  ran  the  price  up  very  high.  Col.  Nichol- 
son is  extremely  careful. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  into  the  record  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  land,  its  location,  its  area,  and  the  neces- 
sity? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 
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War  Department, 

Gettysburg  National  Park  Commission, 

Gettysburg , Pa.,  April  9,  1918. 

John  C.  Scofield,  Esq., 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  : Your  letter  of  April  4,  relating  to  appropriations  for  the  park  for  1919, 
is  acknowledged. 

We  have  been  economical  to  almost  exhaustion  for  several  years,  and  our  em- 
ployees receiving  very  poor  pay  in  comparison  with  a poorer  class  of  workmen 
in  camp  construction  and  those  of  almost  every  kind  of  industry. 

The  force  has  been  gradually  reduced  by  death  and  resignation,  while  the 
work  to  be  done  has  been  increasing.  If  the  park  is  to  be  properly  maintained, 
we  must  have  an  increased  number  of  workmen,  and  a larger  amount  of  ap- 
pliances and  materials.  The  engineer  states  that  we  need  10  additional  artisans 
and  laborers,  which,  with  the  increased  compensation  of  all  employees,  will  re- 
quire $7,000  to  $8,000  per  annum. 

In  relation  to  the  $5,000  for  land,  the  Sheads  land  along  Doubleday  Avenue, 
on  the  most  important  part  of  the  battle  field,  has  for  years  been  kept  in  such 
a slovenly  way  that  it  is  an  eyesore  and  a disgrace  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  condition.  It  ought  to  belong  to  the  park,  by  purchase  or  condemnation, 
and  the  $5,000  should  remain  in  the  estimate  until  it  could  be  acquired  and  put 
in  a proper  condition. 

Moreover,  the  appropriation  that  was  asked  for  to  purchase  the  land,  and 
which  we  have  specified  was  occupied  by  the  troops  during  the  encampment  of 
1917,  and  for  which  rent  was  paid,  the  commission  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
would  be  economical  to  buy  the  land  for  the  use  of  the  troops ; but  inasmuch 
as  they  have  withdrawn  and  other  commands  and  other  purposes  have  been 
brought  there  and  remain,  the  same  necessity  for  the  purchase  may  not  exist, 
but  if  Infantry  regiments  are  coming  to  occupy  the  large  encampment,  then  as- 
suredly the  land  should  be  within  the  area  of  the  park,  as  it  is  included  in  the 
Sickles  map  as  approved  by  Congress. 

Respectfully,  John  P.  Nicholson,  Chairman. 

Note. — Telegram  from  Col.  E.  B.  Cope,  engineer,  April  13,  1918,  shows  the 
Sheads  land  as  having  an  area  of  11  acres. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  please  place  in  the  record  a full  statement  of 
the  number  of  employees  for  whom  you  ask  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $14,744,  in  1917,  to  $24,000,  and  whether  it  is  an  increase  in 
number  or  wholly  an  increase  in  wages ; and  if  so,  at  what  rate  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  shoicing  report  of  engineer  at  Gettysburg  National  Park,  Gettysburg, 

Pa.,  upon  which  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1919  teas  based  and  the  amounts  the 

engineer  note  estimates  will  be  required  for  each  object. 


ESTIMATED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  1919. 

Salaries $11,  970.  00 

Wages 24,  000.  00 


The  report  of  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to  artisans  and  laborers  in 

1917  is__. 14,  744.  07 

In  that  year  their  number  has  decreased  to  29  and  their  time  was 
less  than  9 months.  To  fill  the  vacant  places  there  will  be  needed 

for  1919  one  man  with  horse  and  cart * 780.  00 

Eight  others,  artisans  and  laborers,  $2.20  per  day 4,  576.  00 

An  increase  of  time  from  81  months  to  10  months  for  the  whole  num- 
ber of  workmen  (estimated) 3,518.00 


23,  618.  07 

Land 5,  000. 00 


OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

United  States  farm  buildings  and  tablets,  $600 ; not  excessive. 

Piking  and  maintaining  avenues,  $11,475.  Will  require  the  whole  amount  to 
rebuild  and  maintain  them,  owing  to  the  unusual  heavy  travel  wijh  heavy 
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cars  and  motor  trucks  supplying  tlie  encampment  and  en  route  by  the  thou- 
sands through  the  park  to  points  of  destination. 

Fencing,  lumber,  etc.,  $1,060.  The  full  amount  of  the  estimate  will  be 
required.  Arrangements  are  now  under  way  to  erect  500  panels  of  fencing 
and  to  purchase  lumber  for  gates,  culverts,  and  other  materials  connected  with 
the  farm  equipments. 

Rents— post-office  box,  water  rent,  $16 ; the  usual  charge. 

Maintenance  of  stable,  $450 ; not  excessive. 

Weed  killer,  paints,  and  oils,  $525 ; full  amount  required. 

Mi  11  work,  merchandise,  etc.,  $450;  this  amount  will  be  required. 

Gun  carriages,  mounting,  etc.,  $1,000.  Six  of  these  have  been  contracted  for. 

Traffic  motor  car,  $1,200.  The  commission  has  not  had  within  two  or  three 
years  a balance  in  sight  sufficient  to  purchase  this  motor  car. 

Tools,  repairs,  etc.,  $375;  whole  amount  needed. 

Motor-truck  repairs  and  supplies,  $450;  not  excessive. 

Sand,  lime,  and  cement,  $175 ; whole  amount  needed. 

Typewriting,  stenography,  etc.,  $500;  whole  amount  needed. 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  etc.,  $225 ; whole  amount  needed. 

Fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  $100;  whole  amount  needed. 

Transportation,  traveling  expenses,  $125 ; whole  amount  needed. 

The  sums  in  the  estimate  can  not  be  reduced  without  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  the  work — $59,696. 


EXPENDED,  1918. 

Salaries = 7 $11,  970 

Wages 23,  600 


Wages  for  39  persons,  10  months,  $22,500.  Wages  for  4 persons  in- 
termittently, 5 months,  $1,100. 

Land,  11  acres : 5,  000 

United  States  farm  buildings,  repairs 500 

Piking  and  repairs  to  avenue 10,  000 

Fencing,  lumber,  erecting 900 

Rents 16 

Maintenance  of  stable 400 

Weed  killer,  paints,  oils = 500 

Millwork,  hardware 400 

Gun  carriages,  foundations,  mounting 900 

Traffic  motor  car,  and  maintenance 1,  200 

Tools,  and  repairs  to  tools 300 

Motor-truck  repairs  and  supplies 400 

Sand,  lime,  and  cement , 150 

Typewriting  and  stenography 450 

Stationery,  books,  printing,  blue-print  paper 200 

Fertilizers,  seeds 70 

Traveling  expenses,  transportation 100 

Incidental  expenses 200 


Total 57,  256 


Mr.  Mondell.  I will  ask  you  the  same  question  I asked  you  in  re- 
gard to  the  Chickamauga  Park — that  is,  can  the  committee  be  assured, 
in  case  funds  are  allowed  that  might  to  a certain  extent  be  used  for 
increases  in  the  pay  of  laborers,  that  such  increases  would  not  apply 
to  anyone  who  came  under  the  statutory  increase  provided  by  Con- 
gress ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  item  for  tablets,  gun  carriages,  foundations, 
pyramids,  is  $1,000.  Is  there  any  situation  requiring  expenditures  for 
those  purposes  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  think  there  is  for  all  of  it.  I think  some  of 
it  could  be  omitted.  I would  rather  get  a statement  and  submit  that 
also,  if  you  like,  to  see  if  the  $1,000  can  not  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  After  reexamination  of  this  item,  is  it  your  belief 
that  it  can  be  somewhat  reduced ; and  if  so,  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  Guilford  Courthouse  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  and  the  appropriation  is  $8,100  and  you  are  asking  for 
$11,100,  and  also  asking  for  some  legislation.  What  explanation  have 
you  to  make  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  are  two  commissioners  provided  by  the  law  at 
$100  a year  each  and  one  commissioner  at  $1,000.  Only  one  has  been 
appointed,  the  one  at  $1,000.  The  other  two  have  not  been  appointed 
yet.  There  has  been  no  clerk  appointed.  I suppose  that  they  could 
get  along  very  nicely  on  the  $8,100.  That  estimate  of  $11,100  was 
based  on  the  preparation  of  comprehensive  plans  for  roads,  walk- 
ways, and  shrubbery  by  an  expert  landscape  artist,  $250;  for  im- 
provement of  old  roads  and  construction  of  new  roads,  about  8 miles, 
approximately  $700  a mile,  $2,100;  alterations  and  repairs  of  some 
buildings  on  the*  grounds — there  is  a museum  building,  the  keeper’s 
lodge,  and  some  pavilions — $150;  for  converting  about  60  acres  of 
open  field,  grading  the  land,  buying  grass  seed  and  planting  the 
same,  etc.,  $1,500;  shrubbery  and  seeds,  purchasing  and  planting, 
$500.  Then,  there  are  the  salaries. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  necessary  for  three  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  each  one  of  these  parks  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  law  provides  for  three,  but  there  is  only  $200  a 
year  for  the  other  two  commissioners — $100  each. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  of  the  $1,800  has  been  expended  up  to 
this  time? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I can  not  tell  you  how  much  has  been  expended  up 
to  this  time.  It  has  not  been  reported.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  no  report  of  the  expenditures  up  to  this 
time? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No,  sir.  I can  get  that. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  figures  $1,500  on  that  field  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  fertilizers 

Mr.  Scofield  (interposing).  For  grassing  it,  grading  it,  etc.,  and 
$2,100  for  roads.  Those  are  the  two  main  items,  besides  $1,200  for 
salaries.  He  has  $200  for  actual  traveling  expenses  of  commission- 
ers, and  for  clerk  hire,  office  expenses,  $600. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  does  all  that  foot  up  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  $6,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  know  as  to  the  expenditures  for  the  cur- 
rent year  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No;  they  have  not  been  reported  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  probability  is  that  not  all  of  the  $8,000  will  be 
used? 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Howard.  I see  two  commissioners  at  $100  each  and  one  com- 
missioner at  $1,000.  I believe  you  stated  only  one  commissioner  had 
been  appointed? 
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Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  the  one  at  $1,000.  That  is  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Schenck,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  item  of  $100  each  for 
two  commissioners? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Because  the  law  provides  for  their  appointment. 

Mr.  Howard.  At  that  salary? 

Mr.  Scofield.  At  the  salary  of  $100  each.  This  $1,000  is  for  the 
resident  commissioner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  other  two  commissioners  are  supposed  to  be 
advisers  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes.  I have  forgotten  the  exact  terms  of  the  law, 
but  it  provides  that  one  is  to  be  from  Maryland  and  one  from  Dela- 
ware. There  were  certain  troops  from  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  engaged  in  that  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House. 
purchase  of  land. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  an  item  here  for  the  purchase  of  additional 
land,  $1,500.  What  land  is  that,  and  does  he  make  any  statement 
about  it? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  find  any  statement. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  know  what  this  equipment  and  material,  for 
which  he  proposes  to  spend  $2,000,  consists  of  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Well,  general  supplies.  That  is  a pretty  large  item 
for  starting  out. 

Mr.  Howard.  $2,000  will  buy  a heap  of  equipment  for  a place  in  the 
country  like  that.  Does  he  give  any  estimate  about  it? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No:  he  did  not  give  any  detailed  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  get  a description  of  this  land,  why  he  wants 
to  acquire  it  at  this  time,  and  also  get  an  itemized  statement  from 
him  as  to  what  he  expects  to  spend  this  $2,000  for — in  the  way  of 
equipment  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Greensboro,  X.  C.,  April  10,  1918. 

John  C.  Scofield,  Esq.. 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C.: 

Your  wire.  Land  recommended  for  puehase  is  appoximately  15  acres.  At  pres- 
ent time  is  cultivated  as  a farm  and  is  largely  open  land.  Referring  to  map  of 
Guilford  Military  Park,  on  file  with  depot  quartermaster,  the  land  recommended 
for  purchase  is  immediately  south  of  road  indicated  as  Holt  Avenue  and  east 
of  road  indicated  as  macadam  road  to  Greensboro.  Map  will  show  that  pur- 
chase of  this  land  will  round  out  park  properties.  Prices  on  land  are  advanc- 
ing is  reason  I recommend  purchase  now.  Under  item  on  wages,  all  persons  are 
employed  intermittently.  The  only  person  employed  continuously  throughout 
year  is  caretaker,  who  is  paid  $200  per  annum. 

Paul  W.  Schenck, 

Resident  Commissioner. 


Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April  6,  1918. 

The  aggregate  of  the  items  of  “ Equipment  and  material  ” in  the  estimates 
submitted  is  composed  of  the  following  estimates : 

(a)  Sand,  including  delivery  at  the  park,  for  continuing  the  work  of 


improving  existing  roads,  estimated  cost $900 

( b ) Purchase  of  grass  seed  for  continuing  work  of  planting  grass  through- 
out the  grounds 400 


53713—18 35 
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(c)  Fertilizer  for  preparing  ground  for  planting  grass,  estimated  cost .$500 

(d)  Implements  and  other  necessary  equipment 50 

(c)  Piping  for  culverts,  etc.,  in  roads 150 


Total 2,000 


MEMORANDUM  WITH  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  ITEM  OF  “ EQUIPMENT  AND  MATE- 
RIAL,” $2,000  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1919. 

The  estimates  on  the  attached  sheet  for  material  are  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  as  I believe  will  be  readily  recognized. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  withinthe  park  approximately  3|  miles  of 
roads.  These  roads  are,  in  the  main,  already  graded,  but  are  not  in  good  repair. 

Paul  W.  Schenck. 

Resident  Commissioner. 


Guilford  Coltrthouse  National  Military  Park, 

Office  of  the  Commission, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April  6,  1918. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  UNDER  “ WAGES  ” ITEM  AGGREGATING 
$4,500  IN  THE  ESTIMATES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1919. 

John  C.  Scofield,  Esq., 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  It  is  estimated  that  the  average  number  of  employees  used  for  labor 
will  be  20.  Practically  all  of  this  work  is  done  on  a day-labor  basis,  and  usually 
there  are  about  20  or  25  men  at  work. 

This  item  of  $4,500  includes  labor  for  two  purposes : 

(a)  For  grading,  clearing,  and  preparation  of  ground  for  planting 


grass,  for  which  it  is  estimated  a minimum  expenditure  will 

be  required  of $2,  000 

( b ) Wages  paid  to  employees  doing  work  of  repairing,  grading,  and 
improving  existing  roads,  for  which  a minimum  expenditure, 
it  is  estimated,  will  be  required  of 2,  500 


4,  500 

The  average  wage  paid  to  an  employee  is  $2  per  day,  and  the  average  wage 
paid  to  teamster  is  $4.50  per  day.  It  will  probably  be  recognized  that  this 
scale  of  wages  is  low,  and  that  the  work  is  being  done  at  a very  low  cost. 

If  the  work  can  be  done  practically  as  an  entirety ; that  is,  if  the  entire 
grounds  can  be  put  down  in  grass  and  all  the  roads  improved  during  the  fiscal 
years  1918  and  1919.  the  greater  proportion  of  the  work  on  the  park  will  have 
been  completed,  and  it  can  be  done  more  economically  if  done,  as  stated,  as 
a whole. 

Respectfully, 


Paul  W.  Schenck, 

Resident  Commissioner. 


Gutlford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 

Office  of  the  Commission, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April  6,  1918. 

MEMORANDUM  WITH  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  EXPENDITURES  AT  THE  GUILFORD 
COURTHOUSE  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1918,  INCLUDING 
THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH. 

.John  C.  Scofield,  Esq., 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir  : 1.  You  will  note  that  the  aggregate  of  expenditures,  including  the  month 
of  March,  is  $3,048.31. 

2.  I would  mention  that  the  title  from  the  old  Guilford  Battle  Ground  Co. 
to  the  United  States  was  not  approved  until  October,  so  that  the  above  expendi- 
tures represent  work  done  since  October  13,  and  most  of  the  work  has  been 
done  during  February  and  March. 
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3.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  of  grading  and  preparing  approximately  35 
acres  of  ground  and  the  planting  of  this  area  in  grass  will  be  completed  during 
the  month  of  April,  and  that  a further  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,500 
for  this  purpose  will  be  required. 

4.  We  are  anxious  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  improving  the  existing  roads- 
as  the  roads  are  now  in  rather  bad  condition,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  go- 
ahead  with  this  as  we  have  been  awaiting  the  approval  of  the  depot  quarter- 
master’s department.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  expend  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  roads  during  the  fiscal  year  1918  approximately  $2,500,  this  item 
representing  the  material  (principally  sand  to  be  mixed  with  the  natural  clay 
of  the  battle  field)  for  the  construction  of  well-made,  sand-clay  roads  through 
the  grounds.  The  remaining  $1,500  of  the  $2,500  item  to  be  expended  for  labor 
in  doing  this  work. 

5.  Also  certain  repairs  and  alterations  on  the  keeper's  lodge  and  other  small 
buildings  on  the  grounds  are  urgently  needed,  and  really  as  much  as  $1,200 
should  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  1918,  but  we  will  hold  this  item  down 
to  approximately  $500. 

6.  In  conclusion  would  state  that  it  would  seem  that  the  work  begun  should 
be  completed,  and  to  do  this  the  entire  appropriation  of  $8,100  will  be  required, 
but  we  will,  of  course,  be  exceedingly  careful  to  see  to  it  that  the  appropriation 
is  not  exceeded. 

7.  I might  add  that  after  the  first  two  or  three  years  the  expenditures  at 
this  park  should  be  almost  nominal ; that  is,  after  the  ground  is  put  in  grass  and 
the  roads  improved  it  will  require  but  a small  amount  for  maintenance. 

Respectively, 


Paul  W.  Schenck, 
Resident  Commissioner. 


Guilford  Courthouse  National  Military  Park, 

Office  of  the  Commission, 

Greensboro,  N.  C.,  April  6,  1918. 

ITEMIZED  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  AT  THE  GUILFORD  COURTHOUSE  NATIONAL 
MILITARY  PARK  FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  191  S,  INCLUDING  THE  MONTH  OF.  MARCH. 


1.  Equipment  and  material: 

(a)  Grass  seed $379.30 

( b ) Implements l 39.  55 

(c)  Fertilizers,  ground  limestone 99.00 

(d)  Fertilizer,  cottonseed  meal  mixture,  8-4-0 402.98 

(e)  Flagstaff  and  equipment . 290.00 


Total T 1,  210.  83 

2.  Labor  used  in  clearing  up,  grading,  and  preparation  of  ground  (ap- 

proximately 35.  acres)  for  planting  grass,  including  cost  of  teams: 

(a)  Average  number  of  men  employed 15 

( b ) Average  number  of  teams  employed 7 

(c)  Aggregate  of  time  for  the  labor  employed,  ap- 

proximately   days 60 

( d)  Rate  of  pay  to  day  laborers per  day $2.00 

(e)  Rate  of  pay  to  teams do $4.50- 

(/)  Rate  of  pay  to  superintendent,  who  is  expert  grass 

planter per  day $4.  00' 

973. 06 

3.  Miscellaneous : 

(®)  Traveling  expenses  of  resident  commissioner $19.  9S 

(b)  Clerical  and  office  expense 281.  54! 

4.  Salaries : 

( a ) Caretaker 93.  62 

( b ) Commissioner’s  salary 469.  28 

864. 42: 


5.  Total  expenditures  to  March  31,  1918 


3 048.31 
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SHILOH  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  is  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park. 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  a reduction  in  that  item  of  $3,790  as  com- 
pared with  this  year’s  appropriation. 

WAGES AUTOMOBILE. 

There  is  a slight  increase  in  wages  asked  for,  and  there  is  the 
purchase  of  a new  motor  vehicle  and  its  maintenance,  which  makes 
a slight  increase  over  the  cost  and  maintenance  of  the  new  vehicle 
over  the  old  one  that  they  now  have,  which  has  been  there  for  a num- 
ber of  years  and  which  is  pretty  well  worn  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  proposing  to  get  a new  motor  vehicle  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  and  maintain  it,  at  $950. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  will  you  still  maintain  the  old  one  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No;  the  old  one  is  practically  worn  out,  at  least 
so  the  superintendent  reports. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  trade  in  on  the  old 
machine  and  the  new  one? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I suppose  there  was  some  allowance  on  that.  It  is 
an  old  F ord,  and  it  lias  been  pretty  well  used. 

MATERIALS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  character  of 
materials  and  supplies  that  he  wants  to  buy  with  this  $3,500  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No  detailed  statement. 


EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  Howard.  You  have  2 employees  here  from  $45  to  $35  per 
month  and  26  that  you  employ  on  a per  diem  basis  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  an  increase  of  three  laborers  over  the  number 
you  had  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Does  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wants  three  addi- 
tional employees? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No;  he  does  not  give  any  reason. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  had  better  file  with  these  estimates  a state- 
ment covering  those  things  which  you  find  in  the  record. 

Office  of  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.,  April  5,  1918. 

Hon.  .John  C.  Scofield, 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  I beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  telegram,  as  follows: 

“ Send  me  by  mail  immediately  for  information  of  Appropriation  Committee 
full  and  detailed  statement  as  to  the  necessity  for  three  additional  employees, 
under  item  for  wages  in  estimate  for  1919,  over  number  employed  in  1917  and 
itemized  statement  as  to  increase  in  estimate  for  wages  in  1919  over  expendi- 
tures for  1917.” 

The  appropriation  for  this  park  for  1918  provided  for  the  purchase  of  a 
modern  road  roller  for  the  proper  care  of  the  27  miles  of  graveled  roads  of 
the  park. 
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The  effective  and  economical  application  of  this  new  facility  will  require  a 
larger  supply  of  gravel,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  slightly  increasing  amount 
of  labor  to  haul  and  spread  same  where  repairs  are  being  made. 

The  estimate  for  wages  in  1919  is  only  .$1,380.03  in  excess  of  amount  ex- 
pended for  wages  in  1917,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  is  a conservative  esti- 
mate of  additional  amount  necessary  to  carry  on  the  road  work  as  contem- 
plated when  the  roller  was  purchased. 

Trusting  that  this  gives  you  the  information  desired,  I am, 

Very  respectfully, 


De  Long  Rice, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent . 


Office  of  the  Shiloh  National  Military  Park, 

Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.,  April  8,  1918 . 

Hon.  John  C.  Scofield, 

Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk  War  Department, 

Washington,  1).  C. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  telegram  asking  for  itemized  statement  as  to 
increase  in  estimate  for  wages  in  1919  over  expenditures  for  1917,  I beg  to  say 
that  the  estimate  for  1919  under  the  head  of  wages,  by  items,  is  as  follows : 


1 keeper  of  buildings  and  grounds,  at  $45  per  month ^ $540 

1 stable  man,  at  $35  per  month 420 

1 chief  carpenter,  at  $2.50  per  day 650 

1 painter,  at  $2.25  per  day 585 

2 labor  foremen,  at  $2  per  day 1,  040 

2 laborers,  at  $2  per  day 1,  040 

4 laborers,  at  $1.75  per  day 1,  820 

14  laborers,  at  $1.50  per  day 5,  460 

1 driver  and  team,  at  $3.50  per  day 910 

1 driver  and  horse,  at  $2.50  per  day 650 


Total 


13, 115 


It  will  he  observed  that  the  estimate  of  this  office  is  for  $13,000  even. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  260  working  days  in  the  year,  after  deducting  Sun- 
days and  the  probable  number  of  days  to  be  lost  by  the  roads  and  woods  crews 
on  account  of  bad  weather. 

The  estimate  was  made  after  careful  calculations  as  to  the  labor  required  for 
the  proper  upkeep  of  the  park. 

The  expenditures  for  wages  for  1917  averaged,  as  to  number  of  men  and 
prices  paid,  as  follows : 


1 keeper  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

1 stable  man 

1 chief  carpenter 

1 painter  

2 labor  foremen 

17  laborers 

1 driver  and  team 

1 driver  and  horse 


.per  month $45.  00 

do 35.  00 

per  day 2.  50 

do 2.  25 

do 2.  00 

do 1.  50 

do 3.  00 

do 2.  25 


The  average  number  of  days  worked  in  1917  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
average  of  260  days  contemplated  for  1919. 

I trust  that  this  statement  is  in  accordance  with  your  desire,  as  it  is  as  full 
and  complete  as  can  be  given  without  giving  the  actual  time  worked  by  each 
individual  laborer,  his  rate  of  pay,  etc.  Of  course,  this  can  easily  be  done  from 
the  books  of  this  office  and  from  the  pay  rolls,  if  desired,  but  I take  it  for 
granted  that  the  statement  herein  given  is  sufficiently  itemized  to  meet  your 
requirements.  If  not  any  further  information  which  you  may  wish  will  be 
promptly  given. 

Very  respectfully, 


De  Long  Rice, 

Secretary  and  Superintendent.. 


Mr.  Scofield.  Very  well.  sir.  To  go  back  to  Chickamauga,  I want 
to  suggest  that  you  cut  off  the  us”  in  the  bill,  “ compensation  and 
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expenses  of  civilian  commissioners,”  on  account  of  the  death  of  the 
two  commissioners;  there  is  only  one  commissioner  at  Cliicka- 
mauga  now. 


VIC  KSBURG  NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  is  the  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  a decrease  of  $1,270. 

Mr.  Howard.  Why  could  not  this  be  decreased  a little  more  than 
that  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Well,  the  reason  it  can  not  be  reduced  more  is  diat 
there  is  an  increase  of  $2,400  for  a superintendent.  That ‘is  a new 
item,  one  superintendent  at  $2,400.  If  it  were  not  for  that  new  super- 
intendent the  decrease  could  be  made  $3,670  instead  of  $1,270. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  you  require  a commissioner  and  a super- 
intendent ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  We  have  three  commissioners  for  Vicksburg;  they 
;are  not  all  there;  there  is  only  one  on  the  ground,  but  there  are 
three  commissioners. 

Mr.  Howard.  Three  commissioners  drawing  salaries  as  commis- 
sioners of  this  park? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  are  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Scofield.  $3,600  a year  each.  The  reason  a superintendent  is 
asked  for  is  that  these  commissioners  are  getting  pretty  old;  they 
ask  for  it  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  are  the  three  commissioners? 

Mr.  Scofield.  They  are  Capt.  Rigby,  who  is  the  resident  commis- 
sioner, Capt.  Guion,  and  Maj.  Everest.  Capt.  Rigby  is  the  active 
resident  member,  and  he  asks  for  this  superintendent  because  he  is 
76  years  of  age  and  wants  to  prepare  the  superintendent  to  take 
charge  of  the  park.  Capt.  Rigby  is  still  quite  active.  Of  the  other 
commissioners  Capt.  Guion  is  79  and  Maj.  Everest  is  83.  Capt.  Rigby 
thinks  that  a superintendent  should  be  brought  in  and  instructed  so 
as  to  be  prepared  eventually^  to  take  over  the  work.  That  is  his 
idea. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  have  an  engineer  and  clerk  at  $2,400  who, 
I assume,  is,  in  practice,  the  acting  superintendent. 

Mr.  Scofield.  No.  The  real  superintendent  there  is  Capt.  Rigby: 
he  exercises  very  close  and  vigilant  supervision  and  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent man. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  Gettysburg,  for  instance,  which  is  a larger  park 
and  very7  much  more  to  look  after,  there  is  an  engineer  at  $2,100 
and  no  superintendent. 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  is  because  Col.  Nicholson,  while  he  is  not  the 
superintendent,  is  the  active  commissioner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  we  get  along  at  Gettysburg  with  one 
commissioner  and  one  engineer  directing  the  force  of  the  park, 
whereas  at  Vicksburg  you  have  three  commissioners. 

Mr.  Scofield.  But  only  one  of  them  there  regularly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One  of  whom  is  the  resident  commissioner,  and  an 
engineer  at  $2,400,  $300  more  than  the  engineer  at  Gettysburg  re- 
ceives, and  you  are  asking  for  still  another  officer  to  be  known  as 
superintendent,  at  $2,400. 
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Mr.  Scofield.  The  purpose  is  to  prepare  him  to  take  over  the  park 
when  these  commissioners  leave. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  the  commissioners  have  reached  an 
age  where  they  are  no  longer  active  and  that,  therefore,  their  salaries 
are  in  the  nature  of  honorariums,  why  should  there  be  a superin- 
tendent when  at  a larger  park,  with  more  to  look  after,  you  only  have 
an  engineer  at  a smaller  salary  than  the  engineer  and  clerk  at  this 
park? 

Mr.  Scofield.  There  is  no  immediate  need  for  it,  but  this  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  anticipation  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  three  com- 
missioners, of  the  time  when  there  will  be  none  of  them  capable  of 
continuing  the  work  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  engineer  and  clerk  who 
is  there;  is  he  not  qualified  as  superintendent? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  think  he  is.  But,  you  see,  at  the  other  park 
they  have  a resident  commissioner  and  an  engineer,  two  people,  and 
if  these  three  commissioners  should  pass  away,  because  of  their  ages, 
there  would  only  be  an  engineer  there,  unless  you  instruct  this  super- 
intendent. That  is  the  basis  of  the  recommendation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  two  commissioners  who  do  not  reside  at  Vicks- 
burg are 

Mr.  Scofield  (interposing).  Capt.  Guion  and  Maj.  Everest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  does  Capt.  Guion  reside? 

Mr.  Scofield.  He  resides  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  he  has  any  business 
of  occupation  there? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  exercised  any  super- 
vision over  this  park  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I can  not  tell  you  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  knowledge  that  he  has  done  so? 

Mr.  Scofield.  No;  I have  a general  understanding  that  they  have 
meetings  occasionally,  but  I do  not  know  how  often,  and  I suppose 
they  do  a good  deal  by  correspondence  with  the  commissioners  who 
are  not  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  what  bv  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Do  business;  that  is,  if  they  want  to  arrange  any 
plan  for  monuments  or  anything  of  that  kind  about  the  park,  I think 
Capt.  Rigby,  the  resident  commissioner,  consults  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  necessary  that  he  consult  them  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Well,  it  would  need  the  action  of  the  commission,  so 
long  as  there  is  a commission. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  they  not  only  do  not  do  anything, 
but  the  fact  is  that  because  they  have  three  commissioners  the  active 
man  on  the  commission  can  not  do  anything  without  getting  their 
approval  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Hardly  that ; but  the  chairman  resides  there  and  is 
the  most  active  man. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  Maj.  E verst?  Where  does  he  reside? 

Mr.  Scofield.  He  lives  in  Illinois,  near  Chicago. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  visited  this  park  re- 
cently ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I can  not  tell  you  that. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  they  make  any  reports  as  to  their  activities? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  they  make  a report  every  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  whom  do  they  make  that  report? 

Mr.  Scofield.  To  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  that  report? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  it  is  published  annually. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  have  it. 

Mr.  Scofield.  I have  not  it  with  me,  but  I will  send  you  a copy  of 
it,  and  copies  of  the  reports  as  to  all  these  parks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  read  the  report  yourself? 

Mr.  Scofield.  I have  not  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  makes  up  the  estimate  upon  which  you  base 
yours  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  The  commissioners  make  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  is  made  up  by  the  resident  com- 
missioner in  each  case,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Very  largely,  I suppose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  three  commissioners,  the  one 
in  Illinois  and  the  one  in  Louisiana  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  not  the  law  provide  for  these  commissioners? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Perhaps  Mr.  Scofield  does  not  want  to  answer  that, 
because  this  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  these  parks:  We  estab- 
lished these  parks  as  a new  proposition,  and  it  wTas  deemed  wise  to 
have  commissioners  to  lay  them  out,  to  decide  on  the  plan  of  im- 
provement, and  generally  to  consult  with  regard  to  those  things 
that  were  necessary  and  essential  to  be  done  in  the  development  of 
the  parks.  They  performed,  no  doubt,  a more  or  less  useful  service 
during  the  time  these  parks  were  developing.  It  was  really  very 
much  of  a problem  as  to  some  of  them.  Take  Gettysburg,  with  its 
tremendous  development. 

Mr.  Scofield.  In  fact,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  in  all  of  them.  It  has  been  the  building  of 
roads,  the  planning,  the  planting,  the  marking,  the  monumenting, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  we  have  gotten  beyond  that,  and 
beyond  the  occasional  putting  in  of  a new  tablet  or  the  making  of 
some  slight  modification;  there  is  no  real  question  of  policy  con- 
nected with  these  parks  any  longer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  looks  to  me  just  like  a superpension. 

Mr.  Scofield.  Some  years  ago  Congress  discussed  the  necessity 
of  continuing  the  commissions,  and  finally  decided  to  let  them 
continue,  but  not  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  should  occur  in  the 
membership. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  policy  we  are  following  ? 

Mr.  Scofield.  That  has  been  the  policy  for  a number  of  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  the  only  park  where  there  are  three  com- 
missioners left? 

Mr.  Scofield.  Yes;  and  here  one  commissioner  is  76 — the  active 
one — another  is  79,  and  the  other  one  83. 
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Friday,  April  5.  1918. 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  J.  L.  MEHAFFEY,  AND  MR.  H.  M.  ALLRIGHT, 
ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  IMPROVEMENTS. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


The  Chairman.  u Yellowstone  National  Park:  For  maintenance 
and  repair  of  improvements,  etc.,  $150,000."  What  is  the  condition 
of  your  finances  now  ? The  current  year  you  had  $147,500  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  available  balance  now? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  was  $24,582.26  available  the  1st  of  March. 
That  is  the  last  report  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  carry  you  how  long? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  will  carry  tis  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  this  year  outside  of  the  ordi- 
nary maintenance,  what  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  repairing  that 
might  be  called  improvement  or  betterment  out  of  this  fund,  any- 
thing? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  fire-hole  realignment  was  a work  started  two 
years  ago  and  which  we  had  expected  to  finish  last  year,  but  owing 
to  the  increased  cost  of  materials  and  labor  we  were  unable  to  do  so. 
That  comprises  about  7,700  feet  of  new  road,  starting  near  Madison 
Junction.  It  gives  a better  alignment  and  better  scenery.  It  is  very 
heavy  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  the  natural  roadbed  surfaced  with  material 
which  is  available  close  at  hand. 

The  Chairman.  A rock  surface? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Practically  it  is  rock  cut. 

The  Chairman.  What  x\:ill  you  do  with  the  old  road,  abandon  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Abandon  it  there  : yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  undertake  to  maintain  it  at  all? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a road  was  it  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  was  just  a dirt  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  new  road  you  have  built  is  really  an  ordinary 
dirt  road,  except  for  a considerable  distance  you  go  through  a rock 
cut  and  probably  you  have  some  rock  material  that  you  used  in  the 
roadbed  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  what  might 
be  called  permanent  betterments? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  started  the  surfacing  of  the  belt  line 
with  the  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  out  of  this  item.  Have  you  done 
any  bridge  work  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffef.  Yes,  sir:  there  has  been  considerable  bridge  work 
done.  We  have  constructed  1 large  and  1 small  log  bridge.  18  large 
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reinforced  concrete  culverts,  and  14  galvanized-iron  culverts;  also 
the  necessary  repairs  to  bridges  were  made,  and  the  back  filling, 
amounting  to  over  20,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and  762  cubic  yards 
of  dry  rock  wall  was  completed  over  a number  of  culverts.  It  is  cus- 
tomary where  the  original  bridge  was  a rather  long  wooden  structure 
to  replace  it  with  a small  concrete  culvert,  just  large  enough  to  carry 
the  flow,  and  to  fill  in  over  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  practice  been  followed? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  these  bridges  put? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  bridges  constructed  during  the  season  of  1917 
are  indicated  by  these  blue  crosses  [indicating].  Four  of  them  here, 
between  the  Thumb  Station  and  the  Lake;  five  completed  between 
the  Canyon  and  Tower  Falls;  and  eight  others  partly  completed, 
except  for  some  back  filling  still  required.  Two  were  partly  com- 
pleted between  Tower  Falls  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  expended  on  bridge  work  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  $20,018.04. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  was  spent  on  sprinkling? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  $15,075.59. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  major  items? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Firehole  realignment,  $15,188.10.  The  general 
work  of  maintenance,  and  small  improvements,  $52,118.09.  That  also 
included  $6,000  or  $7,000  spent  on  the  Gardiner  slide  in  keeping  the 
road  open,  a slide  which  is  here  [indicating]  about  2 miles  from 
Gardiner,  on  the  north  entrance  road.  The  South  Forest  Eeserve, 
$6,300. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  character  of  that  expenditure? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Largely  general  work,  except  for  a 366-foot  log 
bridge  over  Pilgrim  Creek,  which  was  almost  completed,  except  that 
some  parts  of  the  approaches  and  the  railings  remain  to  lie  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  apparently  for  vehicles;  is  that 
a repair  or  maintenance  item? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  $4,947.87. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  east  forest  reserve  item  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  $4,958.13.  That  was'general  repair  work,  also, 
and  some  minor  work  on  bridges. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  the  $30,000  that 
you  have  unexpended? 

GARDINER  SLIDE,  ROAD  AROUND. 

(See  pp.  557,  567.) 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  About  $10,000,  at  least,  will  be  required  for  the 
spring  repair  work,  which  is  made  necessary  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow  and  ice.  A considerable  amount  will  also  be  required  for  the 
Gardiner  slide  work,  as  this  slide  is  expected  to  again  become  active 
as  soon  as  spring  approaches. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a slide  is  that? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  covers  about  20  acres  and  goes  back  about  1,400 
feet  from  the  road.  It  has  been  active  for  a number  of  years,  slid- 
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in g down  into  the  road.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  stop  it  by 
sluicing,  and  thus  removing  the  weight  from  the  top. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  success? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  slide  is  be- 
coming more  active  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  maintain  that  part  of  the  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes;  that  is  the  main  north  entrance  from  Gardi- 
ner. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  no  other? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  is  no  other  entrance  from  the  north. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  mean  that.  Is  there  no  other  path  you 
could  take  to  get  rid  of  this  particular  slide? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  IV e have  an  item  further  on  for  build- 
ing a road  in  a position  where  it  will  not  be  affected  by  the  slide. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  where  is  the  slide:  how  near  Gardiner? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  about  2 miles  from  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I remember  a very  considerable  hill  that  you  made 
a side  cut  in.  but  I do  not  remember  the  slide.  When  did  this  slide 
start  ? Did  it  not  ever  occur  to  the  officer  in  command  that  in  a 
dry  country  the  last  thing  to  do  to  stop  a slide  is  to  sluice?  You 
just  add  the  moisture  necessary  to  accelerate  the  slide. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  a question  of  removing  the  material  that 
comes  down. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  would  drain  the  top  so  no  water  could  get 
in  there  you  probably  would  stop  the  slide. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  drain  the  top.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  drain  this  lake,  but  not  with  success.  They 
struck  quicksand  and  were  unable  to  complete  the  drainage  channel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  they  attempt  to  drain  the  lake  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  slide  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffei  . Yes,  sir.  As  you  say.  the  water  from  this  lake 
was  perhaps  largely  responsible  for  the  slide  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  drain  it,  but  without  success. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  it  occur  to  you  to  move  your  road  in- 
stead of  trying  to  move  the  slide  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  thought  we  could  fight  the  slide  and  keep  the 
road  open,  but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  active,  and  we  finally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  continued  there  was  a possibility  that  we 
might  be  able  to  keep  the  road  open.  The  closing  of  that  north 
gateway  would  be  very  serious,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  slide  will 
close  the  road  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts.  That  finally  forced  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  build  a road  around  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  the  new  road  cost? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  estimate  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  fighting  the  slide  cost  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  not  carried  that  separately  in  our  re- 
ports here,  but  if  has  probably  cost  $10,000  or  $12,000.  or  perhaps 
more  than  that. 

Air.  AIondell.  What  is  the  length  of  the  slide  on  the  road  ? 

Maj.  Me  haffey.  About  2,000  feet. 

Note. — There  are  three  slides  affecting  a section  of  the  road  about  2,500  feet 
in  length.  The  first,  or  main  slide  as  it  is  designated,  passing  north  from 
Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  is  about  700  feet  in  length  ; the  second  about  200  feet 
in  length,  and  the  third  about  450  feet  in  length. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  length  of  the  necessary  relocation? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  About  3 miles.  That  length  is  necessary  because 
the  line  proposed  now  crosses  Gardiner  River  some  distance  below 
the  slide  and  climbs  up  on  the  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
and  then  comes  back  to  the  original  road.  The  length  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  practicable  grades  for  the  climb  required. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  road  where  the  slide  occurs  has  been  very  well 
improved  and  surfaced,  has  it  not? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  relocate  the  3 miles  and  put  it  in  the  same  con- 
ditions as  the  present  road  would  cost  more  than  $50,000,  would 
it  not  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffet.  Xo,  sir.  We  figure  that  $50,000  will  be  sufficient 
to  build  the  new  road  and  give  a gravel  surface. 

The  Chairman.  And  bridge  the  river? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  bridges  will  be  moved  in 
order  to  be  used  on  the  new  road.  Xo  new  steelwork  will  be  re- 
quired, just  new  piers  for  the  relocation  of  the  bridges. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  maintain  approximately  the  same  grades 
on  the  new  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo,  sir.  The  present  road  has  a very  easy  grade- 

Mr.  Mondell.  A water  grade? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  The  new  road  as  proposed  now  will 
climb  up  on  the  bench  and  will  have  considerably  steeper  grades; 
than  the  old  road. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  come  down  from  that  level? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  you  have  to  come  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  lose  both  in  going  up  and  down? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  to  climb  up  and  then  climb 
down  again.  The  road  originally  was  located  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  at  that  point  and  did  not  cross  over,  as  it  does  now,  to  the 
side  where  the  slide  is;  but  it  was  under  practically  an  overhanging' 
cliff,  with  such  a great  amount  of  rock  continuously  falling  down  on 
the  road  that  it  was  dangerous  for  traffic  and  also  expensive  to  main- 
tain. For  that  reason  it  was  moved  from  that  side  to  the  left  bank 
near  the  slide,  and  for  that  reason  we  had  not  thought  that  a reloca- 
tion on  the  right  bank  would  be  suitable. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  rapidly  is  the  slide  coming,  and  what  is  the 
character  of  the  movement? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  comes  very  rapidly.  Last  fall  we  had  a steam 
shovel  working  there  continuously  to  keep  the  road  open. 

OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  563.) 

The  Chairman.  What  other  expenditures  will  be  made  out  of  the 
$30,000? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  ordinary  office  expenditures;  also  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans  and  estimates  for  work  the  coming  season  and  for 
the  final  relocation  of  the  road.  Surveys  so  far  have  necessarily 
been  made  with  the  snow  on  the  ground  and  the  location  has  not 
been  accurate.  We  realize  that  more  detailed  surveys  will  be  re- 
quired after  the  snow  goes  off  and  the  character  of  the  ground  can 
be  determined. 
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RELOCATION  OF  GARDINER  ROAD. 

(See  p.  554.) 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  have  finally  determined  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  relocate  that  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  that  is  going  to  make  the  road  much  less 
satisfactory  than  the  present  road  because  of  the  heavy  grades? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a surfaced  road  all  along  there? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  present  road? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  surfaced  with  gravel  and  treated 
with  oil. 

GENERAL  REPAIRS  ON  ROAD  WORK. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  $150,000.  What  do 
you  expect  to  do  with  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  For  general  repair  work,  $82,500.  That  includes 
the  dragging  of  the  roads  with  road  drags,  shaping  them  with  road 
graders,  and  general  repair  work  of  all  kinds  in  order  to  maintain 
them  during  the  season. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  that  be  so  much  heavier  this  year 
than  last  year,  $30,000  more? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  That  is  only  the  expenditure  up  to  the  1st  of 
December. 

The  Chairman.  Still,  if  you  were  to  spend  all  of  the  $30,000  you 
have,  it  would  not  equal  what  you  are  asking  for  next  year.  Why? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  One  reason  is  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  in- 
cluding subsistance  and  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Over  last  year  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  YYs,  sir.  In  addition  to  that  there  is  the  heavier 
automobile  traffic.  It  was  heavier  last  year  than  the  year  before, 
and  it  will  probably  be  heavier  this  coming  year  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  roads  did  deteriorate  some  last  year  due  to  the  heavy  automobile 
traffic.  We  hope  to  get  them  in  good  shape  again  this  year  with  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  area  is  now  available  to  the  automo- 
biles? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Practically  the  whole  park  system,  including  the 
approaches. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  permitted  anywhere  in  the  park? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Y^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  surface  road  have  you? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  Belt  Line  is  surfaced  with  material  nearest 
at  hand.  What  I mean  is  that  if  gravel  was  available  it  was  hauled 
and  put  on  the  ground.  We  have  no  accurate  record  of  just  how 
much  was  surfaced  with  gravel  and  how  much  is  not.  The  west 
approach  has  5 miles  of  oil  macadam  road  18  feet  wide,  and  H miles 
10  feet  wide.  We  are  beginning  the  surfacing  of  the  Belt-Line  road 
with  oil  macadam.  The  crushed-rock  base  has  been  laid  for  about 
3,000  feet,  but  the  oil  has  not  been  placed  on  it  as  yet.  The  5 miles 
of  road  from  Gardiner  to  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  has  a gravel  surface 
with  an  application  of  oil. 
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OILING  ROADS. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  for  oiling  roads  last,  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Approximately  1 mile  of  oil-macadam  road  was 
built  on  the  west  approach.  We  have  not  a separate  record  of  the 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  expecting  to  spend  next  year  in  the 
way  of  oiling  roads? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  do  not  expect  to  spend  anything  next  year 
for  that,  except  that  we  hope  to  put  the  oil  on  this  3,000  feet  of  base 
already  laid  on  the  belt-line  road,  and  we  also  want  to  spend  $15,400 
for  widening  this  west  approach  for  TJ  miles  from  10  to  16  feet. 
That  will  be  the  total  of  new  surfacing  that  we  expect  to  do  this  fiscal 
year,  except  such  incidental  surfacing  as  comes  under  the  general 
work  where  it  is  most  needed  and  where  the  surfacing  material  is 
available. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  expecting  to  spend  out  of  this 
$150,000  in  addition  to  your  general  maintenance  work  ? 

FIREHOLE  ROAD  REALIGNMENT  WORK. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  hope  to  complete  the  Firehole  realignment 
work  with  the  $10,000  we  are  asking  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  finally  complete  it  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  will  be  completed  this  coming  season  with  that 

$10,000. 

BRIDGE  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  have  an  item  of  $23,500  for 
bridges. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  for  bridges,  $23,500.  The  bridges  to  be 
constructed  are  shown  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Indicate  the  locations  so  that  the  record  may  show 
them. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  are  three  bridges  between  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs  and  Norris. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  size  and  character  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  A 40-foot  reinforced  concrete  bridge  over  the 
Firehole  River  near  Old  Faithful  Inn ; a 32-foot  steel  bridge  over  the 
Gibbin  River  at  Norris;  two  between  Mammoth;  Hot:  Springs  and 
Norris  are  concrete  culverts.  Then  there  are  two  culverts  near  the 
canyon.  There  is  one  bridge  over  Blacktail  Creek  between  Tower 
Falls  and  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  Then  there  is  considerable  work 
in  back  filling  over  those  culverts  which  were  constructed  last  year 
and  which  have  not  been  back  filled  as  yet.  That  makes  a total  of  two 
large  bridges  and  five  culverts,  in  addition  to  the  necessary  back  filling 
and  repairs  to  the  present  bridges. 

The  Chairman.  What  determines  the  amount  of  bridge  work  that 
you  plan  to  do  next  year  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  District  Engineer  has  gone  over  the  bridges,, 
and  has  decided  that  certain  of  them  are  in  such  bad  shape  that  they 
would  be  unsafe  during  the  coming  season  for  automobile  traffic,  and 
those  bridges  are  the  ones  that  are  being  reconstructed. 
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The  Chairman.  Now.  is  the  estimate  for  bridge  work  confined  to 
repairs  that  need  to  be  made  in  the  interest  of  the  safety  of  travel? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  instance,  it  is  conceivable  that  it  might  be  de- 
sirable at  some  time  to  replace  wooden  bridges  with  narrow  con- 
crete bridges  and  fill,  and  vet  it  might  not  be  essential  to  do  it  at 
this  time.  The  committee  would  like  to  know  whether  this  estimate 
of  bridge  work  is  based  upon  actual  needs  in  the  interest  of  the 
safety  of  travel. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  last 
spring  because  of  wooden  bridges  washing  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  and  it  was  necessary  during  the  season  to  expend  a good 
deal  of  money  in  replanking  wooden  bridges  in  certain  parts  of 
the  park  which  were  being  rapidly  worn  out  by  the  automobile  traffic 
and  which  were  unsafe  for  that  travel. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  concrete  bridges  being  so  constructed  as 
to  be  truly  permanent  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  truly  permanent  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  there  indefinitely? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 


sprinkling. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  estimated  $16,000  for  sprink- 
ling, which  is  $1,000  more  than  you  have  spent  so  far  for  this  year. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  sprinkled  99  miles  during  the  past  year,  as  is 
shown  by  the  green  on  the  map.  There  will  be  some  necessary  ex- 
pense in  the  spring  for  the  repair  of  the  springling  system  and  the 
total  expenditure  for  this  present  fiscal  year  will  probably  be  as 
much  or  more  than  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  sprinkle  the  same  territory  or 
a greater  territory  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  expect  to  sprinkle  the  same  territory. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  on  the  map  one  or  two  breaks  in  the 
sprinkling  system.  Is  that  due  to  the  impracticability  of  getting 
water  on  those  portions  of  the  roads,  or  is  it  due  to  lack  of  necessity. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  largely  due  to  inability  to  get  water. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  is  being  done  looking  toward 
enlarging  the  water  facilities  for  sprinkling  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Buell.  Col.  Fries  investigated  that  thoroughly,  and  he  en- 
deavored to  dig  wells  where  there  was  need  for  them.  In  some  cases 
he  succeeded  in  getting  water  and  in  others  he  did  not,  because,  on 
account  of  the  altitude,  the  pumps  only  raised  the  water  about  12 
feet.  He  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  anything  toward  increasing 
the  sprinkling  facilities.  That  was  true  along  the  Norris  Koad, 
through  this  section  [indicating].  In  many  places  they  failed  to 
get  water,  and  in  other  places  it  was  so  far  beneath  the  surface  that 
it  could  not  be  raised  by  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  figure  on  raising  it  with  gasoline  pumps? 

Mr.  Buell.  No,  sir;  they  were  using  hand  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  Was  any  estimate  made  on  the  basis  of  using  gaso- 
line pumps? 
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Mr.  Buell.  So  far  as  I know  there  has  been  no  investigation  made 
of  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  sprinkling  was  carried  over  what  period  of 
time  this  past  season  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  started  on  different  sections  of  the  road  at  dif- 
ferent times,  varying  from  June  30  to  July  IT.  It  was  continued 
throughout  the  tourist  season. 

SOUTH  FORREST  ROAD. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  expect  to  use  this  money  for  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  For  the  South  Forest  Reserve  Road,  $7,500,  to 
be  spent  in  general  maintenance  work,  and  also  some  slight  improve- 
ments in  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Indicate  where  that  is.  Is  that  the  Cody  En- 
trance ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  Jackson  Lake  and  Moran  Road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  that  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Has  the  Reclamation  Service  restored  and  put  in 
proper  repair  the  road  that  they  flooded? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  They  made  a special  allotment  to  us  of  $5,000, 
which  we  used  for  replacing  the  road  at  that  place. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  that  enable  you  to  put  that  section  of  the  road 
in  fairly  good  condition? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  condition  you  say  that  Moran  Road  was  in? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  in  fair  condition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  East  Road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  East  Road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  bridges  in  fairly  good  condition  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  With  the  completion  of  this  bridge  over 
Pilgrim  Creek,  they  will  be  in  good  condition.  So  far  the  wooden 
bridges  are  sufficient  for  the  traffic  using  them  or  that  is  likely  to  use 
them  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  hope  to  be  able  to  put  that  road  in  very  good 
condition  with  the  amount  you  are  asking? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  will  be  put  in  fairly  good  condition,  although 
we  can  not  do  very  much  surfacing  with  that  amount  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  district  engineer  there  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Maj.  Verrill,  of  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  is  he  now? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  At  Mammoth  Hot  Springs. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  expecting  to  spend  the  same  amount 
on  the  East  Forest  Reserve. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  $7,500.  Of  that  amount  $4,250  is  ex- 
pected to  be  spent  for  bridges,  as  is  shown  in  red. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  people  do  this  work  instead  of 
the  Forest  Service? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  park  system  of  roads, 
and  for  the  best  results  should  be  under  the  same  management.  It  is 
an  entrance  to  the  park,  and  forms  with  the  park  roads  the  system 
of  roads  by  which  the  tourists  pass  through. 
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The  Chairman.  The  Cody  entrance  is  on  the  east? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  Cody  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  work  are  you  doing  on  those  forest- 
reserve  roads? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  They  are  being  put  in  comparatively  good  shape 
and  surfaced  with  the  material  that  is  close  to  hand,  usually  gravel 
from  pits  which  can  easily  be  reached  from  the  road,  and  where  a 
long  haul  is  not  required.  The  bridges  are  being  put  in  good  condi- 
tion, and  the  road  has  been  well  graded  and  crowned. 

PURCHASE  AND  REPAIR  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  $3,000  for  vehicles. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a maintenance  item.? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  for  maintenance  and  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  buy? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  expect  to  buy  one  additional  automobile. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  do  you  expect  to  buy,  and  for  what 
purpose  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  for  inspection  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  now? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  are  five  now,  but  one  has  been  converted 
into  a car  for  the  mechinics,  for  the  repair  of  equipment  and  tools. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  inspectors  have  you  got  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  three  division  engineers  and  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  park. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  five  machines  for  four  men? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  really  need  four  machines  for  four  men.  The 
fifth  machine  has  been  converted  practically  into  a light  freight  car. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  would  get  a new 
one. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  cars  now  on  hand  is  entirely 
worn  out  and  it  will  have  to  be  condemned.  It  is  a Ford,  and  the}7 
find  from  experience  that  Fords  are  not  capable  of  standing  the 
rough  treatment  they  get  on  those  roads. 

The  Chairman.  What  car  will  stand  it  if  a Ford  will  not? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  Ford. 

Mr.  Buell.  Col.  Fries  reported  that  the  Fords  were  not  siutable 
because  of  the  heavy  grades  and  the  constant  wear  upon  the  brakes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  not  reline  the  brakes? 

Mr.  Buell.  They  might  reline  them. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  a small  item. 

Mr.  Buell.  That  is  one  of  the  features  he  spoke  of  especially ; and 
then  he  said  the  lightness  of  the  car  made  it  insufficient  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  advantage  of  it.  I have  seen  Fords 
go  over  roads  in  the  Glacier  Park  where  the  heavier  machines  could 
not  go.  What  sort  of  machine  do  you  expect  to  get  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  expeect  to  get  a car  costing  about  $1,400.  He 
did  not  specify  the  make. 

CONDITION  OF  ROADS. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  condition  were  you  able  to  maintain  the 
roads  during  the  last  season? 
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Maj.  Mehaffey.  They  were  in  fair  condition  throughout  the  sea- 
son, but  the  very  heavy  automobile  traffic  did  cause  some  deteriora- 
tion. The  very  late  spring  and  the  great  amount  of  snow  on  the 
ground  late  in  the  spring  when  the  tourist  season  opened  made  it 
difficult  to  put  the  roads  in  shape  by  the  time  the  travel  started,  and 
that  also  increased  the  damage  to  the  roads.  The  heavy  cars  went 
over  the  roads  while  the  frost  was  coming  out  of  them  and  damaged 
them  very  seriously. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  be  the  condition  there  this  year? 
Has  the  weather  broken  at  all  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  not  had  any  reports  recently,  but  it  has 
not  been  a severe  winter  there,  and  we  hope  to  open  up  the  roads 
earlier.  There  has  not  been  as  much  snow  there  this  winter  as  last 
winter. 

INCREASE  IN  APPROPRIATIONS NUMBER  OF  VISITORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  rather  climbing  in  the  last  year  or 
two  in  your  expenditures  under  this  item. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Under  which  item? 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  maintenance  item. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  appropriation  in  1916  was  $125,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  1909  the  appropriation  was  $65,000;  in  1910 
it  was  $65,000 ; in  1911  it  was  $75,000 ; in  1912  it  was  $70,000 ; in  1913 
it  was  $100,000;  in  1911  it  was  $125,000,  and  you  continued  with  that 
appropriation  until  1917,  when  it  went  to  $152,500,  and  then  in  1918 
the  appropriation  was  $147,500. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  amount  of  travel  through  the  park  has  been 
increasing  rapidly. 

The  Chairman.  How  rapidly?  How  much  did  you  have  there 
last  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  were  35,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  it  the  year  before  that  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  In  1916  it  Avas  35,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  was  at  a standstill,  then? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  probably  due  to  the  Avar. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  less  next  year  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Mr.  Albright  can  tell  you  better  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  should  you  carry  in  that  main- 
tenance item  in  order  not  to  go  backward  in  connection  Avith  these 
roads  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  If  the  tourist  traA^el  is  as  heavy  as  it  Avas  last  year, 
Ave  will  need  all  that  we  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  literally,  do  you? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  If  the  roads  are  kept  in  good  condition  for  the 
travel,  we  need  all  that  has  been  asked  for  here. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  to  make  progress,  but  I mean  not 
to  retrograde. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I do  not  think  that  could  be  cut  down. 
increasing  limitation  for  maintenance  of  road  in  forest  reserve 

FOR  BRIDGE  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a change  in  that  limitation  of 
$5,000  that  can  be  expended  on  the  forest  reserA^es  roads  leading  out 
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of  the  park  from  the  east  boundary.  You  are  asking  that  that  limita- 
tion be  made  $7,500? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  On  account  of  some  necessary  bridge  work  to  be 
done  on  the  east  forest  reserve  road.  We  expect  to  spend  $4,250  in 
bridge  work  there  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  to  do  that  for  those  bridges  next 
year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  That  is  what  the  district  engineer  has  reported 
to  us. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  concretely  report  that  that  bridge  work  all 
had  to  be  done  next  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  shape  those  bridges  are  in? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo,  sir;  I could  not  say. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  if  the  engineer  officer  will  make  inquiries 
he  will  find  there  are  several  bridges  along  that  road  which  are  very 
dangerous.  The  original  bridges  going  across  those  creeks  were  not 
put  in  very  well. 


OFFICE  EXPENSE. 

(See  p.  556. ) 

Major,  have  you  this  item  segregated  in  such  way  that  you  know 
how  much  of  it  you  used  for  office  work  in  connection  with  this  main- 
tenance item  ? If  you  have  not  segregated  this  particular  item  in  that 
way.  have  you  a statement  of  your  total  office  expense  for  the  park? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimated  office  expense  for  1919 
are  $17,800. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  clerks  do  you  have  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Five,  including  the  chief  clerk. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  are  employed  continuously  the  year  round  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  give  us  for  the  records  the  items  that  make  up 
that  $17,800. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  For  maintenance  of  office,  including  salaries  and 
subsistence  of  clerks  and  janitors,  fuel,  and  cost  of  office  supplies. 
$8,800;  supervision,  including  mileage  of  district  engineer  and  mili- 
tary assistant,  salaries  and  subsistence  of  section  engineers  while 
engaged  in  supervision  of  field  operations,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  passenger  vehicles  used  by  district  engineer  and  military  assistance 
and  section  engineers  in  supervision  and  inspection  of  work,  $5,000; 
engineering,  salaries,  and  subsistence  of  the  civilian  engineers'  force 
while  engaged  in  office  and  field  engineering  work.  $4,000,  making  a 
total  of  $17,800. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Major,  is  that  the  total  sum  that  should  be  charged 
against  office  arid  clerical  work  and  engineering? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  The  balance  is  construction  or  materials? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes.  sir;  or  labor  in  the  field. 
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Saturday,  April  6.  1918. 

EIGHTEEN -FOOT  ROADWAY  BETWEEN  YELLOWSTONE  AND  MADISON 
JUNCTION. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $15,400  for  completing 
the  widening  to  not  exceeding  18  feet  of  roadway,  and  improving 
certain  roads,  and  for  building  bridges  and  culverts,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  appropriation  at  all  for 
that  last  year.  The  appropriation  in  1916  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 
was  $38,700: 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  indicate  on  the  map  just  where  that- 
proposed  improvement  is?  , 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  in  this  section  here  [indicating],  between 
Yellowstone  and  Madison  Junction. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  railroad  there? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  railroad  comes  into  Yellowstone  here  [indi- 
cating] . 

The  Chairman.  How  manv  came  in  through  that  entrance  last 
year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  a total  of 

Mr.  Albright  (interposing).  Out  of  a total  of  35,400. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen 
came  through  the  north  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  What  road  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  Northern  Pacific. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  reason  for  under- 
taking this  work  at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  desirability  of  conserving 
Federal  resources  in  the  way  of  money  in  the  Treasury? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  last  44  miles  of  oiled  macadam  road  built  on 
the  west  approach  was  made  only  10  feet  wide,  in  the  interest  of 
economy.  We  had  observed  the  travel  on  that  approach  and  found 
that  it  usually  followed  in  one  track,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a 10-foot  width  was  sufficient.  That  is  explained  by  Col.  Friez 
in  his  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  It  has 
been  found,  particularly  during  last  year,  that  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  automobile  traffic  the  automobiles  and  heavy  trucks  will 
break  over  the  sides  of  the  10-foot  width  and  crack  off  the  edges, 
and  the  road  has  been  raveling  very  badly.  In  a short  time,  if  the 
width  is  not  increased,  the  whole  road  will  have  to  be  resurfaced 
there.  It  is  thought  that  if  we  can  this  year  increase  the  width  of 
the  portion  of  the  road  which  is  10  feet  wide  to  16  feet,  the  money 
already  spent  on  the  road  will  be  saved. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Therefore,  this  item,  while  very  broad  in  its  lan- 
guage, is  intended,  so  far  as  the  present  estimates  are  concerned,  for 
use  wholly  on  a certain  section  of  the  west  entrance  road  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  left  in  that  form,  in  the  event 
you  should  get  it  at  all7  Why  should  not  the  language  indicate  just 
what  you  will  do  with  the  money7 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  project  which  was 
submitted  in  1912  and  published  in  Senate  Document  No.  871,  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  second  session. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  any  reason.  What  yon  want  to  do  is 
to  improve  by  widening  the  road  from  Yellowstone  to  Madison 
Junction? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  that  change  in  the  wording  and  to  putting  it  in  that 
form.  Before  you  leave  that  other  item,  I would  like  to  say  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  change  the  word  “ completing  ” to  “ con- 
tinuing/’ When  this  estimate  was  first  submitted  we  had  expected 
to  complete  the  surfacing  of  the  west  approach  to  a width  of 

10  feet  for  the  entire  length,  but  experience  with  automobile  travel 
since  that  time,  as  I have  explained,  has  shown  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  width.  The  sum  asked  for  will  not  be  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  surfacing  that  approach  to  a width  of  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  distance  of  road  is  that? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  entire  distance  is  134  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Thirteen  and  one-half  miles  from  Yellowstone  to 
Madison  Junction  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  cost  something  over  $1,000  per  mile  for  8 
feet  of  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo.  sir;  it  will  cost  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  not  do  this  work,  but 
only  start  on  it  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  With  the  money  we  are  asking  this  year,  practi- 
cally all  that  we  can  do  will  be  to  increase  the  width  of  that  section 
of  miles  to  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  make  it  18  feet? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo,  sir;  we  will  make  it  only  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  This  says  18  feet. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  says  not  to  exceed  18  feet. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  wliv  have  it  misleading  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  That  is  the  general  language  used  in  former  ap- 
propriations for  this  same  work,  and  we  wanted  to  follow  the  lan- 
guage that  was  previously  used  so  it  could  be  connected  up. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  that  distance,  making  an 
increase  of  6 feet  in  the  width  of  the  road,  at  something  over  $1,000 
per  mile  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  will  be  more  than  that;  it  will  be  something 
over  $3,000  per  mile. 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  you  are  asking  for  only  $15,100. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  But  this  is  only  14  miles  we  are  speaking  of  hav- 
ing widened. 

The  Chairman;  I understood  that  you  would  widen  the  road  all 
the  way  from  Yellowstone  to  Madison  Junction. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Xo.  sir;  all  of  that  money  is  to  be  expended  on 
the  west  approach  road;  but,  as  is  shown  on  this  diagram,  5 miles 
of  that  road  has  already  been  completed  to  a width  of  18  feet  with. 

011  macadam.  After  observing  the  travel  over  that  road  for  a while,, 
they  thought  that  the  remainder  could  be  made  10  feet  wide  with 
safety,  and  44  miles  of  the  road  has  been  constructed  10  feet  wide; 
it  is  for  widening  that  44  miles  that  we  are  requesting  this  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  touch  the  remaining  part  that  has 
not  been  macadamized  at  all? 
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Maj.  Mehaffey.  If  it  is  not  required  to  use  all  of  that  money 
for  the  widening  of  that  road,  we  expect  to  continue  the  macadam 
for  a short  distance;  but  we  do  not  expert  to  be  able  to  do  more 
than  half  a mile. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  necessary  to  do  that  work  in  order  to  protect 
that  4^  miles? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “necessary”?  How  much 
damage  would  be  done  if  you  did  not  do  that  work  at  this  time? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I think  it  is  A^ery  probable  that  the  entire  4J 
miles  would  have  to  be  entirely  resurfaced  after  another  year  of 
automobile  travel  over  that  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  already  have  the  base  there,  have  you  not? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  are  simply  intending  to  resurface  6 feet  of 
roadway  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  For  5 miles? 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  resurface  it,  but  to  surface  it. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  will  not  cost  $3,000  per  mile,  after  the  road  is 
built  or  the  base  is  there,  to  surface  that  width  of  6 feet,  will  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  that  surfacing  for  some- 
thing less  than  that  amount — I mean  the  widening  of  this  section  here 
[indicating] — but  we  are  not  certain  that  we  can,  considering  the  way 
costs  are  going  up. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  that  is  a good 
reason  for  not  doing  it  at  all  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  because  the  money  already  spent  on  that 
width  of  road  would  be  lost  unless  the  road  is  widened. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  the  road  become  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
chipping  of  the  edges  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir:  not  dangerous  to  travel,  but  there  is 
danger  that  the  entire  surfacing  of  the  44  miles  will  be  absolutely 
ruined,  and  then  eventually  the  entire  road  will  have  to  be  surfaced 
for  the  full  width  of  16  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  unless  these  truck  and  automobile  drivers 
deliberately,  intentionally,  purposely,  and  with  malice  aforethought 
run  off  the  road?  They  do  not  require  10  feet.  Their  trucks  are 
not  10  feet  wide. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  not  all  of  that  automobile  travel  go  only  one 
way? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  should  they  run  off'  the  road? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  does  not  go  one  way  on  the  whole  road  system, 
but  only  one  way  on  the  “ loop.”  The  approach  roads  are  traveled 
both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Even  then,  when  they  pass  each  other,  if  they 
showed  any  common,  decent  respect  for  the  road,  why  should  they 
chip  it  up,  except  that  they  do  not  care  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There" is  something  in  that,  but  in  turning  out 
they  will,  of  course,  break  off  the  shoulders  of  the  road  where  they 
turn. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  trucking  over  that  section  of  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  sup- 
plies hauled  in  that  way.  We  haul  in  over  this  road  such  of  our 
supplies  as  are  needed  for  sections  which  are  closer  to  the  west  en- 
trance than  to  the  northern  entrance. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  undertake  at  all  to  regulate  those  drivers 
and  make  them  obey  the  law,  or  are  they,  as  usual,  a law  unto  them- 
selves ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  no  authority  over  them. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  certainly  have.  The  park  people  have 
authority. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  are  estimating  this  year  for  nine  motorcycles 
in  order  to  provide  mounted  patrolmen.  We  have  concluded  that 
that  is  the  only  way  to  control  the  traffic  over  those  long  stretches 
of  road.  In  the  day  of  the  stage  coach,  the  cavalrymen  could  ride 
along  the  road  and  handle  the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  soldiers 
can  no  longer  supervise  this  traffic  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman.  The  most  damage  will  come  from  the  hotel  trucks 
and  from  your  own  trucks. 

Mr.  Albright.  Practically  all  of  the  hotel  trucking  is  done  at 
night. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  make  it  any  less  desirable  to  have 
it  decently  done. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  think  that  probably  the  chipping  of  the  road 
is  due  to  private  automobile  travel  as  much  as  to  anything.  As  soon 
as  they  get  away  from  the  ranger  stations,  or  wherever  they  get  on 
a straight  awav  with  no  grades,  many  motorists  speed,  of  course. 
W e are  trying  to  control  this  traffic. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  mainly  occurs  where  they  turn  out. 

Mr.  Albright.  On  the  edges  of  the  road ; }^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  An  automobilist  coming  down  that  road  is  going  to 
remain  in  the  center  unless  he  has  to  turn  out. 

ROAD  AROUND  GARDINER  SLIDE. 


( See  pp'  554,  557. ) 


The  Chairman.  You  have  already  explained  your  Gardiner  Slide 
project. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  do  all  of  that  work  this  season 
in  case  it  is  undertaken  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  done  this  season, 
because  we  expect  the  slide  to  come  down  so  fast  that  we  can  not 
take  it  out,  and  the  present  road  will  be  blocked.  It  is  simply  a 
question  as  to  what  will  be  the  best  location  for  the  new  road. 
"While  we  have  made  a number  of  survej^s  this  past  winter,  we  are 
not  able  yet  to  say  definitely  which  will  be  the  best  location. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  much  money  you  want  if  you 
do  not  know  where  you  are  going? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  the  latest  survey  carried  an  estimate  of 
$50,000,  and  we  believe  that  if  the  other  possible  route  across  the 
river,  following  the  same  grade  as  the  present  road,  is  adopted, 
$50,000  will  build  that  also. 
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CONTROL  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC..  OF  YELLOWSTONE  PARK. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  proposition  we  want  to  present  to  you  is  that 
it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  economy,  more  effective  protection,  and 
better  administration  to  combine  the  road  work  with  the  adminis- 
tration under  our  control,  the  same  system  of  management  that 
obtains  in  the  other  national  parks,  except  Yellowstone  and  Crater 
Lake  parks.  The  present  system  of  having  really  three  execu- 
tives for  the  Yellowstone  National  Park — that  is,  the  Interior 
Department,  with  a superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the  conces- 
sions, the  care  of  the  wild  animals,  and  general  supervision  of  affairs, 
an  engineer  in  charge  of  road  improvement  and  maintenance,  and  an 
Army  officer  with  a detachment  of  troops  to  patrol  the  park — all 
reporting  to  different  bureaus,  the  superintendent  to  the  Interior 
Department,  the  engineer  ta  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops,  the  police  officer,  to  the  Western  Military 
Department  at  San  Francisco,  grew  up  because  there  was  never  any 
bureau  or  organization  in  the  Interior  Department  to  handle  national 
parks  until  within  the  past  year. 

Yellowstone  National  Park  was  created  March  1,  1872,  but  no 
appropriations  were  made  for  it  until  1878.  Superintendents  were 
appointed  prior  to  1878,  but  they  served  gratuitously,  N.  P.  Lang- 
ford, one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  park,  having  been  the  first  super- 
intendent. Conditions  were  not  good.  There  was  a great  deal  of 
poaching  in  the  park  and  trouble  with  people  coming  in  there  and 
attempting  to  fence  off  the  geysers  and  other  natural  curiosities. 
The  park  was  not  property  protected  from  fire  and  poaching,  etc. 
Finally  it  was  proposed,  I suppose  in  this  committee,  to  authorize 
the  Secret  ary  of  the  Interior  to  ask  the  War  Department  for  a detail 
of  troops  to  protect  the  park.  In  the  act  of  1883  authority  was 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  request  a detail  of  troops 
for  the  park,  but  no  troops  were  actually  detailed  until  1886,  when  a 
small  detachment  was  called  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  they  were  sent  in  for  the  summer,  but  supposedly  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  the  reason  for  sending  troops  in  there 
because  the  civilian  guards  you  had  there  were  the  worst  poachers 
and  depredators  in  the  park  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  they  finally  called 
for  them.  Even  after  getting  authority  to  ask  for  troops,  the  de- 
partment still  had  difficulty  with  the  civilian  people  who  were 
appointed  without  reference  to  their  qualifications  and  largely  as 
a matter  of  political  preferment,  and  conditions  were  very  bad  on 
that  account.  As  I have  said,  the  troops  were  sent  in  during  the 
summer  of  1886,  and,  of  course,  have  been  there  ever  since,  except 
the  period  October  1,  1916,  to  July  1,  1917.  About  1886  the  ques- 
tion of  improvements  came  up,  and  the  Interior  Department,  not 
having  any  organization  to  handle  engineering  work  of  any  kind, 
asked  that  the  Engineer  Corps  take  over  that  work.  This  was 
authorized,  although  the  money  was  appropriated  for  some  time  to 
the  Interior  Department  and  made  expendable  under  the  Engineer 
Department.  That  system  has  continued  down  to  the  present  time, 
a total  of  $3,163,095  having  been  appropriated  for  the  road  work. 

The  Interior  Department,  of  course,  continued  to  take  over  the 
control  of  parks  as  they  were  created  from  time  to  time.  The  next 
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park  was  created  in  September,  1890,  another  one  the  same  year, 
and  then  no  more  until  1899,  and  so  on  until  at  the  present  time 
there  are  IT  national  parks,  some  of  them  rather  small  and  unim- 
portant, and  others  created  but  not  to  be  improved  immediately, 
specific  action  of  Congress  limiting  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  them.  All  of  these  parks  are  absolutely  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Interior  Department — -protection,  administration,  and  im- 
provement— except  Crater  Lake  and  the  Yellowstone.  In  Crater 
Lake  we  have  the  protection  and  the  administration  duties  to  per- 
form, but  the  road  work  is  under  the  Engineer  Corps;  and  in  the 
Yellowstone  we  have  only  the  administration,  the  protection  and 
improvement  being  under  the  War  Department. 

Xow.  we  believe  if  the  supervision  of  this  road  work  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Interior  Department  and  the  funds  administered  in 
these  parks  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  in  the  other  parks,  we 
could  combine  the  administrative  offices,  do  away  with  several  of  the 
clerks,  reduce  the  overhead  cost,  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  work 
in  at  least  an  equally  efficient  manner.  Furthermore,  we  believe  we 
would  be  able  to  maintain,  and  improve  the  parks  in  all  respects  in 
accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  traveling  public,  because  we 
would  have  the  entire  control  in  our  hands,  and  we  would  be  obli- 
gated each  year,  as  we  are  now  in  the  other  parks,  to  open  Crater 
Lake  and  Yellowstone  on  a specific  date  and  adjust  our  improvement 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  tourists  during  the  three  or  four  months 
that  the  parks  are  open,  and  we  believe  that  would  be  better  than  to 
go  ahead  on  purely  improvement  work  without  reference  to  the  needs 
of  those  who  are  using  the  parks.  A few  years  ago  we  could  not  have 
undertaken  this  work.  In  a letter  written  b}^  Gen.  Kingman,  Chief 
of  Engineers,  on  September  16,  1914,  the  Interior  Department  was 
asked  to  submit  to  the  committee  estimates  for  this  road  work,  saying 
the  War  Department  wished  to  be  relieved  of  it.  We  had  no  organi- 
zation to  take  it  up,  and  we  told  the  War  Department  we  could  not 
submit  the  estimate. 

We  had  absolutely  no  coherent  establishment  until  just  about  a 
year  ago,  when  the  National  Park  Service  was  created  as  the  ninth 
bureau  of  the  Interior  Department.  The  duties  of  this  service  are 
solely  related  to  the  administration,  protection,  and  improvement  of 
the  parks.  We  are  now  in  a position  to  undertake  this  work,  a posi- 
tion that  we  never  have  been  in  before.  We  have  a splendid  organi- 
zation. and  we  believe  we  can  handle  it  more  economically. 

Xow,  going  back  to  the  point  I made  about  opening  the  parks  on 
the  date  announced,  last  year  the  season  was  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  the  period  June  20  to  September  15.  When  June  20  came 
the  Cody  gateway  was  absolutely  closed.  The  Continental  Divide 
was  closed,  these  two  points  here  [indicating].  The  Dunraven  Pass 
and  Tower  Falls  districts  were  cut  off  by  snow  banks.  Of  course, 
the  date  having  been  announced,  people  came  into  Cody  in  private 
automobiles  and  also  by  train,  but  could  not  get  beyond.  They 
could  not  get  over  into  the  park  without  going  around  from  400  to 
600  miles  farther,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads,  and 
entering  by  the  northern  gateway.  Consequently  we  had  a tremen- 
dous number  of  complaints,  and  I went  to  the  Yellowstone  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I got  to  the  western  gateway  on  the  29th  of 
June.  The  park  had  then  been  opened  since  the  20th.  nine  days. 
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The  Continental  Divide  had  been  closed  for  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  tourists  that  came  in  had  not  been  able  to  get  over.  They  had 
to  go  back  this  way  and  around  here  via  Norris,  covering  the  same 
ground  two  or  three  times  and  missing  some  fine  sections  of  the 
u loop  ” road  system.  The  hotel  company,  the  transportation  com- 
pany, and  the  camping  company  sent  their  employees  up  there  and 
cleared  the  snow,  and  the  transportation  company  went  right  straight 
through  the  mud  tearing  the  road  all  to  pieces  in  those  spots  where 
the  snow  had  been,  in  order  to  get  the  people  through  and  stop  the 
complaining.  While  the  engineers  considered  the  question  of  closing 
the  road,  they  also  had  a volume  of  complaints,  the  people  were  dis- 
appointed, and  the  whole  park  administration,  including  their  office 
and  the  National  Park  Service,  was  being  criticized.  The  same  thing 
resulted  on  the  Dunraven  Pass  Road,  which  was  not  opened  until 
the  10th  or  12th  of  July. 

I took  up  the  Codv  question  first,  because  people  were  swarming  in 
here  and  could  not  get  over  the  Absaroka  Mountains ; but  the  trouble 
was  right  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Yellowstone,  where  the  Pelican  Creek 
Bridge  was  out.  Now,  we  maintain  that  those  conditions  could  have 
been  obviated  if  we  had  had  two  different  lines  of  authority ; first,  if  we 
had  had  a sum  not  to  exceed  $2,000  to  have  cleared  the  snow  in  those 
spots — not  actually  cleared  the  snow,  but  gone  through  and  broken 
up  the  upper  crust  of  the  snow,  really  the  ice,  so  the  sun  would  have 
gotten  in  and  melted  the  snow. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  you  do  in  a case  of  that  kind  is  to  simply  plow 
the  surface  so  as  to  get  it  broken  up  and  let  the  sun  in  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes;  and  then  it  melts  away.  The  road  then  would 
have  been  cleared  by  the  15th  of  June  in  both  spots  and  it  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  dry  out  before  those  heavy  trucks  and  heavy 
cars  ran  over  it.  The  result  was  that  while  it  cost  the  hotel  company 
a thousand  dollars  or  so  to  open  the  road,  it  cost  the  engineer  depart- 
ment a couple  of  thousand  dollars  to  repair  their  damage. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  any  of  that  situation,  even  taking  at  its 
face  value  what  you  have  said,  the  result  of  the  engineers  being  there 
instead  of  your  people  being  there  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  I was  coming  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  the  fact,  that  there  is  a prohibition  in 
the  law  which  prevents  the  engineers  from  removing  snow  earlier 
than  the  seasonal  changes,  and  the  reason  for  that  was  to  prevent  the 
abuse,  which  would  probably  grow  up  again  if  we  left  the  discretion 
with  you  people,  of  using  a lot  of  money  for  removing  snow  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  greed  of  hotel  concessioners,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a week’s  earlier  travel  into  their  hotels? 

Mr.  Albright.  That  probably  was  the  original  reason  for  putting 
that  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  probably  the  reason  for  keeping  it  in. 

Mr.  Albright.  A limitation  could  be  placed  at  $2,000,  or  a sum 
like  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  proposition  about 
the  engineers? 

Mr.  Albright.  My  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  tourist  conditions  and  the  fact  that  we  are  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  that  park,  and  that  the  criticism 
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of  its  administration  falls  on  us  and  not  on  the  engineers,  would  have 
impelled  us  to  correct  conditions  such  as  that  Pelican  Creek  Bridge 
presented.  We  would  have  fixed  all  bridges  first  just  as  quickly  as 
we  could  have  reached  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  have  it  corrected  any  way?  Did 
you  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  engineers  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  I did.  When  I arrived  in  the  park  I 
found  the  engineers  were  working  on  the  Firehole  realignment  over 
here  [indicating],  and  they  were  working  at  different  parts  of  the 
park  with  small  gangs,  but  had  not  really  organized  for  the  season. 
I told  them  about  conditions  over  on  the  east  approach,  that  the 
Cody  Gateway  should  be  opened,  and  begged  the  officer  in  charge  to 
move  his  men  from  all  the  other  parts  of  the  park  to  this  road  and 
open  this  gateway  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people  were  camped 
outside  of  the  park  and  could  not  get  in ; and  pointed  out  that  those 
going  over  the  “ Loop  ” Road  were  seeing  part  of  the  park  at  least : 
but  they  maintained  that  their  main  gang  was  specially  picked  for 
the  Firehole  realignment  and  could  not  be  moved.  They  explained  to 
me  that  there  were  certain  other  engineering  conditions  that  I could 
not  appreciate  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  anticipate  these 
conditions,  or  undertake  their  expeditious  correction.  Now,  it  was 
not  incompetency  on  their  part  at  all.  it  was  just  a lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  the  traveling  public.  They  were  going  ahead  in 
pursuance  of  a plan  which  would  have  been  all  right  in  any  other 
place  except  in  a national  park. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  Interior  Department  that 
perhaps  the  initial  mistake  was  in  fixing  the  date  to  open  the  park? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  to  fix  a date. 

The  Chairman.  But  fixing  the  date  you  did  fix.  You  did  not 
have  to  fix  the  20th  of  June. 

Mr.  Albright.  For  years  it  was  the  15th  of  June. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it,  and  therefore  the  weather  ought 
to  obey  the  practice  of  the  department,  but  the  weather  unfortunately 
does  not. 

Mr.  Albright.  For  many  years  it  was  the  1st  of  June,  and  then 
later  on  we  advanced  it  to  the  loth,  and  last  year  we  advanced  it 
five  days  to  the  20th,  because  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  winter. 

The  Chairman.  And  still  the  weather  would  not  accommodate  it- 
self to  you  and  still  you  are  blaming  it. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  had  to  make  an  announcement  in  advance. 
That  is  the  point  I am  making. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  you  probably  made  an 
announcement  that  was  wrong,  in  fact,  on  account  of  weather  con- 
ditions. It  may  not  have  been  vour  fault,  and  having  made  one  mis- 
take and  gotten  in  a jam,  you  are  now  unloading  on  the  engineers. 

Mr.  Albright.  No;  we  are  not  unloading  on  the  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  it  looks  like  to  me. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  do  not  want  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  making 
any  charges  against  the  engineers,  because  they  have  built  that  won- 
derful system  of  roads,  and  the}7  are  maintaining  that  system  of 
roads,  but  our  point  is  that  the  maintenance  of  the  parks  has  got  to 
be  handled  as  an  emergency  proposition:  that  is,  most  of  this  im- 
provement work  must  be  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic as  they  arise  and  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
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Tiie  thing  I want  to  insist  upon  is  the  broad  proposition  that  to 
do  away  with  the  engineer  office  and  combine  the  road  work  and 
improvements  with  the  administration  would  make  a very  substantial 
saving  and  put  Yellowstone  on  the  same  basis  with  the  other  parks.. 
The  engineer  office,  according  to  figures  taken  from  their  reports, 
cost  $10,344.98  between  July  1 and  December  1,  1917.  This  does  not 
include  the  salaries  of  the  Army  officers  detailed — about  $3,500.  It 
only  included. the  salaries  of  clerks,  draftsmen,  storekeepers — the 
force  at  Mammoth  Hot  Springs.  This  amount  was  7.9  per  cent  of 
the  appropriation.  Neither  does  the  figure  include  the  subsistence 
expenses,  as  I understand  it.  Our  administration  costs  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1917  in  Yellowstone  were  $2,500.  We  took  care  of  all 
the  correspondence  and  office  expense  connected  with  the  control  of 
the  concessions,  the  protection  of  the  wild  animals,  and  such  improve- 
ment work  as  Ave  were  authorized  to  do  Avith  the  reAunues,  including 
repairing  the  trails,  the  telephone  lines,  maintaining  the  water  supply 
at  Mammonth  Hot  Springs.  This  Avas  4.9  per  cent  of  the  money  ex- 
pended. Their  administration  cost  Avas  7.9  per  cent.  Another  thing 
that  should  be  mentioned  here  is  the  office  building  occupied  by  the 
engineers.  The  engineers’  office  is  a magnificient  stone  structure  lo- 
cated right  next  to  the  Mammoth  Hotel.  The  superintendent’s  office 
is  a little  building  located  about  a quarter  of  a mile  away  from  the 
hotel  among  the  military  quarters.  It  is  the  one  on  that  side.  | Here 
a picture  of  the  tAvo  buildings  Avas  presented.]  It  used  to  be  the 
guardhouse  or  a storehouse  of  some  kind. 

We  should  abandon  this  superintendent’s  office  and  put  the  super- 
intendent in  the  engineer’s  office.  This  change  would  make  him 
accessible  to  the  traveling  public,  as  he  would  be  right  next  to  the 
hotel.  That  Avould  also  give  an  opportunity  for  the  housing  of  our 
collections  of  stuffed  birds  and  Avild  animals,  gifts  made  by  people 
to  the  park  in  one  time  or  another,  and  the  library  of  books  col- 
lected in  the  course  of  the  park’s  existence.  These  are  the  main 
arguments  for  turning  the  road  work  over  to  us.  This  chart  sIioavs 
our  expenses  during  the  past  year.  [Chart  Avas  presented  here.] 
We  haAre  not  been  able  to  compile  similar  figures  for  the  preAuous 
years,  and  I do  not  belieA7e  that  they  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, anvAvay,  because  that  is  a new  bureau,  and  lias  no  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  office  that  administered  the  parks  before  its  establishment. 

In  the  Yosemite  National  Park  Ave  haA7e  138  miles  of  road,  and  99 
miles  of  that  road  Avere  maintained  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  TIoav  much  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  TAventy-five  miles  on  the  floor  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

The  Chairman.  IIoav  much  A^ehicle  road? 

Mr.  Albright.  One  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Albright.  Twenty-five  miles  on  the  floor  of  the  valley;  the 
road  doAvn  to  El  Portal,  8 miles;  the  road  to  and  through  Mariposa 
Grave  and  to  Glacier  Point,  46  miles;  the  Big  Oak  Flat  Hoad,  13 
miles;  and  the  Tioga  Eoad  over  the  top  of  the  mountains,  cutting 
right  through  the  heart  of  the  park,  46  miles.  The  Tioga  road  was 
opened  in  1915. 

The  Chairman.  The  road  up  past  Glacier  Point? 
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Mr.  Albright.  Xo,  sir:  this  road  goes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley.  It  runs  between  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  Tuolumne  Canyon. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  anything  more  than  a blazed  way? 

Mr.  Albright.  A well-repaired  road.  That  road  was  opened  in 
1915,  after  the  old  toll-road  rights  had  been  purchased  by  some 
public-spirited  citizens  of  California  and  extinguished.  The  State 
of  California  has  also  participated  in  rebuilding . the  roads  up  to 
the  park  and  beyond  the  park  on  the  east  side.  Our  138  miles  of 
road  in  the  Yosemite  were  maintained  last  season  at  a cost  of  $101.06 
per  mile.  The  Yellowstone  roads,  according  to  the  figures  in  the 
-engineer’s  report,  cost  $278.46. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  roads  are  comparable? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  roads  in  the  Yosemite,  on  the  whole,  were  very 
much  better  than  the  roads  in  the  Yellowstone  last  year.  The  roads 
in  Glacier  Park  were  probably  100  per  cent  superior  to  the  roads  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park — that  is.  taking  them  mile  for  mile — they  were 
smoother  and  in  a better  condition. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  not  when  I traveled  over  them;  we 
could  not  go  at  all  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Albright.  The  committee  up  to  that  time  had  not  made  any 
appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  road  in  Glacier  Park.  It  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt  in  the  past  two  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  An  appropriation  had  been  made  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Xot  for  the  road  on  the  Indian  reservation.  That 
the  committee  authorized  us  to  undertake  in  the  1917  appropriation 
act.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  roads  in  Sequoia.  Yosemite,  Mount 
Rainier.  Glacier,  and  Mesa  Verde  were  all  superior  to  the  roads  in 
Yellowstone  last  year.  That  has  been  testified  to  not  only  by  our  own 
people  who  have  been  in  the  parks  but  by  a great  many  visitors  who 
toured  two  or  more  parks.  Secretary  Lane  went  through  Yellow- 
stone Park  last  year,  and  one  or  two  others.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Yellowstone  roads  had  deteriorated  and  were  in  a bad  state  of  repairs 
as  compared  with  others. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  travel  that  they  are  subjected  to  as 
compared  to  the  other  parks  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The  travel  in  Yosemite  was  exactly  the  same, 
35,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A great  proportion  of  that  travel  was  in  the  floor 
of  the  valley  and  comparatively  little  travel  over  the  long  stretches 
of  the  road  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Probably  15,000  or  16,000  went  over  the  Tioga 
Road  and  the  rest  went  over  all  the  other  roads.  The  Tioga  Road 
in  the  park  is  only  46  miles  in  length.  Besides  this  road,  there  are 
over  90  miles  of  other  highway  in  constant  use. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  exception  of  the  road  that  leads  to  the 
big  trees,  is  there  any  appreciable  travel  over  any  of  those  roads,  ex- 
cept those  to  get  into  the  park  and  out  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Xot  when  I was  out  there. 

Mr.  Albright.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Tioga  Road  the  people 
have  been  coming  in  and  going  all  over  the  park.  The  number  of 
automobiles  in  1917  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  was  5.703.  and  in  the 
Yosemite  6.521.  We  therefore  had  almost  a thousand  more  automo- 
biles in  the  Yosemite  than  in  the  Yellowstone. 
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The  Chairman.  In  the  event  that  we  give  you  the  control  of  thisT 
could  we  reduce  this  estimate? 

Mr.  Albright.  I think  you  could  reduce  the  combined  estimates; 
that  is,  the  estimates  of  the  Interior  Department  and  the  War  De- 
partment at  least  $15,000,  and  perhaps  $20,000,  depending  somewhat 
on  the  arrangement  that  we  can  reach  on  the  Gardiner  slide.  Ac- 
cording to  our  engineer  the  Gardiner  road  can  be  built  across  the 
river  for  about  $40,000.  Our  plan  contemplates  rolling  the  rocks 
down  and  clearing  the  loose  material  on  the  overhanging  cliff.  We 
do  not  believe  that  a road  under  the  cliff  would  be  any  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  road  through  the  Golden  Gate  farther  on  in  the 
park,  or  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  through  the  Royal 
Gorge,  or  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison,  or  the  O.  W.  fk  & N. 
Railroad  through  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  a better  and  more  accurate  esti- 
mate. I hope,  than  we  got  about  the  water  system  and  the  power 
plant  in  the  Yosemite? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir;  I hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  Albright.  That  estimate,  of  course,  was  explained  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  El  Portal  Road? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  was  a question  of  how  the  money  was  expended 
rather  than  the  estimate  as  to  what  it  would  cost.  Those  estimates  of 
last  year  were  threshed  out  in  the  committee  last  year.  Men  en- 
gaged in  two  or  three  different  lines  of  work  were  administering  the 
national  parks.  And  any  cases  of  indiscretion,  or  mistakes,  whatever 
you  may  call  them,  were  the  result  of  the  lack  of  a proper  organiza- 
tion and  that  alone. 

PERSONNEL  OF  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  What  organization  have  you  now  under  the  new 
law  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  a bureau  which  Avas  established  under  the 
act  of  August  25,  1916,  called  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Chairman.  I knew  that.  What  I wanted  to  know  exactly 
was  the  personnel  and  who  is  in  charge  of  it. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  have  16  employees  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Stephen  T.  Mather  is  the  director,  and  I am  the  assistant  director. 
In  the  field  we  have  a superintendent  in  charge  of  each  park  wTho 
in  most  cases  is  an  engineer  of  ability  and  experience,  picked  for  his 
engineering  ability  and  his  general  administrative  capacity.  One  or 
two  of  those  men  were  before  the  committee  last  year.  Under  each 
superintendent  there  is  a force  of  rangers,  clerks,  and  supervising 
engineers  and  foremen  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  road  and 
trail  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a press  bureau? 

Mr.  Albright.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Which  gives  out  a lot  of  information  and  mis- 
information touching  the  parks  and  what  Congress  does  and  does 
not  do,  and  will  and  will  not  do  ? There  has  been  a series  of  articles 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  so  inaccurate  as  to  be  glaring  and  yet 
with  just  enough  of  half  truths  that  still  could  have  been  obtained’ 
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from  some  governmental  agency.  Have  you  people  furnished  any 
information  to  that  writer?* 

Mr.  Albright.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  read  the  articles? 

Mr.  Albright.  You  refer  to  the  articles  that  appeared  in  1915? 

The  Chairman.  Even  down  almost  to  the  present  day.  There  was 
one  recently  about  the  Grand  Canyon. 

Mr.  Albright.  We  furnished  none  of  the  information  contained  in 
those  articles. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I want  to  bring  out.  We  are  develop- 
ing large  revenues  in  Yellowstone  Park,  and  the  revenue  next  year 
will  be  at  least  $75,000  and,  perhaps,  $85,000.  We  feel  that  in  admin- 
istering the  parks  and  in  bearing  the  brunt  of  complaints  about  direct 
taxes,  as  we  are  doing,  as  we  expect  to  do,  and  as  we  know  we  must  do, 
we  should  be  made  accountable  to  the  committee  not  only  for  the 
money  we  collect,  but  for  the  money  expended  in  the  park,  and  we 
feel  that  we  should  have  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  any  purpose  related  directly  to  park  management. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  take  over  this  park  now? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  this  season? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  undertake  to  expend  this  money  with- 
out considerable  delay? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Albright.  We  would,  of  course,  utilize  as  many  of  their  people 
in  the  park  at  the  present  as  would  want  to  stay.  All  we  would  do 
would  be  to  substitute  our  engineer  for  the  district  engineer  and  com- 
bine the  offices  and  proceed  as  we  do  in  all  the  other  parks.  We 
believe  that  in  these  national  parks  there  should  be  no  large  office 
force  maintained  during  the  winter.  We  lay  off  our  forces  in  all  of 
the  other  parks.  This  winter  there  are  practically  no  employees  on 
duty  except  the  protective  force.  We  are  trying  in  every  way  to 
economize  and  to  follow  the  directions  of  the  committee  and  the 
directions  of  the  appropriation  acts.  We  believe  that  in  the  past 
year  we  have  done  this  and  have  accomplished,  as  our  unit  costs  will 
show,  really  a fine  piece  of  work  in  organization  and  in  effecting 
economy. 

CONTROL  OF  ADMINISTRATION,  ETC.,  OF  CRATER  LAKE  PARK. 

With  reference  to  Crater  Lake  we  also  believe  that  the  work  there 
might  well  be  turned  over  to  us.  Here  is  another  case  of  two  chiefs 
where  one  would  do.  By  combining  the  two  forces  here  we  could 
accomplish  more  and  do  it  more  economically.  The  situation  in 
winter  in  this  park  is  somewhat  different.  Of  course,  everybody 
moves  out  of  the  park.  We  have  only  two  employees  in  the  winter, 
and  the  engineers  have  none.  The  improvement  work  is  something 
that  could  be  turned  over  without  affecting  either  the  organization  of 
the  engineer  department  or  of  our  service. 

I do  not  know  of  any  other  point  that  I wish  to  make,  unless  you 
have  some  questions  to  ask. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  the  statement,  Major.  What  have 
you  to  say  as  to  the  charges  of  unnecessary  cost  in  the  management 
of  the  engineering  work  in  the  Yellowstone  Park? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I clo  not  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  can 
reduce  our  force  even  by  combining  the  offices.  I am  quite  sure  that 
we  have  not  any  larger  force  out  there  than  is  necessary  to  conduct 
the  work  efficiently  and  economically. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  your  maintenance  cost  as 
compared  to  theirs  in  the  Yosemite? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I do  not  know  where  he  got  that  figure  of  $289 
for  maintenance  in  the  Yellowstone. 

Mr.  Albright.  For  347  miles  of  road  the  cost  averaged  $278.46  a 
mile. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Does  that  include  bridge  work,  sprinkling,  and 
everything  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  So  does  our  figures  on  work  in  other 
parks. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  total  expenses? 

Mr.  Albright.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  include  any  new  construc- 
tion work. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Without  knowing  very  much  about  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  never  having  visited  it,  and  being  unfamiliar  with 
conditions,  I am  unable  to  say  very  much  as  to  the  difference  in  unit 
cost.  That  is  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  It  is  for  the  same  period,  the  working  season  of 
1917. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  his  figures  as  to  your  cost  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  a report,  but  I have  not  worked  out  the 
unit  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  committee  wants  to  do  is  to  get  at  the 
facts.  You  have  heard  the  statement  which  has  been  made.  Sup- 
pose you  put  in  the  record  whatever  statement  you  desire  in  answer 
to  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  as  to  the  unnecessary  over- 
head and  general  costs. 

Mr.  Albright.  I did  not  say  that  it  was  unnecessary. 

The  Chairman.  If  your  statement  is  true,  I take  the  responsibility 
of  saying  that  it  is.  There  is  no  use  of  mincing  matters.  If  it  is  true 
that  their  overhead  is  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  vours,  there  is 
something  wrong,  assuming  that  your  organization  does  its  work 
efficiently.  I think  it  is  up  to  the  engineering  corps  to  present  their 
case. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  whatever  answer  you  desire  to 
make  to  the  statement  that  has  been  made. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

CRATER  LAKE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

(See  p.  575.) 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Crater  Lake  National  Park,” 
and  you  are  asking  for  $50,000.  You  had  $50,000? 
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Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it,  Major? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  cleared  and  graded  about  6.1  miles  of  the 
Rim  Road,  which  is  shown  here  in  yellow  [indicating].  That  com- 
pletes the  road  with  the  exception  of  about  6.2  miles  of  the  road 
around  the  lake.  We  also  maintained  the  33^  miles  of  road  which 
had  already  been  built.  The  principal  expediting  was  on  this  6 miles 
of  new  road  constructed  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Which  6 miles? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  From  Devils  Backbone  around  to  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of  the  lake? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  is  the  hotel? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  hotel  is  in  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gillett.  How  much  of  the  road  is  completed? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  All  of  it  is  completed  except  6.2  miles. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Where  is  that  road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  at  the  northern  part  of  the  lake. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Is  the  new  hotel  over  on  the  right-hand  side  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  No  hotel  has  been  built  since  you  were  there.  They 
were  planning  to  build  one  at  Sentinel  Point. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  finished  the  construction  of  that  Rim 
Road? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  there  are  still  6.2  miles  to  be  completed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Last  year  Col.  Keller  stated  that  with  the  appropria- 
tion made  he  wanted  to  finish  the  remainder  of  what  is  called  the  Rim 
Road,  12|  miles,  and  that,  if  any  balance  remained,  he  wished  to  use 
that  in  resurfacing  the  road  in  accordance  with  the  original  project. 
That  would  indicate  that  with  the  appropriation  asked  for  he  ex- 
pected to  complete  the  construction  of  that  road,  and  to  even  have  a 
balance  which  he  expected  to  use  for  some  other  purpose.  Now,  you 
say  that  you  still  have  6 miles  not  yet  constructed  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  difference  in  per- 
formance and  promise? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  explanation  of  the  high  cost  given  by  the 
district  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  was  that  during  the  summer 
of  1917  the  war  condition  and  the  extraordinary  industrial  activity 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Crater  Lake  Park  deprived  the  work  of  many 
of  the  older  members  of  the  force,  making  it  necessary  to  assemble 
an  almost  entirely  new  organization,  and  that  the  unusual  scarcity 
of  labor  and  the  consequent  high  wages  made  the  unit  cost  about 
$6,050  per  mile,  which  is  not  considered  very  high  for  work  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  character  of  the  work? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  very  heavy  clearing  and  grading  around 
the  mountains. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  it  include  any  surfacing  at  all? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  cost  is  $6,000  per  mile? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  $6,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  width? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Sixteen  feet. 

53713—18 37 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  You  say  that  as  a cause  of  the 
high  cost  of  material  and  labor,  instead  of  completing  12J  miles  of 
road,  you  only  completed  how  many  miles? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Six  and  one-tenth  miles. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  is  now  so  high  that 
it  doubles  the  expense  that  you  first  anticipated,  is  not  that  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  discontinuing  the  work  at  this  time? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  making  up  our  estimates  this 
year  we  considered  very  carefully  the  question  of  asking  for  a 
smaller  amount  for  the  purposes  of  maintenance  only. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I want  to  talk  with  you  about. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  But  we  have  a large  amount  of  plant  Qn  hand, 
and  we  also  have  some  remaining  balance  to  expend  in  the  spring 
when  it  opens  up,  and  we  thought  that  perhaps  it  wTould  be  more 
economical  in  the  end  to  carry  the  work  right  through  and  complete 
it  this  year,  without  laying  up  the  plant,  which  will  deteriorate  while 
laid  up,  without  having  to  take  off  the  crews  in  the  middle  of  the 
season. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  the  plant  consist  of? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  principal  items  of  the  plant  are  1 road  roller, 
2 road  graders,  68  drag  scrapers,  11  plows,  2 rock  crushers,  8 steam 
shovels,  10  rock  drills,  and  a number  of  wagons  and  minor  items. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  deterioration  will  take  place  in  that  plant  to 
justify  the  statement  you  make  that  it  would  offset  that  increase  of 
100  per  cent  in  the  cost?  What  deterioration  will  there  be  in  the 
case  of  the  rock  crushers,  drags,  and  plows? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  is  a natural  deterioration  from  being  laid 
up,  unless  they  are  constantly  looked  after.  Of  course,  we  would 
withdraw  our  men  altogether. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  would  not  take  a force  just  to  care  for  the  plant. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I would  not  say  that  the  deterioration  there 
would  offset  the  increased  cost  of  100  per  cent.  I think  the  original 
estimate  was  somewhat  wrong.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  to  com- 
plete 12|  miles  with  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  much  per  mile  would  it  have  been  under  the 
original  estimate? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Do  you  mean  the  estimate  in  last  year’s  hearing? 

Mr.  Howtard.  Yes;  for  completing  the  12J  miles. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  That  would  have  been  a little  over  $8,000  per 
mile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  estimate  you  gave  per  mile? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  cost  was  $6,000  per  mile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A year  ago,  what  did  you  estimate  that  the  cost 
would  be? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Practically  $6,000  per  mile.  We  were  asking  for 
$75,000  for  12^  miles,  or  $6,000  per  mile.  We  have  now  on  hand,  or 
had  on  the  1st  of  February,  $18,168,  which  is  enough  to  do  some  work 
in  the  spring  and  to  complete,  perhaps,  2 more  miles  of  road  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  ought  to  have  8 miles  completed  at  that  rate. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  not  spent  all  of  the  money  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Six  times  8 miles  would  be  $48,000. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  still  on  hand  $18,168. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  6 miles  that  you  have  not  completed  will  cost 
$6,000  per  mile? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  take  at  least  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Or  $36,000. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  discontinued  that  work  the  loss  would  be 
the  deterioration  of  the  machinery? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  necessity  for  discontinuing  the 
crew  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  We  would  have  a crew  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  season  to  use  the  rest  of  this  appropriation,  or  the 
$13,163,  and  it  requires  some  effort  to  get  a crew  together  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  To  put  them  on  for  a short  time  and  then 
discontinue  the  work,  and  then  eventually  when  the  work  is  to  be 
completed  to  again  organize  the  crew  to  continue  the  work  would 
mean  a considerable  loss.  I do  not  know  that  I am  prepared  to  say 
that  that  amount  would  be  any  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  cost 
due  to  war  conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  if  you  turned  them  loose  now,  they  would 
find  employment  in  industries  that  are  more  essential  to  the  business 
of  the  Nation  at  this  time  than  the  completion  of  that  road. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  They  undoubtedly  would. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  did  not  take  up  this  work  until  this  great 
demand  for  labor  to  carry  on  the  war  was  over  you  would  have  more 
labor. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
complete  the  road,  inasmuch  as  we  can  complete  it  in  one  more 
season. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  simply  wanted  to  maintain  it,  how  much  would 
you  need  to  maintain  the  road  if  the  committee  should  take  the  other 
view  of  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  estimate  we  received  from  the  district  engi- 
neer is  the  one  that  is  included  in  the  last  clause  of  the  estimate  here; 
that  is,  “ of  which  $10,000  may  be  expended  for  maintenance  of  work 
already  constructed.” 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  road  you  are  building 
around  the  Bim  ? How  wide  is  the  road,  and  if  it  is  surfaced,  how  is 
it  surfaced? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  not  surfaced  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  width  of  the  road?  Is  clearing  neces- 
sary, and  are  you  cutting  through  rock  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  largely  through  earth,  and  it  is  quite  heavy 
cutting.  Last  year,  from  July  1 to  December  1,  the  clearing  amounted 
to  18.2  acres,  at  a unit  cost  of  $231  an  acre. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  the  road  run  through  heavy  timber  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I have  never  been  through  the  park,  but  I assume 
that  it  does  from  this  cost. 

Mr.  Albright.  There  is  some  heavy  timber  there. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Here  are  some  items  showing  the  work  done  last 
season:  Grading  through  earth,  32,232  cubic  yards,  at  a cost  of  55 
cents  per  cubic  yard;  grading  through  loose  rock,  1,714  cubic  yards, 
at  a cost  of  $1.02  per  cubic  yard;  grading  through  solid  rock,  8,220 
cubic  yards,  at  $1.82  per  cubic  yard. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  width  of  the  road  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Sixteen  feet. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  wide  is  the  clearing? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Thirty  feet.  The  maximum  grade  is  8 per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  is  the  road  around  the  Rim  already 
constructed  of  little  or  no  use  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  road  does  not 
extend  entirely  around  the  Rim? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I should  not  say  that  any  of  it  is  of  little  or  no  use. 
I think  it  is  true  that  practically  all  of  the  scenic  features  are  ac- 
cessible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  people  utilize  all  of  the  road  as  you  construct  it, 
even  though  they  can  not  go  entirely  around  the  Rim. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  use  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  know  about  that,  Mr.  Albright  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  The}^  use  every  mile  of  it.  They  can  come  ‘in  from 
any  one  of  three  gateAvays. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  purpose  of  using  the  newly  constructed 
road  up  to  the  point  of  completion  when  the  tourists  are  compelled 
to  then  turn  around  and  go  back  over  the  same  road  ? 

Mr.  Albright.  Scenic  features  are  accessible  along  every  mile  of 
that  road,  and  there  is  not  a tourist  who  goes  into  the  park  in  an  auto- 
mobile who  does  not  see  something  from  one  of  the  points.  For  in- 
stance, around  here  [indicating]  is  Sentinel  Point.  This  is  where  it 
Avas  proposed  to  build  a new  hotel.  The  Wineglass  is  here  [indicat- 
ing], and  there  are  some  very  extraordinary  peaks  along  here  [indi- 
cating] . 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  did  this  work  Avith  your  OAvn  forces? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  tried  to  contract  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  that  Ave  have  endeavored 
to  get  contracts  for  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  cross  considerable  drainage  requiring  bridges 
and  culverts? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  very  little  of  that.  No  bridges  were 
constructed  this  past  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  there  any  bridges  or  an}^  consinderable  number 
of  culverts  on  the  new  road  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  there  are  a feAv  bridges  of  short  spans. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  do  none  of  the  new  construction  Avork,  the 
estimate  could  be  reduced  by  $35,000? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  could  be  reduced  by  $40,000. 

MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  need  any  funds  for  maintenance? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  $50,000,  and  if  no 
construction  Avork  is  done,  we  can  get  along  Avith  $10,000. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  In  that  event  you  would  be  compelled  to  disband 
your  force? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Not  entirely;  Ave  Avould  haAre  to  keep  a small  force 
for  maintenance  work. 

NUMBER  OF  VISITORS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  Avas  the  number  of  tourists  Ansiting  the  park 
]ast  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  Avas  less  than  you  had  the  year  before  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  were  12,265  the  year  before. 
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Saturday,  April  6,  1918. 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  IN  AND  AROUND 
WASHINGTON. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLARENCE  S.  RIDLEY,  IN  CHARGE  OF  OFFICE 
OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  AND  WASHINGTON  MON- 
UMENT. 


GROUNDS  SOUTH  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is,  “For  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  grounds  south  of  Executive  Mansion,  $1,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  area  between  Fifteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Streets  and  B Street.  That  money  is  used  for  ordinary  maintenance, 
labor,  fertilizer,  replacement  of  trees,  and  cleaning  roads,  walks,  and 
gutters. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  the  entire  $1,000  this  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  On  the  1st  da}7  of  January  we  had  $1,977. 
We  will  spend  all  of  it,  and  it  is  all  needed.  All  of  it  was  spent  last 
year. 

CARE  OF  GREENHOUSES  AND  NURSERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  ordinary  care  of  green- 
houses and  nursery,  $2,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  Those  are  the  greenhouses  and  nursery  which  are  lo- 
cated west  of  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving.  This  money  is 
for  ordinary  maintenance,  fertilizer,  fumigating  material,  pots,  mis- 
cellaneous labor  and  material  for  repairs.  All  of  the  money  is  needed 
and  all  of  it  was  spent  last  year. 

REPAIR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  GREENHOUSES  AT  THE  NURSERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  44  For  repair  and  reconstruction 
of  the  greenhouses  at  the  nursery,  $3,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  used  for  the  larger  items  of  repair,  which  in- 
volves replacing  portions  of  buildings,  heating  plants,  etc.  About 
half  of  it  is  spent  for  labor  and  about  half  for  supplies.  Seven  of 
the  greenhouses  have  been  reconstructed  since  this  appropriation  be- 
gan. This  is  used  for  the  larger  items,  and  practically  covers  the  de- 
preciation of  the  houses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  keeping  those  houses  up  to  the  standard 
condition? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  we  are  not  keeping  them  as  well  as  they  could 
be  kept,  but  this  will  keep  them  in  fair  condition  if  it  is  continued. 

CARE  OF  LAFAYETTE  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  44  For  ordinary  care  of  Lafayette 
Park,  $2,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  the  park  directly  across  from  the  White 
House.  It  has  an  area  of  about  seven  acres,  and  the  money  is  used 
for  labor  and  ordinary  maintenance  of  the  walks,  trees,  grass,  flow- 
ers, etc. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  balance  under  this  item? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  money  is  all  needed  for  the  park,  and  all  of  it  was 
spent  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  all  be  spent  this  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes.  sir. 

CARE  OF  FRANKLIN  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  ordinary  care  of  Franklin 
Park,  $1,500.” 

Col.  Ridley.  That  park  is  located  between  I and  K and  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Streets.  It  has  an  area  of  about  5 acres.  This  money 
is  for  ordinary  maintenance,  and  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the 
appropriation  for  Lafayette  Park. 

CARE  OF  LINCOLN  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  improvement  and  ordinary 
care  of  Lincoln  Park,  $2,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  park  is  on  East  Capitol  Street,  about  1 mile  east 
of  the  Capitol,  and  contains  about  7 acres.  This  money  is  used  for 
ordinary  maintenance  in  Lincoln  Park,  in  the  same  way  I have  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  Lafayette  Park. 

CARE  OF  MONUMENT  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  care  and  improvement  of 
Monument  Grounds  and  annex,  $7,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  The  Monument  Grounds  and  annex  are  between  Fif- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Streets,  south  of  B street,  extending  to  the 
Tidal  Basin.  The  area  is  106  acres.  This  money  is  used  for  the 
ordinary  maintenance  of  the  grounds,  and  is  spent  in  about  the  same 
way  that  the  appropriation  for  Lafayette  Park  is  spent.  This  is 
the  psual  item;  all  of  the  money  was  spent  last  year  and  all  of  it  is 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  division  of  these  items  into  these  sums 
entail  the  appropriation  of  more  money? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  it  does.  I believe  it  would 
be  much  better,  however,  if  a lump  sum  were  appropriated,  thus 
allowing  a great  deal  more  elasticity.  We  would  then  not  be  rigidly 
held  where  an  appropriation  is  short  for  any  reason.  Sometimes 
things  happen  during  the  year  with  respect  to  some  of  the  parks 
which  have  to  be  neglected,  whereas  with  a lump  sum  for  all  of  the 
parks  we  might  use  a portion  of  the  money  allotted  to  another  park. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  turn  back  any  money  out  of  any  of 
them? 

Col.  Ridley.  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not,  I do  not  see  how  it  would  help 
you. 

Col.  Ridley.  I expect,  as  a matter  of  fact,- that  these  appropria- 
tions are  getting  to  be  pretty  small,  because  they  have  been  going 
along  for  years  like  this,  and  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,  it  means  that  they  have  not  what  they  should  have. 
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The  Chairman.  It  also  must  mean  that  they  do  not  require  the 
same  care.  If  you  get  them  fixed  up  in  pretty  good  shape,  you  can 
keep  them  in  good  shape  for  less  money. 

Col.  Ridley.  I hardly  think  that  follows;  most  of  those  we  have 
gone  over  have  been  in  their  present  shape  for  a good  while. 

CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  GARFIELD  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  improvement,  care,  and 
maintenance  of  Garfield  Park,  $2,500.” 

Col.  Ridley.  Garfield  Park  is  on  Virginia  Avenue,  between  New 
Jersey  Avenue  and  Third  Street,  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  Capi- 
tol. It  has  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  This  is  for  the  ordinary  main- 
tenance of  the  park,  and  we  are  spending  it  in  about  the  same  w ay 
that  the  appropriation  is  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  Lafayette 
Park.  All  the  money  is  needed  and  all  of  it  was  spent  last  year. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  POST- AND- CHAIN  FENCES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  construction  and  repair  of  post-and-chain 
fences  you  ask  $18,550. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  the  usual  item  for  this  work,  and  includes  a 
great  many  things  which  are  clearly  designated  by  the  names  in  the 
item.  We  allot  for  each  one  of  these  things  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a certain  amount  of  money  and  try  to  use  it  for  each  one  of  the 
purposes.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the  allotments  are  not  sufficient,  as, 
for  instance,  this  year,  when  we  had  so  much  snow  and  ice.  That  item 
is  used  for  the  removal  of  snow  and  ice,  and  there  w^as  a great  strain 
on  it  this  year. 

CARE,  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  RESERVATIONS AUTOMO- 

BILES. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
various  reservations,  including  maintenance,  repair,  exchange,  and 
operation  of  three  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles,  to 
be  used  for  official  purposes,  etc.,  you  ask  $35,000.  The  current  ap- 
propriation for  this  purpose  is  $30,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  item  is  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ment of  reservations  which  are  not  specifically  appropriated  for  in 
the  bill,  and  we  are  asking  this  year  for  an  increase  of  $5,000.  This 
appropriation  was  fixed  at  $30,000  in  1912,  when  there  were  only  163 
acres  in  these  various  reservations,  and  now  there  are  301  acres.  The 
money  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  reservations  as  they  are 
added.  For  example,  this  year  there  wTere  34  acres  transferred  to  the 
park  system. 

The  Chairman.  What  34  acres? 

Col.  Ridley.  I can  insert  a list  of  them  in  the  record.  I have  the 
list  of  them  right  here.  The  principal  ones,  or  the  large  ones,  were 
Fort  Dupont  and  Fort  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  out  there  across  the  Anacostia  River. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  they? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  sites  of  old  forts.  They  are  just  reserva- 
tions, and  no  improvements  have  been  made  on  them  at  all. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  they  have  not  cost  you  anything  ( 

Col.  Eidley.  Not  a thing.  Under  the  law,  as  fast  as  those  inter- 
sections of  streets,  etc.,  come  into  the  hands  of  the  District  authori- 
ties they  transfer  them  over  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  as  a part  of 
the  park  system.  That  is  the  way  the  various  reservations  come  into 
the  park  system. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year  of  this 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  On  January  1 we  had  of  this  appropriation  $10,670 
left.  It  will  undoubtedly  all  be  spent  by  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  You  manage  to  get  along  with  it? 

Col.  Eidley.  We  can  get  along  with  it  and  hold  it  dowij  to  any 
amount,  but  it  requires  a good  deal  of  it  to  keep  up  the  reservations, 
and  each  year  we  try  to  take  up  two  or  three  little  triangles  in  addi- 
tion, so  as  to  gradually  get  these  places  looking  well,  in  the  new 
parts  of  the  city  especially. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  three  motor-propelled  pas- 
senger-carrying vehicles  to  be  used  only  for  official  purposes,  and 
you  drop  one  horse-drawn  vehicle.  Why  is  that? 

Col.  Eidley.  One  automobile  has  been  requested  for  several  years. 
This  is  to  replace  a horse-drawn  carriage  which  is  for  my  use,  or 
for  the  use  of  the  officer  in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  with  the  horse  and  carriage? 

Col.  Eidley.  We  will  exchange  them  for  the  automobile.  We 
will  get  as  much  as  we  can  for  them,  and  pay  the  rest  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  it  cost  to  maintain  the  horse  and 
carriage  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  It  costs  $500  for  the  horse  and  carriage,  and  we  pay 
the  man  who  drives  it  $840. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  to  maintain  the  automobile? 

Col.  Eidley.  It  now  costs  for  one  of  our  automobiles  approxi- 
mately $700;  so  that  is  $700  as  against  $1,350. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  happen? 

Col.  Eidley.  I mean  to  say  that  one  of  our  automobiles  is  main- 
tained more  cheaply  than  the  carriage. 

The  Chairman.  The  carriage  costs  you  $500  for  maintenance, 
you  said  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  No,  sir;  it  costs  $500  for  the  carriage  itself,  exclu- 
sive of  the  driver.  The  cost  of  the  driver  is  $840.  We  have  now 
no  driven  for  the  other  automobiles.  The  persons  who  use  the 
machines  drive  them  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  a driver  for  this  new  one? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir;  the  man  who  now  drives  the  carriage.  It 
"will  thus  cost,  including  the  driver,  about  $200  more  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  new  automobile  than  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
carriage. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  about  it? 

Col.  Eidley.  I am  not  asking  for  it  on  the  ground  of  less  actual 
cost,  but  on  account  of  efficiency  and  necessity.  The  horse  and  car- 
riage are  very  slow,  and  that  takes  up  a great  deal  of  my  time  when 
I have  to  go  out  and  inspect  the  work  that  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  it  cheaper  to  maintain  an  automobile  than 
horses  ? 
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Col.  Ridley.  No.  sir;  it  costs  more  to  maintain  the  automobile, 
if  you  do  not  consider  the  driver.  The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  automobile  is  $700. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  what  the  figures  that  are  given  here  show. 
Our  automobiles  are  going  all  the  time,  and  are  subject  to  very  hard 
usage  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  deterioration  or  depreciation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I do  not  know.  I got  the  figures  for  the  two  automo- 
biles for  last  year,  and  they  are  $1,450.  That  was  supposed  to  be  the 
cost  of  maintaining  them,  and  they  do  not  have  drivers.  It  includes 
the  cleaning  of  them.  That  is  done  by  a boy. 

submission  of  estimates  for  extension  of  parks. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  this  provision  that  you  shall 
submit  annually  to  Congress  a recommendation  with  estimates  for 
the  acquisition  of  additional  land  required  for  the  park  system  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  provision  is  inserted  in  order  that  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  under  whom  all  the  parks  are  now  placed,  can  recom- 
mend to  Congress  what  land  should  be  bought  for  extending  the  park 
system  or  for  extending  the  system  which  is  now  under  his  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Don’t  you  think  that  that  word  “ required  ” should 
be  “desired,”  if  anything?  It  is  hardly  possible  to  say  that  any- 
thing is  required  for  a park  system. 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  required  in  the  development  of  the  system. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  it  now, 
if  you  want  to  do  it  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  no  way  of  putting  it  before  Congress  in  the 
way  of  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not?  There  is  no  law  to  stop  you  from  sub- 
mitting it,  is  there  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  He  can  submit  it  in  his  annual  report — that  is,  he  can 
submit  his  recommendation. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  all  right  What  else  did  he  need 
to  do? 

Col.  Ridley.  He  has  to  submit  it  as  an  estimate  for  the  purchase. 
As  I understand  it,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  can  not  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  we  need  any  more  activities  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  get  Congress  to  spend  additional 
money  for  park  purposes  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  but  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
money  has  to  be  expended. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  proviso  : 

That  no  buildings  shall  be  erected  opposite  any  park  or  reservation  of  a 
height  greater  than  that  authorized  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  erection  opposite  any  public  building,  viz,  80  feet. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  proviso  is  put  in  in  order  to  give  the  same  pro- 
tection from  the  erection  of  those  high  buildings  opposite  parks  as 
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we  have  now  opposite  public  buildings.  In  other  words,  we  want  to 
maintain  the  sky  line  opposite  the  parks  just  as  much  as  a part  of 
that  park  as  anything  else  in  the  park,  and  this  is  the  customary 
thing  to  do  in  other  cities. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  proper  to  have  an  arbitrary  80- 
foot  sky  line  for  all  the  parks  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  we  have  an  arbitrary  sky  line  as  to  buildings 
here. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  the  building  is  of  a certain  size, 
and  that  is  done  from  the  standpoint  of  art.  For  instance,  take 
Rock  Creek  Park:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  nowhere  around  Rock 
Creek  Park  should  there  be  a building  more  than  80  feet  high? 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  that  is  perfectly  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  do? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

CARE  OF  SMITHSONIAN  GROUNDS. 

The  Chairman.  “For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
Smithsonian  Grounds,  $3,000.”  What  constitutes  the  Smithsonian 
Grounds  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  Smithsonian  Grounds  are  located  between  Sev- 
enth and  Twelfth  Streets  and  between  B Street  north  and  B Street 
south. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  lost  about  half  of  that  now  that  you 
will  not  have  to  maintain. 

Col.  Ridley.  No;  about  one-eighth  of  it.  I suppose.  It  contains 
58  acres. 


CARE  OF  JUDICIARY  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  “ For  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Judiciary 
Park,  $2,500.” 

Col.  Ridley.  Judiciary  Park  is  between  Fourth,  Fifth,  D,  and  G 
Streets  NW  and  contains  19  acres.  This  money  is  used  for  the  ordi- 
nary maintenance  and  is  spent  in  about  the  same  wav  as  in  Lafayette 
Park. 


LAYING  CEMENT  AND  OTHER  WALKS  IN  VARIOUS  RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  “For  laying  cement  and  other  walks  in  various 
reservations,  $2,000.”  What  have  you  been  able  to  do  in  that  regard  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  made  various  repairs  to  the  walks  through- 
out the  parks.  In  addition  we  have  put  in  10  crosswalks  containing 
about  240  square  yards  across  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SW.  It  has 
principally  been  expended  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
existing  walks. 

BROKEN -STONE  ROAD  COVERING. 

Mr.  Howard.  Colonel,  there  is  a little  increase  in  the  item  for 
broken-stone  covering  for  parks.  You  estimate  $10,000  this  year, 
and  you  have  been  getting  $3,500. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  this  increase  is  required  because  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  length  of  the  roads  since  the  appropriation  was  fixed 
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at  $3,500.  When  this  appropriation  was  fixed  at  $3,500  in  1908  we 
only  had  about  4 miles  of  road.  Now  we  have  14  miles,  and  the 
roads  are  really  getting  in  very  bad  condition;  and  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  them  properly,  we  will  have  to  catch  up.  In  other 
words,  we  have  been  getting  along  with  too  small  a maintenance 
amount  for  several  years,  and  there  are  at  least  7 miles  of  the  roads 
that  are  getting  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  confined  to  the  parks  inside  of  what  we  would 
call  the  city  limits  proper,  exclusive  of  Eock  Creek  Park? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  exclusive  of  Eock  Creek  Park,  and 
they  are  the  roadways  within  the  park  areas. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  quite  understand,  Colonel,  just  how  this 
item  is  used. 

Col.  Eidley.  This  item  is  used  in  connection  with  the  item  for  oil- 
ing the  roads — for  the  materials  for  our  park  roads. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  a material  item? 

Col.  Eidley.  No,  sir;  not  entirely.  We  also  pay  for  some  labor 
out  of  this;  but  we  buy  all  the  materials,  all  the  broken  stone  we 
need,  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  is  the  increase  required  on  account  of  the  large 
amount  of  improvement  necessary  in  repair  work  or  partly  due  to 
the  increased  cost? 

Col.  Eidley.  The  cost  of  materials  has  also  increased.  For  exam- 
ple, broken  stone  is  probably  about  double  what  it  was  in  1904,  but 
the  great  thing  is  that  the  length  of  the  roads  has  multiplied  about 
four  or  five  times,  so  this  appropriation  has  been  spread  over  the 
roads  as  well  as  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Howard.  I believe  you  stated  the  present  condition  of  the  roads 
is  bad  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  to  keep  them  in  adequate  repair? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir:  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  upkeep. 

CURBING.  COPING,  AND  FLAGGING  FOR  PARK  ROADS  AND  WALKS. 

Mr.  Howard.  “ For  curbing,  coping,  and  flagging  for  park  roads 
and  walks.  $2,000.”  the  same  appropriation  which  has  been  carried 
for  several  years. 

Col.  Eidley.  This  is  the  usual  appropriation.  That  is  used  to  re- 
pair curbing  and  coping  around  the  various  parks  and  for  putting 
in  new  curbing  around  small  reservations  which  are  transferred  to 
the  office. 

Mr.  Howard.  This  expenditure  is  applicable  to  all  the  parks  and 
you  can  apply  it  wherever  necessity  requires  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  there  is  any  necessity. 

CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE,  WEST  POTOMAC  PARK GRADING,  SOILING,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  “For  improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of  West 
Potomac  Park,  including  grading,  soiling,  seeding,  planting,  and  con- 
structing paths,  etc..  $30,000.”  You  have  been  securing  for  several 
years  $25,000. 

Col.  Eidley.  At  the  request  of  the  committee  last  year,  the  money 
for  the  improvement  of  this  park  and  the  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  park  are  this  year  combined  in  one  item,  so  that  whereas  the 
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appropriation  last  year  was  $15,000  for  maintenance  and  $25,000  for 
improvement,  making  a total  of  $40,000,  the  total  estimate  this  year 
is  $30,000,  really  amounting  to  a $10,000  decrease.  This  [indicating] 
shows  the  part  of  the  park  that  is  under  improvement — that  is  to 
say,  is  now  being  improved.  The  remainder  of  it  is  already  im- 
proved. This  extends  up  to  the  railroad  embankment  and  this  is 
the  plan  which  we  are  now  trying  to  follow.  This  double  row  of 
trees  on  both  sides  are  English  elms  and  they  are  all  in.  This  por- 
tion here  [indicating]  was  practically  completed  but  now  is  covered 
with  the  new  Army  and  Navy  Building,  from  here  back  to  Twenty- 
first  Street.  So  that  with  the  money  we  got  last  year  we  are  going 
this  spring  to  try  to  grade,  seed,  and  get  grass  in  there,  as  far  around 
as  we  can  on  this  side — around  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  remain- 
der of  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  the 
planting  in  the  rest  of  the  park. 

Next  year  we  are  asking  for  $30,000,  and  it  will  require  about  $15,000 
of  that  for  maintenance  and  we  will  have  $15,000  only  for  improve- 
ment. We  expect  to  come  on  around  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  get 
the  west  end  of  the  park  completed  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  expect  to  “come  around  on  this  end  of 
the  park.”  Do  you  mean  that  that  sum  will  be  used  for  planting? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  will  be  used  for  grading  and  putting  top  soil  on  this 
fill  which  has  been  put  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  fill  is  not  completed  yet. 

Col.  Ridley.  Not  quite;  no,  sir;  but  we  are  getting  material  all  the 
time.  For  example,  we  expect  to  get  very  shortly  some  material  from 
the  new  Treasury  Building.  They  have  got  to  excavate  for  a base- 
ment there,  and  we  are  going  to  bring  that  over  here  and  bring  this 
up  to  grade,  and  then  we  have  some  top  soil  which  we  have  saved  at 
various  places  which  we  are  going  to  put  on,  and  then  seed  it,  and 
make  a road  around  here  of  cinders,  so  that  persons  can  drive  around 
there  right  away.  We  will  try  to  do  that  this  year. 

OILING  MACADAM  ROADS. 

Mr.  Howard.  Colonel,  you  are  asking  for  $8,000  for  oiling  or  other- 
wise treating  macadam  roads  as  against  $4,000  last  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  an  increase  of  $4,000  over  the  usual  appropri- 
ation act,  and  this  increase  is  necessary  in  the  same  way  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  item  for  broken  stone  is  necessary,  because  it  is  used  for 
the  same  purposes.  It  is  combined  with  the  stone  for  the  road  cover- 
ing. This  appropriation  was  fixed  a long  time  ago  when  there  were 
only  about  4 miles  of  road  where  now  there  are  14  miles.  The 
road  surfaces  are  in  such  bad  condition  that  we  must  now  catch  up  or 
else  they  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

care  and  improvement  or  east  potomac  park. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  care  and  improvement  of  East  Potomac  Park, 
$50,000,  the  same  appropriation  that  you  received  last  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoavard.  In  that  connection,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  you  whether 
it  is  advisable  to  go  ahead  with  that  work  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
portion  of  this  area  is  being  used  for  cantonment  purposes  by  the 
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Coast  Artillery  and  other  camps  down  there.  Does  not  that  ma- 
terially interfere? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir.  This  park  right  in  here  [indicating]  just 
immediately  east  of  the  railroad  is  occupied  by  all  the  troops  down 
there,  the  artillery  here,  the  infantry  here,  and  we  expect  that  later 
on  another  organization  may  be  here  [indicating].  I understand  the 
Ordnance  Department  want  to  put  in  something  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  this  $50,000  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  want  to  continue  this  clearing  down  here  at  this 
end  below  this  point  [indicating]  and  continue  the  bridle  path  clear 
up  to  this  point  [indicating].  Lay  out  and  grade  and  seed  the  re- 
mainder of  this  18-liole  golf  course.  So  that  with  that  money  we  will 
then  have  all  of  the  clearing  done  for  the  golf  course,  v,  all  of  the 
golf  course  completed,  seeded,  and  ready  to  play  on,  and  we  will 
also  have  this  bridle  path  extended  up  here  [indicating],  and  then  we 
will  possibly  have  a few  tennis  courts  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  the  tip  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  not  planning  to  do  anything  at  the  tip  just 
now'.  We  think  it  is  more  important  to  get  all  of  this  underbrush 
and  scrub  willows  and  things  out. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  gotten  that  tip  so  people  can  walk 
out  to  it  without  going  through  bramble  bushes  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  a sort  of  gravel  road  now  down  to  the  tip,  but 
it  is  not  a surfaced  road. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  the  area  within  that  graveled 
road  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  has  not  been  improved  at  all.  Nothing  has  been 
done  there  on  the  tip. 

MONTROSE  PARK IMPROVEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  “ For  continuing  the  improvement  of  Montrose 
Park,  and  for  its  care  and  maintenance,  $5,000.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  we  authorize  the  taking  down  of  the  old  house — 
the  one  that  stood  in  the  park  there  ? It  has  been  taken  dowTn. 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  so.  You  authorized  a house  to  take  its  place, 
I know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  mistaken? 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  did  authorize  a comfort  station,  but  that  is  on 
the  corner.  This  old  house  stood  right  in  the  front,  in  the  center. 

Col.  Ridley.  I know'.  I do  not  remember  the  house  at  all.  Most 
of  it  was  taken  down  before  I saw  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  house  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  historical 
landmarks  of  Washington  and  of  an  architecture  that  could  be 
emulated  by  modern  architects.  That  may  have  been  the  reason 
for  taking  it  down. 

Col.  Ridley.  Perhaps  so.  I really  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  I w'as  very  much  surprised  the  other  day  when 
coming  by  there  to  see  that  it  had  been  taken  down.  I rather  took 
to  that  old  house;  I thought  it  looked  well. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  with  the  $5,000  ' 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  maintained  the  park  and  put  in  a great 
many  small  trees,  especially  the  planting  along  the  eastern  side. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  next  to  the  cemetery? 
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Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  done  a good  deal  of  planting  along 
there  to  hide  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a lot  of  rhododendrons  there? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir.  We  moved  the  small  house  which  was  in 
the  front  down  by  the  tennis  court,  so  that  it  forms  a kind  of  place  to 
sit  and  watch  the  tennis.  This  hedge  has  been  put  along  there  [in- 
dicating] and  this  hedge  around  here  [indicating]  at  the  entrance. 
The  house  that  was  standing  right  there  [indicating]  has  been  moved 
down  there  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  the  cemetery  wall  [indicating]  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir.  A walk  has  been  completed  from  here  [in- 
dicating] to  there  [indicating]  and  the  planting  has  been  done  along 
here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  time  I was  in  the  park  it  did  not  look 
to  me  like  it  needed  a great  deal  to  be  done,  except  in  the  way  of 
pure  maintenance.  The  beauty  of  that  park  lies  in  the  trees,  grass, 
and  the  roll  of  the  ground. 

Col.  Eidley.  That  is  the  idea,  to  keep  the  park  in  its  natural  state. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  anything  that  is  artificial  about  it.  This 
walk  [indicating]  that  runs  through  there  is  really  a bad  thing,  be- 
cause it  divides  it  squarely  into  two  parts.  This  [indicating]  should 
all  be  open  so  that  you  could  see  through  the  trees,  so  that  the  people 
would  not  have  to  walk  on  the  walk  at  all;  just  walk  around  on  the 
grass.  That  is  what  one  likes  to  do.  There  is  a walk  running  right 
through  here  [indicating]  with  a big  Osage  orange  hedge.  It  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  We  want  to  remove  that  and  leave  this  winding- 
walk.  This  park  will  have  a physical  connection  with  the  Eock 
Creek  Parkway. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  spend  all  of  the  money  that  you  had 
for  the  last  year? 

Col.  Eidley.  We  spent  about  one-half  of  it  up  to  January  1,  and 
we  will  spend  it  all  by  the  1st  of  July. 

PREPARING  CERTAIN  PARKS  FOR  OUTDOOR  SPORTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  placing  and  maintaining 
special  portions  of  the  parks  in  condition  for  outdoor  sports. 
$10,000  ”? 

Col.  Eidley.  That  is  the  usual  item  for  this  purpose.  It  is  to 
provide  equipment  and  prepare  the  grounds  for  the  various  sports 
that  we  have  provided  in  the  parks.  We  now  have,  for  instance, 
four  baseball  diamonds  in  the  White  Lot,  eight  baseball  diamonds  in 
the  Monument  Grounds,  and  one  baseball  diamond  in  West  Potomac 
Park;  one-hole  golf  course  in  west  Potomac  Park;  one  football 
gridiron  in  west  Potomac  Park;  one  cricket  field  in  west  Potomac 
Park,  one  polo  field  in  the  Monument  Grounds,  one  soccer  field,  one 
hurdling  field  in  west  Potomac  Park,  one  cricket  ground  in  the 
Monument  Grounds,  one  hockey  field  in  the  White  Lot,  hurdles  m 
west  Potomac  Park,  and  skating  on  the  basin.  Besides  these,  we 
provide  the  stands  for  our  open-air  concerts,  which  are  held  through- 
out the  cit}7  during  the  summer  months.  For  all  of  those  purposes 
we  provide  the  apparatus  which  belongs  on  the  ground. 

For  example,  we  lay  out  the  tennis  courts,  mark  them,  and  furnish 
the  nets;  on  the  football  grounds  we  lay  out  the  grounds  and  furnish 
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the  goal  posts.  By  the  erection  of  the  temporary  buildings  we  have 
lost  39  tennis  courts.  That  practically  wipes  out  the  tennis  courts 
with  the  exception  of  three  in  Montrose  Park  and  one  in  Garfield 
Park.  On  the  tennis  courts  last  year  we  recorded  68,000  players,  so 
that  the  loss  of  the  courts  is  going  to  be  quite  a blow.  We  have  taken 
the  remainder  of  the  money  alloted  for  this  appropriation  and  are 
now  laying  out  10  courts  in  west  Potomac  Park  on  the  south  side  of 
the  basin.  These  courts  will  not  be  as  good  as  the  courts  we  lost,  but 
they  will  provide  temporary  playing  for  as  many  players  as  they 
have  capacity.  They  are  placed  also  right  adjacent  to  the  bathing 
beach,  so  that  those  who  go  there  can  also  use  the  bathing  beach.  It 
would  really  be  a good  thing  if  this  $10,000  were  doubled  this  year, 
so  that  we  could  place  right  away  20  or  more  courts  in  good  style. 
This  year  there  are  many  thousands  of  people  here  who  will  need 
recreation  and  a great  many  players  who  were  not  here  last  year,  and 
our  capacity  last  year  would  have  been  overtaxed  this  year.  I think 
it  is  a very  important  thing  at  this  time  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
people  by  tilings  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  Is  anything  contemplated  looking  to  supplying 
people  with  canoes  or  rowboats  for  use  on  the  basin? 

Col.  Bidley.  Xo.  We  have  not  taken  that  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  In  nearly  every  park  in  America  that  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  a water  area  the  size  or  half  or  quarter  the  size  of 
the  Tidal  Basin  will  be  found  in  the  summer  time  hundreds  of 
canoes  and  rowboats  used  by  many  hundreds  of  people.  It  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  most  obvious  methods  of  enjoyment  possible. 

Col.  Bidley.  I should  like  very  much  to  combine  something  like 
that  with  this  boathouse.  Of  course,  that  has  not  been  worked  up. 
I imagined  that  it  would  come  up  next. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  tennis  courts  to  cost? 

Col.  Bidley.  Tennis  courts  to  be  made  properly  like  the  ones 
were  in  West  Potomac  Park,  the  very  finest,  cost  about  $500. 

The  Chairman.  Each? 

Col.  Bidley.  Yes,  sir.  With  $10,000  we  could  make  20  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  making  them;  have  you  a place 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed? 

Col.  Bidley.  We  have  to  guess  about  that.  We  are  making  them 
now,  I think,  in  a perfectly  safe  place ; I hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Where  ? 

Col.  Bidley.  Over  here  [indicating]  by  the  bathing  beach. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  put  in  enough  tennis 
courts  at  some  proper  place  to  make  up  for  all  those  that  have  been 
discarded  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  $500  per  court. 

Col.  Bidley.  $20,000  will  fix  them  all  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  if  that  item  were  $20,000  instead  of  $10,000, 
it  would  restore  the  tennis  court  plan? 

Col.  Bidley.  Xo,  sir;  because  we  have  a good  many  people  who 
use  these  other  sports  whom  we  have  to  take  care  of,  and  $20,000 
would  be  needed  to  replace  the  39  courts  which  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  true  if  you  were  going  to  make 
courts  that  represented  the  last  word  in  tennis  courts.  Those  were 
clay  courts  that  had  been  filled  and  then  rolled 

Col.  Bidley  (interposing).  And  underdrained,  too. 
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The  Chairman.  Now.  in  point  of  fact,  you  can  make  tennis  courts 
and  keep  them  through  the  season  for  a very  much  less  sum  of  money 
than  that. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  just  the  trouble.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  we  should  spend  that  money  just  because  we  are 
in  a hurry.  The  question  is  why  should  we  not  build  them  so  they 
can  stay. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  probably  make  50  grass  courts  that 
would  cost  only  a few  thousand  dollars,  and  by  having  that  number 
of  grass  courts  you  would  not  have  enough  play  on  them,  perhaps, 
to  destroy  your  sod.  At  least,  it  would  last  a year.  Is  that  not 
better  than  undertaking  inadequately  to  do  at  a cost  of  $500  per 
court  what  it  is  so  much  desired  should  be  done? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  now  constructing  courts  over  here  in  West 
Potomac  Park  for  less  money  than  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  they  cost? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  not  finished  them,  but  I think  they  will  cost 
about  $200  or  $300. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  making  permanent  courts  there. 

Col.  Ridley.  They  are  permanent,  but  they  will  not  be  the  best. 
The  value  of  a court  depends  upon  the  total  amount  of  time  that 
you  can  play  on  it  during  the  year.  I suppose  those  courts  which 
were  in  Potomac  Park  last  year  were  worth  just  twice  as  much  as 
the  ordinary  court  that  is  not  underdrained.  In  other  words,  rainy 
weather  not  only  spoils  the  court  for  a day,  but  probably  for  two  or 
three  days,  but  an  underdrained  court  will  dry  immediately  when 
the  sun  shines. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a good  turf  court  where  there  is 
natural  drainage — that  is,  where  the  ground  is  not  sunken — you  can 
usually  play  on  that  court  all  the  time  during  the  season. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  I have  thought  of  those  grass  courts,  and  I 
think  we  will  make  some  of  them.  A good  turf  court  requires  a good 
deal  of  construction,  too.  It  has  to  be  good  turf. 


Monday,  April  8,  1918. 

MERIDIAN  HILL  PARK.  RETAINING  WALLS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ To  continue  construction  of 
necessary  retaining  walls  in  Meridian  Hill  Park,  and  grading  inci- 
dent thereto,  $50,000?” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  park  is  on  Sixteenth  Street  between  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  and  Euclid  and  W Streets.  It  contains  11.4  acres. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  completed  is  that  wall  and  how  neces- 
sary is  it  to  continue  it  at  this  time?  Is  it  necessary  to  continue  this 
wall  construction  in  order  to  save  any  money  in  its  building? 

Col.  Ridley.  I can  not  say  that  there  would  be  any  saving. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  testified  by  your  predecessor, 
as  I recall,  that  it  was  necessary  to  put  in  certain  work  because  of 
the  contracts  that  had  been  entered  into  or  because  of  some  plan  in 
connection  with  the  building  of  these  retaining  walls.  If  that  is 
true,  there  is  reason  for  continuing.  If  it  is  not.  then  this  is  a bad 
time  to  spend  money  on  that  park. 
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Col.  Ridley.  The  work  on  the  wall  is  being  done  by  contract.  The 
style  of  the  work  has  been  developed  by  the  contractor.  The  only 
possible  thing  that  I can  see  which  would  be  caused  by  delay  would 
be  that  this  contractor  might  go  out  of  business  and  we  would  lose 
his  experience.  However,  I think  that  is  more  imaginary  than  real. 
It  could  be  developed  again  or  these  walls  could  be  copied  and  some- 
body else  take  up  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  have  you  finished  the  wall  along  Six- 
teenth Street? 

Col.  Ridley.  All  of  this  small  wall  [indicating]  which  goes  along 
the  sidewalk  is  finished  from  Euclid  Street  down  to  the  lower  level, 
about  300  feet  from  W Street.  The  high  retaining  wall  is  finished 
from  the  north  entrance  on  Sixteenth  Street  down  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  south  entrance.  With  the  money  which  remains  from 
last  year  we  are  going  to  enter  into  a contract  very  shortly  for  com- 
pletion of  the  outer  shell  of  this  south  entrance.  The  money  we  are 
asking  for  this  year  would  be  used  in  building  the  south  entrance  and 
just  as  much  of  this  wall  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  is  necessary  to  finish  that  wall 
along  Sixteenth  Street  and  that  outer  shell,  not  the  interior  arrange- 
ment at  all? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  money  we  have  now  will  complete  this  outer  shell 
[indicating,]. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  need  to  go  dowm  and  finish 
the  wall  on  Sixteenth  Street? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  do  not  want  to  finish  it  just  now.  This  area  here 
[indicating]  has  been  the  subject  of  some  study.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  proposed,  at  one  time  or  another,  to  put  in  a monument 
there  [indicating] . What  we  want  to  do  is  to  improve  this  part  here 
[indicating] , which  is  the  backbone  of  the  park,  and  provide  the  ter- 
race from  which  the  view  from  the  park  is  given.  With  the  money 
we  are  asking  for  this  year  we  would  like  to  entirely  complete  the 
south  entrance  [indicating]  and  just  as  much  of  that  cross  wall 
[indicating]  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  finish  that  entrance  without  this  money? 

Col.  Ridley.  No;  just  put  in  the  outer  facing  or  the  outer  shell. 
This  includes  an  entrance  which  goes  up  with  steps  on  the  inside. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  be  the  cost  before  you  get 
through  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  recently  made  an  estimate  on  it,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  it  will  cost  nearly  $600,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  do  it  at  the  present  prices? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir.  I expect  that  the  prices  will  be  very  consid- 
erably reduced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  should  wait  until  they  are? 
Why  should  we  spend  a couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
money  developing  a park  that  when  developed  presents  only  a very 
restricted  area  for  use,  however  beautiful  it  may  be,  at  a time  when 
all  the  energies  and  all  the  money  of  America  is  needed  in  the  war? 

Col.  Ridley.  Mr.  Chairman.  I can  not  say  anything  against  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  ground  last  year  was  loaned  to 
people  for  vegetable  gardens,  and  how  much  is  available  this  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I have  not  the  figures  for  last  year. 
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The  Chairman.  I understand  that  some  of  the  colored  people  have 
used  a part  of  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir:  some  of  this  [indicating]  was  used  for  gar- 
dening purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  top  should  not  be 
used  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  None  at  all.  This  top  part  here  [indicating]  could 
be  devoted  to  that  this  year  just  as  well  as  not.  It  is  not  developed 
in  any  way  }^et;  in  fact,  when  the  development  goes  on  this  part 
[indicating]  will  have  to  be  moved  over  to  this  side  in  order  to  level 
up  the  park.  Of  course,  I hate  to  see  the  development  stop,  and  we 
ought  to  go  along  with  it,  having  once  started;  but  it  is  a fact  that 
the  prices  are  higher  now  and  the  work  will  be  more  expensive  if 
done  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  also  a fact  that  in  Washington  the  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  a great  deal  of  concrete  building  and  is  needing  to 
do  more,  and  that  all  of  the  additional  work  you  put  on  is  just  that 
much  more  of  a labor  being  carried  here  locally  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  concrete  work,  you  do  not  think  that  you 
could  go  ahead  with  the  development  of  the  park  in  any  other  way 
than  by  completing  that  wall  at  this  time? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  do  a very  considerable  amount  of 
work  up  here  [indicating]  in  developing  this.  We  could  grade  this 
and  get  it  leveled  up  and  do  this  planting,  which  would  be  in  some 
respects  very  desirable,  because  the  planting  goes  right  along  and  the 
sooner  you  start  it  the  more  nearly  you  bring  that  part  to  completion 
with  the  rest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Would  that  be  done  at  greatly  increased  prices? 

Col.  Ridley.  No;  the  prices  of  planting  are  not  so  much  in  excess 
of  those  of  ordinary  times  as  for  the  concrete  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  sooner  you  started  the 
planting  the  sooner  the  park  will  be  completed.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  develop  your  planting  scheme? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  planting,  of  course,  is  put  in  small 
and  has  to  grow,  and  you  would  get  that  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  do  the 
planting  and  grading  alongside  the  wall  completed  on  Sixteenth 
Street  ? That  is,  the  part  which  is  the  worst  eyesore  now  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  putting  in  this  year  as  much  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  cliff  above  the  retaining  wall  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  should  be  done,  too.  We  have  a small  item  in 
this  bill  further  on  for  the  necessary  planting  of  $5,000.  That  is 
exactly  what  we  propose  to  do;  this  [indicating]  and  along  here 
[indicating]  right  along  the  edge  of  the  wall  from  the  Sixteenth 
Street  side;  that  will  have  a finished  appearance.  In  fact,  the 
planting  will  cover  up,  to  a considerable  extent,  that  high  retaining 
wall,  and  that  on  top  will  give  it  a finished  appearance. 

The  Chairman.  Behind  the  retaining  wall  is  a cliff.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  are  going  to  cut  that  down.  Some  of  it  is  higher 
than  the  retaining  wall. 

Col.  Ridley.  You  mean  the  low  retaining  wall? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I mean  back  of  the  retaining  wall. 
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Col.  Ridley.  Between  the  two  entrances.  That  is  pretty  level  near 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  Chairman.  I would  say  that  there  was  6 feet,  as  I recall  it, 
where  the  ground  is  higher  than  the  wall.  I may  be  mistaken,  but 
I do  not  think  I am. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  will  not  affect  the  planting  ? 

The  Chairman.  Xo;  but  it  will  affect  the  ugliness  of  the  appear- 
ance, if  I am  correct  in  my  memory. 

Col.  Ridley.  You  do  not  mean  down  here  [indicating],  where  we 
get  near  the  south  end  of  the  wall? 

The  Chairman.  Probably  so. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  would  hide  that  by  this  planting  that  goes  right 
along  here  [indicating]. 

CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  WILLOW  TREE  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  care  and  maintenance  of 
Willow  Tree  Park,  $1,500.”  That  is  the  alley  that  was  made  into 
a park  at  very  great  expense  by  order  of  Congress  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  $1,500  is  the  usual  amount  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes ; that  is  the  usual  appropriation. 

improvement  of  reservoir  park. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished  the  work  at  the  old  reservoir, 
Wisconsin  Avenue  and  R Street? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  we  have  finished  all  of  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  park  and  done  some  little  planting.  We  are  not  asking  for 
any  more  money. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  I want  to  find  out  whether  you 
have  finished  that  work. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  finished  all  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spent  all  of  the  money  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  [indicating]  is  the  reservoir  with  a 
concrete  walk  around  it.  These  walks  [indicating]  have  all  been 
graded.  The  trees  have  been  planted  here  [indicating]  and  the  only 
thing  that  remains  to  be  done  is  the  development  of  some  planting. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  any  walks  there?  [Indicating.] 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  not  a walk;  that  is  just  a flower-bed  treat- 
ment on  that  little  point  that  sticks  out.  We  are  going  to  put  in  some 
vines  around  the  lower  edge  of  the  reservoir  so  that  it  will  cover  the 
concrete.  From  that  reservoir  you  get  the  finest  view  of  anywhere 
in  the  city;  you  can  see  clear  down  the  Potomac  River. 

MOVING  OUT  SEA  WALL,  WEST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  continuing  moving  out  the 
sea  wall  on  the  river  side  of  West  Potomac  Park*,  $20,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  wall  was  started  by  the  District  engineer  officer 
in  connection  with  the  harbor  work  and  was  taken  up  at  about  this 
point  by  my  office  [indicating],  to  be  continued  down  here  to  this 
point  [indicating]  about  3,500  feet.  So  far,  we  have  done  all  the 
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trenching*  required  for  the  wall  and  put  in  942  feet  of  subbase  con- 
sisting of  riprap  which  is  put  in  here,  on  which  the  top  wall  goes. 
This  spring  we  are  going  to  continue  the  work  of  putting  in  the  sub- 
base  and  expect  that  we  will  put  in  about  1,300  feet. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  gain  by  this  wall?  I do  not  mean 
land.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  wall  ? 

Col.  Kidley.  They  expected  to  put  that  wall  down  here  [indicat- 
ing] to  eliminate  this  angle  down  here  [indicating] , in  which  there  is 
shoaling  and  deposits  along  the  shore  and  give  a natural  sweep  to  the 
current  so  that  it  would  clean  it  [indicating] . 

The  Chairman.  You  have  done  that? 

Col.  Kidley.  They  intended  to  bring  it  down  here.  That  would 
have  made  an  angle  here  [indicating]  instead  of  a smooth  curve  com- 
ing down  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  make  that  curve  wherever  you  want  to; 
you  can  go  clean  down  to  the  lower  end  of  West  Potomac  Park  or 
you  can  make  that  curve  right  into  the  shore  at  any  place  you  want? 

Col.  Kidley.  If  you  make  it  at  most  any  place  here  [indicating]  it 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  Easbys  Point  sewer  is  along  here  [in- 
dicating] and  it  comes  along  here  [indicating].  If  you  bring  it  in 
here  [indicating]  it  makes  the  same  angle  that  you  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing,  proposing  to  increase  their 
program  as  to  the  amount  of  wall  to  be  built  there  ? 

Col.  Kidley.  We  are  doing  a part  of  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  The}^  had  plans  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  filling  in  of  the  deposits  and  interfering  with  the  channel.  Have 
their  plans  been  modified  or  enlarged  by  you? 

Col.  Kidley.  Their  plans.  I think,  intended  to  stop  right  here 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  the  sewer? 

Col.  Kidley.  The  sewer  was  not  there  then.  My  office  got  an 
appropriation  to  extend  that  sewer.  Their  plan  intended  to  bring 
it  right  in  here  [indicating],  the  District  Engineer  Office,  the  river 
and  harbor  people. 

The  Chairman.  What  I should  like  to  know  is  whether  your  office 
has  changed  its  view  or  whether  this  is  the  same  proposition  that 
Col.  Harts  presented  to  us? 

Col.  Kidley.  It  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  not  been  enlarged? 

Col.  Kidley.  Not  a bit. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  whole  of  it  cost? 

Col.  Kidley.  $77,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  get  besides  the  cleaning 
effect  on  the  channel  in  the  way  of  land,  and  was  not  that  really 
the  moving  cause  for  it? 

Col.  Kidley.  We  will  get  about  12  acres  of  land  here  [indicating], 
and  that  will  give  us  the  land  for  prolonging  this  Kock  Creek- 
Potomac  Parkway.  ♦ 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  moving  cause  and  was  not  the 
river  the  excuse? 

Col.  Kidley.  It  must  have  been  a combination  of  the  two.  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  say  whether  one  or  the  other  was  the  moving  cause. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  by  it? 
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Col.  Ridley.  So  far  as  the  park  is  concerned,  to  increase  the  width 
of  this  portion  [indicating]  between  the  road  and  the  wall.  The 
parkway  comes  down  here  [indicating]  and  then  it  extends  down 
under  the  proposed  Memorial  Bridge,  according  to  the  approved 
plans  for  that  development.  That  gives  about  12  acres  of  land  ad- 
ditional to  the  park  and  gives  a smooth  seawall  along  the  edge  of 
the  park  and  provides  the  land  for  the  driveway  which  comes  down 
here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  it  the  thought  of  the  District  engineers  that 
the  narrowing  of  the  channel  would  increase  the  scour  of  the  stream 
and  tend  to  deepen  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  No;  it  would  direct  the  current  along  the  sides. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  testified  last  year  that  this  would  cost 
$52,500  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  had  that  refigured.  I do  not  like  to  present 
estimates  based  on  prices  which  are  entirely  out  of  date  and  try  to 
give  the  idea  that  those  prices  are  going  to  hold.  You  can  not  do  it. 
When  a project  like  this  has  been  figured  back  when  prices  were 
normal  you  have  to  refigure  it  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pay.  There  has  been  no  change  in  that  wall  since  it  was  adopted. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  $15,000  was  supposed  to  finish  this  wall 
work  proper  after  you  got  the  $22,500  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  asking  $20,000,  and  it  will  take  $20,000  more. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  quotation  from  the  hearing  of  Col. 
Harts : 

Mr.  Sheblky.  The  $22,500  will  finish  this? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  We  will  need  $15,000  more 

Mr.  Sheriey.  You  have  made  the  extension  at  the  Easbys  Point  sewer? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  not  been  quite  finished,  but  practically  done. 

Mr.  Sherley.  You  will  finish  it  with  the  money? 

Col.  Harts.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sherley.  Will  you  have  any  money  left? 

Col.  Harts.  No,  sir.  We  had  to  help  them  out  a little  bit  with  some  of  the 
other  money. 

. Mr.  Sherley.  What  other  money? 

Col.  Harts.  We  had  the  money  for  this  base,  $12,000.  They  lacked  some- 
thing like  a few  hundred  dollars  of  finishing  their  project.  “We  had  to  complete 
the  wall  ourselves.  They  finished  the  sewer,  but  we  had  to  carry  the  wall  across 
over  the  sewer.  It  just  carried  us  through  without  any  trouble. 

You  say  that  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  for  $15,000? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more  will  be  needed? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  will  take  $20,000  more  after  this  appropriation: 
$40,000  corresponds  to  the  $15,000  which  Col.  Harts  spoke  of  in  the 
hearing. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a 300  per  cent  increase  in  cost  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  not  an  increase  in  the  total  cost. 

The  Chairman.  No.  I am  talking  about  just  the  same  work  that 
he  was  talking  about.  He  said  that  it  would  take  $15,000  to  finish 
the  stone  wall  there.  That  does  not  mean  the  filling  in,  grading,  and 
everything  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  it  will  cost  $40,000  to  do  this  work, 
and  I ask  you  why  it  should  cost  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

Col.  Ridley.  I do  not  know  why  it  is,  but  we  have  this  estimate. 
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The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  check  his  figures  and  then  put  a 
statement  in  the  record,  so  that  if  we  go  any  further  into  this  matter 
we  can  know  where  we  are  going  to  come  out  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

When  Col.  Harts  appeared  before  the  committee  in  January,  1917,  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  work  was  $52,500  and  the  work  had  only  been 
started.  The  figures  available  at  that  time  to  him,  therefore,  were  based  on 
quantities  of  riprap  stone  for  the  base,  estimated  as  well  as  could  be  done.  For 
work  of  this  kind  with  variable  quality  of  soft  river  bottom,  the  riprap  required 
to  secure  a stable  base  is  variable.  It  has  been  found,  however,  as  the  trench- 
ing and  base  work  proceeded  that  instead  of  using  about  5 yards  of  riprap  to 
the  foot  there  will  be  required  6.6  yards.  Moreover,  Col.  Harts’s  figures  did 
not  take  into  consideration  the  large  increase  in  cost  of  labor  which  has  come 
since  his  hearing  was  held.  This  has  been  about  58  per  cent  for  common  labor. 
There  will  also  be  an  increase  in  cost  of  stone  of  at  least  25  per  cent.  Col. 
Harts’s  statement  at  the  hearing  last  year,  that  it  would  cost  $15,000  to  com- 
plete, was  evidently  based  on  the  difference  between  the  total  esimate  which  he 
had  in  mind  and  the  amounts  of  money  which  had  been  appropriated  and  re- 
quested. The  length,  character,  and  location  of  the  wall  have  not  been  changed 
from  that  originally  presented  to  the  committee.  The  present  estimate  for  the 
work  is  $77,500.  This  is  based  on  present  prices  for  labor  and  material  and 
quantities  found  necessary  by  experience.  It  represents  an  increase  of  about 
48  per  cent  over  that  given  to  the  committee  last  year.  If  this  work  extends 
beyond  the  period  of  the  war  there  will  no  doubt  be  a reduction. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Suppose  this  were  not  granted,  in  what  condition 
would  it  leave  you  ? Do  you  think  there  is  any  immediate  necessity 
for  the  completion  of  that  wall  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  necessity 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Where  are  you  now  in  the  work? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  right  here  [indicating  on 
map]  ; the  trench  work  for  the  entire  wall  has  been  done,  and  they 
have  put  in  a sub-base,  which  consists  of  riprap,  for  a distance  of 
940  feet.  In  other  words,  they  are  doing  the  same  class  of  work 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Suppose  you  did  not  do  that  this 
year,  what  would  happen  then  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  I do  not  know  that  anything  would  happen.  . 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  ice  do  any  damage  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  the  top  stones  of  the  wall  were  moved  back 
from  some  of  this  wall  that  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  ice  tore  out  quite  a number  of  large  trees  along 
there  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  along  the  bank.  There  would  not  be  any  par- 
ticular change  if  we  did  not  do  it  this  year,  if  we  did  not  do  the  part 
that  is  estimated  for  this  year,  except  that  the  longer  it  remains  in 
that  condition — well,  I can  not  say  that  there  would  be  any  loss. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  this  ice,  so  far  as»  silting,  growth 
of  weeds,  etc.,  are  concerned,  which  Col.  Harts  seemed  to  think 
might,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  a nuisance,  did  about  as  much 
cleaning  up  as  anything  you  will  do  by  building  the  wall,  did  it  not? 
Did  it  not  do  a lot  of  scouring  along  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  did  some,  but  not  so  much.  This  was  practically 
behind  the  wall. 

The  Chairman.  But  below  the  sewer  outlet  the  ice  cleaned  up. 
did  it  not? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes.  it  did. 
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CARE  OF  CENTER  PARKING  ON  MARYLAND  AVENUE  NE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  care  of  the  center  parking 
on  Maryland  Avenue,  Northeast,  $1,000.” 

Col.  Eidley.  This  parking  is  located  on  Maryland  Avenue  between 
Stanton  Park  and  Fifteenth  and  H Streets  NE. ; it  is  about  1 mile 
long,  and  this  item  is  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  and  care  of  this 
parking.  It  is  the  usual  item  and  was  all  expended  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  item  as  last,  year  and  last  year  was 
the  first  time  you  had  any  money  for  it  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes;  it  is  the  same  item  as  last  year  and  it  was  all 
expended. 

FIELD  HOUSE  IN  EAST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  finish  your  field  house  in  East 
Potomac  Park  for  the  $100,000  you  have  for  it  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  We  have  that  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  finish  it  for  the  money? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  changing  the  plan? 

Col.  Eidley.  Without  changing  the  plan,  yes,  sir,  except,  you 
understand,  we  are  not  building  the  center  portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  building  what  you  expected  to  build  for 
the  $100,000? 

Col.  Eidley.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  building  that,  because  we  made  a 
contract  last  year  and  it  will  be  completed  for  the  money  which  was 
appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Col.  Eidley.  We  expect  to  complete  it  in  about  three  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  there? 

Col.  Eidley.  The  two  wings  of  the  house  will  be  completed.  These 
wings  contain  dressing  booths,  lockers,  and  shower  baths  for  the 
people  who  go  down  to  the  park  for  recreation  purposes,  one  wing 
containing  facilities  for  men  and  one  for  women. 

OPERATION  OF  FOUNTAINS  IN  UNION  STATION  PLAZA. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  operation,  care,  repair,  and 
maintenance  of  the  pumps  which  operate  the  three  fountains  in  the 
Union  Station  Plaza,  $4,000.” 

Col.  Eidley.  These  pumps  are  located  at  the  Plaza  and  are  oper- 
ated by  electricity;  it  requires  $3,600  for  the  current  for  operating 
the  fountains,  the  remainder  being  used  for  the  care  of  the  pumps. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  plan  been  worked  out  looking  to  the  use 
of  these  fountains  without  being  so  very  costly  ? 

Col.  Eidley.  Estimates  have  been  made  for  connecting  these 
pumps  with  the  Capitol  power  plant,  and  our  estimates  now  make 
it  probable  that  the  connection  could  be  made  for  about  $10,000,  and 
the  probable  cost  of  the  current  from  the  power  plant  would  be 
$2,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  do  you  use? 

Col.  Eidley.  The  water  is  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
then  it  flows  back  from  the  fountains  into  a cistern. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  would  be  used  if  you  connected  it  up  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I will  have  to  insert  that. 

Note, — About  144,000,000  gallons  per  year.  This  figure  was  obtained  from 
measurements  taken  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  questions  were  asked  last  year  and 
we  were  promised  a complete  and  detailed  statement  about  the  mat- 
ter, with  a different  sort  of  a program,  and  we  voted  $4,000  last 
year  very  reluctantly  in  order  to  carry  the  matter  up  to  July  of  this 
year,  by  which  time  we  would  supposedly  know  the  whole  situation, 
but  we  do  not  seem  any  better  off  now  than  we  were  last  year. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  investigation,  I think,  was  carried  far  enough 
to  show  that  this  was  about  as  economical  a scheme  as  fcould  be 
devised. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  as  yet  carefully  estimated  the  cost  of 
making  the  connection  with  the  central  pow  er  plant  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  With  the  Capitol  power  plant? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Col.  Ridley.  I do  not  believe  that  detailed  drawings  have  been 
made;  they  have  only  been  estimated  in  a rough  way.  That  would 
require,  of  course,  surveys  to  show  the  line ; it  would  require  the  usual 
details  of  construction,  etc.  I can  have  that  done  and  I should  have 
it  done  if  I had  known  about  this  thing  before. 

INCREASE  OF  PAY  OF  PARK  LABORERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ To  provide  for  an  increase  of 
25  per  centum  in  the  pay  of  park  laborers,  $25,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  item  was  inserted  to  bring  up  the  value  of  the 
regular  appropriations,  vdiich  have  been  made  for  years,  to  some- 
where near  their  old  value  on  account  of  the  recent  increased  pay  of 
laborers.  Last  year  this  same  item  wTas  inserted,  and  at  that  time  a 
bill  was  pending  giving  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  these 
men — that  is,  the  general  increase  of  10  per  cent — so  that  when  the 
sundry  civil  bill  passed  there  was  provided  an  item  of  $15,000,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  15  per  cent.  The  increase  in  the  pay  which  we 
have  had  to  give  to  the  ordinary  laborer  has  been  such  that,  on  top 
of  the  present  proposed  general  increase  of  $120  a year  figured  for 
the  laborers  at  38  cents  a day,  we  will  need,  in  addition,  this  $25,000 
to  enable  us  to  do  as  much  work  with  our  appropriations  as  we  did 
in  1916. 

The  Chairman.  Was  is  your  pay  of  laborers  now? 

Col.  Ridley.  $2,475  and  $2.75.  In  1916  the  pay  of  the  correspond- 
ing grades  was  $1.60  and  $1.75 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  now? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  are  paying  now  $2,475  and  $2.75  for  common 
labor. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  propose  on  top  of  that  to  give  them 
this  $120? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  their  wages  are  adjusted  to  meet  the  local 
wages.  What  we  propose  to  do  with  this  money  is  simply  to  help 
make  up  the  increase  in  pay  over  the  pay  they  had  when  all  of  these 
appropriations  were  fixed. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  understand  about  this.  Do  they  get  any 
of  this  $120? 
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Col.  Ridley.  They  will  get  a part  of  that  $1*20,  but  that  would  not 
increase  their  present  pay  1 cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  increase  it  $120,  will  it  not? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  because  we  are  directed  in  the  proposed  bill 
to  take  that  into  consideration  when  we  fix  their  wages.  In  other 
words,  if  that  bill  went  into  effect 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  can  fix  their  wages  at  what- 
ever you  please? 

Col.  Ridley.  Absolutely;  and  we  fix  them  at  just  what  we  have  to 
fix  them  according  to  the  local  rates,  and  when  that  bill  goes  into 
effect  we  will  not  pay  them  a cent  more  unless  we  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  this  amount  of  money  is  meant  for  is  to 
increase  the  allowances  for  your  parks? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  read  that  way  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  it  ought  to  read  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  finish  the  work  in  Judiciary  Park, 
for  which  you  got  $15,000,  for  that  amount  of  money  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir ; we  are  advertising  for  that  and  will  let  the 
contract  very  shortly. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  the  work  for  the  amount  of 
money  you  have  got? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  come  about? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  we  expect  to  let  that  contract.  We  will  make 
that  on  a price  per  square-yard  basis  that  will  come  within  the  law ; 
that  is,  the  law  providing  that  no  contract  shall  be  let  for  a higher 
price,  and  I am  informed  that  that  will  probably  be  about  the  price. 

PLANTING  THE  CENTER  PARKING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE. 

The  Chairman.  For  care  of  the  center  parking  in  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  between  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE.,  you  are  asking 
$2,500.  Last  year  we  gave  you  $5,000  for  the  planting.  Is  it  going 
to  cost  $2,500  a year  for  maintenance? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  area  is  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  planting  is  about  1^  miles  long. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  in  acres? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  area  is  6J  acres.  The  maintenance  cost  per  acre 
for  the  various  parks  is  not  uniform.  If  there  is  planting  over  the 
entire  acreage,  then  the  maintenance  is  higher.  Where  you  have  a 
park  with  a good  deal  of  area  of  open  ground  in  it,  the  acreage  cost 
of  maintenance  is  less. 

The  Chairman.  A part  of  this  is  in  grass  and  a part  of  it  is 
planted  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  hedges. 

TIDAL  BASIN  BATHING  BEACH. 

(See  p.  902.) 

The  Chairman.  In  reference  to  the  Tidal  Basin  Bathing  Beach, 
you  came  to  me  some  days  ago,  Colonel,  and  stated  that  you  would 
have  to  have  more  money  if  you  were  to  do  what  was  contemplated 
when  this  $35,000  was  appropriated,  and  you  asked  whether  you 
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should  go  forward  and  incur  a deficit.  I suggested  that  we  would 
soon  take  up  these  hearings,  and  that  then  the  whole  matter  could 
be  presented.  We  will  be  glad  now  to  hear  just  what  is  the  situation 
that  confronts  you. 

Col.  Bidley.  We  have  now  the  design  for  this  bathhouse,  which 
goes  along  in  front  of  the  beach,  and  have  got  bids  on  it.  The  lowest 
bid  we  got  was  about  $33,000,  and  we  figured  it  would  cost  between 
eighteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  bathhouse  as  designed 
provides  for  850  people.  It  is  to  be  built  entirely  of  wood,  with 
lockers,  surrounded  by  a fence,  which  amounts  to  an  open  courtyard 
without  any  roof.  The  minimum  part  of  it  is  covered  by  a roof. 
That  consists  of  service  rooms,  and  there  is  a central  pavilion  with  a 
shelter  on  the  water  side.  So  we  believe  that  the  bathhouse  is  just  as 
simple  as  it  can  be  made  to  provide  the  facilities  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  be  of  wood? 

Col.  Bidley.  Well,  it  is  of  wood  because  that  is  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  enough  cheaper  than  either  pebbledash  or 
concrete  as  to  warrant  the  use  of  it? 

Col.  Bidley.  Well,  it  is  considerably  cheaper.  I do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  enough  cheaper  to  warrant  its  use  if  you  had  the 
money  to  do  it  with  or  not,  I should  prefer  to  have  it  in  stucco  work, 
but  the  style  of  it  is  going  to  be  very  good. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  it  not  be  constructed  of  hollow  tile 
or  thin  concrete?  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  great  strength  in  the 
walls,  and  it  certainly  would  be  very  much  more  sanitary  and  very 
much  more  permanent  if  it  were  constructed  of  something  besides 
wood. 

Col.  Bidley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  mean  that  the  initial  construction  is  cheaper  if 
made  of  wood  than  of  concrete,  but  in  the  long  run  would  it  not  be 
economy  to  build  it  out  of  the  material  suggested  by  the  chairman? 

Col.  Bidley.  Out  of  concrete? 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Bidley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Howt  much  difference  would  there  be  in  the  initial 
cost?  Wood  is  not  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world  now. 

Col.  Bidley.  I have  no  estimate  on  that,  but  I suppose  it  could  be 
built  of  concrete  for  about  twice  what  this  will  cost. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that.  We  are  building  concrete 
buildings  here  for  certainly  not  more  than  a third  greater  cost. 

Col.  Bidley.  But  this  is  a much  smaller  operation  which  always 
costs  more.  The  large  concrete  operations,  using  an  economical  con- 
struction plant,  produce  that  small  increase  yon  have  down  here, 
but,  as  it  is,  that  increase  is  probably  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  the  fence  you  are  building 
back  of  that  structure? 

Col.  Bidley.  A panel  fence.  It  will  have  a very  pleasing  effect 
architecturally. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  do  not  build  a fence  there  that  looks  reason- 
ably well,  it  will  look  like  a stockade. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  do  you  now  estimate  this  plant  will 
cost?  You  started  to  tell  us  about  getting  some  bids  that  ran 
$33,000  for  work  that  you  thought  would  cost  $20,000. 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  estimate  now  that  it  will  cost  $60,000 
to  do  the  whole  thing,  including  the  establishment  of  a purifying 
plant  down  at  the  inlet  basin  and  the  construction  of  the  bathhouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  to  put  a roof  over  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  I should  like  to  insert  that.  It  will  cost  $5,000  for 
the  roof  and  replacing  slat  floor  with  solid  floor. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  a roof  over  it  will  somewhat  accentuate 
the  question  of  the  character  of  the  building? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  it  will  change  the  character  of  the  building, 
but  we  would  put  on,  I feel  sure,  a very  low,  sloping  roof  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  walls.  In  other  words,  this  fence  is  really  a 
side  wall  to  the  building,  and  by  just  setting  posts  at  proper  inter- 
vals, and  putting  on  a low,  sloping  roof,  we  could  still  use  the  same 
walls  at  the  same  cost,  with  just  simply  the  added  cost  of  the  roof. 
The  roof  probably  will  be  a problem,  because  that  is  going  to  be  seen 
by  everybody.  We  would  probably  put  on  a kind  of  slag  roof,  which 
we  can  get  in  different  colors.  Green  would  look  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  a metal  roof  be  particularly  expensive? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  Panama  they  made  a red  tile  in  very  large 
sheets  which  they  used  for  all  character  of  buildings,  and  it  has  a 
very  pleasing  effect. 

Col.  Ridley.  I will  get  the  cost  of  the  different  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  have  to  have  a skylight  in  such  a 
roof  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  probably  not  a skylight,  but  a low  dormer 
projecting  out  from  the  roof  with  a vertical  side  about  half  way  up. 

The  Chairman.  Eyebrow  windows? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  more  desirable. 

The  Chairman.  When  can  you  do  that. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  want  to  complete  this  by  the  15th  of  June.  That 
is  about  the  time  that  the  bathing  season  begins.  We  can  do  it  if 
we  let  the  contract  right  away. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $35,000? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  need  that  much  more  without  consider- 
ing the  roof? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir:  $25,000  without  the  roof. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  roof  would  cost  what,  approximately  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  depends  a great  deal  on  the  kind.  I think  about 
$10,000.  I can  get  those  estimates  in  a very  short  time.  We  do  not 
want  to  guess:  we  want  to  get  it  done  after  the  money  is  appro- 
priated. 

The  Chairman.  Your  showers,  are  they  going  to  have  wood  or 
concrete  floors? 

Col.  Ridley.  Concrete  floors  in  the  shower  baths,  and  in  our  prop- 
osition here  the  toilet  rooms  have  a composite  floor  which  can  be 
washed.  The  rest  of  it  was  figured  on  wood  slats. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  a top  over  it  that  would  be  changed 
to  an  actual  floor? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  that  could  be  made  a solid  floor. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  have  a floor 
that  will  drain  right  through  when  the  people  come  in  with  their 
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wet  clothes.  We  would  probably  have  a solid  walkway  down  here 
[indicating]  and  in  front  of  the  showers  slats,  and  a solid  floor 
where  the  people  dress. 

The  Chairman.  What  frontage  area  would  this  cover  on  the 
Tidal  Basin? 

Col.  Ridley.  One  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  and  6 inches  is 
the  total  outside  limit.  This  is  made  in  such  a way  that  it  follows 
the  curve  of  the  wall,  so  these  units  at  any  time  can  be  added  right 
on  without  any  increased  expense  or  changing  the  design  of  any 
part  of  the  bathhouse — just  follow  the  curve  of  the  wall  and  add  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  height  would  there  be  to*  this  build- 
ing with  a roof? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  shows  a roof  for  the  central  part  and  shows 
how  much  would  be  exposed.  Probably  we  would  need  more  height 
to  get  light  or  put  in  a skylight.  You  can  see  the  front  elevation 
with  a little  parapet  hiding  the  lower  part  of  the  roof.  That  is  all 
that  is  exposed.  That,  I think,  from  the  bottom  is  12  feet  to  the 
top  of  the  roof.  Of  course,  the  floor  is  above  ground  some.  That 
point  there  [indicating]  is  the  level  of  the  floor.  There  are  steps 
down  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  front  toward  the  basin  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  elevation  toward  the  road.  This  [indicating] 
is  toward  the  water.  This  [indicating]  is  a large  sheltered  porch, 
right  along  here,  60  feet  long  and  about  20  feet  wide,  where  people 
can  sit  after  taking  their  bath,  or  people  who  do  not  take  baths  can 
sit  and  watch. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  would  have  the  porch  covered? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  all  covered. 

Mr.  Howard.  Either  the  Government  or  the  concessionaire  down 
there  is  going  to  have  a great  deal  of  property  that  has^to  be  taken 
care  of  in  some  way  or  other — bathing  suits,  which  cost  money, 
towels,  and  so  forth — $2,000  or  $3,000  of  property.  What  provision 
have  you  made  in  this  plan  for  a storeroom  or  place  to  lock  up  this 
stuff  and  protect  it?  This  is  way  down  in  the  park.  When  the 
bathing  suits  were  hanging  up  on  the  line  of  the  old  bathhouse 
they  used  to  steal  them.  There  must  be  some  protection  for  either 
the  Government  or  the  concessionaire. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  two  suit  storage  rooms  here  [indicating] 
13  by  13. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  can  be  locked? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  two  service  rooms  which  could  be 
used  by  the  concessionaire  or  the  Government,  10  by  13  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Howard.  Where  he  has  his  stand  it  looks  like  that  was  all 
open.  What  will  become  of  his  stuff  that  is  left  over  at  night? 

Col.  Ridley.  He  can  put  that  in  one  of  these  service  rooms.  There 
is  plenty  of  storage.  He  will  have  use  of  six  rooms. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  move  it  at  night, 
move  it  every  night? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  this  is  entirely  closed  up  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Howard.  He  can  lock  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Howard.  As  I understand,  you  are  going  to  put  into  the 
record  an  estimate  of  the  additional  cost  on  account  of  the  increase 
in  prices,  and  also  the  cost  of  the  roof? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  Note:  To  construct  the  house  as  originally 
designed  with  wood  walls  and  dressing  areas  not  roofed,  and  to  put 
in  the  purifying  plant  and  construct  the  beach  will  cost  $2,500  more 
than  that  already  appropriated.  To  construct  the  outside  walls  of 
tile  with  stucco  finish  and  to  put  a roof  over  the  whole  thing  will 
cost  $8,000  additional.  So  that  a total  of  $33,000  additional  is 
desired. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  plant  can  you  build  for  $20,000  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I would  reduce  the  capacity  from  850  to  525 ; I would 
cut  off  the  end  of  the  house  about  here  [indicating],  and  cut  this  off 
[indicating]  here  in  the  same  way.  I would  entirely  eliminate  this 
[indicating].  I would  cut  out  the  roof  to  this  part  [indicating]; 
just  leave  the  roof  over  this  [indicating]  and  over  that  [indicating]. 
I would  eliminate  all  these  showers  [indicating] , except  two  near  here 
[indicating],  and  the  plumbing  that  is  incidental  to  it  underneath: 
1 would  eliminate  half  of  the  toilet  facilities;  in  each  place  half  of 
what  we  have.  As  a result  of  that  a person  would  be  able  to  go  down 
there  and  go  in  and  take  a bath.  The  facilities  would  be  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  crowds  that  we  expect,  yet  we  would  still  have  a 
bathhouse.  I feel  that  we  should  not  start  it  unless  we  have  some  ade- 
quate provision  for  taking  care  of  the  people,  and  that  is  the  reason 
that  I came  up  here. 

purification  of  waters  of  twining  lake. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  for  the  purification  of  the 
waters  of  the  tidal  reservoir,  which  }mu  propose  to  call  Twining 
Lake,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bathing  beach,  $15,000.  How 
much  of  this  is  for  purification  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  estimate  was  based  on  purification  costing 

$10,000. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  figured  in  your  statement  a few 
minutes  ago  of  $25,000  additional  for  completion  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  this  $10,000  is  intended  to  operate  the  puri- 
fication plant. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  plant  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Ridley.  The  purification  plant  is  to  be  provided  from  the 
$35,000,  and  this  money  is  for  the  operation  of  that  plant,  $10,000  of 
it.  We  estimate  that  there  enters  the  basin  200,000,000  gallons  of 
water,  and  that  it  will  cost  50  cents  a million  per  day;  that  would  be 
$100  a day  for  the  bathing  season,  and  for  100  days  it  would  be 
$10,000;  then  $5,000  was  estimated  for  keeping  up  the  beach  and 
the  remainder  of  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  your  report,  first,  as  to  what 
was  the  matter  with  the  water,  and,  second,  what  was  necessary  to  do 
to  purify  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  got  that  from  the  public  health  officials. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  they  state? 

Col.  Ridley.  I have  not  the  correspondence  with  me,  but  I can  fur- 
nish you  with  a letter  showing  what  they  did  state  and  also  corre- 
spondence with  the  company,  which  makes  a speciality  of  the  purifi- 
cation of  water  for  reservoir  purposes.  This  is  a chlorination  process, 
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in  which  they  have  a continuous  flow  of  gas  going  into  the  water, 
regulated  by  valves  to  suit  the  flow  of  the  water,  this  gas  being  pro- 
portioned in  the  amount  which  is  recommended  by  the  public  health 
officials  for  the  purification,  and  the  company  guarantees  a reduction 
of  the  unhealthful  germs  in  the  water  to  95  per  cent,  which  is  prac- 
tically pure  water. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  to  call  the  tidal  reservoir  Twin- 
ing Lake? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  provided  for  in  another  section  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause he  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  flushing  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel by  means  of  this  tidal  reservoir ; this  is  called  Twining  Lake  in 
this  item  because  the  other  item  contains  a proviso  for  calling  it 
Twining  Lake. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  simply  a proposal,  then  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  now  called  the  Tidal  Basin,  which  does 
not  mean  much. 

The  Chairman.  It  means  what  it  is. 

Col.  Ridley.  In  that  way ; yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  the  Public  Health  Service  report  to  you  that  the 
waters  at  the  proposed  bathing  beach,  unless  purified,  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  health  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I have  a letter  from  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
reference  to  the  Tidal  Basin,  stating  that  “it  is  a matter  for  very 
grave  consideration,  in  the  opinion  of  this  laboratory,  whether  such 
waters  should  be  considered  safe  for  bathing  purposes  unless  treated 
by  some  method  of  purification. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  are  proposing  an  expenditure  of  $100  a day  in 
an  effort  to  purify  all  water  that  flows  across  the  bathing  beach ; it  is 
very  important  to  do  that,  provided  it  is  necessary;  but  if  it  is  not 
necessary  it  is  just  a waste  of  money. 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  it  has  been  reported  that  the  water  in  the  Tidal 
Basin  was  not  pure,  and  last  year  Congress  provided  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  chlorine  plant  or  for  a purification  plant ; it  was  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  bill  and  was  considered  last  year.  Now,  I as- 
sume that  has  been  definitely  established,  and  I know  that  they  have  * 
reported  that  by  this  chlorine  process  we  can  purify  the  water,  which 
we  are  going  to  do. 

CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MOUNT  VERNON  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  “For  care  and  maintenance  of 
Mount  Vernon  Park,  $1,000.”  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should 
have  this  any  more  than  in  the  past,  when  you  have  asked  for  it  and 
have  been  refused? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir. 

COMMENCING  PLANTING  IN  MERIDIAN  HILL  PARK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  commencing  the  planting 
in  Meridian  Hill  Park,  $5,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  planting  which  I explained  a while  ago 
under  the  other  item,  and  this  will  give  the  wall  a finished  appearance. 

We  want  to  plant  from  here  down  to  here,  then  along  the  ton  of  that 
wall  [indicating].  > 
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PUBLIC  COMFORT  STATION,  STANTON  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  66  For  new  public  comfort  station  in 
Stanton  Park,  $5,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  park  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Maryland 
Avenue  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  YE.,  and  we  want  to  put  a lodge 
in  this  park,  because  it  is  one  of  the  larger  of  our  parks  and  there  is 
no  lodge  within  at  least  a half  mile  of  it.  This  lodge  will  serve  the 
public  to  a very  great  extent  and  will  also  help  our  work  because  it 
provides  a place  for  the  storage  of  a number  of  tools,  so  that  the  men 
can  go  to  this  locality  and  from  this  lodge  house  take  their  tools  with- 
out carrying  them  from  one  place  to  another. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  3tou  consider  that  one  of  the  necessities  for  the 
public  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  this  time? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  a necessity,  but  it  is  no  more  pressing  at  this  time 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  building  these  public  comfort  stations 
as  expensively  as  formerly.  Is  this  amount  of  money  needed  for  a 
public  comfort  station  at  that  point  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  I think  this  will  be  sufficient.  In  other  words, 
we  will  make  a suitable  station  for  the  money,  because  that  has  been 
the  price  of  these  stations  right  along. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  not  recently. 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  one  in  Willow  Tree  Park  which  is  very 
small. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  started  in  a number  of  years  ago  to  building 
partly  underground  stations,  but  you  gave  that  up.  Did  you  say 
that  you  would  also  use  this  building  for  storage  purposes  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Only  for  the  tools  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parks 
in  the  vicinity. 

installing  and  operating  ferry  lines  TO  EAST  POTOMAC  PARK. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “For  installing  and  operating  a 
ferry  line  from  the  vicinity  of  Seventh  and  Water  Streets  to  East 
Potomac  Park,  $10,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  That  ferry  is  needed  to  provide  some  means  for  peo- 
ple coming  into  East  Potomac  Park  who  have  not  automobiles  or 
carriages.  We  propose  to  fix  up  a Government-owned  wharf  down 
on  the  Washington  side  and  run  the  ferry  boat  right  across  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  field  house  which  we  are  now  building.  We  expect 
to  finish  that  field  house,  or  that  portion  of  it  now  under  construc- 
tion, this  summer  or  probably  within  about  three  months,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  have  that  ground  cleared  and  seeded  during  this  coming  fall, 
so  that  by  next  spring  we  can  have  the  field  house  in  operation. 
Then  we  would  come  to  the  means  for  getting  people  down  there. 
The  only  way  now  is  to  walk  down  Fourteenth  Street  from  the 
bridge,  and  these  grounds  are  down  at  the  field  house.  With  this 
ferry  in  there  they  could  come  right  down  the  car  line  to  the  wharf 
there  on  the  Washington  side  and  come  right  across  by  the  ferry 
and  be  in  the  middle  of  the  thing.  It  appears  that  we  will  need 
something  like  that  by  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  sort  of  outfit  did  you  propose  to  use  for  this 

purpose  ? 
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Col.  Ridley.  This  estimate  was  based  on  buying  a gasoline  boat  for 
about  $7,000  and  for  its  operation  at  a cost  of  about  $2,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A gasoline  boat  to  carry  how  many  passengers? 

Col.  Ridley.  My  idea  would  be  to  have  a small  boat  towing  a float 
or  raft  or  a flat- topped  barge.  I have  seen  that  sort  of  outfit  operated 
by  one  man  with  a gasoline  boat,  carrying  20  or  30  people  at  one  load. 
I remember  that  the  ferry  down  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  is  operated  by 
one  man.  He  has  a gasoline  boat  which  tows  a float.  It  is  just  a 
platform,  so  far  as  the  passengers  are  concerned,  with  a railing  around 
it,  carrying  30  or  40  people  across  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  there  any  charge  made  for  the  transportation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  has  not  been  determined. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  bill  for  next  year  this  fund  would  become 
available  by  the  4th  of  March  next  year,  and  you  would  not  need  it 
this  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  that  is  true.  We  would  not  need  it  for  this 
purpose,  but  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  means  for  the 
people  to  go  there  now. 

NEW  SEWERS  IN  THE  SMITHSONIAN  GROUNDS, 

Mr.  Howard.  For  new  sewers  in  the  Smithsonian  grounds  you  ask 
$5,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  Those  sewers  are  asked  for  to  give  surface  drainage 
to  a portion  of  the  Smithsonian  grounds  which  are  not  properly  un- 
derdrained. A part  of  the  grounds  is  properly  drained,  but  this  part, 
where  heating  tunnel  between  the  New  National  Museum  and  the 
Smithsonian  Building  is  located,  is  not  drained,  so  that  the  water  from 
the  ground  gets  into  this  heating  tunnel.  By  putting  in  some  tile 
drains  with  catch  basins  for  taking  the  water  off  this  area  the  filtration 
of  water  into  that  gallery  can  be  prevented.  This  item  was  also  sub- 
mitted last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  injurious  effect  of  that  drainage? 

Col.  Ridley.  Water  drips  in  on  the  steam  pipes  and  makes  a loss 
of  heating  capacity  during  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  a considerable  extent? 

Col.  Ridley.  To  a considerable  extent;  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  one  way 
to  do  it  would  be  to  make  the  top  of  it  waterproof,  but  we  thought  this 
was  the  cheapest  way. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  estimate  that  it  will  take  all  of  this  money  to 
complete  the  project? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

GRADING,  SEEDING,  AND  PLANTING  SECTIONS  C AND  D OF  THE  MALL 
(SEATON  PARK  AND  SEATON  PARK  WEST). 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  commencing  the  grading, 
seeding,  and  planting  of  sections  C and  D of  the  Mall,  formerly 
known  as  Seaton  Park  and  Seaton  Park  West,  $10,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  item  is  inserted  for  commencing  the  planting  of 
the  Mall  at  this  end,  but,  as  you  know,  they  are  now  putting  buildings 
on  this  area,  and,  of  course,  we  could  not  do  anything  with  it  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  want  to  withdraw  this  estimate? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  The  part  of  the  Mall  which  is  just  below  the  Botanic 
Gardens  has  always  been  anything  but  attractive.  Is  it  not  possible 
to  keep  that  part  of  the  Mall  in  better  condition  than  it  has  been  kept  2 

Col.  Bidley.  That  is  what  this  item  was  for. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  particular  area  covers  the  first  block  or  two 
from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  and  they  are  not  building  anything  there. 
That  area  has  never  looked  well.  The  grass  does  not  seem  to  grow 
there.  Of  course,  it  is  not  in  a very  attractive  part  of  the  town ; the 
surroundings  are  very  unattractive,  and,  perhaps,  it  does  not  pay  to 
go  to  much  expense  there. 

Col.  Ridley.  If  we  had  the  money  we  would  not  do  it  right  now, 
because  I am  afraid  there  will  be  some  buildings  put  on  that  area. 
If  I knew  that  there  were  no  buildings  going  up  there  I would  like 
to  make  that  part  look  better,  and  that  is  what  this  money  was  in- 
tended for. 

improvement,  care,  and  maintenance  of  grounds  of  the  executive 
DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  improvement,  care,  and  main- 
tenance of  grounds  of  the  executive  departments,  $1,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  usual  amount.  That  is  for  furnishing 
bedding  plants  for  planting  around  the  Treasury,  the  State,  War, 
and  Navy  Building,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  Build- 
ing, and  other  buildings.  This  is  the  usual  item. 

GROUNDS  OF  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
fertilizers,  and  skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress as  may  be  requested  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Library 
Building,  $1,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  money  is  used  for  furnishing  material  for  plant- 
ing and  preparing  and  taking  care  of  the  grounds.  Last  year  we 
furnished  them  2.700  bulbs  and  2,800  evergreens.  This  is  the  usual 
appropriation. 

TREES,  SHRUBBERY,  ETC.,  FOR  GROUNDS  OF  THE  CAPITOL. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
fertilizers,  and  skilled  labor  for  the  grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Buildings  as  may  be  requested  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Capitol  Building,  $4,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  in  for  furnishing  plants  and  for  setting  them 
out.  Last  year  we  furnished  1,900  bulbs  and  1,200  evergreens. 

IMPROVEMENT  AND  CARE  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  Executive  Mansion  grounds  (within  iron  fence),  $5,000.” 
That,  I presume,  is  for  the  grounds  of  the  Executive  Mansion? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  it  the  same  appropriation  as  was  made  last  year? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  amount  necessary  this  year7 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  this  item,  do  you  care  for  those  grounds7 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  provides  for  their  continual  care. 

SEWERS  IN  WEST  EXECUTIVE  AVENUE. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  a new  one  that  you  have  estimated 
for  for  the  last  three  years.  You  ask  $5,000  for  reconstructing  a 
portion  of  the  sewer  in  West  Executive  Avenue. 

Col.  Ridley.  This  sewer  carries  the  sewage  from  the  White  House 
and  the  State,  War,  and  Navy  Building.  It  is  about  3 feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  we  have  received  several  reports  from  the  District  in- 
spectors that  it  is  in  very  bad  shape  and  falling  in.  We  have  had 
those  fallen  places  repaired,  but  the  sewer  is  so  old  that  we  are  afraid 
it  will  collapse  and  stop  the  flow  of  sewage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  does  this  sewer  discharge? 

Col.  Ridley.  Into  another  sewer  that  goes  across  the  White  Lot 
just  below  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  does  this  particular  sewer  connect  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  sewer  conies  right  around  here  [indicating*], 
and  joins  the  sewer  coming  in  this  direction  [indicating],  and  then 
empties  into  a large  sewer  which  comes  across  here  [indicating]. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  join  that  sewer  directly  up  with  this  large 
sewer  that  runs  across  here  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  your  judgment  that  that  sewer  is  in  such  condi- 
tion that  this  appropriation  is  needed  at  this  time? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so.  I have  not  seen  any  of  these 
places,  but  I have  received  reports  from  the  District  inspector  of 
sewers  and  from  my  own  superintendent  in  which  they  state  that 
the  thing  should  be  reconstructed.  What  we  fear  is  that  the  sewer 
may  collapse  at  any  time,  which  would  stop  the  flow  of  sewage  en- 
tirely, because  there  is  no  other  way  out  there  for  it. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is:  “For  the  employment  of  an 
engineer  bv  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds, 
$2,400.” 

Col.  Ridley.  This  is  the  usual  item  that  has  been  carried  for  many 
years. 

SHOPS  AND  STOREHOUSES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is:  “For  purchase  and  repair  of  ma- 
chinery and  tools  for  shops  at  nursery,  and  for  the  repair  of  shops 
and  storehouses,  $1,000.”  That  is  the  amount  of  the  current  ap- 
propriation ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have,  down  at  our  nurseries  and  propa- 
gating gardens,  shops  for  the  repair  of  the  tools  that  we  use.  We 
have  blacksmith  shops  containing  drills,  lathes,  presses,  etc.,  and 
plumbing  shops  containing  various  machines.  We  also  have  car- 
penter shops.  This  money  is  intended  for  the  repair  of  those  tools 
and  for  keeping  the  buildings  in  repair.  It  is  the  usual  item. 
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EXECUTIVE  MANSION ORDINARY  CARE,  MAINTENANCE,  REPAIR,  FURNISH- 

INGS, ETC.,  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  this  year  $50,000,  as  against  $35,000 
for  last  year,  for  the  ordinary  care,  repair,  and  refurnishing  of  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  for  the  purchase,  maintenance,  and  driving 
of  horses  and  vehicles  for  official  purposes,  etc.  Why  do  you  ask 
this  increase? 

Col.  Ridley.  This  item  was  fixed  at  $35,000  in  1903,  and  it  has 
been  kept  at  that  figure  right  along.  In  that  time  everything  has 
increased  so  much  that  we  are  getting  to  a critical  point,  and  we 
can  not  take  proper  care  of  the  mansion  with  the  money  that  we 
have.  It  is  very  necessary  that  this  increase  be  given  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  1917  you  spent  $1,380  for  salaries,  and  you  carry 
the  same  sum  for  salaries  in  your  detailed  estimates  for  1919,  there 
being  no  change  in  the  specific  salaries  paid  to  these  people  that 
are  employed  in  this  activity.  Now,  will  you  give  in  some  detail 
the  items  that  make  up  this  increase  of  $15,000?  What  are  the 
necessarv  increases  over  last  year,  and  to  whom  is  the  money  to  be 
paid  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  increases  have  not  been  made  in  the  pay  of  the 
people.  We  expect,  however,  - that  their  pay  will  have  to  be  in- 
creased, because  the  building  operations  going  on  in  this  city  are 
paying  such  high  wages  to  people  of  this  class — that  is,  of  the  servant 
class — that  it  will  be  difficult  to  keep  them.  They  can  go  out  and 
get  such  high  wages  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  anybody,  and  we 
have  already  heard  rumblings  of  people  leaving. 

Mr.  Howard.  Practically  all  of  these  employees  get  the  $120  in- 
crease that  has  been  provided.  Would  not  that  meet  the  situation 
to  some  extent  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I do  think  that  would  be  much  more  than  the  increase 
they  have  already.  They  get  the  10  per  cent  increase  now. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  the  increase  in  this  appropriation  attributable  to 
the  increased  price  of  labor  or  material,  or  what  constitutes  the  items 
of  increase  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  items  of  increase  are  for  material  and  labor.  It 
is  not  onty  this  labor  that  is  estimated  for  here,  but  it  is  the  labor 
which  we  have  to  bring  in  to  do  the  work  of  keeping  the  mansion 
in  repair.  This  is  not  the  particular  labor  for  the  operation  of  the 
house,  but  this  increase  is  also  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
materials  and  labor  used  for  making  the  repairs.  Now,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  in  a proper  state  of  repair  with  the  appropriation  that 
we  have.  It  just  runs  down.  This  means  that  when  we  have  to  have* 
something  done  we  bring  in  a carpenter,  plumber,  or  painter  to  do 
the  work.  Of  course,  all  of  that  labor  is  higher  and  all  of  that  mate- 
rial is  higher.  If  this  appropriation  was  appropriate  in  1903,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  very  much  more  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  any  increased  number  of  regular- 
employees  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  any  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
regular  employees  ? 
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Col.  Ridley.  I expect  that  the  pay  of  some  of  the  lower  paid  ones 
will  have  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  ordinarily  you  are  depending  on  the  increase  of 
$120  a year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  what  particular  kind  of  repairing  is  needed  at 
this  time  in  addition  to  what  you  have  been  doing  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  just  at  this  time  I can  not  say  that  anything 
is  particularly  pending.  At  this  time  we  are  only  a part  of  the  way 
through  with  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  We  have  just  expended  $60,000  for  extraordinary 
repairs  and  for  refurnishing  the  Executive  Mansion.  We  are  very 
desirous  of  keeping  the  Executive  Mansion  in  first-class  condition, 
but  I was  wondering  just  what  other  special  repairs  were  needed. 

Col.  Ridley.  There  are  no  other  special  repairs  needed.  This  is 
needed  for  the  upkeep  of  the  money  you  have  invested  in  those  ex- 
traordinary repairs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  in  the  item  of  materials  and  equipment 
you  have  increased  vour  estimate  to  $12,500  over  an  expenditure  in 
1917  of  $4,000. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  for  materials  for  repairs.  As  things  run  there, 
they  go  along  for  several  years,  and  you  find  that  you  are  presented 
with  an  estimate  for  extraordinary  repairs  for  which  there  was  an 
appropriation  of  $60,000.  Now,  that  was  caused  largely  by  the  fact 
that  this  appropriation  has  been  too  small  for  keeping  up  those 
things. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  have  you  in  mind  that  needs  extraordinary 
repair? 

Col.  Ridley.  There  is  nothing  that  needs  extraordinary  repair,  but 
something  will  be  required  next  year,  and  it  will  keep  accumulating 
and  accumulating  until  finally  you  will  have  to  appropriate  $60,000 
for  extraordinary  repairs  because  the  Executive  Mansion  is  not  prop- 
erly kept  up.  In  the  meantime  things  get  in  a very  bad  and  undesir- 
able condition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  increasing  the  three  items  of  material  and 
equipment,  repairs,  and  supplies  from  $8,500  to  $23,500. 

Col,  Ridley.  Well,  it  is  pretty- hard  to  say  on  a thing  like  this  what 
will  be  required.  Of  course,  I know  what  things  are  to  be  taken  care 
of,  and  it  is  a very  large  establishment.  I can  not  say  right  now  that 
there  is  anything  needed,  because  this  money  is  not  for  extraordinary 
repairs,  but  is  needed  for  the  regular  upkeep  of  the  mansion. 

Mr.  Howard.  It  is  customary  to  paint  the  Executive  Mansion  each 
year,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  do  a lot  of  painting. 

Mr.  Howard.  I mean  the  exterior  of  it. 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  not  each  year,  although  we  do  a lot  of  paint- 
ing on  it  each  year.  The  painting  was  provided  for  in  those  ex- 
traordinary repairs. 

FUEL  FOR  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  AND  GREENHOUSES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  fuel  for  the  Executive  Man- 
sion and  greenhouses,  $6,000.” 
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Col.  Ridley.  That  estimate  is  the  same  as  the  last  appropriation, 
and  we  had  a deficiency  of  $2,000.  That  was  on  account  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  coal,  and  we  suggest  that  that  item  be  made  at 
least  $8,000  for  next  year. 

EXECUTIVE  MANSION  GREENHOUSES,  CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  care  and  maintenance  of 
greenhouses.  Executive  Mansion,  $9,000.'’ 

Col.  Ridley.  The  usual  amount  is  estimated  for  next  year.  There 
are  16  of  those  greenhouses,  which  are  used  for  raising  flowers  and 
ornamental  plants  for  the  Executive  Mansion. 

REPAIR  OF  EXECUTIVE  MANSION  GREENHOUSES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  repairs  to  greenhouses. 
Executive  Mansion,  $3,000.*’  That  amount  has  been  carried  for 
several  years. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  usual  appropriation  for  the  repair 
and  maintenance  of  those  greenhouses. 

reconstructing  executive  mansion  greenhouse. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  reconstruction  of  one  green- 
house, Executive  Mansion,  $1,000.’*  You  have  been  asking  that 
since  1916. 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  one  greenhouse  which  is  in  very  bad  shape. 
It  can  not  be  repaired  much  more,  and  it  is  practically  falling  to 
pieces.  Those  greenhouses  were  moved  down  there  about  16  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  now  reconstruct  that  greenhouse  for 

$1,000? 

Col.  Ridley.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  definitely:  1 think 
we  can. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  not  help  you  to  appropriate  $1,000,  the 
amount  you  have  asked  for  several  years  past,  unless  you  could  re- 
construct the  houses  for  that  sum  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Those  houses  are  made  up  in  units  and  can  be  built 
from  the  ends.  In  other  words,  we  can  chop  a house  right  in  two  and 
build  half  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  not  be  carrying  out  in  good  faith  the 
purposes  of  the  appropriation  if  you  did  that  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  If  we  are  restricted  to  the  whole  thing,  that  is  prob- 
ably so.  but  you  know  sometimes  you  can  find  ways  to  do  what  you 
have  to  do  in  the  case  of  an  emergency. 

lighting  the  executive  mansion,  grounds,  and  greenhouses. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is.  “For  lighting  the  Executive  Man- 
sion. grounds,  and  greenhouses,  including  all  necessary  expenses  of 
installation,  maintenance,  and  repair,”  and  you  are  asking  for  $8,600, 
which  is  the  current  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes.  sir;  this  is  the  usual  annual  appropriation,  and 
it  is  all  needed. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  get  through  on  this  appropriation? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  left  last  year  $137.69. 

LIGHTING  PUBLIC.  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ Lighting  the  public  grounds,”  and 
vour  estimate  is  $22,300,  which  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
1018? 

Col.  IIidlev.  Yes,  sir.  This  estimate  is  based  on  actual  contracts 
and  prices,  so  it  comes  out  just  about  even. 

HEATING  OFFICES,  LODGES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  “ For  heating  offices,  watchmen’s 
lodges,  and  greenhouses  at  the  propagating  garden,”  $3,820? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  had  a deficiency  of  $1,500? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  1 think,  to  avoid  a deficit,  we  should  have 
this  year  at  least  $5,000  for  this  item. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  attributable  to  the  increased  cost  of  fuel? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a deficiency  this  year  of  $1,500,  and 
that  would  be  an  addition  of  about  $1,200  for  next  year. 

GOVERNMENT  TELEGRAPH  LINE. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “Telegraph  to  connect  the  Capitol 
with  the  departments  and  Government  Printing  Office:  For  care  and 
repair  of  existing  lines,"  $500,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current 
appropriation  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  This  telegraph  connects  the  Capitol  with 
the  various  Government  departments.  The  batteries  are  in  my  office, 
ami  the  employee  who  takes  care  of  the  line.  It  requires  about  $500  a 
year.  We  had  left  over  last  year  08  cents. 

Cr.  Howard.  Is  this  telegraph  line  in  use  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  used.  We  do  not  have  any  connection  at 
our  office,  but  whenever  it  gets  out  of  order  we  get  the  complaint.  We 
keep  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Where  is  it  utilized  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  goes  to  practically  all  the  departments  as  well  as 
the  Capitol.  I do  not  think  it  is  here  on  the  House  side. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  the  departments  maintain  their  connections? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a man  who  maintains  the  line, 
keeps  it  up.  Most  all  of  if  is  underground,  except  two  short  aerial 
'connections.  I think  it  is  necessary,  especially  at  this  time.  The 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  uses  it  a great  deal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  should  they  use  the  telegraph  line  when  they 
have  telephones? 

Col.  Ridley.  For  the  purpose  of  secrecy. 

CARE  OF  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ Washington  Monument,”  $8,820, 
which  is  the  amount  of  your  current  appropriations? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Howard.  Do  T understand  that  you  have  three  watchmen  dur- 
ing the  day  and  three  at  night  in  addition  to  these  other  employees? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  one  on  each  shift.  There  are  three  shifts. 

Mr.  Howard.  Eight-hour  shifts? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  appropriation  all  used? 

Col.  Ridley.  In  1917  we  expended  all  except  $8.  We  had  220,000 
visitors  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  that  an  increase? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  I think  that  is  about  the  usual  number. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “For  fuel,  lights,  oil,  waste,  pack- 
ing, tools,  matches,”  and  so  forth,  for  which  you  ask  $3,000,  but  you 
had  a deficit  of  $2,000,  as  I understand  it? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  due  somewhat  to  some  extraordinary  plumb- 
ing repairs  that  we  had  to  make  which  were  unforeseen,  but  most  of 
it  was  due  to  the  increased  price  of  coal  in  operating  the  elevator.  I 
think  in  order  to  avoid  a deficit  you  should  make  this  appropriation 
$4,500. 

SUNDAY  OPENING,  WASHINGTON  MONUMENT. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ For  extra  services  of  employees 
and  for  additional  supplies  and  materials  to  provide  for  opening 
the  Monument  to  the  public  on  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  $2,000.” 

Col.  Ridley.  The  Monument  was  open  last  year  on  52  Sundays  and 
8 holidays.  During  that  time  approximately  40,000  visitors  visited 
it. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  of  last  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Was  it  all  expended  last  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

BUILDING  WHERE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DIED. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  u Building  where  Abraham  Lincoln 
died;  for  painting  and  miscellaneous  repairs,”  $200,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  appropriation  for  last  year  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  is  the  usual  item. 

BIRTHPLACE  OP  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ Birthplace  of  George  Washington, 
Wakefield,  Va.,  for  repairs  to  fences  and  cleaning  up  and  maintaining 
grounds  about  the  monument,”  $100,  which  is  the  same  as  the  appro- 
priation asked  for  several  years? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How,  do  you  spend  this  appropriation?  I)o  you 
pay  a man  $100  a year  for  doing  the  work  there? 

Col.  Ridley.  We  have  another  appropriation  in  the  legislative  bill 
of  $300  for  a watchman,  and  when  anything  is  necessary  to  be  done 
he  lets  us  know,  and  we  have  it  done.  This  is  just  for  repairs  and 
maintenance. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  in  regard  to  these  appropriations  be- 
ing available  for  printing,  binding,  and  blank  books  is  in  anticipa- 
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tion  of  the  Senate  bill  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress,  known  as  the 
printing  bill? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

COMMISSION  ON  FINE  ARTS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “ Commission  on  Fine  Arts,”  and 
you  ask  this  year  for  $12,000,  while  last  year  you  received  $8,000. 
Why  this  increase? 

Col.  Ridley.  One  thing  that  we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  a clerk. 
They  have  gathered  since  the  commission  was  established  a great 
deal  of  valuable  data  which  would  be  of  much  use  to  the  commission 
if  properly  indexed  and  gotten  into  shape,  but  we  have  simply  been 
unable  to  do  that.  Another  thing,  the  commission  needs  in  its  work 
certain  base  maps,  plans,  photographs,  books  of  reference,  etc., 
which  they  have  been  unable  to  get.  Then,  the  commission  to 
have  its  full  value  should  meet  at  least  once  each  month,  because 
submissions  are  made  to  the  commission  which  require  prompt  action ; 
otherwise  they  are  of  no  value.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  submits  a building  for  its  development  across  the  river. 

The  commission  was  organized  in  1910.  Its  members  are  appointed 
by  the  President  from  the  foremost  architects,  sculptors,  painters, 
landscape  architects,  and  city  planners  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  are  the  members  of  this  commission  at  this 
time? 

Col.  Ridley.  Mr.  Charles  Platt,  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Kendall,  and  Mr.. 
John  Russell  Pope,  all  architects;  Mr.  J.  Alclen  Weir,  painter;  Mr. 
Herbert  Adams,  sculptor;  Mr.  Frederic  Law  Olmsted,  landscape 
architect;  and  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  who  is  the  chairman,  and  who  is; 
also  an  expert  on  city  planning.  Since  its  organization  the  commis- 
sion has  acted  on  and  disposed  of  616  different  subjects  submitted  to 
it,  or  an  average  of  15  at  every  meeting.  Many  were  referred  to  it 
by  committees  of  Congress  and  some  direct  by  the  President.  Every 
department  of  the  Government  has  asked  and  received  assistance  on 
matters  of  design  falling  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  120  submissions  were  acted  on.  Its  members 
receive  no  compensation,  only  their  traveling  expenses  being  reim- 
bursed to  them.  They  give  many  days  of  their  time  and  experience 
freely  to  the  Government,  the  value  of  which  is  very  great. 

STENOGRAPHER  AND  TYPEWRITER. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  The  increased  estimate,  amounting  to  $4,000,  is 
asked  for  first,  in  order  to  supply  the  commission  with  a stenographer 
and  typewriter  at  $1,000? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  not  been  able  to  employ  him. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  $900  for  the  temporary  employment  of  stenog- 
raphers, typewriters,  and  clerks  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes:  from  time  to  time;  not  regular  employees. 

TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  $1,900  in  all.  I notice  there  is  an  increase 
from  $2,280  to  $3,600  for  traveling  expenses.  Is  that  merely  be- 
cause the  commission  should,  in  your  opinion,  meet  more  frequently? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes;  they  should  meet  more  frequently.  Many  of 
the  submissions  which  are  made  to  the  commission  require  prompt 
action. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  frequently  should  they  meet  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The}7  meet  now  as  frequently  as  they  should,  but  they 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  as  many  meetings  near  the  end  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  we  can  not  meet  as  often  as  we  did  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year.  We  should  meet  once  a month,  with  a cost  of  about 
$300  for  all  of  their  traveling  expenses  for  each  meeting. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  item  of  printing  of  annual  reports,  photographs, 
books  of  reference,  etc.,  is  increased  from  $544  to  $3,460? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  They  want  to  print  the  annual  report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  they  not  print  their  report  now  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  all  lumped.  The  principal  thing 
is  that  they  want  to  be  able  to  make  up  some  maps  which  will  aid 
them  in  the  work  that  they  do,  especially  in  respect  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  to  get  some  kind  of  a library  in  the  way  of  refer- 
ence books  which  they  need  in  connection  with  their  meetings  at  all 
times. 

OFFICE  SPACE  (RENT). 

Mr.  Howard.  Alid  they  want  to  get  office  space,  do  they  not  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  item  is  inserted  there  for  the  reason  that  there  is 
no  authority  for  their  renting  space,  and  we  have  given  them  office 
room  in  my  office  where  they  come  and  have  their  meetings,  and  I am 
afraid  that  we  may  be  put  out  of  our  quarters,  and  then  the  commis- 
sion would  not  have  any  place.  Although  we  do  not  expect  to  rent 
any  place,  we  would  like  to  have  the  authority  in  case  they  are  put  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  would  you  expect  to  expend  under  that 
authorization  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  It  is  not  contemplated,  because  we  have  no  place  in 
view.  It  is  just  a matter  of  absolutely  saving  them  in  case  they  are 
put  out  by  the  Government  on  account  of  war  needs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The}7  have  an  office  now — where  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  They  have  room  in  my  office. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  near  completed  is  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and 
how  much  more  time  is  it  going  to  take  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  I have  told  everybody  concerned  that  we  must  have 
everything  completed  this  season  with  the  exception  of  the  statue 
which  goes  inside  of  the  memorial.  By  that  I do  not  mean  that  the 
grounds  around  the  memorial  will  be  completed,  but  I mean  the 
building  and  the  approaches — everything,  in  fact,  for  which  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  will  be  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
statue.  That  is  what  I hope  to  do.  There  seems  to  be  every  pros- 
pect of  doing  it,  because  the  thing  is  practically  done.  It  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  railroads  will  bring  us  the  granite.  We  are 
now  making  efforts  to  have  that  expedited.  The  granite  is  in  Maine 
all  ready  to  be  shipped,  but  the  railroads  have  not  taken  it.  so  far. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  The  granite  for  what  purposes? 

Col.  Ridley.  For  the  approaches  and  the  steps. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  about  the  statue  that  goes  inside  the  me- 
morial ? 

Col.  Kidley.  The  statue  will  be  completed  during  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  anticipate  dedicating  that  monument  year 
after  next  or  next  year? 

Col.  Ridley.  I think  probably  it  ought  to  be  dedicated  on  the 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birthday. 

Mr.  Howard.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Kidley.  I do  not  believe — in  fact,  I feel  sure  that  the  statue 
will  not  be  completed  by  the  next  anniversary,  and  I think  it  will  be 
dedicated  the  one  after  that. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  When  you  say  that  you  expect  to  complete  the 
approaches  this  year,  do  you  mean  the  filling  as  well  as  the  steps? 

Col.  Kidley.  No,  sir;  just  the  granite  work  for  the  steps.  But 
we  expect  to  have  the  side  toward  B Street  brought  up  and  graded 
and  seeded,  and  a cinder  road  running  from  B Street  into  the 
Monument,  where  the  permanent  road  will  be,  so  that  there  will  be 
a good  appearance  from  B Street, 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  expect  to  get  the  front  fixed  and  seeded 
on  either  side  of  the  stairway? 

Col.  Kidley.  I expect  to  bring  the  seeding  around  to  the  B Street 
side  of  that  approach,  right  up  to  it  and  finish  it  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Hoav  long  do  you  expect  it  will  take  to  complete 
the  filling  around  the  Monument  ? 

Col.  Kidley.  That  depends  on  tivo  things. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  that  material? 

Col.  Kidley.  From  the  building  operations.  They  have  supplied 
a great  deal  of  material  free  of  charge.  On  the  side  toward  B 
Street  that  mound  is  within  a foot.  On  the  other  side  it  is  higher. 
The  principal  place  that  we  need  the  earth  is  around  the  Monument 
itself.  There  is  a big  excavation  there,  and  right  around  the  base 
of  the  Monument  where  we  have  built  that  wall  there  is  quite  a 
large  excavation  that  you  can  not  see  from  the  street,  especially 
around  here  [indicating]  and  on  the  side  toward  the  driveway.  It 
depends  a great  deal  on  the  amount  of  building  operations  going  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  source  of  supply  have  you  now  in  mind? 

Col.  Kidley.  We  have  the  Treasury  Department  Annex,  which 
is  to  be  right  opposite  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  still  need  a very  great  amount  of  material  in 
the  rear  of  the  Monument,  between  that  and  the  river  ? 

Col.  Kidley.  Yes,  sir.  The  plans  call  for  an  elevated  road  here 
f indicating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  if  you  wait  for  the  ordinary  development  of 
building  operations  for  the  material  for  that  fill  it  may  take  several 
years  to  complete  it? 

Col.  Kidley.  It  may.  There  is  no  building  going  on  now  to 
amount  to  anything. 

ROCK  CREEK  AND  POTOMAC  PARKWAY  COMMISSION. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  so  far  you  have  had  $150,000  toward  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  embraced  within  the  Rock  Creek  and  Potomac 
Parkway  ? 
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Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  asking  for  $500,000.  What  have 
you  been  able  to  do  with  this  money  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  total  appropriated  to  date  is  $150,000.  We  have 
spent  of  that  money,  $137,718.31,  to  January  1.  1918:  we  have  on 
hand,  therefore,  practically  $12,000,  which  can  be  easily  spent  before 
the  1st  of  July.  We  have  purchased  with  that  money  35  parcels 
of  land,  scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  parkway,  at  about  111 
per  cent  below  the  full  valuation  assessed  by  the  District  assessor. 
The  total  amount  of  land  which  is  required  to  be  purchased  under 
the  present  plan  is  91.14  acres  and  we  have  purchased  9.33  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  the  balance  cost  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  assessed  valuation  of  the  total  amount  to  be  ac- 
quired under  the  plan,  at  the  time  the  plan  was  provided,  was 
$1,122,693;  we  were  authorized  to  acquire  land  to  the  value  of 
$1,300,000,  and  it  has  been  the  desire  to  save  that  much  money  under 
the  assessed  value  to  bring  it  down  to  the  $1,300,000.  As  we  have 
paid  out  $137,718  in  the  acquirement  of  land  to  date  the  remainder 
will  cost,  if  we  bring  it  inside  the  authorized  amount,  the  difference 
between  $1,300,000  and  $137,718. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  will  be  in  the  area  of  this  park- 
way if  the  existing  project  is  carried  out? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  total  parkway  will  be  160.62  acres. 

The  Chairman.  What  pieces  of  land  have  you  bought  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Those  on  this  map  indicated  in  purple.  We  have 
bought  in  most  all  parts  of  the  parkway,  where  advantageous  offers 
Avere  made,  so  that  we  could  establish  a foothold  in  various  parts  of 
parkways.  In  addition  to  the  amount  we  have  purchased  we  have 
land  valued  at  over  $800,000  which  has  been  offered : of  this  amount 
about  $163,000  worth  is  right  at  the  assessor's  valuation,  and  we  can 
negotiate  for  that  land  at  ev en  lower  prices. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  balance 

Col.  Ridley  (interposing).  Is  unoffered. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  balance  of  the  $800,000 

Col.  Ridley  (interposing).  The  balance  of  the  $800,000  is  above 
the  assessed  valuation.  However,  that  is  offered,  and  if  we  had  the 
money  we  could  negotiate  for  a great  part  of  that  at  lower  figures. 
In  other  words,  we  are  buying  this  just  like  an  individual  would  go 
there  to  buy  it;  we  get  the  best  proposition  we  can  possibly  get,  and 
we  have  offers  which  are  materially  lower. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  looking  to  the  prevention 
of  dumping  in  areas  embraced  within  this  proposed  parkway? 

Col.  Ridley.  That  matter  was  taken  up  with  the  engineer  com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  with  a view  to  preventing  this 
on  the  basis  of  the  law  which  requires  that  no  person  shall  dump 
anything  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  shall  be  injurious  to 
the  public  health.  That,  apparently,  was  the  only  thing  on  which 
Are  could  stop  this,  unless  Ave  bought  the  land.  As  a result  of  that 
the  commissioners  had  the  thing  carefully  examined  by  their  health 
officials,  and  they  reported  that  nothing  that  Avas  injurious  to  health 
in  any  wav  was  being  dumped  there,  it  only  being  building  material, 
and  such  as  that,  so  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  that  is  true,  in  fact,  do  you? 

Col.  Ridley.  Well,  I do  not  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  the  next  time  you  go  along  the  Q Street 
Bridge,  you  look  at  the  stuff  that  has  been  dumped  there,  and  see 
if  it  is  what  you  would  characterize  as  building  material? 

Col.  Ridley.  I certainly  shall;  of  course,  it  does  not  all  have  to 
be  building  material ; but,  before  we  can  prevent  it,  it  has  to  be  some- 
thing that  is  injurious  to  health;  the  principal  part  of  it  was  build- 
ing material — -ashes,  and  things  like  that.  That  particular  plot  has 
never  been  offered. 

The  Chairman.  It  never  will  be  as  long  as  this  public-service 
corporation — which  does  not  serve  the  public — can  undertake  to 
build  up  fictitious  land  areas  as  the  basis  for  negotiation  and  sale 
subsequently. 

Col.  Ridley.  On  that  score  we  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  the 
district  attorney,  and  he  has  given  us  an  opinion,  an  informal  opin- 
ion, that  where  they  do  this  tiling  after  they  know  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  acquire  the  land,  any  condemnation  proceedings, 
may  disregard. their  improvements  in  making  an  award.  That,  how- 
ever, does  not  provide  for  all  the  damage 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  asking  here  is  enough  to  advan- 
tageously spend  next  year  ? 

Col.  Ridely.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  spend,  less,  of  course,  and  you  probably 
could  spend  more. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  is  quite  desirable  to  have  some- 
body continue  the  thing  and  keep  it  alive,  as  ivell  as  keep  our  organi- 
zation going,  which  is  a very  small  one,  consisting  of  only  two  men. 
Those  meii  are  very  valuable,  and  I wTould  not  want  to  lose  them, 
and  I want  to  make  the  people  understand  that  we  are  still  after 
this  land,  and  that  we  are  not  giving  it  up.  If  you  want  to  reduce 
that  sum  down  to  almost  any  amount,  it  would  be  all  right — just  so 
we  get  something  to  keep  going. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language: 

Provided,  That  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  Piney  Branch  Parkway  are  hereby 
made  a part  of  the  park  system  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 2 of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  1,  1898. 

Col.  Ridley.  That  means  that  if  Rock  Creek  Park  and  the  Piney 
Branch  Parkway  are  connected  to  this  they  will  be  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  instead  of  under  the  board  of 
control,  under  whose  control  they  are  now  placed.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  particular  reason  why  the  parks  in  the  District  should 
be  under  divided  control;  most  of  the  parks  are  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  we  think  they  could  probably 
be  better  administered,  as  a whole,  rather  than  to  have  divided 
control. 


ARLINGTON  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  in  which  you  are  interested  is — 

To  enable  tlie  commission  created  by  section  28  of  the  public-buildings  act 
approved  March  4.  1913,  to  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  a suitable  design 
for  a memorial  bridge  to  cross  the  Potomac  River  from  the  city  of  Washington 
to  a point  at  or  near  the  Arlington  estate,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  together 
with  such  surveys  and  estimates  of  cost  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  $25,000, 
to  be  available  immediately  and  remain  available  until  expended. 
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Col.  Ridley.  I think  in  1913  the  act  authorized  this  same  thing, 
but  no  money  was  appropriated,  so  that  the  commission  has  been 
unable  to  proceed  to  the  making  of  the  plans.  Of  course,  it  will  prob- 
ably he  several  years — not  several  years,  hut  some  time — after  this 
money  is  available  before  we  could  arrive  at  a plan  and  start  the 
bridge.  It  is  desirable  to  begin  that  as  soon  as  Congress  thinks  it  is 
necessary.  I suppose  this  item  will  he  introduced  every  year  until 
the  plans  are  started. 


Thursday.  April  1.  1918. 
AQUEDUCT  BRIDGE. 

STATEMENT  OF  CAPT.  J.  T.  TALMAN,  UNITED  STATES 
ENGINEER  OFFICE. 

CON  TIN UIN  G CON STRUCTION . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  the  Aqueduct 
Bridge,  you  ask  $300,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $400,000.  What  have  you  done  this  past  year  with  the  $400,000 
that  was  appropriated  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  We  have  perfected  our  plans  for  the  construction 
work,  and  we  are  working  on  the  south  abutment.  We  have  framed 
two  cofferdams  and  have  erected  one  of  the  cofferdams.  We  have 
purchased  our  steel  and  made  a contract  for  30,000  barrels  of  cement. 
The  steel  that  is  used  in  the  cofferdams  will  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  steel  have  you  purchased  1 

Capt.  Talman.  1.330,795  pounds. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  I have  not  that  figure  right  here,  but  will  insert 
it  in  the  record — $59,133.74. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  It  was  purchased  from  the  American  Bridge  Co. 
through  the  munitions  board. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  have  to  purchase  much  more  steel  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  Only  the  reinforcing  steel.  We  have  a part  of  the 
reinforcing  steel  already  purchased  for  the  piers  and  abutments  up 
to  elevation  18  above  mean  low  water. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  expended  this  entire  $400,000  that  was  ap- 
propriated last  year? 

Capt.  Talman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  expended? 

Capt.  Talman.  Including  our  liabilities  and  requisitions,  we  have 
expended  $279,304. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Up  to  what  date? 

Capt.  Talman.  Up  to  April  3. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  contracts  out  that  cause  you  to  believe 
that  you  will  expend  the  balance  of  that  $400,000  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  No,  sir:  we  have  no  contracts  at  all.  We  expect  to 
make  contracts  for  the  steel  forms,  for  the  surface  finish  of  the  bridge, 
and  also  for  the  big  steel  centers  that  go  under  the  arches.  The  con- 
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tract  for  the  forms  could  be  made  right  away,  and  the  contract  for 
the  arch  centers  will  be  made  within  the  next  30  or  60  days. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  had  $500,000  in  all.  Do  I understand  that 
is  the  total  expenditure  up  to  April  1 ? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes,  sir:  but  the  season  has  practically  started,  and 
last  season’s  work  we  did  not  get  started  until  very  late.  We  had  to 
purchase  all  the  plant  to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  your  available  funds  will  you  expend 
during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  That  we  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Capt.  Talman.  Spend  it  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Xo:  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

Capt.  Talman.  We  need  45,000  yards  of  stone,  and  they  want  $3 
a yard  for  it.  That  is  a part  of  the  money.  We  have  drawn  up  the 
contract  for  the  arch  centers.  They  will  cost  us  about  $30,000  if  we 
rent  them.  We  have  the  sand  to  buy,  and  that  will  be  about  $30,000 
more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  complete  this  bridge  for 
the  limit  provided — $1,000,000  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  We  hope  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  a hope  ” ? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  carefully  reestimated  the  matter  since  yon 
began  your  expenditures  in  a large  way,  so  that  you  have  the  basis 
for  an  intelligent  opinion  at  this  time  regarding  the  matter? 

Capt.  Talman.  We  reestimated  when  the  season’s  appropriation 
was  made,  when  we  asked  for  the  additional  appropriation  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  but  that  is  some  time  since.  I am  asking  your 
opinion  as  of  this  date. 

Capt.  Talman.  We  have  not  reestimated  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  have  your  costs  run  with  your  estimates  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  our  costs  have  run  very  close 
to  the  estimates  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Xot  above. 

Capt.  Talman.  Xot  materially.  It  is  very  hard  to  tell,  because  a 
lot  of  the  work  is  still  in  the  embryonic  stage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  }rou  do  very  much  work  on  the  bridge  last  year  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  We  worked  all  through  this  winter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  a considerable  extent? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  approximately  150  men  working 
on  the  bridge  all  this  winter. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  carry  on  your  work  more  extensively 
and  more  rapidly  during  the  summer  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  you  will  need  up  to  December  or  January? 

Capt.  Talman.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  still  hope  to  finish  in  the  fall  of  1919? 

Capt.  Talman.  In  the  fall  of  1920;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Col.  Flagler  stated  a year  ago  “We  will  finish  it  up 
in  the  fall  of  1919.”  You  have  moved  it  up  a year. 
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Capt.  Talman.  We  figure  that  it  will  take  three  working  seasons, 
including  this  season  as  the  first,  to  complete  that  bridge. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Three  summers? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes,  sir;  provided  we  can  get  the  labor  to  do  the 
work.  You  were  speaking  about  our  estimates,  whether  the  costs 
were  running  over  the  estimates  or  whether  we  would  complete  the 
bridge  within  the  estimates.  We  have  four  coffer  dams  that  go 
into  the  river.  We  have  three  wet  foundations.  There  is  no  possi- 
bility of  estimating  close  on  that  kind  of  work.  If  we  had  a coffer- 
dam in  the  river  this  winter  it  would  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
ice. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  can  form  an  accurate  estimate  based  on  your 
actual  costs  as  compared  with  your  estimates  for  cost  of  material? 

Capt.  Talman.  So  far  as  our  estimates  of  material  and  our  costs 
up  to  the  present  time  are  concerned,  they  have  run  close  together. 
Our  labor  is  costing  a little  more  than  we  originally  contemplated. 
We  have  made  some  reduction  in  the  design  which  will  probably 
counteract  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  the  items  of  expenditure  that  you  have  just 
referred  to  up  to  the  1st  of  July  consume  your  available  balance? 

Capt.  Talman.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  In  view  of  that  fact,  is  all  of  the  sum  now  esti- 
mated necessary  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Talmax.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  is.  We  need  to  shove  this 
thing  through  just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  ought  to. 

Capt.  Talmax.  We  will,  if  we  can  procure  the  labor.  We  will  put 
on  three  shifts  working  day  and  night  until  it  is  completed  or  until 
the  weather  breaks  in  the  late  fall  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Mox dell.  You  anticipate  two  working  seasons  after  this? 

Capt.  Talmax.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  The  additional  estimate  now  before  us,  if  allowed, 
would  give  you  $800,000  of  the  million  dollar  limit  of  cost  and 
would  carry  you  on  the  basis  of  your  estimate  up  to  the  1st  of  July, 
that  is.  a year  from  the  1st  of  next  July,  leaving  18  months  or  one 
whole  season  and  a part  of  another  for  construction  in  which  you 
would  have  only  $200,000.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  you 
had  either  over-estimated  the  amount  which  you  will  expend  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  that  you  are  going  to  finish  sooner  than  you  antici- 
pated, or  that  the  bridge  was  going  to  cost  more  than  the  limit. 
One  of  those  two  propositions  must  follow  ? 

Capt.  Talmax.  Xot  necessarily. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Either  you  will  get  through  sooner  than  you  antici- 
pated or  you  are  going  to  spend  more  money? 

Capt.  Talman.  That  is  logical,  but  in  this  case  in  the  second  work- 
ing season  we  will  buy  material  for  work  all  during  the  season  and 
part  of  the  next  year.  Then,  the  arch  centers  have  all  to  be  pur- 
chased. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  You  feel  confident  that  you  will  need  all  of  this 
money  ? 

Capt.  Talman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Saturday,  April  6,  1918. 

RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONTRACT  WORK. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWCOMER,  CORPS  OF  ENGI- 
NEERS, UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

BLACK  ROCK  CHANNEL  and  TON  a WANDA  HARBOR,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  first  item  is  u For  work  authorized  by  the  river 
and  harbor  act  of  1911,  as  amended  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of 
1916.  as  follows:  Black  Rock  Channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor, 
N.  Y. : For  completing  improvement,  $300,000.” 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  a new  item.  That  is  a contract  Authoriza- 
tion which  was  originally  granted  in  1911,  and  it  has  never  been 
utilized  up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  expected  at  that  time  that  it 
would  be  required  for  the  completion  of  the  Black  Rock  Channel; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  completed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
building  of  some  lock  dwellings,  under  the  appropriation  made,  and 
this  was  not  called  for  until  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  it  under 
later  legislation  adopting  a project  for  the  extension  of  this  channel 
down  to  Tonawanda.  The  act  of  1916  adopted  a project  for  extend- 
ing the  channel  into  Tonawanda  Harbor  to  reach  an  area  where  they 
require  this  ore  brought  by  the  deep-draft  vessels  from  the  lake  and 
authorizing  its  incorporation  with  this  other  project  and  the  utiliza- 
tion of  any  authorization  or  balance  provided  for  it.  So  we  wish 
now  to  proceed  with  the  work,  and  the  total  amount  is  $300,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  to  us  exactly 
the  location  and  character  of  this  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  Black  Rock  Channel  is  the  channel  leading 
north  from  the  main  entrance  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  extending  along  the 
Niagara  River  first  by  a lateral  canal  and  then  down  the  open  river  to 
a point  where  the  natural  depth  is  21  feet  or  more.  The  former  com- 
mercial channel  was  in  the  Niagara  River  itself,  but  it  was  found  that 
that  could  not  be  improved  to  afford  a satisfactory  channel  for  the 
large  lake  vessels,  so  a project  was  adopted  for  this  lateral  canal 
leading  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  where  it  leaves 
Lake  Erie,  with  a lock  in  it  to  surmount  the  fall  or  slope  in  the  river 
between  its  two  ends.  This  channel  connects  Buffalo  Harbor  with 
natural  deep  water  in  the  Niagara  River  below  Buffalo.  Then  the 
extension  of  that  channel  leading  to  Tonawanda  with  the  same  depth 
of  21  feet  has  been  authorized.  Practically  all  of  the  latter  work  is 
in  Tonawanda  Harbor.  At  Tonawanda  the  former  project  provided 
for  16  feet,  and  this  provides  for  deepening  the  outer  part  of  Tona- 
wanda Harbor  to  21  feet,  the  inner  harbor  remaining  16  feet.  The 
estimated  cost  of  that  work  was  $252,000,  but  the  estimate  was  made 
several  years  ago.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  now  whether  the  work 
can  be  completed  for  that  sum,  but,  of  course,  we  can  not  tell  about 
that  until  it  is  taken  up  and  the  contract  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Tonawanda  is  the  lake  terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
is  it  not? 
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Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  the  principal  barge  terminal  is  located 
at  Tonawanda. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  is  Tonawanda  from  Buffalo? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  distance  from  the  lock  in  the  Black  Bock 
Channel  to  the  foot  of  Tonawanda  Island,  which  is  the  lower  end 
of  the  project,  is  9.2  miles.  Then,  the  harbor  also  extends  up  into 
Tonawanda  Creek,  and  the  canal  makes  its  connection  with  the 
creek.  I understand  that  the  proposed  terminal  at  Tonawanda  will 
be  on  the  Niagara  River. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  an  essential  item. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir:  I regard  it  as  an  essential  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  immediate  construction? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes.  sir. 

Much-  Rock  Channel  and  Tona iranda  Harbor , V.  Y. 


Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  by  act  of  Feb.  27.  1911. 

as  amended  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  July  27.  1916 $300,000.  00 

Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 300,000.00 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal 

year  for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted 300.000.00 


Construction  of  office-storehouse  building  and  6 operating  houses,  110.000.00 
Excavation  .of  channel  in  Niagara  River.  “ C ” of  the  existing 
project,  to  extent  admissible  with  funds  (see  letter  submitted 
Sept.  27,  1917.  pursuant  to  instructions  in  circular  letter  E.  D. 

7284.  dated  Sept.  22.  1917) 252,000.00 


Total 362.  000.  00 

En expended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date 

of  making  this  revision  of  estimate j. 63.  022.  33 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 300.  000.  00 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  tbe 

Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report 300.  000.  00 


DELAWARE  RIVER,  PA.  AND  N.  J. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Delaware  River,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey:  Continuing  improvements  from  Allegheny  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia,  to  the  sea.  $200,000.’' 

Col.  Newcomber.  In  this  case  there  was  an  estimate  submitted  in 
1916  of  $900,000  for  the  removal  of  Mameluke  Rock  as  a part  of 
the  35-foot  project  for  the  Delaware  River.  It  was  asked  at  that 
time  that  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  be  made  for  it  and  a con- 
tract authorization  of  $600,000,  which  was  granted.  We  have  had 
but  one  appropriation  of  $150,000  under  that,  leaving  $450,000  to 
be  appropriated.  We  estimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year 
that  $200,000  more  could  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  but 
we  have  since  received  information  from  the  district  engineer  indi- 
cating that  with  the  slowing  up  of  the  work  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  fuel  he  probably  will  not  require  the  full  amount  of 
$200,000.  We  recommend  that  that  estimate  be  reduced  to  $150,000. 
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Delaware  River,  Pa.  and  N.  J. 


Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  July  27,  1916 $600,  000 

Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  re- 
vision of  estimate 150,  000 


Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 450,  000 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal  year 

for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted 590,  000 


Total 590,  000 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 

making  this  revision  of  estimate 440,  000 


Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 150,  000 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the  Chief 

of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report .200,  000 


Relation  of  revised  estimate  now  submitted  to  the  estimate  submitted 
in  the  last  annual  report : Amount  of  decrease 50,  000 


EAST  RIVER,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Howard.  “East  River,  New  York:  For  continuing  improve- 
ments in  completion  of  contract  authorizations,  $300,000.”  You  have 
had  $200,000. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  for  the  40-foot  channel  to  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard.  Originally,  the  authorization  was  made  only  for  a 35- 
foot  depth,  but  before  we  got  to  work  on  that  the  Navy  asked  for  a 
40-foot  depth,  so  the  work  was  held  up  pending  further  authority, 
which  was  given  in  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  August  8,  1917.  We 
were  delayed  considerably  in  getting  that  work  under  way,  because  at 
first  contractors  refused  to  bid  at  all.  It  is  a very  congested  point 
down  at  the  Battery  in  New  York  Harbor,  and  the  experience  of  the 
contractor  who  is  removing  Coenties  Reef  in  the  same  neighborhood 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  so  the  contractors  refused  to  bid  at 
first  at  all;  but  finally  we  did  succeed  in  placing  a contract  for  re- 
moving the  overlying  material,  which  can  be  dredged  without  blast- 
ing. The  rest  is  ledge  rock  which  has  to  be  blasted. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  contemplate  expending  this  entire  sum  of 
$300,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I think  we  will  expend  this  whole  amount  ; in 
fact,  the  work  is  being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  they  can  push  it.  We 
have  the  one  contract  made  for  the  overlying  material,  and  the  other 
contract  for  the  removal  of  ledge  rock,  we  want  to  enter  into  as  soon 
as  we  can  clear  enough  space  for  that  work  to  proceed. 

East  River,  N.  Y. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  July  27,  1916 — $500,  000 


Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  re- 
vision of  estimate 200,  000 


Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated-. 300,  000 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal  year 

for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted  (dredging  and  rock  removal) — 500,000 


Total 500,  000 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 

making  this  revision  of  estimate 200,  000 

Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 300,  000 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the 

Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report 300,000 
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Mr.  Mox dell.  Colonel,  you  consider  it  important  to  press  that 
work  under  present  conditions? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  extremely  important.  It  is  war  work. 

HUDSON  RIVER,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Howard.  “ Hudson  Nicer,  New  York:  For  continuing  im- 
provements in  completion  of  contract  authorizations,  $235,000.’' 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  item  of  $235,000  we  now  ask  to  be  omitted, 
because  we  can  get  along  without  it  during  this  fiscal  year.  The  rea- 
son for  that  omission  is  largley  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  up 
there  is  not  quite  of  the  same  emergency  character  as  some  of  the 
other  work,  and  the  fuel  situation  was  such  they  could  not  work  the 
plant  and  we  did  not  feel  like  giving  them  priority  orders  for  the 
fuel. 

East  River,  N.  Y. 

Limits  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  July  27,  1916 $610,  000 


Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this  re- 
vision of  estimate _ 375.  000 


Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 235, 000 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal  year 

for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted  (dredging  and  rock  removal) 375,  000 


Total 375,  000 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date  of 

making  this  revision  of  estimate 375,  000 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the 

Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report 235,000 

Relation  of  revised  estimate  now  submitted  to  the  estimate  submitted 
in  the  last  annual  report : Amount  of  decrease- 235,  000 


FLOOD  CONTROL  OX  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

DEFERRING  WORK  ON. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  **  Flood  control:  For  works  authorized  by  the  flood- 
control  act  approved  March  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
as  follows:  Mississippi  River,  $10,000,000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended.”  Have  you  done  any  work  at  all  under  that  appropria- 
tion? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrxes.  How  much  have  you  spent  on  it  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  amount  actually  expended  has  not  been  as 
large  as  would  normally  have  been  expended  in  work  of  that  char- 
acter. for  the  reason  that  they  began  operations  last  year  under  the 
new  act.  and  the  commission  had  to  formulate  its  policy,  and  it  took 
some  time  to  get  the  thing  under  way.  The  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Commission  reports  on  January  1 that  they  had  an  un- 
expended balance  of  $4,470,000  out  of  the  allotment  that  was  made 
them  of  $5,660,000,  but  there  were  outstanding  liabilities  and  con- 
tracts covering  $2,000,000,  so  that  only  $2,400,000  was  available  on 
the  1st  of  January,  and  of  course  they  have  been  undertaking  work 
since  that  time.  There  is  no  question  whatever.  I think,  that  this 
money  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  if  it  is  supplied. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I know  if  it  is  supplied  it  can  be  used;  but  do  you 
think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  appropriate  this  $10,000,000  at 
this  time?  The  question  is  not  whether  it  can  be  used,  because  we 
know  it  can  be  used  if  it  is  appropriated.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise 
to  do  that  at  this  time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I think  it  is  wise  to  appropriate  the  money  be- 
cause of  the  interests  that  are  involved  in  the  proposition.  The 
work  affects  about  26,000  square  miles,  many  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  you  know,  affected  by  this  levee  work;  and,  as  you  know,  it  has 
been  gradually  speeded  up  since  the  great  flood  in  1912,  which  did 
quite  a lot  of  damage.  Before  that  time  their  appropriations  had 
been  averaging  something  like  two  or  three  million  dollars  a year. 
Then  the  appropriation  was  increased  to  four  or  five  million  ‘dollars, 
and  for  the  last  few  years  they  have  been  getting  $6,000,000  a year. 
Then  Congress,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress, 
passed  the  flood-control  act  of  March  1.  1917,  whereby  they  adopted 
a definite  program  of  procedure,  directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
carry  on  this  work.  We  understand  it  is  to  be  prosecuted  as  ener- 
getically as  possible,  with  the  idea  of  completing  it  within  about  five 
years.  This  law  sets  a limit  of  $10,000,000  a year.  The  commission 
in  its  estimate  asked  for  $12,000,000  and  stated  they  could  spend 
that  amount  to  advantage,  but  in  view  of  the  limitation  of  law,  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  of  course  cut  that  down  to  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  do  this  work  under  contract? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  done  both  by  contract  and  by  hired  labor. 
I should  say  the  major  portion  of  it  has  been  done  in  the  past  by 
contract ; but  under  present  conditions  there  is  a tendency  to  do  more 
and  more  of  it  by  hired  labor  on  account  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
contractors  have  been  having.  A good  many  of  the  contractors  have 
been  seriously  hurt  by  the  great  increase  in  prices  after  their  con- 
tracts were  made,  and  the  prices  they  now  had  are  excessive  in  many 
cases,  so  that  we  are  buying  a number  of  levee  machines  and  doing 
the  work  by  Government  force;  and  in  that  way  we  can  do  it  at  a 
smaller  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  an  expenditure  you  deem  essential  then  at  this 
time? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I regard  it  as  folly  justified  by  the  interests 
involved. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS STATUS  OF  WORK. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Colonel,  how  much  of  the  $6,000,000  appropriation 
for  flood  control  was  apportioned  to  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $5,660,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  balance  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  $340,000  was  allotted  to  the  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  you  doing  work  under  that  allotment, 
and  what  is  the  character  of  the  work  you  are  doing  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  is  scattered  all  along  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Rock  Island,  111.,  to  Passes,  practically.  Of  course,  it 
is  mainly  levee  work.  The  estimate  shows  that  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  the  work  they  contemplate  from  the  date 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  First,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  work 
you  have  already  done,  before  you  go  to  the  new  work,  if  you  do  not 
mind,  Colonel. 
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Col.  Newcomer.  The  main  portion  of  the  work  done  by  the  com- 
mission has  been  on  levees.  On  page  3421  of  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1917  is  a statement  showing  the  condition 
of  that  levee  work.  It  shows,  for  instance,  that  the  total  contents 
of  the  levee  lines  at  that  time  amounted  to  about  313,000,000  cubic 
yards,  and  it  will  require  about  139.000.000  cubic  yards  to  bring  the 
levees  up  to  the  grade  which  they  consider  essential  for  safety,  mak- 
ing the  final  estimated  contents  of  the  levee  lines  about  452,000,000 
yard^ 

You  can  see,  therefore,  that  substantially  two-thirds  of  the  final 
contents  of  the  levee  lines  are  now  in  position.  Of  course,  those 
figures  are  subject  to  more  or  less  modification  from  time  to  time, 
because  certain  portions  of  the  levee  line  had  to  be  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  encroaching  river,  and  new  lines  located  possibly  in 
less  favorable  locations,  on  lower  ground. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  what  part  of  the  river  has  the  major  portion  of 
your  work  been  done  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  major  portion  of  the  work,  of  course,  is  be- 
tween Cairo  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a statement  of  the  particular  section  on 
which  you  have  been  working  and  the  amount  of  work  that  has  been 
done  in  the  last  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I have  no  special  statement  prepared  aside  from 
that  given  in  the  annual  report,  which  goes  into  the  matter  in  detail. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  in  your  annual  report  a statement  that 
will  give  this  information  in  a concise  way? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  you  will  find  that  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Colonel,  to  put  in  the  rec- 
ord the  more  important  points  at  which  you  are  now  at  work  and 
have  been  under  the  $6,000,000  appropriation,  or  the  allotment  made 
thereunder  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — The  details  of  the  application  of  these  funds  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  allotments : 

Allotments  from  appropriation  of  ■$ 5,660,000  for  the  Mississippi  River  by  sundry 

civil  act  of  June  12 , 191 7,  in  accordance  with  flood-control  act  of  Mar.  1, 

1917. 


Secretary : 

Mississippi  River  Commission $50,  000 

Surveys,  gauges,  and  observations , 40,  000 

Dredges  and  dredging 350.  000 

New  steamer 196,000 

Levees — 

Muscatine  to  mouth  of  Iowa  River,  Iowa 30.  000 

Warsaw  to  Quincy,  111 55, 000 

Mouth  Des  Moines  River  to  La  Grange,  Mo 20,  000 

La  Grange  to  mouth  of  Missouri  River 70.  000 

Prairie  du  Pont  to  Grand  Tower,  111 55,  000 

Grand  Tower  to  Gale,  near  Thebes,  111 50,000 

District  engineer,  first  and  second  districts.  Memphis,  Tenn. : 

Surveys 5,  000 

Levees — 

Upper  St.  Francis  levee  district 90,  000 

Lower  St.  Francis  levee  district 450,  000 

White  River  levee  district 110,000 

R^elfoot  levee  district 10,  000 
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District  engineer,  first  and  second  districts,  Memphis,  Tenn. — Contd. 


Revetment — 

Gayoso  Bend.  Mo $50,  000 

Barfield,  Ark 100,000 

Osceola;  Ark 45,  000 

Porter  Lake,  Ark 130,  000 

Old  Town  Bend.  Ark 40,  000 

General  repairs  and  stone 35,  000 

Plant 75,000 

New  plant 128,  000 

Memphis  Harbor : 250,  000 

District  engineer,  third  district,  Vicksburg,  Miss. : 

Surveys 5,  000 

Levees — 

Upper  Tensas  levee  district 420,  000 

Lower  Yazoo  levee  district 540,  000 

Revetment — 

Ashbrook  Neck,  Miss 72,  000 

Fitlers  Bend,  Miss 1 130,  000 

Princeton,  Miss 120,  000 

Reid-Bedford  Bend,  La 52,  000 

Cottonwood.  Miss 140,  000 

Grand  Lake,  Ark 80,000 

Repairs  to  existing  works  and  stone 50,  000 

Plant - 108,  000 

Revetment,  Greenville,  Miss 40,  000 

District  engineer,  fourth  district,  New  Orleans,  La. : 

Surveys 5,  000 

Levees — 

Lower  Tensas  levee  district 315,  000 

Atchafalaya  levee  district 130,  000 

Lafourche  levee  district 85,  000 

Barataria  levee  district 80,  000 

Pontchartrain  levee  district 80,  000 

Lake  Borgne  levee  district 50,  000 

Revetment — 

Hard  Times  Bend,  La 25,  000 

Bondurant,  La 25,  000 

Kempe  Bend 100,  000 

Giles  Bend 35,  000 

Marengo  Bend 30,  000 

Natchez,  front 10,  000 

Grand  Bay,  La 150,000 

Plaquemine.  La.,  revetment 75,  000 

General  repairs  and  stone 34,  000 

Plant 75.  000 

Harbor  at  New  Orleans,  La 150,  000 

Atchafalaya  and  Red  Rivers,  La 15,  000 


Grand  total 5,  660,  000 


Mr.  Howard.  May  I ask  whether  you  contemplate  the  expenditure 
of  this  entire  amount  of  $5,660,000  during  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Substantially  so.  Of  course,  the  actual  work  will 
probably  extend  through  a portion  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  I do  not 
think  it  will  all  be  expended  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Some  of 
these  contracts  are  made  to  run  over  possibly  two  seasons.  We  have 
still  some  little  money  under  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  re- 
maining from  former  balances  allotted  from  the  lump-sum  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  you  contemplate  doing  the  major  portion 
of  the  work  under  the  estimates  we  are  now  considering  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  will  be  distributed  all  along  the  river. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I know  that,  Colonel:  but  that  does  not  mean  any- 
thing to  any  of  us.  We  will  be  asked  on  the  floor  where  you  are 
working,  and  it  does  not  answer  to  say  that  the  work  is  distributed 
all  along  the  river.  If  you  have  not  it  in  your  mind  now,  could  you 
not  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  the  more  important  points  where 
the  work  is  to  be  done? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I think,  Mr.  Mondell,  it  would  be  practically  im- 
possible to  state  in  advance  the  location  of  all  the  items  of  work. 
You  see,  the  levee  line  does  extend  absolutely,  physically,  along  the 
entire  river  on  both  banks,  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  is  below 
the  grade  which  is  necessary  for  safety. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  that.  However,  there  are  sections 
where  you  have  a great  deal  of  work  to  do,  and  where  the  main  part 
of  your  work  will  be  done. 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  in  the  annual  report  a profile  of  every 
levee  district,  showing  the  condition  of  the  line,  the  parts  above 
grade,  and  the  parts  below  grade.  Now,  of  course,  the  work  will  be 
done  on  those  portions  of  the  line  belotv  grade. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  put  in  the  record  a state- 
ment of  the  particular  sections  of  the  river,  geographically,  upon 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  work  will  be  done  under  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir ; I will  do  that  as  far  as  it  is  practicable. 

Note. — The  localities  of  proposed  levee  and  revetment  work  under  this  esti- 
mate are  given  as  follows  by  the  president  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission : 

Localities  of  proposed  levee  and  revetment  work  under  1919  estimate. 
secretary. 

Levee  construction. — Muscatine  to  mouth  of  Iowa  River,  Iowa ; Warsaw 
to  Quincy,  111. ; mouth  of  Des  Moines  River  to  La  Grange,  Mo. ; La  Grange  to 
mouth  of  Missouri  River ; St.  Louis  to  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. : Prairie  du  Pont 
to  Grand  Tower,  111. ; Grand  Tower  to  Gale.  III. 

DISTRICT  ENGINEER.  FIRST  AND  SECOND  DISTRICTS. 

Levee  com  traction  gji-U  pper  St.  Francis  levee  district;  Reelfoot  levee  district; 
Lower  St.  Francis  levee  district  of  Missouri ; Lower  St.  Francis  levee  district  of 
Arkansas ; White  River  levee  district. 

Revetment. — Barfield.  Ark. ; Osceola,  Ark. ; Norfolk,  Miss. ; Porter  Lake, 
Ark. ; Sunflower.  Miss. 

DISTRICT  ENGINEER,  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Levee  construction. — Lower  Yazoo  levee  district ; Upper  Tensas  levee  district. 

Revetment . — Bolivar,  Miss. ; Panther  Forest.  Ark. : Ashbrook  Neck,  Miss. ; 
Greenville.  Miss ; Grand  Lake,  Ark. ; Valewood,  Miss. ; Cottonwood,  Miss. ; 
Reid-Bedford,  La. : Riverton.  La. 

DISTRICT  ENGINEER,  FOURTH  DISTRICT. 

Levee  construction. — Upper  Tensas  levee  district;  Atchafalaya  levee  district; 
Lafourche  levee  district;  Pontchartrain  levee  district;  Barataria  levee  dis- 
trict; Lake  Borgne  levee  district. 

Revetment. — All  caving  bends  between  Natchez.  Miss.,  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  is  impracticable  at  the  present  time  to  define  items  of  work  and  designate 
localities  in  any  more  detail  than  is  given  above  for  levees  and  revetment, 
as  under  the  terms  of  the  act  no  expenditures  can  be  made  for  levees  until  after 
certain  local  contributions  have  been  made,  which  in  their  turn  are  greatly  de- 
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pendent  upon  State  laws  and  financial  conditions  of  local  levee  boards ; and 
furthermore  a choice  between  localities  must  be  dependent  to  a large  extent 
upon  the  emergency  of  the  work  which  varies  with  river  conditions,  including 
the  height  of  the  floods  which  may  come  during  the  year. 

In  the  same  way  it  is  not  practicable  at  the  present  time  to  give  the  items  of 
revetment  work  in  detail  because  such  revetments  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
vagaries  of  river  currents  and  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  yielding  of  river  banks, 
and  the  extent  of  possible  damage  to  neighboring  levees,  the  possibility  of  un- 
desirable cut-offs,  and  the  general  urgency  of  the  work  at  the  time  when  it 
can  be  undertaken. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  under  the  Hood-control  act  there  was  a 
limit  of  cost  of  $45,000,000  placed  upon  the  work,  and  the  work,  as  I 
understand  it,  contemplated  the  maintenance  of  a 9-foot  channel  in 
the  river  and  such  revetment  as  would  serve  to  preserve  the  banks 
from  overflow  and  help  to  maintain  it  by  the  scouring  of  that  chan- 
nel. Last  year  the  item  was  placed  on  in  the  Senate,  and  the  result 
is  that  this  committee’s  records  are  practically  without  any  statement 
touching  the  whole  subject  matter.  I wish  you  would  state  just  what 
the  approved  project  contemplates;  what  amount  of  work  has  been 
performed,  and  at  what  expense;  what  remains  to  be  done;  what 
length  of  time  you  contemplate  taking  for  the  completion  of  the 
entire  project;  and  the  basis  on  which  this  present  estimate  of 
$10,000,000  was  made. 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  work  is  based  entirely  upon  the  flood-control 
act  of  March  1,  1917.  That  inaugurated  a new  policy  for  the  work 
on  the  Mississippi  River.  Prior  to  that  time  all  appropriations, 
had  been  carried  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  and  the  money  was 
expended  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and,, 
of  course,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  basis  of  the  estimate  for  the  work  authorized  for  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  flood-control  act  is  not  any  report  submitted  by  the 
Engineer  Department  of  a definite  project  of  work  to  be  done,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  same  act  with  the  Sacramento  River  and  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  any  new  project.  The  act  provides  “ for  con- 
trolling the  floods  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  continuing  its  im- 
provement ” in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission,  as  heretofore  or  hereafter  adopted  and  as  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  act  of  June  28,  1879,  creating  the  commission,  directed  it  to 
“ correct,  permanently  locate,  and  deepen  the  channel  and  protect 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River;  improve  and  give  safety  and 
ease  to  the  navigation  thereof;  prevent  destructive  floods;  promote 
and  facilitate  commerce,  trade,  and  the.  postal  service.”  The  plans, 
of  the  commission  contemplate  the  maintenance  of  a channel  not  less, 
than  9 feet  deep  and  250  feet  wide  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the 
Head  of  the  Passes  by  open-channel  work  and  by  dredging,  con- 
finement of  the  river  to  a permanent  position  as  far  as  practicable 
by  bank  revetment,  and  the  prevention  of  overflow  by  construction 
of  levees  below  Rock  Island,  111.  There  is  no  approved  estimate  of 
cost  for  completing  all  this  work.  The  flood-control  act,  however,, 
provides  for  prosecuting  this  work  continuously,  at  a cost  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000,000  in  any  one  year  and  not  exceeding  a total  of 
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$45,000,000  in  all.  It  appears  «from  the  terms  of  the  act  and  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  (Kept.  616,  64th  Cong., 
1st  sess.)  that  this  amount  was  determined  as  follows: 

It  was  estimated  that  to  finish  the  levee  system  on  the  Mississippi 
would  cost  about  $45,000,000,  of  which  $30,000,000  would  be  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  $15,000,000  by  contributions  from 
States  bordering  on  the  river;  that  the  work  would  require  about 
five  years;  that  about  $3,000,000  represented  the  annual  sum  that 
could  profitably  be  expended  in  revetment  and  dredging  work,  and 
assuming  that  that  amount  was  expended  there  would  be  a total  ex- 
penditure over  a five-year  period  of  $45,000,000,  and  that  pre- 
sumably  after  that  time  for  some  period  not  determined,  perhaps 
indefinitely,  there  would  have  to  be  annual  revetment  work  costing 
about  $3,000,000. 


UN  EXPEN  DED  BA  LA  N CE . 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  has  been  expended  on  this  pro- 
gram? You  have  had  but  one  appropriation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  One  appropriation  of  $6,000,000,  and  of  that 
amount  $5,660,000  was  allotted  to  the  Mississippi  River  Commission. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  now  about  $2,000,000  unexpended? 

Col.  Newcomer.  On  the  1st  of  January  there  was  about  $4,470,000 
unexpended  and  about  $2,000,000  under  contract,  leaving  about 
$2,470,000  available.  Of  course,  part  of  that  is  now  covered  by  con- 
tract. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  expected  that  the  two  million  and  odd  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  will  be  expended  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I should  say  by  the  end  of  this  calendar  year 
rather  than  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  because  it  will  take  some 
time  during  the  season  to  expend  the  part  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  $2,000,000  is  not  under  contract? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  1st  of  January  it  was  not.  I think  a consid- 
erable portion  of  that  has  by  this  time  been  placed  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  a provision  asking  for  any  bal- 
ance to  remain  available  until  expended.  In  point  of  fact,  all  of  the 
appropriations  made  under  the  flood  control  are  available  until  ex- 
pended, are  they  not? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  that  proviso? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I think  that  was  put  in  by  an  error.  The  Treas- 
ury, in  issuing  the  warrant  for  this  appropriation  last  year,  issued  it 
as  a fiscal  year  appropriation  rather  than  as  one  avilable  until  ex- 
pended. When  it  came  to  my  attention  I took  it  up  with  the  con- 
tract section,  and  they  took  it  up  with  the  Treasury  to  see  whether 
the  warrant  could  not  be  changed  to  conform  with  the  law.  The  law 
specifically  states  that  the  flood-control  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  the  same  conditions  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  river 
and  harbor  money,  and  there  is  a provision  of  law  that  provides  that 
the  latter  shall  be  available  until  expended. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  the  next  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  will,  of  necessity,  become  a law  by  the  4th  of  March  of  next 
year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  we 'appropriate  money  now  for  any 
greater  period  than  the  4th  of  March  of  next  year  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  only  reason  for  putting  in  the  full  fiscal 
year  amount  that  I see,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  this  work  is  very 
largely  done  under  contract ; and,  of  course,  we  can  not  make  a con- 
tract unless  we  have  the  authorization  for  it.  I am  personally  of  the 
opinion  that  the  flood-control  act  gives  such  continuing-contract 
authorization,  but  the  commission  has  not  yet  taken  any  action  based 
on  that. 

LEVEE  WORK. 

(See  p.  636.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  I understand  that  there  has  been  nothing 
which  has  come  to  your  attention  touching  the  amount  of  money 
that  they  consider  is  necessary  to  do  the  levee  work  on  the  river? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir.  I have  the  estimate  from  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  Commission,  an  item  of  $7,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  this  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  and  until  June  30,  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  on  what  basis  they  figured  the 
$7,000,000  of  levee  work,  or  have  they  just  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  $10,000,000  was  the  maximum,  and  that  $3,000,000  had  to  be 
used  for  revetment,  and  therefore  they  would  ask  all  of  the  $7,000,000 
for  levee  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I understand  that  is  practically  the  situation. 
The  $10,000,000  estimate  provides  substantially  $6,000,000  for  levees, 
$3,000,000  for  revetment,  and  $1,000,000  for  dredging  and  other  com- 
mission expenses.  They  have  felt  themselves  limited  necessarily  by 
the  restriction  to  $10,000,000  a year,  but  the  urgent  work  is  in  excess 
of  that  amount.  There  is  no  question  about  the  abilitv  to  apply  this 
money  very  effectively  in  promoting  the  flood-control  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  “urgent  work.”  Of  course,  there 
is  no  limitation  on  their  capacity  to  spend  it.  Particularly,  if  they 
want  to  make  contracts  they  can  spend  it.  But  how  necessary  is  it 
to  spend  $6,000,000  now  on  levee  work,  having  in  mind  what  seems 
to  be  constantly  overlooked,  that  we  are  in  war  with  a tremendous 
demand  being  made  both  on  money  and  on  men,  and  that  we  ought 
not  to  divert  either  money  or  men  from  war  purposes,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  absolutely  and  imperatively  necessary. 

Col.  Newcomer.  That,  of  course,  is  a large  question  of  policy — 
how  far  you  will  recognize  the  needs  of  these  26,000  square  miles 
of  land  that  are  subject  to  overflow  in  case  of  a break  in  the  levee 
line. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  be  dead  sure  what  is  the  need.  That 
is  what  I am  asking  you  about  now. 

Col.  Newcomer.  There  is  no  question  that  there  is  need  and  will 
be  a continuing  need  until  the  levee  line  is  brought  up  to  the  grade 
which  is  able  to  control  the  floods. 

The  Chairman.  What  amount  of  money  has  been  spent  hereto- 
fore annually  on  levee  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I find  that  I have  not  those  figures  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Please  place  in  the  record  for  the  last  5 or  10  years 
the  annual  expenditures  by  the  Government  for  levee  work  on  the 
Mississippi  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 
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(Xote. — The  levee  expenditures  for  the  5 years  1913  to  1917.  in- 
elusive,  were  as  follows:) 

Total  Federal  expenditures  pearly  for  levees.  1913  to  1917. 


District. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Total. 

Secretary 

$53, 132. 56 

432, 102. 52 
348,036.13 
472,304.85 

$93, 793. 97 

507, 861.70 
404, 986.  75 
484, 493. 41 

$11,764. 14 

345, 447. 97 
598,940.35 
443, 013. 10 

$158,690. 67 

3,591,658. 68 
4,350,331.73 
3, 232, 232. 61 

First  and  second  dis- 
tricts  

Third  district 

Fourth  district 

Total 

$1,373,279.26 
1,765,489.90 
646,  740. 00 

$932, 967. 23 
1,232,878.60 
1,185,681.25 

3,785,-509. 16 

3,351,527.08  1,305,576.06 

1 

1,491,135.83  !1, 379, 165. 56 

11,332,913.69 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand,  you  are  not  prepared  to  present 
any  particular  reason  why  there  should  be  six  million  dollars  or  five 
million  dollars  or  four  million  dollars  appropirated  for  this  work 
this  year? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Except  the  fact  that  that  is  well  below  the  amount 
that  is  required  to  give  the  protection  that  these  communities  need, 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  Government  has  practically  pledged 
itself  by  the  flood-control  act  to  the  prosecution  of  this  levee  work 
at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000  a year. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  the  statement  that  $45,000,000  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose  of  this  work,  that  $30,000,000  is  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Federal  Government,  of  course,  $6,000,000  is  considerably  less 
than  $30,000,000? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  interested  in  is  whether  there  is  any 
such  situation  as  to  make  it  important  that  we  should  spend  next 
year  $6,000,000  for  this  purpose? 

Col.  Newcomer.  To  my  mind  the  situation  is  such  as  to  justify  it 
in  the  interest  of  those  people,  unless  you  do  believe 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  statement  is  just  based  on  the 
general  policy  that  there  is  need  to  be  done  eventually  $30,000,000 
of  work  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  work  that  is  of  an  extremely  important 
character.  It  is  not  simply  work  that  some  time  should  be  done,  but 
work  that  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  $5,660,000  allotted  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  out  of  last  year’s  appropriation  is  to  be  expended  on 
levee  work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I would  have  to  put  that  in  the  record.  I do  not 
have  the  exact  figures.  Of  course,  the  allotment  has  been  made  and 
would  show  definitely  how  much  goes  to  the  levee  work. 

[Note. — The  total  of  the  allotments  for  levee  work  is  $2,640,000.] 
revetment  work. 

The  Chairman.  The  estimate  includes  $3,000,000  for  revetment 
work? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes;  substantially  that.  $3,000,000  for  revetment, 
$6,000,000  for  levees,  and  $1,000,000  for  dredging,  making  the  total 
of  $10,000,000. 
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LEVEE  WORK. 

(See  p.  634.) 

The  Chairman.  It  has  been  stated,  Colonel,  that  the  rate  of 
progress  for  doing  the  $45,000,000  worth  of  levee  work,  of  which 
one-tliird  was  to  be  paid  by  the  States,  or  at  least  by  the  people  on 
the  river  under  a system  which  they  have  of  levee  taxation,  was  de- 
termined by  their  capacity  to  pay  without  being  unduly  burdened',, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  they  could  pay  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  an- 
nually,  which  would  require  five  annual  payments  for  their  third  of 
the  total  $45,000,000  project.  You  do  not  recall  that  being  brought 
to  your  attention? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  brought  to  my  attention.. 

RIGHT  BANK  OF  OHIO  RIVER  BELOW  MOUTH  OF  CACHE  RIVER. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  in  the  pending  river  and  harbor  bill  ai 
provision  to  this  effect: 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  shall  forthwith  make  an  examination  of 
the  caving  bank  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  below  the  mouth  of  the- 
Cache  River  and  shall  make  such  plans  and  take  such  steps,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  protect  the- 
levee  line  endangered  by  this  caving  bank,  such  improvements  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appropriated  for  the  work  of  the- 
Mississippi  River  Commission. 

Has  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  requested  such  legislation? 

Col.  Newcomer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  their  view  is  touching  this 
work,  the  doing  of  it,  and  the  need  of  it,  and  so  forth  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  have  had  no  full  report  from  the  commission. 
When  the  matter  was  brought  up  before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  Mr.  Denison  particularly — the  Representative  from  that 
locality — urged  upon  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  protect  the  levee  line  there  which  is 
seriously  threatened  by  the  caving  bank.  We  wired  to  the  president 
of  the  Mississippi  River  Commission  to  know  what  they  had  doney 
and  we  found  that  this  matter  was  presented  to  them  last  November,. 
I think,  after  they  had  made  their  allotments  and  they  had  no  funds 
to  allot  at  that  time ; at  least  they  did  not  make  any  allotment  for  it,, 
but  directed  that  their  district  engineer  should  make  an  examination 
of  the  site  after  the  passage  of  the  spring  freshets  this  year  and  re- 
port to  them  the  conditions,  with  alternative  estimates  for  revetment 
and  for  a possible  relocation  of  the  line.  The  commission  does  not 
expect,  I understand,  to  take  any  further  action  at  present.  They 
are  not  in  a position  now  to  make  any  recommendation  pending  the 
receipt  of  that  report  as  to  what  should  be  done.  This  section  of 
the  Ohio  River  was  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  originally  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
for  the  very  purpose  of  taking  care  of  this  particular  situation,  and 
in  the  flood-control  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission was  similarly  stated  so  as  to  include  this  locality. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  policy  is  to  apply  to  this  section,  it  means 
practically  that  by  direction  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  River  Commission  can  spend  where  and  how  and  when  the 
moneys  that  it  asks  before  this  committee  ? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  To  the  extent  that  is  required  by  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  policy  should  be  adopted,  not  only  to  this 
locality,  but  elsewhere  on  the  Mississippi  River? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  This  instance  is  simply  in  line  with  a number  of 
other  instances  where  Congress  has  directed  the  application  of  funds 
at  a particular  locality ; it  is  not  the  general  polic}T,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission’s  control  over  this  area  and  any  other  area  that  is 
under  them  ? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  Xo,  sir.  I understand  that  situation  was  some- 
what complicated  in  this  wa}T:  That  this  levee  line  is  occupied  by  a 
railroad  line  entering  Cairo,  a branch  of  the  Big  Four.  When  they 
got  this  right  of  way  it  involved  their  getting  from  the  city  of  Cairo 
certain  lands  just  below  this  threatened  point,  and  their  contracts 
giving  them  control  of  the  land  obliged  them  to  protect  that  portion 
of  the  bank.  The  railroad  assumed  that  obligation,  and  the  former 
president  of  the  commission,  Col.  Townsend.  I know,  had  the  im- 
pression that  the  obligation  assumed  b}7  the  railroad  was  to  protect 
the  entire  levee  line  occupied  by  the  railroad.  For  that  reason  he 
objected.  I understand,  to  any  particular  work  by  the  commission  at 
that  time,  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  railroad  to  look  after  it. 

We  have  been  shown  copies  of  those  contracts  and  they  seem  to 
clear  up  that  point,  so  far  as  the  obligation  of  the  railroad  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  occupying  the  levee  as  they  do.  their  interests 
doubtless  impose  a certain  obligation  to  maintain  their  line  intact, 
and  they  have,  I think,  already  done  some  work  along  here.  I do 
not  know  whether  they  can  handle  the  situation  completely,  and  in 
any  case  theirs  is  not  the  only  interest  involved.  The  Cairo  drain- 
age district  is  threatened,  of  course,  by  any  breach  which  would  occur 
in  this  levee  line.  The  Government  appropriated  money  several 
years  ago  to  assist  in  bringing  those  levees  in  the  Cairo  drainage  dis- 
trict up  to  the  flood  height,  so  that  this  work  is  apparently  legitimate 
work  for  the  commission  to  undertake  if  it  should  be,  in  their  opinion, 
urgent  enough  to  require  an  allotment  as  compared  with  other  locali- 
ties. 

The  Chairman.  The  act  in  regard  to  the  flood  control  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi provided,  among  other  things : 

That  the  watercourses  connected  with  the  Mississippi  River  to  such  extent  as 
may  be  necessary  to  exclude  the  flood  waters  from  the  upper  limits  of  any  delta 
hasin,  together  with  the  Ohio  River  from  its  mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cache 
River,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  said  commission,  receive  allotments  for  im- 
provements now  under  way  or  hereafter  to  be  undertaken. 

Col.  Xewcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  it 
was.  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  what  work  and  at  what  cost 
should  be  done  on  these  indicated  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  River  ? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  Undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  the  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sion I have  read  would  be  to  that  extent  a revision  of  this  law,  in  that 
it  would  deprive  the  commission  of  any  discretion  and  be  a com- 
mand as  to  what  moneys  should  be  spent? 
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Col.  New comer.  I think  it  would  control  the  commission  to  that 
extent;  yes,  sir.  That  was  not  recommended  by  the  Engineer  De- 
partment. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  recommended  bv  the  commission? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  gentlemen  approve  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I do  not  think  it  is  good  policy  to  thus  limit  the 
commission  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion.  That  legislation  was 
undertaken  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Committee,  as  I understand 
it.  because  of  representations  made  to  them  by  the  Congressman  from 
the  locality  that  local  interests  had  been  to  the  commission,  and  that 
the  commission  had  refused  to  do  anything;  that  the  situation  is  now 
critical  and  that  it  ought  to  be  handled  by  the  Government. 


Flood  control,  Mississippi  River. 


Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar. 

1,  1917 $45,000,000 

Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this 

revision  of  estimate 5,  660,  009 


Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated 39,  340,  009 

Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal 


year  for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted 14,470,009 

Mississippi  River  Commission $100,  000 

Surveys 100,  000 

Dredging 1, 000,  000 

Levees 7,  200,  000 

Revetment 4,  200,  000 

Plant  (maintenance  and  new) 1,600,000 

General  repairs  and  stone u 250.  000 

Atchafalaya  and  Red  Rivers 2j0,  000 


Total 14,  470,009 


Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date 
of  making  this  revision  of  estimate 4,  470,  000 


Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 10,000,000' 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the 

Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report 10,000,009 


SACRAMENTO  RIVER  FLOOD  CONTROL. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $330,000  for  the  Sacramento 
River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  allotment  of  $340,000  for  this  pur- 
pose last  year. 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  do  with  it? 

Col.  Newcomer.  We  inauguarated  the  works  of  flood  control  on 
the  Sacramento  River,  taking  up  the  work  of  dredging  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sacramento  where  it  enters  Suisun  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  general  plan  for  flood  control  on  the 
Sacramento  River? 

Col.  Newcomer.  It  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  House  Document  No. 
81,  Sixty-second  Congress,  first  session,  as  modified  in  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Committee  Document  No.  5,  Sixty-third  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion. It  involves  raising  levees  to  some  extent  along  the  general  line 
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of  the  river,  but  principally  for  flood  control  by  means  of  by-passes. 
There  is  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sacramento  River  above  the 
Feather  River,  and  one  on  the  western  side  below  the  Feather  River. 
One  is  the  Sutter  By-pass  and  the  other  is  the  Yolo  By-pass,  and 
they  will  take  the  flood  waters  which  can  not  be  carried  in  the  channel 
of  the  Sacramento.  That  channel  has  a very  small  discharge  ca- 
pacity, and  with  all  the  levee  control  that  could  be  given  its  ca- 
pacity would  be  sufficient  for  only  one-sixth  of  the  maximum  flood 
volume.  So  instead  of  attempting  to  control  it  entirely  by  levees 
along  the  main  stream  the  major  portion  of  the  extreme  flood  is  to  be 
carried  through  the  by-passes. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  from  the  mouth  do  these  by-passes  leave 
the  river? 

Col.  Xewcomer.  The  uppermost  one  is  about  164  miles  above  the 
mouth  and  enters  the  river  again  above  Sacramento  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Feather  River.  It  is  then  diverted  again  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  through  the  Yolo  By-pass,  beginning  about  81  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Sacramento.  That  final  by-pass  delivers  the  water 
practically  into  the  delta  of  the  river,  about  14  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  that  lower  portion  of  the  river  which  has  to  be  fitted  to  take  the 
entire  flood  discharge,  and  that  is  where  the  work  is  now  being  con- 
centrated so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  The  Government’s 
portion  of  the  general  plan  includes  not  only  this  dredging  at  the 
mouth  but  the  by-pass  weirs  and  controlling  works  at  the  entrance 
to  the  by-passes.  The  entire  estimated  cost  of  the  flood-control 
project  was  placed  at  $33,000,000,  of  which  it  was  originally  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  assume  one-third  and  the  State  and 
drainage  districts  should  locally  assume  two-thirds.  But  there  was  a 
delay  in  acting  upon  that  report,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
shown  in  the  report  that  the  work  was  not  essential  in  the  interest  of 
navigation,  so  the  State  and  local  authorities,  wishing  to  expedite  the 
work  themselves,  went  ahead  with  a considerable  portion  of  the 
leA'ee  work,  so  that  when  a review  of  the  original  report  was  made  it 
was  recommended  that  the  Government’s  portion  be  limited  to  this 
dredging  at  the  mouth  and  to  the  by-pass  controlling  works,  at  an 
estimated  cost  to  the  Government  of  about  $5,600,000,  that  being  met 
by  an  equal  contribution  by  the  State  for  the  same  work. 

All  the  balance  of  the  work,  including  the  river  and  by-pass  levees, 
is  to  be  handled  by  the  drainage  districts  and  the  State.  The  work 
so  far  has  been  on  this  dredging  and  these  levees  and  they  are  pre- 
paring plans  for  the  controlling  works  at  the  outlets  of  the  by-passes. 
The  reason  why  more  money  was  not  allotted  to  the  Sacramento  out 
of  the  last  appropriation  was  that  the  law  requires  in  this  case  an 
equal  expenditure  by  the  State  for  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  funds  are  to  be  handled  by  the  Government.  The 
funds  that  the  State  provided  in  anticipation  of  the  passages  of  the 
flood-control  act  amounted  to  $670,000.  They  were  not  to  have 
another  meeting  of  the  legislature  for  two  years,  and  that  sum  had 
to  provide  for  two  years.  Therefore  an  allotment  was  made  of 
$340,000  for  the  first  year  and  $330,000  is  asked  for  the  second 
year’s  work,  so  as  to  meet  the  available  funds  that  the  State  can 
spend  in  the  work.  I am  sorry  to  state  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
is  much  less  than  it  should  be  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation,  be- 
cause the  local  work  by  the  levee  districts  has  gone  away  ahead  of 
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the  work  that  has  to  be  done  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  in  conjunction  to  handle  those  flood  waters  when  they  come 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  handle  all  of  the  funds  of  the  State  as  well 
as  the  Federal  funds? 

Col.  Newcomer.  All  the  money  that  goes  on  the  work  in  which 
there  is  an  equal  sharing  of  the  cost  is  handled  by  us.  Their  contri- 
bution is  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
and  is  expended  by  our  district  engineer.  Of  course,  the  local  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  people  of  the  levee  districts  are  handled 
locally. 

Flood  control,  Sacramento  River,  Cal. 

Limit  of  contract  authorization  provided  for  by  act  of  Mar.  1,  1917_  $5,  600,  000 
Amount  appropriated  under  this  authorization  prior  to  date  of  this 

revision  of  estimate 340,  000 


Balance  of  authorization  remaining  unappropriated. 


5,  260,  000 


Probable  expenditures  from  date  of  this  revision  to  end  of  fiscal 


year  for  which  this  estimate  is  submitted 645,  000 

Dredging,  contract  plant $150,  000 

Dredging,  Government  plant 180,  000 

Weir  construction 175.000 

Plant 100,000 

Contingencies 40,  000 


Total 645,  000 

Unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  hand  and  in  the  Treasury  at  date 

of  making  this  revision  of  estimate 315,  000 


Amount  required  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 330,  000 

Amount  of  estimate  for  the  same  fiscal  year  as  submitted  (by  the 

Chief  of  Engineers)  in  the  last  annual  report 330,000 


Thursday,  April  4,  1918. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS. 

STATEMENT  0E  COL.  JAMES  G.  STEESE,  ASSISTANT  TO  CHIEF 
OF  ENGINEERS. 

MAPS,  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  an  item  “For  publication  of  engineer  maps 
for  use  of  the  War  Department,  inclusive  of  war  maps,”  and  you  are 
asking  for  $10,000  as  well  as  for  some  legislation  permitting  you  to 
sell  the  maps.  Tell  us  what  you  have  been  doing  and  what  you 
expect  to  do  with  this  amount  ? 

Col.  Steese.  The  appropriation  this  year  for  that  was  the  same 
amount,  $10,000,  and  it  has  been  running  along  since  1912. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  $10,000  did  you  spend  in  the  last 
fiscal  year? 

Col.  Steese.  On  the  loth  of  February  it  was  all  allotted  except 
$115.  On  the  loth  of  February  the  sum  of  $5,164.28  was  still  unex- 
pended but  it  was  allotted  and  will  be  spent  by  the  end  of  the  year ; 
the  unallotted  balance  of  $115  on  the  15th  of  February  will  be  taken 
•care  of  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  of  July. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  To  whom  clo  you  furnish  those  maps? 

Col.  Steese.  The  maps  that  do  not  contain  information  of  a secret 
nature  are  sold  to  the  public  at  large,  the  masters  of  vessels,  com- 
mercial bodies,  or  anybody  who  needs  a map  for  any  legitimate 
purpose. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  did  you  derive  from  the  sale  of  maps? 

Col.  Steese.  It  does  not  amount  to  a very  great  deal.  I do  not 
seem  to  have  that  figure  here,  but  the  number  that  are  sold  does  not 
amount  to  a great  deal  in  money  value. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  now  have  authority  to  sell  and  do  sell? 

Col.  Steese.  Yes;  that  has  been  a continuing  authority  year  after 
year.  That  is  not  a large  item. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Then  the  new  language  you  ask: 

Prodded,  That  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  nonconfidential 
maps  may  hereafter  he  sold  to  the  public  and  the  proceeds  therefrom  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  appropriation  from  which  published  until  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  proceeds  are  received. 

Is  intended  only  to  enable  you  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  funds 
you  receive  from  the  sale — is  that  it? 

Col.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  require  authority  to  sell  the  maps? 

Col.  Steese.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  simply  want  to 

Col.  Steese  (interposing).  To  cover  the  money  right  in  and  re- 
expend it  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  grant  that  authority, 
owing  to  the  violation  of  a rule  which  we  generally  try  to  follow,  it 
would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  your  work  ? 

Col.  Steese.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  about  the  second  proviso : 

Provided.  That  where  the  expenses  of  persons  engaged  in  field  work  or  travel- 
ing on  official  business  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  away  from  their 
designated  posts  of  duty  are  chargeable  to  this  appropriation,  a per  diem  rate  of 
$4  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  subsistence. 

Is  that  important  or  necessary  in  connection  with  this  item? 

Col.  Steese.  Yes;  that  is  mandatory.  That  language  is  included 
in  the  1918  estimate  in  accordance  with  the  express  direction  of  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  sundry  civil  act  of  August  1,  1914,  which  is  as  follows: 

That  the  heads  of  executive  departments  and  other  Government  establish- 
ments are  authorized  to  prescribe  per  diem  rates  of  allowance  not  exceeding  $4' 
in  lieu  of  subsisistence  to  persons  engaged  in  field  work  or  traveling  on  official 
business  outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  away  from  their  designated 
posts  of  duty  when  not  otherwise  fixed  by  law.  For  the  fiscal  year  1916  and 
annually  thereafter  estimates  of  appropriations  from  which  per  diem  allow- 
ances are  to  be  paid  shall  specifically  state  the  rates  of  such  allowances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  in  accordance  with  that  provision? 

Col.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  mandatory. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  war  has  not  materially  affected  this  item,  I 
assume  ? 

Col.  Steese.  Xo,  sir;  that  work  goes  on,  and  as  fast  as  one  chart  is 
finished  a new  one  comes  along,  so  that  with  about  that  same  amount 
we  will  get  along  this  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  do  this  map  work — the  drafting,  printing, 
and  all  that  ? 
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Col.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  the  drafting  is  done  by  department  engi- 
neers, and  the  reproduction  is  done  at  the  Lake  Survey  Office  in  De- 
troit. The  Lake  Survey  establishment  comes  under  another  appro- 
priation, which  will  come  up  later,  and  this  work  is  done  at  that 
establishment  and  is  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  maps  are  not  a duplication  in  any  way  of 
maps  published  by  other  establishments  of  the  Government? 

Col.  Steese.  No:  this  is  new  work  not  covered  in  any  other  way. 


Thursday,  April  4.  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  J.  C.  MEHAFFEY. 

SURVEY  OF  NORTHERN  AND  NORTHWESTERN  LAKES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  survey  of  northern  and  northwestern  lakes 
you  had  $125,000  last  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  $150,000. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase  and  what  have 
you  been  doing  with  the  $125,000? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  been  asking  for  $150,000  regularly,  with 
the  idea  that  we  have  a certain  amount  of  equipment  and  a certain 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  that  the  most  economical  way  to  do 
it  is  to  use  the  equipment  as  fully  as  possible.  We  have  five  boats 
available  for  use  on  this  survey  work,  but  last  year  we  were  only  able 
to  use  three  of  them ; it  would  be  much  more  economical  if  we  could 
use  all  five  and  get  much  more  work  done  without  any  appreciable 
increase  in  the  overhead  cost. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Hoav  long  have  you  been  engaged  on  this  work? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  first  appropriation  for  the  work  under  the 
Engineer  Department  was  made  in  1841.  The  present  project  for  the 
Great  Lakes  was  adopted  in  1907.  Since  that  time  the  survey  of  the 
naturally  navigable  Avaters  of  the  New  York  canal  system  has  been 
added,  in  1911,  and  the  surveys  of  Lake  Champlain  and  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  have  also  been  added. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  do  you  expect  to  finish  the  project  you  are  now 
engaged  upon? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  be  finished  in  1923. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  the  appropriation  you  are  noAv  receiving  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  With  the  appropriation  Ave  are  now  receiving; 
yes,  sir ; but  it  is  estimated  that  by  increasing  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  $150,000  the  total  cost  can  be  somewhat  decreased. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  would  you  do  with  the  additional  $25,000  that 
Avould  enable  you  to  shorten  the  period — increase  your  force? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  would  increase  the  force,  and  instead  of  using 
three  of  the  steamers  Ave  would  use  all  five,  and  thereby  get  a greater 
amount  of  the  Avork  done. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  now  have  five  steamers? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  noAv  have  five  large  steamers,  in  addition  to 
a number  of  smaller  steamers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  have  been  able  to  use  only  three  of  them  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Last  year;  yes,  sir.  We  had  five  parties  at  Avork 
last  year.  There  was  one  party  at  the  Avestern  end  of  Lake  Erie 
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"which  worked  throughout  the  entire  season,  from  May  24  to  Octobei 
20.  There  was  one  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Huron  operating 
until  the  8tli  of  September,  and  then  they  moved  up  here  [indicating  ] 
to  work  in  the  southeastern  end  of  Lake  Superior  until  October  28. 
A third  party  was  working  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  fiom 
May  10  to  October  29.  Those  were  the  three  main  field  parties  on 
the  Great  Lawes.  In  addition,  there  was  a party  doing  primary 
triangulation  through  this  section  here  [indicating],  and  also  a 
party  working  up  here  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  propose  to  increase  the  number  of  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  field  work? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  field 
would  be  increased  in  order  to  make  use  of  two  additional  boats, 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  with  those  two  boats  that  you 
have  not  used  this  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  They  were  laid  up  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell,  In  the  hearing  of  last  year  you  referred  to  the  con- 
dition of  those  boats,  and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  getting  a little 
old.  Are  they  in  a fairly  good  state  of  repair  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  the  reports  show  that  four  of  them  are 
in  a good  state  of  repair  and  that  the  fifth  one  is  in  a fair  state  of 
repair,  but  they  are  getting  older  and  require  more  repairs  each  year 
to  keep  them  in  good  running  order.  Of  course,  even  boats  which 
are  laid  up  and  are  not  used  at  all  in  the  field  still  require  a good 
deal  of  work  in  order  to  keep  them  in  shape  so  that  they  can  be  used 
whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  In  view  of  the  war  conditions,  with  the  demand  for 
officers  and  men,  do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  continue  this  work  for  the 
coming  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Well,  the  work  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  go 
on.  and  the  man  in  charge  of  the  Lake  survey  works  is  Mr.  Bay,  who 
is  a civilian  engineer.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  men  with  our 
two  additional  boats  will  only  amount  to,  perhaps,  40  men. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I am  very  much  interested  in  that  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  I want  to  know  what  is  the  necessity  or  importance  of  con- 
tinuing this  entire  survey  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  know  that  we 
do  need  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  Avar?  If  you 
need  but  40  additional  men,  you  Avould  still  be  taking  40  men  that 
could  be  used  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  Nation  at  this  time 
in  connection  with  the  war.  I want  you  to  make  a statement  for 
the  record  in  regard  to  that  phase  of  the  matter,  showing  the  neces- 
sity for  continuing  this  Avork  at  this  time. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I think  the  necessity  and  importance  of  naviga- 
tion through  the  Great  Lakes  are  very  great.  Navigation  through 
the  Great  Lakes  is  of  great  Aralue  to  the  country  in  time  of  war  in 
the  carrying  of  iron  ore,  for  instance,  from  Lake  Superior 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  And  this  Avork  is  essential  to  naviga- 
tion ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  is  essential  to  navigation.  We  are  not  only 
charting  waters  which  have  not  been  charted  previously,  and  in 
which  shoals  dangerous  to  navigation  may  exist,  but  Ave  are  con- 
tinuously revising  the  old  charts  and  bringing  them  up  to  date,  so 
that  navigation  can  be  free  and  unimpeded,  and  have  Avarning  of  any 
dangers  that  may  exist  in  those  waters. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  been  carrying  on  .wire-drag  work  this 

year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  we  did  a great  deal  of  that  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  nearly  is  that  work  completed? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  entire  survey  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  about  87 
per  cent  completed.  The  sounding  work,  including  sweeping,  in 
the  Great  Lakes  is  86.5  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  necessity  you  refer  to  of  having  those  waters 
charted  causes  me  to  ask  this  question : Has  any  great  number  of 

ships  been  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  past  year  by  reason  of  those 
waters  not  being  properly  charted  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  have  no  record  of  it? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  no  record  of  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  No,  sir;  but,  for  example,  the  report  of  the  party 
on  the  work  in  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  shows  that  the  sweeping 
operations  amounted  to  65  square  miles  and  the  sounding  operations 
to  1 square  mile,  and  that  eight  uncharted  rock  shoals  were  located. 

OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

Note.- — In  reply  to  a request  from  this  office,  the  district  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Lake  Survey  furnish  the  following  information  under  date  of  April 
5.  1918: 

“ Six  reports  were  received  last  season  of  casualties  on  account  uncharted 
dangers,  including  one  floating  obstruction,  Lake  Michigan ; two  obstructions 
in  improved  channels  of  Detroit  district ; and  three  shoals,  Detroit  River,  St. 
(’lair  River,  and  Whitefish  Bay,  Lake  Superior.  First  three  investigated  by 
district  offices;  shoal.  Detroit  River,  investigated  and  charted  by  Lake  Survey; 
last  two  shoals  to  be  investigated  this  spring.  Also  steamer  Cort  lost  west 
end  Lake  Erie  in  December  last,  reported  as  serious  menace.  Search  to  be 
made  as  early  as  possible  this  spring. 

“ Twenty-eight  casualties  during  preceding  five  years  reported  as  due  to  un- 
charted dangers,  including  five  floating  obstructions.  Investigations  indicate 
12  due  to  shoals  already  charted,  some  only  short  time  previously : 7 due 
to  striking  uncharted  shoals;  and  4 unexplainable,  probably  derelicts.  In 
addition  Lake  Survey  located  last  season  16  uncharted  shoals  or  groups  of 
shoals  of  which  7 are  of  first  importance;  and  during  preceding  five  years 
2 wrecks  and  about  70  uncharted  shoals,  of  which  16  or  more  are  of  first  im- 
portance. Surveys  are  still  behind  needs  of  lake  commerce  and  completion  of 
project  is  necessary  to  assure  safety  of  Lake  vessels.  Suspension  of  survey 
operations  and  disorganization  of  present  force  will  greatly  increase  ultimate 
cost  of  project.  Charts,  bulletins,  and  special  notices  are  in  urgent  and  increas- 
ing demand.  Any  curtailment  would  seriously  affect  shipping  interests.  Lake 
of  Woods  survey  can  be  suspended  if  considered  advisable,  otherwise  increased 
appropriation  in  accordance  with  estimates  is  badly  needed.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  there  has  been  navigation  of  that  Lake  year  after 
year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  case  is  very  similar  to  one  in  the 
East  River,  N.  Y.,  where,  I think,  only  about  10  years  ago,  a pinnacle 
rock  was  found  by  a ship  striking  it  and  sinking.  It  had  been  there 
in  the  path  of  navigation  for  several  hundred  years,  but  it  was  only 
discovered  because  of  a ship  passing  over  it  at  just  the  right  stage  of 
the  tide  to  hit  it  and  be  sunk  by  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  had  been  nothing  done  on  Lake  Erie  until 
this  work  was  undertaken  by  you? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  There  was  a small  amount  of  work  done  before 
we  took  it  up.  Of  course  we  have  been  extending  that  survey  since 
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1841  as  rapidly  as  we  could,  but  there  are  still  some  small  areas  that 
remain  to  be  surveyed  and  charted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  using  every 
man  we  possibly  can  get  hold  of  for  war  purposes,  do  you  believe  that 
the  continuation  and  even  the  extension  of  this  work  would  be  justi- 
fied at  this  time  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  I believe  it  is  justified. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  additional  $25,000  is  desired  in  order  that  you 
may  use  those  two  boats? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  order  to  utilize  your  full  equipment? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes.  sir. 

PREVENTION  OF  DEPOSITS  IN  HARBOR  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  prevention  of  obstructive  and  injurious  de- 
posits in  the  harbor  and  adjacent  waters  of  New  York  City,  you  ask 
$10,260,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  That  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for  last 
year,  and  it  has  been  that  amount  for  a good  many  years  previous 
to  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  of  that  appropriation  last 
year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  It  was  all  expended. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  spend  the  same  amount  this  coming 
year  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FLEET  AND  PAY  OF  CREWS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  pay  of  crews  and  maintenance  of  patrol  fleet, 
16  tugs  and  one  launch,  you  ask  $90,000.  The  current  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  is  $75,000. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  we  found  that  $75,000  last  year  was 
inadequate  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  this  fleet,  and  we  had  to 
ask  for  $10,000  additional  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  get  that  $10,000? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act.  With 
the  continuing  rise  of  prices  and  the  necessity  for  paying  greater 
wages  to  the  crews  of  the  boats  that  are  engaged  on  this  work,  we 
think  that  $90,000  is  as  little  as  we  can  have  and  still  maintain  an 
effective  patrol. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Does  your  work  under  this  item  of  expenditure 
increase  with  the  war  conditions? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I do  not  know  that  it  has  increased  very  largely. 
It  remains  about  the  same,  but  I believe  that  the  necessity  of  an 
efficient  patrol  increases  with  the  war  conditions.  A very  great 
amount  of  dirt  and  ashes  and  matter  of  that  kind  is  carried  out  of 
New  York  Harbor.  The  war  conditions  make  it  very  much  more 
desirable  for  contractors  to  dump  that  material  in  the  harbor  if  they 
can  do  so,  and  the  effect  of  such  illegal  dumping  would  be  disastrous 
if  the  channels  leading  into  New  York  Harbor  were  to  be  filled  up 
in  any  way  and  made  inadequate  for  the  enormous  commerce  of 
the  port. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  asked  an  increase  in  this  estimate  last  year, 
which  the  committee  did  not  grant?  Yon  asked  for  $87,800. 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir:  and  we  then  found  it  necessary  to  ask  for 
$10.0(X)  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  in  order  to  keep  the  fleet  in  com- 
mission until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

PURCHASE  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  A NEW  ENGINE  ON  LAUNCH  U LOOKOUT.” 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  purchase  and  installation  of  a new  engine  on 
the  naphtha  launch  Look  out  you  ask  $500? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir.  The  present  engine,  I believe,  has  been 
working  for  some  21  years  and  is  in  such  bad  shape  that  a new  one 
is  absolutely  essential.  This  boat  is  used  for  inspection  around  the 
shore-line  excavations,  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  the  larger  boats 
can  not  go  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  essential,  is  it? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir. 

purchase  or  construction  of  patrol  vessel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  purchase  or  construction  of 
one  patrol  vessel,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  $75,000  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  $25,000.’’ 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  plans  and  specifications  for  that  boat  were 
drawn  up  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  bids,  but  no  one  would  even 
submit  a bid  for  it.  When  we  failed  to  get  bids,  we  made  a careful 
investigation  to  ascertain  if  some  seagoing  tugboat  could  not  be  pur- 
chased within  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  but  we  found  that  it 
was  impossible  to  get  one.  For  that  reason  we  are  asking  that  the 
amount  be  increased  to  $100,000,  hoping  that  if  that  is  allowed  a new 
boat  can  be  purchased.  The  present  fleet  has  five  of  the  larger  boats, 
but  only  one  of  those  boats  is  in  such  shape  that  it  is  safe  to  use  it 
outside  of  the  harbor  during  bad  weather,  and  it  is  essential  that  one 
boat  should  be  on  the  outer  station,  which  is  out  near  the  lightship, 
at  all  times,  in  order  to  see  that  the  barges  are  dumped  only  in  the 
authorized  areas. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  are  you  doing  that  now  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  The  only  boat  which  is  fit  for  this  work  stays  out 
there,  and  is  out  there  during  rough  weather.  The  other  boats  go  out 
and  stay  short  periods  while  this  boat  goes  in  to  be  recoaled  and  re- 
supplied, but  it  is  not  an  extremely  efficient  way  of  handling  it. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  How  badly  is  the  new  boat  needed  ? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I think  that  for  the  efficient  inspection  of  this 
work  a new  boat  should  be  provided. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  get  along  without 
it  this  year? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  If  the  one  seagoing  boat  we  have  which  can  look 
after  this  outer  station  were  to  be  disabled  through  any  cause,  then 
we  would  be  absolutely  unable  to  handle  the  work  of  inspection. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  vou  anv  assurance  that  you  can  get  a boat  for 

$100,000? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  We  are  not  sure  of  it,  but  we  think  that  it  is 
quite  possiblle  that  we  can  get  one  for  that  sum. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  You  would  probably  purchase,  rather  than  build? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  Yes,  sir:  if  we  can  find  a suitable  boat,  in  order 
to  get  one  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  sum  of  $75,000 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1017.  for  this  boat 
is  still  available? 

Maj.  Mehaffey.  I will  answer  that  definitely  in  the  record. 


Note. — On  April  9.  1918,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  sent  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  following  letter: 

War  Department, 
Washington,  April  9,  1918. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Sir:  In  the  estimate  submitted  by  this  department  for  preYention  of  deposits, 
harbor  of  New  York,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  .Tune  30.  1919,  there  was  in- 
cluded an  item  as  follows: 

**  For  purchase  or  construction  of  one  patrol  vessel,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  875.0(H)  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  $25,000.” 

This  item  was  submitted  under  the  impression  that  the  $75,000  appropriated 
by  the  sundry  civil  act  of  July  1.  1916  (39  Stat.,  272),  would  remain  available 
until  expended.  It  appears,  however,  that  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  a fiscal  year  appropriation  which  expired  on  July  1,  1917. 
As  only  $115.03  had  been  expended  therefrom,  practically  the  whole  amount  re- 
verted to  the  Treasury.  Under  the  circumstances  I have  the  honor  to  recom- 
mend that  Congress  be  requested  to  reappropriate  it,  together  with  the  additional 
$25,000  asked  for.  by  substituting  in  the  appropriation  bill  the  following  item  in 
lieu  of  that  quoted  above: 

For  purchase  or  construction  of  one  patrol  vessel.  $100,000.” 

Very  respectfully. 


Benedict  Crowell. 
Acting  Secretary  of  War. 


Thursday,  April  4,  1918. 

STATEMENT  0E  COL.  HENRY  C.  NEWCOMER,  CORPS  OF 
ENGINEERS,  UNITED  STATES  ARMY. 

CALIFORNIA  DEBRIS  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  For  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  California  Debris 
Commission  you  ask  $18,000:  the  current  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose is  $15,000.  Will  you  state  what  has  been  done  during  the  past 
year,  and  also  what  you  expect  to  do  during  the  coming  year  under 
this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  That  is  set  forth  quite  completely  on  pages  1806 
to  1809  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  then 
again  on  pages  3393  to  3399. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  as  you  can  what  has  been 
done  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  The  appropriation  for  the  California  Debris 
Commission  is  made  in  this  form  for  the  discharge  of  its  general 
duties  with  reference  to  regulating  hydraulic  mining.  In  fact,  it  now 
includes  also  quartz  mining  and  processes  of  that  kind,  where  they 
find  that  the  discharge  of  the  fine  material  is  finding  its  way  into 
the  navigable  waters,  requiring  some  protective  measures  as  well  as 
in  the  case  of  hydraulic  mining.  The  hydraulic  mining,  you  will  re- 
call. was  largely  stopped  on  account  of  the  fact  that  its  interference 
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with  navigable  waters  was  very  great,  and  it  was  subsequently  re- 
sumed under  the  supervision  of  the  California  Debris  Commission 
under  permits  which  prescribed  definitely  the  procedure  that  they 
must  follow,  the  restraining  works  that  they  must  build,  etc.  I find 
in  looking  over  the  record  that  prior  to  1914  the  expenditures  of  the 
California  Debris  Commission  were  considerably  less  than  the  annual 
appropriation  of  $15,000,  which  has  been  made  continuously  to  the 
present  time;  but  beginning  with  1914  there  was  a great  increase  in 
the  operations  of  the  commission,  due  to  the  increased  mining  activity, 
and  since  that  time  they  have  expended  practically  the  full  sums  ap- 
propriated, and,  in  fact,  they  have  not  been  able  to  conduct  all  of  the 
supervisory  work  that  they  should  conduct. 

For  instance,  there  is  considerable  illegal  mining;  that  is,  mining 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  sent  an  inspector  into  one 
of  those  localities  last  year  and  b}^  his  presence  they  effected  a mate- 
rial improvement  in  the  situation.  Now,  there  are  other  similar 
localities  where  inspectors  should  be  sent,  but  they  have  not  sufficient 
funds  for  the  purpose.  Then  I might  say  also  that  there  has  been 
the  other  question  of  quartz  mining  where  they  simply  discharge 
fine  material,  which  in  the  past  was  not  a matter  of  much  moment, 
but  it  has  now  become  a serious  proposition  in  some  cases.  In  order 
to  take  care  of  the  increased  activities  in  the  field  they  asked  last 
year  for  an  increase  from  $15,000  to  $18,000,  but  it  was  not  granted. 
They  are  asking  now  again  for  that  increase,  and  that  really  is  an 
increase  which  does  not  provide,  you  might  say,  for  the  present 
abnormal  increase  in  cost  due  to  the  war  situation  which  has  de- 
veloped this  year.  The  operations  of  the  Debris  Commission  have 
been  quite  effective  in  helping  the  situation  out  there,  and  they  could 
do  more  and  better  work  if  they  were  given  an  additional  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  the  work  of  the  Debris  Commission  was 
described  in  the  hearings  last  year,  and  I have  no  further  questions 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  feel  that  this  increased  appropriation  is 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  do  adequately  the  work  that  is  essential 
and  necessary? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  I think  that  they  are  unable  now  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  commission  adequately  with  this  smaller  ap- 
propriation. They  find,  as  a matter  of  experience,  that  we  can  not 
cover  the  field  in  the  way  that  it  should  be  covered. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  need  additional  employees? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  main  thing? 

Col.  Newcomer.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  main  thing;  an  increased  num- 
ber of  inspectors  and  an  increase  for  traveling  expenses.  We  find 
this  feature  also,  that  there  is  not  only  this  need  of  additional  field 
men.  but  they  have  office  work  in  supervising  plans  for  debris  carriers. 
For  instance,  in  former  years  they  permitted  almost  any  form  of  re- 
straining barrier  to  be  built,  such  as  timber  structures  of  a more  or 
less  rough  type,  but  they  have  found  from  experience  that  these 
structures  become  ineffective  and  they  will  not  permit  them.  Con- 
sequently, they  are  now  requiring  a higher  type  of  work.  That,  of 
course,  requires  more  care  in  the  examination  of  the  plans  and  in 
checking  up. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  at  all  familiar  with  this  work  personally? 
Col.  Newcomer.  I have  never  personally  been  on  it.  but  I am  quite 
familiar  with  it  from  the  reports  and  from  talking:  with  the  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  sufficiently  familiar  with  those  reports  to 
feel  confident  that  this  additional  supervision  is  necessary  ? 

Col.  Newcomer.  I know  that  it  is  very  desirable. 


Thursday.  April  4.  1918. 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  GORGAS,  SURGEON  GEN- 
ERAL. ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAJ.  DAVID  SILVER.  MEDICAL  RE- 
SERVE CORPS.  AND  MR.  B.  B.  THOMPSON,  ASSISTANT  AND  COUN- 
SELOR. 

ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  General,  your  first  item  is  “For  furnishing  artificial 
limbs  and  apparatus,  or  commutation  therefor,  and  necessary  trans- 
portation. $1,000,000.*’  Your  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
is  $210,000.  Will  you  kindly  state  for  the  record  what  you  have  been 
doing  in  this  regard  and  what  you  expect  to  do  with  this  $1,000,000 
you  are  now  asking  for  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  The  appropriation  of  $*210,000  is  an  appropriation 
that  has  been  made  yearly,  and  it  is  one  that  varies  from  year  to  year 
for  certain  reasons.  It  was  increased  this  year  to  $1,000,000  in  the 
expectation  of  an  increased  number  on  account  of  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  course,  you  have  no  way  of  estimating  just  what 
you  will  need. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  In  general  terms,  we  estimate  that  we  will  get  back 
from  Europe,  according  to  the  Canadian  figures,  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  army  in  the  field  per  year,  and  that  about  one-tenth  of  those  men 
will  be  men  requiring  artificial  arms  or  legs.  That  is,  of  course,  a 
very  rough  estimate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  did  you  spend  under  this  heading  last  year? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  The  figures  are  stated  there  under  the  estimate.  We 
expended  $59,320.26. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Out  of  an  appropriation  of  $210,000? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Out  of  an  appropriation  of  $65,000  (act  July  1. 
1916) : we  have  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  $210,000.  This  estimate 
varies.  Every  third  year  it  is  very  much  larger,  due  to  the  wording 
of  the  original  appropriation  allowing  the  men  to  commute  every 
third  year.  I mean  by  that  that  a man  can  commute  his  artificial 
limb  every  three  years,  because  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn 
out.  and  the  law  allows  the  men  to  get  new  ones.  When  the  law  first 
went  into  effect,  of  course,  most  of  the  men  took  advantage  of  it.  and 
three  years  afterwards  they  became  entitled  to  the  commutation.  For 
that  reason  the  amount  is  larger  triennially. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  what  procedure  you 
have  followed  in  the  past  in  order  that  these  men  might  secure  these 
artificial  limbs,  and.  also,  what  plans  you  are  making  for  carrying 
on  this  work  in  the  future? 
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Mi*.  Thompson.  The  procedure  under  the  old  law,  which  entitled  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  statute  to  artificial  limbs  or  the  equivalent  thereof 
in  money  every  third  year,  as  the  General  has  stated,  is  this:  About 
the  time  that  the  rights  of  these  men  mature,  the  people  in  our  office 
who  have  immediate  charge  of  that  work  look  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  law  up  in  order  to  protect  them  in  their  rights,  and  on  receipt 
of  their  applications  we  see  that  they  get  what  they  are  entitled  to. 
About  95  per  cent  of  them  take  money  instead  of  limbs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  ask  you  about.  You  say 
that  95  per  cent  of  them  take  the  money? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Xinety-five  per  cent  of  them  take  the  commuta- 
tion. They  can  take  the  money  and  get  any  kind  of  artificial  limb 
that  they  want. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  they  take  the  money?  Do  they  think  they 
can  purchase  better  artificial  limbs  or  cheaper  ones? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  an  artificial  limb 
will  normally  last  longer  than  three  years.  I have  had  some  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  that  matter.  I knew  a man  who  wore  one 
for  9 or  10  years.  It  is  true,  he  ivas  a sedentary  man.  He  got  from 
$225  to  $300  in  money  in  the  course  of  those  9 or  10  years  before  liis 
limb  wore  out.  However,  a man  pursuing  an  active  outdoor  life 
would  probably  find  that  his  limb  would  last  a much  shorter  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  it  is  best  to  continue  that  plan? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I have  heard  doubt  expressed  about  the  expe- 
diency of  continuing  the  commutation. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  I think  it  has  been  going  on  that  way  ever  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War.  It  only  applies  to  men  who  became  entitled 
before  the  6th  of  October  last.  It  will  not  apply  to  the  men  who 
will  come  in  from  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  that  it  will  not  apply  to  the  men  who 
are  disabled  in  the  present  war? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Xot  after  the  6th  of  October.  Of  course,  there  is 
some  question  about  that,  but  that  is  probable. 

Mr.  Thompson.  These  estimates  were  submitted  in  September, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  war-risk  insurance  law.  There  are  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  war-risk  insurance  law  that  led  as  to  enter- 
tain some  doubt  as  to  how  the  old  law  respecting  artificial  limbs 
would  operate  hereafter,  and  we  submitted  those  questions  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  for  a decision.  The  last  decision  that  lie 
rendered  we  succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  this  morning,  but  we  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  digest  it.  It  leaves  us  in  considerable  doubt  as  to 
just  where  this  appropriation  for  artificial  limbs  will  stand  and  just 
how  the  appropriations  for  war-risk  indemnities  are  going  to  operate. 
The  war-risk  insurance  law  provides  in  section  302.  under  the  head 
of  Disability  allowances,”  that  in  addition  to  the  disability  com- 
pensation the  injured  person  shall  be  furnished  by  the  United  States 
such  reasonable  governmental  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  serv- 
ices and  with  such  supplies,  including  artificial  limbs,  trusses,  and 
similar  appliances,  as  the  director  may  determine  to  be  useful  and 
reasonably  necessary.  That  was  qualified,  however,  by  a proviso 
■‘That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  necessary 
military  control  over  any  member  of  the  Military  or  Naval  Estab- 
lishments before  he  shall  have  been  discharged  from  the  military 
or  naval  service.” 
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We  tried  to  get  a line  from  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  office 
as  to  where  the  Surgeon  General’s  functions  ceased  in  respect  to  these 
appliances  and  where  the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  War-Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  begin,  and  I have  a copy  of  the  correspondence, 
which,  perhaps,  the  committee  would  like  to  have  before  it.  As  I 
understand  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  opinion  from  a hasty  read- 
ing of  it,  it  is  to  the  elfect  that  in  the  matter  of  injuries  on  and  after 
October  6 the  Surgeon  General’s  office  is  not  charged  with  the  duty 
of  providing  the  men  with  these  appliances,  but  that  that  is  a duty 
that  devolves  upon  the  Director  of  the  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau, 
while  as  to  rights  which  existed  or  had  accrued  prior  to  October  6, 
the  law  is  unchanged,  and  the  Surgeon  General  can  make  the  esti- 
mates under  this  head  and  disburse  the  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress just  as  before. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  that  is  true,  it  really  would  not  be  necessary  for 
us  to  increase  this  appropriation  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I think  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  would  not  be  the  necessity  for  it  under  your 
department:  but  it  would  not  follow,  if  the  appropriation  were  made, 
that  it  would  not  be  available.  It  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
it  would  not  be  available  for  use  under  the  proper  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  the  statute  reads,  this  fund  is  disbursed  under 
regulations  made  by  the  Surgeon  General.  The  Director  of  the 
War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau  has  another  fund  of  considerably  larger 
size  which  he  would  use  in  his  administration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  a 
brief  statement  of  the  points  decided  in  the  letter  of  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  in  order  that  we  may  know  what  conclusion  he  ar- 
rived at  l 

Gen.  Gorgas.  That  can  be  done. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

The  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General's  opinions  are  understood  to  lie  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

1.  That  as  to  hired  men  of  the  Army  who  are  entitled  to  artificial  limhs 
under  R.  S.  4787.  the  act  of  October  6,  1917.  operated  no  change. 

2.  That  as  to  injuries  occurring  before  October  6.  1917.  and  rights  derivable 
therefrom,  in  the  cases  of  officers  and  soldiers,  the  act  of  that  date  operated*  no 
change. 

3.  That  as  to  injuries  occurring  on  and  after  October  (>.  cases  of  officers,  sol- 
diers. and  nurses,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  that  date  are  exclusive  so  far 
as  in  conflict  with  previous  legislation,  whence  the  following  conclusions : 

(a)  Commutation  in  lieu  of  artificial  limbs  under  R.  S,  4788  is  not  allowable 
in  such  cases. 

(h)  Artificial  limbs  required  in  kind  in  such  cases:  The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral states  in  one  place:  (1)  “The  Surgeon  General  has  no  authority  to  furnish 
artificial  limbs  or  apparatus  for  resection  under  sections  4787—4791,  R.  S..  to  any 
person  injured  in  the  active  military  service  on  or  after  October  6,  1917.  whether 
said  person  is  still  in  the  service  or  has  been  separated  therefrom.”  In  another 
place  he  says:  (2)  “The  Surgeon  General  may  furnish  for  the  use  of  persons 
injured  in  active  military  service  on  or  after  October  6.  1917.  who  are  still  in 
the  active  service,  such  artificial  limbs,  apparatus  for  resection,  and  other 
appliances  as  may.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General,  be  necessary  or  suit- 
able for  their  proper  medical  and  surgical  treatment.  So  far  as  practicable, 
such  appliances  should  be  furnished  temporarily  and  for  the  period  of  their 
treatment  only,  without  donating  them  to  the  injured  persons,  for  section  302 
of  the  war  risk  insurance  act  evidently  contemplates  that  such  appliances  as 
are  needed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  injured  persons  discharged  from  the 
service  should  be  furnished  by  the  United  States  at  the  direction  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance.” 
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The  Surgeon  General’s  Office  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  the  two 
statements. 

In  connection  with  the  latter  the  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General  further 
held  that  the  appropriations  “ Artificial  limbs  ” carried  in  the  sundry  civil  bills 
are  exclusively  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  such  limbs  for  officers,  soldiers, and 
nurses  who  have  not  been  separated  from  the  active  service  and  are  entitled 
to  receive  artificial  limbs  from  the  Surgeon  General. 

Assuming  that  statement  No.  2 above  is  governing,  and  that  artificial  limbs 
required  by  members  of  the  Active  Establishment  even  though  injured  after 
October  5,  1917,  are  to  be  provided  by  the  Surgeon  General  out  of  the  appropria- 
tions “ Artificial  limbs.”  it  follows  that  that  appropriation  must  be  largely 
increased. 

But  the  appropriation  designated  is  subject  to  some  difficulties  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  supply  of  military  hospitals.  As  heretofore  administered,  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  relief  of  individuals  on  personal  claims  under  U.  S.  4787, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  its  purpose,  and  it  has  never  been  used  for  the 
purchase  of  artificial  limbs  in  quantity  to  be  issued  from  military  stores  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  patients  under  treatment.  To  use  it  for  the  latter  purposes 
would  convert  what  has  been  essentially  a quasi  pension  fund  into  one  for  the 
support  of  the  Army,  and  would  require  some  alterations  of  the  administrative 
machinery  of  supply.  These  difficulties  are  not,  of  course,  insuperable.  A more 
serious  one  is  found  in  the  implied  limitation  upon  the  cost  of  limbs  and 
apparatus  indicated  in  section  4788  ($75  for  legs;  $50  for  arms,  feet,  and 
apparatus).  These  prices  were  set  many  years  ago  when  they  were  adequate. 
They  will  scarcely  meet  present  conditions  of  the  material  and  labor  market, 
and  complaints  of  their  inadequacy  have  been  made  by  the  manufacturers. 
Moreover,  these  prices,  while  originally  adequate  for  old  types  of  limbs,  will  not 
provide  the  newer  and  more  costly  apparatus  that  inventive  genius  has  been 
able  to  devise. 

All  the  difficulties  above  suggested  are  avoidable  by  making  such  appliances 
for  patients  still  in  active  service  a charge  upon  the  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  (item  Medical  and  Hospital  Department). 

TRANSFER  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  .Thompson.  In  order  to  make  the  matter  perfectly  clear,  we 
have  prepared  this  proviso : 

Provided , That  artificial  limbs,  trusses,  and  appliances  required  for  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  of  officers,  soldiers,  hired  men,  and  members  of  the 
nurse’s  corps  while  still  on  the  active  list  of  the  Army  shall  hereafter  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Surgeon  General  at  the  cost  of  the  appropriations  for  the  medical 
and  hospital  department. 

We  think  that  will  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  simply  want  to  make  it  plain  that  as  long*  as 
they  are  in  the  service,  it  is  your  duty  to  supply  them  with  these  ap- 
pliances? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thompson.  May  I suggest  also  that  with  that  proviso  it  would 
be  entirely  safe  to  knock  off  $930,000  from  this  estimate. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  If  that  proviso  goes  in,  we  would  provide  for  that 
from  our  regular  appropriation,  and  we  would,  therefore,  knock  off 
everything  here  except  for  the  old  soldiers. 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  other  words,  $70,000  under  this  heading  would 
provide  for  the  old  soldiers.  That  would  take  care  of  them,  and 
this  proviso  would  enable  -us  to  take  care  of  the  new  people  under 
the  medical  and  hospital  funds  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation 
bill  until  their  discharge  from  service.  Therefore,  we  would  not 
need  this  extra  sum  for  artificial  limbs. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  fund  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Thompson.  In  the  Arm}'  appropriation  bill,  under  the  item 
entitled  “ Medical  and  Hospital  Department.” 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  is  carried  in  that  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  $154,000,000  was  the  estimate  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  use  in  this  amendment  the  words  “while  still 
on  the  active  list  of  the  Army.”  The  War  Bisk  Insurance  law  con- 
tains a proviso  to  the  effect  that  “ nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  necessary  military  control  over  any  member  of  the 
military  or  naval  establishments  before  he  shall  have  been  discharged 
from  the  military  or  naval  service/*  Is  that  in  the  language  you 
just  read  to  me? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  language  in  this  amendment,  “on  the  active 
list  of  the  Army,"  is  synonymous  with  the  language  I have  just  read. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  idea  I had  in  mind  in  dashing  this  amend- 
ment off,  because  it  is  an  improvised  amendment,  is  that  it  will  not 
apply  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list,  none  of  whom 
have  been  discharged  from  the  military  service.  They  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  active  military  establishment,  and  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  are  not.  perhaps,  properly  chargeable  with 
relief  of  this  character. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  The  bulk  of  these  men  will  not  be  on  the  retired  list, 
but  will  be  discharged  men. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  problem  before  the  burgeon  General  is  to  take 
care  of  his  patients,  and  there  is  seme  doubt  under  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  opinion  as  to  how  free  a hand  lie  has  in  providing 
them  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  treatment  while  they  are  un- 
der his  control  and  custody,  and  this  proviso  will  clear  it  up.  It 
will  make  certain  that  the  appropriations  under  his  control  are  avail- 
able for  the  purchase  of  such  appliances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  this  or  some  similar  language  were  adopted, 
this  item  could  be  reduced,  you  say,  to  $70,000. 

Mr.  Thompson.  With  entire  safety.  There  would  be  nothing  left 
to  be  charged  to  this  fund,  except  the  benefits  of  those  old  laws  for 
discharged  soldiers  whose  disabilities  arose  prior  to  October  G of  last 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  and  in  that  event,  you  would  use  your  Regular 
Army  hospital  appropriation  for  this  purpose  while  the  men  are 
under  your  control  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  use  this  Regular  Army  hospital  appropria- 
tion for  artificial  limbs? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Of  course,  that  is  the  point  we  are  raising.  We 
can  not  use  the  Begular  Army  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  this 
$70,000.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  use  the  Begular  Army  appropriation  with- 
out any  new  legislation  for  this  purpose? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  use  it  for  the  soldiers  under  your  control 
and  in  your  hospitals? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  There  is  some  question  about  that,  and  that  is  what 
we  ask  this  clause  for. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  question  is  involved  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  opinion  here,  which  we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  digest. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  provided  for  that  out  of  your  appropriation 
for  the  Medical  and  Hospital  Department,  that  would  take  the  mat- 
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ter  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  it  would  leave  this- 
item  here  before  this  committee  in  a condition  where  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  keep  track  of  the  expenditures  under  it. 

TREATMENT  TO  RETURNING  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  be  the  policy,  if  a policy  has  been  outlined 
or  determined  upon,  with  regard  to  the  returning  wounded  soldiers? 
The  new  and  more  frightful  and  barbaric  methods  of  warfare  are 
producing  wounds  and  disfigurements  of  a character  hitherto  little 
known,  requiring  long-continuous  treatment,  if  the  soldier  is  to  be 
restored  to  a condition  not  only  of  reasonable  health  but  of  usefulness 
and  self-help.  Have  you  developed  your  policy,  or  proposed  a policy, 
with  regard  to  those  things;  that  is,  as  to  how  long  you  shall  retain 
the  men  so  wounded  in  the  service  under  your  control,  and  *to  what 
extent  you  will  endeavor  to  furnish  them  with  appliances,  artificial 
limbs,  etc.,  or  those  things  which  are  going  to  be  necessary  if  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  or  help  to  themselves  in  the  future  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  I will  mention  a case  in  point  that  will  illustrate  it. 
We  have  a man  in  the  Hospital  Corps  who  was  wounded  over  there 
in  September  in  one  of  those  explosions  of  bombs.  The  man  lost 
both  his  legs.  We  are  still  looking  after  him,  and  we  will  look  after 
him  until  he  is  physically  well.  He  is  still  being  treated.  In  ad: 
dition  to  that,  just  as  soon  as  he  can  bear  it,  we  will  provide  him 
with  artificial  legs,  and  begin  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  them.  That 
man  has  very  little  of  his  legs  left.  As  far  as  we  can,  he  will  be 
trained  in  the  use  of  his  artificial  limbs.  This  particular  man  was 
a college  boy,  from  one  of  the  universities.  He  was  in  his  first  year. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  sends  us  men,  and  we  employ  men,  who 
will  continue  that  man  in  his  college  course.  He  will  pick  it  up  and 
will  complete  his  college  course.  When  we  have  done  everything 
we  can  for  him,  when  his  wounds  are  entirely  healed,  and  the  tendons 
are  stretched  so  that  he  can  use  his  artificial  legs  all  right,  Ave  will 
notify  the  War  Bisk  Bureau  that  the  man  is  ready  to  be  discharged. 
When  they  get  his  papers  and  everything  in  shape  they  notify  us, 
and  Ave  discharge  him.  From  that  time  on  the  War  Bisk  Insurance 
Bureau  will  be  responsible  for  his  educational  training  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind.  If  it  should  develop  that  he  should  be  looked 
after  further  by  us,  they  would  say,  “ Look  after  him  and  continue 
your  supervision  as  our  representative.”  That  Avould  be  after  he 
Avas  discharged  from  the  Army.  After  he  is  turned  over  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Bisk  Insurance  Bureau,  under  the  law  requiring  the 
furnishing  of  artificial  limbs,  they  Avould  provide  them.  He  Avould 
be  taken  care  of  under  the  present  law  by  the  War  Bisk  Insurance 
Bureau.  That  typifies  the  arrangement.  We  would  start  everything 
under  the  military  hospital  department,  and  we  Avould  keep  the  man 
until  he  was  ready  to  be  discharged.  Then  he  Avould  be  turned  over 
to  the  War  Bisk  Insurance  Bureau  for  the  Avork  to  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Those  neAV  classes  of  wounds  necessitate  appliances 
that  have  not  been  in  general  use  in  the  past,  do  they  not;  such  as 
are  used  in  the  restoration  of  features,  etc.? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  That  requires  operative  treatment,  and  Ave  Avould  at- 
tend to  that. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  would  require  the  more  improved  appliances 
and  apparatus,  as  they  have  been  developed  in  the  war  by  our  allies? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  to  utilize  in  the  first  instance  the  latest 
developments  of  that  sort  of  thing? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Silver  is  the  man  in  charge  of  de- 
veloping that  now.  We  have  already  started.  Dr.  Silver  has  charge 
of  the  particular  laboratory  which  we  are  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  intend  to  give  the  men  the  very  best  treat- 
ment. taking  advantage  of  the  very  latest  improvements  and  the 
best  knowledge  and  information  you  have  to  put  the  men  in  the 
very  best  possible  condition  before  you  discharge  them? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir.  They  will  be  physically  well  before  they 
are  discharged,  and  we  will  go  as  much  farther  as  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  wants  us  to  go. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  duty  is  the  Vocational  Educational  Board  per- 
forming so  far  as  these  men  are  concerned  while  they  are  still  under 
your  care? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Suppose  we  want,  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital,  such 
and  such  men  for  vocational  training;  they  will  say,  “ We  will  recom- 
mend to  you  Jim  Smith  for  that  work,’"  and  we  will  employ  Jim 
Smith  and  take  him  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Bvrnes.  Who  employs  him  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  The  Army. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  For  this  vocational  work.  He  would  be  employed  as 
a teacher  for  any  particular  case  and  would  be  put  in  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital  to  start  these  men  in  their  vocational  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  have  just  one  teacher  to  a patient? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Xo;  for  a class  of  work.  We  might  happen  to  have 
just  one  patient  at  a hospital  that  required  that  particular  form  of 
training,  but  as  we  get  into  full  swing  they  will  be  in  groups  and  one 
man  will  teach  a good  many. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  case  that  you  have  referred  to  is,  of  course,  an 
exceptional  case  where  you  are  caring  for  one  of  the  first  men  that 
have  come  back  wounded? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Ordinarily  you  would  not  expect  to  employ  a tutor 
for  every  wounded  soldier  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Oh.  no.  After  a while  we  calculate  upon  getting  10 
per  cent  of  the  force  that  is  in  France  back  a year,  and  so  if  we  have 
a million  men  there  we  will  have  100,000  in  this  vocational  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  that  you  estimate  that  if  100.000  men 
are  coming  back  that  10  per  cent  of  those  will  require  this? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  What  I mean  to  say  is  10  per  cent  of  our  Army 
abroad — 100,000  in  the  course  of  a }7ear. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  percentage  do  you  estimate  will  need  artificial 
limbs? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  One-tenth  of  that  number;  that  would  be  10,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  plans  are  you  making  to  take  care  of  the  10.000 
with  special  regard  to  their  education  along  the  lines  you  have  stated  ? 
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Gen.  Gorgas.  Dr.  Silver  can  tell  you  about  the  artificial  limbs.  We 
have  three  or  four  out  there  now.  All  the  various  branches  have  been 
started.  We  will  probably  have  at  the  end  of  the  month  50  or  60 
and  probably  several  hundred  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  months. 
When  a man  comes  over  who  needs  such  instruction  as  Dr.  Silver  is 
giving  this  man  now.  he  will  be  added  to  Dr.  Silver’s  jurisdiction, 
and  when  10  come  10  will  be  added.  Probably  that  same  force  will 
take  care  of  100  or  200  receiving  the  same  kind  of  vocational  training. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  make  any  investigation  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  work  these  men  are  able  to  do  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  a dozen  or  more  different  branches 
of  work.  We  have  made  a start  on  all  lines.  We  have  some  men  in 
every  line. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  pursue  that  policy,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
you  to  maintain  at  these  various  hospitals  facilities  for  teaching  the 
men  the  trades  that  they  desire  to  learn.  For  instance,  if  a man  comes 
back  in  the  condition  which  you  have  described,  a soldier  with  his 
leg  cut  off.  and  he  says  that  he  wants  to  be  a printer,  you  can  not 
establish  a printing  outfit  at  that  hospital  for  him,  and  if  another 
man  comes  in  and  wants  to  learn  millwork  to  establish  a planing  mill? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  We  expect  to.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  the  hos- 
pitals larger  than  5.000  beds,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  we  would 
have  5,000  learning  printing.  There  might  be  a thousand.  The 
number  of  men  who  wanted  to  learn  printing  would  be  sent  to  one 
hospital,  which  would  have  a pretty  good  sized  plant. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  propose  to  try  to  segregate  them  in  the  hospitals 
in  order  to  give  them  better  opportunity  to  follow  the  trade  that  they 
are  interested  in? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes;  that  would  be  the  policy. 

Dr.  Silver.  I came  from  Fort  Henry  to-day.  The  chief  vocational 
officer  there  has  five  or  six  teachers  that  he  has  picked  out  of  the  en- 
listed personnel  who  have  come  back.  One  is  a college  professor  in 
some  branch,, one  a printer,  and  so  forth.  He  already  has  about  six 
courses,  utilizing  as  teachers  enlisted  men  who  have  returned  from 
abroad  as  patients. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  propose  to  do  that  in  every  hospital? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Xot  at  every  hospital.  There  would  be  no  occasion 
to  take  the  hospital  at  Spartansburg,  where  they  care  for  the  sick 
from  that  big  camp  and  have  such  an  establishment.  If  they  had 
one  or  two  injured  men  who  needed  that  work,  they  would  be  brought 
to  the  hospital  where  we  had  a printing  establishment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  reconstruction  hospitals  will  you  have? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  Army.  Suppose  we 
have  in  France  a million  men,  then  during  the  course  of  the  coming 
year  we  would  expect  about  100,000  back.  If  our  present  plans 
carried  out,  there  will  be  20  hospitals  of  5,000  beds  each.  It  would 
be  advantageous,  for  instance,  to  locate  the  hospitals  near  the  big 
manufacturing  centers  to  use  the  various  industries  for  the  educa- 
tional purposes  of  the  men  as  long  as  they  are  with  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  will  develop,  if  the  war 
continues,  as  the  wounded  come  back  to  us  in  large  numbers,  that 
it  might  not  be  advisable  to  go  into  this  reconstruction  work  in  the 
hospitals  in  an  extensive  way,  but  to  carry  it  on  so  far  as  it  may  seem 
to  be  quite  essential  while  they  are  convalescent  with  the  idea  of 
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transferring  them  to  some  place  which  might  be  properly  equipped 
for  that  sort  of  thing  other  than  the  hospitals? 

(Ten.  Gorgas.  Suppose  we  should  decide  not  to  do  any  vocational 
work  at  all:  take  a man  like  this,  his  physical  healing  would  take 
probably  a year:  and  suppose  that  he  wanted  to  learn  typewriting, 
he  would  lose  all  of  that  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  manifestly 
necessary. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  that  time  would  he  be  in  such  physical 
condition  as  to  be  able  to  study? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Typewriting? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes.  sir. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  his  leg  grafted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  length  of  time  which  will  be  required  for  heal- 
ing in  some  cases  is  such  that  you  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  go 
somewhat  extensively  into  the  training  work  in  the  hospitals? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  I would  not  use  the  word  “ extensively.”  Everybody 
connected  with  the  work  agrees  that  they  ought  to  commence  as  soon 
as  it  will  not  interfere  with  their  sickness.  That  is,  if  he  is  going 
to  learn  typewriting,  his  reconstruction  should  commence  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  would  be  much  better  for  him  to  do  some- 
thing? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir:  it  would  be  much  better  in  every  way.  It 
does  not  increase  the  expense  very  much.  If  a man  lay  in  the  hospi- 
tal doing  nothing,  when  he  got  out  the  War  Risk  Bureau  would  have 
to  commence  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  teaching  him.  Type- 
writing is  something  that  he  could  learn  at  the  bedside. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  so  desirable  to 
start  this  study  while  they  are  in  your  hands  as  to  justify  the  ex- 
pense. You  think  it  is.  It  certainly  would  be  in  the  case  of  this 
man  who  has  a year  to  wait  before  he  can  be  discharged.  Would 
this  be  an  exceptional  case? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Take  a man  with  a stiff  joint,  it  takes  a long  while 
to  do  the  physical  work,  but  it  does  not  add  to  the  expense  of  print- 
ing. The  War  Risk  Bureau,  when  they  get  their  printing  establish- 
ment. probably  would  not  have  a larger  place  than  for  20,000  men. 
When  we  get  100.000  not  physically  well  learning  printing,  and  I 
think  that  is  going  to  come  about,  the  War  Risk  Bureau  would  then 
have  those  men  already  started  in  their  work — that  is,  very  nearly 
vocationally  trained  to  go  into  the  work — and  they  would  say : “ We 
will  pay  the  man  his  compensation  and  compensate  you  for  the  work. 
You  have  only  two  or  three  months  work  to  do.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  the  real  problem,  it  seems  to  me.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  you  can  scarcely  fully  determine  upon  the  policy  now.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  those  things  you  will  have  to  develop. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  I think  it  is  problematical,  as  to  what  will  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  very  expensive 
if  in  each  of  the  hospitals  you  were  to  endeavor  to  set  up  the  plant 
and  employ  the  instructors  fitted  for  the  many  lines  of  activity  that 
the  men  might  want  to  be  instructed  in. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  There  is  no  such  idea.  These  men  will  come  back 
from  France — nobody  will  come  back  unless  they  can  not  go  back 
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into  the  line — and  they  will  be  brought  to  the  two  distributing  hospi- 
tals. one  at  Norfolk,  and  one  at  New  York.  They  will  be  there  two 
or  three  days,  when  they  will  be  sent  to  the  various  special  hospitals. 
One  of  the  hospitals  will  be  principally  devoted  to  printing.  Most 
of  the  men  will  probably  do  that.  They  will  probably  be  sent  right 
to  that  hospital.  That  will  probably  be  the  only  hospital  that  will 
have  a printing  department.  We  have  about  50,000  men  in  the 
hospitals  now.  We  now  expect  to  do  that.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  have  an  outside  force  come  into  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General’s  decision  stands  and 
we  had  a proviso  such  as  asked  for  here,  you  want  $210,000  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $100,000  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  The  $210,000  is  for  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  We  are  not  considering  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  No,  sir.  You  want  $100,000  additional  in  case  the 
proviso  is  inserted? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  We  asked  for  a million  dollars. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  you  said  that  if  this  proviso  was  inserted  we 
could  reduce  the  amount? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes.  sir;  down  to  $70,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Instead  of  a million  dollars? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir.  We  need  that  proviso  to  carry  us  through. 
I do  not  think  that  is  very  material. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  either  one  of  the  two? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Providing  the  comptroller  did  not  hold  that  you 
could  not  use  this  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  coming 
across  now  or  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  under  the  Judge 
Advocate  General’s  decision  whether  this  fund  could  be  used  for 
men  injured  after  October  6.  If  that  is  correct,  the  $1,000,000  will 
do  very  little  good. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  better  plan  would  seem  to  me  to  leave  this 
appropriation  to  cover  the  class  of  cases  it  now  covers  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  For  which  we  only  need  $70,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  transfer  this  activity  to  the  regular  appro- 
priation? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

APPLIANCES  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Appliances  for  disabled  soldiers, n 
and  the  appropriation  last  vear  was  $1,000,  and  you  are  asking 
for  $4,000. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  That  has  been  increased  for  the  same  reason — the 
expected  increase  in  the  number  of  wounded  from  abroad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  No;  I think  that  is  very  conservative. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  appropriation  could  be  reduced  for  the 
same  reason. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  language  were  modified  the  appropriation 
for  appliances  for  disabled  soldiers  can  be  reduced  to  $1,000? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 
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TRUSSES  FOR  DISABLED  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Trusses  for  disabled  soldiers.” 
The  same  thing  applies  to  that  item? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.- $1,500  will  be  ample  under  that  heading,  with  the 
change  in  the  law  suggested. 

PROVIDENCE  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  in  regard  to  the  Providence  Hos- 
pital. Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  say  in  connection  with  that, 
General  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  That  item  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years.  Xo  doubt  the  committee  has  put  that  in.  We 
disburse  it.  We  do  that  under  a contract  at  so  much  a day.  about 
4)0  cents  a day,  up  to  the  $19,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  spend  the  $19,000  last  year? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a little  over  every  year.  The  hospital 
does  not  get  pay  for  anything  over  $19,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  patients  did  you  send  to  Providence 
Hospital  in  1917  ? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  There  were  30,000  days. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  number  of  patients  admitted  during  the 
year  1917  was  1,338. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Paid  for  at  the  rate  of  60  cents  a day. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Was  that  just  patients  enough  to  cover  the  $19,000, 
or  was  that  in  excess  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  total  number  of  hospital  days  or  days  of 
treatment  given  by  the  hospital  during  the  entire  year  was  32,333. 
The  contract  rate  is  60  cents  per  diem,  and  at  that  rate  had  the 
appropriation  been  large  enough  the  hospital  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  $19,399.80,  but  the  contract,  as  we  draw  it,  contains  a limita- 
tion providing  that  whatever  their  earnings  the  $19,000  must  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  They  charge  60  cents  a day? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a per  diem  rate  covered  in  the  con- 
tract which  the  Surgeon  General  makes  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  increase? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Xo. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a statement  as  to  the  number  of  patients 
sent  to  Providence  Hospital  so  far  during  the  present  year? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Xo;  but  we  could  easily  get  it  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes.  The  statement  is  as  follows: 


Patients  in  hospital  June  30,  1917 74 

Admitted  from  July  1,  1917,  to  Feb.  28,  1918 690 

Total  number  of  (lays’  treatment,  current  year 17.  766 

Average  admissions  per  month 86 

Average  days  per  patient 23 

Average  patients  per  day 73 


Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  at  least  a sufficient  number  to  send  over  to 
consume  the  appropriation  allowed? 

Mr.  Thompson.  There  has  not  been  any  shortage  for  10  or  11 
years. 
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Gen.  Gorgas.  The  charity  patients  are  always  treated,  and  a great 
many  more  than  the  $19,000  will  cover. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yon  simply  cease  to  issue  orders  after  you  have 
gotten  beyond  the  $19,000? 

Gen.  Gorgas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Not  quite  that.  We  issue  orders  to  everybody 
who  seems  to  be  worthy  of  treatment  at  that  institution.  When  the 
hospital  comes  to  collect,  they  collect  up  to  $19,000,  and  if  they  do 
any  more  work  than  that  covers,  they  go  without  pay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  1917,  as  I understand  you,  the  cost  at  60  cents 
per  day  of  the  cases  you  sent  them  went  only  about  $300  in  excess 
of  the  $19,000  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  it  either  happened  that  just  that  number  of 
patients  came  to  you  in  the  year,  or  else  you  ceased  issuing  orders 
after  you  used  up  your  credit,  either  one? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I think  it  was  a coincidence.  Most  of  the  patients 
go  directly  to  the  hospital.  Some  go  to  the  Board  of  Charities.  A 
small  proportion  come  to  the  Surgeon  General’s  Office  proper  to  get 
permits.  When  they  are  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  Board  of  Chari- 
ties, the  Surgeon  General  issues  a covering  permit.  Those  admitted 
directly  to  the  hospital  on  their  own  applications  we  cover  by  per- 
mits. I presume  the  Sisters  are  not  likely  to  allow  the  accommo- 
dations to  go  unused,  if  there  is  money  to  be  earned  by  taking  in 
patients  who  need  to  be  treated. 


Tuesday,  April  16,  1918. 


NATIONAL  HOME  FOB  DISABLED  VOLUNTEER 
SOLDIEKS. 

STATEMENTS  0E  GEN.  GEORGE  H.  WOOD,  PRESIDENT;  CAPT.  JOHN 
C.  NELSON,  EIRST  VICE  PRESIDENT;  COL.  CHARLES  W.  WADS- 
WORTH, GENERAL  TREASURER,  AND  MR.  J.  S.  CATHERW00D, 
SECRETARY. 


INCREASE  IN  PAY  GENERALLY. 

Gen.  w ood.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a question  I want  to  raise  be- 
fore you  take  up  the  items.  Last  year  we  obtained  the  benefit  of  the 
act  of  Congress  which  appropriated  a certain  amount  of  money  for 
raising  salaries  to  the  extent  of  5 and  10  per  cent  of  various  classified 
members  of  the  Government  service.  That  was  available  for  our 
use.  and  by  the  use  of  that  authority  we  increased  the  salaries  of 
certain  officers  of  the  Home  5 or  10  per  cent.  Now,  before  we  make 
our  presentation  to  you  to-day,  we  would  like  to  know  if  you  can 
give  us  information  as  to  what  the  policy  of  Congress  will  be  in  that 
respect.  Will  you  expect  us  to  include  that  5 and  10  per  cent  increase 
for  these  officers  in  our  estimates,  or  will  that  be  covered  bv  separate 
legislation,  as  it  was  last  year? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  covered  separately,  if  it  is  covered  at  all. 
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CENTRAL  BRANCH,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  For  current  expenses  at  the  Central  Branch,  at 
Dayton,  Ohio,  you  estimate  $58,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  file  a statement 
that  gives  the  details  of  our  expenditures  for  this  year  and  the  sta- 
tistics in  regard  to  the  branch. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  simply  the  current  expenses,  for  the  pay 
of  the  officers  and  noncommissioned  of  the  home,  etc. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  Our  recommendation  was  for  $58,000, 
but  that,  in  view  of  the  general  increase  in  the  prices  of  everything, 
we  would  like  to  increase  to  $60,000,  or  to  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  Practically  all  of  this  money  is  for  salaries. 
$51,000  of  it  is  for  salaries. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir:  for  salaries.  This  year  we  have  spent 
just  $56,000. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  part  is  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
service,  office  supplies,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  items.  In  1917 
you  spent  only  $56,185.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not  get  along 
with  $58,000  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Possibly  we  may,  but  we  think  it  would  be  safer 
to  have  a little  leeway,  because  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  sta- 
tionery, printing  supplies,  etc. 

I would  like  to  submit  this  statistical  table  covering  the  Central 
Branch : 

Statistics,  Central  Branch. 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


: June  30, 
1 1917. 

June  30. 
1916. 

Increase,  j Decrease. 

2,831 

2,883 

52 

3,600 

3,657 

i 57 

5,429 

5, 340 

89  : 

3,041 

3,108 

67 

$226. 95 

$209. 20 

$17.75  i 

: $0. 2669 

$0. 2325 

$0.0344  

524 

438 

36  

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

j Hospital. 

Trans- 

portation. 

Repairs.  Farm. 

Appropriation. 

Deficiency 

$60, 000 

$250, 000 
68,000 

$103, 000 
57, 200 

' $76,000 
7,000 

$1,200 

$60, 000  $23, 000 

2, 000 

Total 

Exp.  and  Enc 

Balance 

60,000 
56, 000 

318.000 

312. 000 

160,200 
160, 200 

83,000 

83,000 

1,200 

900 

60,000  : 25,000 

60,000  j 25,000 

4,000 

6,000 

300 

| . 

The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  you  estimate  $296,000,  and  the 
current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $250,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  have  spent  $318,000,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  we  will  pay  more  for  supplies  next  year  than  we  are 
paying  now.  I have  here  a comparative  statement  of  prices  which 
compares  the  March  quarter  of  1917  with  the  March  quarter  of  1918. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  statement  you  had  here  two 
weeks  ago? 

Col.  I Cads  worth.  Xo,  sir;  this  statement  is  for  one  quarter  later. 
I have  a comparative  statement  here  showing  the  trend  of  affairs. 
This  is  a comparison  between  what  we  spent  in  December  and  what 
we  spent  in  March.  It  shows  that  practically  all  of  the  supplies  are 
increasing  quarter  by  quarter;  but  if  the  appropriation  is  placed  at 
what  we  are  spending  this  year,  or  $320,000 — or  $318,000  as  it  figures 
net  here — it  will  probably  be  sufficient. 

(The  comparative  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Comparative  statement  averaging  prices  paid  during  December  quarter.  1917 , 
and  March  quarter,  1918,  with  percentage  of  increase  and  decrease. 


Articles. 


Com  meal 

Flour,  spring  wheat 

Cheese 

Oleomargarine 

Apples,  canned,  No.  10. . . 
Peaches,  canned.  No.  2%.. 

Peaches,  evaporated 

Milk,  cow 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sirup’  table 

Beans,  lima 

Beans,  navy 

Com,  canned,  No.  3 

Tomatoes,  canned,  No.  10 

Bacon 

Beef,  corned 

Beef,  dressed 


Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt  mess 

Shoulders,  pork,  salt  pickled 
Shoulders,  pork,  sugar  cured 
Potatoes,  Irish 


December 

March 

Percent- 

Percent- 

Unit. | 

quarter, 

quarter, 

age  of  in- 

age of  de- 

1917. 

1918. 

crease. 

crease. 

Poimd 

j 0. 0516 

0. 0464 

0.11 

Barrel 

! 11.35 

10.61 

0.07 

Pound 

j . 25535 

.2417 

.053 

. .do 

. 20295 

.2195 

.08 

Dozen. 

4.13 

5.25 

.27 

L . .do ! 

2.04 

2.10 

.03 

j Pound j 

.11115 

.1162 

.04 

| Gallon 

.2384 

.2384 

1 Pound 1 

.0842 

.0792 

.06 

1 Gallon.... 

.67 

.67 

1 Pound 

. 12826 

.1407 

.09 

. .do 

.139 

.1405 

.01 

1 Dozen 

1.444 

1.36 

.06 

!..  .do 

6.04 

6.96 

.15 

Pound 

.3267 

.3502 

.07 

. . .do 

. 1452 

.1554 

.07 

. . .do 

. 14809 

.1566 

.06 

Dozen  . . . 

.3944 

.3687 

.06 

Pound 

.2455 

.2810 

.14 

...do 

.2589 

.259 

. . .do 

.2224 

.2671 

.20 

. . .do 

. 20961 

.2334 

. 11 

, 1 .do 

. 22397 

.2375 

.06 

.L.do 

.0199 

. 023741 

.19 

I 

Comparative  statement  of  average  prices  paid  at  several  branches,  March 
quarter,  1917,  and  March  quarter.  1918,  with  percentage  of  increase. 


I 

Unit.  ! 

March 

quarter, 

1917. 

March 

quarter, 

1918. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

Pound 

0. 0274 

0. 0464 

69+ 

Barrel 

9. 19 

10.  61 

15+ 

Pound 

.2469 

.2417 

. . .do 

.1602 

.2195 

37+ 

Dozen 

3. 12 

5.  25 

68+ 

...do 

1.64 

2. 10 

28+ 

Pound 

.0765 

.1162 

51  + 

Gallon. 

.195 

.2384 

22+ 

Pound 

.0743 

.0792 

6+ 

Gallon i 

.368 

.67 

82+ 

Pound ! 

. 0777 

. 1407 

81  + 

. ..do ' 

. 11 

. 1405 

28 

Dozen 

1.33 

1.36 

2+ 

. . .do 

5.34 

6. 96 

30+ 

Pound 

.186 

. 3502 

88+ 

. . .do 

. 1183 

. 1554 

31+ 

. . .do 

. 1206 

. 1566 

29+ 

Dozen 

.3219 

.3687 

14+ 

Pound 

.187 

. 2810 

50+ 

. . .do 

. 1541 

.259 

68+ 

. . .do 

. 1498 

.2671 

78+ 

. . .do 

. 1443 

.2334 

61  + 

.1484 

.2375 

60+ 

Com  meal 

Flour,  spring  wheat 

Cheese 

Oleomargarine 

Apples,  canned,  No.  10 

Peaches,  canned,  No.  2\ 

Peaches,  evaporated 

Milk,  cows 

Sugar,  granulated 

Syrup,  table 

Beans,  lima 

Beans,  navy 

Com,  canned,  No.  3 

Tomatoes,  canned,  No.  10 

Bacon 

Beef,  corned 

Beef,  dressed 



Ham 

Pork,  fresh 

’ork,  salt,  mess 

Shoulders,  pork,  salt  pickled . 
Shoulders,  pork,  sugar  cured. 
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The  Chairman.  You  want  to  increase  your  estimate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  want  to  increase  the  estimate  $70,000 
to  include  the  deficiency  of  $68,000  and  $2,000  additional  to  make  it 
$320,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  increase  it  that  much. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  estimate  was  $296,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  anticipated  most  of  that 
increase. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  estimate  there  is  increased  $24,000. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  item  for  household,  your  estimate  is 
$136,800,  and  the  current  appropriation  is  $103,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  spending  this  year 
$160,000.  and  our  estimate  as  submitted  was  $136,800.  I would  like 
to  bring  that  up  to  $160,000,  because  the  principal  item  of  expendi- 
ture was  coal,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  coal  costing  us  any  differ- 
ently from  what  it  is  now. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  hospital  item  your  estimate  is  $76,600, 
the  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  being  $76,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  This  year  we  are  spending  $83,000, 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  put  that  $600  on  there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  just  what  it  figured  out  at  that  time.  I 
do  not  recollect  the  items.  It  had  no  special  significance  except  to 
put  it  at  as  nearly  what  our  estimates  covered  as  possible.  We  would 
like  to  have  that  increased  this  year  to  $83,000. 

ELIGIBILITY  OF  SOLDIERS  FOE  ADMISSION  TO  HOMES. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  estimating  that  your  attendance 
next  year  will  be  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  a matter  that  we  are  up  in  the  air  on. 
We  are  getting,  under  the  present  law,  quite  a number  of  applicants 
that  have  been  discharged  within  the  last  60  days,  and  these  estimates 
were  based  on  practically  the  same  attendance  that  we  had  this  year, 
or  the  attendance  that  we  had  last  year  at  the  time  we  made  the 
estimate.  Our  present  attendance  is  somewhat  less  than  it  was  a year 
ago.  but  these  new  recruits  are  coming  in. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  coming  from? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  are  men  discharged  for  disability  at  these 
various  camps.  They  are  making  a very  close  examination  of  the  men 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  service,  and  many  of  them  are  being 
given  discharges  on  surgeon’s  certificates  of  disability.  There  is  an 
order  issued  by  the  War  Department  calling  the  attention  of  the 
officers  to  the  fact  that  those  men  discharged  for  disability  are  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  home. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
disability'  was  incurred  in  the  service  or  not? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  would  not  have  any  bearing  upon  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a man  who  is  drafted 
into  the  service  by  virtue  of  the  failure  of  the  examining  officers  to 
discover  his  disability,  and  who  is  then,  subsequently,  let  out  of  the 
service  because  of  that  disability  is  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Sol- 
diers’ Home? 

Gen.  Wood.  He  is  under  the  resolution  adopted  on  the  6th  of 
October  last.  If  you  will  read  that  resolution  you  will  find  the  law 
authorizing  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  provision  is  embodied  in  paragraph  83. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  ruling  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  by  yourselves  on  this  subject? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir;  except  that  we  are  obeying  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  law  does  not  simply  throw  the  doors  wide 
open  to  anybody  that  comes  along. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  law  provides  that  an  honorably  discharged  man 
who  is  incapacitated  from  earning  his  living  is  entitled  to  admission. 
That  is  practically  the  way  it  reads.  Now,  that  question  has  already 
come  up  and  has  been  discussed  a great  deal.  Under  the  regulations 
a man  who  is  drafted,  after  passing  by  the  draft  board,  is  inspected 
by  an  officer  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  at  the  camp 
before  he  is  taken  into  the  service.  The  examination  of  the  draft 
board  does  not  apply  to  his  admission  into  the  service,  but  he  must 
take  a second  examination  in  the  camp  and  be  passed  by  an  officer 
of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Army,  which  naturally  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  physically  fit  when  drafted  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  construe  the  language,  “ by  reason  of 
such  disability  are  incapable  of  earning  their  living  ” ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Our  medical  officer  passes  upon  them.  We  have 
quarterly  examinations  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  your  medical 
officer  passes  on  them?  Because  a man  is  disabled  in  the  sense  that 
he  is  not  fit  for  military  service  would  you  consider  that  he  is  not 
able  to  earn  his  living? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  Under  the  act  of  Congress  and  under  our 
ruling  62  years  of  age  is  settled  as  the  age  beyond  which  a man  can 
not  make  a living  by  manual  labor.  If  a man  is  under  62  years  of 
age,  he  is  examined  four  times  a year  by  the  doctors  in  our  service, 
and  if  it  is  determined  that  lie  is  not  incapacitated  from  making  a 
living  he  is  discharged  from  the  home.  So  far  as  possible  we  try  to 
prevent  any  abuse  in  that  regard,  and  a year  ago — in  July — Ave 
adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  National  Home  for 
Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers  it  was  the  intent  and  purpose  to  prov'de  a borne 
for  persons  who  have  served  their  country  so  as  to  insure  them  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  to  provide  against  their  becoming  objects  of  charity,  and  it  is  not 
belied  that  it  was  the  intent  to  provide  for  maintaining  them  in  idleness  if 
they  are  capable  of  rendering  some  service  in  return  to  the  Government,  and  it 
being  further  believed  that  it  would  promote  the  health  of  the  members  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  home  to  require  that  all  members  under  62  years  of  age. 
physically  able,  to  perform  at  least,  two  days’  work  each  week  as  may  be 
needed  in  the  operation  of  the  home.  Therefore,  upon  motion  and  by  unani- 
mous vote  it  was  ordered  that  paragraph  317,  House  resolution,  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“317.  The  members  of  companies  other  than  the  old  men’s  barracks  are  sub- 
ject to  detail  for  camp  and  barrack  duty,  being  such  work  as  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  home  properly  policed,  barracks  and  furniture  cleaned,  clothing  and 
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bedding  of  members  in  such  order  as  to  prevent  loss.  Members  under  sixty-two 
years  of  age  who  are  physically  able  are  subject  to  detail  for  work  at  the  mess 
ball,  hospital,  care  of  lawns,  on  the  roads,  farm,  storehouse,  or  other  places 
where  their  services  may  be  required.  A refusal  to  work  when  detailed  will 
subject  the  member  to  trial  by  the  governor’s  court,  and  if  found  guilty  he  shall 
be  given  an  enforced  furlough  for  thirty  days  for  the  first  offense  and  for  the 
second  offense  an  enforced  furlough  for  three  months.” 

We  are  trying  our  best  to  keep  it  down. 

The  Chairman.  Your  resolution  does  not  alfect  it,  except  to  make 
them  work  after  they  come  in,  and  I am  talking  about  the  propriety 
of  letting  them  come  in  at  all. 

Gen.  Wood.  When  thei^  come  they  must  pass  medical  examinations. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  standard  of  disability?  A man 
might  be  disabled  physically,  but  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  earn 
his  living. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  must  be  such  a degree  of  disability  as  would 
render  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  actually  unable  to  earn  his 
living  by  manual  labor. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  point.  Are  you  going  to  make  the 
ability  of  the  man  to  earn  his  living  by  manual  labor  the  test? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Because  the  law  says  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  say  that. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  What  does  it  say? 

The  Chairman.  The  law  says,  “ and  by  reason  of  such  disability 
are  incapable  of  earning  their  living.”  It  does  not  say  anything 
about  manual  labor.  You  have  read  that  into  the  law. 

Gen.  Wood.  The  way  in  which  we  try  to  fix  it  is  b}^  the  four  exami- 
nations a year. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  is  that  your  examinations  do  not  help 
you,  but  rather  hurt  you,  if  you  make  the  ability  of  the  man  to  earn 
his  living  by  manual  labor  the  test. 

Gen.  Wood.  I might  say  in  that  connection  that  the  vast  majority, 
or  99  per  cent,  of  the  men  who  apply  for  admission  to  the  soldiers’* 
homes  are  men  who  make  their  living  by  manual  labor,  and  not  men 
who  make  their  living  by  brain  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  have  been  true  in  the  past,  but  it  is 
not  necessarily  true  now.  A man  might  come  to  the  home  avIio  might 
be  ver}^  badly  disabled  physically,  and  yet  capable  of  earning  a 
living. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I think  your  question  is  on  the  use  of  the  words 
“ manual  labor.” 

The  Chairman.  You  have  written  into  the  law  something  that  is 
not  there. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  form  of  appli- 
cation or  in  the  ruling  of  the  home. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  how  many  you  have  admitted  with- 
out authority  of  law. 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  rule. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  rule  is  contrary  to  the  laAv. 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  That  rule  has  existed  past  my  knoAvledge  of  the 
home.  It  is  the  same  form  of  application,  and  they  have  the  same 
requirements  that  they  had  early  in  the  history  of  the  home.  It  has. 
been  that  way  ever  since  I have  had  any  knoAvledge  of  it. 
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The  Chairman.  Which  shows  how  long  a rule  or  regulation  in  con- 
travention  of  law  may  exist. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  was  the  custom,  and  it  runs  along  until  custom 
becomes  stronger  than  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  does  not  become  stronger  than  the  law,  and 
I am  now  calling  your  attention  to  the  law  with  the  idea  of  letting 
you  know  that  your  custom  is  not  stronger  than  the  law,  so  that  you 
may  change  your  regulations  to  conform  with  the  law. 

Gen.  Wood.  In  that  connection.  I might  call  attention  to  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  adopted  last  year,  showing,  at  least,  that  while  we 
may  have  been  lawless,  we  were  trying  to  come  to  the  law  : 

Whereas  (luring  the  period  of  industrial  depression  a very  liber*  1 e'-ifsou  foi 
was  given  the  requirements  of  the  law  as  to  degree  of  disability  that  would 
entitle  an  applicant  to  admission  to  the  home,  and  many  members  were  ad- 
mitted who  are  suffering  only  from  minor  ailments  ; and 
Whereas  conditions  have  changed  so  that  not  only  is  it  possible  for  workers  to 
obtain  employment,  but  under  the  present  stress  it  is  a patriotic  duty  that  all 
who  are  able  to  work  should  work,  and  that  the  Government  should  he  relieved 
from  all  unnecessary  burdens;  upon  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  board  immediately  call  the  attention  of 
the  several  governors  and  surgeons  to  the  requirement  of  law  as  set  out  in  para- 
graph 83.  House  resolution,  which  prescribes  that  the  disability  must  he  of  a 
degree  sufficient  to  render  the  applicant  incapable  of  earning  a living;  that  to 
come  within  this  provision  the  disability  must  be  a bona  fide,  actual,  disabling 
factor,  and  that  hereafter  examinations  of  applicants  for  admission  and  quar- 
terly examinations  of  members  as  provided  by  paragraph  97,  House  resolution, 
will  be  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  seem  to  imply  that  you  had  dropped 
out  the  words  “ manual  labor.” 

Gen.  Wood.  That  resolution  was  adopted  in  April,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently,  you  are  not  doing  it  that  way. 

Capt.  Nelson.  I think  the  statute  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  only  those  who  are  honorably  discharged  and  who  are 
not  able  to  support  themselves  shall  be  admitted,  and  that  those  who 
have  gone  into  the  service  and  who  have  been  discharged  because  of 
diseases  contracted  prior  to  entering  the  service  should  be  so  described 
in  their  discharges,  and  those  men  should  not  be  eligible  to  the  home. 
We  can  not  tell  from  the  discharge  whether  a man  has  been  discharged 
because  of  disabilities  contracted  before  or  after  entering  the  service. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  discharge  to  show  that.  I can  see  the  objec- 
tion you  are  raising  to  the  present  statute. 

Gen.  Wood.  But  the  discharge  certificate  does  show  that  very  fact. 
I say  that  because  I have  seen  many  of  the  discharges.  I saw  some 
last  week,  and  they  do  show  that.  The  discharge  certificates  show 
whether  the  disability  was  one  contracted  in  the  service  or  a disa- 
bility that  existed  at  the  time  of  admission  into  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  hold  that  they  are  eligible  for  admis- 
sion into  the  home  in  cases  where  the  disability  was  contracted  prior 
to  entering  the  service? 

Gen.  Wood.  No,  sir.  If  a man's  disability  was  contracted  before 
his  admission  into  the  service  he  is  not  entitled  to  admission  to  the 
home.  The  War  Department  has  three  kinds  of  discharges— -white, 
green,  and  yellow.  The  yellow  discharge  is  a dishonorable  dis- 
charge; the  white  is  an  honorable  discharge,  and  the  green  is  a 
hybrid,  and  those  men  who  are  discharged  on  account  of  diseases 
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existing  prior  to  admission  into  the  service  are  given  a green  dis- 
charge. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Where  did  the  words  “manual  labor”  get  into 
the  discussion? 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  that  was  your  rule. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  If  I did  I misused  the  word. 

Gen.  Wood.  It  is  not  even  in  our  rules. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  the  regulations  we  are  working  under 
every  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  surgeon  make  a stricter  examina- 
tion than  we  had  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  had  to  come  into  the 
home  since  the  war  started  who  came  in  by  virtue  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  entered  the  service  incident  to  the  European  War? 

Gen.  Wood.  I suppose  about  50.  I might  say  that  the  next  ques- 
tion that  comes  up,  and  it  is  one  that  will  come  up  still  more  strongly 
before  you  gentlemen,  is  this:  The  men  appear  before  their  respec- 
tive draft  boards  and  pass  the  examination  and  are  sent  to  the 
camps.  Without  any  disposition  to  criticise,  I will  say  that  they 
are  first  passed  upon  and  admitted  into  the  service  upon  the  exami- 
nation of,  usually,  a junior  officer  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 
Then,  before  that  unit  is  sent  into  the  foreign  service  the  men  are 
given  a decidedly  specialized  examination  along  the  lines  of  psy- 
chology and  almost  everything  else.  The  result  of  it  is  that  many 
men  avIio  pass  the  local  draft  boards  and  who  pass  the  second  ex- 
amination, making  them  members  of  the  Army,  entitling  them  to 
draw  pay.  clothing,  etc.,  are  discharged  on  this  specialized  exami- 
nation. Xow,  the  question  came  up  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  discharged  and  who  died  from  tuberculosis.  The  dis- 
charge certificate  distinctly  stated  that  the  tuberculosis  existed  prior 
to  his  admission  to  the  service,  and  yet  he  passed  the  examination  by 
the  local  board  and  passed  the  examination  at  the  camp,  and  had 
been  in  the  service  for  six  months.  Xoav,  the  question  is.  What  is  the 
effect  of  that  first  examination  which  admits  him  into  the  sendee? 
Is  that  examination  completely  set  aside  by  the  second  specialized 
examination  ? That  is  going  to  raise  a question  that  Avill  be  serious, 
and  I wanted  to  present  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  board  any  suggestion  to  make  in  the  Avay 
of  legislation  in  order  to  clarify  and  make  plain  what  shall  be  the 
rule  touching  the  admission  of  soldiers  to  the  various  homes? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  haATe  a suggestion  to  offer,  with  a request  that  the 
insurance  proposition  be  taken  care  of.  Here  is  what  Ave  have  to 
suggest : 

The  following  persons  only  shall  he  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and  may  he  admitted  thereto  upon  the 
order  of  a member  of  the  board  of  managers,  namely,  all  honorably  discharged 
officers,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  aa’Iio  have  served  or  may  hereafter  serve 
in  the  Regular,  Volunteer,  or  other  forces  of  the  United  States  or  in  the  Or- 
ganized Militia  or  National  Guard  when  drafted  or  when  called  into  the  national 
service  who  are  disabled  by  disease,  wounds,  or  otherwise,  and  have  no  adequate 
means  of  support  and  Avho  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  laAv. 

“ Provided  for  by  law,”  we  should  like  to  have  that  amplified  to 
cover  insurance,  if  it  is  your  intention  to  cover  insurance.  That 
clarifies  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  added — 

And  by  reason  of  such  disability  are  incapable  of  earning  their  living. 
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What  change  is  that  in  the  existing  law  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  changes  the  existing  law  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
clear  and  simple  who  can  be  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  actual  change? 

Gen.  Wood.  It  drops  out  half  a dozen  different  wars,  and  it  places 
the  Regular  and  Volunteer  forces  that  served  in  this  insurrection 
on  an  equal  footing. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  simplify  it  in  that  particular,  but  it  does 
not  add  anything  toward  curing  the  situation  that  we  have  discussed 
here. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yo. 

The  Chairman.  Of  having  the  admission  limited  to  people  who 
are  disabled  by  virtue  of  their  service,  having  reached  such  an  age,  or 
having  had  such  service  as  would  entitle  them  to  consideration. 

Gen.  Wood.  I am  only  too  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  with  vou. 
We  are  not  disposed  in  any  way  to  let  down  the  bars;  in  fact,  we 
have  been  trying  to  keep  the  bars  up,  but  the  legislation  under  which 
we  are  operating  has  been  a little  bit  vague.  If  you  will  make  it 
simple,  we  will  be  glad  to  carry  out  your  orders. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  has  been  stated — whether  on  the  record 
or  not,  I do  not  know — that  there  have  been  about  50  men  who  have 
come  in? 

Gen.  Wood.  That  is  offhand;  yes,  sir.' 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  are  predicated  upon  a fairly  con- 
stant attendance? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  having  any  view  to  what  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  present  war? 

Gen.  Wood.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  number  will  be  abnormally 
large  in  the  first  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  estimates  are  based  on  practically  the  at- 
tendance that  we  had  last  year. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Repairs,”  and  your  estimate  is 
$63,000,  an  increase  of  $3,000  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  could  use  more  to  advantage;  we  can  get 
along  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  $3,000  more  than  last  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Because  we  are  going  to  make  some  improve- 
ments to  quite  a number  of  porches,  floors,  and  repairs  to  buildings 
that  have  been  put  off  just  as  long  as  they  can  be  put  off.  Our  ma- 
terial would  probably  make  up  the  difference  of  $3,000,  without 
doing  more  work  than  a year  ago.  That  is,  the  same  material  that 
would  have  cost  us  $30,000  last  year  will  cost  us  more  than  $33,000 
this  year. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “Farm”  and  your  estimate  is 
$23,500  as  against  $23,000? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  had  a deficienc}^  of  $2,000  due  to 
the  increased  cost  of  forage  and  feeds  generally.  We  should  like 
to  increase  that  to  $25,000  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  3tou  raise  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
cattle? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  AY e can  not  raise  all  the  kinds  of  feed.  The 
farm  is  productive.  The  productive  part  yields  a very  handsome 
profit,  but  it  finds  its  way  into  the  subsistence  by  the  milk  that  it 
produces.  We  can  not  produce  all  the  feeds  necessary  to  keep  up 
the  herd. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  take  care  of  the  cattle  by  what  you 
raise  ? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Xo,  sir;  we  do  not  have  suitable  feed.  We  have 
to  have  certain  concentrates  and  bran  which  we  can  not  produce  on 
the  farm.  We  raise  all  the  silage,  corn,  and  hay,  but  the  other  prod- 
ucts we  can  not  produce. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  any  of  atoui*  farm  products? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  We  have  sold  no  farm  products,  except  what  we 
term  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  Have  A'ou  the  right? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  have  a surplus. 

The  Chairman.  What  becomes  of  the  money,  does  it  go  into  the 
Treasury  ? 

Col.  AYadsavorth.  Yes;  it  goes  into  the  Treasury? 

The  Chairman.  The  Federal  Treasury? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Eight  into  the  same  appropriation  from  which 
sold.  If  Ave  sold  a coav  or  caUes,  because  it  was  not  profitable  to  keep 
them,  that  moiuw  Avould  go  right  back  into  the  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  AYould  that  be  true  of  any  farm  products  that  }tou 
-sell  ? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  IYs,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  farm  is  not  self-sustaining? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  The  word  “ farm  ” covers  all  the  greenhouses, 
roads,  cemetery,  and  a number  of  other  things  which  are  not  pro- 
ductive. Under  the  nonproductive  part  Ave  paid  out  last  year  prac- 
tically $13,000.  that  is,  the  road  and  cemetery  work  and  the  team 
work.  The  gross  value  of  the  farm  products  Avas  $18,282.50.  We 
turned  over  milk  to  the  commissary  to  the  ATalue  of  $13,000  at  the 
price  at  which  Ave  would  have  had  to  purchase  the  commodity.  On 
the  whole,  the  productive  part  of  the  farm  is  A ery  profitable. 

NORTH AVESTERN  BRANCH MILAVAUKEE,  AVIS. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ XortliAvestern  branch,  Mil- 
Avaukee.  Wis. : For  current  expenses,  $43,300”? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  That  is  a reduction  from  what  Ave  had  last  year. 
I think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take  us  through.  We  have  made  some 
changes,  cutting  off  some  emploA^ees,  especially  a number  of  guards 
that  Ave  can  get  along  without. 
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Statistics,  Northwestern  Branch. 


June  30. 
1917. 

June  30. 
1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Average  present 

1,366 

1,438 

72 

Average  present  and  absent 

1,651 

1,745 

94 

Who’e  number  eared  for ; 

2,480 

1,520 

2,805 

1,618 

325 

Average  number  subsisted 

98 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

$260.  96 

$232.  23 

$28.  73 

Average  cost,  of  dailv  ration 

$0.  2617 

$0.  23 

$0.  0317 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital 

247 

261 

14 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Sub- 

sistence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospitah 

Transpor- 

tation. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

DehciencjT 

$45,000 

$140,000 

31,000 

$62, 000 
45, 000 

$44,000 

600 

; S30, 000 
2,000 

8,000 

Total j 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

45. 000 

43.000 

171.000 

170.000 

107. 000 

106. 000 

44,000  j 
43,600 

600 

450 

32,000 

32,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

150 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Subsistence,  $148,500.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  should  like  to  increase  that  to  $170,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  deficiency  this  year  will  be  $32,000,  and  our 
expenditures  will  probably  run  about  $170,000. 

POPULATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  the  attendance? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  some  decrease.  There  has  been  a 
decrease  of  72  in  that  branch  from  the  number  last  year.  That  is 
not  a certain  factor.  It  has  not  decreased  enough  to  allow  us  to 
reduce  our  overhead  charges.  For  instance,  in  our  dining  hall  we 
have  so  many  cooks  and  so  many  waiters,  and  that  number  would 
not  be  decreased. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Could  not  you  reduce  your  cooks  and  waiters  on 
account  of  a decrease  of  72  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Probably  one- third  of  them  are  in  the  hospital, 
one-third  in  another  mess,  and  one-third  in  another.  It  might  result 
in  cutting  off  one  waiter.  It  would  not  reduce  the  cook  force. 

Gen.  Wood.  At  practically  all  the  homes  they  have  two  or  three 
tables,  and  the  waiters  have  two  or  three  tricks  at  each  meal. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  run  an  average  of  about  70.  If  those 
people  all  came  in  one  mess,  we  probably  could  cut  off  one  waiter. 
It  does  not  increase  our  force  to  feed  100  more  or  decrease  it  to  feed 
100  less. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  has  been  a falling  off  of  72  men 
this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  are  these  estimates  built  for  next  year? 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  They  are  based  practically  on  the  membership 
we  had  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  the  number  we  had  the  year  before  shows 
so  little  difference.  My  recollection  now  is  that  it  was  only  a matter 
of  two  or  three  hundred  in  all  the  homes. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  happened  to  be  72  in  this  particular  home? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  has  been  very  much  more  than  the  year  be- 
fore. Our  membership  reached  to  its  height  in  1906:  from  then  on  it 
started  on  a downward  grade  and  went  down  until  1911,  when  it 
suddenly  veered  around  and  went  the  other  way.  In  1915,  as  I 
recall  now,  it  showed  an  increase  of  some  500:  in  1916  it  pretty 
nearly  remained  stationary;  in  1917  it  went  down  just  a little:  and 
this  year  it  bids  fair  to  go  down  more  than  it  did ; and  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  same  number  you  have  to  go  back  to  1914. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  Avill  continue  for  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Unless  the  number  is  added  to  by  this  new 
source,  it  will:  unless  the  membership  is  increased  from  this  new 
source.  I think  it  will  continue  to  go  down. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  can  not  tell  about  this  new  source.  On  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Spanish- American  War  men  you  could  figure  on  a 
decrease ; there  is  no  question  about  that ; but  what  the  result  of  the 
present  war  will  be,  with  an  enlisted  strength  at  the  end  of  this 
calendar  year  of  2,000.000.  is  something  that  it  is  very  hard  to  tell. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  May  I give  you  figures  for  four  or  five  years? 
Beginning  with  1913  we  had  17,558;  in  1914  we  had  16,790  : in  1915 
we  had  17,118.  That  is  where  it  turned  back  the  other  way.  In  1916 
we  had  17,039,  and  in  1917  we  went  down  to  16,598.  so  that  at  the 
time  we  got  this  up  we  had  lost  less  than  100  out  of  what  we  had 
the  previous  year,  which  was  an  advance  over  any  of  the  preceding 
years.  But  this  year  the  indications  are  it  has  turned  the  other  way 
and  is  going  down. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  household,  including  the 
same  objects  specified  under  this  head  for  the  Central  branch, 
$83,600.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  will  need  $107,000.  The  increase 
in  that  item  is  due  wholly  to  the  cost  of  coal,  and  that  is  practically 
fixed : the  quantity  we  will  require  will,  perhaps,  not  vary  from  what 
we  used  this  season,  and  the  price  is  not  likely  to  fluctuate. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  $107,000  this  year  is  going  to 
be  for  coal? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  coal  up  there  cost  us  $8 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I mean  the  total. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  About  $88,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  making  contracts  for  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  attempting  to  make  contracts.  We  have 
been  procuring  our  coal  through  the  Fuel  Administration  for  certain 
branches,  and  this  happens  to  be  one.  We  have  had  the  matter  up 
with  the  Fuel  Administration  and  have  submitted  to  them  a detailed 
statement  of  our  entire  needs  at  all  the  branches,  and  they  have 
advised  us  to  attempt  to  make  contracts  in  the  usual  manner  as  far  as 
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possible,  and  that  the  shipments  will  be  limited  from  certain  zones. 
We  are  advertising  and  asking  for  bids  within  those  zones,  the  same 
as  we  would  in  any  other  year,  barring  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
we  are  not  buying  it  upon  analysis,  as  we  did  in  previous  years,  but 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Fuel  Administration. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  entered  into  any  contracts  or  had  anv 
bids  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Xo:  our  bids  will  not  be  opened  for  30  days  yet 
for  the  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  your  prices  are  going  to 
run  for  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  buying  right  now  in  the  open  market,  and 
we  can  only  get  it  at  the  established  prices  in  the  different  zones. 
For  instance,  in  Ohio  we  are  buying  the  Hocking  Valley  coal  now  at 
$2.20  at  the  mines:  then  there  is  added  a 15-cent  brokerage  fee  and 
$1.50  for  freight,  making  $3.85. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  pay  a brokerage  fee? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  can  not  buy  it  without  paying  a brokerage 
fee. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  buy  it  from  the  mines? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  is  not  a miner  that  will  sell  us  any  coal ; 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  a miner  who  will  take  an  order.  We 
have  written,  probably,  to  100  miners  during  the  last  six  months  in 
an  endeavor  to  buy  coal,  but,  as  you  know,  the  coal  situation  has  been 
a very  serious  one.  I have  handled  it  personally,  and  wrote  to  every 
mine  that  was  within  shipping  distance  and  telegraphed  divers  times, 
but  without  any  results.  We  could  not  get  any  coal  for  a long  period 
there.  We  had  to  have  coal  diverted  from  the  lake  shipments,  be- 
cause all  the  coal  was  allotted  from  the  different  mines  and  there  was 
no  loose  coal  obtainable. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  paying  how  much  there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  is  the  basic  price 
nt  the  mines.  I want  to  correct  that.  It  is  $2.35 ; $3.90  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  A year  ago  we  paid  $2.625 — that  is,  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  $3.90? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  The  coal  situation  has  been  such  that 
we  have  had  to  take  what  we  could  get,  and  had  to  work  hard  to  get 
any. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  for  coal  two  years  ago  at  this 
place? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  Northwestern  Branch? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  bought  9,142  tons  at  $3.85  a ton,  and  the 
year  previous  we  bought  7,514  tons  at  $2.95  a ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  say  you  were  paying  now  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Eight  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  testified  less  than  five  minutes  ago  that  you 
Avere  buying  it  at  three  dollars  and  something. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  got  that  mixed  up  Avith  the  Central  Branch. 
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HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  You  misunderstood  me  and  I misunderstood  you. 
I will  have  to  work  it  out  for  myself.  The  next  item  is  for  “ Hospital, 
$43,000.'' 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  expenditures  this  year  indicate  that  $43,000 
will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  have  a deficiency? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  not  at  the  Northwestern  Branch. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ For  transportation  of  members 
of  the  home,  $600.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  all  right:  it  will  cover  all  the  expendi- 
tures, unless  there  are  a great  many  more  members  come  than  we 
think  will  come. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  repairs,  $40,850.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  appropriation  last  year  of  $30,000. 
We  asked  for  $36,000,  just  to  meet  the  ordinary  repairs,  but  at  that 
time  the  closing  of  that  branch  was  under  discussion,  and  I presume 
the  committee  took  the  view  that  $30,000  would  do  us.  The  other 
$6,000  would  have  answered  for  this  year ; but  as  we  did  not  get  it 
we  were  compelled  to  ask  for  a deficiency  of  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  we  saved  $4,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Well,  we  will  have  to  pay  it  out  during  the  next 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Because  there  were  a great  many  things  we  were 
not  able  to  provide  for.  We  have  not  been  able  to  put  a lot  of  sup- 
plies in  our  power  house  that  should  have  been  put  in ; we  have  had 
to  patch  up  and  get  along  as  best  we  could ; we  tried  to  get  through 
the  year,  and  this  $2,000  has  just  barely  let  us  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a good  time  to  exercise  some  thrift.  It  is 
a crime  to  build  in  this  market  unless  you  really  must  do  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  not  building. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  repairing  is  building. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  But  when  you  burn  out  your  grates  you  have 
got  to  put  them  back  or  you  can  not  run  the  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true:  but  all  of  your  money  does  not  go 
for  burned-out  grates. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  it  does  not  all  go  for  that,  but  there  are 
other  items  incident  to  such  things,  and  such  things  will  wear  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  true,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  a man 
can  cut  his  cloth  with  some  regard  to  the  quantity  of  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I think  we  have  done  that.  We  have  made  our 
expenditures  last  year  run  only  7 per  cent  more  than  they  were  the 
year  before.  Now,  compared  with  present  prices,  I should  say  that 
we  have  shown  due  economy  all  along  the  line.  It  cost  us  only  7 per 
cent  more  to  keep  a man  last  year  than  it  did  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  But  a great  many  of  your  factors  remained  con- 
stant ? 

53713—18 43 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  true  only  of  those  things  that  did  not 
go  up.  We  did  not  make  any  increases  in  salaries;  but  all  of  the 
supplies  went  up  in  price. 

The  Chairman.  But  still  quite  a number  of  things  remained  con- 
stant ; and  they  had  to,  or  you  would  not  have  come  out  in  that  way. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I know,  and  we  have  had  to  economize  in  every 
direction.  We  have  used  less  stuff,  not  only  in  the  repair  line  but 
in  the  subsistence  line.  We  are  using  less  meats;  we  are  using  less 
foodstuffs  than  we  ever  did  before,  and  we  are  doing  it,  too,  without 
any  protest  from  the  members.  Our  meat  ration  has  been  cut  down 
20  per  cent  or  more  over  what  it  was  a year  ago  to-day.  I will  tell 
you  one  great  item  in  which  we  have  saved.  We  have  not  bought 
any  larcl  this  year;  we  have  gone  to  work  to  save!  our  grease  and 
have  cooked  and  recookecl  our  grease.  Last  year  we  bought  about 
90,000  pounds  of  lard,  and  the  surplus  grease  that  was  not  purified 
was  sold  at  some  price  or  other.  But  this  year  we  have  adopted  the 
method  of  cooking  and  recooking  our  lard  until  we  get  it  so  that  it 
is  purified. 

In  order  to  stimulate  that  we  get  a statement  from  every  mess  in 
the  homes  showing  the  amount  of  meat  they  use  and  the  amount  of 
lard  they  get  from  that ; the  amount  they  use  in  cooking  the  meal,  the 
amount  that  goes  to  the  bakery,  and  the  amounts,  if  any,  that  they  are 
required  to  draw  from  the  commissary.  During  the  last  eight  months 
we  have  not  bought  a pound  of  lard  and  we  have  accumulated  and 
sold  the  surplus.  Here  is  the  cost  of  our  rations  for  this  month. 
This  statement  shows  every  mess  we  had  during  he  year,  and  if  you 
will  look  at  the  last  item  in  each  one  you  will  see  the  saving  that  has 
been  made.  That  refers  to  food  supplies  and  does  not  include  service. 

Gen.  Wood.  You  remember  that  last  year  you  very  properly  cut 
down  our  repair  appropriation  at  the  Northwestern  Branch,  because 
the  question  of  abandoning  the  branch  was  under  consideration,  and 
as  a result  of  that,  we  were  not  able  to  make  some  of  the  repairs  that 
should  have  been  made,  so  that  the  request  this  year,  from  the  fact 
that  $6,000  was  taken  off  last  year,  I think  is  not  extravagant. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  have  done  is  to  ask  for  the  amount 
which  was  cut  off  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  There  are  some  things  we  must  do  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  you  have  done,  and  you  have 
added  $850  for  good  measure. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  got  to  put  in  some  stokers  there;  that 
can  not  be  put  off  any  longer  if  the  home  is  to  remain.  We  must  have 
the  amount  we  ask  for  or  the  power  plant  is  liable  to  go  down  on  us 
at  any  time. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  farm,  $8,850.  Why  do  you 
add  these  little  amounts  to  each  estimate?  What  is  the  explanation 
of  them  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Only  that  that  is  the  exact  amount  covering  the 
supplies  that  they  have  submitted  to  us  as  being  necessary,  and  we 
figured  them  closely  rather  than  to  jump  to  an  approximate  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  more  in  connection  with  the 
Northwestern  Branch? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir. 
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EASTERN  BRANCH.  TOGUS,  ME. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  the  Eastern  Branch.  Togus,  Me.,  for 
current  expenses,  $41,000. 

Statistics,  Eastern  Branch. 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


June  30.  June  30, 
1917.  1916. 


1,092  1,203 

1.528  1)664 

2.045  2,211 

1,219  1,337 

$292. 07  $274. 95 

$0.  2681  $0.  2482 

279  305 


Increase.  1 

Decrease. 

Ill 



136 

166 

118 

$17.12 

$0.0199 

26 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation  June  30.  1918. 


Current 

expense. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital.  I 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$43,000 

$112, 500 
5,000 

$68,000 

30,000 

$38,000 

$800 

$30,000 

$16, 000 
1,000 

Total 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

43.000 

35)000 

117,500 
117, 500 

98.000 

98.000 

38.000 

38)000 

800 

p00 

30,000 

30,000 

17, 000 
17,000 

8,000 

300 

1 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That,  I think,  will  be  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  make  a reduction?  You  seem  to 
have  made  a reduction  in  the  current  expenses  at  all  of  the  homes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  results  from  consolidating  wherever  pos- 
sible: we  have  cut  down  the  official  force  wherever  possible,  and  at 
the  Eastern  Branch  we  were  able  to  consolidate  the  offices  of  quarter- 
master and  treasurer:  those  offices  used  to  run  at  $1,800  and  $2,000. 
a total  of  $3,800.  We  consolidated  the  places  and  paid  the  secretary 
$2,300.  thereby  making  a saving  of  $1,500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  increase  of  111  men  in  the  membership  does  not 
enable  you  to  make  any  decrease  in  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Not  in  the  overhead  charges.  The  organization 
charges  remain  the  same. 

Gen.  Wood.  You  must  have  practically  the  same  overhead  charges 
at  any  of  the  homes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I would  like  to  file  this  statement  to  show  that 
in  the  small  homes  the  current  expenses,  of  course,  run  high  per 
capita.  This  statement  shows  our  service  cost  per  capita  at  each  one 
of  the  branch  homes  last  year  and  in  the  year  previous  under  each 
head  of  expenditures.  Of  course,  it  reflects  at  once  the  difference 
between  the  branches  with  big  memberships  and  the  branches  wiuj? 
small  memberships. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Services,  cost  per  capita,  1916  and  1917. 


Current 

expenses 

Sub- 

sistence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

. Repairs. 

Farm. 

Clothing. 

Total. 

Central: 

1916 

*19. 27 

*9. 27 

$7.11 

$18. 05 

$6.90 

$4.86 

$0.69 

$66. 15 

1917 

19. 07 

10.12 

7. 19 

18.  74 

9. 55 

5. 17 

.75 

70. 59 

Northwestern: 

1916 

28. 67 

11. 12 

9.  78 

22. 38 

10. 61 

4.20 

1.04 

87.80 

1917 

29.  71 

11.22 

9. 57 

23.44 

12. 57 

4.  52 

1.07 

92. 10 

Eastern: 

1916 

33.24 

10. 02 

9.  22 

22. 39 

12. 58 

8.50 

1.  67 

97.62 

1917 

35. 93 

10.90 

11.67 

24.  78 

16. 18 

8.  60 

1.69 

108.  75 

Southern: 

1916 

22.83 

10.90 

8. 10 

15.  21 

9. 95 

2.84 

i.3d 

71.03 

1917 

24.  62 

11.  55 

8.  30 

16.50 

11.08 

3. 02 

1.27 

76. 34 

Western: 

1916 

20.  01 

9.  37 

6.26 

17.03 

10.  21 

4.  61 

1.11 

68.60 

1917 

19.  61 

9.  56 

6.  31 

16.97 

9.  62 

4.31 

1.16 

67.  54 

Pacific: 

1916 

16.  72 

9.  82 

4.  27 

14.56 

7.91 

4. 36 

.75 

58.  39 

1917 

16. 02 

9.44 

7.12 

14.  66 

10.  65 

4.  55 

.69 

63. 13 

Marion: 

1916 

30.  32 

11.71 

9. 11 

21.06 

11.02 

5.76 

1.11 

90.09 

1917 

29.  34 

11.20 

9. 13 

20.  66 

10.  47 

5.44 

1.09 

87. 33 

Danville: 

1916 

22.52 

9.  21 

5.80 

14.64 

8. 68 

3.  58 

1. 11 

65.54 

1917 

22.37 

9.28 

6.11 

14.89 

8. 39 

3.50 

1.09 

66. 13 

Mountain: 

1916 

32.  45 

11. 14 

9.  68 

20.74 

16.  76 

8. 09 

1.69 

100.  55 

1917 

32.  36 

10.80 

9. 66 

21.11 

15.83 

8.  28 

1.48 

99.  52 

Sanitarium: 

1916 

60.31 

4.  76 

9.  01 

73. 27 

19.25 

9.  94 

5.23 

181. 77 

1917 

52.  86 

4. 67 

8. 85 

72.04 

16.  30 

8.90 

2. 05 

165. 67 

Average: 

1916 

28.63 

9.73 

7.83 

23.93 

11.39 

5. 67 

1.56 

88.75 

1917 

28.24 

9.  87 

I 

8. 39 

24.  38 

12.06 

5.62 

1.23 

89.  71 

SUBSISTENCE POPULATION. 


The  Chairman.  For  subsistence  you  are  asking  $108,800. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  have  $112,500,  and  we  have  a defi- 
ciency of  $5,000,  and  it  looks  now  as  if  we  would  spend  the  full  amount 
of  that,  so  I would  suggest  an  increase  in  our  estimate  there  to  $115,000. 

The  Chairman.  Why?  You  have  a less  number. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  are  paying  very  much  higher 
prices. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  much  higher  than  you  paid  this  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I do  not  know  how  much  higher  prices  will  be. 
They  were  going  up  between  March  and  December,  and  if  that  same 
trend  keeps  up  this  year  we  will  need  that  increase  to  $115,000.  In 
estimating  $115,000  I am  taking  off  $2,500  for  the  probable  reduction 
in  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  there,  all  told  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  The  average  number  subsisted  was  1,219. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  a decrease  of  10  per  cent,  roughly 
speaking,  and  if  that  continues  it  will  more  than  offset  the  increased 
cost  of  your  subsistence. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  subsistence  appropriation  is  $112,500,  and 
we  are  spending  more  than  three-fourths  of  that  for  subsistence  sup- 
plies. If  we  spend  $80,000  of  that  for  subsistence  supplies  and  take 
10  per  cent  from  what  it  is  now,  that  would  make  $8,000  additional. 

The  Chairman.  You  should  save  more  than  that. 
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Col.  Wadsworth.  What  it  will  go  to  I do  not  know.  This  year  the 
cost  is  $117,500.  and  we  are  asking  for  $115,000.  We  are  cutting  off 
$2,500  on  the  probability  of  a reduced  membership.  The  difference 
wiM  be  made  up  by  the  increased  cost. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  item  for  household  you  are  asking 
$88,900. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  i^ear  we  had  $68,000  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation and  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $30,000,  and  all  of  that 
will  be  spent.  That  is  where  our  coal  proposition  comes  in,  and  that 
accounts  for  the  entire  difference.  Last  year  we  bought  5,000  tons  of 
coal  at  $7.45  per  ton.  This  year  we  have  not  purchased  so  much  yet. 
but  we  will  probably  have  to  use  about  the  same  amount,  and  it  will 
cost  $12.25  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  quite  account  for  the  difference. 
You  got  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $30,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  got  a deficiency  of  $30,000;  yes,  sir.  The 
item  of  “ Household  ” also  covers  all  of  the  supplies  that  we  purchase 
for  furnishings,  cleaning  materials,  brooms,  laundry  supplies,  etc. 
Xow,  take  the  item  of  laundry  supplies.  While  that  is  not  a very  big 
item,  most  of  the  articles  under  that  item  have  gone  up  100  per  cent 
in  price.  I refer  to  such  articles  as  soap,  cleaning  materials,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  under  that  head  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Under  this  item  we  Avould  like  to  have  the  amount 
we  are  spending  this  year,  or  to  increase  that  amount  to  $98,000. 

HOSPITAL. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  “ Hospital  ” you  are  asking 
$35,300.  The  current  appropriation  is  $38,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  expenditures  this  year  exceed  that.  That 
estimate  must  be  an  error.  Our  expenses  this  year  ran  to  $38,000. 

The  Chairman.  They  ran  to  $36,479.64  in  1917. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  One  reduction  that  we  had  there  was  in  the 
assistant  surgeons.  We  had  a number  of  assistant  surgeons,  and  that 
item  was  reduced.  We  cut  out  $1,000  of  the  item,  and  I take  it  that 
that  is  what  it  was  predicated  upon.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  we  will  he  able  to  save  anything  like  the  amount  suggested  here. 

Gen.  Wood.  I would  like  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  hospital 
population  in  all  the  homes  remains  practically  unchanged.  A re- 
duction of  111  in  the  membership  of  this  branch  would  not  affect  the 
hospital,  because  the  regular  pilgrimage  of  the  older  men  is  through 
the  barracks  to  the  hospital,  and  our  hospital  population  remains 
practically  the  same  from  year  to  year,  although  the  population  of  the 
barracks  will  decrease.  We  can  not  save  in  the  hospitals. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  For  transportation  of  members  of  the  home  you 
ask  $800. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  item  is  never  used,  and  $400  will  do  as  well 
as  $800. 
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The  Chairman.  You  spent  only  $143.06  of  that  appropriation  in 
1917. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  could  be  reduced  probably  to  even  less  than 
$400.  It  is  a thing*  that  we  can  not  tell  anything  about,  because  we 
get  no  advance  information  on  that  at  all.  The  bills  are  not  in  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  some  of  them  not  until  long  after  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  we  do  not  know  how  we  will  stand  on  transportation. 

REPAIRS. 

The  Chairman.  For  repairs  you  ask  $33,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  only  to  take  care  of  the  ordinary  repairs, 
taking  into  account  the  increased  cost  of  the  actual  supplies  that 
must  be  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  will  you  spend  this  year  under  this 
head  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  estimate  is  that  we  will  spend  practically 
all  of  our  appropriation. 

FARM. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  farm  you  ask  $15,100. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  spent  $16,000  and  had  a deficiency 
of  $1,000.  We  would  like  to  have  an  appropriation  to  cover  this 
year’s  expenditures.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  feeds,  just 
the  same  as  was  explained  in  reference  to  the  Central  Branch. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  do  better  farming  than  that  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  improve  the  conditions.  The 
seasons  are  against  us  there. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  more  you  raise  the  more  money  you  would 
get  for  it. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  But  we  can  not  raise  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  farming  at  a loss,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  would  not  cause  us  any  loss  there,  because  what 
we  raise  there  is  principally  hay.  We  do  not  attempt  to  grow  any 
corn,  except  some  for  silage.  There  is  no  other  crop  that  ive  can 
grow  there,  except  that  we  can  grow  a little  green  fodder,  such  as 
millet,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  value  of  the  produce  from  the  farm  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  'The  entire  produce  from  the  farm  comes  from 
the  dairy  herd.  Last  year  we  used  milk  to  the  value  of  $13,438.88. 
That  much  milk  was  turned  into  the  commissary  at  the  prices  that 
were  then  current. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  that  milk  evidently  cost  you  $16,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  I might  say  that  the  farm  includes  the  roads,  ceme- 
tery, and  other  things  besides  the  farm  proper. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  went  into  the 
roads,  cemetery,  etc.  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  farm  cost  you  $14,000,  and  you  got  $13,- 
000  worth  of  milk  back? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Outside  of  that,  hay  was  raised  on  the  farm  that 
was  fed  to  the  horses  that  worked  on  the  roads,  and  that  hay  would 
have  been  purchased  if  it  had  not  been  raised. 
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The  Chairman.  Even  at  that,  you  are  not  anywhere  near  a good 
showing. 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  In  addition  to  that,  we  sold  $977.89  worth  of 
calves  there  in  addition  to  the  milk.  That  is  practically  all  that  we 
sold  from  the  farm. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hope  to  make  a bigger  loss  this  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  could  not  get  milk  in  that  vicinity  if  we  did 
not  have  the  herd.  That  milk  was  charged  at  28  cents,  but  we  could 
not  have  bought  the  milk  there  for  40  cents,  because  it  was  not  avail- 
able in  that  section.  We  are  practically  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
keeping  that  herd  there  or  using  powdered  milk,  because  milk  is  a 
very  scarce  article  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  come  to  start  this  farm? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  farm  was  started  with  the  home,  I presume. 
I think  that  herd  has  been  kept  intact  ever  since  the  home  was  estab- 
lished. It  is  the  best  herd  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It  is  a registered 
herd  and  is  kept  up  to  a very  high  standard.  We  expect  to  get  good 
revenue  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  losing  money  on  the 
herd  every  year,  and  your  figures  plainly  show  it  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir ; we  came  out  all  right  on  the  herd,  sepa- 
rating that  from  the  rest  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  keep  your  books  any  way  you 
want  to  it  would  come  out  all  right,  but  taking  your  farm  as  an 
entirety,  it  does  not  pay.  It  does  not  bring  you  in  by  several  thou- 
sand dollars  the  amount  of  money  that  it  takes  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  cows  are  in  the  herd  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  They  have  53  cows. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  do  you  do  with  the  calves? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  sell  the  calves.  I gave  you  the  item  for  that. 
We  sold  calves  to  the  value  of  $978.89  last  year. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Do  you  sell  any  of  the  old  cows? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  sold  some  old  cows  during  the  j^ear. 
We  sold  $310.70  worth  of  old  cows  out  of  the  herd,  but  I marked 
that  off  as  a decrease  in  the  valuation  of  the  herd.  We  value  the 
herd  at  the  beginning  of  each  year,  counting  each  animal  at  the  same 
price  it  was  the  year  before.  We  do  not  take  any  account  of  any 
changes  in  the  values  until  they  go  out  of  the  herd. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  add  to  the  herd? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  By  growing  our  own  stock.  We  grow  calves. 
During  last  year,  or  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  we  had  53 
cows  and  27  other  cattle,  valued  at  $14,605.  On  January  30,  1917, 
we  had  50  coavs  and  29  other  cattle,  valued  at  $14,010,  making  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  the  herd  of  $595. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  add  anything  to  increase  the  A^alue  of  the 
herd  by  growing  calves? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  No.  sir;  Avhen  a calf  goes  into  the  herd  it  is 
priced  as  of  the  A^alue  of  a cow.  A coav  has  a certain  A^alue  and  a 
calf  has  a certain  value,  and  when  a calf  is  added  to  the  herd  it  is 
priced  as  a cow.  We  do  that  in  order  to  haATe  uniformity  in  our 
figures,  so  it  can  not  be  said  that  we  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
herd  in  order  to  make  a shoAving. 
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SOUTHERN  BRANCH,  HAMPTON,  VA. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  is  the  Southern  Branch. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I submit  the  following  statistical  statement  for 
the  Southern  Branch: 


Statistics,  Southern  Branch. 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


Jane  30, 
1917. 

June  30, 
1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1,743 

1,896 

153 

2,234 

2,420 

186 

3,241 

3,464 

223 

1,920 

2,090 

170 

$233.  32 

$207.  88 

$25. 44 

$0.  2434 

$0. 2223 

$0. 0211 

231 

229 

2 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$45, 000 

$170,000 
50, 000 

$65, 000 
20,000 

$43,000 

$1, 200 

$40,000 

$9,000 

Total.. 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

45, 000 
44, 500 

220,000 

220,000 

85, 000 
85,000 

43.000 

42.000 

1,200 

600 

40. 000 

38.000 

9,000 

9,000 

500 

1,000 

600 

2,000 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  current  expenses  at  the  Southern  Branch,  your 
estimate  is  $45,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  spent  practically  all  that  we 
have  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  the  Eastern  Branch  you  consolidated  the  offices  of 
treasurer  and  quartermaster.  You  said  that  you  would  experiment 
with  that  change,  and  that  if  you  found  it  satisfactory  you  would 
make  the  same  change  at  other  homes. 

Co].  Wadsworth.  That  is  a small  branch,  and  it  will  only  be  pos- 
sible where  we  have  a small  branch  to  make  that  consolidation.  That 
would  not  be  successful  at  a branch  where  we  have  a greater  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  would  it  not  succeed  there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  would  put  very  heavy  duties  on  one  man,  and 
it  would  put  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  filling  two  different  offices 
that  are  widely  separated  in  their  duties,  and  of  having  charge  of  two 
office  forces,  one  charged  with  the  care  of  money  and  the  other  charged 
with  the  care  of  property.  I do  not  feel  that  we  would  be  justified  in 
trying  that  plan  at  a large  branch.  We  have  two  branches  where  we 
are  doing  that  ncnv — the  Eastern  Branch  and  the  Battle  Mountain 
Sanitarium,  where  the  membership  is  only  500. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  the  Eastern  Branch?  How  many  mem- 
bers have  you  there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  One  thousand  one  hundred. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  The  average  number  present  at  the  Southern  Branch 
is  1,743. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  It  frequently  runs  up  during  the 
winter  season.  It  sometimes  runs  up  to  2,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  has  been  a decrease  this  year  of  153. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  decrease  is  more  than  normal  on  account 
of  the  efforts  to  close  the  Southern  Branch.  Last  summer  the  War 
Department  asked  if  the  Southern  Branch  could  be  transferred  for 
use  as  a hospital,  to  which  the  board  responded  by  giving  direction 
that  closed  down  the  admissions  to  that  branch.  It  has  been  held 
down  on  that  account.  Ordinarily  the  Southern  Branch  would  not 
have  shown  an}r  decrease. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  that  the  membership  of  this 
branch  will  go  back  to  normal  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  it  has  been? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  expect  that  it  will  go  to  something 
like  1,800  or  2,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  membership  of  last  year  were  to  continue, 
you  could  reduce  this  estimate  somewhat  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  mean  the  $45,000? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir.  That  is  for  overhead  charges,  and  it 
will  not  lend  itself  to  any  readjustment  because  of  increased  member- 
ship. During  the  winter  season  the  membership  is  bound  to  go  up. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  subsistence  you  ask  $187,600. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  have  a regular  appropriation  of 
$170,000  and  had  a deficiency  of  $50,000,  but  we  will  not  use  all  of 
that  deficiency,  or,  at  least,  the  present  indications  are  that  we  will 
not  use  all  of  it.  The  entire  appropriation  for  this  year  will  be 
$220,000,  and  I think  we  will  have  $10,000  to  turn  back.  If  you  give 
us  $210,000  under  this  item  I think  it  will  take  care  of  the  same  mem- 
bership. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  need  as  much  as  that,  unless  you  have  some 
considerable  increase  in  your  population? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  that  much  has  been  used 
this  year,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  branch  will  not 
be  up  to  its  present  membership  next  year.  Unless  prices  go  down, 
we  will  need  that  much  money. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  household  you  ask  $70,700. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  $70,700  this  year, 
and  we  have  $65,000  this  year  together  with  a deficiency  of  $20,000. 
That  is  going  to  run  short  about  $8,000.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$93,000  there  this  year.  We  will  exceed  that  deficiency.  That  is 
due  wholly  to  our  inability  to  find  out  what  coal  was  going  to  cost 
us  at  the  time  we  submitted  the  deficiency  estimate.  Consequently, 
the  deficiency  appropriation  will  not  be  sufficient. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  I am  surprised  to  know  there  has  been  any  great 
increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  at  Hampton.  Why  should  there  be  an  in- 
crease there? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Last  year  we  paid  $2.90  per  ton,  and  this  year 
it  is  costing  us  practically  $5  a ton.  Some  of  it  is  costing  a little 
more  than  $5  and  some  a little  less  than  $5  per  ton.  Last  year  we 
bought  10,000  tons,  and  this  year,  on  account  of  the  severe  weather, 
we  are  burning  over  11,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  likely  to  have  another  winter  like  this 
last  one.  Besides  the  Fuel  Administration  wil  reduce  the  price  of 
coal,  I understand. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  want  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  might  make  that  $90,000. 


HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  hospital  you  estimate  $43,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  $43,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  has  been  spent  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  will  probably  have  $1,000  left  this  year,  but 
that,  as  I said,  is  on  account  of  the  membership  being  kept  down,  and 
also  by  putting  off  expenditures  that  probably  would  have  been  made 
otherwise. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  transportation  you  ask  $1,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  transportation  item  is  uncertain.  We  spent 
$855.95  in  1917.  I would  not  suggest  any  change  in  that  item. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  repairs  you  ask  $42,700. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I would  like  to  increase  that  to  $43,000.  We 
have  held  off  some  repairs  this  year,  and  may  not  spend  quite  all  of 
our  appropriation. 

FARM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  farm  you  ask  $8,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  reduced  from  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  by  $500,  but  I would  like  to  put  it  back  to  $9,000. 
We  reduced  it  because  we  only  spent  $8,100  the  year  before,  but  we 
find  that  we  will  need  that  full  amount  on  account  of  the  increased 
price  of  feed  this  year. 

WESTERN  BRANCH,  LEAVENWORTH,  KANS. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Western  Branch. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  For  the  Western  Branch  I submit  the  following 
statistical  statement : 
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Statistics,  Western  Branch. 


June  30, 
1917. 


June  30, 
1916. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


2, 154 
2,798 
4, 153 
2,373 
$226. 13 
$0. 2689 
341 


2, 192 
2, 884 


38 

86 


4,294 
2,415 
$207.  81 
$0. 2219 
330 


$18.32 

$0,047 

11 


141 

42 


Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$48,000 

$190, 000 
40,000 

$90,000 

25,000 

$52,000 

2,500 

$1,000 

$50, 000 
8,500 

$17,000 

Total 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

48,000 

46,500 

230,000 

230,000 

115,000 

115,000 

54,500 

54,500 

1,000 

800 

58, 500 
58,500 

17,000 

17,000 

1, 500 

200 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  current  expenses  at  the  Western  Branch  you  ask 
$48,000,  that  being  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  $48,000.  We  spent  $46,500.  I would 
not  suggest  any  change  in  that  item. 

POPULATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  one  of  the  few  homes  where  you  have  a very 
slight  decrease  in  the  population — only  38, 1 think — and  yet  you  have 
not  asked  for  an  increase.  At  those  homes  where  you  have  had  a 
decrease  of  more  than  100  in  the  membership  you  have  asked  for  an 
increase,  but  in  this  branch,  where  you  have  a decrease  of  only  38, 
you  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  did  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  current  ex- 
penses, but  we  do  ask  for  increases  a little  further  on. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  current  expenses 
at  those  other  branches? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I do  not  think  we  did,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  Branch.  That  is  the  only  one  where  we  asked  an  increase  in 
the  current  expenses. 


SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  subsistence  you  ask  $220,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  expenditures  this  year  will  be  $230,000.  We 
had  an  appropriation  of  $190,000,  and  a deficiency  appropriation  of 
$40,000.  That  will  be  spent  up  to  the  last  dollar. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to  this  time? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  expenditures  and  encumbrances  practically 
take  up  the  whole  of  that  appropriation.  Our  purchases  for  this 
quarter  are  not  all  completed,  but  the  estimates  have  been  submitted 
to  cover  the  whole  amount  that  is  available.  Therefore,  we  would 
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like  to  place  that  at  the  same  figure  for  next  year,  or  $230,000.  We 
would  like  to  increase  that  estimate  by  $10,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  your  member- 
ship will  continue  at  about  what  it  is? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  likely  to  be  the  case? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I really  think  so.  The  Western  Branch  and  the 
Pacific  Branch  are  about  the  only  branches  that  do  not  show  much 
decrease,  if  any.  The  Pacific  branch  will  show  an  actual  gain,  and 
the  Western  Branch  just  about  holds  its  own. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  household  you  are  asking  $105,000. 

Col.  Wads worth.  Under  household  we  are  spending  this  year 
$115,000,  and  that  will  all  be  spent.  We  had  an  appropriation  of 
$90,000  and  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $25,000.  We  have  asked 
for  $105,000,  but  I would  like  to  increase  that  to  $115,000.  There 
again  fuel  is  the  uncertain  quantity.  They  use  fuel  oil  there,  and 
we  are  unable  at  present  to  give  any  intimation  what  the  price  of 
fuel  oil  will  be.  By  using  fuel  oil  at  this  branch  last  year  we  showed 
a less  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel  than  at  any  other 
branch.  This  branch  showed  less  increase  in  fuel  expenditure  last 
year  than  any  other  branch.  It  showed  an  increase  of  only  27  per 
cent  as  against  as  high  as  110  per  cent  and  117  per  cent  in  some  other 
branches.  Fuel  oil  was  0.39,  but  at  present  we  have  no  intimation  as 
to  what  the  price  will  be.  The  year  before  we  paid  0.307. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  of  the 
use  of  oil  at  that  branch.  What  is  the  present  situation,  and  would 
you  be  saving  at  the  present  time  if  you  had  changed  to  oil? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  If  we  had  been  burning  coal  instead  of  oil  the 
last  winter,  taking  coal  at  the  same  appreciation  shown  at  the  other 
branches,  it  would  have  cost  us  from  $20,000  to  $25,000  more  than  the 
oil  cost. 

HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Hospital.”  You  are  asking  the 
same  amount — $52,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  a deficiency  of  $2,500  this  year.  That 
makes  a total  of  $54,500.  We  would  like  to  place  it  at  that  figure 
next  year. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Transportation,”  and  you  spent  in 
1917,  $649.  You  are  asking  for  $1,500.  Why? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  think  will  cover  the  expense  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I will  put  that  at  $1,000. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Repairs,  $58,000.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  spending  this  year  $58,500  and  we  should 
like  to  increase  that  to  $60,000  for  next  year,  just  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  everything  in  connection  with  repairs.  That  is  to 
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keep  up  the  ordinary  repairs.  It  is  a big  branch,  and  there  are  a 
great  number  of  buildings  to  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Mondfxl.  You  are  anticipating  quite  a bit  of  renewal  in  the 
way  of  repairs? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  quite  a lot  of  renewal  there  in  the  way  of 
lavatories  and  toilets. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  Anew  of  the  repairs  you  have  been  making  this 
year  is  this  additional  sum  really  needed  for  the  coming  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I think  so.  I do  not  believe  that  we  will  have 
any  more  than  we  actually  need  there.  We  suffered  a fire  and  we 
had  to  spend  over  $8,000  to  repair  a part  of  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  that  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  unless  you  are 
anticipating  a fire  next  year 

Col.  Wadsworth  (interposing).  We  have  had  to  cut  off  a lot  of 
things  we  intended  to  do.  We  are  hoping  to  have  no  fire.  There 
will  be  other  things  that  will  need  to  be  done  that  we  expected  to  do 
this  year,  but  which  we  have  had  to  put  off  by  the  diversion  of  the 
fund. 

FARM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Farm,  $17,000.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 

PACIFIC  BRANCH,  SANTA  MONICA,  CAL. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica, 
California.”  For  current  expense,  you  ask  $45,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  Our  expenditures  there  were  prac- 
tically that  last  year  and  the  indications  are  that  they  will  be  the 
same  this  year.  The  Pacific  Branch  is  one  of  the  few  branches  which 
shows  a substantial  increase  in  membership;  it  is  a popular  branch. 

Statistics,  Pacific  Branch. 


June  30, 
1917. 

June  30, 
1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital 

2,613 
3,544 
4,697 
2,831 
8192. 35 
80. 2459 
309 

2,517 
3,415 
4,398 
2,787 
$183.87 
SO. 213 
311 

96 
129 
299 
44 
$8.48 
$0. 0329 

2 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

1 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$46,000 

$215, 000 
75,  000 

$60, 000 
40,000 

$53, 000 
6,000 

$2, 500 

$42,000 

$12,000 

Total 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

46,000 

44,500 

290,000 

290,000 

100,000 

100,000 

59,000 

59,000 

2, 500 
2,500 

42,000 

42,000 

12,000 

12,000 

1,500 
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SUBSISTENCE., 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is.  “ subsistence  ”;  and  you  are  asking 
$252,500? 

Col.  Wadsworth*  Yes.  sir.  We  had  $215,000  with  a deficiency  of 
$75,000,  and  that  will  all  be  used,  and  we  would  suggest  the  same 
figures  for  next  year,  $290,000.  There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
we  will  have  any  decreased  membership  at  that  branch. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Household,”  which  you  increase 
$25,800? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $61,000  this  year  with  a deficiency  of 
$10,000  and  will  spend  the  full  amount  of  it  as  near  as  we  can  esti- 
mate at  this  time.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  oil  and  other 
household  supplies.  We  had  in  increase  in  the  price  of  oil  between 
1917  and  1918  from  2.25  to  3.71  cents,  something  like  65  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  that  item. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Your  oil  has  increased  more  at  that  branch  than  in 
Kansas  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  more. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  other  words,  you  want  how  much? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  would  make  $101,000.  I think  $100,000 
will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  An  increase  of  $10,000  over  last  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  not  any  possibility  of  reducing  the  price  of 
oil  out  there  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I do  not  believe  so,  although,  as  I have  said,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  information.  The  Fuel  Administration 
has  advised  us  that  no  oil  company  will  contract  at  this  time.  They 
had  information  from  some  one  who  has  charge  of  the  oil. 

HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Hospital,”  and  you  ask  for  $100 
more  than  the  appropriation  for  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $53,000  was  appropriated  for  the  current  year, 
and  we  have  a deficiency  of  $6,000.  I should  like  to  ask  $60,000  for 
that  item  next  year.  That  is  due  in  large  part  to  the  increased  cost 
of  all  hospital  supplies  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a tubercular 
membership  there  which  requires  more  than  double  the  expenditure 
of  any  other  class  of  patients,  which  has  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  year,  from  25, 1 think,  to  about  68  at  the  present  time.  That  is  a 
growing  proposition. 


TRAN  SPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  transportation  you  are  asking  $2,500,  which  is 
more  than  at  any  other  branch. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  The  distances  are  longer  for  the  people 
to  travel.  A year  ago  we  spent  $7,180.  Sometimes  we  spend  the  ap- 
propriation entirely. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  all  of  this  estimate? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  I would  suggest  no  reduction  there. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Repairs,  $40,000.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  repair  item  was  very  heavy.  I think  if  you 
look  back  three  or  four  years  you  will  find  that  it  used  to  be  $54,000. 
We  got  the  branch  thoroughly  painted  and  overhauled  while  we  had 
the  large  appropriation,  with  the  promise  that  we  would  cut  it  down. 
We  did  cut  it  down,  but  I think  we  cut  it  too  low,  and  this  year  we 
will  run  short  and  will  have  to  put  off  a lot  of  things.  We  should 
like  to  raise  that  to  $44,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  haA- e you  spent  up  to  this  time  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  all  encumbered. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  1917  you  spent  $18,000  for  equipment  and  mate- 
rial and  for  the  coining  year  you  haA^e  an  item  of  “ Flexotile  floors 
in  barrack  lavatories,  $18,774.”  That  seems  a A^ery  considerable  item 
for  one  purpose. 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Yes,  sir;  probably  more  than  would  be  spent  on 
one  item.  I think  those  two  items  are  switched. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  item  Avas  misplaced  ? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Yes,  sir. 


FARM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “Farm,  $17,000.” 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  That  is  one  of  the  farms  where  Ave  can  show 
a Aery  substantial  profit. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  profit  ? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  That  is  the  only  farm  that  we  can  farm  all  the 
year  round  and  get  all  kinds  of  produce  that  Ave  can  use  at  the  home. 
We  turned  into  the  comissary  $20,476.84  worth  of  edible  supplies. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  for  $5,000  more  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  are  extending  the  farm  be- 
yond Avhat  Ave  ever  did.  We  expect  to  raise  all  of  the  potatoes,  and 
we  Avill  need  some  more  teams  and  more  supplies. 

MARION  BRANCH,  MARION,  IND. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Marion  Branch,  Marion,  Indiana : 
F or  current  expenses,  $41,000.”  Will  you  need  all  of  the  $41,000? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  Yes,  sir;  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  haA^e  a slight  increase  at  this  branch? 

Col.  Wadsavorth.  We  had  it  at  that  time;  Ave  Avould  not  have  it 
to-day ; it  is  about  the  same. 
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Statistics,  Marion  Branch. 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  substisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


June  30, 
1917. 

June  30, 
1916. 

Increase. 

1,304 

1,279 

25  . 

1,651 

1,624 

27  . 

2,527 

2, 444 

83  . 

1,436 

1,432 

4 . 

$247. 99 

$242. 65 

$5.34  . 

$0.  2670 

$0.  2507 

$0.0163  . 

239 

236 

3 . 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$42, 000 

$126, 000 
30, 000 

$47, 000 
30, 000 

$40,000 

$600  ! 

$38, 000 

$12,000 

5,000 

Total 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

42, 000 
41,200 

156, 000 
156, 000 

77,000 
77, 000 

40, 000 
38, 500 

600  j 38,000 

600  | 38,000 

17,000 

17,000 

800 

1,500 

SUBSISTENCE. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Subsistence.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $126,000,  and  we 
have  a deficiency  of  $30,000,  making  $156,000.  The  movement  in  the 
membership  does  not  indicate  that  we  will  have  any  less  next  year 
than  we  had  this  year.  We  should  like  to  have  that  raised  to  $156,000. 

i 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Household,”  and  \ ou  are  asking 
$52,800. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $47,000  last  year,  and  we  have  $30,000 
deficiency,  making  $77,000.  That  is  the  coal  again.  We  should  like 
to  ask  for  that  amount  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  use  the  entire  sum  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  the  coal  cost  $2.39 — that  is, 
in  1917.  It  now  is  costing  $4.70,  an  increase  of  96  per  cent  over  the 
year  before,  and  this  year  we  obtained  a quality  of  coal  that  requires 
us  to  increase  the  amount  we  use  very  considerably  over  the  9,000 
tons  of  coal  burned  last  year.  We  are  confronted  now  by  the  coal 
zone,  and  we  are  confined  to  coal  from  the  Indiana  district,  so  it 
will  require  considerable  more  tonnage  than  the  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  coal  that  we  used  formerly. 

HOSPITAL. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  u Hospital,”  and  you  are  asking  an 
increase  of  $500  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I think  that  will  take  care  of  the  situation. 
There  is  nothing  to  suggest  any  change. 
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TRAN  SPORT ATION . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Transportation,”  $350. 
Col.  Wadsworth.  We  only  fcpent  $134  last  year. 

REPAIRS. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Repairs,”  $37,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  had  $38,000,  and  at  the  time  Ave 
made  this  up  we  thought  we  could  get  along  with  a little  less.  Prices 
have  gone  up  and  we  should  like  to  have  that  increased  to  $38,000. 
We  will  have  no  surplus  this  year. 

FARM. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  ‘L  Farm,”  $12,000,  which  is  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $12,000,  and  we  have  a deficiency  of 
$5,000  this  year  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  feeds  and  forage  for 
the  dairy  herd. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  a profitable  farm  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  it  just  about  figures  up  even.  We  get 
the  upkeep  of  the  roads  for  what  we  make  on  the  milk. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  next  year;  can  you  get  along  on  $12,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  should  like  to  have  $17,000. 

DANVILLE  BRANCH,  DANVILLE,  ILL. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Danville  Branch,  Danville,  111. : 
For  current  expenses,”  $44,000.  You  expended,  in  1917,  $41,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  indications  are  that  we  can  get  along  with 
$42,000  instead  of  $44,000. 


S ta  tistics — I) a nvil  1 e Branch . 


Average  present 

Average  present  and  absent 

Whole  number  cared  for 

Average  number  subsisted 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 


June  30, 
1917. 

June  30, 
1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1,814 

1,911 

97 

2, 229 

2, 364 

135 

3,417 

3.557 

140 

1,967 

2, 084 

117 

$207.  62 

$194. 37 

$13. 25 

$0.  2481 

$0.  2218 

$0. 0263 

259 

276 

17 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expense. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiencv 

$46,000 

$178,000 

25,000 

$68,000 
36, 000 

$42,000 

$1,000 

$31,000 

2,500 

$10, 000 

Total 

Exp.  & enc 

Balance 

46.000 

38.000 

203,000 

203,000 

104.000 

101.000 

42.000 

39.000 

1,000 

700 

33,500 

33,500 

10,000 

10,000 

8,000 

3,000 

3,000 

300 
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SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Subsistence,”  $178,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  what  we  had  this  year.  We  have  a de- 
ficiency of  $25,000,  making  in  all  $203,000.  There  has  not  been  any 
change  in  the  membership  that  would  justify  anything  different. 
We  will  say  $200,000. 

HOUSEHOLD. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Household,”  $79,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $68,000  and  we  have  a deficiency  of 
$36,000.  We  will  use  it  all.  That  is  due  again  to  the  increased  price 
of  coal  and  the  increased  consumption  during  the  hard  winter.  That 
we  should  like  to  have  made  $105,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  need  that  amount  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  use  every  dollar  we  have  this 
year. 

Gen.  M ood.  Mre  have  the  best  coal  contract  at  this  branch  and  still 
have  this  deficiency. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  coal  ? 

Col.  M7adsworth.  $18,000,  from  $1.76  to  $3.15,  77  per  cent  increase. 
We  are  burning  a considerably  greater  quantity  this  year  than  last 
i^ear,  due  to  the  weather. 

HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Hospital,”  $39,800. 

Col.  M7adsworth.  I would  not  suggest  any  change  in  that  item. 

TEA  N SPORT  ATION . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Transportation,”  $1,000.  Last 
year  you  only  spent  $237. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  item  can  be  reduced  to  $500. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Repairs,”  $32,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  this  year  $31,000  with  a deficiency  of 
$2,500.  The  repairs  at  that  branch  were  on  a lower  level  than  they 
should  have  been  and  the  item  should  be  increased,  just  to  meet  the 
actual  needs,  up  to  $36,000  or  $37,000.  Our  pay  roll  absorbs  so  much 
of  this  appropriation  that  we  do  not  have  enough  left  to  buy  the 
paints  and  the  necessary  materials. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  would  it  be  to  cut  doAvn  the  pay  roll? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  not  possible.  They  run  on  a less  pay  roll 
than  any  branch  we  have.  Under  the  different  heads  their  pay  roll  is 
very  light,  the  lightest  pay  roll  of  any  except  the  Pacific  Branch;  it 
costs  less  per  capita  and  the  repairs  are  especially  light. 

FARM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Farm,”  $9,500. 

Col.  Mradsworth.  I think  that  will  be  satisfactory. 
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MOUNTAIN  BRANCH.  JOHNSON  CITY,  TENN. 


CURRENT  EXPENSES. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn. : For  current  expenses,'’  $38,600. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  has  been  reduced  $400,  to  $38,600.  From 
the  statement  we  have  now  it  appears  that  they  will  spend  $38,500, 
and  I think  we  should  have  $39,000.  That  is  a little  too  close. 

Statistics,  Mountain  Branch. 


June  30, 
1917. 

: Increase. 

Decrease. 

Average  present. . . 

1,113 

1,127  

14 

Average  present  and  absent 

1,476 

1,487  j 

11 

Whole  number  cared  for 

2,331 

2,358  

27 

Average  number  subsisted 

1,256 

1,273  ! 

17 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

$269. 06 

$251.  30  $17.  26 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

$0.  2834 

$0. 2728  : $0. 0106 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital. 

252 

257  1 

5 

Estimated  condition  of  appropriation,  June  SO,  1918. 


Current 

expense. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$39,000 

$115,000 

25,000 

$42,000 

30,000 

$35, 000 

$1,500 

j $28,000 

$15,000 

3,600 

Total 

Exp.  and  enc 

Balance 

39,000 

38,500 

140, 000 
140, 000 

72,000 

72,000 

35,000 

35,000 

1,500 

700 

28,000 

28,000 

19, 600 
19, 600 

500 

800 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Subsistence,  $118,700.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $115,000  this  year,  and  we  have  a 
deficiency  of  $25.000 — $140,000.  The  reports  indicate  that  prac- 
tically all  of  that  will  be  used.  We  are  not  able  to  say  definitely 
what  the  expenditures  for  the  next  year  will  be  for  a great  many 
things,  because  we  have  not  been  able  to  contract  for  them  in  the 
usual  way  and  have  to  buy  them  in  the  open  market. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “Household,  $58,900.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  $42,000,  with  a deficiency  of  $30,000. 
That,  again,  is  due  to  coal,  the  cost  of  which  was  107  per  cent  greater 
last  year.  The  price  increased  from  $1.85  to  $3.75;  $3.75  will  prob- 
ably be  just  about  the  price  that  the  Fuel  Administration  will  fix. 
although  this  was  a contract  we  made. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  will  you  need  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  At  the  rate  we  are  spending  the  money  this 
year,  $72,000. 
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HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Hospital,  $33,600.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I would  like  to  put  that  up  to  $35,000.  This 
year  we  will  spend  the  full  amount  of  the  appropriation,  say,  $35,000. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  have  the  largest  tubercular  plant  at  Johnson  City 
that  we  have  at  any  place,  and  it  is  the  most  important  proposition 
that  we  have. 


TRAN  SPORT  ATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Transportation,  $2,000,”  which  is 
an  increase  of  $500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  was  submitted  at  the  time  that*  we  ex- 
pected a great  many  more  than  we  now  expect.  That  item  may 
b°  reduced  to  $1,000. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Repairs,  $29,000.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  estimate  for  repairs  is  too  low.  It  was  kept 
low.  We  should  like  that  increased  to  $31,000.  That  will  be  less 
than  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  had  no  deficiency  this  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No.  As  you  understand,  repairs  is  a matter  that 
can  be  shoved  over  sometimes,  if  it  does  not  actually  break  in  two, 
but  in  the  end  it  is  a detriment  to  the  building  to  do  it. 

FARM. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “Farm,  $16,000.” 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  a deficiency  of  $3,600.  That  would 
make  $19,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  that  amount  next  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  should  like  to  have  $18,000.  There,  again, 
we  have  a dairy  that  is  showing  good  results,  and  not  only  that 
but  it  is  in  a section  of  the  country  where  we  could  not  procure  the 
supplies  if  we  did  not  produce  them. 

BATTLE  MOUNTAIN  SANITARIUM,  HOT  SPRINGS,  S.  DAK. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “ Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot 
Springs,  S.  Dak.:  For  current  expenses,”  $23,200. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  You  can  reduce  that  $200. 


Statistics,  Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium. 


June  30, 
1917. 

June  30, 
1916. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Average  present  . 

365 

366 

1 

Average  present  and  absent ^ . 

542 

509 

33 

Whole  number  cared  for 

1,094 

1, 139 

45 

Average  number  subsisted 

437 

441 

4 

Cost  per  capita  per  year 

$473. 45 

$469. 12 

$4. 33 

Average  cost  of  daily  ration 

$0. 3061 

$0.  2313 

$0. 0248 

Average  present  sick  in  hospital.  . 

295 

295 

1 
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Estimated  condition  of  appropriation  June  30,  1918. 


Current 

expenses. 

Subsist- 

ence. 

House- 

hold. 

Hospital. 

Trans- 

porta- 

tion. 

Repairs. 

; Farm. 

Appropriation 

Deficiency 

$23,  000 

$45,000 

20,000 

$41,000 

12,000 

$35,000 

1,500 

$5,000 

$14,000 

! $5,000 

Total 

Exp.  and  Enc 

Balance 

23.000 

22.000 

65,000 

65,000 

53, 000 
53,000 

36,500 

36,500 

5.000 

3.000 

14, 000 
14, 000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,000 

| 

2,000 

| 

SUBSISTENCE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Subsistence,”  $54,825. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  regular  appropriation  with  the  deficiency 
amounted  to  $65,000,  and  we  will  spend  all  of  that.  That  is  a hos- 
pital, and  the  membership  will  not  fluctuate  greatly.  There  is  no 
reason  to  expect  next  year  that  the  expenditures  will  be  less. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  want  $65,000? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  u Household,”  $49,660. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  an  appropriation  of  $41,000  with  a de- 
ficiency of  $12,000,  making  $53,000.  Due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
coal  we  should  like  the  same  amount  for  next  year.  In  all  of  this 
coal  proposition  I am  assuming  that  the  present  prices  will  not  be 
materially  changed. 

HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  the  hospital,  for  which  you  ask 
$37,400. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  had  $35,000  and  a deficiency  of  $6,500,  and 
we  would  like  the  same  amount  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  do  you  want  for  this  hospital  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  $41,500. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  transportation  you  ask  for  $3,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  we  use  that  amount.  There  are  long 
hauls  there,  and  we  transfer  a great  many  sick  people  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  }^ear? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  spent  last  year  $3,430*,  but  we  can  not  tell 
how  much  we  will  spend  this  year,  because  those  figures  do  not  reach 
us  for  some  time. 


REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  repairs  you  are  asking  $15,500. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  will  need  every  cent  of  that;  that  does  not 
take  into  account  anything  except  the  ordinary  objects. 
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FARM. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  farm  you  are  asking  $5,700? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  That  is  the  amount  necessary  for  the  required 
expenditures  and  only  provides  for  the  pay  roll  and  just  the  supplies 
that  are  needed. 


CLOTHING  FOR  ALL  BRANCHES. 


Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  clothing  for  all  branches,  $300,000. 
Estimated  condition  of  appropriation  June  30.  1918. 

CLOTHING. 


Appropriation $250,  000.  00 

Exp.  and  Enc 250,000.00 


SALARIES,  ETC. 


President. 

Secretary. 

General 

treasurer. 

Inspector 
general 
and  chief 
surgeon. 

i 

j Assistant 
I general 
j treasurer. 

Assistant 

inspector 

general. 

Appropriation 

Exp.  and  Enc 

Balance 

$4, 000. 00 
4,000. 00 

$500. 00 
500. 00 

$4,500.00 
4, 500. 00 

$4, 000. 00 
4,000.00 

| $3,000.00 
j 1, 966.  67 

$3, 000. 00 
441. 67 

1,033.33 

1 

2,558.33 

Clerical 

services, 

headquar- 

ters. 

Clerical 

services, 

managers. 

Traveling 

expenses. 

Outside 

relief. 

Incidental 

expenses. 

total. 

Appropriation 

Exp.  and  Enc 

Balance 

$14, 500. 00 
13,720. 34 

$2,700.00 
2, 700. 00 

$10,000.00 

6,471.32 

$100. 00 

$2,700.00 
950. 00 

$49,000.00 
39, 250. 00 

779. 66 

3,528.  68 

100. 00 

1,750. 00 

9, 750. 00 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  year  we  had  $250,000,  while  for  next  year 
we  are  asking  $300,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a deficiency  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  deficiency.  We  are  chang- 
ing our  uniforms  this  year  from  the  blue  cloth  to  the  olive  drab 
cloth,  and  we  are  just  making  expenditures  for  which  we  have  the 
money  available,  because  we  can  not  be  at  all  sure  about  the  prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  means  you  are  drawing  on  your  reserve, 
does  it? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  are  wearing  out  our  accumu- 
lated stock. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Do  you  issue  any  olive  drab  so  long  as  you  have 
blue  remaining? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  we  will  have  to  put  it  into  use  before  we 
get  rid  of  the  blue,  because  a great  many  of  the  men  have  garments 
that  will  not  wear  out  for  years  and  years.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  retire  any  serviceable  garments. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean,  will  you  issue  any  olive-drab  uniforms 
until  all  of  the  blue  garments  are  gone? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  issue  all  of  our  blue  through  our  general 
depot,  and  we  have  not  sent  out  any  of  the  olive  drab  and  do  not 
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mean  to  clo  so  as  long  as  we  have  any  blue  available,  but  perhaps 
during  the  next  quarter  we  will  have  to  begin  to  distribute  the 
olive-drab  uniforms  to  replace  the  blue  uniforms  that  may  give  out. 
Our  prices  for  the  olive-drab  clothing  were  reasonable,  because  we 
purchased  at  $2.41  and  a fraction  at  a time  when  we  would  have  had 
to  pay  $4  and  something  for  the  blue  cloth. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Is  the  olive  drab  of  as  good  quality  and  as  heavy  in 
weight  as  the  blue  cloth  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  It  is  the  same  weight  and  is  To  per  cent  wool;  it 
is  practically  as  good  quality  and  ought  to  wear  better  than  the  blue 
because  it  will  not  be  as  susceptible  to  dirt,  and  therefore  will  not 
require  such  frequent  cleaning. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Mr.  McAdoo  is  going  about  the  country  now  and 
becoming  exceedingly  popular  by  advocating  patched  pants  as  the 
sign  of  a man’s  patriotism,  and  advising  young  women  to  turn  down 
any  young  fellow  who  comes  to  court  them  with  any  sort  of  new 
clothes.  Have  you  borne  that  in  mind  in  asking  for  additional 
amounts  for  clothing  at  this  time,  because  I do  not  want  you  to  get 
these  old  fellows  in  bad  with  the  public  as  slackers  or  sports. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I will  tell  you  what  we  have  done:  About  50 
per  cent  of  our  trousers  give  out  by  a break  in  the  seat,  and  we  have 
been  taking  the  better  parts  of  the  trousers  that  have  worn  out  and 
used  them  for  making  reinforcements.  We  have  used  them  in  patch- 
ing other  trousers  and  the  patches  do  not  show,  because  the  patches 
come  up  to  about  the  top  of  the  hip  pockets  and  then  shade  off  down. 
We  have  done  that  very  successfully  and  very  nicely,  and  have  had 
no  protests  from  the  members  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  does  that  increase  the  life  of  a pair  of 
trousers  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I think  we  can  add  30  per  cent  to  the  life  of  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  haA'e  you  been  practicing  this  economy  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Within  the  last  year. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  had  to  go  from  the  blue  cloth  to  the  olive-drab 
cloth  because  the  prices  were  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  think  you  can  get  along  with  less  than 
this  amount? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  No;  I am  sure  we  will  not  be  able  to  buy  our 
cloth  next  year  at  the  same  price  that  we  paid  for  it  this  year,  and 
we  will  require  about  50,000  yards  of  cloth. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  your  shoes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  have  been  very  successful  in  getting  shoes 
and  at  reasonable  prices.  Our  shoes  this  year  cost  us  $2.99  a pair. 
Last  year  they  cost  us  $2.77,  and  the  year  before  that  $2.11.  We  are 
using  the  Munson  army  shoe,  which  is  made  in  a wide  width. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  your  own  cobblers  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes;  we  have  shops  for  repairing  shoes. 

BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  board  of  managers,  for  which  you 
ask  $49,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  The  item  is  the  same  as  this  year.  We  will  have 
a little  surplus  this  year,  and  that  is  due  to  vacancies  in  the  positions 
of  two  officers  who  went  into  the  Government  service. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  going  to  fill  those  vacancies? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  are  holding  one  open,  but  we  will  have  to  fill 
it  eventually. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  you  increase  the  item  u Clerical  services  for 
the  offices  of  the  president,  general  treasurer,  and  inspector  general, 
and  chief  surgeon  ” from  $14,500  to  $15,500,  an  increase  of  $1,000. 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  transferred  that  item  from  incidentals.  We 
are  increasing  our  work  at  headquarters  by  reason  of  consolidating 
and  making  purchases  of  a great  many  articles  that  we  find  we  can 
purchase  to  better,  advantage  and  have  them  distributed  to  the 
branches,  rather  than  to  have  the  purchases  made  at  the  individual 
branches.  Especially  is  that  true  of  such  things  as  sheets,  pillow- 
cases, and  household  furnishings  generally.  We  have  added  this 
$1,000  with  the  view  of  the  probable  need  of  more  help.  There  is  no 
present  probability  of  our  needing  it,  but  we  thought  we  ought  to 
provide  for  it  if  we  should  find  we  needed  an  additional  clerk. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  item  for  “ legal  services,  medical  examinations, 
stationery,  telegrams,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  $2,700  ” you 
have  reduced  to  $1,700? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  We  think  that  amount  will  take  care  of  that 
item  this  year.  We  are  going  to  effect  a saving  on  account  of 
vacancies  in  two  positions.  Two  of  our  officers  went  into  the  Army 
service.  We  will  have  a saving  in  the  salary  of  the  assistant  inspec- 
tor general  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,  and  while  the  position  has  not 
yet  been  filled  it  is  probable  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  those  facts,  how  much  can  we  reduce  this 
estimate  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Not  any,  because  those  positions  will  have  to  be 
filled  eventually.  We  will  not  expend  all  of  the  money  now  and  will 
turn  in  some  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  expenditures  for  the  current  year  will  be  how 
much  ? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Probably  $42,000  or  $43,000;  we  can  not  tell  just 
what  the  amount  will  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  expect  the  vacancies  to  which  you  have 
referred  to  remain  unfilled  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  No. 

AID  FOR  STATE  OR  TERRITORIAL  HOMES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  State  or  territorial  homes  for 
disabled  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  is  $1,030,000  and  the  estimate  is  $1,030,000.  What  is  the  present 
state  of  your  appropriation  and  what  will  be  the  condition  at  the  end 
of  the  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Our  figures  indicate  that  we  will  spend  $995,000 
of  that  $1,030,000  and,  therefore,  I would  suggest  that  the  appropria- 
tion be  made  $1,000,000  for  next  year.  The  present  tendency  of  the 
membership  in  the  State  homes  is  downward,  so  that  I would  sug- 
gest you  drop  the  $30,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  $1,000,000  will  cover  the  expenditures  for 
the  next  year? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  I do.  sir. 
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Mr.  Brynes.  The  manner  in  which  this  appropriation  is  disbursed 
is  such  that  you  do  not  have  to  meet  the  increasing  costs  and  prices 
of  the  times  as  you  must  meet  them  in  expending  your  appropriations 
for  the  national  homes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  This  is  a per  capita  basis,  $100  per  man,  and  the 
amount  we  have  to  pay  is  dependent  solely  upon  the  attendance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  a statement  showing  the  present  attend- 
ance in  the  homes,  as  compared  with  the  attendance  a year  ago? 

Col.  TCadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1917, 
they  had  11,034,  and  at  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1918,  they  had 
10,632.  That  is  for  this  present  quarter.  That  shows  a decrease  of 
398  over  the  number  they  had  a year  ago,  and  that  reduction  of 
approximately  400  would  show  a saving  of  $40,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  A bill  has  been  introduced  (H.  R.  8301)  proposing 
to  increase  the  appropriation  to  State  and  Territorial  homes  from 
$100  per  annum  per  capita  to  $150  per  annum  per  capita.  Have  you 
any  information  as  to  the  maintenance  cost  of  the  inmates  of  the 
State  homes? 

Col.  Wadsworth.  Yes,  sir.  The  payments  to  the  States  that  main- 
tain State  homes  are  made  by  the  general  treasurer  quarterly,  based 
upon  the  per  capita  average  number  of  members  present.  For  the 
past  year,  ending  June  30,  1917,  the  average  present,  the  cost  per 
capita,  and  the  Federal  aid  paid  are  shown  in  Table  N of  the  general 
treasurer’s  report,  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  a copy  of 
which  follows: 

Table  X. — Statement  of  members  present , cost  of  maintenance,  and  Federal 
aid  paid  to  States  under  act  of  Aug.  27,  1888,  of  the  appropriation,  1917. 


Average 

present. 

Cost  per 
capita. 

Federal  aid 
paid. 

California 

879 

$264. 55 

887, 850. 00 

16.375. 00 

32. 150. 00 

14.640.00 

Colorado  . . . 

164 

383. 04 

Connecticut 

322 

441.  85 

147 

318. 99 

niinois  . 

1,159 

294 

178. 92 

115,925.00 

29. 425. 00 
57, 845.  29 

23.375. 00 

44. 200. 00 

Indiana 

219. 35 

Iowa 

589 

180. 00 

Kansas  

234 

457.  43 

Massachusetts 

442 

344. 30 

Michigan 

786 

220. 14 

78. 575. 00 

31.400. 00 

13. 425. 00 

8. 350. 00 
24,000.00 

10. 275. 00 

8. 500. 00 

37.950. 00 

10.025. 00 
107, 566. 67 

3.025.00 

1.875. 00 
107,300.00 

14,829.  47 
20,812. 78 

8. 850. 00 

Minnesota  

314 

251. 59 

Missouri  

134 

206.  47 

Montana 

84 

260. 61 

Nebraska  (Burkett) 

240 

320. 13 

Nebraska  (Milford) 

103 

246. 92 

New  Hampshire 

85 

287.  26 

New  Jersey  (Kearny) 

380 

307. 10 

New  Jersey  (Vineland) . 

100 

324. 23 

New  York  (Bath) 

1,092 

30 

286. 07 

New  York  (Oxford) 

300. 78 

North  Dakota 

19 

614.  49 

Ohio 

1,073 

149 

262. 77 

Oregon 

217. 88 

Pennsylvania 

223 

488. 09 

Rhode  Island 

89 

435. 61 

South  Dakota 

177 

420. 66 

17. 725. 00 
4,875. 00 

28.025.00 

34. 600. 00 

Vermont 

49 

456. 88 

Washington  (Orting) 

280 

211.48 

Washineton  (Retsil) 

346 

210. 19 

Wisconsin 

270 

214.  49 

27,000. 00 

Wyoming 

30 

366.  56 

2,950. 00 

Total 

10, 283 

312.  87 

1,023,719.  21 
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MANUAL  TRAINING CARE  OF  TUBERCULAR  PATIENTS. 

Gen.  Wood.  On  behalf  of  the  board  I would  like  to  present  one 
proposition  that  is  coming*  before  us.  We  have  a meeting  to-morrow 
afternoon  with  a committee  from  the  War  Department  in  regard  to 
the  utilization  of  the  homes,  etc.,  for  certain  branches  of  the  Army, 
manual  training,  and  various  work  of  that  kind.  The  extent  to 
which  it  will  be  carried  on  I can  not  tell  until  after  we  have  the  con- 
ference with  the  committee  from  the  War  Department.  In  addition 
to  that  we  are  facing  the  proposition  of  the  care  of  the  tuberculars 
for  the  ensuing  year.  We  have  up  to  the  present  time,  largely  from 
the  post  fund,  built  tubercular  plants  at  several  of  the  branches,  but 
if  the  Surgeon  General’s  statements  are  to  be  considered  we  are 
going  to  have  a serious  question  in  the  matter  of  handling  tubercular 
patients  during  the  next  year  and  the  year  after  that. 

Mr.  Mondel.  That  is,  tubercular  patients  out  of  the  new  Army? 

Gen.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  most  common  disease  with  which 
they  come  home  from  France.  It  is  surprising  to  know  the  number 
of  discharges  from  the  service  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  There- 
fore we  feel  we  would  like  to  have  an  appropriation  for  construction 
available  for  that  purpose.  Now,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
will  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and  we  can  not  tell 
what  it  should  be  or  what  our  needs  will  be  at  this  time.  Therefore 
it  is  a mater  that  is  still  a little  uncertain;  but  it  looks,  from  the 
work  that  is  being  cut  out  for  us  by  the  War  Department,  that  we 
shall  need  additional  construction  at  the  homes  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  What  would  that  construction  be — in  the  nature  of 
temporary  construction? 

Gen.  Wood.  As  far  as  the  tubercular  plant  is  concerned,  buildings 
such  as  are  now  put  up  for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  and  which 
we  now  have  at  four  homes.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have 
found  it  wise  and  advisable  to  concentrate  our  tuberculars  at  two  or 
three  of  our  branches  for  the  reason  that  the  other  branches  did  not 
have  proper  facilities  for  their  care;  that  is,  under  the  modern 
scientific  methods  used  in  treating  tuberculosis.  We  have  now  seg- 
regated our  tuberculars  at  four  branches,  namely,  the  Central  Branch, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio;  the  Johnson  City  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn.; 
the  Battle  Mountain  Branch;  and  the  Pacific  Branch.  We  now  have 
95  per  cent  of  our  tuberculars  in  those  four  branches,  and  at  the 
other  branches  ve  simply  segregate  them  as  far  as  possible 

Mr.  Mondell,  At  present  you  have  considerable  available  and  un- 
used space  at  the  homes,  have  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  At  some  of  the  homes  we  have,  especially  at  the 
Johnson  City  Home. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  below  capacity  are  your  homes  t 

Gen.  Wood.  None  of  them  are  above  capacity  except  at  the  Pacific 
Branch.  That  branch  is  above  capacity,  and  in  the  last  year  we 
have  built  accommodations  for  200  men  there,  and  we  have  no  room ; 
but  at  the  other  branches  we  have  room. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  does  that  aggregate  at  all  the  branches . 

Gen.  Wood.  At  all  the  branches  put  together  it  will  probably 
amount  to  3,000  men. 
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Mr.  Mon  dell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  showing  the  available  space,  without  undue  crowding,  at 
each  branch? 

Gen.  Wood.  I have  that  information  right  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  are  you  proposing  to  have  this  discussion 
with  the  officials  of  the  War ‘Department? 

Gen.  Wood.  To-morrow  afternoon.  We  have  at  present  vacant 
beds  in  barracks  to  the  number  of  2,885. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Put  a statement  in  the  record  showing  the  number 
at  each  branch. 

Gen.  Wood.  Very  well,  sir. 

Gen.  Wood.  We  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  if  we  had  a fund  avail- 
able for  construction  purposes  for  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  be  doing  this  work  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Possibly.  In  part  it  will  be  for  the  War  Department, 
and  it  will  be  partly  to  take  care  of  the  men  who  may  be  put  upon  us 
in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  War  Department  has  no  end  of  money  for  hos- 
pitals and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Gen.  Wood.  But  when  a man  is  discharged  the  War  Department 
does  not  take  care  of  him.  We  must  take  care  of  him  after  he  is 
discharged. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  not  the  Surgeon  General  prepared  to  take  care  of 
them  ? 

Gen.  Wood.  Not  after  they  are  discharged.  We  are  just  submit- 
ting this  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Let  me  suggest  to  you,  General,  that  this  committee, 
under  its  ordinary  practice,  can  not  very  well  consider  an  item  of 
expenditure  that  is  not  submitted  in  the  regular  way. 

Gen.  Wood.  I appreciate  that,  and  this  is  simply  submitted  for 
the  record,  and  we  do  not  want  to  go  any  further  at  present.  I 
simply  wanted  to  make  this  statement  for  the  record  and  we  do 
not  want  to  go  any  further  at  present. 


Thursday,  April  4.  1918. 

BACK  PAY  AND  BOUNTY. 

STATEMENT  OE  MR.  JAMES  I.  BAITY,  AUDITOR  FOR  THE  WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  item  back  pay  and  bounty  your  appropria* 
tions  last  year  were  $25,000,  and  this  year  you  are  asking  for  $10,000. 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  please  explain  what  you  have  been  doing 
under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  That  is  a provision  put  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of  back 
pay  and  bounty  claims  by  Civil  War  veterans.  I think  that  amount 
will  take  care  of  next  year’s  business.  You  understand  there  are  a 
class  of  claims  barred  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  not  filed  prior  to 
December  31,  1912.  but  the  Comptroller  has  held  that  a case  having 
been  filed  by  a soldier  prior  to  that  time  is  still  eligible  for  settle- 
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ment.  We  have,  I expect,  between  200,000  and  300,000  of  these 
claims  in  the  office.  We  make  no  attempt  to  settle  them  other  than 
on  application.  If  anyone  files  the  proper  evidence,  of  course,  we 
settle  the  claim.  We  spent  less  than  the  appropriation  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  $22,369. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  1917?  • 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  Up  to  December  31, 1917,  we  spent  a little  under  $7,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  you  make  no  effort  to  pay  these  claims 
unless  the  matter  is  pressed  or  the  evidence  presented? 

Mr.  Baity.  Here  is  what  I mean,  Mr.  Mondell : That  the.  c^ses  are 
there  in  the  office;  we  do  not  write  out  looking  for  beneficiaries. 
They  have  been  there,  as  you  know,  for  years  and  years,  and  if  any 
of  the  heirs  apply,  in  a case  where  the  soldier  had  originally  applied 
before  the  Act  of  limitation  was  placed  on  them,  we  settle  the  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  were  these  cases  filed  that  have  now  accumu- 
lated? 

Mr.  Baity.  I would  say  ever  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  were  they  not  settled  at  the  time  they  were 
filed? 

Mr.  Baity.  There  have  been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  settled. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  why  were  not  these  you  still  have  on  hand 
settled  ? 

Mr.  Baity.  They  are  a class  of  claims  where,  when  an  application 
was  made  for  a settlement,  the  claimant  was  called  upon  for  evi- 
dence to  complete  the  claim  and  it  was  never  furnished. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  your  understanding  that 
where  the  evidence  called  for  is  furnished  the  claim  is  considered. 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  was  originally  filed  by  the  soldier  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  December  31,  1912. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  way  of  knowing  to  what  extent  these 
claims — I suppose  some  of  them  were  filed  years  ago — are  likely  to 
be  proved  up? 

Mr.  Baity.  I have  no  means  of  knowing.  If  you  will  refer  to  the 
statement  of  appropriations,  beginning  in  1909,  you  will  see  that 
$300,000  was  spent  on  that  class  of  claims  under  the  regular  appro- 
priation, and  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  granted; 
in  1910  it  was  $400,000;  in  1911,  more  than  $400,000,  and  the  amount 
has  gradually  gone  down  until,  in  1918,  it  has  dwindled  to  $25,000. 
So  you  will  understand  they  are  gradually  dying  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  your  opinion,  then,  that  the  large  majority  of 
the  cases  now  remaining  are  cases  where  the  applicant  has  died  or 
cases  which  possibly  did  not  have  much  foundation  as  claims  when 
made. 

Mr.  Baity.  I would  sav  yes.  Of  course,  I am  not  in  a position  to 
answer  as  to  the  foundation,  whether  it  was  faulty  or  not.  But  in 
all  cases  of  that  kind  every  person,  as  a rule,  who  thinks  he  has  a 
claim  generally  files  something. 

ARREARS  OF  PAY,  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ For  arrears  of  pay  and  allowances 
on  account  of  service  of  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  during  the 
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War  with  Spain  and  in  tlie  Philippine  Islands  that  may  be  certi- 
fied to  be  due  by  the  accounting*  officers  of  the  Treasury  during  the 
fiscal  year  1919,  and  that  are  chargeable  to  the  appropriations  that 
have  been  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,”  and  you  are  asking  $500. 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes.  sir:  we  are  very  modest  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  item? 

Mr.  Baity.  They  are  a class  of  claims  that  have  been  barred  by 
the  act  of  Congress  requiring  them  to  be  filed  prior  to  December  3i, 
1911.  and  they  were  filed  prior  to  that  time,  and  there  are  probably 
200  in  the  office  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  about  200  now? 

Mr.  Baity.  I should  say  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  pay  out  on  this  account  last  year? 

Mr.  Baity.  We  spent,  in  1917.  $1,330. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  pass  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in 
each  case? 

Mr.  Baity.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  you  think  you  can  get  along  with  $500  this 
year? 

Mr.  Baity.  I am  now  convinced  that  it  is  hardly  enough,  but  I 
thought,  when  I made  up  my  estimates  last  October,  that  it  was 
sufficient.  We  were  allowed  $1,000  for  1918,  and  up  to  December  31, 
1917.  we  have  settled  claims  to  the  amount  of  $935.12.  I am  sure 
that  before  this  fiscal  year  is  over  we  will  have  to  certify  a few  up 
here. 


Monday,  April  8,  1918. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  SECRETARY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE;  MR.  GEORGE  R.  PUTNAM,  COMMIS- 
SIONER BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES;  MR.  GEORGE  JOHANNES, 
DISBURSING  CLERK  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE;  MR.  R.  L. 
FARIS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  COAST  AND  GEODETIC 
SURVEY:  MR.  H.  C.  GRAVES,  CHIEF  DIVISION  OF  HYDRO- 
GRAPHY AND  TOPOGRAPHY:  MR.  WILLIAM  BOWIE,  CHIEF 
DIVISION  OF  GEODESY;  MR.  HUGH  M.  SMITH,  COMMISSIONER 
BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES;  MR.  H.  F.  MOORE,  DEPUTY  COMMIS- 
SIONER: AND  MR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  DIRECTOR  BUREAU  OF 
STANDARDS. 

LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  SECRETARY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  COMMERCE,  AND  MR.  GEORGE  R.  PUTNAM,  COM- 
MISSIONER BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

GUANTANAMO  BAY,  CUBA AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  Y our  first  item  is  u Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  aids 
to  navigation:  For  dwelling  for  keepers  of  the  lights  in  Guantanamo 
Bay,  Cuba,  and  improving  the  lighting.  $14,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  27. 
1912,  and  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  destruction  of  the  former 
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keeper’s  dwelling  at  this  station  in  the  insurrection  of  1898.  Since 
that  time  the  keepers  have  been  housed  in  sheds,  very  unfit  and  in- 
sanitary, as  you  will  see  by  these  photographs.  In  addition  to  the 
dwelling  this  item  provides  for  making  certain  improvements  to  the 
lights  there  which  will  result  in  reducing  the  number  of  keepers  from 
three  to  two,  so  that  the  saving  in  a keeper’s  pay  would  more  than 
offset  the  interest  on  the  appropriation  asked  for  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  paying  these  keepers  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  keeper  is  paid  $960  and  the  assistants  $672  and 
$552  a year. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  natives  or  white  men  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  keeper  is  a white  man,  as  is  also  one  assistant, 
a native  of  Spain  from  Porto  Rico.  The  other  assistant  is  a Filipino. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a house  do  you  propose  to  put  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  aa  ill  probably  put  up  a reinforced  concrete  house, 
something  more  permanent  than  a wooden  house. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  lights  are  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a principal  light 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  Wooden  structures  are  not  prac- 
ticable in  that  climate. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  main  light  in  Guantanamo  Bay  is  on  Wind- 
ward Point,  at  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  to  Guantanamo  Bay; 
there  are  small  range  lights  on  each  side  of  the  harbor;  there  are 
five  lights  there  all  together. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  attended  to  by  three  keepers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  now  attended  to  by  three  keepers, 
and  if  this  change  is  made  we  will  reduce  the  number  to  two.  This 
picture  shows  the  kind  of  a lighthouse  there  is  on  Windward  Point 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a structure  is  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  not  been  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  but  from  this 
picture  it  appears  to  be  a metal  tower. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  an  old  Spanish  tower,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  I think  so.  It  was  taken  over  from  the 
Spanish. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  not  be  automatically  lighted? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo,  sir;  I do  not  think  that  kind  of  a light  should 
properly  be  without  a keeper;  the  other  lights  will  be  automatic 
lights,  so  that  the  keepers  will  only  have  to  go  to  them  occasionally. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  not  that  be  true  of  this  light,  because 
it  is  very  close  to  these  other  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  think  we  ought  to  have  keepers  for  such  an  im- 
portant light  as  that — the  light  that  is  at  the  entrance  to  Guan- 
tanamo Bay. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  true  if  the  automatic  light  would 
not  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  can  not  be  absolutely  depended  upon. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  is  that  to  any  settlement? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  American  naval  station  is  within  a couple  of 
miles. 

The  Chairman.  I was  wondering  whether  or  not,  that  being  so, 
you  could  within  that  distance  be  sure  of  taking  care  of  the  lights 
without  the  necessity  of  having  a keeper  right  at  the  light. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  I think  for  five  lights  like  that  and  one  main  en- 
trance light  we  could  not  properly  do  without  keepers.  We  are 
maintaining  many  unimportant  lights  without  having  a resident 
keeper  by  simply  having  men  go  to  the  lights  once  a day  or  once  a 
week,  but  it  would  not  do  in  a place  like  this,  in  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  about  that  at  all? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  only  2 miles  away  from  the  naval 
station  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  could  not  call  on  the  naval  station.  We  could 
not  do  that  without  having  some  one  with  the  definite  responsibility 
of  looking  after  the  lights.  We  have  sometimes  attempted  to  have 
Army  and  Xavy  posts  take  care  of  lights,  but  on  account  of  the 
changes  in  duty.  etc.,  it  has  not  proved  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  $14,000  is  intended  for  the 
dwelling,  and  how  much  for  improving  the  lighting? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  dwelling  for  the  two  keepers  is  estimated  to 
cost  $8,000;  four  acetylene  lights,  $5,600,  and  contingencies  $400, 
making  a total  of  $14,000. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  get  those  estimates? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  estimates  were  submitted  about  October. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  the  same  estimates  since  1915? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  I am  asking  you  that  is  to  determine 
whether  your  estimates  are  modern  enough  to  be  reliable. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  if  anything  there  will  be  an  increase. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I had  in  mind.  If  we  should 
give  you  $14,000  now,  and  then  have  you  coming  back  within  a few 
months  asking  for  $4,000,  $5,000,  or  $10,000  more 

Mr.  Putnam  (interposing).  We  revised  all  of  our  estimates  at 
the  time  these  were  submitted,  and  it  was  not  considered  necessar}^ 
to  make  any  revision  in  this  particular  estimate.  In  a number  of 
cases  we  have  had  to  increase  the  figures  that  were  submitted  last 
year. 

Mr.  Bernes.  This  is  in  charge  of  the  naval  officer  at  that  station, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A naval  officer  at  Guantanamo  acts  as  local  inspec- 
tor. but  the  station  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  light- 
house inspector  stationed  at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  The  naval 
officer  pays  the  keepers,  purchases  supplies,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  put  in  that  automatic  light,  can  you  make  out 
with  one  keeper  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  propose  to  do  away  with  one  keeper.  We  have 
three  keepers  now,  and  propose  to  have  only  two. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  the  keepers  live? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  three  keepers,  and  these  three  photographs 
| indicating]  show  their  present  dwellings.  One  of  them  lives  in  a 
shed  which  was  formerly  a stable.  This  one  [indicating]  is  out  on 
the  wharf,  and  it  must  have  been  for  storage  of  some  kind.  The 
original  dwelling  was  destroyed  in  1898. 

ADDITIONAL  GAS  BUOYS,  FIFTH  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTRICT. 

(See  p.  728.) 

The  Chairman.  In  House  Document  Xo.  953  there  is  an  item  of 
$60,000  for  the  purchase  of  additional  gas  buoys  and  for  improving 
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aids  to  navigation  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  district,  being  additional  to 
the  sum  of  $65,000  estimated  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  estimate  has  not  been  authorized.  That  is  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  in  the  general  lighthouse  bill.  I presume  that  an  appropri- 
ation for  the  gas  buoys  could  properly  be  made  without  an  authori- 
zation, but  the  matter  is  now  being  considered  by  the  other  com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  simply  continues  the  present  practice.  It 
would  be  a very  good  thing  if  you  could  consider  it,  and  it  is  not  a 
change  in  practice  at  all.  These  are  stock  buoys,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  provides  for  a general  revision  and  im- 
provement of  all  the  gas  buoys  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  and  various 
places  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  district,  which  includes  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  the  sounds  south  of  there. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  noAv  a pending  estimate  of  $65,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  an  item  for  gas  buoys  for  the 
fifth  lighthouse  district  and  for  improving  aid  to  navigation. 

DEPOT  FOR  SECOND  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTRICT,  CHELSEA,  MASS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “ Depot  for  second  lighthouse 
district,  for  constructing  and  equipping  a lighthouse  depot  for  second 
lighthouse  district,  $85,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1911,  Congress  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  old 
Marine  Hospital  site  at  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  to  the  Lighthouse 
Service  for  a lighthouse  depot.  It  was  under  a lease  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  that  time,  and  that  lease  has  only  recently  expired, 
and  so  we  have  only  recently  come  into  possession  of  the  property 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  law.  Our  present  depot  is  at  Lovells 
Island,  out  at  the  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  on  a military  reserva- 
tion, and  it  is  ATery  inconvenient  and  unsuitable  for  such  purpose. 
The  wharf  is  very  close  to  one  of  the  main  channels  leading  into 
Boston  Harbor  and  the  tenders  and  other  lighthouse  vessels  can  not 
lie  so  near  that  channel  where  large  vessels  are  passing  on  account  of 
the  heavy  SAvash.  In  view  of  this  proposed  change  of  site,  Ave  have 
made  no  repairs  on  the  old  depot  for  a number  of  years  past.  All  of 
our  work  there  has  been  done  with  the  idea  of  moving  to  the  Chelsea 
site  Avhenever  it  became  available. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  you  do  with  the  old  depot? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  on  a military  reservation.  Our  property  there 
is  practically  dilapidated.  Our  Avharves  and  buildings  are  in  very 
poor  condition,  because  Ave  have  not  expended  any  money  on  them 
for  several  years.  Whatever  is  left  there  can  be  turned  over  to  the 
military  authorities,  and  it  will  probably  have  to  be  removed. 

The  Chairman.  What  advantage  do  you  gain  by  this  change? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  would  have  the  depot  close  to  the  business  part 
of  Boston,  where  supplies  would  be  delivered,  and  where  the  depot 
would  be  accessible  to  the  city.  At  the  present  site  it  is  Arery  difficult 
to  get  anything  delivered  at  all,  and  Ave  have  to  send  the  tender  in  to 
get  all  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “anything”?  Do  you 
mean  your  regular  supplies? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  I mean  coal,  oil,  and  the  various  supplies  used  by  the 
Lighthouse  Service. 

The  Chairman.  Supplies  have  to  be  brought  out  there  to  the  fort, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  forts  must  be  located  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  actually  located  there.  Do  you  get 
deliveries  through  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  do  not  get  deliveries  through  the  military  post 
at  all.  Another  important  advantage  is  that  we  will  have  a good 
place  for  the  tenders  and  lighthouse  vessels  to  lie.  They  must  have 
some  place  where  they  can  stay  while  loading  supplies  and  waiting 
for  repairs,  and  the  present  site  is  very  unsuitable. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  had  the  old  site? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  been  occupied  for  many  years.  I do  not  know 
just  when  it  was  turned  over,  but  I suppose  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago. 
[Occupied  since  1875.] 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  important  point  is  that  the  vessels  can 
not  lie  at  that  wharf  at  all.  Any  large  passing  steamer  in  that  chan- 
nel would  ruin  the  vessels  and  would  ruin  the  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  managed  to  get  along  for  25  years  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Only  in  a most  unfortunate  way. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a very  bad  time  for  spending  moneys  that 
are  not  imperatively  required.  I notice  that  you  put  this  as  your 
item  second  in  importance. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  this  is  a very  important  item.  This  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  district. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  any  worse  than  it  has  been  for  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  been  spending  anything  on  the  old  site, 
and  if  we  should  keep  that  old  site,  we  would  immediately  have  to 
spend  a good  deal  of  money  on  it  for  the  repair  of  the  wharf  and 
building.  Another  change  that  has  been  made  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
traffic.  There  are  much  larger  vessels  going  into  the  Boston  Harbor 
now  than  there  were  years  ago,  and  vessels  lying  at  that  wharf  near 
that  channel  are  exposed  to  more  danger  now  than  when  only  small 
vessels  used  the  channel. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  wharf  immediately  on  the  main  channel? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  on  the  old  main  channel,  and  the  one  that  was 
principally  used  under  ordinary  conditions.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  not  so  much  used  on  account  of  war  restrictions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Every  vessel  coming  out  of  Boston  Harbor 
going  south  goes  right  by  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  war  restrictions  will  protect  you  from  passing 
vessels  during  the  continuance  of  the  war? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Although  large  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  pass 
through  there  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  know  how  long  those 
restrictions  may  last.  That  is  simply  a temporary  restriction. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  war  restrictions? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  the  war  restrictions. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Another  matter  to  be  considered  is  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  site  is  something  that  will  take  time.  We  can  not  do  this 
53713—18 45 
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work  on  this  new  depot  in  a short  time.  It  will  require  some  time 
for  preparation. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  about  the  most  expensive  time  you  could 
pick  out  for  doing  this  work.  If  this  work  costs  $85,000  now,  it 
would  probably  cost  not  more  than  $60,000  in  normal  times. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  appreciate  that,  and  we  have  tried  to  keep  down 
these  estimates  to  things  that  are  really  urgent  at  this  time.  I might 
say  that  there  are  only  five  items  submitted  here  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  authorized  by  law.  This  committee  has  not  ordinarily  con- 
sidered items  which  were  unauthorized. 

Secretaiy  Redfield.  If  this  were  omitted  we  would  have  to  ask  for 
at  least  half  of  this  sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  site,  and 
that  money  would  be  wasted. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  running  all  this  year,  and  you  ran 
all  last  year  without  this. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  it  has  been  getting  steadily  worse  all  the 
time.  It  should  have  been  repaired  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  August  28,  you  did  not  know  that  you 
would  go  anywhere  else.  That  is  when  the  new  authorization  went 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  in  1916. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  long  before  that  we  knew  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  spend  money  on  that  site. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  1911  Congress  passed  an  act  transferring  the 
Chelsea  reservation  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  new  site  idealty  located  ? It  is  near  the  end 
of  the  harbor  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  the  entire  length  of  the 
harbor  in  order  to  reach  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a good  site,  and  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  city  where  trucks  can  deliver 
supplies  immediately  to  the  station.  Coal,  for  instance,  can  be  deliv- 
ered there  at  a small  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  also  at  the  upper  end  of  the  harbor. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  far  from  the  principal  docks  in  Boston,  and 
is  close  to  the  navy  yard. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  new  work  do  you  need  to  do 
now,  assuming  that  it  is  to  be  done  at  all?  For  instance,  you  have 
an  estimate  for  removing  old  wharf  and  rebuilding  new  wharves,  at 
$1.88  per  square  foot,  $13,576,  and  you  have  an  item  of  $21,606  for 
sea  wall,  at  $39  per  linear  foot.  Are  these  items  that  have  to  be 
provided  for  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I should  say  that  practically  every  item  there  is 
necessary  to  the  use  of  that  depot  site  to  any  advantage.  This  site 
was  formerly  used  as  a coal  dock,  and  the  equipment  formerly  used 
there  and  the  coal-handling  machinery  have  been  removed  by  the 
previous  lessee  of  the  land,  and  there  is  nothing  there  now  but  this 
vacant  land,  with  a very  dilapidated  wharf  and  sea  wall  around  it. 
To  make  use  of  that  site  for  the  lighthouse  depot  will  really  require 
all  the  work  specified  here.  There  is  not  an  item  here  that  I do  not 
consider  quite  essential.  The  total  amount  is  really  a small  amount 
considering  the  present  condition  and  necessities  of  the  service  in  con- 
nection with  the  depot.  We  have  in  the  Second  Lighthouse  District 
3 tenders  and  14  light  vessels,  a number  of  which  may  have  to  be 
here  at  one  time. 
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The  Chairman.  Does  this  represent  your  entire  scheme,  or  is  it 
just  the  beginning  of  what  you  want  to  do  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  our  entire  scheme  so  far  as  any  plans  have 
been  made  yet.  It  might  be  desirable  at  some  time  to  put  the  office 
of  the  second  lighthouse  district  at  this  site. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  now  in  the  customhouse  in  Boston.  That  is  not 
included  in  this  estimate,  and  is  not  contemplated  as  an  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  any  rent  in  the  custom- 
house ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Xo.  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Xo;  and  they  have  a very  satisfactory  office. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  some  advantages  in  having-  the  office  in 
the  same  place  where  the  depot  is  located,  but  we  are  not  bringing 
that  up  now.  It  is  something  that  can  be  postponed,  in  any  event. 

LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  improvements  at  Detroit, 
Mich..  Lighthouse  Depot.  $53,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  lighthouse  depot  at  Detroit  is  the  headquarters 
for  the  eleventh  district,  which  includes  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair 
Rivers.  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Superior. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  located? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  depot  is  on  the  river  front,  just  about  opposite 
the  foot  of  Belle  Isle.  It  is  near  the  business  center  of  the  city.  It 
is  a fine  location,  and  it  is  one  that  the  Lighthouse  Service  has  occu- 
pied for  a long  time. 

The  wharf  there  is  now  in  very  bad  condition.  I inspected  it  my- 
self last  fall.  It  is  dangerous  to  use  in  its  present  condition,  and  I 
consider  that  this  is  an  imperative  item.  I will  read  from  the  report 
of  the  inspector,  dated  June  28,  1917 : 

The  old  wooden  wharf  is  beyond  repair,  and  is  in  a very  dangerous  condition, 
but  must  be  used.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  appropriation  for 
improvements  be  obtained  as  early  as  possible.  The  lamp-shop  facilities  are 
very  inferior  and  enlargement  should  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a lamp  shop  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  simply  a machine  shop  where  the  Lighthouse 
Service  lamps  and  apparatus  are  repaired. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  that  report  made? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  June  28,  1917.  The  estimates  here  contemplate 
$10,600  for  reconstruction  of  the  wharf;  addition  to  lamp  shop, 
$10,000 : cement  and  lime  storage,  $2,400 — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  is  different  from  the  estimate 
you  have  accompanying  your  note. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I will  read  the  revised  estimates.  The  re- 
vised estimates  are  as  follows:  Concrete  wharf.  19,860  square  feet, 
at  $1.90  per  square  foot,  $37,734;  dredging,  2,000  cubic  yards,  at  75 
cents  per  cubic  yard,  $1,500;  track  on  wharf,  at  $1  per  linear  foot, 
$650;  mooring  posts,  cast  iron,  1,400  pounds,  at  20  cents  per  pound, 
$280;  electric  lighting,  water  supply,  etc.,  $436;  addition  to  lamp 
shop,  at  30  cents  per  cubic  foot,  $7,950;  alteration  to  present  build- 
ing, $2,050;  addition  to  warehouse,  12,000  cubic  feet,  at  20  cents, 
$2,400. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  them  revised  in  the  way  they  have 
been  printed  here. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  warehouse  and  wharf  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  warehouse  [indicating] . 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  addition  to  the  warehouse  is  estimated  to 
cost  $2,400.  That  might  more  properly  be  called  a stock  house.  The 
lime  and  cement  shed  is  here  [indicating] . 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  wharf  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  indicated  by  the  yellow  line  here  [indicating]. 
This  [indicating]  is  the  addition  to  the  warehouse  for  the  cement  and 
lime  storage. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  water  do  you  get  in  here  at  your  bulk- 
head ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  shore  line  [indicating]  in  here.  We  have 
an  item  for  dredging  2,000  cubic  yards  of  material,  at  75  cents  per 
cubic  yard,  amounting  to  $1,500,  and  the  idea  is  to  dredge  it  so  that 
the  whole  front  of  this  wharf  [indicating]  can  be  used  by  the  light- 
house vessels  and  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  what  the  water  was  now.  Is  this  water 
front  common  frontage  along  the  river  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  the  harbor  line  of  the  river  front  [indicating] 
and  this  is  the  actual  shore  line  [indicating].  I can  not  say  exactly 
what  the  water  is,  but  it  is  too  shoal  for  our  tenders. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  a wooden  wharf 
and  a concrete  wharf  such  as  you  propose  to  construct? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  difference  is  not  very  great.  The  concrete  wharf 
costs  somewhat  more,  but  it  is  much  more  permanent. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  ice  would  tear  away  a wooden  wharf  at 
this  place. 

The  Chairman.  Have  these  other  steamboat  lines,  like  the  Star 
Line,  and  other  lines  that  are  all  along  here  below  you,  wharves  run- 
ning out  into  the  water  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  as  I remember  the  water  front  at  Detroit, 
those  wharves  are  parallel  with  the  river  there,  but  we  have  a special 
condition  to  meet  here.  We  have  to  bring  our  vessels  in  here  in 
winter.  This  is  the  main  winter  station  for  our  vessels  on  the  north- 
ern lakes.  They  can  be  brought  in  here  [indicating]  and  moored. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  private  companies  do?  They  tie 
up  their  vessels  also,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  they  must  have  other  winter  harbors  to  take 
their  boats.  They  would  not  keep  them  there  on  this  water  front  at 
Detroit  through  the  winter.  This  is  really  a winter  harbor  for  our 
boats,  as  well  as  a landing  place  for  getting  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  This  freezes  up  hard  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I know,  but  there  is  a wharf  on  the  north  there  [in- 
dicating], and  we  have  a practically  protected  harbor  in  here  [indi- 
cating]. 

The  Chairman.  That  river  freezes  so  solid  that  you  could  drive 
heavy  auto  trucks  over  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  always:  there  is  a very  strong  current  in 
the  river. 
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LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

Hawaiian  Islands,  lighthouse  depot : For  constructing  and  equipping  a light- 
house depot  at  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  a portion  of  the  Government  property 
on  Sand  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  to  be  used  as  a site  for  additional 
facilities  for  said  depot,  $90,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  authorization  for  the  transfer  of  the  property 
may  now  be  stricken  out  of  that  estimate,  as  that  transfer  has  already 
been  made  by  Executive  order.  It  was  found  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  the  President,  this  being  public  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, to  make  such  transfer.  The  site  on  the  city  side  of  the  harbor 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Here  is  the  entrance  [indicating]  through  the  coral  reefs.  The 
steamboat  wharves  are  here  [indicating]  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
A part  of  the  old  naval  station,  the  Navy  Department  has  transferred 
to  the  Lighthouse  Service  a small  dock  in  here  [indicating],  which 
we  propose  to  use  for  headquarters.  The  site  was  not  large  enough 
to  handle  the  buoy  work  or  the  larger  work,  and  the  President  has 
transferred  this  site  here  [indicating] , which  we  will  use  for  the  buoy 
work. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  separate  them? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  the  wharf  where 
you  can  bring  supplies  by  truck  directly  from  the  city,  and  the  diffi- 
culty on  Sand  Island  would  be  in  getting  any  of  the  supplies  delivered 
at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  all  of  your  supplies  that  way?  Do 
you  not  get  them  by  water,  anyhow  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  not  the  great  mass  of  small  supplies.  For 
handling  the  buoys  the  site  over  here  [indicating]  is  satisfactory, 
because  the  tender  has  to  bring  them  in  and  take  them  away  in  any 
event.  We  can  use  this  depot  on  the  city  side  for  other  general 
supplies.  It  would  be  preferable  to  have  the  whole  depot  on  the 
site  on  this  side  [indicating],  but  we  could  not  get  the  necessary  land. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  wondering  is  whether  you  do  not  get 
somewhat  of  an  increase  in  personnel  by  separating  them  in  this  way. 
Why  should  you  not  take  this  depot  [indicating]  and  put  it  over 
there  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  the  additional  cost  of  operation  would  be' 
more  than  the  additional  cost  of  the  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  much  distance  across  here  [indicating], 
as  I recollect  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  if  you  had  to  send  a tender  to  one  of  those  docks 
and  get  supplies  and  send  them  over 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  It  depends  on  how  many  supplies 
you  get  and  how  they  are  sent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  already  a light  station  adjoining  this  depot 
site  on  Sand  Island,  so  this  station  can  be  operated  to  some  extent 
in  connection  with  the  light  station. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  take  the  supplies  to  the  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  that  is  a matter  of  only  once  or  twice  a year. 
Those  are  such  supplies  as  are  usually  delivered  only  annually  in  the 
Lighthouse  Service. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now  for  a depot? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  using  this  small  site  here  [indicating],  and 
the  buoys,  I believe,  are  placed  on  other  docks.  We  have  not  room 
for  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  naval  wharves  are  here  [indicating]. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  are  using  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  continue  to  use  the  naval 
wharves  for  your  purposes  without  spending  this  $90,000  at  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  both  the  War 
Department  and  Navy  Department,  looking  to  the  use  of  some  prop- 
erty on  that  side,  but  it  has  not  been  feasible. 

The  Chairman.  As  we  are  now  at  war,  these  different  services 
should  not  remain  as  alien  enemies. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  trying  to  cooperate  as  much  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  area  do  you  propose  having  in  your 
depot  reservation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  area  here  is  made  larger  than  might  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  because  it  is  all  unimproved  land.  We  have  just 
taken  whatever  seemed  desirable  on  that  side. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  figure  to  have  over  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  not  the  area  on  that  side. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  look  to  the  eye  as  being  about  a little 
over  twice  what  you  have  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  considerably  larger — three  or  four  times.  [The 
site  on  Sand  Island  is  54,000  square  feet,  the  extended  dock  on  the 
city  side  18,000  square  feet.] 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  have  before  you  got  this  little 
piece  of  land? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  had  no  depot  at  all.  We  were  simply  borrow- 
ing the  use  of  other  property. 

The  Chairman.  That  further  presents  the  question,  inasmuch  as 
you  are  getting  some  land  on  the  city  side  that  you  never  had  before, 
whether  you  could  not  run  along? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  difficulty  was  that  we  were  using  property 
which  belonged  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  which  they  are  improving 
otherwise,  and  we  had  to  make  some  other  arrangements. 

At  present  tlie  stores  are  kept  in  two  small,  overcrowded,  leaky  storerooms 
on  the  Channel  Wharf.  Honolulu,  where  they  are  in  danger  of  fire  on  account 
of  proximity  to  fishing  sampans,  which  are  careless  in  the  handling  of  gasoline. 
The  heavy  stores  are  kept  in  a large  room  adjoining  the  storage  rooms  occupied 
as  a depot  on  Channel  Wharf,  lately  vacated  by  the  Territory  because  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  wharf.  Buoys  are  kept  some  on  Channel  Wharf  and  some 
on  War  Department  Wharf  No.  1.  The  heavier  buoys  can  not  be  kept  on  the 
Channel  Wharf  on  account  of  its  dilapidated  condition,  and  when  placed  on  the 
dock  are  exposed  to  the  weather  and  are  frequently  covered  with  coal  when 
warships  are  coaling.  In  assembling  materials  for  any  construction  work  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  collect  them  at  the  Channel  Wharf;  and  if  there  is  any 
considerable  amount,  that  wharf  becomes  filled  up.  necessitating  the  removal  of 
the  material  on  account  of  inconvenience  to  other  users.  Hence  the  lack  of  a 
depot  results  in  much  inefficiency  in  collecting  materials  as  well  as  inconven- 
ience and  annoyance. 

The  Chairman.  A good  part  of  that  has  been  cured  by  getting  a 
depot  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  sufficient  in  size,  it  would  have  been 
a different  matter.  We  have  also  to  make  an  extension  to  this  former 
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naval  wharf,  as  they  have  simply  given  us  but  a small  piece  there. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  Lighthouse  Service  has  never  had  a 
depot  in  the  city  of  Honolulu;  we  have  simply  been  trespassers  on 
property  of  the  Hawaiian  government  and  the  War  Department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  are  you  figuring  to 
spend  over  on  Sand  Island  and  how  much  in  improving  this  place  on 
the  city  side? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $20,750  would  be  spent  on  Sand  Island  and  the 
balance,  or  $69,250,  on  the  Honolulu  side. 

The  Chairman.  For  doing  what? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  principal  item  is  a new  reenforced  wharf  on 
piles,  $24,000 — 8,000  square  feet  at  $3  a foot ; a general  storehouse  of 
reinforced  concrete,  75,000  cubic  feet,  $27,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  be  on  top  of  the  wharf  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  This  site  would  be  largely  occupied  by  this 
storehouse  with  simply  a landing  place  outside. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  would  be  no  room  left  there  for  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  the  station  is  not  sufficient  to  handle  the 
buoy  work.  That  is  the  reason  for  having  to  go  across  the  channel. 
The  Navy  Department  has  refused  to  turn  over  any  other  property. 
They  have  been  obliged  to  turn  over  most  of  the  property  to  the  War 
Department.  The  War  Department  has  taken  over  most  of  the 
former  naval  station. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  storage  is  kept  there  in  the  way  of 
buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  headquarters  and  supply  station  for  all 
the  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  that  work  amounts  to.  In  the  nineteenth  lighthouse  district  we 
have  71  buoys  altogether.  Those  buoys  must  all  be  brought  in  for 
cleaning  and  painting  everj^  year,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  must 
have  a certain  percentage  of  spare  buoys  to  replace  those  lost  so  that 
buoys  can  be  sent  out  on  short  notice. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  proposing  now  to  do  just  what  you  were 
proposing  under  the  item  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  has  been  some  change  in  our  estimate  for 
Honolulu  on  account  of  the  development  there  and  our  obtaining 
property  from  the  War  Department  and  taking  over  this  site  from 
the  Navy  Department.  I have  not  the  former  estimate  before  me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Last  year  you  said  “We  would  use  this  dock 
which  the  Navy  Department  has  turned  over  and  either  buy  addi- 
tional land  adjoining  that  dock  or  use  a site  directly  across  from 
this  dock  that  the  Navy  Department  has  turned  over  to  us.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  second  alterative  there  is  what  we  are 
proposing  to  do.  Before  we  got  the  land  from  the  War  Department, 
we  made  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  buying  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  naval  wharf 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Proposing  to  use  two  different  tracts? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ; at  that  time  we  knew  that  we  could  not  get 
any  tract  immediately  adjoining  this. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  on  the  inside  of  that  land? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Bishop  estate  owns  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  side  is  the  naval  wharf,  the  wharf  which  the  Navy  has  reserved 
for  its  own  use.  Most  of  the  property  which  belonged  to  the  naval 
reservation  has  already  been  turned  over  to  the  War  Department. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  land  on  this  side 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  and  storing  buoys,  it  takes  too  much 
space  and  is  too  costly,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  could  get  space 
where  the  supplies  could  be  brought  by  trucks  it  would  be  much  more 
advantageous. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  propose  to  put  the  machine  and  the 
blacksmith  shops? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  the  site  on  the  Honolulu  side,  located  on  this 
wharf.  A large  part  of  the  wharf  will  be  taken  up  by  this  storehouse 
and  shops.  In  connection  with  the  improvement  of  this  depot,  I want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  of  the  development  of  Pearl  Harbor, 
only  a short  distance  west  of  this,  a very  important  station,  where 
we  have  an  appropriation  to  improve  the  aids  to  navigation;  that 
work  will  be  taken  care  of  from  this  depot  as  well  as  all  other  work 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  thought  it  might  be  a good  idea  to  have 
the  headquarters  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  considered  that,  as  we  did  all  possible  contin- 
gencies in  the  islands.  We  find  that  there  is  a very  great  advantage 
in  having  the  supply  depot  and  district  office  in  the  principal  seaport 
of  the  district.  Where  we  have  not  got  them  so  located  we  have  found 
it  a great  disadvantage,  like  in  Boston  Harbor,  where  it  is  away  from 
the  business  center. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Probably  wre  should  say  to  the  committee  what 
we  mean  by  supplies.  We  do  not  mean  oil,  coal,  and  those  things, 
nor  supplies  for  steamers,  but  supplies  for  all  the  light  stations. 
They  include  everything  that  a factory  or  a machine  shop  uses  or  a 
family  needs — towels,  all  domestic  supplies  of  every  kind,  china — 
you  have  to  have  in  the  storehouse  a complete  assortment  of  every- 
thing used  in  a family  as  well  as  on  the  vessels  and  about  the  light- 
houses. It  is  like  a department  store. 

The  Chairman.  Pearl  Harbor  is  not  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  going 
to  be  and  is  now  a place  of  activity  in  many  wavs  greater  than 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  connected  by  good  roads,  by  which  you  can 
truck  from  one  place  to  another  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I understand  that ; yes,  sir ; but  there  seems  to  be  an 
advantage  to  us  in  sticking  to  this  location  for  our  headquarters.  The 
lighthouse  district  office  is  in  Flonolulu. 

LIGHT  KEEPERS’  DWELLINGS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “No.  5,  light  keepers’  dwellings. 
For  light  keepers’  dwellings  and  appurtenant  structures,  including 
sites  therefor,  within  the  limit  of  cost  fixed  by  the  act  approved  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1907,”  $75,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  notes  here  give  a list  of  25  important  light  sta- 
tions now  lacking  suitable  quarters  for  the  light  keepers.  The  fur- 
nishing of  a dwelling  is  looked  upon  as  a part  of  the  compensation 
for  the  keepers;  that  is,  light  keepers  are  employed  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  will  be  furnished  with  a dwelling  if  they  will  live 
at  the  station,  and  there  is  also  a decided  advantage  to  the  Govern- 
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ment  in  having  the  light  keeper  dwell  right  where  his  work  is  at  the 
station,  so  he  or  his  family  will  always  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  25  stations  have  you  in  mind? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Amelia  Island,  Fla.;  Ano  Nuevo  Island.  Cal.;  Buf- 
falo Breakwater,  N.  Y. ; Charlotte,  N.  Y. ; Diamond  Head,  Hawaii ; 
Dry  Tortugas,  Fla. ; Frankfort,  Mich. : Ludington  Breakwater. 
Mich. ; Oswego  Breakwater,  N.  Y. : Piedras  Blancas,  Cal. ; Point 
Hueneme,  Cal.;  Point  Montara,  Cal.;  Point  Sur,  Cal.;  Port  Eads, 
La. ; Port  San  Juan,  P.  E. : Poverty  Island,  Mich. : Kobinson  Point, 
Wash. ; Sand  Island,  Ala. ; Tawas,  Mich. : Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio ; Two 
Harbors,  Minn. ; Cove  Point,  Md. ; Point  Lookout.  Md. : Bodie  Island. 
N.  C. ; Point  Jiguero.  P.  E. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  people  doing  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  most  of  the  stations  one  or  more  of  the  keepers 
has  to  live  somewhere  outside  of  the  reservation.  At  some  of  these 
stations,  perhaps,  if  the  keeper  is  unmarried,  he  is  given  a room 
in  the  dwelling  of  some  other  keeper.  Such  an  arrangement  only 
works  satisfactorily  if  he  has  not  a family.  Congress  has  made  ap- 
propriations of  this  character  in  the  past — in  1907  and  in  1908,  the 
last  one  was  in  1908 — to  supply  deficiencies  of  this  character  in  the 
same  amount  asked  for  here,  $75,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  build  now ; when, 
as  a minimum,  it  will  cost  you  a third  and  in  many  cases  a half  or 
twice  as  much  as  it  would  normally? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  attitude  on  that  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  to  see  whether  we  could  get  buildings  built  at  a reasonable  cost. 
If  we  could  not,  we  would  postpone  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  to  go  into  an}7  experimentation 
in  that  regard.  We  know  now  the  facts.  We  have  sat  here  for 
months  with  nothing  but  that  sort  of  testimony.  We  have  already 
heard  justifications  from  your  department  for  deficits  on  the  very 
basis  of  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I would  not  be  in  favor  of  building  these  dwellings 
if  we  could  not  get  reasonable  bids  on  the  construction — if  we  could 
not  build  them  for  reasonable  amounts.  We  do  not  know  when  such 
costs  are  going  to  return  to  normal,  possibly  it  might  be  a long  time. 
The  stations  named  here  have  all  been  picked  out  as  particularly 
urgent  and  as  cases  where  it  is  a hardship  on  the  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  concrete  facts  in  any  particular  case 
that  justify  building,  irrespective  of  the  tremendous  increase  in  cost. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  You  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
limit  is  not  to  exceed  $6,500,  so  we  do  not  act  irrespective  of  the  limit 
of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  You  either  do  one  of  two  things. 
You  either  do  not  build  or  you  get  very  much  less  for  your  money 
than  you  could  normally. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  We  might  build  a simpler  dwelling  in  some 
cases,  perhaps.  It  is  true  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  construction  where,  if  there  is  an  increase  in 
cost,  it  is  not  as  great  as  it  might  appear.  For  instance,  concrete 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  found  very  much  evidence  of  it  at 
this  table.  We  get  an  experience  here  that  is  pretty  wide. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  not  asked  for  any  increase  in  the  limit  of 
cost  over  what  it  was  in  the  old  laws,  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  show  just  how  much  leeway  you  had 
rather  than  anything  else,  i should  like  to  have  a concrete  case  that 
represents  a real  hardship  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I can  not  give  you  the  details. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  need  can  not  possibly  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 
There  must  be  some  of  these  cases  where  there  is  more  real  need  and 
emergency  than  others. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  perfectly  true.  There  are  other  cases  where 
the  keepers  have  not  dwellings,  which  we  have  not  even  mentioned. 
These  have  been  picked  out  from  many.  I shall  be  glad  to  put  in  the 
record  some  more  details  as  to  the  urgency  of  some  of  these  stations. 
I can  not  do  so  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  THE  IMMEDIATE  NECESSITY  OF  ADDITIONAL  DWELLINGS  FOR 
KEEPERS  AT  CERTAIN  STATIONS  OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

Amelia  Island,  Fla. : The  present  dwelling  has  quarters  for  blit  one  family, 
and  there  are  two  keepers.  There  should  be  another  dwelling. 

Ano  Nuevo,  Cal. : There  are  three  keepers  here  with  quarters  but  for  two. 

Charlotte,  N.  Y. : The  keeper  is  furnished  quarters,  but  the  assistant  keeper 
is  not  and  must  live  off  the  reservation. 

Diamond  Head,  Hawaii : There  is  now  no  dwelling  at  this  station.  There 
should  be  two  dwellings  for  the  keeper  and  the  assistant.  The  former  keeper 
owned  his  own  dwelling  near  the  station.  The  present  keepers  live  about  6 
miles  from  the  station. 

Dry  Tortugas,  Fla. : There  are  three  keepers  with  families  in  an  eight-room 
house,  which  is  very  undesirable  on  account  of  crowded  condition  of  the  quarters. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a separate  dwelling  for  the  keeper  and  rearrange  the  old 
quarters  for  the  two  assistants. 

Frankfort,  Mich. : There  are  no  quarters  here  at  all.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
a double  dwelling  to  house  the  two  keepers. 

Ludington  Breakwater,  Mich. : There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station  with 
quarters  for  only  one.  Additional  quarters  for  two  keepers  are  much  needed. 

Piedras  Blancas,  Cal. : There  are  four  keepers  at  this  station  with  quarters  but 
for  three.  Quarters  for  the  other  assistant  should  be  provided. 

Point  Hueneme,  Cal. : There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station  with  quarters 
but  for  two.  It  is  proposed  to  build  an  addition  to  the  present  double  dwelling. 

Point  Montara,  Cal. : There  are  two  keepers  at  this  station  in  one  dwelling, 
with  four  rooms  each.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a separate  dwelling  for  the  keeper. 

Point  Pinos,  Cal  (instead  of  Point  Sur)  : There  are  two  keepers  at  this  station 
with  quarters  but  for  one.  A new  separate  dwelling  is  needed  for  the  keeper. 

Port  Eads,  La. : A dwelling  is  needed  here  for  the  keepers  of  South  Pass  Range 
Rear  and  Port  Eads  Depot,  as  the  present  quarters  are  entirely  inadequate. 
There  are  five  keepers  for  the  depot  and  lights,  with  quarters  but  for  three. 

Port  San  .Tuan,  P.  R. : There  are  no  dwellings  for  the  keepers,  and  they 
should  be  provided,  as  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  keepers  to  obtain  quarters  near 
the  lighthouse. 

Poverty  Island,  Mich. : There  are  three  keepers  here  in  a dwelling  which  was 
built  for  one.  In  winter  a laborer  is  employed  who  must  also  be  housed  in 
the  dwelling.  In  summer  time  when  their  families  are  at  the  station  they  are 
housed  in  shacks.  It  is  proposed  to  build  quarters  for  two  families. 

Robinson  Point,  Wash. : The  assistant  keeper  is  housed  in  an  old  dilapidated 
building  consisting  of  temporary  structures  added  from  time  to  time.  It  is 
proposed  to  build  a new  dwelling  to  replace  it. 

Sand  Island  Ala. : Omitted  because  included  in  another  estimate. 

Tawas,  Mich. : There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station,  with  quarters  but  for 
one.  The  two  assistants  are  living  in  improvised  quarters  constructed  from 
former  outbuildings.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a double  dwelling  for  them. 
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Toledo  Harbor,  Ohio:  There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station  who  are  pro- 
vided with  quarters  for  themselves  hut  not  for  their  families.  It  is  proposed  to 
build  quarters  for  two  families. 

Two  Harbors,  Minn. : There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station,  with  quarters 
but  for  two.  It  is  proposed  to  build  one  more  single  dwelling. 

Cove  Point,  Md. : There  are  two  keepers  at  this  station,  with  quarters  but 
for  one,  wholly  unsuited  for  housing  two.  An  additional  dwelling  is  urgent 
and  an  immediate  necessity  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  assistant  keeper,  who 
is  necessary  to  look  after  the  compressed-air  fog  signal. 

Point  Lookout.  Md. : There  is  one  dwelling  at  this  station  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  keeper  and  his  family.  But  an  assistant  is  needed  on  account 
of  looking  after  the  depot,  light,  and  fog  signal,  and  a dwelling  should  be  pro- 
vided for  him. 

Bodie  Island,  N.  C. : There  are  three  keepers  at  this  station,  with  quarters 
but  for  two.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a separate  dwelling  for  the  keeper  and 
house  the  two  assistants  in  the  present  dwelling. 

Point  Jiguero,  P.  R. : There  are  two  keepers  at  this  station,  with  quarters 
only  sufficient  for  one.  An  additional  dwelling  should  be  provided  for  housing 
the  assistant. 


SAND  ISLAND  LIGHT  STATION,  ALA. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ;i  No.  6,  Sand  Island  Light  Sta- 
tion, Ala. : For  improving  Sand  Island  Light  Station,  Ala.,”  $45,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I want  to  state  that  the  remaining  items  in  these 
estimates  of  special  works  have  not  been  authorized  by  law  and  are 
under  consideration  now  in  a bill  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  so  it  is  a question  whether  your 
committee  would  desire  to  take  up  these  items,  they  not  having  been 
authorized. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  not  so  much  improvement  as  repair- 
ing damages.  Here  [exhibiting  photograph]  is  the  station  as  it 
was,  and  here  [exhibiting  photograph]  as  it  is.  That  was  the  result 
of  a storm.  That  building  is  gone.  This  [exhibiting  photograph] 
shows  the  effect  of  the  storm  in  more  detail.  This  is  to  make  good 
that  damage,  as  I understand  it.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  and  also  to  properly  protect  the  station  against 
additional  damage.  The  main  work  there  is  to  place  more  riprap 
around  the  station  to  provide*  additional  protection,  and  for  a new 
dwelling,  the  dwelling  having  been  destroyed  there  a number  of 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  here  is  an  estimate  of  $8,000  for  a 
dwelling. 

Secretary  Redfield.  A dwelling  for  three  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  Three  keepers  in  connection  with  one  lighthouse? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Because  they  have  to  keep  up  a continuous  watch  at 
the  more  important  lighthouses.  They  have  to  be  provided,  because 
if  one  keeper  is  away  on  leave  or  is  sick  that  leaves  only  two  on  duty 
continuously. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  your  policy,  to  have  three  keepers?  Two 
I can  understand. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  all  the  way  from  one  to  five  keepers.  One 
station  where  we  have  five  keepers  is  Tillamook  Station  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  which  is  an  inaccessible  station  and  can  only  be  reached 
at  long  intervals,  sometimes  when  the  weather  is  favorable.  At  a 
great  many  of  the  minor  stations  we  have  only  one  keeper. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  have  five  at  any  one  place? 

Mr.  Putnam.  With  one  keeper  away  it  leaves  only  four  at  the 
station  which  is  very  dangerous  and  isolated.  There  is  an  important 
fog  signal  there.  They  maintain  the  fog  signal  and  all  the  machinery. 
Also,  one  of  those  men  has  to  act  as  the  cook.  There  are  only  two 
stations  where  there  is  such  a number  of  keepers  for  one  lighthouse. 

The  Chairman.  Why  call  a cook  a keeper? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Keepers  are  assigned  different  duties  at  different 
times.  At  this  station  there  is  one  whose  main  duty  is  to  be  a cook, 
but  he  has  to  work  with  the  other  keepers  and  stand  his  watch  when 
necessary. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  dangerous 
stations,  and  in  order  to  maintain  a force  of  three  men,  which  are 
necessary,  we  find  that  five  men  are  required  in  the  total  force,  one  of 
whom  is  always  on  leai’e.  As  I understand,  always  one  man  is  on 
leave.  Those  men  get  90  days  or  more  in  a year.  Otherwise  they 
would  go  mad. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  many  more  stations  with  only  one  or  two 
keepers  than  with  a greater  number.  There  are  349  stations  having- 
one  keeper,  244  stations  two  keepers,  165  stations  three  keepers,  23 
stations  four  keepers,  and  4 stations  five  keepers.  Of  the  latter,  two 
are  stations  having  charge  each  of  a group  of  lights,  and  two,  Tilla- 
mook Rock  and  St.  George  Reef,  are  on  isolated  rocks  off  the  Pacific 
coast ; the  latter  are  among  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  stations, 
one  keeper  is  on  leave  at  all  time,  during  fog  or  storm  two  keepers 
must  be  on  watch  continuously,  in  landing  supplies  all  are  on  duty ; 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  maintaining  a complement  at  these  stations 
on  account  of  their  location. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  the  distinction? 

Mr.  Putnam.  One  of  the  principal  distinctions  is  the  operation  of 
the  fog  signal  and  the  liability  to  fog.  Where  there  is  liability  to 
fog,  there  must  be  a continuous  watch  kept  during  the  24  hours. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  operate  the  fog  signal  before  the  fog  actu- 
ally shuts  in.  That  means  continuous  watch  throughout  the  24  hours. 
It  takes  at  least  three  men  where  it  is  an  important  fog  signal,  but 
where  there  are  simply  bells  at  less  important  fog-signal  stations,  we 
get  along  with  two  and  sometimes  one  keeper. 

The  Chairman.  Does  England  maintain  as  large  a force  in  con- 
nection with  the  lighthouse  service ; have  you  ever  compared  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  the  number  of  keepers  is  just  about  the  same 
as  ours.  The  total  lighthouse  service  in  England  is  not  as  extensive 
as  ours,  because  she  has  not  the  coast  line. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  tendency  is  to  establish  unattended  lights 
wherever  that  is  possible. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  about  the  fog  in  those  places? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Where  there  is  a fog  it  has  to  have  a constant 
watch. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  unattended  lights  are  placed  only  in  places 
where  there  is  no  fog  signal.  We  have,  however,  many  lighthouses 
with  keepers  where  there  is  no  fog  signal. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  Sand  Island? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I was  on  that  island  about  three  weeks  ago.  It  is 
no  longer  an  island.  It  formerly  had  a considerable  extent.  The  en- 
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tire  Sand  Island  lias  been  washed  away.  The  lighthouse  is  imme- 
diately outside  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  about  30  miles  from 
Mobile. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  was  there  in  the  first  place  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  quite  an  extensive  island  at  one  time — I 
think  half  a mile  long. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a sand  spit? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  lighthouse  was  built  well  back  from 
the  edge  of  the  sand  spit. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  is  necessary  to  protect  the  light- 
house, not  to  put  the  sand  back  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  no  intention  of  doing  anything  in  that  way 
except  putting  additional  rock  around  the  lighthouse.  We  have  prac- 
tically built  a small  rock  island  immediately  around  the  tower.  It 
is  a very  handsome  tower.  It  is  the  main  mark  for  the  entrance  to 
Mobile  and  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimate  that  the  riprapping  will  cost  you 
$25,625? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.'  The  riprap  is  very  expensive  in  that  loca- 
tion on  account  of  the  distance  that  the  rock  has  to  be  brought. 
There  is  no  rock  along  the  Gulf  coast.  It  has  to  be  brought  down 
from  the  interior. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  making  it  of  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I do  not  think  that  we  could  depend  on  concrete 
blocks  in  such  an  exposed  location. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  doing  that  in  Panama  in  equally 
exposed  places  and  are  saving  money.  The  breakwater  for  the 
protection  of  Panama  is  being  made  of  dumped  concrete  blocks. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  can  do  that  there  on  a very  large  scale  with 
the  force  they  have  and  the  expense  will  be  lessened  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  a great  deal  to  do  in  one  locality. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be.  I am  not  passing  judgment  as  to 
the  cause,  but  I think  it  is  worth  looking  into  to  see  whether  you 
can  not  get  it  cheaper  than  the  rock. 

Mr.  Putnam.  By  the  time  you  got  concrete  blocks  at  Sand  Island 
it  would  probably  cost  over  $10  a ton.  I do  not  think  it  would 
likely  be  economical  for  a small  isolated  job  like  that.  A further 
estimate  will  be  obtained  on  this. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  the  first  place,  you  would  have  to  fit  up 
some  kind  of  a wharf. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  be  unless  there  was  somebody  in  the 
locality  making  concrete. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a very  lonely  site.  There  is  nothing 
nearby.  It  is  30  miles  from  anywhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  your  keepers  doing  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  keepers  have  been  living  in  the  lighthouse. 
Their  families  can  not  be  out  there.  We  have  now  a little  shed  back 
of  the  lighthouse  where  they  live  during  the  summer  months.  When 
it  is  very  hot  the  quarters  are  not  suitable.  It  is  not  proper  habita- 
tion for  men  on  such  a difficult  station  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  a fog  signal  there? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  none  there.  There  has  not  been  a fog 
signal  at  that  station.  This  estimate  includes  a building  for  a fog 
signal  and  apparatus. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  one,  if  there  has  never  been 
one  there  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  some  fog  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  a demand 
from  the  shipping  interests  has  recently  arisen  for  a fog  signal  at 
such  an  important  place  as  this.  We  have  not  many  fog  signals  on 
the  Gulf  coast,  but  we  believe  we  should  put  them  at  some  of  the 
important  places. 

Note. — There  was  a fog  bell  at  Sand  Island  prior  to  the  storm  of  1907. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  get  any  fog  here? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  amount  of  fog  on  the  Gulf  coast  is  small  com- 
pared with  what  it  is  on  the  North  Atlantic  coast — very  much 
smaller — but  there  is  fog  there  sometimes.  [The  amount  of  fog  at 
Mobile  entrance  is  estimated  to  be  150  to  200  hours  a year.]  ‘ I was 
recently  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  told  that 
vessels  have  been  delayed  in  entering  the  river.  We  have  a small  fog 
signal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  have  fog  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  not  have  any  30  miles  out  from  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Conditions  would  be  similar  at  those  places.  We 
have  attempted  in  recent  years  to  furnish  fog  signals  at  the  more 
important  entrances  on  the  Gulf  coast.  There  were  formerly  few, 
but  I think  it  is  only  just  to  the  shipping  interests  at  the  important 
ports  down  there  that  they  should  be  provided  with  fog  signals. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  this  from  the  fortifications  at  Mobile  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  light  is  nearly  3 miles  from  Fort  Morgan. 

GULF  COAST,  LA.,  LIGHT  VESSEL. 

The  Chairman.  Gulf  coast,  La.,  light  vessel:  For  constructing 
and  equipping  a light  vessel  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  La.,  or  for  gen- 
eral service,  $160,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  for  constructing  and  equipping  a light  ves- 
sel for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  coast,  Louisiana,  or  for  general  service. 
$160,000. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  yet  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir ; that  has  not  yet  been  authorized. 

SPECTACLE  REEF  LIGHT  STATION,  MICH. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  is  “ Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich. : 
For  improving  Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich.,  $28,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  really  a repair  item. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Spectacle  Reef? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Huron. 

Secretary  Redfield.  As  you  go  up  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  you  leave  it 
at  your  left ; bound  to  Mackinaw  Island,  it  is  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  out  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  difficulty  has  been  caused  by  ice,  as  you 
can  see  from  this  photograph ; the  ice  has  been  cutting  through  under- 
neath the  concrete. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a larg  concrete  pier  around  the  lighthouse 
proper. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  there? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  proposed  to  place  a belt  of  steel  flashing  around 
the  entire  pier,  commencing  at  about  4 feet  below  the  water  line  and 
extending  about  3 feet  above,  f astening  the  same  by  heavy  expansion 
bolts  and  backfilling  the  voids  with  concrete  after  placing  the  plates. 
The  station  has  been  carefully  inspected  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
latest  examinations  indicate  very  rapid  deterioration  and  undermin- 
ing of  the  concrete  work,  and  an  appropriation  is  urgently  recom- 
mended. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  protect  that  simply  by  riprapping? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  would  cost  more,  I think. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  probably  cost  more : it  would  take  a great 
deal  of  riprap  in  that  depth  of  water,  in  so  exposed  a location  with 
bad  ice  conditions:  there  is  11  feet  of  water  around  that  pier. 

The  Chairman.  Who  passes  on  the  character  of  repairs  or  improve- 
ments that  shall  be  made?  Take  this  concrete  case.  Who  passed 
on  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  in  each  district  an  officer  in  charge  of  the 
district  who  is  usually  a civil  engineer ; and  for  all  engineering  prob- 
lems he  or  his  assistants  prepare  the  original  estimates.  The  plans 
are  reviewed,  and  revised  if  necessary  in  the  engineering  construc- 
tion division  of  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  fact  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  fact  in  this  case.  The  original  estimate 
was  prepared  by  Mr.  Woodruff,  who  is  the  lighthouse  inspector  at 
Detroit,  and  he  is  a civil  engineer  by  profession. 

The  Chairman.  Your  proposition  strikes  me  as  a rather  surprising 
one,  to  just  put  a piece  of  sheet  iron  around  it  or  a belt  of  sheet  iron 
around  it  to  protect  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  intended  to  fill  in  behind  that  with  concrete. 
What  has  happened  here  is  that  the  very  severe  ice  conditions  around 
this  station  during  the  past  winters  have  cut  in  under  that  concrete 
and  undermined  it.  Yow,  this  protection  of  a belt  of  steel  flashing 
around  it,  filled  in  with  concrete,  will  entirely  stop  that  ice  cutting 
into  the  concrete  pier. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  heavy  is  your  plate  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  £ inch  in  thickness. 

Note. — This  method  of  protection  of  concrete  piers  has  been  thoroughly  tested 
on  the  beacon  cribs  in  the  Livingstone  Channel  below  Detroit.  These  have  been 
subjected  to  heavy  ice  pressure  during  several  winters,  and  have  successfully 
withstood  this. 

The  Chairman.  I am  wondering  whether  you  would  not  get  the 
same  result  by  simply  putting  your  concrete  around  it  without  regard 
to  your  iron  belting  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  we  would  then  have  the  same  thing  happen 
as  is  now  happening,  that  the  ice  would  cut  into  the  concrete  again. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  take  some  time  to  cut  in? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  we  did  not  put  the  iron  plate  around  there  we 
could  not  get  the  same  protection  and  we  could  not  get  as  good  a iob 
as  we  had  originally,  because  you  can  not  patch  concrete  like  that 
and  have  it  as  substantial  as  it  originally  was. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  real  difficulty  would  be  in  holding  the 
concrete  in  place  until  it  became  solid,  and  that  would  take  some  time, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  ice  or  other  conditions  might  undermine  it 
again. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  not  an  unusual  method;  we  have  used  this 
method  before  in  protecting*  concrete  piers. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  used  that  method  in  northern  waters 
and  it  has  proved  satisfactory.  This  is  not  sheet  metal,  but  it  is 
heavier  metal ; it  is  more  like  plate. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  have  an  item  here  for  labor,  includ- 
ing travel  and  subsistence,  $3  to  $6.50  per  day.  You  do  not  mean 
subsistence  at  that  rate,  but  you  mean  labor,  I suppose  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes  ; those  rates  are  to  pay  for  labor.  For  a certain 
class  of  labor  at  different  places  like  this  we  might  have  to  pay  that 
amount. 

DEPOT  FOR  FIFTH  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTRICT,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ Depot  for  fifth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict: For  enlarging  and  improving  the  lighthouse  depot  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  district,  or  for  establishing  a new 
depot  and  equipping  the  same,  so  far  as  funds  may  permit,  $275,000.” 

Secretary  Redfield.  That,  you  will  notice,  is  not  authorized. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is  not  an  authorized  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  and  I do  not  think  that  could  be  taken  up  with- 
out an  authorization. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  vitally  important  for  military  reasons, 
but  the  fact  is  it  has  not  been  authorized  as  vet. 

tender  for  third  lighthouse  district. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  in  the  same  condition,  “For  con- 
structing or  purchasing  and  equipping  a lighthouse  tender  to  replace 
the  tender  John  Rodgers,  worn  out  in  service  in  the  third  lighthouse 
district,  or  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  generally,  $200,000.”  That 
has  not  yet  been  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Except  that  it  is  to  replace  an  old  vessel. 

TENDER  FOR  FIFTH  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTRICT. 

The  same  is  true  of  No.  11,  a tender  for  the  fifth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict. 

AMBROSE  CHANNEL,  N.  Y.,  LIGHTED  BUOYS. 

There  is  a question  as  to  No.  12;  that  is,  whether  that  could  be 
considered  as  enlarging  an  existing  system.  How  is  that,  Mr. 
Putnam  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  that  would  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Let  us  see  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Howard.  “Ambrose  Channel,  New  York,  lighted  buoys:  For 
improving  the  system  of  lighted  buoys  in  Ambrose  Channel,  New 
York,  $26,000.”  Can  you  give  us  this  information— -and.  this  will 
probably  settle  the  situation — whether  thisis  a continuation  or  en- 
largement of  an  existing  project.  If  it  is,  then  it  may  be  well  to 
take  it  up;  but  if  it  is  not,  then,  of  course,  we  can  not. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I am  going  to  show  you  just  what  it  is  in 
that  respect,  because  I think  it  is  an  enlargement  or  extension  of  an 
existing  system,  and  we  will  have  the  drawings  in  a moment. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  has  long  been  lighted  with  gas  buoys  and  other 
buoys,  and  this  project  is  to  improve  these  intermediate  buoys  and 
to  get  a more  efficient  type.  This,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  channels  in  the  world. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  the  channel  outside  of  New  York  Har- 
bor, used  by  all  deep-sea  vessels,  and,  as  you  will  see  from  this  map, 
it  is  now  marked  by  a certain  number  of  buoys. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  the  most  efficient  type  of  buoys  at  all  of 
these  turns,  but  in  between  we  have  oil-gas  buoys,  a less  efficient 
type  of  buoys  for  this  location.  Those  buoys  have  mantles  on  them, 
and  if  they  are  struck  by  a vessel  or  by  ice  those  mantles  are  broken 
and  the  buoy  light  goes  out  or  burns  very  inefficiently.  We  wish 
to  put  in  a more  efficient  type  of  buoy  in  place  of  those  mantle  buoys. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  an  existing  system,  as  you  see,  and 
is  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  change  the  character 
of  the  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  we  lost  every  buoy  in 
one  night  from  the  ice  during  the  last  winter  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  so.  There  are  some  places  where  the  buoys 
have  been  replaced  three  times  in  one  day  in  the  New  York  Harbor 
during  the  past  winter. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  experience  we  had  with  the  ice  last  win- 
ter showed  that  these  intermediate  buoys,  being  mantle  buoys,  were 
damaged  by  the  ice,  so  that  we  lost,  I think,  in  one  night,  practically 
all  of  those  buoys.  As  a result  of  that  experience  it  is  desired  to 
put  in  the  same  type  of  buoy  we  have  here,  is  not  that  so,  Mr. 
Putnam  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  we  want  to  install  a more  efficient  type  of 
buoy  for  all  of  the  oil-gas  buoys  in  that  channel. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Heretofore  we  have  had  the  most  efficient 
type  of  buoys  at  the  entrance  and  turns,  and  now  we  propose  to  put 
that  type  of  buoy  throughout  the  entire  channel. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  cost  between  these 
buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  estimates  of  this  are  for  10  type  L 
buoys,  at  $1,000  each,  making  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  others  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  cost  somewhat  less,  but  not  very  much  less. 
They  are  an  older  type  of  buoy,  but  they  are  not  going  to  be  thrown 
away,  but  will  be  used  in  less  important  places. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  I would  still  like  to  know  the 
difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  normal  times  the  oil-gas  buoy  would  cost  about 
$1,800  and  the  acetylene  buoy  would  cost  about  $2,700,  or  about  50 
per  cent  more. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  item  is  to  be  carried,  why  should  it  not 
read,  “For  replacing  a portion  of  the  lighted  buoys  in  Ambrose 
Channel,  New  York  ” ? 
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Secretary  Kedfield.  That  would  be  more  correct,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  no  objection  to  that  change. 

Thei  Chairman.  Are  these  other  items  going  to  make  up  the 
$26,000  tied  to  these  10  type  L buoy  bodies? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  20  acetylene  gas  tanks,  which  go  in  the  buoys, 
lanterns,  which  go  on  top  of  the  buoys,  and  gas  piping  and  fittings. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  items  go  to  the  one  proposition? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  single  proposition;  it  is  simply  to  improve 
the  gas  buoys  in  that  channel. 

JOE  FLOGGER  SHOAL,  N.  J.  AND  DEL.,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “Joe  Flogger  Shoal,  Delaware, 
aids  to  navigation:  For  establishing  gas  buoys  and  improving  aids  to 
navigation  in  the  vicinity  of  Joe  Flogger  Shoal,  Delaware,  $40,000.” 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Mr.  Putnam,  can  that  be  considered  a read- 
justment, or  is  that  a new  proposition? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  a new  proposition;  it  takes  the  place  of  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  which  has  already  been  made 
but  which  has  never  been  carried  out.  This  is  really  a change  in  the 
project  for  that  place;  it  is  a proposition  to  use  gas  buoys  instead 
of  building  a lighthouse. 

The  Chairman.  What  moneys  have  you  available  for  this  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  appropriation  now  available  for  building  the 
lighthouse  is  $39,396,  practically  the  amount 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  At  this  place? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  that  appropriation  made? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  made  in  1906 — 12  years  ago.  That  was  the 
time  when  the  original  appropriation  was  made,  and  later  there  was 
an  additional  sum  authorized  but  not  appropriated. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  money  available  or  has  it  been  covered 
into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  money  is  still  available ; it  has  never  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  were  to  be  allowed  there  is  no  reason  why 
that  amount  should  not  be  reappropriated  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  answer. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  whether  this  should 
be  done  rather  than  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  proposed  to  turn  this  old  appropriation  into 
the  surplus  fund  when  the  new  appropriation  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  that,  but  why  should  you  have  this 
kind  of  an  improvement  rather  than  the  one  that  was  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  safe  foundation  could 
be  obtained  for  a lighthouse  in  this  vicinity,  authorized  by  the  act 
of  June  20,  1906,  it  is  thought  that  instead  of  erecting  such  a struc- 
ture it  would  be  better  to  mark  this  shoal  by  modern  acetylene  buoys 
along  its  entire  length.  The  placing  of  gas  buoys  at  three  positions 
along  the  shoal  has  been  authorized,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to 
purchase  efficient  gas  buoys  and  shortage  of  any  other  equipment 
the  shoal  is  poorly  marked  at  present  by  only  two  gas  buoys  of  an 
old  type  that  is  not  well  suited  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  for  these  gas  buoys, 
while  we  are  picking  up  loose  funds  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  no  special  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  seemed  to  imply  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  states  it  has  been  authorized ; that  means  that 
the  project  to  put  gas  buoys  there  has  been  authorized. 

. The  Chairman.  No;  from  what  you  read  it  would  appear  that  you 
had  money  for  it. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Money  for  three  buoys. 

Mr.  Putnam.  “ The  placing  of  gas  buoys  at  three  positions  along 
the  shoal  has  been  authorized,  but  owing  to  lack  of  funds  to  purchase 
efficient  gas  buoys  and  shortage  of  any  other  equipment  the  shoal  is 
poorly  marked  at  present  by  only  two  gas  buo}^s  of  an  old  type  that 
is  not  well  suited  for  that  purpose.” 

The  Chairman.  That  implied  that  you  had  some  funds  out  of 
which  you  could  purchase  some  buoys. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  the  Lighthouse  Service  can  buy  buoys  out  of 
its  general  fund  when  it  has  the  money  with  which  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  these  be  so  much  more  expensive  than 
the  new  ones  at  Ambrose  Channel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  expense  is  practically  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  No. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  estimate  at  Ambrose  Channel — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  At  Ambrose  Channel  you  propose 
to  purchase  10  for  $26,000  all  told,  whereas  these  bell  buoys  cost 
$3,000  each,  without  regard  to  the  other  things  that  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  about  $3,000  for  a buoy  complete;  at  Am- 
brose Channel  it  is  $26,000  for  10  buoys,  which  amounts  to  $2,600 
each. 

The  Chairman.  The  Ambrose  Channel  cost  includes  everything? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  We  have  in  this  estimate  also  can  buoys  and 
nun  buoys,  sinkers  and  moorings  for  the  buoys,  and  extra  lanterns 
and  gas  tanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  the  t}qie  L buoy  that  you  propose  to  put  in  at 
the  Joe  Flogger  Shoal? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  With  a bell,  however. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  be  one  difference,  because  these  inter- 
mediate buoys  proposed  to  be  put  in  the  Ambrose  Channel  do  not  in- 
clude any  bells. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Explain  why  you  need  can  buoys  and  nun 
buoys  at  this  place,  because  you  seem  to  have  quite  a number  of 
them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Can  buoys  and  nun  buoys  are  to  replace  gas  buoys 
during  the  ice  season.  During  the  ice  season  in  the  Delaware  Kiver 
the  gas  buo}^s  must  be  removed,  especially  when  there  is  heavy  ice, 
and  can  and  nun  buoys  are  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them  and  to 
furnish  spare  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  were  going  to  have  there  was  a perma- 
nent light  and  your  foundation  did  not  permit  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it;  it  was  found  too  difficult  a site 
on  which  to  attempt  the  erection  of  a permanent  lighthouse.  Gas 
buoys  have  been  developed  very  largely  since  this  original  appro- 
priation was  made  and  in  some  places  those  buoys  have  taken  the 
place  of  permanent  lighthouses.  We  can  put  in  a good  many  marks 
under  this  method  for  what  it  would  cost  to  put  in  one  lighthouse. 
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The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  an  exact  statement  as  to  the  ap- 
propriations that  were  made,  when  made,  and  the  authorizations,  so 
that  in  case  we  want  to  pick  them  up  we  will  have  the  record  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Very  well,  sir. 

Note. — The  act  of  June  20,  1906  (34  Stat.,  322),  authorized  $75,000 
for  establishing  a light  and  fog  signal  at  or  near  this  shoal.  The  act 
of  June  30,  1906  (34  Stat.,  659),  appropriated  $40,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  act  June  17,  1910  (36  Stat.,  535),  increased  the  limit  of 
cost  to  $105,000,  but  no  further  appropriation  has  been  made. 

ST.  MARYS  RIVER,  MICH.,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Saint  Marys  Eiver,  Michigan, 
aids  to  navigation:  For  improving  and  repairing  existing  aids  to 
navigation  and  for  establishing  and  moving  aids  as  required  to  best 
serve  the  needs  of  navigation  in  Saint  Marys  Eiver,  Michigan,  and 
vicinity,  $80,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  an  item  that  has  not  been  authorized,  but  it 
might  be  considered  under  the  head  of  repairs  to  existing  aids.  The 
St.  Marys  Eiver  is  the  main  channel  between  Lake  Superior  and  the 
other  lakes,  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  carries  very  heavy 
traffic  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  make  a statement  for  the  record  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  this  improvement  and  why  these  repairs  are  necessary  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  properly  mark  the  main  channels  through  the 
St.  Marys  Eiver  between  Detour  and  Point  Iroquois,  lights  are  main- 
tained on  some  71  distinct  structures,  exclusive  of  floating  aids. 
Forty-five  of  these  structures  are  on  submarine  sites,  completely  sur- 
rounded by  water  and  subject  to  great  damage  by  ice  action  at  the 
opening  of  navigation  each  season.  During  the  past  two  seasons  six 
structures  have  been  completely  destroyed  by  the  ice  and  two  more 
so  badly  damaged  as  to  require  complete  reconstruction. 

In  addition,  many  more  have  been  damaged  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  make  a large  expenditure  necessary  for  their  proper  repair.  These 
latter  structures  are  in  such  condition  as  to  make  their  complete 
destruction  probable  unless  repairs  are  made  at  a very  early  date. 
This  work  of  reconstruction  and  repair  should  be  undertaken  at  once, 
and  in  addition  there  are  numerous  improvements  to  aids  in  this 
locality  that  will  materially  add  to  their  effectiveness  and  in  many 
cases  result  in  a considerable  saving  in  maintenance  cost  that  should 
be  carried  out  at  the  same  time  that  general  repairs,  etc.,  are  made. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Great  Lakes  water- 
way, and  it  is  essential  that  the  aids  to  navigation  be  maintained  in 
the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  You  are  aware  that  through  this  passage  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  ore  supply  for  the  country  passes;  it  is  the 
main  passage  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  want  to  go  into 
the  record? 

Secretary  Eedfield.  I think  that  is  all  that  is  necessary;  the 
charts  which  are  here  will  show  the  committee  in  detail  what  is  con- 
templated. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  have  concrete  work  $15,000  and  wood 
piling  $24,000.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  wood  piling  there? 

Mr.  Puinam.  Some  of  these  structures  or  lights  are  put  on  piling 
driven  in  the  bottom,  and  others  are  placed  in  concrete  foundations 
built  on  rocky  islets.  I will  put  in  the  record,  if  you  wish,  a de- 
tailed estimate  showing  the  cost,  by  localities,  of  the  whole  project. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  at  the  various  stations  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  work  to  be  done  differs  in  different  localities.  I 
will  read  from  this  statement:  Frying  Pan  Island  Light  Station, 
change  from  oil  to  acetylene  and  make  unwatched,  $1,350.  In  that 
case  that  dispenses  with  the  need  of  a keeper.  Pipe  Island  Light 
Station,  change  from  oil  to  acetylene,  raise  16  feet,  repair  dwelling, 
provide  new  boat,  $2,400.  Pipe  Island  Twins  and  Squaw  Island, 
establish  two  unwatched  acetylene  lights,  $2,700.  Pilot  Island  Range 
light,  change  from  oil  to  acetylene  and  make  unwatched,  $2,200. 
West  Xeebish  channel  lights,  11  lights  in  all,  more  or  less  badly  dam- 
aged by  ice ; Nos.  1,  2,  15, 16, 20,  to  be  replaced  with  gas  buoys.  There 
we  are  going  to  do  away  with  the  lights  and  put  in  gas  buoys. 
Numbers  17,  18,  and  25,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  numbers  19,  22,  and  24  to 
be  riprapped,  at  a total  cost  of  $20,500. 

The  next  is  Middle  Neebish  Channel  Lights,  11  lights  in  all,  1,  3,  5, 
8,  reconstruct  superstructure  and  lamp  support;  2,  4,  6,  provide  per- 
manent structures;  7 and  9 reconstruct  superstructure  in  concrete; 
make  all  lights  electric,  including  10  and  11,  and  provide  electric 
plant,  $21,000.  That  is,  to  operate  all  of  those  lights  in  one  group. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  a very  interesting  double-tracked 
channel.  The  channel  is  double-tracked  like  a railroad.  It  is  double- 
tracked  in  the  same  way  as  the  Livingstone  Channel  opposite  De- 
troit, where  they  actually  use  semaphores  to  keep  the  vessels  five 
minutes  apart.  I have  been  on  a vessel  there  and  seen  13  others  either 
just  ahead  of  us  or  just  behind  us. 

Mr.  Mon  dell.  Does  this  item  include  any  actual  new  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I do  not  think  it  involves  any  new  construction.  It 
involves  changes  in  location. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  change  in  location? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  such  changes  as  this  item,  “ Pipe  Island 
light  station,  changed  from  oil  to  acetylene,  raised  16  feet,”  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a radical  change? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a radical  change. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  the  only  change? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  other  changes  where  we  will  put  in  buoys 
instead  of  lights,  but  they  will  probably  be  very  near  the  same  loca- 
tion. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  no  new  lights. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  this  estimate  is  for  repairing  reconstruction, 
or  readjustment  of  existing  systems  of  lights? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  could  do  this  out  of  your  general  fund? 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  wTe  had  sufficient  money  in  the  general  fund ; yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  this  work? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  I think  it  is  extremely  important.  The  traffic 
through  there  is  important  to  all  the  trade  and  industries  of  this 
country  that  depend  upon  the  shipment  of  ore. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  call  this  an  emergency  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  There  is  one  question  that  I want  to  ask  you  about 
this  buoy  situation.  What  is  the  increase  of  cost  now  for  these  dif- 
ferent types  of  buoys  over  what  it  was  a year  and  a half  ago  or 
two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  buoys  is  from  50  to  100 
per  cent.  In  some  cases  we  are  paying  double  what  we  paid  in  nor- 
mal times  for  metal  buoys. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  that  is  on  account  of  the  increased  cost, 
of  the  metal  that  goes  into  the  buoys? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  largely  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  steel, 
because  the  cost  of  steel  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  cost 
in  the  buoy. 

Mr.  Redfield.  We  are  in  a position  noAv  to  get  help  from  the  War 
Industries  Board,  and  get  steel  at  Government  prices. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  in  this  channel  in  the 
last  few  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A good  deal  of  this  damage  was  done  during  the 
winter  before.  This  is  partly  a legacy  from  the  previous  winter. 
We  have  no  very  definite  reports  of  what  happened  the  last  winter. 

Mr.  Howard.  Of  course,  the  channel  was  used  last  summer. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  no  record  of  the  accidents  there.  There 
were  a great  many  accidents  occurring. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  an  immensely  important  channel,  and  this 
work,  you  think,  is  urgent? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  only  an  important  channel  but  a 
very  difficult  channel. 

Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Putnam,  you  were  reading  a statement  showing 
the  character  of  the  proposed  work.  Suppose  you  insert  the  remain- 
der of  the  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  do  so. 

(The  remainder  of  the  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


No.  7.  Little  Rapids  Cut  North  Entrance  Light ; put  dwelling  on  shore 

and  rebuild  superstructure  crib  in  concrete  for  light ^-  $5,  000 

No.  8.  Brush  Point  Range  Front  Light ; riprap  protection 1,  500 

No.  9 Cedar  Point  Range  Lights ; relocate  ranges  from  shore  to  island 

and  make  unattended  acetylene  lights 7,  000 

No.  10.  Contingent  fund ; for  above  and  for  riprap  at  other  unmentioned 
structures 16,  250 


Total  (with  items  previously  read) 80,000 


LIGHTHOUSE  DEPOT,  STATEN  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  extending  and  enlarging  the 
machine  shop  at  the  general  lighthouse  depot,  Tompkinsville,  Staten 
Island,  New  York,  $30,000.”  That  is  an  unauthorized  item. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I have  personally  examined  it,  and  it  is  because 
of  my  sense  of  manufacturing  costs,  which  led  me  to  stop  expensive 
operations,  that  I most  urge  this  appropriation.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a case  of  naval  cooperation.  This  station  was  turned  over  by 
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us  in  large  part  for  the  use  of  the  Navy.  That  entire  north  end  of 
the  wharf  [indicating]  is  now  in  use  and  the  wharf  out  here  [indi- 
cating] by  the  mine  sweepers  of  the  Navy.  This  is  their  headquar- 
ters. We  have  given  them,  in  substance,  the  use  of  this  for  a navy 
yard.  The  entire  top  floor  of  the  new  carpenter  shop  which  you 
gave  us  several  years  ago  is  used  for  barracks  and  another  portion 
of  it  is  used  for  a mess  room.  There  are  100  or  more  men  in  there. 
This  blacksmith  shop  [indicating]  is  used  for  naval  purposes,  and  the 
old  lamp  shop  is  used  for  naval  repairs,  also.  All  of  our  own  tenders 
are  now  in  the  naval  service,  and  this  is  really  a very  excellent  case  of 
cooperation.  This  is  practically  a naval  station. 

AVe  have  there  now  a large  number  of  vessels  of  our  own — 22,  I 
believe.  This  is  the  New  York  station,  and  in  addition  to  that  it  is 
the  center  of  the  entire  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  whole  country. 
We  make  there  our  own  lamps  and  do  a good  deal  of  our  own  work. 
The  machine  shop  is  in  such  condition  that  nobody  would  now  use  it 
if  better  could  be  obtained.  It  is  very  much  crowded,  and  it  is  too 
light  a structure  to  permit  the  utilization  of  heavy  machines  and 
tools.  Consequently,  it  is  holding  up  naval  work,  as  well  as  our  own, 
because  our  vessels  are  in  their  service.  That  work  is  held  up  for  the 
lack  of  proper  facilities  at  this  point.  Candidly,  we  are  wasting 
money  to  run  the  present  machine  shop. 

Mr.  Howard.  About  75  per  cent  of  this  entire  appropriation  is  for 
an  addition  to  the  machine  shop. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  Yes;  substantially  the  whole  of  it  is  for  al- 
terations in  the  present  shop  so  as  to  make  available  the  traveling 
crane  that  goes  into  the  new  shop. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  just  one  proposition — that  is,  to  make  the  most 
use  of  the  old  shop  and  to  build  this  new  addition. 

EXPENSES  PAID  IN  PART  BY  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  you  ever  notice  carefully  this  provision  for  the 
transfer  to  the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service?  It  reads  as  follows: 

The  President  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a sufficient 
emergency  exists,  to  transfer  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, or  of  the  War  Department,  such  vessels,  equipment,  stations,  and 
personnel  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  as  he  may  deem  to  the  best  interest  of  the 
country,  and  after  such  transfer  all  expenses  connected  therewith  shall  be  de- 
frayed out  of  the  appropriations  for  the  department  to  which  transfer  is  made. 

Secretary  Eedfield.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  later  legislation  on  that  subject.  The  urgent  deficiency  act  of 
June  15,  1917,  provided  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  portion  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  transferred  to  the  Navy  should  be  paid  out  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  appropriations  so  far  as  they  were  sufficient 
therefor,  and  that  the  Navy  Department  should  pay  any  excess. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Has  the  Navy  Department  paid  you  anything? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  this  year  the  Navy  Department  will  pay 
the  deficiency  arising. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  provision  I read  is  in  the  act  of  August  29,  1910. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  changed  by  the  act  of  June  15,  1917. 
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ADDITIONAL  GAS  BUOYS,  FIFTH  LIGHTHOUSE  DISTRICT. 

(See  p.  703.) 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ F or  the  purchase  of  additional 
gas  buoys  for  the  improvement  of  aids  to  navigation  in  the  fifth 
lighthouse  district,  $65,000.”  This  is  unauthorized. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  authorized,  and  there  is  a supplemental 
estimate  here.  (Feb.  18,  1918,  document  No.  953.) 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  for  $60,000  more  in  a supplemental 
estimate  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  making  a total  of  $125,000.  This  has  not 
been  authorized,  but  it  is  a case  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Ambrose 
Channel.  It  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  present  sit- 
uation. One  of  the  most  important  anchorages  and  harbors  in  this 
country  is  Hampton  Roads  and  Norfolk  Harbor,  and  this  provides 
for  marking  the  upper  channel  into  Hampton  Roads,  together  with 
certain  other  locations. 

Secretary  Pedfield.  This  appropriation  is  to  provide  gas  buoys 
for  use  in  marking  the  main  channel  into  Hampton  Roads  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  now  employed  in  Ambrose  Channel  in  New 
York  Harbor.  In  addition,  it  also  provides  new  buoys  for  the  main 
channel  into  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  into  the  approaches  to  Balti- 
more Harbor.  It  also  provides  for  buoys  to  mark  the  entrance  to 
Beaufort,  N.  C.,  and  the  channel  inside  of  Cape  Lookout. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I Avould  like  to  file  for  the  record  a corrected  de- 
tailed estimate,  showing  the  location  and  the  cost  of  each  buoy. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Substitute. ■ for  original  and  supplemental  estimates. 

No.  16.  Gas  buoys,  fifth  lighthouse  district : For  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional gas  buoys  for  the  improvement  of  aids  to  navigation  in  the 


fifth  lighthouse  district $125,  000 


Unit  costs — 

( a )  Gas  and  whistling  buoys,  5 at  $5,200  each 26,  000 

1.  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  Harbor  entrance. 


2.  Cape  Lookout  Harbor  of  Refuge  Breakwater. 

3.  Head  of  35-foot  (York  Spit)  channel,  Chesapeake  Bay. 


4.  Tail  of  Horseshoe,  Chesapeake  Bay. 

5.  Relief  buoy. 

(b)  Gas  buoys,  15  at  $4,000  each 60,  000 

1.  Thimble  Shoal  Dredged  Channel,  Va.,  12  buoys. 

2.  Reliefs,  3 buoys. 

(c)  Gas  and  bell  buoys,  3 at  $4,200  each 12,  600 

1.  Slue  Channel,  Thimble  Shoal,  Va. 

2.  Elizabeth  River,  Va. 

3.  Relief. 

( d ) Gas  buoys,  5 at  $3,000  each 15,000 

Spring  Garden  Channel,  Baltimore,  4 buoys. 

Relief,  1 buoy. 

Extra  lanterns  for  item  (a),  3 at  $1,000  each 3,000 

Extra  lanterns  for  items  (b),  (c),  and  (d),  7 at  $400  each 2,800 

Extra  gas  tanks  for  items  (a),  (b),  and  (c),  4 at  $625  each 2,500 

Extra  gas  tanks  for  item  ( d ) , 4 at  $125  each 500 

Chain,  at  $4  per  fathom 1,  000 

Shackles,  at  $4  each 300 

Swivels,  at  $50  each 300 

Sinkers,  at  $50  each ; 1,  000 


125. 000 
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Secretary  Redfield.  The  buoy  at  Cape  Lookout  is  to  mark  the 
breakwater  now  being  constructed  by  the  Government  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  state  for  the  record  what  is  the  importance 
of  this  work  at  this  time,  especially  as  it  is  applicable  to  Hampton 
Roads? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Hampton  Roads  has  several  essential  points 
of  maritime  importance.  It  is  one  of  our  principal  naval  stations; 
there  is  the  navy  yard  at  Norfolk,  and  it  is  the  center  of  the  new 
naval  station  at  the  old  Jamestown  Exposition  site.  It  is  therefore 
in  constant  use  by  the  heaviest  deep-draft  vessels  that  we  have,  both 
transports  and  battleships  being  the  largest  of  their  kind.  The 
harbor,  while  it  has  been  marked  in  the  past  for  the  existing  traffic, 
has  not  had  the  most  modern  system  of  marking  like  that  in  New 
York  Harbor. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  advantages  to  navigation  would  grow  out  of 
this  additional  marking  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Safety  for  the  large  ships. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  greater  dispatch  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  another  reason  for  additional  marking. 
Under  the  act  of  August  8,  1917,  $486,000  was  allotted  to  the  engi- 
neers for  work  on  this  new  channel,  and  it  is  proposed  to  dredge  the 
channel  to  a depth  of  40  feet,  250  feet  wide.  The  dredging  of  this 
new  channel  makes  the  marking  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a new  channel  there  recently  dredged,  the 
limits  of  which  have  not  been  marked? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  Although  the  new  channel  follows  the 
same  direction  as  the  old  channel,  it  is  much  longer,  deeper,  and  wider, 
and  hence  requires  more  complete  marking.  On  December  17,  1917, 
the  district  engineer  at  Norfolk  telegraphed  the  Lighthouse  Service 
saying  “ buoys  wanted  as  soon  as  practicable,”  and  he  has  urged  the 
immediate  importance  of  providing  them. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  major  portion  of  the  appropriation  is  for 
Hampton  Roads.  There  are  four  buoys  to  be  placed  in  the  Baltimore 
Channel — that  is,  the  Spring  Garden  Channel : Two  near  Cape  Look- 
out; one  at  the  entrance  to  the  Beaufort  (N.  C.)  Harbor,  and  the 
other  at  the  breakwater. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  is  due  to  these  items 
for  Cape  Lookout  and  the  Baltimore  Channel  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  given  you  a detailed  statement  show- 
ing the  cost  at  each  locality. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  statement  shows  the  cost  in  each  lo- 
cality and  the  cost  of  each  buoy. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  WEST  INDIES,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  is  for  aids  to  navigation  at  the  Virgin 
Islands,  $50,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That,  I think,  can  not  be  considered.  It  is  a 
new  item,  of  course. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  entirely  new,  and  unless  it  is  imperative  we 
would  not  consider  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Have  you  anything  from  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Putnam  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  has  asked  that  we  care  for  this  work  in 
these  islands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  no  considerable  amount  of  navigation  there 
connected  with  the  war  ? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  No,  sir ; not  yet. 

ARANSAS  PASS  LIGHT  STATION,  TEX. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Aransas  Pass  Light  Station, 
Tex. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  car- 
ried for  that  in  the  deficiency  act  of  October  6. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  may  be  disregarded,  because  it  is  already  ap- 
propriated for. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  has  been  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  the  appropriation  was  made  since  this  esti- 
mate was  submitted. 

POTOMAC  RIVER,  MD.,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “ For  improving  the  aids  to  navi- 
gation and  establishing  new  aids  in  the  Potomac  River,  Md.,  $95,000.” 
This  is  another  unauthorized  item. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  as  a mat- 
ter of  special  importance.  I have  examined  every  foot  of  this 
ground,  and  I think  you  gentlemen  are  probably  familiar  with  it. 
The  Potomac  River,  as  you  know,  leads  to  the  navy  yard  in  Wash- 
ington, and  it  is  in  pursuance  of  a request  from  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, in  writing,  for  better  marking  of  the  Potomac  River  that  this 
estimate  is  made.  It  is  now  the  most  poorly  marked  of  all  the  great 
navigable  rivers.  There  are  very  few  lighted  buoys  in  the  whole 
river.  This  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  marking  with  the  usual 
aids  the  Potomac  River  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Navy 
Department.  I think  it  involves  no  lighthouse. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  a scheme  of  such  pressing 
importance  that  this  committee  would  be  justified  in  considering  it 
in  the  absence  of  an  authorization  by  the  legislative  committee? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Very  candidly,  I do  not  known,  but  my  feel- 
ing about  it  is  this,  that  a river  of  this  importance 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Ought  to  have  attention  by  the  legis- 
lative committee? 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Just  as  quickly  as  possible  by  somebody.  It 
ought  not  to  go  over  so  as  to  leave  us  so  late  that  we  can  not  do  it 
until  another  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  However,  the  war  has  not  brought  a greatly  in- 
creased use  of  the  upper  river,  has  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfteld.  There  is  a considerably  increased  use  of  the 
river.  Quantico  has  become  a great  marine  station,  and  there  is 
an  important  engineer  station  at  Pelvoir.  There  have  been  con- 
sirable  extensions  of  the  work  at  Indianhead  at  the  Navy  Prov- 
ing Ground,  and  there  is  considerable  navigation  there.  Candidly, 
this  does  not  involve  any  work  which  is  not  included  in  our  general 
appropriation,  and  if  we  had  this  amount  of  money  to  spare  in  our 
general  appropriation,  it  could  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
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Tuesday,  April  9.  1918. 
LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 


REPAIR  AND  REPLACEMENT  WORKS,  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

Mi*.  Putnam.  On  yesterday,  the  question  was  brought  up  that 
some  of  these  items  not  yet  authorized  might  be  considered  by  the 
committee,  as  they  are  in  the  nature  of  replacement  of  features  pre- 
vious^ authorized,  and  I was  requested  to  submit  a statement, 
which  I will  put  in  the  record,  of  certain  items  which  might  be  so 
considered. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  items  already  authorized? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I mean  items  in  the  estimates  which  have 
not  been  authorized  by  law  heretofore,  but  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  replacements  and  repair  of  items  heretofore  authorized.  In  that 
connection.  I wanted  to  bring  up  the  question  of  vessel  replacements. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  take  up  the  question  of  new  vessels 
without  an  authorization. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  submit  the  statement  for  the  record. 

The  following  list  is  submitted  of  Special  Works,  Lighthouse  Service,  which 
are  included  in  the  estimates  submitted  this  year,  and  which  are  in  the  nature 
of  repair,  protection,  or  replacement  of  existing  and  heretofore  authorized 
works.  These  repair  works  have  not  been  specifically  authorized,  but  it  is  sub- 
mitted that  they  are  more  properly  maintenance  expenses  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  and  should  not  therefore  require  prior  authorization  by  law : 

No.  6.  Sand  Island  Light  Station . Ala. — For  improving  Sand  Island  Light 
Station,  Ala.  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  619).  $45,000. 

No.  8.  Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station , Mich. — For  improving  Spectacle  Reef 
Light  Station,  Mich.  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  619),  $28,000. 

No.  12.  Ambrose  Channel,  N.  Y.,  lighted  buoys. — For  improving  the  system 
of  lighted  buoys  in  Ambrose  Channel,  N.  Y.  (Book  of  estimates,  p.  619),  $26,000. 

No.  14.  St.  Marys  River,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation. — For  improving  and  re- 
pairing existing  aids  to  navigation  and  for  establishing  and  moving  aids  as  re- 
quired to  best  serve  the  needs  of  navigation  in  the  St.  Marys  River,  Mich.  (Book 
of  Estimates,  p.  620),  $80,000. 

No.  15.  Staten  Island  Lighthouse  Depot,  N.  Y. — For  extending  and  enlarging 
the  machine  shop  at  the  general  lighthouse  depot,  Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island. 
N.  Y.  (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  620),  $30,000. 

No.  16.  Gas  buoys,  fifth  lighthouse  district. — For  the  purchase  of  additional 
gas  buoys  for  the  improvement  of  aids  to  navigation  in  the  fifth  lighthouse  dis- 
trict (Book  of  Estimates,  p.  620),  $125,000.  (Original  estimate  $65,000;  sup- 
plemental estimates.  Feb.  IS.  1918,  House  Doc.  No.  953,  $60,000.  ) 

No.  20.  Potomac  River.  Md..  aids  to  navigation. — For  improving  the  aids  to 
navigation  and  establishing  new  aids  on  the  Potomac  River,  Md.  (Book  of  Esti- 
mates, p.  621),  $95,000. 

GENERAL  expenses — deficiency  to  be  paid  by  navy  department. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  “ general  expenses  ” you  have 
an  estimate  of  $3,608,800.  and  you  have  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
$2,850,000  under  the  same  head.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  spend  this  year  about  $461,000  more  than 
the  appropriation.  That  is  done  under  the  law  which  provides  that 
the  Navy  Department  shall  pay  for  deficiencies  in  the  appropriations 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  such  part  of  the  service  as  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  your  service  is  under  the  Navy  De- 
partment now? 
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Secretary  Bedfield.  Fifty  vessels  and  about  1,200  men. 

Mr.  Putnam.  About  1,200  men  have  been  transferred  to  the  Navy, 
21  light  stations,  and  50  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  transferring  light  statiors 
to  them? 

Secretary  Bedfield.  I suppose  they  are  to  be  used  as  observation 
points.  The  President  selected  21  of  them. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  the  Executive  order  and  list. 

Secretary  Bedfield.  Those  vessels  are  equipped  and  their  crews 
are  trained  as  mine  layers. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  order  in  the  record.  (The 
order  and  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  TRANSFERRING  TO  THE  SERVICE  AND  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  WAR 

AND  NAVY  DEPARTMENTS  CERTAIN  VESSELS,  EQUIPMENT,  STATIONS,  AND  PER- 
SONNEL OF  THE  LIGHTHOUSE  SERVICE. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  “Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Naval  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  August  29,  1916,  I,  Woodrow  Wilson,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  declare  that  a national  emergency 
exists  and  do  direct  that  there  be  transferred  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  War  Department  for  temporary  use  the  lighthouse  tenders,  including 
equipment  and  personnel  thereof,  as  given  in  the  following  list ; and  that  at 
the  expiration  of  this  service  such  tenders,  equipment,  and  personnel  be 
transferred  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department;  also,  that 
there  be  transferred  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department  the 
tenders,  light  stations  and  light  vessel  stations,  equipment  and  personnel 
thereof,  as  given  in  the  following  list. 

The  Navy  or  War  Departments  shall  return  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  any  or  all  of  the  material  or  personnel  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service  when  directed  by  me  so  to  do. 

Woodrow  Wilson. 

The  White  House,  April  11,  1917. 


List  of  tenders  transferred  to  the 
on  July  1,  1917)  : 


War  Department 


(transferred  to  Navy 


Hibiscus. 

Anemone. 

Mistletoe. 

Iris. 

Orchid. 

Mangrove. 

Sunflower. 

Heather. 


Zizania. 

Pansy. 

Tulip. 

Maple. 

Laurel. 

Ivy. 

Madrono. 

Columbine. 


Mayflower. 

Larkspur. 

Daisy. 

Jessamine. 

Arbutus. 

Magnolia. 

Sequoia. 

Azalea. 


John  Rodgers. 

Myrtle. 

Juniper. 

Cypress. 

Camelia. 

Manzanita. 


List  of  tenders,  light  stations 
Navy  Department : 


and  light-vessel  stations  transferred  to  the 

TENDERS. 


Lilac. 
Woodbine. 
Holly. 
Water  Lily. 


Snow  Drop. 
Hyacinth. 
Sumac. 
Crocus. 


Amaranth. 

Marigold. 

Aspen. 

Clover. 


light  stations  and  vessels. 


Fern. 

Rose. 

Kukui. 


First  naval  district. — Light  stations:  West  Quoddy  Head,  Bass  Harbor  Head, 
Heron  Neck,  Pemaquid  Point.  Cape  Neddick. 

Second  naval  district. — Light  stations : Gay  Head,  Point  Judith,  North  Light 
Block  Island,  Sakonnet,  Watch  Hill,  Southeast  Light  Block  Island,  Light 
vessel : Nantucket  Shoals. 
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Third  naval  district. — Light  stations:  Montauk,  Fire  Island.  Highlands  of 
Navesink.  Light  vessel : Fire  Island. 

Fourth  naval  district. — Light  stations:  Cape  May,  Cape  Henlopen. 

Fifth  Naval  district. — Light  stations:  Cape  Charles.  Cape  Henry.  Light 
vessel : Diamond  Shoals. 

Sixth  naval  district. — Light  stations : None.  Light  vessels : Frying  Pan 
Shoals. 

Seventh  naval  district. — Light  stations:  St.  Augustine,  Mosquito  Inlet,  Jupi- 
ter Inlet. 

Eighth . ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  naval  dis- 
tricts: None. 

Tender  Palmetto  transferred  to  Navy  by  Executive  order  dated  January  31. 
1918. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  you  have  a prospective  deficiency 
of  $461,000  in  this  appropriation.  Is  that  deficiency  entirely  due  to 
those  vessels  that  were  transferred  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No.  sir:  I should  say  that  is  a general  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  would  be  paid  by  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  law  provides  that  the  Navy  shall  pay  deficien- 
cies in  the  Lighthouse  Service  appropriations.  I will  read  that  pro- 
vision of  the  act  of  June  15.  1917 : 

The  foregoing  appropriations  for  the  Naval  Establishment  shall  be  available 
for  similar  expenses  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouse  Services  while  co- 
operating with  the  Navy  in  so  far  as  the  regular  appropriations  for  these  two 
services  are  insufficient  therefor,  and  when  the  expenditures  are  thus  paid 
naval  appropriations  need  not  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriations  of  the 
Coast  Guard  and  Lighthouse  Services. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right.  Now,  I repeat  my  inquiry — 
whether  all  of  this  deficiency  is  going  to  be  paid  by  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  way  I understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  all  for  those  vessels  that  are  trans- 
ferred ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  in  such  a service  to 
say  where  the  deficiency  is. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  pay  for  it  and 
get  by  any  auditor  under  the  language  you  have  just  read  unless  it  is 
a deficiency  for  the  part  of  the  service  that  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Navy,  because  the  law  expressly  limits  it  that  way.  Now,  what 
is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a total  deficiency  in  oper- 
ating the  service  of  this  amount,  and  we  understand  that  the  appro- 
priations made  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  are  applicable  to  the 
parts  not  transferred  to  the  Navy  so  far  as  they  go,  and  that  they  are 
then  applicable  to  the  part  transferred  to  the  Navy.  This  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  action 
of  the  two  departments  is  in  accordance  with  his  decision. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  do,  then,  is  to  arbitrarily  allot  of  your 
funds  whatever  you  need  for  the  part  you  keep  and  ieave  the  Navy 
to  hold  the  bag  for  what  you  turn  over  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  raises  a very  interesting  and  serious  ques- 
tion of  policy.  You  can  see  just  what  would  happen.  After  having 
turned  over  any  considerable  part  of  your  service  to  the  Navy  by 
this  method  of  accounting,  all  of  the  restrictions  that  have  been 
placed  on  you  in  the  interest  of  economy  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  course,  you  have  the  restriction  of  good  adminis- 
tration in  trying  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the  service. 
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UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  On  that  basis  you  would  not  need  any  limitation 
upon  appropriations  at  all.  How  much  money  have  you  actually 
spent  out  of  your  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  statement  that  is  contained  in  the  estimate  there 
shows  the  amount  spent  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  that : How  much  has  been  spent  of 
the  current  appropriation  ? You  are  three-fourths  through  this  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  amount  that  we  believe  will  be  spent  by  June 
30 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  much  have  you  spent  up  to 
this  time? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  furnish  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  a statement  of  your  balance  now  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  always  ask  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  required  by  law  to  furnish  a statement  of  ex- 
penditures for  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  this  is  shown  in  the 
estimates. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  asks  for  that  information  always. 
There  has  never  been  an  examination  of  anybody  down  here  in  which 
that  question  as  to  what  the  balance  was  has  not  been  asked.  The 
committee  always  asks  for  the  unexpended  balance  either  up  to  Janu- 
ary or  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  there  is  no  balance  whatever,  because  we  are 
already  drawing  on  the  Navy  Department  for  funds  for  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Note. — To  March  31,  1918,  the  actual  expenditures  from  the  appropriation 
“ General  expenses,”  based  on  the  district  reports,  were  $1,700,708,  and  the  esti- 
mated outstanding  obligations  $1,153,180,  making  total  expended  and  obligated 
to  March  31,  $2,853,888,  slightly  exceeding  the  appropriation,  which  was  $2,- 
850,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allot  this  fund? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  the  funds  are 
•allotted  to  the  various  lighthouse  districts  and  to  the  various  pur- 
poses of  the  service.  That  is  to  say,  a considerable  part  of  it  is  al- 
lotted, but  a certain  amount  is  reserved  as  a general  reserve  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  allot  it  by  periods  of  the  fiscal  year  as  well 
as  for  branches  of  the  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  make  allotments  for  the  year.  We  make  allot- 
ments for  the  various  lighthouse  districts  for  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  make  periodical  allotments? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  make  an  allotment  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  an  additional  allotment  in  January. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  allotments  for  six  months? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  allotments  to  cover  any 
definite  periods,  but  we  make  allotments  to  cover  the  service  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  this  situation?  You 
say  that  you  have  spent  all  the  money  appropriated  under  this  item 
and  that  you  are  actually  drawing  on  the  Navy. 
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INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  reason  for  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  Lighthouse  Service  is  largely  due  or  mainly  due  to  the 
increased  cost  of  supplies,  materials,  labor,  and  service  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  it  due  to  that?  Let  us  get  some 
definite  figures  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  cost  of  such  sup- 
plies— 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I do  not  want  it  in  the  form  of  per- 
centages. I want  to  know  how  much  you  have  spent  for  the  different 
sort  of  supplies  you  have  purchased  in  this  year  as  against  their  cost 
in  the  previous  year.  I want  a financial  table  covering  this  estimate. 
Here  is  an  estimate  of  over  $3,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  present  fiscal  year  have  gone  by.  You  ought  to 
know  why  you  have  spent  all  that  money  as  compared  with  what  you 
spent  last  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Here  is  the  statement  containing  a large  part 
of  the  information  that  you  call  for,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  to 
give  these  details.  Coal,  for  example,  has  greatly  increased  in  cost. 
The  increase  in  the  expenditure  for  coal  is  $51,122  for  bituminous 
coal  and  $11,865  for  anthracite  coal.  The  total  increase  in  the  cost 
of  coal  is  $62,987. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  increase  for  1917,  and  since  that  time  the 
price  of  coal  has  nearly  doubled. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  this  is  for  the  previous  year.  A state- 
ment covering  this  year  will  have  to  be  prepared.  (See  p.  742.) 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  increase  has  been  figured  on  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  supplies  used  by  the  Lighthouse  Service,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  $2,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  that  your  total  service  is  going 
to  cost  under  this  item  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $3,608,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  for  next  year.  Now,  what  do  you  expect 
it  to  cost  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $3,311,000  is  the  estimated  cost  under  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Lighthouse  Service  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  figuring  on  $300,000  more  money  next 
year  on  top  of  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir ; because  a large  part  of  the  increase  in  prices, 
wages,  etc.,  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  this  estimate  of  $3,608,800  arrived  at? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  total  cost  of  supplies 
purchased  for  the  Lighthouse  Service  in  a normal  year ; for  instance, 
taking  the  total  cost  for  1917,  which  was  the  last  year  for  which  we 
had  the  complete  figures 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  were  they? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $1,897,000  in  1917,  and  we  have  added  40  per  cent  to 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  an  average  increase  of  40  per  cent 
all  along  through  your  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  many  cases  the  cost  of  supplies  has  gone  up  100 
per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  And  in  some  the  increase  has  been  very  much  un- 
der 40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Coal,  for  instance,  has  increased  nearly  100  per  cent 
in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Construction  steel  has  increased  283  per  cent; 
iron  castings  72  per  cent ; coal  has  gone  up  from  $4.43  per  ton,  as  the 
average  for  bituminous  coal  in  1916,  to  from  $7  to  $8,  or  nearly 
double : anthracite  coal  has  gone  from  $6.18  per  ton  to  from  $6.90  to 
$9  per  ton;  chain,  which  is  one  of  our  largest  items,  because  we  are 
the  largest  buyers  of  chain  in  the  world,  has  gone  from  9 cents  per 
pound  to  over  20  cents  per  pound ; cotton  waste  has  increased  22  per 
cent  in  cost,  and  all  of  the  large  items  of  purchase  have  increased 
very  largely.  I question  myself  whether  40  per  cent  is  sufficient  to 
cover  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  includes  all  your  supplies. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  only  figured  that  40  per  cent  increase  on 
supplies.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  other  increases  that  we  did 
not  take  into  account  in  that  computation.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  increase  of  40  per  cent  on  supplies  rep- 
resent the  difference  between  the  expenditures  for  1917  and  your  esti- 
mate for  1919? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  difference  between  the  1917  ex- 
penditures and  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  I think  you  are  mistaken  about  that.  What  did 
you  spend  in  1917? 

Mr.  Putnam.  For  supplies  the  expenditures  were  approximated 
$1,897,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  took  40  per  cent  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  figuring  40  per  cent  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $760,000,  or  a little  less. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  $760,000  was  added  to  the  $2,915,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  added  that  to  the  appropriation  for  1918,  which 
was  $2,850,000. 

The  Chairman.  Your  appropriation  for  1917  was  $2,790,000,  and 
you  had  a deficiency  of  $125,000. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  arriving  at  this  estimate,  we  added  that  amount 
to  the  appropriation  for  1918,  which  was  $2,850,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  your  estimate  represent  a 40  per  cent 
increase  in  the  cost  of  supplies  over  the  cost  in  1917,  taking  that 
expenditure  as  a standard  for  1918,  and  taking  as  a standard  every- 
thing but  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  that  computation  we  made  no  increase  in  other 
items,  although  in  nearly  every  other  item  there  is  a very  consider- 
able increase.  There  is  a very  considerable  increase,  for  instance, 
in  the  rations  for  the  men  on  the  vessels.  We  had  to  increase  the 
vessel  ration  allowance  from  50  cents  per  day  to  60  cents  per  day  for 
the  steamers,  and  that  amounts  to  over  $50,000  in  the  Lighthouse 
Service. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  ration  allowance  of  60  cents  higher 
than  the  ration  allowance  of  other  services? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  I think  that  is  what  is  paid  by  the  Coast 
Survey. 
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The  Chairman.  It  may  be  in  your  services,  but  what  about  some 
of  the  other  services? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Navy  furnishes  the  actual  food,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  out  what  the  ration  cost  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  cost  that  much,  and  the  Army  ration 
does  not  cost  that  much. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I do  not  think  it  does,  because  they  provide  for  such 
enormous  numbers  of  men.  and  they  can  handle  them  more  economi- 
cally than  we  can  in  these  smaller  units. 

The  Chairman.  This  60  cents  would  represent  the  maximum 
allowance  of  any  service. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  you  will  find  in  the  Engineer  Service,  on  the 
river  and  harbor  boats  and  on  other  boats  of  that  character,  that  they 
are  paying  up  to  75  cents  per  day  for  rations  for  the  men  in  some 
cases.  We  have  had  difficulty  in  supplying  our  men  on  60  cents  a day 
under  present  conditions.  We  have  made  this  increase  very  gradu- 
ally and  only  when  we  had  such  demands  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary. The  increase  has  been  made  5 cents  at  a time.  We  went 
from  45  cents  to  50  cents  and  finally  to  60  cents. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  figure  40  per  cent  increase  on  rations 
and  provisions,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I beg  pardon.  We  have  included  that,  as  it  would 
come  under  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  taken  care  of  under  the  40  per 
cent  increase? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS,  INCLUDING  GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  item  of  repairs  and  improvements, 
$300,000  as  against  $230,266  for  1917.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that 
figure  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  increase  there  is  due  to  the  same  reason.  It  is 
an  increase  of  approximately  40  per  cent  in  supplies  and  labor. 
These  estimates,  of  course,  can  only  be  approximations.  There  is 
no  means  by  which  you  can  get  at  precise  figures  as  to  what  the  in- 
crease will  be  on  each  item.  These  are  based  on  the  experience  of 
previous  years  and  on  the  changes  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  spend  for  this  purpose  in  1917? 

Mr.  Putnam.  $230,266,  as  stated  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  not  that  the  fund  out  of  which  you  pay 
for  damages  from  storms? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Some  payments  from  that  item  are  for  storm  dam- 
age, but  the  larger  storm  damages  have  been  taken  care  of  by  special 
appropriations. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  not  sufficient  and  has  to  be  supple- 
mented by  separate  appropriation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  had  some  very  severe  storms, 
doing  extensive  damage. 

The  Chairman.  What  comes  out  of  this  item  generally ; what  is  it 
supposed  to  cover,  repairs  and  improvements? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  general  upkeep  of  the  whole  plant  of  the  Light- 
house Service,  light  station  and  fog  signals.  It  is  the  keeping  up  of 
all  the  lighthouses  and  all  the  keepers’  dwellings,  etc. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year  under  that 
item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  have  to  furnish  that  figure. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  help  me  for  my  next  question. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  19  districts,  each  one  of  which  is  spend- 
ing money  every  day.  One  inspector  is  located  at  Ketchikan,  an- 
other in  Honolulu,  and  another  in  San  Juan.  They  are  spending 
these  funds  constantly. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $250,000  as  a deficiency? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  for  storm  and  ice  damage. 

The  Chairman.  You  estimated  last  year  $198,500.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  going  to  spend  right  immediately  $250,000  on  re- 
pairs and  improvements  are  you  going  to  need  $300,000  next  .year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  $250,000  is  entirely  outside  of  the  general  up- 
keep of  the  Lighthouse  Service.  It  is  due  absolutely  to  the  hurricane 
on  the  Gulf  coast  and  ice  damage  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  it  gives  you  new  things  where  your 
maintenance  cost  ought  not  to  be  practically  anything  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  service  is  taken 
into  consideration  the  number  of  stations  covered  by  this  special 
appropriation  is  comparatively  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  $250,000  to  do  a great  deal  of  work 
along  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I might  as  well  state  right  now  that  the  fund  of 
$150,000  is  not  going  to  begin  to  pay  the  expenses  covered  by  the  ice 
damage  on  this  coast  during  the  last  winter. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  We  have  just  prepared  an  estimate  of  $284,- 
000  more  for  the  same  damage.  It  will  not  pay  for  half  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  depend  a great  deal  on  what  you  under- 
take to  do,  whether  you  will  undertake  to  modernize  to  the  extent  of 
practically  building  everything  new  or  whether  you  undertake  to 
just  restore. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  restore  wherever  we  can  and  build  new 
where  a station  has  been  practically  wrecked  and  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  with  the  station. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Those  houses  [indicating]  have  all  gone  since, 
and  that  is  the  present  condition. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  foundation  is  ruined  there. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  We  would  not,  I think,  replace  the  same  thing' 
as  before,  because  it  has  proven  costly,  and  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
put  that  back. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Wherever  we  can  and  the  location  warrants  we  will 
put  in  structures  that  will  not  be  wrecked  by  the  ice. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  BUOYS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  for  the  establishment  of 
buoys,  $215,150,  as  against  $83,537,  the  amount  that  you  expended  in 
1 917.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  great  increase  ? That  is  not  alto- 
gether represented  by  cost? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  expenditure  there  for  1917  was  abnormally 
low.  In  1916,  if  you  have  the  figures  before  you,  you  will  see  that 
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the  expenditures  under  that  item  were  approximately  $182,000.  It 
just  happened  that  under  that  particular  item  we  did  not  buy  as 
many  gas  buoys  in  1917 ; we  were  not  able  to  buy  them  on  account 
of  the  shortage  of  the  fund.  As  a result  we  are  running  short  of 
them.  Another  reason  for  a liberal  appropriation  under  that  head 
is  the  great  demand  to  supply  additional  gas  buoys  for  other  serv- 
ices, for  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department.  They 
have  called  on  us  to  place  many  gas  buoys.  They  have  taken  ail 
the  reserve  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  you  got  $50,000  that  you  asked  for,  and 
then  afterwards  $50,000,  and  under  the  whole  item  you  asked  for 
$2,810,000  and  were  given  $2,790,000,  and  then  you  came  back  and 
got  a deficiency  of  $125,000.  Certainly  there  was  some  reason  be- 
sides lack  of  money. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Was  not  the  deficienc}7  for  some  special  purpose? 
The  $125,000  was  a special  appropriation  for  repair  of  hurricane 
damage  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  probably  a repair  item,  but  even  leaving 
that  out  the  whole  item  was  only  cut  $50,000.  Did  you  use  it  all  for 
the  establishment  of  buoys  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  buying  of  gas  buoys  is  something  that  we  usu- 
ally postpone  until  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to  see  how 
much  we  absolutely  need  for  the  other  work,  and  if  it  looks  as 
though  we  will  have  sufficient  funds  we  buy  the  gas  buoys  to  carry 
us  the  following  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  policy  as  to  buoys;  what  do  you 
try  to  do? 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  keep  up  the  present  buoy  system  and  place  new 
buoys  where  there  is  an  imperative  demand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  stock  do  you  carry,  how  many  buoys 
have  you  in  the  service? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  are  approximately  8,000  buoys  on  station  in 
the  Lighthouse  Service  of  all  classes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  buoys  have  you  on  hand,  in  stock? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  number  of  spares  would  be  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  buoys  on  the  stations ; that  is,  one  spare  buoy  to  every  five  on  the 
stations. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  do  you  try  to  maintain? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Some  such  proportion  as  that.  It  would  be  different 
for  different  classes  of  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know,  in  point  of  fact,  whether  you  have 
£0  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I know  that  the  supply  of  buoys  is  short,  especially 
the  gas  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  How  short? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  should  have  more  than  absolutely  enough  buoys 
to  relieve  the  buoys  on  stations,  because  we  are  always  likely  to  lose 
them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  keep,  the  20  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Putman.  The  20  per  cent  of  buoys  are  used  to  relieve  buoys, 
to  bring  in  station  buoys,  and  clean  and  paint  them.  A certain  num- 
ber of  the  buoys  are  always  out  of  service  on  account  of  the  cleaning 
and  painting  work.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  to  have  some 
buoys  to  cover  possible  losses. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  buoys  do  you  expect  to  get  for 
$215,150? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I can  not  give  you  the  actual  number. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  figure  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  From  the  average  expenditures  of  the  previous 
years,  what  we  expended  for  buoys  in  1917  and  1916,  and  the  demand 
for  additional  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  way  you  make  up  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  very  largely  from  our  experience  as  to 
what  is  required  in  previous  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  a more  scientific  method  would 
be  to  know  the  number  of  buoys  you  had  in  stock,  the  number  of 
buoys  that  you  had  in  use,  and  then  to  figure  the  probable  wastage 
as  shown  from  previous  years  and  make  provisions  for  that?  • 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  a buoy  was  just  a standard  thing  like  a bucket 
or  an  ax,  that  would  be  a simple  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a little  bit  more  standard. 

Mr.  Butnam.  There  [exhibiting]  is  a diagram  showing  the  differ- 
ent types  of  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  more  types  of  axes,  but  that 
would  not  prove  that  they  could  not  be  standardized. 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  normal  times  buoys  vary  in  cost  from  $5  for 
the  small  size  wooden  spar  to  $5,000  for  the  largest  type  of  gas  buoy. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  the  best  way  for  you  to  determine 
how  much  money  you  need  for  buoys  is  to  average  what  you  have 
spent  in  past  years? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I do,  as  the  cost  of  buoyage  is  a fairly  steady 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I have  been  asking  for  and  which 
you  have  not.  These  figures  have  no  relation  to  the  total. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  figures  are  made  up  from  a general  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  on  information  received  from  the  district  offices. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  your  statement.  YYnir  original 
statement  was  that  you  made  up  the  figures  from  averaging  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  item. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I meant  to  add  to  that  taking  into  account  the 
buoys  in  the  service  at  the  time  and  the  needs  for  additional  buoys. 
I should  have  made  that  addition. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  essential  fact  for  the  moment  is  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  are  making  demands  upon  us  for  gas  buoys,  which 
are  the  most  expensive  type,  which  we  have  never  had  to  meet  before, 
calling  upon  us  for  buoys  not  for  purposes  for  which  we  establish 
them,  but  for  military  purposes  other  than  lighting.  Our  stock  of 
the  most  expensive  buoys  is  all  gone.  We  have  had  to  neglect  the  re- 
placing of  buoys  on  our  own  coast.  Some  hundreds  of  buoys  are 
needed  for  replacement. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  In  some  districts  we  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  the  buoys.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  buoys  taken  for 
the  military  service  have  been  paid  for,  but  the  requirements  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  have  necessitated  placing  many  new  gas  buoys. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  property  in  the 
service,  its  value  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  total  value  of  the  property  of  the  service? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  made  rough  estimates.  We  considered  some 
years  ago  getting  up  an  accurate  statement  of  the  valuation,  but  we 
thought  the  expense  of  getting  up  that  valuation  would  be  too  great. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  no  plan  of  annual  inventory? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  annual  inventories  of  all  the  sup- 
plies and  furnishings  of  the  service,  and  a property  record  at  every 
depot,  station,  and  vessel,  showing  costs  of  all  articles. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  a running  inventory  of  the  most  per- 
fect kind  for  every  day  in  every  warehouse  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  I had  in  mind  was  this,  running  all  through 
the  estimates  which  you  have  submitted  there  appear  items  for  re- 
pairs and  repairs  and  improvements.  Now,  if  they  were  added  to- 
gether that  would  show  what  is  being  spent  annually  in  the  way  of 
repairs  that  are  not  really  replacements,  for  which  you  always  ask 
and  get  special  funds,  and  then  if  we  knew  something  of  the  value 
of  the  property  we  would  know  something  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  service  maintains  what  I consider  a complete 
cost-keeping  system.  We  publish  in  the  annual  report  a summary, 
which  shows  the  total  amount  expended  for  repairs  and  improve- 
ments in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  May  I make  this  suggestion,  that  next  year  you 
give  us  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I should  like  to  submit  it  now  for  1917,  as  published 
here  on  pages  11  to  14  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Lighthouses.  It  is  prepared  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  present  it  earlier. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a great  deal  that  you  ought  to  be  in 
a position  to  present  with  your  hearing. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  we  knew  within  a month  when  we  were 
coming  before  the  committee,  we  could  be  prepared  with  a great  deal 
of  that  information. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  it  was  not  our  fault.  You  asked  to 
come. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  was  your  courtesy;  that  is  quite  so.  We 
know  the  actual  cost  of  every  item  of  running  every  vessel  and  every 
light  station  in  the  whole  country. 

The  Chairman.  I am  rather  surprised,  that  being  so,  that  you 
make  your  estimates  not  from  the  detailed  knowledge  that  you  have 
touching  each  branch  of  the  service,  but  you  make  them  simply  by 
averaging  what  you  have  spent, 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  cost-keeping  system  shows  exactly  what  we  have 
spent  under  each  item ; the  statement  you  have  before  you. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  is  what  it  shows,  but  I would 
not  determine  how  much  I needed  simply  by  what  I had  spent  in 
previous  years,  because  it  Avoid d Aary  too  much.  I Avould  ascertain 
hoAv  much  stock  I had  on  hand,  how  much  I would  probably  use 
during  the  year,  then  I Avould  figure  on  getting  so  much  additional, 
and  Avhen  I came  to  state  why  I wanted  so  much  money  for  a given 
purpose,  I wTould  say  that  I had  so  many  buoys,  and  I would  probably 
need  this  year  so  many  additional,  and  they  would  cost  so  much. 
Therefore  I need  such  an  amount.  I think  that  Avould  be  more  accu- 
rate than  simply  to  aAerage  up  what  I had  spent  for  buoys  for  several 
years. 
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Mr.  Putnam.  What  you  outline  is  practically  what  is  done  by  the 
service.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  each  of  the  19  lighthouse  dis- 
tricts furnishes  a statement  of  the  requirements  for  the  next  year, 
they  take  into  account  the  supplies  on  hand,  and  the  work  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  our  estimate  is  made  up  from  a study  of  the  estimates  re- 
ceived from  each  of  the  19  districts. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  different  from  your  statement  awhile 
ago.  I got  the  impression  that  what  you  did  was  simply  to  take  an 
average  of  the  various  items  here  and  that  it  was  purely  a mechanical 
thing  which  the  clerk  of  the  committee  could  do. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  estimates  are  made  up  by  compiling  all  the 
estimates  from  the  19  districts.  The  total  of  these  estimates  was 
greater  than  the  amount  submitted  here,  and  the  approximate  method 
before  described  was  used  to  scale  down  that  total. 

The  total  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  lighthouse  districts  under  “ Gen- 
eral expenses,  Lighthouse  Service,”  was  greater  than  the  amount  submitted 
here,  and  the  approximate  method  before  described  was  used  to  scale  down  that 
total. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  items  of  increase  estimated  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  under  the  appropriation,  “ General  expenses.  Lighthouse 
Service,”  due  to  the  rise  in  prices  of  supplies,  labor  and  contract  vessel  repairs : 


Quantity 

(approxi- 

mate). 


1917  price. 


1918  price. 


In- 

crease. 


Approxi- 

mate 

increase, 

total 

amount. 


Cast  iron 

Structural  steel 

Wrought  iron 

Sheet  steel 

Boiler  tubes 

Coal,  bituminous 

Coal,  anthracite 

White  zinc 

White  lead 

Red  lead 

Paints 

Linseed  oil 

Turpentine  (substitute) 

Engine  oil 

Cotton  waste 

Soap  (fresh  water) 

Manila  rope 

Kerosene 

Gasoline 

Buoys: 

First-class  can  and  nun 

Second-class  can  and  nun. . . 

Third-class  can  and  nun 

First  and  second  class  spar. 

Bell 

Gas,  type  L 

Hired  labor 

Chain 


..pounds. 

do... 

do... 

— do... 

do... 

tons. 

.♦..do... 

.pounds. 

do... 

do... 

..gallons. 

do... 

do. . . 

....do... 

.pounds. 

— do... 

do... 

..gallons. 
do... 


..each. 
..do... 
..do... 
. .do. . . 
..do... 
..do... 


Subsistence  on  vessels 

Repairs  to  vessels  (contract  work) . 


.pounds. 


150. 000 

500.000 

25. 000 

60.000 

30. 000 

60. 000 

10, 000 

36.000 

50.000 

95. 000 

50. 000 

10.000 

3,000 

20,000 

30.000 

50. 000 

30.000 

450.000 

25. 000 

50 

50 

20 

500 

10 

21 


450, 000 
1,974 
118 


$0. 035 
.0325 
.039 
.07 
.043 
5.31 
7.41 
.135 
.0907 
.0955 
1.203 
• 7& 
.32 
.30 
.11 
.055 
.15 
.1145 
.23 

200 

193 

76 

11.37 

560 

2,574 

345,000 

.089f 
i.60 


$0.06 
.1245 
.089 
.11 
.148 
8.25 
10.00 
.165 
.13 
.1225 
1.706 
1. 1348 
.50 
.63 
.1341 
.089 
.19 
.17 
.26 

414 

297 

121 

24.45 

625 

3,644 

414,000 

.205 
2.75 
V60 
565,250 


P.ct. 

72 

283 

128 

57 

245 

55 


28 

42 

55 

56 
110 

22 

65 
37 
49 
13 

107 

54 

60 

115 

12 

66 
20 

130 


Total.. 


$3, 750 

46.000 
1,250 
2,400 
3,150 

176,400 

25,900 

1,080 

1,965 

2,565 

25, 150 
3,984 
540 
6,600 
723 
1,700 
1,200 

24.975 
750 

10, 700 
5, 200 
900 
6,540 
650 

22,470 

69. 000 

51.975 

65,627 

242,250 

805,394 


1 Officers.  2 Officers,  light  vessels  only.  3 Crew.  4 Crew,  light  vessels  and  tender. 


REBUILDING  LIGHT  STATIONS,  DEPOTS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language  in  this  item  of  gen- 
eral expenses  “ rebuilding  light  stations  and  depots  and  buildings 
connected  therewith  ? ” 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Property  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  very  much  ex- 
posed to  storms,  and  damage  amounting  to  an  average  of  $100,000 
per  annum  or  upward  has  been  occasionally  sustained  from  this  cause. 
When  the  damage  in  any  one  locality  is  very  extensive  it  is  necessary 
to  ask  Congress  for  a special  appropriation  to  repair  and  rebuild  the 
nids  to  navigation  damaged  or  destroyed.  However,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  rebuilding  of  a light  station  or  depot  or  building 
connected  therewith  which  has  been  destroyed  is  urgently  needed,  not 
permitting  of  the  delay  of  securing  a special  appropriation  from 
Congress,  and  also  that  funds  may  be  spared  from  the  appropriation 
“ General  expenses,  Lighthouse  Service,”  to  accomplish  the  work. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  held  that  the  appropriation 
“ General  expenses,  Lighthouse  Service,”  does  not  contain  authority 
for  rebuilding  such  structures.  It  is  considered  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  effectively  maintaining  the  Lighthouse  Service  that  provision  for 
this  purpose  be  made  in  the  appropriation  as  recommended.  The 
effect  of  the  decision  of  the  Comptroller  is  that  when  the  dwelling  of 
a keeper  is  destroyed  we  can  not  rebuild  it  under  this  item  of  “ General 
expense,”  without  special  authority  of  Congress.  I think  that  is  a 
decision  that  interferes  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  limitation  on  it?  You  see,  if  this 
was  allowed  just  as  it  now  reads,  it  would  make  available  any  amount 
of  the  fund  for  any  purpose. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  meant  to  cover  the  case  of  a building 
that  is  blown  down. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  intention  is  to  provide  for  rebuilding  the  sta- 
tion in  a character  to  suit  the  purpose  that  existed  there  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  right  now  to  erect  outbuildings  at 
a cost  not  to  exceed  $500? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  had  the  right  to  restore  substantially  the 
same  character  of  building  destroyed  to  a limit  of  so  many  thousand 
dollars,  say,  would  not  that  take  care  of  your  situation  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  it  would. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I would  not  be  in  favor  of  a very  low  limit  on  that, 
however,  because  it  might  prevent  some  very  necessary  work.  You 
have  a good  practical  limit  on  this  in  the  fact  that  we  can  not  afford 
out  of  the  general  appropriation  to  do  very  extensive  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But,  Mr.  Putnam,  you  could  under  this  re 
place  a wooden  house  with  a concrete  one  or  you  could  replace  a con- 
crete house  with  one  made  of  hollow  tile.  That  is  not  proposed,  but 
it  ought  not  to  be  possible.  The  suggestion  of  the  chairman  is,  sub- 
stantially, that  3Tou  should  do  what  you  want  to  do ; that  is,  to  restore 
them  to  about  the  condition  they  were  before. 

The  Chairman.  I think  there  ought  to  be  enough  leeway  so  that 
in  restoring  them — where  there  has  been  complete  destruction — you 
could  modernize  them.  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  you  had  a frame 
building,  it  has  gone  down  and  you  must  built  a new  one  and  you 
can  build  it  practically  as  cheaply  out  of  brick  or  concrete,  that  you 
should  be  forced  to  build  again  of  wood,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
limitation  in  amount  so  that  the  general  character  of  the  light  should 
be  maintained. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  that  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  You  might  suggest  language  under  which  you 
think  you  could  work  and  yet  restrict  you  along  the  lines  I have 
indicated. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  be  glad  to  do  that.  If  the  limitation  were  put 
very  low,  it  might  make  the  provision  of  very  little  use. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  can  express  the  intent  more  clearly  than 
it  is  expressed  here — restore  is  a better  idea. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Of  the  same  general  character,  or  something  of  that 
kind? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I wTill  submit  something  of  that  nature. 

Note. — The  following  revised  wording  is  submitted : “ Restoring  light  stations 
and  depots  and  buildings  connected  therewith : Provided , That  such  restoration 
shall  be  limited  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  structures.” 

COMMUTATION  OF  RATIONS  FOR  WORKING  PARTIES  IN  THE  FIELD. 

The  Chairman.  “Working  parties  in  the  field.”  What  is  the 
reason  for  the  insertion  of  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  A provision  is  submitted  for  allowing  commutation 
of  rations  and  provisions  to  working  parties  of  the  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice in  the  field.  The  members  of  working  parties  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  are  furnished  their  subsistence  when  employed  away  from 
their  homes  and  stations,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  commuting  the 
allowance,  it  being  necessary  either  to  provide  subsistence  in  kind  or 
reimburse  the  individuals  for  expenditures  made  by  them  for  this 
purpose.  It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  subsisting  field  parties  and 
reduce  the  amount  of  clerical  work  in  district  offices  if  authority  for 
commuting  this  subsistence  is  granted. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  that  be  an  economical  arrangement? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  it  would,  sir,  in  some  cases.  We  do  not 
propose  always  to  use  this  method ; it  will  be  used  only  when  it  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  method.  Sometimes  a single  man  may 
be  sent  out  to  do  carpenter  work  or  repairs  at  a light  station,  and  at 
the  present  time  we  must  either  pay  his  board  bill  directly  or  we 
must  furnish  him  food  directly,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  give  him  a moderate  allowance  per  diem  and  let  him 
pay  his  own  board.  Of  course,  any  such  provision  would  be  under 
the  general  restriction  of  law  as  to  commutation  of  subsistence  which 
applies  to  the  entire  department. 

SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  in  the  way  of  in- 
creasing salaries  under  this  item,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Under  this  item  of  general  expenses  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  only  salaries  paid  under  this  item  are  the 
salaries  of  laborers  attending  post  lights  and  of  the  mechanical  force. 
A detailed  list  of  the  persons  employed  under  this  item  is  found  in 
the  Book  of  Estimates,  on  pages  780  and  781. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  about  it  ? Do  the  estimates  look 
to  an  increase? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  The  estimate  as  prepared  does  not  contemplate  any 
additional  increase  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  will  be  necessary. 

POST  LIGHTS LABORERS  IN  CHARGE  OF. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  a post  light  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  are  small  lights  maintained  on  rivers  and  in- 
terior waters,  for  instance,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers,  where 
we  have  several  thousand.  They  are  known  as  post  lights.  The 
keepers  are  paid,  on  an  average,  about  $9  a light  per  month,  and  it 
is  not  contemplated  to  make  any  increase  in  that  rate  of  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  this  langauge,  “ Laborers  in  charge  of 
post  lights,  per  annum,  $1,980.”  Unless  that  man  has  a good  many 
lights  to  attend  to  he  is  getting  a good  deal  more  than  $9  a light  per 
month. 

Mr.  Putnam.  He  is  a laborer  in  the  sixteenth  lighthouse  district 
in  Alaska,  and  he  has  charge  of  19  lights. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  next  man,  who  is  getting  $1,652. 

Mr.  Putnam.  He  is  a laborer  in  charge  of  lights  in  the  seventeenth 
lighthouse  district,  and  he  has  charge  of  12  lights  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River.  Those  laborers  in  charge  of  lights  who  appar- 
ently are  paid  the  higher  rates  are  men  who  take  care  of  a number 
of  lights,  furnish  their  own  motor  boats,  buy  their  own  gasoline,  and 
they  furnish  all  of  this  service  at  this  rate  per  light,  which  amounts 
to  a contract  system  for  maintaining  groups  of  lights,  and  it  is  much 
the  most  economical  method  of  taking  care  of  lights  of  that  char- 
acter, where  there  are  a number  of  them  in  the  same  neighborhood. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  an  item  further  down  that  I do  not  un- 
derstand. It  is  under  this  same  head  and  the  amount  carried  is  $960, 
and  then  opposite  that  is  $540.  Does  that  represent  an  increase  for 
the  same  work  or  is  that  the  maximum  and  minimum  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  the  maximum  and  minimum.  The  pay  of 
those  48  laborers  ranges  from  $540  to  $960.  They  are  men  who  take 
care  of  a number  of  lights.  In  reply  to  your  question  a while  ago, 
our  estimate  does  not  figure  on  any  increases  in  pay  for  the  mechanical 
employees  under  this  item.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  such 
increases  may  become  absolutely  necessary  before  the  year  is  out. 
In  many  cases  these  men  are  employed  in  the  vicinity  of  navy  yards, 
and  we  generally  have  to  make  our  pay  conform  to  the  rates  paid  in 
the  navy  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Where  you  have  men  employed  for  taking  care 
of  lights  on  rivers — which  is  the  only  pay  under  this  item,  as  I recall 
it,  at  least,  the  only  salaries,  because  I am  not  talking  about  wages — 
they  are  working  at  other  things,  and  this  is  simply  a side  employ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  takes  only  a part  of  their  time,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  there  will  be  any  increase  in  their  pay.  There  has 
been  no  demand  in  that  regard. 


WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  Touching  wages  you  pay  what? 
Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  to  pay  the  going  wages. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  already  figured  on  that  contingency  by 
increasing  the  cost  of  most  of  the  things  that  your  workers  are  using 
to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  But  the  wages  do  not  come  under  that  item  of  sup- 
plies; these  wages  are  in  addition  to  the  supplies  to  which  we  have 
added  40  per  cent.  These  men  are  actually  employed  and  paid  by 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  this  does  not  cover  the  wages  of  the  men 
making  those  supplies.  For  instance,  these  men  are  employed  in 
the  shops  at  the  third  lighthouse  district  depot  on  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  and  men  are  employed  in  this  and  other  districts  to  go  out 
and  do  work  at  the  various  light  stations  and  on  our  vessels.  These 
men  are  during  the  present  fiscal  year  receiving  the  5 and  10  per 
cent  increases. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  will  receive  the  flat  rate  of  $120*. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  that  will  not  apply  to  all  of  them.  As  I 
understand  it,  the  new  provision  will  not  apply  to  those  men  who 
give  part  of  their  time  to  the  work:  in  other  words,  the  post  light 
keepers,  who  now  receive  the  10  per  cent  increase,  will  lose  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  true  as  to  the  people  who  only  give 
a part  of  their  time,  but  that  is  not  true  as  to  your  regular  employees, 
such  as  blacksmiths,  boat  builders,  carpenters,  etc. 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  as  I understand  it,  they  will  receive  the  flat  rate 
per  month  instead  of  a percentage,  under  the  proposed  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  makes  a percentage,  and  the  percentage  is 
higher  for  the  lower-paid  men. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  right. 

TRAVELLING  EXPENSES  OF  TEACHERS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  KEEPERS. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  some  new  language: 

“ Hereafter  the  appropriation  4 General  expenses,  Lighthouse  Serv- 
ice,’ shall  be  available,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  for  the  payment  of  traveling  and  subsistence  expenses 
of  teachers  while  actually  employed  by  States  or  private  persons  to 
instruct  the  children  of  keepers  of  lighthouses.” 

Secretary  Kedfield.  I believe  that  applies  chiefly  to  the  Maine 
coast,  where  the  State  of  Maine  employs  traveling  school-teachers, 
and  the  idea  is  to  transport  them  on  the  tenders  and  allow  them  to 
have  their  meals. 

Mr.  Putnam.  And  pay  their  board  while  they  are  at  the  stations. 
I might  say  that  the  general  language  from  there  on  is  mainly  in  the 
nature  of  new  legislation  and  it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  But  not  this  particular  item? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  Is  that  true  of  each  of  these  items  ? 

RATIONS  FOR  LIGHT  KEEPERS. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  There  is  one  item,  however,  that  I would  like 
to  mention  particularly,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  page  625 : 

“ Hereafter  every  lighthouse  keeper  and  assistant  lighthouse 
keeper  in  the  Lighthouse  Service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  receive  one  ration  per  day,  or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Lighthouses,  commutation  therefor  at  the  rate  of  45 
cents  per  ration.*’ 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  law  gives  each  lighthouse  keeper  a ra- 
tion of  30  cents  a day.  In  the  act  of  June  12.  1917,  the  sundry  civil 
bill,  the  ration  for  men  in  the  Coast-Guard  Service  at  similar  sta- 
tions was  increased  from  30  cents  to  45  cents.  That  was  about  a 
year  ago.  Of  course,  30  cents  is  completely  inadequate  to  furnish 
food  for  any  healthy  workingman  under  present  conditions,  and  we 
are  asking  for  an  increase  to  45  cents  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
committee  put  such  an  increase  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  for  the  Coast- 
Guard  Service.  That  having  been  done,  I would  like  to  ask  your  con- 
sideration of  this  item ; that  is,  as  to  whether  it  can  not  be  included 
here  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  paying  them  under  the  present  law  only  30 
cents  a day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  we  did  do  that,  we 
should  say  that  it  shall  hereafter  be  done?  When  your  price  goes 
down,  are  we  going  to  get  a reduction  as  well  as  an  increase  when  it 
goes  up  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  make  such  a 
reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Not  if  we  once  put  in  the  word  “ hereafter.” 

Secretary  Redfield.  Why  not  put  it  during  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  no  objection  to  that. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Change  the  wording  so  as  to  make  it  apply 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  “ hereafter  ” would  make  it  a per- 
manent law. 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  may  omit  the  word  “hereafter,”  if  you  desire. 
In  view  of  the  precedent  established  for  the  Coast  Guard  Service  last 
year  it  seemed  to  me  it  would  be  proper  to  make  such  an  increase  in 
this  bill  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  what  increase  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  An  increase  of  15  cents  a day. 

The  Chairman.  I mean  what  increase  in  money  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  F or  the  whole  Lighthouse  Service  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  would  amount  to  $54.75  per  keeper  and  approxi- 
mately $90,000  for  the  whole  Lighthouse  Service. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  up  your  estimate,  did  you  figure  on 
that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  was  not  specially  figured,  but  we  would  try  to 
take  care  of  it. 


salaries  or  keepers  of  lighthouses. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  itme  is:  “For  salaries  of  not  exceeding 
1.800  lighthouse  and  fog-signal  keepers  and  laborers  tending  other 
lights  exclusive  of  post  lights,  $1,080,000.” 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  an  increase  of  $140,000  over  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  year.  The  present  average  pay  of  light  keepers 
is  about  $550,  but  under  the  law  they  may  be  paid  an  average  up  to 
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$600.  We  are  now  asking,  as  the  language  further  on  shows,  that 
that  limit  be  increased  and  that  the  limitation  be  made  $700  instead 
of  $600,  but  pending  any  such  increase  as  that  we  have  here  estimated 
for  the  present  full  legal  amount  of  $600,  the  average  pay  per  keeper, 
and  the  amount  figured  here,  $1,080,000,  is  at  the  rate  of  $600  per 
keeper. 

Ihe  Chairman.  You  never  have  during  the  entire  year  the  full 
number  of  keepers? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  there  is  usually  some  shortage.  That  is  the 
maximum  allowed  by  law,  but  we  are  generally  somewhat  under 
that. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  you  are  going  up  is  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  get  this  legislation  subsequently,  and  then  you  will  have 
money  enough  to  pay  the  increase? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  amount  figured  here  is  simply  enough  to  pay 
the  amount  now  authorized  by  law,  $600  for  the  1,800  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  expect  to  have  1,800  keepers ; you 
never  have  had  that  many  and  never  could  have.  It  is  a physical  im- 
possibility to  have  1,800  people  drawing  pay  during  the  entire  12 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  never  have  done  it  and  have  never  figured 
to  do  it  before,  and  your  estimates  show  that,  so  why  are  you  figuring 
on  doing  it  now? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  would  be  no  objection  to  cutting  that  item 
down  somewhat,  near  the  present  average  number  of  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  have  any  deficiency  in  this  item 
this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  there  will  be  no  deficiency.  We  are  well 
within  the  legal  limit  and  well  within  the  law. 

Secretary  Redfield.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  pay  is  very  small 
there  is  a constant  pressure  on  us  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  pay  for  these  keepers  is  really  absurdly 
small,  and  is  now  leading  to  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
our  force.  All  we  are  asking  now  is  to  comply  with  the  present  law. 
The  administration  of  the  service  has  been  criticized  for  not  paying 
what  the  law  now  allows. 

Secretary  Red  field.  We  have  never  paid  what  the  law  allows,  and 
we  would  have  a deficiency  if  we  went  along  on  the  basis  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  If  the  committee  wants  to  limit  this  to  the  probable 
average  number  of  keepers  as  at  present  this  amount  could  be  re- 
duced by  $50,000,  so  that  $1,030,000  would  approximately  cover  the 
present  average  number  of  keepers  at  $600  per  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course,  there  are  more  keepers  than  there 
were  last  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  number  varies  somewhat ; it  increased  due  to  the 
establishment  of  new  lights,  and  it  diminished  due  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  automatic  lights  for  the  lights  where  we  had  keepers. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  these  keepers  get  besides  their  salaries? 
They  get  a home,  do  they  not,  and  they  get  their  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  the  principal  light  stations  we  furnish  dwellings 
for  the  keepers ; we  also  furnish  them  this  30  cents  a day  subsistence 
allowance,  and  they  get  a limited  amount  of  fuel. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  get  your  increase  of  15  cents  a day,  will 
not  that  relieve  the  situation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  would  help  somewhat;  but  I do  not  think  it 
would  begin  to  meet  the  present  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  these  people  would  get,  in  addition,  $120 
a year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  would  under  this  proposed  law.  but  at  the 
present  time  they  get  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  They  would  get  $120  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  but  at  the  present  time  they  are  already  get- 
ting half  of  that  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  The  smaller-paid  people  are  getting  a great  deal 
less  than  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  smaller-paid  people  now  get  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Something  like  $4  a month  in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  proposed  law  would  grant  $10  a month. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes.  One  difficulty  we  have  had  to  meet  is  the 
comparison  between  the  pay  of  our  light  keepers  and  the  pay  of 
the  surfmen  at  Coast  Guard  stations.  In  many  cases  those  Coast 
Guard  stations  are  adjacent  to  our  lighthouses.  The  duties  are  dif- 
ferent. but  the  general  nature  and  character  of  the  work  is  not  very 
dissimilar. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  it  is  not  different.  Your  light  keeper 
does  not  have  to  be  quite  the  young  and  physically  perfect  specimen 
that  your  surf  man  must  be  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Our  light  keepers  are  called  on  for  pretty  strenu- 
ous work  at  the  principal  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes;  but  you  have  many  men  in  the  light 
service  who  could  not  qualify  in  the  surf  service  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  LTndoubtedly  so,  and  of  course  many 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  The  reverse  is  true  also. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  physically  true? 

Secretary  Redfield.  At  all  of  our  important  stations  the  men 
have  charge  of  important  mechanical  apparatus  and  expensive 
engines. 

The  Chairman.  Mentally  it  is  quite  true,  but  physically  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Putnam.  At  many  of  our  stations  our  keepers  have  to  care 
for  the  finest  optical  apparatus  and  elaborate  fog  machinery,  and 
at  many  stations  they  have  to  be  good  boatmen. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  pay  the  ration  every  day  in  the  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  every  day  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  $54  a year,  if  you  are  granted  the  increase? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  this  year  the  10  per  cent  increase  will  amount, 
on  the  average,  to  about  $60  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that,  assuming  the  additional  ration  is  granted, 
under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  there  will  be  an  increase  of  about 
$110  a year  to  your  keepers  over  what  they  are  now  receiving? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  nevertheless  I think  we  should  cer- 
tainly pay  a higher  base  pay  for  these  keepers  under  the  present 
conditions  of  employment  in  this  country.  I just  want  to  read  this 
comparison  with  the  Coast  Guard.  The  head  keepers  of  the  Coast 
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Guard  get  $1,000  a year;  No.  1 surfmen,  $840,  and  surfmen,  $780, 
Then  these  men  can  receive  up  to  40  per  cent  in  longevity  pay,  which 
may  bring  the  lower  grade  of  surfmen  up  to  very  nearly  $1,100; 
in  addition  to  that  they  get  a uniform  clothing  credit;  they  get 
rations  at  45  cents  a day  instead  of  30  cents  a day,  which  is  the 
amount  our  men  get,  and  they  have  a retirement  system. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  not  a home,  and  that  is  a big  item. 

Mr.  Putnam.  They  have  a home  for  themselves  only,  but  not  for 
their  families. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  a home,  however,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  term ; they  have  a home  where  they  sleep  when  they  are  prac- 
tically on  duty,  and  at  some  places  they  have  not  even  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  As  to  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  work  of  the  light- 
house employees  I would  say  that  in  the  last  fiscal  year  43  *of  these 
employees  were  injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  of  whom 
7 lost  their  lives;  so  the  record  shows  that  they  do  dangerous  work. 

LIGHTHOUSE  VESSELS SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  AND  CREW. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  salaries  and  wages  of 
officers  and  crews  of  light  vessels  and  lighthouse  tenders,  including 
temporary  employment  when  necessary,  $1,650,000.”  You  had  for 
the  past  year  $1,104,650.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balances 
under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Without  assistance  from  the  Navy  we  would  have 
a considerable  deficiency  in  this  item  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Putnam.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  rates  of  pay  in  the 
merchant  marine.  We  have  to  meet  those  conditions  to  some  extent. 
We  are  not  paying  now  and  have  not  paid  the  full  rates  paid  by  the 
mercantile  marine. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  limitation  on  what  you  shall  pay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  no  limitation  except  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  limitation  in  law  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  increases  have  you  made  and  what  is  the 
actual  condition  of  your  balance  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  appendix  from  my  report  gives  the 
whole  thing  in  detail.  This  shows  the  exact  conditions,  and  we  are 
now  paying  the  rates  agreed  upon  for  the  Atlantic  service. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  quite  that.  We  are  not  fully  up  to  that  rate. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  situation  is  very,  very  bad.  If  you  will 
look  at  the  table  on  page  274  of  that  report  you  will  see  just  what 
the  situation  is.  Of  seamen  we  have  had  to  engage  2,334  to  fill  576 
places,  and  taking  the  total  number,  we  have  had  to  engage  5,000  to 
fill  1,275  places.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  glance  through  that, 
you  will  find  all  of  the  details  there.  We  have  to  go  through  the  most 
extraordinary  experiences,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  our 
work  up.  In  one  case,  at  least,  we  have  had  to  bring  a vessel  back 
from  sea  because  the  entire  crew  turned  out  to  be  landsmen  who  were 
seasick  and  could  not  stay  afloat.  For  the  purposes  of  this  hearing 
and  the  other  one  we  have  compiled  these  statements.  It  is  the  most 
serious  situation  in  the  service.  If  that  could  be  made  a part  of  the 
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record  it  would  cover  the  matter  more  fully  than  it  could  be  covered 
in  any  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Secretary,  this  part 
of  the  statement  which  refers  to  the  Lighthouse  Service. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

BUREAU  OF  LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  greaest  difficulty  encountered  in  the  maintenance  of  this  service  during 
the  past  two  years  has  been  the  matter  of  the  pay  of  officers  and  crews  on  light- 
house tenders  and  light  vessels.  It  is  apparent  from  the  experience  of  these  two 
years  that  this  service  can  not  cope  with  the  existing  conditions  under  appro- 
priations which  are  based  on  abandoned  and  inadequate  pay  scales  no  longer 
in  use  anywhere. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  changes  made  in  crews  of  lighthouse 
vessels  during  the  fiscal  year  1917 : 


Author- 

ized. 

Act- 

ually 

em- 

ployed. 

Ratio 
of  per- 
sons 
per 
posi- 
tion. 

Author- 

ized. 

Act- 
. ually 
em- 
ployed. 

Ratio 
of  per- 
sons 
per 
posi- 
tion. 

Quartermasters 

104 

328 

3.2 

Stewards 

35 

59 

1.7 

Machinists 

93 

260 

2.8 

Cooks 

114 

325 

2.8 

Seamen . . 

576 

2, 334 

4. 1 

Mess  attendants 

82 

405 

4.9 

187 

789 

4.  2 

Firemen,  second  class 

84 

498 

5. 9 

Total 

1, 275 

4,999 

3.9 

The  changes  in  senior  officers  have  not  been  many,  but  those  in  junior  positions, 
such  as  second  officers  and  second  assistant  engineers  of  lighthouse  tenders  and  mates 
and  assistant  engineers  of  light  vessels,  have  been  discouragingly  numerous.  For 
example,  81  persons  filled  33  positions  of  junior  deck  officers,  and  76  persons  filled 
33  positions  of  junior  engineer  officers,  with  corresponding  ratios  of  men  per  position 
during  the  single  fiscal  year  1917  of  2.5  and  2.3,  respectively.  This  condition  is  of 
serious  importance  to  the  future  of  the  service,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events 
these  men  would  eventually  be  promoted  to  more  responsible  places,  when  the  neces- 
sary experience  in  the  manifold  duties  of  the  service  had  been  acquired. 

Many  deplorable  situations  have  arisen  in  the  past  few  years  on  account  of  insuffi- 
cient pay;  vessels  have  been  tied  up  while  urgent  work  waited,  or  have  gone  to  sea 
undermanned  or  partly  manned  by  incompetent  and  unfit  persons  at  serious  risk  to 
life  and  property.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  commendable  loyalty  and  fidelity 
to  the  service  displayed  by  the  senior  officers  of  these  vessels,  who  have  almost  uni- 
formly remained  at  their  posts  despite  these  discouraging  circumstances,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  work  accomplished  could  have  been  performed  without  some  disaster  to  vessels 
of  this  service,  or  to  merchant  vessels  by  reason  of  lighthouse  work  being  omitted  or 
improperly  executed.  As  it  is,  the  annual  relief  of  buoys,  a vital  obligation  of  the 
service,  strictly  required  by  its  regulations,  has  been  falling  behind,  and  this  condi- 
tion will  speedily  become  acute  and  dangerous  if  not  remedied  at  an  early  date. 
For  example,  in  the  calendar  year  1915  it  was  not  possible  to  relieve  148  buoys;  in 
1916,  the  corresponding  figure  was  336;  and  in  1917  the  number  will  probably  be  much 
larger. 

The  inconvenience  of  operating  with  insufficient  crews  and  constantly  changing 
personnel  to  whom  the  duties  were  new  has  been  embarrassing  to  the  service,  causing 
a serious  handicap  to  efficient  work,  due  to  constantly  breaking  in  green  men  of  the 
low  grade  obtainable  for  the  wages  paid.  By  various  makeshifts  the  vessels  have 
been  kept  in  commission  except  for  relatively  short  periods,  and  have  performed  such 
work  as  possible  with  the  number  and  character  of  men  obtainable.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loss  of  time  due  to  delay  in  obtaining  men  and  doing  the  work  with  short 
crews  has  caused  a decrease  in  efficiency  as  to  amount  of  work  done  of  at  least  20  per 
cent  during  the  past  year,  not  taking  into  consideration  the  loss  due  to  the  inferior 
conditions  in  which  vessels  are  maintained,  or  the  hazard  of  attempting  to  proceed 
with  dangerous  duties  short-handed  and  with  an  inefficient  force.  As  the  total  annual 
operating  expense  of  light  vessels  is  about  $1,750,000,  the  direct  financial  loss  may  be 
set  at  about  $350,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1917.  A most  disturbing  aspect  as  to  the 
future  is  disclosed  by  recent  inspections  of  vessels,  which  plainly  show  that  a general 
deterioration  in  upkeep  has  been  suffered  during  the  past  two  years  from  this  cause. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  employment  of  incompetent  crews  has  caused  a large  loss 
to  the  Government,  due  wholly  to  the  lower  wages  paid  on  lighthouse  vessels  as  com- 
pared with  the  merchant  marine. 

The  department  has  been  fully  aware  of  these  conditions,  which  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  service,  and  which  have  been  encountered  with  equal  force  by  other 
maritime  services  of  the  Government.  The  matter  has  been  given  close  attention,  by 
the  appointment  of  a departmental  marine  board  to  consider  such  problems,  and  in 
urging  the  necessity  for  greater  appropriations.  The  5 and  10  per  cent  increase  author- 
ized by  Congress  has  of  course  been  helpful  but  is  quite  insufficient  to  establish  pay 
scales  which  will  obtain  the  proper  class  of  seafaring  men. 

In  developing  the  detailed  estimates  prepared  for  submission  to  Congress,  the  figures 
have  been  based  on  the  agreement  already  cited,  which  was  the  result  of  negotiations 
between  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  representatives  of  both  employees  and  employers,  which  fixed  a wage  scale  to 
remain  in  force  until  a year  after  the  war  ends.  The  details  of  this  agreement  were 
published  in  the  Official  Bulletin,  issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
on  August  11,  1917,  and  have  recently  been  applied  to  the  Lighthouse  Service  by 
authority  of  the  department.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  the  estimate 
as  submitted  be  enacted  into  law,  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  service  may  be  con- 
tinuously and  properly  carried  out. 

DEFICIENCY  TO  BE  PAID  BY  NAVY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  have  here  the  same  situation  . 
that  developed  in  connection  with  the  item  for  general  expenses,  and 
that  is  that  under  the  situation  that  now  confronts  the  service,  a 

§art  of  it  being  with  the  Navy  and  they  being  willing  to  pay  any 
eficiency,  and  as  they  are  required  by  law  to  pay  the  deficiency,  it 
is  only  a matter  of  bookkeeping  to  determine  how  much  you  shall 
make  this  estimate.  We  would  like  to  have  some  sort  of  understand- 
ing, if  possible,  as  to  what  the  practice  is  going  to  be  touching  the 
handling  of  these  two  items. 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  item  includes  also  all  of  the  light  vessels,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  tenders  which  have  not  been  transferred. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  you,  you  ask  both  under  general 
expenses,  and  under  this  item  for  all  the  money  that  you  think  is 
requisite  for  the  service,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  a part  of  it  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  with  the  idea  that  under  the  law  as  it  stands, 
it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  we  shall  operate  our  service  so 
far  as  we  can,  and  we  are  estimating  for  the  operation  of  the  service, 
including  the  part  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  this  is  for  the  operation 
of  the  service  so  far  as  the  funds  are  available,  and  we  are  only  to 
call  upon  the  Navy  to  make  up  any  deficiency. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  appropriation  should  not  prove  sufficient, 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Navy  end  of  it  should  not  be  paid  out 
of  this  fund  so  as  not  to  create  a deficiency  there,  and  is  there  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  handled  in  such  a way  that  you  can 
present  whatever  deficiency  may  arise  in  connection  with  this  item  ? 
Otherwise,  we  have  no  way  of  checking  this  matter  at  all.  You 
can  pay  what  you  please  now. 

Mr.  Putnam.  To  meet  this  situation,  the  following  is  submitted. 
In  presenting  this  item  now  under  consideration  by  the  committee, 
it  is  the  understanding  and  it  is  the  intention  to  allot  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  funds  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  to  the  portion 
of  the  service  transferred  to  the  Navy  and  the  portion  remaining  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  proper  proportions,  according  to 
the  expenditures  for  those  portions  in  previous  years,  and  to  submit 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  payment  only  such  deficiencies  as  arise 
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in  connection  with  the  portions  of  the  Lighthouse  Service  that  have 
been  so  transferred  to  the  Navy,  and  in  case  a deficiency  arises  in 
the  remaining  part  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  it  is  the  intention  to 
submit  the  matter  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  it  being  generally  understood  that  all 
allotments  are  to  be  made  with  the  idea  of  not  creating  a deficiency 
in  either  branch. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  generally  understood  that  all  allotments 
are  to  be  made  with  the  view  of  operating  the  service  throughout  the 
entire  fiscal  year,  and  these  estimates  have  been  submitted  with  that 
intention. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  a few  moments  ago  you  read  into 
the  record  a statement  touching  the  arrangement  of  salaries  that  had 
been  entered  into  in  connection  with  the  Lighthouse  Service — that  is, 
covering  the  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  crews.  Now,  can  you 
supply  for  the  record  a comparative  statement  as  to  the  increase  that 
will  result  from  this  agreement  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I could  give  you  a brief  statement  in  regard  to  that 
right  now.  The  actual  increase  in  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  pay  of 
the  vessels  was  approximately  1310,000. 

The  Chairman.  I want  it  in  a little  more  detail  than  that.  The 
Secret  aiy  has  submitted  an  agreement  that  has  been  entered  into 
touching  the  pay  of  officers  and  crews  on  the  lighthouse  vessels,  and 
I want  with  that  statement  another  statement  showing  what  increase 
that  has  been  made  over  the  wages  you  were  paying  prior  to  entering 
into  that  agreement. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  supply  that. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  increases  made  in  rates  of  pay  on  vessels  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  in  the  past  year,  from  the  rates  in  the  spring  of  1917  to  the  present. 
The  agreement  referred  to  by  the  Secretary  between  the  shipping  and  seamen’s 
interests  covered  only  a few  of  the  ratings  in  crews,  and  the  appropriations  have  not 
permitted  fully  applying  these  rates  and  conditions  to  all  vessels  of  the  Lighthouse 
Service  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  The  statement  also  shows  the  increases  in 
personnel  on  the  vessels  during  the  same  peridd.  The  rates  of  pay  on  the  Pacific 
coast  have  uniformly  been  higher  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  which  the  above- 
mentioned  agreement  particularly  applied.  The  rates  of  pay  as  given  for  1917  are 
prior  to  certain  increases  made  toward  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year. 

LIGHTHOUSE  TENDERS. 


Employees. 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions. 

Pay, 

1917. 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions. 

Present 

pay. 

Increase 
number 
of  posi- 
tions. 

Captains,  masters,  and  mates 

6 

$2, 220 
2, 100 

11 

$2, 340 
2, 280 
2,160 
1,920 

7 

2 

17 

1,980 

1,800 

18 

10 

1 

10 

1, 500 

1 

1,740 

4 

1,380 

1,320 

1 

1,620 

1,500 

3 

8 

16 

1,200 
1, 140 

6 

1, 440 
1,380 

7 

32 

1.080 

* 3 

1,320 

6 

1,020 

16 

1,260 

12 

960 

27 

1,200 
1, 140 
1,080 

6 

900 

11 

1 

Total 

121 

122 

1 

53713—18 18 
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LIGHTHOUSE  TENDERS-Continued. 


Employees. 


Number 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Pay, 

1917. 


Number 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Present 

pay. 


Increase 
number 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Chief  engineers  and  engineers  and  assistants . 


Total. 
Seamen 


Total.. 
Firemen 


Total 

Stewards,  cooks,  and  mess  attendants . 


Total 

Radio  operators 

Total 

Quartermasters. 


Total. 
Machinists. . 


SI,  800 
1,680 
1,620 
1,500 
1,380 
1,320 
1,200 
1,140 
1,040 
1,020 
960 
900 
840 
780 


780 

720 

660 

600 

540 

480 

420 


720 

660 

600 

540 

480 

420 

360 


900 

840 

780 

720 

540 

660 

000 

480 

420 

360 

300 


SI, 920 
1,860 
1,800 
1,680 
1,620 
1,440 
1,380 
1,320 
1,260 
1,200 
1,140 
960 


1,260 

1,200 

1,020 

900 


780 

720 

660 

600 


780 

720 

660 

600 

540 


780 

720 

660 

600 

540 


1,140 

1,044 

900 

840 

780 

720 

660 

600 

540 

480 

420 

360 

300 


Total. 
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LIGHT  VESSELS. 


Employees. 


Number 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Pay, 

1917. 


Numbea 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Present 

pay. 


Increase 
number 
of  posi- 
tions. 


Total . . 


Total 

Engineers  and  assistants.. 


Firemen  . 


Total. 

Shipkeepers. 

Total . 
Machinists. . 


$1,380 

1,320 

1,308 

1,200 

1,080 

1,020 

960 

900 

780 

720 


1,020 

1,008 

960 

900 

840 

720 

660 

600 

540 


1,260 

1,200 

1,140 

1,080 

1,020 

1,008 

960 

900 

840 

720 

660 


960 

600 


720 

600 

540 


600 

540 

480 

450 

420 

360 


660 

540 

480 

450 


81,560 

1,380 

1,320 

1,260 

1,140 

1,080 

960 

900 


1,200 

1,140 

1,080 

1.020 

960 

840 

780 

720 


1,440 

1.320 

1.260 

1)200 

1,140 

1,080 

1,020 

960 

900 

840 


1.140 

780 


720 

660 

600 


660 

600 

540 


660 

600 

540 


720 

660 


The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  stated  what  you  estimate  the 
deficiency  is  going  to  be  in  this  item  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  expect  to  call  on  the  Navy  for  about  $160,000 
under  this  item  this  year. 
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The  Chairman.  So  you  figure  that  your  total  expenditures  will 
be  approximately  $1,265,000? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  that  increase  due  to  this  increase 
in  wages  and  to  what  extent  is  it  due  to  an  increase  of  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  estimating  here  for  a material  increase  of 
personnel  on  our  vessels,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  talking  about  next  year,  but  we  are 
still  talking  about  this  year. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  increase  in  personnel  this  year  has  been  small. 
I will  be  glad  to  put  that  information  in  the  record.  We  are  asking 
here  for  a further  increase  in  personnel.  (See  p.  753.) 

INCREASE  IN  PERSONNEL  AND  PAY. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  do  you  expect  to  make  in  the 
personnel  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  asking  for  a considerable  increase  in  personnel 
this  year.  I consider  that  the  lighthouse  vessels  are  distinctly  under- 
manned as  compared  with  other  Government  vessels.  This  situation 
has  become  more  acute  since  we  have  not  been  able  to  employ  as 
efficient  men  as  we  used  to  have.  The  fact  that  we  can  not  get  as 
effective  crews  increases  the  necessity  for  more  men. 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  you  have  increased  their  pay,  will  you 
not  be  able  to  get  better  crews  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I fear  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  should  we  increase  the  pay? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  not  getting  as  efficient  seamen  now  for  $60 
on  this  coast  as  we  used  to  get  for  $30.  Two  days  ago  I got  a telegram 
from  Norfolk,  from  the  captain  of  the  tender  Orchid,  saying  that  he 
had  but  two  seamen  left  on  that  vessel  out  of  a regular  complement 
of  nine  sailors. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  is  a war  feature.  We  are  running  up 
against  the  bonuses  paid  on  trans-Atlantic  service.  The  bonuses  are 
pretty  large.  They  are  leaving  for  the  bonuses.  That  is  the  prac- 
tical situation. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  some  figures  that  I would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  in  connection  with  this  item.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $545,350 
in  the  item  for  salaries  and  wages  of  officers  and  crews  of  vessels,  etc., 
$21,060  is  for  crews  of  additional  vessels.  There  are  two  vessels 
under  construction,  and  there  is  one  vessel  now  being  operated  by 
the  engineers  which  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Lighthouse  Service; 
$349,720  is  for  increase  of  pay  over  the  total  amount  paid  in  1917. 
That  only  a little  more  than  covers  the  actual  increase  already  made 
to  date  this  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  present  pay  of  officers  and  crews  on  lighthouse 
vessels  is  at  an  annual  rate  of  $310,770  more  than  the  appropriation, 
but  those  rates  have  not  applied  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mean  that  there  will  be  a still  further  increase 
in  pay  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  estimated  only  in  a small  amount. 

Secretary  Red  field.  This  present  rate  of  pay  has  just  been  en- 
tered upon,  and  has  been  in  effect  for  only  a part  of  the  year. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Assuming  that  the  fiat  increase  of  $120  per  year 
goes  through,  do  you  mean  to  give  to  these  employees  who  will  get 
the  $120  per  year  increase  an  increase  in  addition  to  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  In  all  of  our  adjustments  of  pay  we  have  taken  into 
account  the  percentage  increases  made  by  Congress.  When  Congress 
allowed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  pay  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  vessels  that  was  taken  into  account  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  assume  that  the  increase  of  $120  per  year 
will  apply  to  all  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  I understand  that  it  will  apply  to  the 
crews  of  our  vessels,  except  I think  there  is  some  provision  covering 
people  who  received  an  increase  in  the  previous  year,  and  I am  afraid 
that  that  will  lead  to  some  complications  in  our  service,  because  some 
will  receive  the  increase  and  some  will  not. 

This  also  provides  for  additional  positions  and  increase  of  comple- 
ments on  Lighthouse-Service  vessels,  $174,570,  which  would  add 
about  275  persons  on  the  120  vessels  of  the  service.  The  vessels  in 
this  service  as  compared  with  other  Government  vessels  have  been 
undermanned  and  the  work  is  of  an  unusually  difficult  character. 
The  men  not  only  have  to  act  as  the  crews  of  the  vessels,  but  they 
have  to  handle  buoys,  and  in  landing  supplies  at  the  light  stations, 
they  handle  the  coal  and  supplies,  often  taking  them  ashore  in 
difficult  positions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Very  laborious  and  dangerous  work. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I think  there  is  no  other  class  of  vessel  work  which 
is  so  difficult,  dangerous,  and  laborious  as  the  work  of  the  crews 
on  the  lighthouse  tenders. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  might  be  proper  to  state  that  Cross  Rip 
lightship  was  carried  off  by  the  ice  in  February. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  large  a boat  was  that? 

Secretary  Redfield.  A crew  of  six  persons.  Fortunately,  some  of 
them  were  ashore  on  leave. 

Mr.  Mondell.  She  has  not  been  heard  from  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No,  sir.  A piece  of  her  rudder  was  found, 
that  is  all.  Several  years  ago  we  had  a similar  case  off  Buffalo  on 
Lake  Erie,  the  ship  went  to  the  bottom  with  every  living  soul. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  conditions  of  war  make  it  peculiarly  important 
that  you  should  carry  full  crews  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I consider  the  Lighthouse  Service  one  of  the  neces- 
sary defensive  services  in  time  of  war,  and  the  aids  to  navigation  and 
buoys  should  be  kept  up  in  an  efficient  manner.  These  vessels  are 
not  only  doing  the  lighthouse  work,  but  they  are  doing  a large  amount 
of  work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  in  addition. 

Included  in  the  amount  for  additional  positions  is  $14,000  for  18 
radio  operators  made  necessary  by  legislation  last  year,  which  pro- 
vides for  putting  radio  apparatus  on  all  the  larger  tenders. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  provided  those  operators  as  yet? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  The  apparatus  has  not  been  installed  ex- 
cept on  a few. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  to  get  them  by  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  ? 
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Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir.  The  Navy  Department  has  for  some  time 
had  in  hand  the  furnishing  the  apparatus  for  the  tenders,  and  that 
work  is  well  under  way  now. 

The  condition  of  a shorthanded  crew  on  a vessel  is  a condition  of 
great  extravagance  and  inefficiency.  It  leads  to  a distinct  loss  in 
operating  the  tenders.  It  costs  $1,750,000  a year  to  operate  the 
tenders,  and  assuming  that  a vessel  which  is  shorthanded,  with  only 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a crew,  loses  20  per  cent  of  her  efficiency,  which 
is  a very  moderate  estimate,  that  would  mean  a loss  of  $350,000  a 
year.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  our  tenders  have  lost  nearly  that 
much  in  the  last  year  on  account  of  shorthandedness  and  inefficiency 
of  the  crews. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  In  other  words,  you  pay  for  the . vessel's 
maintenance  and  do  not  get  the  work  out  of  her. 

INSPECTORS,  CLERKS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Inspectors,  clerks,  and  so  forth: 
For  salaries  of  17  lighthouse  inspectors,  and  of  clerks  and  other  au- 
thorized permanent  employees  in  the  district  offices  and  depots  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  exclusive  of  those  regularly  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  Washington,  D.  C.,”  $391,000  as  against 
$380,000.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  an  increase  of  $11,000;  $6,000  is  required  to 
make  up  a deficiency  in  the  present  appropriation,  and  $5,000  is  for 
additional  clerks  and  draftsmen.  There  is  not  an  actual  deficiency, 
but  the  situation  is  that  the  salaries  of  the  positions  now  authorized 
under  this  appropriation  amount  to  $399,000  a year,  or  $19,000  more 
than  the  appropriation.  There  have  been  enough  vacancies  during 
the  year  to  more  than  offset  that  amount.  We  will  not  actually 
exceed  the  available  approrpiation,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  make 
a few  increases  in  pay  and  to  add  some  additional  positions  which 
brings  our  authorized  schedule  at  the  time  above  the  appropriation. 

INCREASES  IN  PAY  AND  PERSONNEL. 

The  Chairman.  What  increases  of  pay  have  you  made  and  what 
increases  in  personnel,  and  why  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a complete  statement  on  page  631. 

The  Chairman.  Please  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I can  put  that  in  the  record;  I have  not  a summary. 

Note. — An  increase  of  $11,000  over  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1918  is 
submitted,  consisting  of  the  following: 


To  make  up  present  deficiency $6, 000 

Additional  clerks  and  draftsmen 5, 000 

Total 11,000 


The  item  of  $5,000  is  occasioned  by  the  general  growth  of  the  service  in  order  that 
the  technical  and  clerical  work  of  the  district  offices  may  be  dispatched  promptly. 
About  five  positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  $900  to  $1,500  per  annum  will  be  thus 
provided  for. 

The  following  statement  shows  increases  and  decreases  of  annual  base  pay  under 
the  appropriation  “Salaries,  Lighthouse  Service”  which  have  been  made  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  and  positions  added  and  discontinued: 
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Position. 

Lighthouse  district. 

Former 

pay. 

Present 

pay. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Per 

Per 

annum. 

annum. 

First 

$180 

$240 

$60 

Third 

1,860 

2, 040 

180 

600 

660 

60 

do 

1,500 

1,620 

120 

Do 

1,620 

1,740 

120 

Do 

do 

1,200 

1,320 

120 

720 

840 

120 

do 

660 

780 

120 

do 

780 

840 

60 

Do. 

do 

780 

840 

60 

Do 

do 

780 

840 

60 

Telephone  operator 

do 

1 720 

720 

Scientific  assistant 

do 

i 2, 400 

2,400 

Assistant  superintendent 

Fourth. 

1 1, 740 

1,740 

Assistant  depot  keeper 

Fifth 

780 

840 

60 

Watchman 

do 

600 

660 

60 

Foreman 

do 

1,560 

1,500 

$60 

Do 

do 

1,500 

(2) 

1,500 

Draftsman 

do 

i 1,560 

1,560 

Clerk 

do 

1 1,000 

1,000 

Do 

Seventh 

900 

960 

60 

Superintendent 

Eighth 

2, 100 

2, 220 

120 

Assistant  superintendent 

do 

1,620 

1,800 

180 

Do 

Tenth 

1,680 

1,800 

120 

Depot  keeper 

Twelfth 

600 

(2) 

600 

Foreman 

do 

1,320 

1,620 

1 300 

Assistant  superintendent 

Sixteenth 

1,680 

1,800 

120 

Foreman 

do 

i 1,500 

1,500 

Assistant  foreman 

Seventeenth 

1,980 

2. 100 

120 

11, 140 

2, 160 

1 New.  2 Discontinued. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  a number  of  temporary  increases,  averag- 
ing about  $10  a month,  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  which  terminate  on  June 
30. 


The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  an  increase  of  two  superin- 
tendents over  1917;  that  is,  10,  whereas  you  formerlv  had  8 at 
$2,400  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  cover  an  increase  of  pay  of  one  superintendent 
from  $2,280  to  $2,400,  and  one  from  $2,100. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Because  certain  of  these  men  are  very  valuable  and 
we  have  had  a great  number  of  resignations. 

The  Chairman.  You  just  increase  the  salary  whenever  a fellow 
kicks  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir;  we  only  increase  them  when  we  find  it 
necessary  to  meet  the  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Whenever  he  says  he  is  going  to  quit,  you  increase 
his  compensation? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Unfortunately,  we  do  not  usually  increase  the 
compensation  until  after  they  have  gone,  and  then  we  have  difficulty 
in  filling  their  positions.  The  increases  under  this  appropriation 
have  been  small;  the  increase  in  the  estimate  is  mainly  due  to  the 
need  of  some  additional  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Why  the  necessity  of  an  increase?  This  man  is 
not  a low-grade  official;  he  gets  $2,280  as  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Putnam.  Those  superintendents  are  civil  engineers;  they  are 
trained,  well-educated  men.  That  pay  is  quite  small  for  the  nature 
of  the  services  that  they  are  called  upon  to  perform.  They  are  the 
men  who  plan  the  construction  and  repair  work. 
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The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  pay  the  assistant  superintendent 
$2,400,  which  is  more  than  you  pay  the  other  superintendents.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  one  assistant  superintendent  who  is  paid 
$2,400.  He  is  in  the  third  lighthouse  district,  which  is  the  largest 
district  and  where  we  have  the  main  depot  and  supply  station  on 
Staten  Island.  The  position  of  assistant  superintendent  in  that 
district  is  equal  in  importance  to  the  superintendent  in  the  other 
districts. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  has  the  superintendent  been  in  the  ser- 
vice whose  salary  you  contemplate  increasing  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Well,  these  increases  have  not  been  made  with  a 
view  to  particular  persons;  they  have  been  made  to  meet  the  general 
situation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I thought  you  said  in  answer  to  a question  that 
this  particular  increase  was  intended  for  a specific  person  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  not  in  mind  now  who  it  was  intended  for. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  what  you  can  pay  those 
people  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  The  pay  of  these  people  is  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  the  pay  is  subject  to  his  approval. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  your  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  true  of  any  of  the  force  here  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  I know  that. 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  practically  true  of  the  entire  outside  service. 
The  only  salaries  that  are  fixed  by  law  are  those  of  the  inspectors 
themselves.  Of  course,  those  salaries  control  to  some  extent  all  the 
other  salaries,  because  they  are  the  men  in  charge  of  the  districts. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  way  we  can  keep  you  from  increasing 
the  compensation  is  to  refuse  to  give  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I have  been  criticised  in  our  service  for  not  meeting 
the  conditions  as  to  the  need  of  more  pay. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the  people  in  this  service  that 
the  Government  is  asking  thrift,  economy,  and  retrenchment  of  its 
citizens,  and  that  it  can  afford  to  practice  what  it  preaches  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  need  to  be  given  for  the  force 
that  you  now  have  at  the  same  pay  ? Please  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  force  we  now  have,  if  we  continue  them  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  would  amount  to  $399,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  keep  the  whole  force  during 
the  whole  year.  What  we  want  to  give  you  is  just  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  prevent  the  increases  that  you  seem  to  be  con- 
stantly making  both  in  numbers  and  in  salaries,  because  you  have  not 
given  us  a reason  as  to  the  increase  in  number  and  your  statement 
as  to  why  you  increase  the  salaries  is  not  sufficiently  persuasive  to 
control. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  amount  of  our  present  authorized  force,  allowing 
for  lapses,  would  come  somewhere  near  the  estimate  which  we  have 
submitted  here,  $391,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  get  along  with  $380,000  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  will  do  our  best. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  actually? 

Mr.  Putnam.  This  fiscal  year;  yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  are  not  going  to  have  a deficiency  in  an 
item  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No,  sir.  We  do  not  expect  to.  We  expect  to  com- 
plete the  year  with  this  appropriation.  We  have  had  an  unusual 
number  of  vacancies  on  account  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
country.  A great  many  of  the  people  have  left  us.  It  has  been  an 
abnormal  year  in  that  respect.  That  item  is  not  affected  at  all  by 
this  relation  with  the  Navy  Department. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  That  is  the  reason  you  have  no 
deficiency. 

REPAIRS  AND  PROTECTION,  AIDS  TO  NAVIGATION,  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  have  a supplemental  item  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  department  and  approved  by  the  President  and 
which  is  on  its  way,  “For  repairs  and  protection  to  light  stations 
and  aids  to  navigation,  including  structures  connected  therewith, 
in  the  third  lighthouse  district,  $284,000.”  This  item  is  to  pro- 
vide for  placing  proper  riprap  protection  around  the  numerous 
lighthouses  in  the  third  district,  which  stand  out  in  the  water 
and  which  are  subjected  to  severe  ice  damage.  The  matter  has 
been  brought  up  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  year  when  there  was  a great  deal  of  damage  done  by  the  ice. 
We  believe  by  protecting  these  expensive  water  stations  by  riprap- 
ping we  can  avoid  a part  of  this  damage  in  the  future.  I have  some 
photographs  which  I should  like  to  show  you.  The  first  photograph 
shows  the  damage  to  one  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  past  year  by  ice. 
The  second  photograph  shows  the  method  of  riprapping  around  one 
of  the  lighthouses  in  New  York  Harbor.  We  find  that  method  of 
riprapping  is  most  effective  in  preventing  damage  to  the  lighthouses 
by  ice.  The  third  photograph  is  an  example  of  the  result  of  that 
method  of  riprapping  showing  a beacon  in  Newark  Bay  which  was 

Protected  riprapping  and  the  ice  piled  up  high  around  the  beacon, 

ut  it  went  through  last  winter  without  serious  damage. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  these  cases  were  there  where  there 
has  been  any  serious  damage  during  the  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  were  quite  a number  of  stations  damaged 
during  the  past  winter.  This,  however,  is  not  to  repair  damage 
done,  but  it  is  to  protect  the  stations  from  damage  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  it  is,  but  if  they  went  through  the 
past  winter  they  are  very  apt  to  go  through  any  winter  that  happens 
to  be  around  here  for  some  days. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  service  suffered  a damage  of  over  $500,000. 
The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  you  never  had  a winter  that 
touched  it  in  severity  in  my  experience. 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  was  perhaps  $75,000  or  $80,000  damage  done 
in  this  particular  district. 

The  Chairman.  Provision  has  been  made  for  repairing  that? 
Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  for  preventing  future  damage  of 
this  character. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  figure  on  this  amount  of  money  ? 
Mr.  Putnam.  The  detailed  statement  accompanies  the  estimate. 
The  amount  for  each  lighthouse  is  shown  here.  There  are  39  sta- 
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tions  included  in  this  list,  including  some  of  the  most  important 
lighthouses  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  New  York  Harbor. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  stations  that  you  have  already 
secured  money  to  fix  up,  are  you  including  them  again? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  no  work  duplicated  in  the  two  estimates. 
The  estimate  for  repairing  the  ice  damage  is  simply  to  make  good 
damage  already  done;  this  is  for  protection  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  But  in  doing  that  you  figured  on  making  that 
good  so  it  would  not  occur  again  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  did  not  figure  on  putting  the  riprap  around  the 
stations;  that  was  not  included  in  the  ice-damage  estimate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  placing  of  riprap  around  these  structures  that 
have  been  injured  is  not  in  all  cases  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  one  of  the  most  economical  methods.  That 
kind  of  a station  [indicating]  built  on  iron  piles  is  particularly  subject 
to  damage  by  the  ice,  because  the  ice  freezes  around  the  piles,  and 
the  ice  pressure  breaks  them  off.  A caisson  structure  like  that 
[indicating]  put  down  on  the  bottom,  sunk  into  sand,  and  filled  with 
concrete  makes  a much  more  substantial  building  against  the  ice 
than  this  type  [indicating].  It  is  also  more  expensive.  Such  a sta- 
tion [indicating]  may  cost  $200,000.  This  whole  estimate  for  riprap 
protection  at  39  stations  might  not  be  more  than  the  cost  of  replacing 
one  of  these  caisson  lighthouses. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  any  caisson  lighthouse  de- 
stroyed ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  None  has  been  destroyed.  Quite  a number  have 
been  injured  by  the  iron  plating  around  the  caisson  being  cracked 
or  broken.  There  will  be  considerable  of  that  kind  of  repair  work 
to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  details  here  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes,  sir;  I can  file  this  statement  for  the  record,  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  had  the  winter 
ice  damage  in  the  Chesapeake  that  you  have  had  this  year? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I doubt  whether  the  Lighthouse  Service  ever  had  as 
much  damage  in  one  winter  as  we  have  had  the  past  winter.  Of 
course,  there  have  not  been  as  many  aids  before  to  look  after;  prob- 
ably the  last  severe  winter  may  be  back  a good  many  years  before 
there  were  so  many  lights  and  buoys  to  be  given  attention. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  boundary  of  the  third  lighthouse 
district  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  practically  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Delaware  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  only  make  provision  for  repairing 
in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  principal  ice  damage  has  been  in  the  third 
lighthouse  district,  which  is  covered  here,  and  the  fifth  lighthouse 
district,  which  is  Chesapeake  Bay  and  to  the  south  beyond  Cape  Look- 
out. It  has  not  been  considered  economical  to  attempt  to  put  riprap 
protection  at  all  the  stations  in  the  fifth  district.  The  danger  from 
ice  damage  is  much  less  in  the  southern  latitudes  than  in  the  third 
district,  where  we  have  heavy  ice  almost  every  year.  For  that 
reason  it  is  considered  more  economical  to  replace  some  of  the  less 
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important  lighthouses  when  they  are  destroyed  than  to  put  sufficient 
riprap  around  all  of  those  stations  to  protect  them. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  your  figures  for  riprap  vary  from  $7 
down  to  $1.50.  Have  you  checked  any  of  these? 

Mr.  Putnam.  Yes;  that  has  all  been  carefully  checked.  The 
variation  there  is  due  to  the  locality,  and  the  difficulty  in  getting 
rock  to  various  places.  The  cost  of  riprap  work  varies  considerably. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  rock  would  be  carried  by  vessels,  would 
it  not  ? 

Mr  Putnam.  Yes,  sir  : I think  that  at  practically  all  of  those  sta- 
tions the  rock  will  be  placed  from  barges. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  place  where  the  haul  is  so  long  and 
the  time  consumed  in  doing  the  work  so  great  as  to  warrant  a differ- 
ence from  $7  to  $1.50? 

Mr  Putnam.  Yes;  I think  there  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  Sand 
Island,  about  which  we  were  speaking  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Take  some  of  the  cases  right  here.  I find  Little 
Gull  Island.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Putnam.  That  is  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  take  $7  to  riprap  there  as  against 
$1.50  at  the  breakwater  at  Seabrook,  Conn.? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  location  of  those  two 
points.  Little  Gull  Island  is  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Long  Island 
and  is  an  exposed  location,  while  the  Seabrook  breakwater  is  near  to 
a protected  harbor  and  is  not  a very  exposed  place. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  talking  about  the  nature  of  the  riprap, 
but  I am  talking  about  the  cost  of  putting  it  there. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  cost  varies  with  the  location. 

The  Chairman.  I can  not  see  why  a water  carry  should,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  differe  to  the  extent  of  $5.50  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  It  is  not  a question  of  distance  only,  it  is  a question 
of  the  exposed  location.  At  some  of  these  exposed  stations  a barge 
may  lose  a great  deal  of  time;  there  may  be  days  when  the  rock  can 
not  be  carried  there,  and  when  they  can  not  work  at  the  station  at  all ; 
whereas  at  the  Seabrook  breakwater,  which  is  near  a harbor,  they  can 
work  under  almost  any  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  advisability  of  doing 
this  work  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  You  mean  by  our  own  labor  and  not  by  contract  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  Lighthouse  Service  does  a great  deal  of  work  by 
day  labor  with  our  own  equipment.  On  practically  every  piece  of 
work  we  undertake  we  figure  which  will  be  the  more  economical 
method  to  do  it — by  our  own  employees  or  by  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I can  not  help  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
the  $7  is  grossly  extravagant  if  your  other  figures  are  reasonable. 

Mr.  Putnam.  The  question  of  quantity  also  comes  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  there  is  enough  difference 
in  the  quantity  to  cause  this  variation  in  the  figures.  Let  us  examine 
into  that.  One  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  riprap  at  Little  Gull 
Island,  at  $7  a ton,  and  950  tons  at  Seabrook  breakwater,  at  $1.50 
a ton.  Now,  the  quantity  there  is  not  working  against  you? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  is  another  matter  to  be  considered  there,  and 
that  is  this:  That  if  this  work  is  done  by  contract  it  will  be  done  in 
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groups — that  is,  a number  of  those  stations  will  be  handled  by  one 
contractor — and  that  has  all  been  considered  in  making  those  esti- 
mates. It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  those  stations  can  be 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  going  to  permit  the  con- 
tractor to  make  up  on  one  where  he  loses  on  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  There  may  be  a number  of  stations  not  far  apart, 
which  a single  contractor  could  handle  together. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  a real  explanation  as  to 
why  it  should  cost  $7  at  this  station  as  against  SI. 50  at  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  get  a further  report  on  that  particular  point. 

Note. — The  water  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Gull  Island  Light  Station  is  shallow  and 
the  shore  is  very  rocky,  and  it  is  an  extremely  difficult  place  to  land  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  current.  This  island  is  also  in  an  unprotected  location.  Barges  can 
not  get  close  enough  to  the  island  to  land  the  riprap  in  position  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  moor  as  close  as  possible  to  the  island,  and  land  the  riprap  at  low-water 
mark,  and  then  handle  the  riprap  again  with  a land  derrick  and  place  it  in  position 
It  will  also  be  necessary  that  some  of  the  riprap  be  handled  either  with  a second  land 
derrick  or  on  a stone  car,  in  carrying  it  across  to  the  back  part  of  the  island  where  part 
of  the  riprap  is  to  be  placed. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  also  like  to  have  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  as  to  how  acute  the  situation  at  any  of  these  places  is 
which  would  warrant  the  expenditure  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Putnam.  I will  be  glad  to  make  such  a further  statement. 

STATEMENT  AS  TO  GENERAL  URGENCY  OF  THIS  WORK. 

All  of  the  work  of  protection  to  aids  to  navigation  in  the  third  district,  as  shown  in 
the  detailed  estimate,  should  be  done  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect these  structures,  in  many  cases  quite  expensive,  against  further  deterioration  and 
possible  future  damage. 

All  the  light  stations  covered  by  this  estimate  are  located  in  the  water,  and  are 
subject  to  damage  by  the  sea  and  ice.  The  majority  of  the  stations  consist  of  cylin- 
drical foundation  piers  of  cast-iron  plates  filled  in  with  mass  concrete.  In  nearly  all 
instances  the  plates  have  been  cracked  in  the  past  and  the  structures  have  been 
badly  shaken  and  weakened  by  the  heavy  ice  of  the  past  winter.  These  structures 
were  originally  provided  with  riprap  protection,  principally  for  current  erosion,  but 
the  action  of  the  sea  and  ice  in  course  of  time  pushed  the  riprap  over  and  leveled  it 
down,  so  that  to-day  it  offers  no  protection  to  the  foundations.  It  should  be  replaced 
in  the  manner  used  recently  at  West  Bank  Light  Station,  which  has  proven  efficient 
and  satisfactory,  viz,  in  the  form  of  a flat  top  mound  with  sloping  sides,  the  main 
outer  portion  consisting  of  heavy  stones  laid  in  compact  layers  with  an  under  core  of 
smaller  stone  laid  in  a similar  manner,  all  voids  being  packed  tightly  with  smaller 
stones.  The  balance  of  the  stations  consist  of  pile  dolphins  and  post  lights  located 
some  distance  from  shore,  and  it  usually  happens  that  they  are  carried  away  early  in 
the  winter  before  navigation  has  closed,  and  in  some  instances  where  navigation  is 
open  all  winter.  The  absence  of  the  lights  is  a serious  inconvenience  to  shipping, 
and  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them  each  year  is  considerable.  The  method  of  de- 
positing the  riprap  at  these  minor  lights  will  be  the  same  as  that  tried  out  at  three  N ewark 
Bay  lights,  which  have  remained  undamaged  during  the  past  winter.  It  is  similar  to 
that  described  above  in  that  all  the  stone  is  carefully  laid  in  compact  masses  with  all 
voids  well  filled  with  smaller  stones  and  with  smooth  sloping  sides  offering  little  pro- 
jection to  the  attack  of  ice. 

(The  complete  detailed  estimate  follows:) 
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Repairs  and  protection,  aids  to  navigation,  third  lighthouse  district:  For  repairs 
and  protection  to  light  stations  and  aids  to  navigation,  including  structures  connected 
therewith,  in  the  third  lighthouse  district,  $284,000. 

UNIT  COSTS. 


Cold  Spring  Harbor  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

6,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton $12,  000 

Alterations  to  boat  landing  on  account  of  riprap 800 


Plum  Beach  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

4,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 7,  000 

Alterations  to  boat  landing  on  account  of  riprap 950 


Southwest  Ledge  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 3, 500 

Build  new  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 965 


Little  Gull  Island  Light  Station,  N.  Y.,  1,500  tons  of  riprap,  at  $7  per 

ton 

Saybrook  Breakwater  Light  Station,  Conn.,  950  tons  of  riprap,  at 


$1.50  per  ton 

Stratford  Shoal  Light  Station,  N.  Y. : 

4,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $3  per  ton 12,  000 

New  boat  booms  and  wenches  to  swing  boats  over  riprap 1,  500 


Race  Rock  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

4,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $4  per  ton 16,  000 

Changes  to  boat  davits  and  boom  on  account  of  riprap 600 


Esopus  Meadows  Light  Station,  N.  Y. : 

3,000  tons  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton 6,  000 

Build  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 850 


Orient  Point  Light  Station,  N.  Y. : 

4,000  tons  riprap,  at  $2.50  per  ton 10,  000 

Build  boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1,  3§0 


Norwalk  Harbor,  Conn.,  post  lights  (Round  Beach,  Fitches  Point  and  White 

Rock  Reef),  15,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 

Pine  Island  Front  Light,  Stamford  Harbdr,  Conn.,  2,000  tons  riprap,  at  $1. 75- 

Port  Chester  Channel  Light,  N.  Y.,  3,000  tons  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 

Great  Kills  Light,  N.  Y.,  4,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton 

Junction  Light,  Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 

Thames  River,  Conn.,  postlights  (Scotch  Caps,  Ice  House,  Long 
Reach  Lower,  Long  Reach  Upper,  Pride  Pier,  Burnt  House  Pier, 

and  Sand  Pier  Lights),  19,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 

Old  Orchard  Shoal  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

5,000  tons  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 8,  750 

Build  2 boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1, 150 


Penfield  Reef  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

3,000  tons  riprap,  at  $2.25  per  ton 6,  750 

New  boat  boom  and  boat  davit  to  swing  boats  over  riprap 950 


Latimer  Reef  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

1,500  tons  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 2,  625 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 630 


Colchester  Reef  Light  Station,  Vt.: 

3,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $3.50  per  ton 10,  500 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 480 


Greens  Ledge  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

5,000  tons  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 8,  750 

Build  2 boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1, 150 


$12,  800 

7,  950 

4, 465 
10,  500 
1,-425 


13,  500 


16,  600 


6,  850 


11,  350 

22, 500 
3,  500 
5,  250 
8,000 
3,000 


28,  500 


9,  900 


7,  700 


3,  255 


10,  980 


9,  900 
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Rockland  Lake  Light  Station,  N.  Y.,  5,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50 

per  ton 

Stamford  Harbor  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

3,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton $5,  250 

Build  2 boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1,  025 


Cedar  Island  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

Moving  700  tons  of  existing  riprap,  at  $1  per  ton 700 

Furnish  and  install  2,000  tons  extra  riprap,  at  $2.50  per  ton 5,  000 


Bristol  Ferry  Light  Station,  R.  I.,  1,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 

Boren  Flats  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 3,  000 

Build  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 950 


Bullock  Point  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 3,  000 

Alter  boat  landing  and  boat  davits  account  of  ice 600 


Hog  Island  Shoal  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

3,000  tons  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 4,  500 

Build  2 boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1, 125 


Execution  Rocks  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton 4, 000 

Enlarge  and  lengthen  boat  landing  account  of  riprap 850 


Wickford  Harbor  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1 .50  per  ton 3, 000 

Extending  boat  landing  over  riprap 350 


Great  Beds  Light  Station,  N.  J.  : 

6, 000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton 12,  000 

Build  two  boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1, 125 


Conimicut  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

2,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 3, 000 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 775 


Pecks  Ledge  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

4,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 7, 000 

Build  boat  landings  out  over  riprap 1, 125 


Coxsackie  Light  Station,  N.  Y.,  1,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $2  per  ton 


Bridgeport  Harbor  Light  Station,  Conn.: 

3,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 5,  250 

Build  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 675 


Stepping  Stones  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

1,500  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.75  per  ton 2,  625 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 525 


Mussel  Bed  Shoals  Light  Station,  R.  I.: 

1,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 1,  500 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 475 

Tarry  town  Light  Station,  N.  Y.: 

1,000  tons  of  riprap,  at  $1.50  per  ton 1,  500 

Extend  boat  landing  out  over  riprap 425 


V,  500 

6,  275 

5,  700 
1,  500 

3,  950 

3,  600 
1,500 

5,  625 

4,  850 
3,350 

13, 125 

3,775 

8, 125 
2,000 
2,000 

5,  925 
3, 150 
1,975 
1,925 


Total 


283,  775 
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Tuesday,  April  9,  1918. 
COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  SECRETARY 

OF  COMMERCE,  MR.  R.  L.  FARIS,  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY;  MR.  H.  GRAVES,  CHIEF, 

DIVISION  OF  HYDROGRAPHY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY;  MR.  WIL- 
LIAM BOWIE,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  GEODESY. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  general  paragraph  you  are  asking  for  some 
changes  in  language,  among  others,  including  extra  compensation 
at  not  to  exceed  SI  per  day  for  each  station  to  employees  of  the 
Lighthouse  Service  while  observing  tides  or  currents.” 

EXTRA  COMPENSATION  TO  LIGHTHOUSE  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  want  that  wording  because  of  the  economy  in 
getting  these  results  in  that  way.  We  need  a great  many  current 
observations  along  the  coasts,  and  we  also  need  tidal  observations. 
We  believe  it  would  be  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  have  these 
people  on  these  lightships  and  at  the  lighthouses  make  those  obser- 
vations than  it  would  be  for  us  to  hire  people  for  that  purpose  par- 
ticularly. If  we  made  the  observations  through  our  own  men  we 
would  have  to  hire  at  least  three  men,  and  we  would  have  to  pay  them 
wages  which  are  comparable  with  the  wages  now  paid  to  seamen. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  this  be  made  a part  of  their  duties 
without  regard  to  paying  them  extra?  That  is  the  real  question 
involved. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  tried  that  and  we  can  not  do  it.  We  find  that  the 
men  object  to  making  these  observations  without  extra  compensa- 
tion, because  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  proper  observations, 
to  run  them  continuously  through  the  24  hours  of  the  day  in  three 
shifts.  We  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  lighthouse  people 
and  they  say  their  men  were  not  hired  for  that  extra  work  and  that 
the  men  object  to  doing  it  without  a little  extra  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a little  extra  compensation;  it  is  a good 
deal  of  extra  compensation. 

Mi.  Faris.  Well,  it  means  $30  a month  at  a station. 

The  Chairman.  For  each  man  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No;  we  would  only  pay  $1  a day  at  each  station,  and 
with  that  extra  money  they  could  buy  extra  mess  supplies,  because 
if  the  men  were  compelled  to  stay  up  the  24  hours  a day  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  have  something  extra  to  eat  at  night.  That 
only  means  $1  a day  at  every  station.  The  Lighthouse  Service  has 
told  us  that  their  men  wrould  leave  if  they  put  that  duty  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  this,  Mr.  Putnam? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  were  very  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  Coast 
Survey  in  this  matter,  and  we  did  attempt  for  some  time  to  have 
these  observations  made  without  any  extra  compensation.  Formerly 
that  worked  all  right,  but  in  recent  years,  as  conditions  have  become 
harder,  the  men  have  felt  they  were  not  getting  sufficient  compensa- 
tion, and  they  have  grumbled  and  objected  to  doing  this  extra  work 
without  extra  compensation. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  proposing  to  give  them  extra  compensa- 
tion in  every  estimate  you  have  presented  ? 

Mr.  Putnam.  I know,  and  if  we  had  been  able  to  pay  them  more 
liberally  I think  we  could  have  had  them  do  this  work. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  pay  them  more  liberally  and  give 
them  this  extra  compensation,  too,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  We  are  proposing  to  pay  them  what  we  think  they 
absolutely  demand  and  should  have  under  present  conditions.  This 
is,  of  course,  a proposition  that  comes  from  the  Coast  Survey. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  change  the  merits  of  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Putnam.  No;  and  while  I am  quite  anxious  to  do  everything 
I can  in  cooperation  with  them,  I believe  better  results  will  he  ob- 
tained if  some  additional  pay  is  given.  When  you  give  them  extra 
work  and  do  not  pay  them  for  it,  it  is  like  attempting  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  and  generally  that  does  not  work  out  well.  This  is 
asking  the  men  to  do  considerable  outside  work  and  they  will  always 
feel  it  is  not  a part  of  the  duties  for  which  they  were  employed,  and 
which  they  will  have  to  do  on  one  vessel  and  not  on  another.  I 
think  there  will  be  more  harmony  and  better  results  obtained  if  they 
are  paid  some  slight  extra  amount  for  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  figure  this  will  cost? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  five  light  vessels  on  the  Pacific  coast  where 
we  wish  observations  made  continuously,  and  the  cost  will  he  $365 
a year  for  each  station.  We  want  at  least  three  years’  observations 
at  each  station,  and  may  I say  further  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
this  information  relative  to  currents  in  any  other  way  than  by 
observations  made  on  these  light  ships. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  cost  will  be  $2,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  $2,000  a year  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  an  equal 
number  at  least  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  we  should  have  observa- 
tions for  three  years  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  coast  cur- 
rents and  the  effect  of  the  wind  on  such  currents. 

Mr.  Faris.  I will  say,  if  you  will  permit,  that  these  light  ships  are 
peculiarly  well  located  for  the  observation  of  these  currents  because 
they  are  very  near  the  tracks  that  the  vessels  take.  As  you  know, 
the  coast  light  ships  are  peculiarly  situated  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  observations  to  be  made  only  at  light 
ships  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  This  item  also  covers  tide  observations.  It  is  our 
desire  to  measure  the  tides  at  the  same  time  we  measure  the  currents. 
As  an  example,  let  us  take  Long  Island  Sound,  where  we  have  been 
asked  to  make  a better  study  of  the  currents.  Last  year  we  sent  a 
party  to  observe  the  currents  there.  We  hired  some  boats  and  we 
put  them  out  in  the  Sound.  Now,  at  the  time  we  are  studying  the 
currents  we  should  also  study  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  If  we 
could  not  get  the  people  at  the  lighthouses  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
to  do  that  work  we  would  then  have  to  hire  men  ourselves  to  do  it. 
That  is  just  one  example  of  the  way  it  will  work  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  trying  to  ascertain  is  whether  you  are 
just  going  to  have  about  10  lightships  engaged  on  this  work,  as  I 
gathered  from  your  assistant’s  statement  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  just  at  first;  we  would  want  to  go  on  later  and 
make  other  observations,  and  that  is  the  plan;  but  just  at  present 
we  have  in  mind  the  places  Mr.  Groves  has  stated.  We  need  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  currents  along  both  coasts  which  we  do  not  possess  now, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  heard  here  before. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  put  in  the  estimates  for  this 
purpose  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  For  tides  and  currents? 

The  Chairman.  For  this  special  $1  per  day  payment. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  put  in  any  detailed  estimate  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  expect  to  spend  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Next  year  we  expect  to  spend  for  that  just  what  Mr. 
Graves  has  told  you. 

The  Chairman.  About  $4,000  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  men  on  a lightship  or  at  a light  station 
would  receive  this  $1  a day  payment?  Or  would  it  be  divided  among 
a number  of  men  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  The  captain  would  probably  receive  the  $1  a day  pay- 
ment, being  in  command  of  the  ship,  but  only  $1  a day  would  go  to 
that  station. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  be  distributed  among  a number  of  men. 

Mr.  Faris.  Th a- would  be  the  idea;  yes. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  SMALL  PURCHASES  IN  OPEN  MARKETS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  the  privilege  of  making  pur- 
chases in  the  open  market  where  they  do  not  exceed  $50  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  a lot  of  delay  and  sometimes  difficulties  also 
on  account  of  having  to  put  out  bids  for  all  items  that  we  buy  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  not  advantageous  to  have  to  put  out  bids  for 
everything  when  you  are  away  off  in  the  field.  Take  a man  in  Alaska. 
Suppose  he  were  in  a small  town  there  and  needed  certain  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand  what  is  involved.  You  have  no 
leeway  at  all  now  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No,  sir.  A bill  was  passed  allowing  the  Department 
of  Commerce  such  leeway  to  the  extent  of  $25,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  that  would  apply  to  us  or  not.  I would  like  to  add,  also,  if 
I may,  that  the  Geological  Survey  last  year  was  granted  this  same 
provision,  and  they  work  in  the  field  under  very  similar  conditions 
to  those  under  which  we  work. 

Mr.  Bowie.  One  of  the  parties  working  under  my  division  was  in 
Texas  and  the  cost  of  the  party  w'as  about  $50  a day.  The  chief  of 
the  party  told  me  that  he  went  into  a town  at  about  10  o’clock  in 
the  morning  and  it  wras  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  before  he  could 
buy  $15  worth  of  supplies — gasoline,  oil,  and  other  things  that  he 
needed — because  he  had  to  go  from  store  to  store  and  could  not  get 
at  the  managers  of  the  various  stores.  It  is  really  quite  important 
that  we  have  this  exemption. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a provision  in  the  legislative  bill  that: 

During  the  present  war  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  any  purchase  or  service  rendered  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  when  the  aggregate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
of  $25. 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  know  whether  that  applies  outside  of  Wash- 
ington or  not. 
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Mr.  Johannes.  We  do  not  want  it  during  the  present  war.  That 
language  ought  not  to  stay  there,  but  it  ought  to  be  "hereafter.” 

The  Chairman.  The  vSenate  made  that  change,  the  House  having 
made  it  “hereafter.” 

Mr.  Johannes.  We  did  not  ask  for  the  change  made  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Faris.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill  of  last  year  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey was  allowed  just  exactly  that  wording,  and  their  field  service,  in 
many  respects,  is  like  ours. 

SURVEYS  OF  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COSTS,  ALSO  AT  PANAMA  CANAL. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  surveys  and  necessary  re- 
surveys'of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  coasts  of  outlying  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States:  Provided , That  not  more  than  $25,000  of  this  amount  shall 
be  expended  on  the  coasts  of  said  outlying  islands  and  the  Atlantic 
entrance  to  the  Panama  Canal,  $101,500.”  You  had  $115,000  for 
this  year.  What  is  the  state  of  your  balances  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  know  what  the  balance  is  at  this  time,  because 
I only  have  here  the  amount  we  expended  in  1917.  In  1917,  we  had 
an  appropriation  of  $90,000  and  we  spent  $91,869.  That  looks  like 
a deficit. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  a refund  of  $1,869.39  by  the  Navy 
Department. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  for  urgent  work  that  we  did  off  Portsmouth, 
N.  H. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  have  been  doing 
this  year  and  what  condition  your  balance  is  in  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  not  the  balance  for  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  working  this  year  and  what 
have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  we  have  been  doing  wire  drag 
work,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  and  we  have  been  working  one  steamer 
in  Mobile  Bay  and  the  Mississippi  Sound;  we  have  also  had  some 
detached  parties  working  from  that  ship,  but  living  ashore  in  camps; 
we  have  been  working  another  vessel  down  in  the  sounds  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  finish  inside  of  your  appropria- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  got  to. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to. 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $101,500.  What  do  you  expect 
to  do  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  expect  to  spend  that  money,  I will  say  in  the 
outset,  on  work  that  the  Navy  Department  has  already  asked  us  to 
do.  To  go  into  detail,  we  are  planning  to  run  two  wire  drag  parties 
in  Long  Island  Sound;  we  are  going  to  run  the  schooner  Matchless 
and  the  steamer  Hydrographer,  which  are  the  only  vessels  of  any  size 
we  have  on  this  coast  now,  on  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  York  River 
and  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  we  are  also  going  to  expend  a part  of 
that  money  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  which  was  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  that  island,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  we  also 
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expect  to  use  quite  a sum  of  that  money  in  wire  drag  work  at  the 
east  end  of  Porto  Rico,  which  the  Navy  has  also  asked  us  for. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  parties  do  you  expect  to  have  out? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  also  provided — we  can  not  give  you  the 
exact  sum  of  that — for  shore  parties  which  our  past  experience  has 
shown  we  must  have  to  meet  the  calls  of  the  Navy,  such  things  as 
making  an  examination  of  the  trial  course  for  their  vessels.  We 
have  just  been  asked  to  examine  such  a one  at  Block  Island.  I 
would  like  to  say  in  reference  to  the  proviso  in  this  item  that  we 
hope  you  will  allow  us  to  change  that  sum  of  $25,000  to  $45,000, 
for  the  reason  that  if  we  do  the  wire  drag  work  which  the  Navy 
wishes  us  to  do  at  the  east  end  of  Porto  Rico  and  from  there  over  to 
St.  Thomas — I will  say,  by  the  way,  that  they  have  asked  us  to  do 
the  same  work  at  St.  Croix,  but  we  can  not  do  that  right  now — we 
will  need  $45,000  to  be  spent  down  there  in  the  next  year;  that  is, 
if  we  are  to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  reason  we  are  putting  that  sum  there  is  this:  It  is  more  eco- 
nomical, when  we  once  get  there,  to  stay  and  work  through  the  year 
than  it  is  to  work  a part  of  the  year  and  then  come  back,  because  the 
appropriation  would  not  hold  out.  I will  say  in  reference  to  the  wire- 
drag  work  down  there  that  we  have  had  to  delay  the  work  for  a long 
time  and  I do  not  know  just  how  we  are  coming  out  because  we  could 
not  get  boats  suitable  for  doing  the  work.  We  have  planned  now  to 
hire  some  boats  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  take  them  down  there. 
If  we  carry  out  that  plan  it  would  be  cheaper  to  keep  them  there  and 
do  a longer  season’s  work  than  it  would  be  to  stop  and  then  begin  all 
over  again.  I think  we  would  be  able  to  get  better  terms  if  the  men 
could  know  that  we  could  keep  them  there  a year.  We  would  work 
continuously,  and  there  is  more  than  a year’s  work  there.  This  item 
of  $25,000  was  fixed,  I think,  about  1901,  when  that  amount  was  all 
that  was  necessary.  We  were  then  surveying  Porto  Rico,  as  you 
will  recall,  and  that  amount  has  always  sufficed  heretofore.  We  are 
asking  that  the  amount  be  made  $45,000  now  so  that  we  can  do  the 
work  more  economically,  and  it  is  all  war  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  all  war  work  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Work  that  is  called  for  by  the  Navy,  and  which  they 
say  they  want  done  as  soon  as  we  can  get  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  hardly  call  that  war  work  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  speak  of  it  as  such. 

The  Chairman.  They  want  surveys  made  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
shipping  interests  want  surveys  made,  and  how  you  can  tie  it  to  the 
war  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  Long  Island  Sound  we  have  made  surveys  for  them 
that  are  supposed  to  be  in  connection  with  their  maneuvers,  bases, 
and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  arrive  at  $101,500  as  against  $100,000 
or  $102,000?  However,  I find  an  estimate  on  the  next  page  which 
gives  me  that  information.  You  expect  to  have  how  many  outfits 
out? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  expect  to  run  the  HydrograpJier , the  schooner 
Matchless , and  we  expect  to  run  two  wire  drag  parties  up  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  just  up  in  that  general  locality,  and  we  wish  to  run 
this  wire  drag  party  in  Porto  Rico. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  you  need  to  have  two  wire-drag  parties 
in  Long  Island  Sound  and  only  one  in  Porto  Rico  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes,  sir;  the  Navy  Department  has  asked  us  specifi- 
cally to  put  in  two  wire  drag  parties  up  there  if  we  possibly  could. 
We  have  a letter  to  that  effect  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  How  comes  it  that  you  will  spend  $45,000  in 
southern  waters  as  against  what  would  be  $55,000  in  northern  waters  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  As  I have  said,  we  want  to  run  the  wire  drag  party 
in  Porto  Rico  for  12  months  in  the  year,  and  these  others  we  can  not 
run  in  the  winter  time.  We  also  have  a topographic  party  down 
there  at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department. 

Estimated  cost  of  wire-drag  parties , 1919 — party  expenses , Atlantic  coast. 


Wire-drag  party  No.  1,  New  England,  7 months • _ $17,  000 

Wire-drag  party  No.  2,  New  England,  7 months 17,  000 

Wire-drag  party  No.  6,  Porto  Rico,  12  months 30,  000 


64, 000 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  OF  COASTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

(See  p.  789.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  surveys  and  necessary  re- 
surveys of  coasts  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  $184,500.”  What  work  have  you  been  doing  this 
year  out  of  your  appropriation  of  $250,000  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  been  running  the  Pathfinder , the  Romblon , the 
Marinduque , and  the  Fathomer  in  the  Philippines.  We  were  running 
in  Alaska  a part  of  last  summer  the  Explorer  and  for  the  whole  season 
the  Patterson , and  we  were  operating  wire-drag  parties  in  Alaska.  I 
think  that  is  all.  That  gives  you  all  that  we  were  operating,  as  I 
recall  now.  We  had  the  Cosmos,  which  was  a small  boat  about  60 
feet  long,  and  we  were  running  some  triangulation  parties  out  there 
also  for  the  control  of  those  surveys. 

The  Chairman.  What  increases,  if  any,  have  you  been  making  in 
the  pay  of  the  crews  of  those  boats  ? 

Mr.  "Faris.  I will  say  this,  although  that  item  comes  a little 
later — — - 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  paid  a lot  of  wages  under  this 
item,  and  that  is  what  I had  in  mind.  Perhaps  they  are  not  crews. 

Mr.  Faris.  These  are  for  the  wire-drag  parties  principally  and  the 
tri angulation  parties. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  engineer’s  pay  is  $110  per  month,  if  I remember 
correctly,  and  the  pay  of  the  other  hands  is  about  $90  of  $95  per 
month. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  for  the  men  who  run  these  boats  that  pull  the 
wire  drags,  and  we  pay  about  the  same  price  to  those  on  the  ships. 

LAUNCHES,  VESSELS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  have  difficulty  in  securing  launches  of  the 
proper  sort  for  the  wire-drag  parties  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  a good  deal  of  difficulty  with  that.  In  fact, 
we  can  not  get  them  easily. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  would  such  a boat  cost  to  build  or  buy  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  at  this  time  what  it  would  cost. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  more  difficult  now  to  secure  such  boats  than 
in  normal  times,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  Up  at  Seattle,  for  instance,  we  have  always 
had  difficulty  in  getting  boats.  We  have  more  difficulty  there  than 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  As  I understand  it,  those  boats  are  now  being 
used  in  the  business  of  towing  logs  and  doing  other  work,  principally 
fishing  and  towing  logs.  They  are  used  particularly  in  towing  logs 
and  bringing  lumber  down  to  market  to  be  used  commercially.  But 
the  difficulty  is  this:  We  have  to  always  alter  those  boats.  First, 
we  have  to  spend  some  weeks  in  advertising  for  them.  Often  when 
the  amount  goes  over  SI  ,000  we  have  to  comply  with  the  law  and 
advertise  for  them  in  the  newspapers,  which  takes  time.  Then, 
before  we  can  accept  the  boats,  unless  we  have  known  them  from 
past  experience,  we  have  to  go  there  and  look  at  them  to  see  if  we  can 
use  them.  We  must  examine  them  in  connection  with  the  price  the 
owners  say  they  will  let  us  have  them  for.  Then,  after  we  get  them, 
we  have  to  do  something  to  them.  Generally  we  have  to  make  some 
structural  changes  in  the  boat  so  as  to  put  the  wire-drag  outfit  on  it. 
We  have  figured  heretofore  that  that  cost  was  about  $850  in  time  and 
money.  When  we  make  a contract,  we  have  to  agree,  if  we  make  any 
structural  changes  in  the  boat,  in  the  deck  or  house,  in  order  to  have 
room  to  operate  this  thing,  to  put  it  back  in  the  same  condition  it 
was  in  when  we  got  it.  We  would  not  have  to  take  up  that  time  if 
we  owned  the  boats.  In  some  places,  as  I said  a few  moments  ago, 
as  at  Porto  Rico,  there  were  no  boats  to  be  had.  We  now  hope  to 
hire  some  on  the  Atlantic  coast  somewhere  and  take  them  down 
there. 

Mr.  Howard.  How  large  a boat  does  it  take  for  this  wire-drag 
work  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  in  our  wire-drag  outfits  really  four  sizes  of 
boats.  We  call  them  launches  because  , the  largest  is  not  over  *60 
feet  long.  We  have  four  sizes  and  the  largest  is  about  60  feet  long, 
and  from  that  they  go  down  to  small  boats,  probably  not  much 
larger  than  a dingey. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a statement 
showing  the  cost  of  each  one  of  those  wire- drag  parties  you  are  ex- 
pecting to  have  out  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  so,  sir. 

Parlii  expenses , Pacific  coast. 


Wire-drag  party  No.  3,  California.  Oregon,  and  Washington,  4 months $10,  000 

Wire-drag  party  No.  3,  Alaska.  3*  months 13.  000 


23.  000 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  present  estimates  show  a possible 
expenditure  this  year  for  the  rent  of  launches  of  $41,000.  That  is 
in  addition  to  the  expense  of  installing  and  taking  away  heavy 
machinery  on  these  hired  launches,  which  cost  $800  a year,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  there  are  structural  changes  necessary,  and  there  is 
the  heavy  machinery  and  the  replacing  of  the  launch  at  the  close  of 
the  year  in  the  condition  in  which  we  took  it  over  when  the  year 
began,  and  after  all  this  you  get  an  unsuitable  vessel. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  wire-drag  parties  are  there  which  con- 
tribute to  the  expense  of  $41,000  for  the  hire  of  launches  and  boats  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  answer  to  your  question,  we  have  eight 
boats,  five  of  which  are  wire-drag  boats,  and  three  of  which  are  small 
boats. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  contemplate  working  this  year  on 
the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  are  going  to  do  some  wire-drag  work  in  Knik  Arm, 
Alaska.  That,  as  you  know,  is  up  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet,  and 
there  are  railroad  terminals  there.  That  is  all  the  wire- drag  work 
that  we  will  do  on  that  coast  this  summer.  This  winter  w e w ant  to 
try  to  work  a wire-drag  party  in  Puget  Sound.  The  Navy  has 
asked  us  to  do  more  wire-drag  w ork  next  summer,  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  up  there,  and  we  want  to  have  a wire- drag  party  at 
work  in  Southeast  Alaska,  continuing  the  sweeping  of  the  main 
channels  of  commerce  through  there.  We  want  to  work  the  Cosmos, 
which  is  a small  steamer,  also,  in  Southeast  Alaska  this  summer, 
and  also  next  spring.  We  will  also  put  the  Patterson  at  work  up 
there  next  spring. 

Secretary  Redfield..  Do  not  understand  from  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  that  is  all  that  needs  to  be  done,  but  that  is  the  least  that 
we  should  do. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  basis  of  your  present  estimate? 

WIRE-DRAG  WORK  IN  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes,  sir.  I beg  your  pardon;  I was  only  referring  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  but  in  the  Philippines  we  shall  have  three  ships 
running. 

.The  Chairman.  What  part  of  this  money  will  be  spent  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  From  the  way  our  estimates  now  stand,  about  $80,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  have  you  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  figure  now,  as  near  I can  tell  you,  in  round  num- 
bers, that  it  is  about  65  per  cent  finished.  There  are  a great  many 
islands,  and  islands  make  tedious  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensively  is  your  wrork  planned  there? 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  added  another  per  cent  to  that,  because  that 
illustration  is  not  quite  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  How  extensively  is  your  work  planned  there  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  To  make  a real  survey  of  all  the  waters  of  the  entire 
islands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I want  to  get  at — that  is,  whether 
you  are  taking  in  all  the  islands  of  the  archipelago. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  intention. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  a great  many  of  those  islands  the  waters 
between  which  are  not  navigated  except  by  very  small  craft. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  find  in  Alaska,  as  in  any  new  country,  that  that 
looks  to  be  so  before  you  go  there  and  examine  it,  but  if  you  go  and 
examine  it,  you  will  find  that  they  have  some  very  excellent  harbors 
that  vessels  can  use,  and  they  do  go  in  and  use  them  after  they  are 
surveyed. 
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The  Chairman.  I have  been  around  those  islands.  There  are 
certain  large  communities  and  certain  well-known  harbors,  but  there 
must  be  a great  deal  of  water  there  that  is  practically  never  used 
by  vessels  of  commercial  size.  At  least,  that  would  seem  to  be  the 
fact,  although  I have  never  investigated  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  that  out  experience  in  Alaska  would,  perhaps, 
throw  a little  light  on  that.  They  are  using  places  there  now  that 
we  never  thought  would  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a stray  ship  might  go  there,  but  I 
presume  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  first  survey  the  most  important 
traveled  routes  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  as  they  relate  to  the  Philippines  but  as 
they  relate  to  all  of  our  waters. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  has  been  our  practice  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  I was  wondering  whether  you  were  not  crowding 
the  Philippines  faster  than  their  importance  demands  with  relation 
to  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  a part  of  the  explanation  of  that  lies  in  this, 
that  the  Philippines  themselves  contribute  for  this  survey. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  give  a hundred  thousand  dollars,  do 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  divided  about  equally.  It  costs  about  $ 150,000 
from  the  United  States  Government  and  about  SI  10,000  from  the 
Philippine  government.  They  are  furnishing  us  with  three  ships 
while  we  furnish  one. 

The  Chairman.  They  furnish  four  ships,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Faris.  They  have  been,  but  one  is  a little  ship  that  we  turned 
back  not  long  ago,  because,  while  she  had  done  service  in  protected 
waters  where  she  could  go,  she  could  not  be  of  any  use  to  us  where 
we  still  had  to  survey. 

method  of  wire  dragging. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  change  in  the  method  of 
using  your  wire  drag  since  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  not  say  that  we  have  made  any  change  from  the 
method  used  last  year.  Wherever  we  think  that  we  can  improve  it, 
we  do  so,  but  recently  the  improvements  have  really  been  in  the  way 
of  adding  some  conveniences  to  the  machinery  that  we  use  in  operat- 
ing it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  still  endeavor  to  cover  all  of  the  waters 
with  wire  drags  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  do  not  expect  that  all  the  coast  will  need  it.  It 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  coast.  Our  work  so  far  has  been 
only  where  we  knew  from  the  character  of  the  coast  and  from  the 
bottom  that  it  was  needed.  We  find  out  what  the  character  of  the 
bottom  is  by  sounding. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  are  certain  geological  formations  that 
indicate  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  All  of  our  surmises  so  far  have  proven  to  be  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  drag  on  any  coast  except  where  there  is 
rock  or  coral  ? Do  you  drag  sand  or  mud  bottoms  ? 
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Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  J *'  eemed  necessary.  We 


sandy  bottoms.  For  instance,  the  battleship  Brooklyn  struck  a rock 
that  sat  up  on  a muddy  bottom.  The  depth  of  the  water  was  36 
feet,  but  this  rock  sat  there  so  that  the  top  of  it  was  only  18  feet 
from  the  surface.  Nobody  in  the  world  would  have  found  it  except 
accidentally,  because  the  bottom  there  was  sticky.  It  was  a mud 
bottom.  The  character  of  the  surrounding  land  itself  generally 
indicates  what  you  may  expect  to  find  in  the  coastal  waters. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  found  one  in  Salem  Harbor,  one  in 
Portland  Harbor,  and  one  just  outside  of  Boston.  That  was  a very 
striking  case.  There  w'as  one  in  southeastern  Alaska,  not  very  far 
from  the  steamer  track. 

PHYSICAL  HYDROGRAPHY — TIDAL  AND  CURRENT  OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  continuing  researches  in 
physical  hydrography,  relating  to  harbors  and  bars,  and  for  tidal  and 
current  observations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  or  other 
coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  $16,000.” 

Secretary  Redfield.  May  I suggest  this  single  picture  [exhibiting 
it],  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a reason  for  that  appropriation?  There  it  lies 
[indicating],  because  of  tidal  currents  unobserved. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  caused  by  bad  seamanship,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Refdfield.  No,  sir;  whatever  fault  they  were  guilty  of 
they  could  not  know  what  the  currents  were. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I would  like  to  say  that  I have  been  in  the  survey  for 
many  years,  and  previous  to  the  time  that  Secretary  Redfield  took 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  it  was  the  general  expression 
of  opinion  that  the  surveys  of  these  coasts  were  done,  and  it  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  older  men  thought  so.  The  result  was  that  they 
absolutely  neglected  just  such  situations  as  we  have  on  the  Pacific 
coast  and  other  coasts  with  regard  to  currents.  They  thought  they 
had  all  that  they  needed.  They  were  not  malicious  about  it,  but 
they  thought  that  they  were  right.  You  may  have  a current  a few 
miles  off  the  coast,  10  or  20,  supposed  to  be  setting  north,  but,  inside 
of  that  distance,  it  will  be  setting  south,  and  unless  you  have  nu- 
merous current  stations  you  can  not  possibly  guide  your  shipping 
accurately.  You  may  not  allow  for  the  general  speed  of  the  current, 
or  you  may  have  one  in  an  opposite  direction 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  How  constant  do  these  currents 
stay? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  I might  say  that  we  have  found  them 
alike  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year. 

.Mr.  Bowie.  Under  the  same  meteorological  and  astronomical 
conditions,  with  regard  to  the  positions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  I would 
say  that  they  would  be  nearly  constant.  If  you  can  get  a representa- 
tion of  the  conditions  that  cause  those  currents,  you  will  probably 
get  almost  the  identical  effects. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  if  you  could  reproduce  the  cause, 
you  would  get  the  same  results. 

Mr.  Bowie.  What  I mean  is  this:  The  only  way  to  know  those 
tides  is  to  observe  them  through  rather  long  periods,  so  that  you 
may  know  that  under  certain  conditions  the  current  is  a certain  thing. 


do  in  those  regions  where 


even  from  muddy  or 
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The  Chairman.  I was  wondering  whether  your  experience  has 
shown  you  whether  those  currents  remain  constant  or  not,  or  whether 
they  are  so  variable  as  to  make  your  data  of  little  value. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Capt.  Graves,  who  has  had  charge  of  those  observa- 
tions, can  explain  it  better. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  want  to  conduct  these  observations  in  such  a way 
that  we  can  say  to  the  mariner  what  the  average  current  for  the 
month  of  May,  for  instance,  is,  and  what  is  the  average  velocity 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 
you  or  anybody  else  have  had  such  experience  in  gauging  currents, 
extending  over  a period  of  years,  as  to  warrant  you  in  the  assertion 
that  they  will  be  sufficiently  constant  to  make  your  data  valuable? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  I might  say  that  in  Europe  the  currents  are 
observed  from  the  light  vessels  continuously,  and  I will  say,  more- 
over, that  the  information  we  have  obtained  from  the  observations 
of  light  vessels  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast  has  been  exceedingly 
valuable  in  giving  us  quite  accurate  information  relative  to  the  cur- 
rents down  there.  In  my  judgment,  it  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of 
life  and  vessels.  Now,  I will  give  you  an  illustration:  I went  down 
there  and  rewrote  the  Coast  Pilot  in  1912.  The  pilot  charts  pub- 
lished by  our  Government  showed  a southward  set  of  the  current 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  inside  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  observations 
on  our  light  vessels  proved  conclusively  that  the  currents  set  north- 
ward, and  that  the  velocity  is  a varjfing  one;  that  it  may  be  three- 
tenths  of  a knot  to-day  and  1^  knots  the  next  day,  and  that  instead 
of  having  a southward  set,  the  set  of  the  current  was  actually  north- 
ward. 

Vessels  sailing  down  the  coast,  either  sailing  vessels  or  steamers, 
would  shape  their  course  from  the  last  light  vessel,  which  was  Frying 
Pan  Shoals,  so  as  to  be  well  offshore  at  St.  Johns  River.  They 
would  make  their  allowance  for  a southerly  set  or  no  set  of  the  current 
inside  the  Gulf  Stream,  arid  when  they  got  down  to  where  they  thought 
they  were  off  St.  Johns  River  they  would  haul  in  for  the  coast  in 
order  to  make  some  point  they  knew.  They  would  be  allowing  for  a 
southward  set  instead  of  a northward  set  of  the  current,  with  the 
result  that  they  would  not  be  in  the  position  intended  but  northward 
of  it.  I remember  that  when  I was  at  Nassau  Bar,  about  8 miles 
northward  of  St.  Johns  River,  in  1912,  checking  up  the  current  ob- 
servations, there  were  four  wrecks  to  be  seen  on  Nassau  Bar,  and  our 
study  and  observation  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  these  wrecks  were 
due  largely  to  unknown  currents. 

The  Chairman.  Right  in  that  connection,  have  you  any  system 
whereby  you  obtain  from  the  navigators  of  vessels  the  observations 
that  they  make  as  to  current,  tide,  and  wind  effects? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir.  That  data  has  been  collated  by  the  United 
States  Hydrographic  Office.  If  you  remember,  Lieut.  Maury,  before 
the  Civil  War,  got  cut  the  sailing  lanes  or  sailing  routes  for  the  clipper 
ships  going  around  the  Horn,  and  those  vessels  used  various  tracks 
based  on  the  reports  that  had  been  received  by  him  of  the  prevailing 
winds  and  currents  that  vessels  had  found.  For  instance,  vessels 
from  Boston,  instead  of  trying  to  sail  a direct  route,  might  go  south- 
easterly in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a favorable  wind,  and  then 
come  down  southward  with  the  trade  wind  and  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  information  was  first  collected  by  Maury  long  before  the  Civil 
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War.  Accurate  information  about  currents  along  the  coast  has  never 
been  collated,  and  that  is  why  we  want  this  information. 

The  Chairman.  I should  like  to  ask,  not  to  abstract  from  the  value 
or  necessity  of  this  work,  but  as  a supplement  to  it,  and  perhaps 
leading  to  it,  whether  you  had  any  method,  or  whether  you  had  even 
thought  about  getting  any  system  in  operation  by  which  navigators 
in  keeping  their  log  would  have  information  that  you  could  pick  up 
and  use. 

Mr.  Graves.  I am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. because  it  brings  up  a point  that  we  are  working  on,  in  con- 
nection with  the  observations  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Radio  outfits 
are  being  installed  on  the  light  vessels,  and  we  have  it  in  mind,  after 
we  have  had  current  obseivations  for  a few  years,  to  send  out  a 
wireless  from  each  light  vessel  that  there  is  a northerly  or  southerly 
current  at  that  point  of  0.5  or  1.5  knots,  whatever  it  may  be,  so  that 
vessels  may  be  warned  of  the  current.  There  is  another  thing, 
coming  back  to  your  question;  these  lights  vessels  are  sometimes 
separated  by  350  miles  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  finding  the  strength  of  the  current  between  those  light  vessels, 
except  we  get  it  from  the  masters  of  merchant  vessels.  We  are 
now  preparing  forms  which  will  be  used  by  masters  of  merchant 
vessels  who  shall  report  to  us  the  average  currents  that  they  find 
between  those  light  vessels,  so  that  we  can  use  that  information  in 
connection  with  the  observations  that  we  are  making  on  the  light 
vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  some  of  that  sort  of  work  being  done  right 
now  for  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Graves.  I can  say  no;  absolutely  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  branch  offices  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  San 
Francisco,  Portland  (Oreg.),  Portland  (Me.),  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Buffalo,  Duluth,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Seattle,  Panama,  and  Galveston, 
where,  as  I recall,  they  collect  and  arrange  the  data  that  they  get 
from  the  seafaring  men  making  those  particular  ports  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  They  do.  There  are  a great  many  mariners  who  fur- 
nish whatever  data  they  may  collect  at  sea,  which  they  think  will 
be  of  use  to  mariners. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  people  avail  yourselves  of  that  informa- 
tion ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Only  indirectly,  by  getting  it  from  the  Navy  reports. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I mean. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  We  get  the  results  of  their  statements. 
Take  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — as  you  may  know,  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  branch  hydrographic  office  at  New  Orleans  that  is  mentioned 
there  collected  data  for  a good  while  from  the  sea  captains  that 
were  sailing  all  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  he  got  out  a chart  with 
the  currents  on  it;  but  you  get  so  much  conflicting  information  from 
mariners  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  much  about  it.  That  is  as 
far  as  I understand  the  situation  now. 

The  Chairman.  I have  no  doubt  that  a great  deal  of  their  testi- 
mony, like  all  testimony  of  that  character,  might  be  very  misleading; 
but  the  point  I am  making  is  not  that  you  want  to  rely  on  it,  but  it 
would  afford  somewhat  of  a check  at  times,  and  frequently  an  indi- 
cation of  the  work  you  needed  to  do.  For  instance,  if  you  began 
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to  get  conflicting  data  touching  a current  setting  off  some  4 or  5 
miles  of  some  point  during  some  season  of  the  year  it  would  indicate, 
assuming  that  these  men  were  reasonably  reliable,  that  there  was  a 
variableness  about  that  current  due  to  some  cause  that  you  had  not 
ascertained,  and  which  would  probably  warrant  the  measuring  of 
the  current  out  there.  That  is  the  reason  there  would  be  value  in 
picking  up  that  sort  of  information  in  connection  with  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  would  indicate  where  the  work  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Graves.  When  we  get  conflicting  statements  there  is  now  no 
way  of  telling  which  is  the  proper  one  or  how  to  correlate  the  currents 
reported,  but  with  the  observations  in  progress  on  the  light  vessels, 
then  we  can  correlate  the  reports  and  know  what  they  mean. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  use  that  information  wherever  we  can.  When  we 
get  the  observations  at  these  fixed  places  and  they  are  continuous  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  can  utilize  a part  of  the  information  we  might 
get  from  mariners.  Just  as  Capt.  Graves  has  said,  we  prefer  to  get 
those  reports  from  people  in  connection  with  a systematic  observing 
of  the  current. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $14,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  it? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  have  14  permanent  tidal  stations  now  on  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  coasts. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Graves.  Portland,  Me.,  New  York  Harbor,  Atlantic  City, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Fernandina,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  Cedar 
Keys,  Galveston,  San.  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  Craig, 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  asked  for  a change  of  language  in 
connection  with  the  tidal  and  current  observation,  which,  I think  you 
testified  a little  earlier  would  probably  involve  an  expenditure  this 
year  of  about  $4,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  figured  in  the  $16,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  included. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  expecting  to  reduce  by  $2,000  your 
future  activity? 

Mr.  Graves.  May  I suggest  that  that  is  included  in  the  tidal 
service  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  ? That  is  included  in  the 
general  item  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  doing  $14,000  worth  of  work  now  and 
you  are  going  to  put  on  $4,000  worth  of  expense  through  these  light- 
house observations  and  you  are  asking  lor  $16,000,  it  means  that  you 
are  going  to  cut  your  present  work  $2,000? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  vou  going  to  eliminate  of  vour  present 
work? 

Mr.  Graves.  We  spent  this  year  on  the  Pacific  $2,800  and  on  the 
Atlantic  $3,172  on  the  tidal  service.  We  will  do  less  work  because 
the  other  is  more  urgent  and  of  the  first  importance.  Those  observa- 
tions on  the  light  vessels  we  feel  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  safety 
of  navigation,  and  if  we  have  that  authorization  we  should  not  do 
anything  not  absolutely  essential  to  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  get  information  accu- 
rate enough  getting  it  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  what  check  will  you  have? 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  observations,  no  matter  how 
crudely  made,  provided  they  are  taken  honestty  and  taken  hour  after 
hour  and  day  after  day,  will  secure  data  that  w~e  can  rely  on,  pro- 
vided we  have  the  observations  long  enough. 

Mr.  Faris.  These  observations  are  going  to  be  made  at  fixed 
places.  The  currents  which  you  hear  the  mariner  talk  about  are 
those  which  he  derives  in  some  way,  I do  not  know  how. 

The  Chairman.  The  way  he  does  it  is  to  figure  his  speed,  he  knows 
what  the  ship  ought  to  make  presumably  in  a perfectly  still  ocean, 
and  then  he  makes  allowance  for  wind  and  so  on,  and  if  he  finds 
that  his  vessel  is  constantly  picking  up  or  losing  or  is  making  leeway 
one  way  or  the  other,  he  makes  allowance  for  it,  and  he  attributes  it 
in  the  absence  of^ome  known  cause  to  the  current. 

Mr.  Faris.  In  other  words  there  is  a good  deal  of  bad  steering 
attributed  to  the  currents. 

OFFSHORE  SOUNDINGS — COMPILATION  COAST  CHART. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “ Offshore  soundings  and  ex- 
amination of  reported  dangers  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  coasts  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,”  etc., 
$5,600.  What  is  that  money  spent  for? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  money  is  spent  for  getting  sailing-direction  infor- 
mation. We  also  pay  out  of  that  fund  one  nautical  expert.  The 
sailing  directions  are  printed  in  the  form  of  Coast  Pilots.  We  have 
to  go  over  the  areas  every  few  years  to  see  what  changes  have  been 
made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  actually  make  any  offshore  soundings  out 
of  this  fund  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Not  in  recent  years.  In  recent  years  this  appropri- 
ation has  been  spent  practically  altogether  in  the  compilation  of  the 
Coast  Pilot. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ examination  of  reported 
dangers”?  How  did  that  language  ever  come  to  be  incorporated 
into  this  item  ? What  is  its  history  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  is  very  old  language  and  goes  back  possibly  40 
years.  “ Offshore  soundings,”  if  I remember  correctly,  was  for  work 
which  the  Bloke  used  to  perform  in  the  examination  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  was  intended  for  work  extending  outside  of  the  ordinary 
limits  of  our  surveys. 

MAGNETIC  OBSERVATIONS  AND  MERIDIAN  LINES PRIMARY  TRIANGU- 

LATION AND  PRECISE  LEVELING. 

STATUS  OP  WORK. 

(See  p.  783.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  continuing  magnetic  ob- 
servations and  to  establish  meridian  lines  in  connection  therewith  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,”  etc.,  $106,000,  and  you  are  asking  for 
some  new  language,  “establishing  lines  of  exact  levels  in  Alaska.” 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  that  item  in  the  bill  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  it  has  never  included  interior  work  of  Alaska, 
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only  the  United  States  proper,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  time  now  to 
begin  doing  some  interior  work  in  Alaska  to  furnish  the  control  in 
both  horizontal  positions  (longitude  and  latitude)  by  triangulation 
and  elevations  by  precise  levels  for  the  maps  and  surveys  done  in  the 
Territory  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  their  topography,  and  by  the 
Land  Office  in  laying  out  public  lands,  the  mineral  surveys,  railroad 
surveys,  and  so  forth.  We  want  a groundwork, 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  will  you  be  through  with  that  charac- 
ter of  work  in  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  one  of  the  problems — what  to  do  in  the  way 
of  control  work.  I can  best  illustrate  that  by  showing  you  what  has 
been  done  in  Europe.  There  [exhibiting]  is  the  triangulation  of 
western  Europe.  You  have  the  whole  country  covered  by  triangu- 
lation. Here  [indicating]  is  the  precise  leveling.  Every  one  of  the 
angle  points  [indicating]  is  a station  marked  on  the  ground,  and  has 
its  longitude  and  latitude  computed  and  determined.  That  is  the 
the  whole  system  of  Europe.  It  is  really  not  one  system,  because 
each  country  works  separately. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  check  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  the  map  of  France  and  the  map  of  Germany 
do  not  check.  In  this  country  we  are  doing  it  in  a very  much  bet- 
ter way. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  supposed  to  check  with  the  mean  sea 
level,  all  of  this  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir  ; I should  say  it  is  checked  with  the  meridian 
through  Greenwich. 

The  Chairman.  I was  not  speaking  simply  of  longitude  and 
latitude,  but  also  the  level? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  supposed  to  be  mean  sea  level  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  asking  is  wffiether  the  work  of  these 
different  countries,  not  whether  it  is  exactly  the  same  system,  but 
whether  they  undertake  to  find  the  level  on  the  same  basis  of  mean 
sea  level  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  whether  they  check  against  each  other? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  they  do.  Every  country  has  adopted  the 
mean  sea  level  and  they  check  the  lines  running  to  their  frontier. 
That  is  the  object  of  the  International  Geodetic  Association,  for 
which  we  appropriate  $1,500  a year. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  the  work  of  these  various  countries, 
assuming  that  it  is  accurately  done,  is  work  that  is  interchangeable 
with  the  wrork  of  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  when  you  would  be  through  with  this  sort 
of  work  in  the  United  States,  and  you  started  to  explain  about  the 
work  in  European  countries. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I can  not  tell  you  how  much  we  should  do  in  the 
United  States  without  showing  you  the  conditions  in  the  older 
countries.  Here  we  have  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  United 
States  [indicating],  and  I should  think  that  the  work  that  ought  to 
be  done  pretty  soon  in  the  United  States  would  about  duplicate  the 
work  we  have  there  now.  I wish  to  show  you  what  we  have  done  in 
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leveling  the  last  10  years.  I think  that  is  a very  remarkable  record. 
There  is  the  leveling  [indicating].  That  is  accurate  leveling  where 
you  can  run  a thousand  miles  and  check  up  on  something  else.  That 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  1907,  24,000  miles.  To-day  we  have 
38,883  miles,  62  per  cent  increase.  You  can  see  those  vast  areas  in 
the  Southwest,  where  we  have  run  lines  all  through,  and  down  in 
Georgia  we  have  done  a great  deal  of  work  this  year,  and  also  in 
southern  Texas  this  }^ear. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  a present  goal  to  which  you  are 
working,  whether  it  shall  remain  the  final  goal  a few  years  from  now, 
what  percentage  of  the  work  represented  by  that  plan  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  about  60  per  cent.  By  that  plan  I mean 
this:  We  should  have  precise  leveling  and  primary  triangulation 
within  75  miles  of  every  point  of  the  United  States,  and  then  as  the 
needs  of  the  various  areas  develop  we  can  run  a line  of  precise  leveling 
or  primary  triangulation  into  the  area  within  a month  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  usual  standard  abroad  to  which  they 
work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  cover  the  whole  area. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  not  every  10  feet. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I see  what  you  mean. 

The  Chairman.  You  suggested  75  miles.  What  is  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  is  within  20  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  need  for  that  minute  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  consider  should  be  the  standard,  75 
miles  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  that  the  precise  leveling  and  the  primary 
triangulation  should  be  within  40  or  50  miles  of  every  point  in  the 
United  States,  with  lower  grade  leveling  and  primary  triangulation 
in  intermediate  areas. 

As  stated,  we  have  finished  about  60  per  cent  of  what  we  in  the 
survey  think  should  be  done  in  the  United  States  under  our  present 
plan. 

ESTABLISHING  EXACT  LEVELS  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  about  40  per 
cent  more  to  do  and  that  you  will  only  have  a limited  amount  of 
money  to  spend,  is  the  situation  in  Alaska  such  as  to  warrant  you  in 
doing  that  work  now  to  the  postponement  of  work  in  the  United 
States  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  think  we  ought  to  do  certain  work  in  Alaska 
just  ahead  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  General  Land  Office. 
I would  not  go  into  any  area  there  more  than  a year  or  so  ahead  of 
anticipated  work  to  be  done  by  those  two  organizations  or  other 
organizations  of  the  Government  that  need  this  material. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  figure  to  spend  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion for  Alaska  in  the  event  we  permit  you  to  work  up  there  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  If  you  grant  this  appropriation,  give  us  this  per- 
mission, and  the  war  is  over  by  next  spring 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Let  us  leave  out  that  contingency. 
What  was  this  estimate  based  on  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  $2 0,000  in  Alaska. 
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The  Chairman.  You  were  going  to  do  one-fifth  of  the  work  up 
there  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a large  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Considering  the  fact  that  we  have  no  control  work  in 
the  interior  of  Alaska  I think  that  is  not  too  liberal. 

The  Chairman.  Translated  into  men  and  work  what  does  $20,000 
in  Alaska  mean  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  $20,000  in  Alaska  would  mean  two  surveying  parties 
at  810,000  each  working  through  about  six  months,  and  those  parties 
would  have  about  three  officers  and  about  10  or  15  men  in  each  party. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  expect  to  work  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I think  the  first  work  should  be  done  north  of  Cook 
Inlet,  running  up  the  railroad;  that  is  the  line  along  which  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Land  Office  are  operating  in  their  surveys. 
The  next  one,  I should  say,  should  go  up  the  Copper  River,  running 
up  to  Eagle  City,  I think  it  is,  or  Circle  City,  wherever  the  natural 
route  is.  We  must  follow  the  trade  routes;  if  we  try  to  go  across 
country  the  work  will  cost  several  times  as  much  as  it  will  if  we  follow 
the  trade  routes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  probably  follow  those  two  lines  of  rail- 
road in  Alaska,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  we  would  follow  the  railroads,  and  we  would 
follow  the  rivers.  One  of  the  projects  is  to  go  down  the  Yukon 
River  from  the  one  hundred  and  forty-first  meridian  to  the  mouth. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  two  parties  over 
one  except  that  you  will  do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  A small  party  can  work  in  one  locality  to  greater  ad- 
vantage and  much  better  than  a large  one’ spread  out  over  a great 
deal  of  territory. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I asked  you.  I asked  you 
whether  there  was  any  advantage  in  two  parties  over  one,  except  that 
you  do  twice  as  much  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  that  two  parties  at  $10,000  each  would 
do  more  than  twice  as  much  as  one  party  at  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I mean,  either.  Will  two  parties 
at  $10,000  each  do  more  than  twice  as  much  work  as  one  party  at 
$10,000? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  we  do  not  want  to  do  that  much  work  in 
Alaska,  there  is  no  physical  reason  why  there  should  be  any  more 
given  than  $10,000  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  $10,000  would  be  a very  good  unit. 

STATUS  OF  WORK. 

(See  p.  780.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  have  you  been  working  in  the  last  year 
with  this  $90,000  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  $27,000  of  that  $90,000  was  used  for  magnetic  surveys 
in  this  countny  Alaska,  and  Porto  Rico.  As  }mu  know,  there  are 
five  permanent  observatories  in  the  magnetic  work:  then  there  are 
surveying  parties  going  through  the  country  establishing  neridian 
lines  for  surveyors  at  the  various  county  seats,  and  that  takes  all 
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together  $27,000.  That  pays  all  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of 
the  observers,  but  no  expenses  at  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  magnetic  observation  work  to  he  a per- 
petual work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  observatories  will  be  perpetual. 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  answer  that  in  this  way:  As  I view  it  I do  not 
see  how  we  can  avoid  it  being  perpetual.  We  do  not  know  the  laws 
as  to  the  changes  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Each  year  in  our  magnetic 
work — I will  say,  by  the  way,  that  we  do  not  establish  magnetic 
meridians  at  all  stations,  but  we  do  wherever  the  local  authorities 
want  them — we  find  that  in  the  course  of  the  year  we  must  occupy 
about  one-fourth,  a little  less  than  one-fourth,  of  the  old  stations, 
stations  that  we  have  occupied  before  and  for  this  reason:  To  ascer- 
tain by  the  reoccupation  of  that  station  what  change  there  has  been 
in  the  declination,  how  much  the  declination  has  changed  since  the 
last  time  we  were  there,  which  is  generally  about  five  years.  It  is  not 
safe  to  go  longer,  because  the  change  in  the  magnetic  declination  or 
in  any  of  the  other  magnetic  elements  is  not  a uniform  change.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  this  country,  we  may  say,  roughly,  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  all  of  the  land  surveys  depend  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 
There  are  a few  exceptions  in  Ohio,  perhaps. 

Now,  those  surveys  are  a matter  of  record,  and  whenever  you  get 
into  any  land  dispute  they  go  back  to  that  original  survey,  which 
depends  upon  the  magnetic  needle,  and  to-day  when  any  dispute 
comes  up  it  very  often  involves  geing  clear  back  to  the  time  of  the 
original  notes  of  the  survey.  Now,  a man  must  retrace  a line,  we  will 
say,  in  order  to  settle  a dispute.  In  order  to  do  that  he  must  know 
what  the  change  has  been  in  the  direction  of  that  needle  since  that 
time. 

The  Chairman.  But  is  your  data  anywhere  near  complete  enough 
to  settle  such  a question  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  As  I have  said,  there  is  an  observation  made  every  five 
years,  because  the  needle  goes  on  changing,  we  do  not  know  its  laws 
and  can  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  first  begin  making  magnetic  obser- 
vations ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  began  making  magnetic  observations  systemati- 
cally about  1843,  originally,  in  order  to  be  able  to  put  compass  roses 
or  compass  variations  on  our  coast  charts.  Then  people  began  to  find 
out  that  we  had  such  data;  when  they  got  into  trouble  about  their 
surveys,  they  began  to  ask  us  questions  about  them:  How  did  the 
needle  read  in  a certain  time  in  the  past,  50  or  100  years  back?  We 
gradually,  in  that  way,  had  to  extend  out  magnetic  observations 
farther  inland,  until  about  18  years  ago,  in  1900,  we  began  a real 
magnetic  survey  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  expended 
$27,000  on  this  work,  and  that  will  be  the  amount  you  expect  to 
expend  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  balance  is  spent  in  establishing  meridian 
lines  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  that  $27,000  is  for  all  magnetic  work,  includ- 
ing the  observatories  and  meridian  lines;  the  other  money  was  spent 
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in  determining  geographic  positions  by  triangulation  or  in  precise 
leveling;  no  gravity  observations  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understood  you  a while  ago.  When 
you  speak  of  60  per  cent  of  your  work  being  completed  do  you  mean 
the  establishment  of  exact  levels  or  do  you  mean  the  determination 
of  geographic  positions,  etc.,  or  both? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I mean  both;  they  are  run  along  together,  and  I 
should  say  that  60  per  cent  of  the  precise  leveling  and  determination 
of  geographic  positions  has  been  completed  along  the  plan  that  we 
have.  Now,  if  the  engineers  of  this  country  want  us  to  cover  the 
ground  as  fully  as  Japan,  India,  and  Europe  have  covered  it,  and  the 
Federal  Government  is  to  do  it  instead  of  the  State  governments,  or 
the  State  governments  pay  for  it  and  we  do  it,  that  must  be  deter- 
mined later  on;  we  do  not  know,  and  that  is  something  the  future 
will  have  to  decide. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  you  working  in  this  determination  of 
geographic  positions  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  were  working  in  Georgia  and  in  Texas,  and  we  have 
just  started  in  South  Carolina. 

PROPOSED  WORK  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  WAR. 

The  Chairman.  What  determines  where  you  shall  work  ? 

Mr  Bowie.  The  general  plan  is  to  consult  with  the  Geological 
Survey  as  to  where  they  want  to  do  topographic  work  and  to  consult 
also  the  requests  from  local  organizations.  For  instance,  we  had  pro- 
jected, just  before  the  war  started,  a line  of  primary  triangulation 
through  eastern  Washington  and  another  line  through  southern 
Oregon,  getting  into  those  big  areas  where  they  do  not  know,  within 
miles,  where  they  are.  That  was  going  to  be  done  both  at  the 
request  of  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Board  of  Geographic  Names 
of  Oregon,  a rather  strong  organization  having  its  headquarters  at 
Portland.  This  past  year,  when  the  war  started,  the  superintendent 
asked  me  to  go  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers’  office  and  consult  the  officer 
in  charge  of  military  mapping  there  and  ask  him  what  we  should  do 
to  assist  them.  Previous  to  that  there  was  a board  of  military  map- 
ping formed,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  asked  to  appoint  a 
member  of  that  board,  so  that  there  would  be  no  duplication  of  work 
and  so  that  the  efforts  of  the  mapping  organization  could  be  properly 
utilized.  The  result  of  the  conference  was  that  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers’ office  asked  us  to  run  this  triangulation  along  the  Bio  Grande 
River,  where  they  have  no  maps  at  all  now  of  any  value. 

Those  lines  [indicating]  are  levels  through  Texas,  and  those  lines 
[indicating]  are  what  we  call  traverse  lines.  These  broad  lines  [indi- 
cating] are  traverse  lines  that  determine  geographic  positions,  and 
these  [indicating]  are  lines  of  precise  leveling.  This  work  here  at 
the  beginning  of  this  line  [indicating],  and  this  leveling  and  triangula- 
tion work  in  Texas,  represent  our  output  so  far  for  this  fiscal  year, 
and  it  was  all  done  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers’  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplete  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Assuming  that  the  war  continues,  as  it  probably 
will,  we  will  do  work,  of  course,  where  the  Chief  of  Engineers  wants 
it  done.  He  has  not  yet  laid  his  plans,  although  we  requested  his 
office  a week  or  two  ago  to  give  us  his  plans. 
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The  Chairman.  How  did  you  figure  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  figured  these  estimates  on  a peace  basis.  If  we 
should  have  peace,  we  are  to  run  this  arc  of  primary  triangulation 
here  [indicating],  up  through  Idaho  and  Montana,  and  this  arc  of 
primary  triangulation  from  Oklahoma  west  through  Texas  and 
Arizona,  and,  also,  this  piecework,  running  lines  of  precise  leveling 
along  the  whole  Pacific  coast.  That  would  about  pretty  well  cover 
the  work  we  estimated  to  be  done  with  that  amount  of  money  with 
the  work  in  Alaska.  But  I would  like  to  say  in  addition,  because  I 
have  not  yet  given  you  the  whole  story,  that  we  have  already  used  up 
that  $63,000  of  this  State  survey  item,  and  $49,000  of  that  ap- 
propriation you  made  to  the  War  Department  for  military  maps, 
which  the  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  to  allot  to  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  and  the  Geological  Survey.  We  had  $49,000  of  that 
fund,  and  most  of  that  is  used  up.  We  wifi  also  use  on  this  work 
$10,000  for  special  surveys,  which,  I think,  is  the  next  item,  so  that, 
altogether  we  are  using  $90,000,  plus  $49,000  and  $10,000,  making 
$149,000. 

Secretary  Bedfield.  That  work  is  entirely  in  connection  with  the 
war. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Absolutely.  We  have  not  spent  one  dollar  of  field 
expense  since  the  1st  of  July  in  the  United  States  except  in  war 

work. 

Secretary  Bedfield.  The  reason  for  that  was  that  there  were  no 
topographic  maps  of  the  country  south  of  Norfolk. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  that  area  there  were  no  topographic  maps  what- 
soever, along  that  whole  stretch  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  along  the  Bio  Grande. 

increase  in  pay  of  magnetic  observers  in  field  and  office. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  this  new  language:  “and 
including  the  employment  in  the  field  and  office  of  such  magnetic 
observers,  at  salaries  not  exceeding  $2,200  per  annum,  as  may  be 
necessary/’ 

Mr.  Bowie.  I think  Capt.  Faris  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Faris.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  put  that  language  in  there  simply 
for  the  reason  that  we  are  trying  to  pay  some  of  our  older  magnetic 
observers  what  we  think  they  are  earning.  You  may  remember  the 
restriction  in  some  of  these  bills  that  you  can  not  promote  from  a 
lump  sum  any  person  to  a higher  pay  than  was  paid  for  similar 
services  in  the  previous  year.  These  men  have  been  there  a good 
while,  or  some  of  them  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  get  now? 

. Mr.  Faris.  The  highest  paid  one  we  have  is  getting  $1,860  per 
annum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  any  allowances  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  some  that  we  pay  up  to  $1,500  who  get  allow- 
ances when  they  travel  out  in  the  field  making  magnetic  observations. 
The  reason  we  want  to  change  that  language  is  simply  to  enable  us 
to  pay  some  of  these  men  what  we  think  they  are  earning. 
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INSERTION  OF  LANGUAGE  “ OF  THE  INTERIOR.” 

Mr.  Bowie  suggested  to  me  that  we  put  in  the  eighth  line  of  that 
item,  after  the  word  “ parts,”  the  words  “of  the  interior.”  That  is 
the  eighth  line  of  this  regular  estimate.  It  would  then  read  “en- 
gineering work  in  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the  United  States  and 
Alaska.” 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  item  is  for  this  interior 
work.  We  do  not  go  on  the  coast  at  all  with  this  money.  The  dis- 
bursing officer  has  raised  the  point  that  no  triangulation  work  should 
be  done  in  Alaska,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  or  an}' where  else, 
and  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  items  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  That  would,  of  course,  swamp  this  appropriation;  so  that  we 
have  never  spent  any  money  of  this  appropriation  on  the  coast. 
Therefore  we  want  to  be  specific  and  say  that  this  item  here  is  for  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  It  is  simply  to  make  it  tell 
the  whole  story. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  doing  primary  triangulation  work  and 
precise  leveling  in  connection  with  the  military  activities  in  the 
Southeast  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Geological  Survey  is  also  doing  work  of  a 
similar  character  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  work  is  intended  to  be.  at  least,  and,  I 
promise  it  is,  more  accurate  and  more  expensive  than  their  work  is. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Well,  it  is  probably  a little  more  expensive.  It  is 
more  accurate  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  necessarily  it  is  more  expensive,  assuming 
that  the  two  classes  of  work  are  carried  on  with  the  same  economy. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  so  far  as  your  highly  accurate  work  is  neces- 
sary. it  should  be  carried  on. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  it  should  not  be  carried  on  where  the  suffi- 
ciently accurate  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  taking  those  matters  into  consideration, 
and  are  you  cooperating  with  the  Geological  Survey  there  in  de- 
termining how  far  this  work  shall  go.  and  where  they  shall  take  the 
work  up  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  that  we  are  cooperating  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  work  is  carried  on,  or  the  combined  work  is  carried 
on,  as  if  it  were  under  one  head. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  there  is  no  conflict  or  duplication. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Absolutely  none.  We  have  a letter  from  the  Geological 
Survey,  or  the  letter  is  about  a year  and  a half  old,  asking  for  projects 
in  the  United' States  that  would  take  twice  our  appropriation,  or  two 
or  three  times  our  appropriation.  It  would  take  two  or  three  times 
our  appropriation  to  do  the  work  that  they  said  they  wanted  im- 
mediately, and  they  asked  us  to  do  it  because  they  were  not  equipped 
to  do  it. 
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BENCH  MARKS  OR  STATIONS. 

'Six.  Mondell.  Last  year  during  the  hearings  there  were  some 
inquiries  made  with  regard  to  the  marking  of  your  bench  marks  and 
stations  in  order  to  enable  those  who  located  them  to  identify  them. 
Are  you  now  placing  identification  marks  on  your  bench  marks  and 
stations  so  that  they  can  be  identified  by  parties  who  locate  them  or 
find  them,  or,  in  the  same  way,  by  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  placing  a metal  tablet  in  a block  of  concrete 
or  in  masonry  walls  or  in  outcroppings  of  rock. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  addition  to  your  substantial  marking,  are  you  so 
identifying  each  bench  mark  that  a person  finding  it  may  call  it  to 
your  attention  and  identify  it;  and  if  so,  how  do  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  identifying  each  station.  Each ‘bench 
mark  is  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  particular  station  on  the  metal 
tablet  that  is  set  in  the  concrete  forming  the  monument  perpetuat- 
ing the  station  and  showing  also  the  date  on  which  it  was  established. 

Air.  Mondell.  So  that  there  is  a mark  which  identifies  each 
station  ? 

Air.  Bowie.  Yes  sir;  there  can  be  absolutely  no  conflict  in  the 
data. 

Mr.  AIondell.  And  no  confusion  in  reference  to  the  station? 

Air.  Bowie.  Absolutely  none.  Now,  we  do  not  stamp  the  eleva- 
tions or  the  position  of  the  station  on  the  tablet,  because  the  field 
computations  are  necessarily  crude,  and  are  only  carried  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  possible  to  show  that  we  are  doing  the  proper 
character  of  work. 

Air.  AIondell.  If  you  find  a station  or  bench  mark  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  you  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  that  you  will 
understand  ? 

Air.  Bowie.  Exactly. 

Air.  AIondell.  So  that  when  you  give  the  data,  I may  be  confident 
that  you  are  giving  me  data  for  the  bench  mark  that  I have  in  mind, 
and  not  some  other  bench  mark  in  some  other  locality  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  such  a good  idea  that  we  expect  in  the  future, 
whenever  we  can  catch  up  with  the  rush  work,  to  send  single  officers 
or  parties  around  over  the  old  stations  for  the  purpose  of  so  stamping 
those  old  marks,  which  were  established  before  we  had  adopted  this 
plan  of  identification,  that  they  can  be  identified  in  the  same  way. 
I think  it  is  a very  wise  thing,  and  that  it  will  save  some  engineers 
a great  deal  of  trouble  and  possibly  expense. 

Air.  Mondell.  A number  of  cases  came  to  my  attention  where 
much  confusion  arose  from  the  fact  that  parties  finding  bench  marks 
did  not  accurately  identify  them. 

Mr.  Faris.  As  a general  proposition,  we  are  now  marking  all  of  our 
stations,  whether  magnetic,  leveling,  tri angulation,  or  hydrographic, 
with  those  metal  marks. 

Mr.  AIondell.  Whatever  method  you  adopt  should  be  a certain 
method  of  establishing  the  identity  of  the  stations. 

Air.  Faris.  We  often  get  requests  for  that  information.  They 
show  that  there  is  a bench  mark  in  a certain  place;  we  know  that  it 
is  located  in  a certain  place,  and  we  have  never  failed  yet  to  tell  what 
that  mark  is  or  what  it  represents.  We  can  always  identify  it  from 
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our  description  or  records,  whether  it  is  a magnetic  station,  a tri- 
angulation  station,  or  elevation  station.  We  do  that  every  week 
almost.  Those  letters  come  in  to  our  office,  and  they  are  sent  around 
until  they  come  to  the  man  who  knows  about  it. 


Wednesday,  April  10,  1918. 

SURVEYS  AND  RESURVEYS  OF  COASTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

(See  p.  772.) 

Secretary  Redfield.  Before  we  start  this  morning  I would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  item  “For  surveys  and  necessary  resurveys  of  coasts 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.” 
Since  we  shall  only  be  able  to  use  the  Patterson  for  half  a year  and  the 
Yukon  for  half  a year,  because  we  shall  not  be  able  to  start  one  of 
the  wire-drag  parties  until  the  spring,  it  will  be  possible  to  reduce 
this  estimate  of  $184,500,  for  those  reasons,  by  an  amount  of  $24,500, 
making  the  net  sum  of  $160,000. 

SPECIAL  SURVEYS WAR  DEPARTMENT  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  special  surveys  that  may 
be  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  other  proper  authority, 
and  contingent  expenses  incident  thereto,  $15,000.”  Last  year  you 
had  $10,000. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  to  cover,  as  the  law  says,  surveys  that  are 
called  for  by  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses  or  any  other  proper  Govern- 
ment authority,  for  surveys  or  special  examinations  where  they  ask 
for  them.  For  instance,  this  year  we  are  using,  I think,  all  of  the 
money  we  have,  $10,000,  for  surveys  called  for  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. We  have  found  that  heretofore  that  sum  has  not  been  enough 
to  cover  the  special  surveys  that  we  have  been  requested  to  make 
by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  this  originally  intended  for  special  work, 
for  instance,  a concrete  purpose  incident  to  some  need  oi  the  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses  and  not  simply  to  be  made  the  medium  for  enlarged 
work  of  a general  character?  You  testified  yesterday  that  you  were 
using  all  of  this  money  under  requests  from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  did  not  call  on  us  this 
year. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  but  it  was  never  contemplated  that 
this  fund  should  be  a fund  with  which  to  do  general  work  for  the 
different  departments. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  done  that  unless  we  have  been  called 
upon  to  do  it,  and  what  we  are  doing  now  is  general  work. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I am  inclined  to  think  is  just  what 
has  happened,  that  the  fund  has  degenerated  into  an  additional  fund 
for  your  general  work  whereas  it  was  intended  as  a concrete  fund. 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  it  arises  at  this  particular  time  on  account  of  the 
particular  exigencies  the  country  is  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  that  having  the  money  and  there  being 
general  work  you  were  warranted  in  doing  it,  but  this  fund  ought  to 
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be  kept  as  a fund  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended;  then  if 
there  is  need  for  additional  funds  you  ought  to  draw  on  your  general 
fund  rather  than  on  this  fund. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  use  it  when  we  get  unexpected  calls. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it 
ought  to  be  kept  for  specific  things. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  you  are  giving  the  chairman  a wrong 
impression.  The  chairman  understands  you  are  using  this  for  general 
War  Department  work.  Is  that  the  case,  or  is  it  being  used  for 
special  things? 

Mr.  Faris.  They  have  asked  for  work  in  a specific  locality. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  they  had  $500,000? 

Mr.  Faris.  But  they  would  not  let  us  have  as  much  as  wemeeded 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I understand;  but  they  had  it  for  this  purpose, 
and  then  they  were  granted  $200,000  more  in  the  Army  bill,  and 
that  was  intended  to  take  care  of  war  work. 

Mr.  Faris.  This  fund  is  used  for  giving  geographic  positions — 
that  is,  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  points — and  we  are  the  people 
who  have  been  called  on  to  do  that  and  we  think  we  are  best  equipped 
for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  they  have  been  paying  you 
for  doing  some  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  but  they  have  called  for  more  than  our  money 
would  permit  us  to  do  and  more  than  the  money  they  have  allotted 
to  us  would  give  them. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I would  like  to  say  that  you  are  right  about  that  fund. 
I have  been  in  the  office,  in  charge  of  geodetic  work,  for  about  nine 
years,  and  in  that  time  we  have  used  that  money — and,  of  course, 
have  told  the  committee  so — in  the  way  of  an  emergency  fund  and 
not  only  for  special  surveys  called  for  by  the  Lighthouse  Bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards.  However,  we  have  made  actual  surveys 
to  show  property  lines  for  those  two  bureaus  and  have  made  special 
surveys  that  were  of  no  general  value  whatever,  and  that  fund  has  also 
been  used  to  do  our  general  work  when  we  did  not  have  enough 
money  in  the  other  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  has  been  a deficiency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  it  has  practically  been  a deficiency  fund,  although 
I would  call  it  an  emergency  fund.  It  gives  us  a certain  leeway.  If 
we  have  allotted  all  of  our  Atlantic  coast  and  Pacific  coast  money 
and  the  Lighthouse  Service  asks  us  to  locate  aids  for  navigation  on 
certain  rivers,  we  use  that  money  for  that  purpose,  although  the 
Atlantic  coast  appropriation  should  properly  be  used  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  denying  that  sometimes  you  ought  to 
use  the  fund  where  a certain  situation  would  compel  it,  but  I mean 
that  you  ought  not  to  deliberately  have  a fund  as  a general  reserve 
fund  rather  than  for  the  special  purposes  for  which  it  was  created. 
We  gave  you  this  fund  in  the  beginning  in  order  that  you  might  not 
come  and  say  that  there  was  certain  work  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  my  understanding  was  that  it  should  be  held  as  a sacred  fund. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I wish  to  say,  we  have  never  used  this  money  in  gen- 
eral until  late  in  the  fiscal  year;  in  other  words  we  have  tried  to 
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avoid  those  things,  but  as  the  year  goes  by  and  we  need  funds  for 
doing  work 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  happens  is  this:  If  the  special 
need  for  which  it  was  appropriated  does  not  come  up  and  you  get  far 
enough  along  to  be  able  to  safely  gamble  you  use  it  as  a general  fund  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I would  like  to  make  this  statement  that  we  have 
never  used  a dollar  of  it  except  where  we  had  a specific  request  for 
a survey  of  a general  nature  and  did  not  have  other  funds  which  to 
do  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Still  it  was  a survey  that  had  no  bearing  such  as 
this  was  intended  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  a matter  of  interpretation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a matter  of  history  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  In  some  years  we  have  turned  back  a good  deal  of  that 
fund. 

The  Chairman.  I know;  but  I mean  that  the  fund  was  historically 
started  for  a specific  purpose. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I think  you  are  probably  right. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  carry  about 
$5,000  for  this  particular  purpose  so  as  to  keep  it  for  what  it  was 
intended  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  1 should  say  that  $5,000  would  actually  meet  the 
needs  of  those  bureaus  for  these  surveys  that  are  not  of  a general 
character.  I hope,  though,  you  will  not  object  to  our  using  the 
$10,000  this  year  in  that  way,  because  we  are  right  up  against  it  on 
our  war  work  now.  I do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  pull  through 
unless  we  continue  to  do  it  this  year  in  that  way. 

OBJECT  NOT  HEREINBEFORE  NAMED. 

The  Chairman  The  next  item  is,  “For  objects  not  hereinbefore 
named  that  may  be  deemed  urgent,’’  etc  , for  which  you  ask  $4,500. 

HULL  DRAFTSMEN. 

You  are  asking  for  some  new  language.  First  you  drop  out  the 
word  “preliminary”  before  the  word  “plans”  and  then  insert: 

And  the  employment  of  such  hull  draftsmen  in  the  field  and  office  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  same ; the  reimbursement  hereafter  under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  food,  clothing,  medicines, 
and  other  supplies  furnished  for  the  temporary  relief  of  distressed  persons  in  remote 
localities  and  to  shipwrecked  persons  temporarily  provided  for  by  them,  not  to  exceed 
a total  of  $550  in  any  one  year. 

What  is  the  reason  for  that  language  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  First,  to  cut  out  the  word  “preliminary”  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faris.  So  we  can  draw  plans  here;  that  is,  so  we  can  have 
somebody  in  our  office  to  draw  these  plans.  It  has  been  ruled  that 
under  this  language  we  would  have  to  send  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  when  we  wanted  any  plans  drawn. 

The  Chairman.  The  word  “preliminary”  does  not  change  that. 
It  changes  the  character  of  the  plans,  but  makes  no  change  as  to  those 
who  draw'  them. 
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Mr.  Graves.  The  word  11  preliminary”  has  been  interpreted  to 
mean  plans  for  new  vessels  only,  and  we  are  up  against  this  propo- 
sition: We  have  been  spending  $56,000  a year  for  repairing  our 
vessels  and  we  have  found  it  exceedingly  valuable  to  have  a draftsman 
able  to  prepare  those  plans  in  a comprehensive  manner  so  that  the 
bidders  may  have  proper  plans  to  bid  on  and  may  bid  intelligently. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  ruling  on  this  by  the  auditor  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  the  plans  for  the  sur- 
veyor, we  used  this  money  for  preparing  the  plans,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  make  use  of  this  appropriation  in  preparing,  the  plans 
of  vessels  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  was  a new  vessel. 

Mr.  Graves.  I mean  for  repairs. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  other  language  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  provision  for  hull  draftsmen  is  simply  inserted 
for  making  absolutely  clear  and  plain  just  exactly  what  we  intend, 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is,  when  you  have  repairs  to  make  to  a 
vessel  you  are  not  now  able  to  use  this  fund  for  making  drawings  to 
show  the  repairs  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Precisely. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  that  is  the  reason  for  cutting  out  the 
word  11  preliminary  ’ ’ ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  the  men  who  would  make  those  draw- 
ings are  technically  known  as  hull  draftsmen  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  put  that  in  any  more  than 
it  is  necessary  to  put  in  other  details  in  connection  with  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Johannes.  This  is  a lump-sum  appropriation,  and  a general 
law  prohibits  us  from  employing  personal  services  in  Washington 
from  lump-sum  appropriations  unless  specifically  authorized.  This 
is  to  authorize  us  to  employ  personal  services  in  Washington  under 
this  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  all  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  Translated,  how  many  people  does  it  mean  in 
Washington  as  against  what  you  have  had  heretofore? 

Mr.  Graves.  It  means  just  one.  The  size  of  the  appropriation 
will  show  that  and  also  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  are  going  to  have 

Mr.  Graves  (interposing).  One  draftsman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  here  now? 

Mr.  Faris.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  eight  draftsmen  provided  for? 

Mr.  Graves.  They  are  topographic  and  hydrographic  draftsmen, 
and  for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman.  What  we  pro- 
pose to  do  there  is  to  employ  one  draftsman  regularly  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  now  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  we  have  none  now. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  you  expended  for  one 

Mr.  Graves  (interposing).  $140,  so  you  will  see  that  was  only  for 
a temporary  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  now  expect  to  have  two  at  $1,250  each? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  we  expect  to  have  one  at  from  $1,800  to 
$2,000  and  an  additional  one  to  be  employed,  as  the  need  arises,  at 
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a shipyard  or  at  Washington,  which  would  make  up  the  $2,500.  So 
that  one  would  be  employed  for  the  entire  year  and  the  other  for  tem- 
porary purposes  only.  May  I add  a further  word  as  to  the  necessity 
for  that  draftsman  ? We  have  turned  over  to  the  Navy  three  ves- 
sels, the  Bache , the  Isis,  and  the  Surveyor.  The  Navy  has  requested 
us  to  furnish  them  with  plans  of  those  vessels.  We  have  been  able 
to  furnish  plans  for  the  Surveyor , because  she  has  just  been  built, 
and  we  had  complete  plans  of  her,  but  for  the  Bache  and  Isis  we  have 
no  complete  plans;  the  Navy,  therefore,  was  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  plans  which  we  should  have  been  able  to  supply  them  for  remodel- 
ling those  vessels  for  their  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  behind  you. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  not  do  that  now? 

Mr.  Graves.  No,  sir;  because  of  the  word  ‘‘bre^minaryn  and 
also 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  could  not  have  done  it  if  that 
word  had  not  been  there  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  I understand  from  what  Mr.  Johannes  says  we  could 
not  employ  anyone  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  what  I mean.  I mean  you  could  not 
have  furnished  the  plans  whether  you  employed  the  people  or  not. 

Mr.  Faris.  Not  at  this  time;  no  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  could  have  furnished  them  when  they 
were  wanted,  but  that  word  “ preliminary”  stood  in  our  way. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  not  the  Navy  make  the  plans  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Navy,  I think,  is  rushed  to  the  limit  and  wanted 
to  save  in  every  manner. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  sure  you  do  not  need  these  people,  but 
the  reason  you  give  me  does  not  impress  me,  especially  as  it  is  a 
matter  that  is  behind  you. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Isis  was  turned  over  to  the  Navy  and 
became  the  flag  ship  of  the  third  cruiser  squadron.  They  wished  to 
put  in  accommodations  for  the  admiral,  and  they  came  to  us  for  the 
plans,  but  we  had  none,  and  under  this  appropriation  we  were  not 
able  to  furnish  them  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  have 
done  it  themselves. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  that  case  they  would  have  had  to  send 
men  to  the  ship  and  make  all  the  measurements  at  very  considerable 
expense. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  have  been  put  to  the  same  expense  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  No;  because  the  ship  was  in  our  service  and 
we  had  men  available  and  could  put  them  at  the  work. 

Mr.  Graves.  We  expected  to  have  those  plans  and  specifications 
for  our  own  use  so  that  they  would  have  been  available. 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  SUPPLIES  TO  SHIPWRECKED  PERSONS. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  provision  in  regard  to  reim- 
bursement ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  corresponds  to  the  Lighthouse  Service 
proposition  precisely.  For  some  reason  this  service  has  not  been 
granted  that  privilege;  I wish  I knew  why  and  I would  be  thankful 
to  know,  and  we  have  asked  for  that  privilege  for  years.  As  I say, 
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our  Lighthouse  Service  has  had  it  for  years.  One  of  our  captains 
has  been  put  in  a most  embarrassing  position,  he  having  had  to 
advance  out  of  his  own  pocket  the  money  that  was  necessary  to 
furnish  clothing  and  food  for  a shipwrecked  crew.  I do  not  see 
why  one  service  should  have  it  and  another  service  should  not  have 
it.  If  it  is  not  right  why  not  strike  it  out  of  the  Lighthouse  Service, 
because  they  now  have  the  privilege  of  helping  shipwrecked  persons 
and  I see  no  reason  why  this  service  should  not  have  the  same 
privilege. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  not  their  activities  bring  them  in  contact  with 
these  people  more  than  the  activities  of  this  service  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Not  one  bit,  sir;  and  not  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  vessels.  We  do  not  ask  any  money  for  it  at  all  but  simply 
ask  for  the  privilege  of  spending  this  amount  if  the  necessity  should 
arise.  We  had  one  very  bad  case,  a shameful  case.  One  of  our 
vessels  rescued  a shipwrecked  crew  and  our  captain  gave  them  sup- 
plies from  the  ship’s  stores,  food,  and  clothing,  and  he  had  to  take 
that  money  out  of  his  own  salary  to  the  extent  of  $130.  When  we 
came  to  get  a refund  for  that  amount  we  were  told  to  go  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  which 7 as  you  know,  will  take  years  before  a settlement  can 
be  reached.  The  Lighthouse  Service  asked  for  this  privilege  and  it 
was  granted,  and  I think  the  privilege  should  be  granted  to  this 
service.  As  you  know,  our  vessels  are  employed  in  lonely  places, 
where  there  are  no  other  vessels  to  do  this  work.  We  are  doing  it 
with  our  lighthouse  vessels  and  if  it  is  wrong  I urge  upon  you  to  strike 
it  out  of  that  service.  I have  told  this  same  story  before,  and  have 
urged  it  and  urged  it  for  years — ever  since  I have  been  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  the  reason  the  privilege  has  not  been 
granted  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some  provision  made  for  reimburse- 
ment by  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  that  is,  a reimbursement  to  the 
Government  for  moneys  that  are  advanced. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Then  it  should  be  made  so  in  both  services. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  so. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  all  right.  In  the  Lighthouse  Service 
we  are  allowed  to  do  it  up  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,  but  in  the  Coast 
Survey  Service  we  have  never  been  allowed  to  do  it  up  to  the  amount 
of  $500.  If  it  is  wrong  in  one  case  it  is  wrong  in  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact  have  claims  ever  been  made  on  the 
owners  for  reimbursement  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  in  some  cases  there  has  been  reimbursement  and 
in  some  cases  there  has  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  practice  in  the  Lighthouse  Service? 
Do  you  call  upon  the  owners  of  the  vessels  for  reimbursement,  because 
frequently  all  accidents  are  covered  by  insurance  ? 

Mr.  Johannes.  Wherever  we  can  we  get  that  back. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a standard  practice  whereby  a claim  is 
presented  against  such  companies  ? 

Mr.  Johannes.  Yes,  sir;  we  present  a claim  in  every  case  where 
we  can  find  responsible  people  who  would  assume  such  a claim. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a responsible  person  in  connection  with 
every  ship  because  every  shipowner’s  charter  is  known  and  very  few 
of  them  carry  no  insurance;  most  of  them  carry  enough  to  take  care 
of  their  admiralty  liabilities. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  might  be  the  case  of  a foreign  ship. 
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Mr.  Johannes.  This  covers  all  kinds  of  shipwreck  propositions, 
small  boats,  and  things  like  that;  they  are  also  covered  and  it  does 
not  only  cover  large  ocean-going  vessels . 

The  Chairman.  I can  understand  that  there  might  be  some  cases 
where  you  could  not  make  a claim. 

Mr.  Johannes.  Whenever  we  can  we  make  a demand  and  put 
persuasive  powers  behind  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  the  right  of  recovery  in  admiralty 
in  many  cases  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a very  great  hardship  for  the  master  of 
a vessel  to  rescue  people  and  then  have  to  foot  the  bill. 

ACTUAL  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  PERSONS  EMPLOY'S D IN  FIELD  WORK  TEMPORARILY 
ORDERED  TO  WASHINGTON. 

The  Chairman.  You  strike  out  the  words  “officers  of  the  field 
force”  and  make  it  read  “ actual  necessary  expenses  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  field  work.”  Why  do  you  make  that  change? 

Mr.  Paris.  That  is  just  to  cover  some  cases  where  a man  is  ordered 
here  and  may  not  be  an  officer. 

The  Chairman.  It  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  people  who  shall  get 
necessary  expenses  when  they  are  ordered  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  distinguishes  between  officers  and  persons; 
it  means  that  you  could  some  person  to  Washington  who  was  not  an 
officer  ? 

Mr.  Paris.  Yes;  that  is  the  idea.  We  could  order  any  one  in  the 
field  force  to  Washington  when  we  thought  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
sult about  some  part  of  the  work.  Por  inxtanee,  we  have  such  a 
person  as  a signal  man.  There  might  be  a question  as  to  wffiether 
we  should  call  a signal  man — a man  who  builds  signals,  an  officer. 
Just  recently  we  have  been  obliged  to  put  such  persons  as  that  in 
charge  of  parties  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  them  come  here 
some  times  to  talk  over  the  work,  because  you  can  not  make  every- 
thing plain  in  a letter. 

Mr.  Bo'vie.  In  sending  parties  to  the  Virgin  Islands  to  start  that 
work  you  might  even  have  to  get  recorders,  rodmen,  and  leadsmen  to 
come  here  to  the  office  to  help  organize  the  party,  and  it  might  be 
necessary  to  have  them  here  for  a few  days,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
It  is  just  for  the  temporary  calling  in  of  men  for  some  special  duty 
connected  with  the  field.  It  would  not  be  an  office  force,  but  it 
would  be  just  getting  ready  for  field  work. 

REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  VESSELS REDUCTION  IN  ESTIMATE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  complement  of  vessels,  including  travel  ex- 
penses of  persons  inspecting  the  repairs,  and  exclusive  of  engineers’  supplies  and  other 
ship  chandlery,  $36,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I have  deliberately  reduced  the  amount 
normally  necessary  for  this  service — which  has  not  always  been 
sufficient — because  three  vessels  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Navy 
absolutely  and  they  have  assumed,  during  the  war,  their  maintenance. 
For  that  reason  this  amount  has  been  reduced  from  $56,000  to  $36,000. 
The  Surveyor  has  never  done  an  hour’s  work  for  us  since  she  was  born. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  these  repair  and  maintenance  items  inn  con- 
stant at  all  ? We  have  been  spending  a good  deal  of  money  on  some 
of  these  ships. 

Mr.  Farts.  I will  hand  you  a table  which  will  show  what  has  been 
done  in  the  last  10  or  11  years.  Another  thing  is  that  the  vessels 
are  getting  older  and  we  defer  repairs;  every  year  we  put  off  some- 
thing, to  be  taken  up  later  on,  and  then  we  finally  must  make  the 
repairs. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  repairs  do  you  expect  to  make  on  the  Explorer 
which  will  cost  $8,000  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Explorer  is  a wooden  vessel — wooden  hull  and 
wooden  planking — which  has  developed  a structural  weakness  and 
which  would,  if  it  should  be  determined  to  remodel  her,  cost  very 
much  more  than  is  now  planned  for.  The  repairs  contemplated  on 
the  Explorer  are  those  which  will  enable  her  to  keep  in  operation 
in  the  waters  of  southeastern  Alaska. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  her  value? 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  tell  you  what  she  cost  and  I can  tell  you  how  old 
she  is.  She  cost,  in  round  figures,  about  $100,000  and  she  is  now 
about  15  years  old.  I hardly  know  how  to  arrive  at  her  value  now. 

Mr.  Graves.  Her  average  repair  bill  for  the  last  10  years  has  been 
$6,736. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  nine  years  no  vessel  was  added  to  the 
fleet,  from  1903  to  1912.  You  have  given  us  recently  the  Isis  and 
the  Surveyor , both  of  which  have  gone  to  the  Navy.  The  result  of 
that  treatment  is  now  quite  apparent;  we  have  fewer  vessels  with 
more  work  to  do  than  we  had  12  years  ago,  and  are  in  very  bad 
condition.  We  must  maintain  the  ships  we  have,  until  we  get  new 
ships,  or  else  stop  all  work.  As  it  is,  these  vessels  can  not  go  to  sea. 
We  have  only  one — and  she  is  in  the  Navy — that  is  able  to  work  out- 
side of  sheltered  waters. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  the  Explorer  seems  to  be  that 
she  was  not  built  right;  that  is  your  desire  to  get  a lot  of  space  you 
left  out  some  of  the  structural  beams  that  would  have  strengthened 
her,  and  that  as  she  became  a little  older  she  developed  this  weakness. 
That  was  not  the  fault  of  anybody  except  the  department. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I do  not  know  who  designed  her. 

The  Chairman.  She  was  built  in  1904  and  she  ought  to  still  be  a 
perfectly  good  seaworthy  vessel  and  would  be  if  she  had  been  built 
right. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I quite  agree  with  you.  There  was  apparently 
a bad  error  made  in  designing  the  ship,  because  she  is  now  too  small 
for  our  outside  work. 

The  Chairman.  She  is  not  such  a very  small  ship;  she  is  a ship  of 
450  tons  and  is  135  feet  long. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  the  work  we  are  doing  we  should  not  use 
a vessel  smaller  than  1,000  tons,  because  smaller  vessels  can  not  work 
in  the  Pacific  sea. 

Mr.  Bowie.  A boat  like  the  Explorer  must  'run  to  port  in  heavy 
weather  while  the  Surveyor  can  ride  it  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  you  do  with  the  Pathfinder f 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  refers  to  the  estimate  of  $10,000  for  re- 
pairs to  the  Pathfinder , Capt.  Graves. 
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Mr.  Graves.  I can  not  answer  that  right  off,  but  I will  get  the 
details  of  that. 


Estimate  for  repairing  Pathfinder , 1919. 


Docking  ship  twice,  painting  bottom,  and  necessary  minor  structural  repairs  to 

outside  underbody  found  while  on  dock $1,  000 

General  repairs,  engine  and  boilers 3,  000 

General  deck  repairs,  including  upkeep  of  boats  and  launches 2,  000 

Renewal  of  badly  pitted  hull  plating  along  water  line,  about  100  feet  on  each 
side  of  ship 4,  000 


Total 10,000 


The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  ship  is  the  Patterson  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Patterson  is  referred  to  on  page  264  of 
the  report  before  you.  She  is  a wooden  vessel  and  is  rather  large. 
She  is  35  years  old,  and,  while  she  is  in  fair  condition  for  use  in  inland 
waters,  she  is  not  in  such  shape  that  she  can  be  sent  to  sea.  You 
will  see  another  reference  to  her  on  page  265  of  the  report.  She  is 
too  weak  to  be  used  in  exposed  waters,  and  is  such  an  antiquated 
tool  that  the  overhead  cost  of  operation  makes  the  results  far  less 
in  quantity  and  more  costly  than  they  would  be  with  a modern 
vessel.  She  is  laid  up  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  she  worth  spending  $8,000  on? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  she  can  be  made  fit  for  work  in 
inland  waters  for  some  years,  but  she  can  not  do  offshore  work  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  She  ought  to  be  replaced 
immediately,  because  it  is  not  economy  to  use  money  on  her  when 
she  can  not  be  used  throughout  the  year.  A vessel  like  the  Surveyor 
can  be  used  all  the  year  through,  but  she  is  the  only  one  we  have 
that  can  be  so  used. 

Repairs  of  vessels,  1908  to  1917,  inclusive. 


Fiscal  years — 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

Bache 

$14, 665. 40 
63.00 

$4, 649. 54 
249. 59 

$4, 266. 29 
3, 019. 50 
3, 431. 66 

$810.09 

$2,410.14 

871.41 

$9,674.28 

3,137.51 

Endeavor 

3,021.15 

Explorer 

3, 468. 40 
865. 45 

5,  733. 86 
2, 279. 67 

11,526.35 
1,692.69  ; 

10,189.92 

12,945.05 

Gedney 

2, 916. 19 
9, 214. 54 

495.59 

1, 057. 63 
2,113.96 

Hydrographer 

1,515. 19 

97.67 

704. 47 

Matchless 

4,934.77 

877. 40 

239. 04 

1,441.40 

1,001.60 

3,  752.  80 

McArthur 

3,438.48 
2, 493. 43 

1,  841. 05 

3,511.83 

5,748.50  i 
3,176.38 

1,423.66 

1, 188. 26 

Pathfinder 

11, 489. 68 

6, 336. 19 
4,  842.  38 
1, 248. 39 

3,442.85 

23, 624. 00 

Patterson 

1,  295. 97 

5,765.26 
509. 69 

10,396.78 

1,127.89 

14,591.82 
934. 04 

6, 062. 72 
1, 134.  87 

Taku 

34.82 

Transit 

215.00 

Yukon 

Cosmos 

115.  86 

570. 29 
210. 00 

813. 63 

58.51 

2, 768. 97 

975. 60 

Travel  and  motor  launches 

52. 44 

18. 62 

Total 

32, 890. 77 

34, 443. 47 

39, 839. 64 

39,116.03 

38, 834.47 

65, 666. 68 
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Repairs  of  vessels,  1908  to  1917,  inclusive — Continued. 


Fiscal  years— 

Average  expenditure 
per  year. 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Amount. 

Period. 

Bache 

Endeavor 

$5,383.38 

2,319.23 

6,682.72 

914.35 

1,358.17 

$11,363.80 
1, 784. 05 
1,933.39 
2, 655. 75 
941.45 

$13, 151. 20 

$5,655.71 

$7,202.98 
1, 808. 18 
6, 735. 96 
1,432.18 
2, 514. 59 
13, 260. 25 
1, 663. 20 
2,936.68 
7, 553. 35 
6,638.43 
1,331.90. 
215. 00 
920. 81 
292.25 
305. 89 

10  years. 

8 years. 
10  years. 

9 years. 
9 years. 
2 years. 

10  years. 
9 years. 
10  years. 
10  years. 
10  years. 

1 year. 

9 years. 

2 years. 
4 years. 

Explorer 

Gedney 

4, 868.  21 
12. 33  • 
2, 266. 62 
5,439.46 
1,394.03 
32.55 
11,056.65 
2, 859. 97 
986. 90 

6, 580. 00 

Hydrographer 

Isis 

4. 419. 25 
21,081.04 

1.538.25 

8, 789.  70 
5, 795. 00 
2, 560. 87 

Matchless 

McArthur 

Pathfinder 

Patterson 

Taku 1 

Transit 

212. 88 
7,468.  77 
2,  710. 91 
5, 896. 80 
888. 35 

1, 239.  79 
1,  777. 06 
2,413.68 
8, 877. 55 
3,893.22 

Yukon 

351.63 

749. 81 

1, 882. 99 

Cosmos 

374. 50 
797. 39 

Travel  and  motor  launches 

Total 

211.00 

34,187.19 

37, 840. 55 

43, 239. 81 

58,302.81 

Total  expenditure  during  10  years,  $424,361.42. 


MANNING  AND  EQUIPPING  OF  VESSELS PAY  OF  SEAMEN. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is: 

For  all  necessary  employees  to  man  and  equip  the  vessels,  including  the  professional 
seamen  serving  as  mates  on  vessels  of  the  survey,  to  execute  the  work  of  the  survey 
herein  provided  for  and  authorized  by  law,  $278,800. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Under  this  item  you  will  find  a reduction 
from  the  previous  estimate  because  of  the  maintenance  by  the  Navy 
of  those  three  vessels  which  are  entirely  under  their  care.  We  have 
assumed  in  all  this  that  they  would  be  used  by  the  Navy  throughout 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  whole  question  of  seamen  is  treated  at 
length  and  with  a good  deal  of  care  in  Appendix  E of  my  annual 
report,  a portion  of  which,  under  the  head  of  “Bureau  of  Light- 
houses ,”  you  have  already  put  in  the  record  and  it  is  before  you. 
The  table  on  page  276  of  that  appendix  shows  the  difficulty.  Let 
me  say  this,  that  in  surveying,  the  ships’  crews  are  not  merely  working 
seamen;  they  have  to  man  the  boats  and  take  a definite  part  in  the 
surveying  work.  For  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  impossible  to 
get  crews  of  the  right  sort.  It  has  been  impossible  with  such  crews 
as  we  got  to  do  our  work  at  all  well.  I call  your  attention  to  the 
statement  on  page  277  in  regard  to  the  Patterson . 

That  statement  shows  that  she  was  detained  20  days  in  Seattle  last 
spring  through  inability  to  obtain  men,  and  that  she  finally  sailed 
with  a shortage  of  five  men.  After  working  for  about  six  weeks  with 
this  reduced  complement  and  its  resultant  loss,  the  ship  was  com- 
pelled to  go  to  port.  Here  five  days  were  lost  through  drunkenness 
among  the  crew  and  their  refusal  to  perform  duty.  The  statement 
shows  that  she  finally  got  away  with  a shortage  of  seven  men.  The 
Explorer  was  laid  up  last  year  through  inability  to  get  a crew  at  all. 
This  has  been  the  most  serious  situation  in  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  Graves.  The  Patterson  and  Explorer  were  not  used  in  Alaska 
this  spring  and  the  principal  reason  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
crews. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  At  this  moment  the  steamer  Roosevelt  is  at 
Seattle  ready  to  go,  hut  she  is  unable  to  secure  men.  I am  trying  now 
to  get  a naval  crew  to  carry  her.  What  we  ought  to  have  is  the  right, 
under  certain  rules  and  restrictions,  to  enlist  men  in  this  service.  It 
is  professional  work,  and  these  crews  must  take  an  actual  part  in  the 
surveying  work.  It  is  the  most  difficult  problem  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

Mr.  Faris.  Our  crews  take  a part  in  the  surveying  work,  and  per- 
form work  which  the  ordinary  seaman  aboard  a ship  does  not  do. 
We  have  to  make  tide  observers  out  of  some  of  those  man,  and  we 
have  to  make  leadsmen  out  of  some  of  the  men.  We  have  to  make 
rodmen  out  of  some  of  them  when  we  go  ashore  to  do  topographic 
work.  In  other  words,  they  almost  become  what  you  might  call  sub- 
officers. Now,  if  we  are  continually  changing  our  crews,  we  can  not 
teach  the  men  these  duties.  It  takes  months  of  training  for  a man  to 
become  a good  leadsman,  and  upon  him  depends  our  record  of  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  those  data  are  recorded  on  our  charts.  Now, 
of  course,  the  officer  watches  the  seamen  as  much  as  he  can,  but  the 
officer  has  other  things  to  do  besides  watch  the  leadsman,  so  that  we 
have  to  depend  on  him  to  get  those  results  for  us.  We  make  re- 
corders out  of  the  men,  and  if  the  leadsman  reads  the  sounding  right 
but  the  recorder  does  not  record  it  right,  it  is  an  error  just  the  same. 
A majority  of  those  men  have  to  be  used  in  that  semitechnical  way. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  get  men  from  the  Navy,  then  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  before  the  Spanish- American 
War  we  did  have  Navy  crews  on  our  ships,  but  at  that  time  they 
took  them  away,  and  they  have  said  that  they  could  not  spare  any 
more  men  for  the  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  there  be  a system  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  supply  of  the  Navy  with  a proper  number  of  sea- 
men— 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing) . They  should  be  warrant  officers. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) . To  be  of  such  character  as  to  embrace 
within  the  number  men  who  would  meet  the  needs  of  this  govern- 
mental service  ? The  trouble  we  have  now  is  that  we  start  up  little 
activities  here,  there,  and  at  the  other  place,  when  we  ought  to  have 
but  one  activity  embracing  them  all.  Now,  we  have  a method  of 
securing  officers  for  the  Revenue-Cutter  Service,  and  it  is  quite 
questionable,  to  my  mind,  whether  those  officers  should  not  be  created 
through  the  same  agency  through  which  officers  of  the  Navy  are 
created.  Of  course,  that  is  a big  question  that  this  committee  can 
not  undertake  to  deal  with,  but  it  is  well  worth  thinking  about  at 
this  time,  when  we  are  entering  on  what  will  be  a large  expansion 
both  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  merchant  marine  of  America.  Why 
should  there  not  be  some  system  for  the  development  of  seamen  for 
all  of  these  services  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  important 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  when  Congress  gave  the  survey 
officers  rank  with  those  of  the  Navy.  The  vessels  that  they  have 
now  are  largely  under  the  command  of  our  officers — in  fact,  they 
are  altogether  utider  their  command.  If  we  had  the  power  that  the 
Navy  has,  or  if  they  had  the  power  to  assign  under  tne  command  of 
our  officers  warrant  officers  and  seamen,  it  would  help  out. 
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The  Chairman.  I think  your  whole  service  ought  to  be  rearranged. 
There  ought  not  to  be,  as  is  the  case,  certain  ocean  surveying  done 
by  both  yourself  and  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  different  surveying. 

The  Chairman.  I am  using  the  word  “ surveying ” in  its  broad 
sense  and  not  in  a technical  sense.  There  should  not  be  certain  land 
surveying  by  yourself  and  the  Geological  Survey.  I am  inclined  to 
think,  your  survey,  being  one  of  very  oldest  in  the  whole  Govern- 
ment, that  there  ought  to  be  a rearrangement  of  it  by  which  all  of 
those  activities  would  come  under  the  Coast  alnd  Geodetic  Survey. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  course,  the  Hydrographic  Office  of  the 
Navy  does  work  entirely  outside  of  our  bou'ndaries. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  purely  an  arbitrary  line  of  distinction. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I feel  that  the  facts  in  this  Appendix  E,  con- 
cerning the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  should  be  made  a part  of  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  submit  that  extract  from  your  report  and 
make  it  a part  of  your  statement,  Mr.  Secretary. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY. 

This  service  has  been  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  improved  conditions  of  labor 
during  recent  years  and  in  proportion  as  it  has  failed  so  to  do  its  efficiency  has  been 
reduced.  Service  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  has  been  undesirable  to  the 
mariner  because  the  pay  has  been  less  than  he  could  earn  elsewhere,  either  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  or  in  industries  ashore : the  work  is  of  more  than  average  difficulty  and 
must  at  times  be  continued  through  longer  hours  than  the  8 to  10  to  which  the  sailor  is 
accustomed  elsewhere;  the  living  conditions  in  the  crowded  forecastle  of  the  older 
wooden  vessels  are  far  from  attractive;  finally,  the  employment  is  only  temporary 
and  may  be  terminated  at  any  time,  so. that  he  has  not  even  the  incentive  of  a perma- 
nent position  to  compensate  him  for  other  undesirable  features. 

The  result  of  these  conditions  is  that  the  Coast  Survey  has  earned,  among  seafaring 
men,  the  reputation  of  an  undesirable  service.  Men  will  come  to  it  only  as  a last 
resort,  when  out  of  wrork,  out  of  money,  and  with  no  chance  to  find  employment  in 
other  lines  of  work.  This  means  that  the  survey  often  gets  the  most  undesirable  type 
of  men  on  the  wrater  front — not  sailors,  but  misfits — those  who  in  the  process  of  selec- 
tion have  been  refused  other  more  desirable  occupations.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of 
language  and  of  an  honorable  profession  to  call  them  mariners. 

Such  men  seldom  remain  long  enough  to  become  of  value.  When  they  have  earned 
a few  dollars  they  quit:  if  they  can  not  obtain  their  discharge  upon  request,  they  either 
desert  or  by  refusing  duty,  by  drunkenness,  and  by  general  misconduct,  compel 
the  commanding  officer  to  get  rid  of  them. 

The  constant  change  and  upheaval  in  the  crew^s  which  results  from  these  conditions 
is  strikingly  portrayed  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  for  each  Coast  Survey 
vessel  in  the  United  States  waters  the  complement  allowed  and  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  complement  during  the  fiscal  year,  1917 : 


Vessel. 

Station. 

Normal 

comple- 

ment. 

Persons 

actually 

employed. 

Surveyor 

Atlantic  coast 

58 

i 85 

Bache 

do « 

42 

129 

Isis 

do 

44 

171 

Matchless 

...  do 

16 

54 

Hy  drographer 

Gulf  coast 

18 

51 

Patterson 

Pacific  coast 

49 

2 132 

Explorer 

..  do 

39 

2 124 

1 In  commission  only  since  June  11,  1917. 

2 In  commission  only  about  7 to  8 months  of  the  year. 
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Even  this  table  does  not  tell  the  whole,  as  every  one  of  these  vessels  has  been  con- 
tinuously short  handed  through  inability  to  obtain  recruits. 

These  factors,  the  undesirable  type  of  men  which  alone  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
inability  to  keep  men  even  of  this  type,  result  in  great  waste. 

1.  The  Coast  Survey  ships,  as  surveying  units,  are  carefully  planned,  and  their 
equipment  and  personnel  are  arranged  so  as  to  provide  for  the  most  effective  opera- 
tion of  from  three  to  five  surveying  parties.  In  these  parties  the  sailors  form  an 
integral  part.  They  are  not  there  merely  to  man  the  ships;  they  take  an  active  part 
in  surveying  work.  They  are  the  recorders,  rodmen,  leadsmen,  tide  observers, 
coxswains,  or  engineers  of  the  surveying  launches,  operators  of  the  sounding  machines, 
etc.  There  are  no  idlers;  each  man  (except  the  mess  force)  has  his  definite  place 
in  the  organization,  and  the  shortage  of  a single  man  means  a loss  in  efficiency,  and  a 
shortage  of  three  to  five  men  means  that  one  less  party  can  be  worked.  This  means 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  vessel,  measured  by  the  amouut  of  work  done,  is  reduced 
from  one-third  to  one-fifth. 

It  costs  from  $30,000  to  $60,000  a year  to  operate  each  of  these  ships,  depending 
on  size  and  location;  it  follows  that  a shortage  of  a few  mep  in  the  complement  will 
result  in  a loss,  measured  by  work  left  undone,  of  from  $6,000  to  $20,000  a year,  In 
every  such  case  the  work  left  undone  means  needless  risk  to  life  and  property  and 
imposes  indirectly  a severe  tax  on  commerce  through  excessive  insurance. 

2.  Losses  occur  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  training  of  the  men  in  the  specialized 
work  which  they  have  to  do.  The  sailors  in  the  Coast  Survey  require  training  as 
much  as  the  men  in  the  Army  or  Navy.  They  do  not  merely  shovel  coal,  scrub 
decks,  or  clean  brass,  or  work  the  ship.  They  take  an  active  part  in  the  surveying 
operations,  a part  only  less  important  than  that  of  the  officers,  and  no  amount  of 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  officers  can  compepsate  for  the  men’s  failure  to  do  their 
work  well.  These  are  days  of  deep  ships.  Vessels  must  often  pass  close  to  the  bottom, 
particularly  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  officers  may  properly  find  and  locate 
channels  or  shoals,  but  if  the  leadsman  does  not  read  the  depths  truly,  if  the  recorder 
does  not  record  them  rightly,  if  the  tide  observer  goes  to  sleep  or  goes  off  somewhere 
for  the  day  and  then  “fakes”  the  record  of  his  staff  readings,  the  result  may  be  the 
loss  of  a vessel  with  lives  and  cargo  through  an  error  in  the  chart. 

At  least  one  full  season’s  work  is  necessary  to  properly  train  these  men  in  such 
duties.  Yet  the  record  above  quoted  shows  that  the  complements  change  two  or 
three  times  a year.  Furthermore,  the  men  which  present  conditions  enable  the 
Survey  to  obtain  are,  as  a rule,  of  a type  which  has  no  desire  to  become  proficient 
in  the  work.  Their  thoughts  center  on  spending  their  pay,  rather  than  on  earning 
it  fairly,  so  that  too  often  their  efforts  are  concentrated  on  doing  the  least  amount  of 
work  that  conditions  and  officers  permit. 

3.  Losses  occur  from  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon  officers.  Officers,  who  year 
after  year  are  compelled  to  operate  under  such  discouraging  conditions,,  v,  ho  are  con- 
tinually harassed  by  their  inability  to  get  good  men  or  to  enforce  discipline  over  bad 
ones,  and  who  have  repeatedly  appealed  for  relief  without  success,  become  disheart- 
ened and  lose  their  enthusiasm.  Inevitably,  they  tend  finally  to  “take  things  easy,” 
to  humor  the  ere  vs,  to  make  concessions  before  an  issue  is  forced.  Their  first  thought 
is  forced  to  be  to  so  operate  as  to  avoid  a rupture  which  they  are  powerless  to  control 
rather  than  to  concentrate  effort  on  their  work. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  these  conditions  are  not  merely  the  result  of 
the  present  war.  They  existed  in  a serious  degree  before  that  conflict  began;  the 
war  has  merely  exaggerated  them  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  already  become  neces- 
sary to  lay  up  certain  ships. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  compute  the  cost  of  these  losses  in  efficiency,  and  from 
the  best  data  available  it  appears  that  the  loss  by  the  seven  vessels  operating  in  the 
United  States  the  past  year  is  about  $82,000.  One  case,  that  of  the  Patterson , may 
be  cited  as  typical. 

The  Patterson  works  in  Alaska  in  summer  and  winters  in  Seattle.  Last  spring  she 
was  detained  20  days  in  Seattle  through  inability  to  obtain  men.  She  finally  sailed 
with  a shortage  of  5 men.  After  working  for  about  6 weeks  with  this  reduced  comple- 
ment and  its  resultant  loss,  the  ship  was  compelled  to  go  to  port.  Here  5 days  tv  ere 
lost  through  drunkenness  among  the  crew  and  their  refusal  of  duty.  She  finally 
got  away  with  a shortage  of  7 men.  Efforts  to  recruit  men  in  Seattle  to  fill  these 
vacancies  were  unavailing;  men  would  not  even  consider  the  $60  they  were  offered 
when  they  could  readily  earn  $100  or  over  elsewhere. 

Work  was  continued  with  this  reduced  complement,  therefore,  until  early  August, 
when  the  situation  was  relieved  by  stopping  the  work  of  another  vessel,  the  Explorer , 
which  had  been  operating  under  conditions  equally  bad.  Enough  men  were  kept 
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aboard  the  Explorer  to  bring  her  to  Seattle,  where  she  was  laid  up;  the  remainder  were 
transferred  to  the  Patterson. 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  decreased  efficiency  on  the  Patterson  alone  is  $24,500. 

All  possible  means  have  been  used  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  to  improve 
these  conditions.  The  pay  of  the  crews  has  been  necessarily  increased  to  an  amount 
considerably  beyond  that  available  under  the  existing  appropriation.  The  fact  that 
some  officers  and  vessels  of  the  Survey  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Navy  relieves 
the  situation;  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  necessary  either  to  obtain  a deficiency 
appropriation  from  Congress,  or  to  lay  up  more  of  the  ships  in  the  spring  of  1918. 

For  this  situation  there  are  two  possible  remedies,  one  partial  and  one  complete. 

The  partial  remedy  is  to  allow  the  present  status  of  the  crews  to  remain  unchanged, 
employing  them  for  the  duration  of  the  season  and  paying  them  a wage  as  high  or 
slightly  higher  than  they  would  obtain  elsewhere. 

This  plan,  in  a modified  form,  has  already  been  adopted  by  the  bureau,  and  in  the 
1919  estimates  the  fund  for  pay  of  crews  is  based  on  the  wage  scale  recently  adopted 
for  the  governmental  and  private  merchant  fleets  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Shipping  Board,  employers,  and 
employees. 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  reasons  why  this  increase  in  wages  will  not  com- 
pletely solve  the  problem  under  consideration. 

1.  The  equality  in  wages  is  only  apparent,  for  the  earnings  of  merchant  seamen 
are  materially  increased  by  overtime  pay,  which  it  is  impracticable  to  grant  employees 
in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

2.  The  survey  vessels,  working  near  ports,  must  compete  not  only  with  the  mer- 
chant marine,  but  also  with  the  labor  markets  ashore.  These  latter  are  glad  to  pay 
$75  to  $100  per  month  for  the  men  to  whom  the  survey  can  offer  only  $60. 

3.  Employing  men  for  the  season  only,  even  if  they  could  be  induced  to  remain 
for  that  period,  will  not  afford  a complete  solution.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the 
maximum  effectiveness  in  the  work  of  the  survey  can  be  obtained  only  with  trained 
crews.  It  requires  a season  to  train  these  men;  and  under  the  above  plan  they  would 
be  discharged  just  when  they  were  beginning  to  be  effective,  and  the  following  season 
the  same  training  process  would  be  begun  anew. 

The  truth  is  that  increased  pay  is  only  one  e’ement  entering  into  the  final  solution 
of  the  problem.  That  solution  rests  on  a complete  readjustment  of  present  conditions. 

The  men  must  eventually  be  given  permanent  employment  at  a just  wage  and  under 
comfortable  living  conditions.  They  must  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  advance- 
ment both  in  rank  and  pay  for  faithful  service,  and  their  rights  must  be  fully  safe- 
guarded. In  return,  they  must  be  required  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  an  equitable 
contract,  and  there  must  be  authority  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  occasional  un- 
desirable who  refuses  to  do  so. 

Such  a readjustment  will  make  it  pcsiible  to  build  a permanent  organization  of 
sober,  industrious  men,  devoted  to  the  su  *vey  and  its  interests  through  long  associa- 
tion, and  will  result  in  an  increase  of  20  to  25  per  cent  in  the  efficiency  of  every  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  you,  you  have  practically  entered 
into  those  agreements,  both  for  this  service  and  the  Lighthouse 
Service,  relative  to  the  pay  of  seamen  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  try  to  make  that  uniform. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  did  not  enter  into  a formal  agreement, 
but  we  act  in  accordance  with  it.  It  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  touching  deficiencies  here? 
Are  you  doing  the  same  as  the  lighthouse  people,  making  the  Navy 
pay  all  the  deficiencies  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  took  everything. 

Mr.  Faris.  They  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  men  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  vessels  transferred  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  This  past  year  you  got  money  for  those  vessels  on 
the  theory  that  they  would  be  in  your  service. 

Secretary  Redfield.  For  repairs,  maintenance,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  for  this  current  year,  and,  also,  for  the  pay 
of  the  crews.  Now,  when  they  went  over  to  the  Navy,  did  not  there 
go  with  them  that  part  of  this  appropriation  which  was  intended  for 
them  ? 
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Secretary  Redfield.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  case  of  Isis,  before 
she  was  taken  over  by  the  Navy  we  overhauled  her  and  put  her  in 
first-class  condition.  I am  unable  to  say  what  we  spent  in  making 
the  changes  in  her. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Bache  and  Isis  were  turned  over 
to  the  Navy  on  September  24,  last.  Before  turning  them  over,  we 
put  them  in  first-class  shape.  We  spent  a part  of  this  year’s  ap- 
propriation of  $56,000  on  those  two  vessels,  and  we  have  now  an 
excess  of  $6,000  in  that  appropriation  which  will  be  turned  back  into 
the  Treasury.  At  the  present  time  we  have  of  that  appropriation 
an  unallotted  balance  of  $6,930. 

The  Chairman.  The  language  touching  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  vessels  turned  over  by  your  service  to  the  Navy  is  different 
from  the  language  used  in  connection  with  the  vessels  of  the  Light- 
house Service.  Section  16  of  the  naval  personnel  act  of  May  22,  1917, 
provides— 

That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment  a sufficient 
national  emergency  exists,  to  transfer  to  the  service  and  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  of  the  Navy  Department,  such  vessels,  equipment,  stations,  and  personnel  of 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  as  he  may  deem  to  the  best  interest  of  the  country, 
and  after  such  transfer  all  expenses  connected  therewith  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  department  to  which  transfer  is  made:  Provided , That  such 
vessels,  equipment,  stations,  and  personnel  shall  be  returned  to  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  when  such  national  emergency  ceases,  in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  and 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  transferring  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
or  any  of  its  functions  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  except  in  time  of  national 
emergency  and  to  the  extent  herein  provided : Provided  further , That  any  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  who  may  be  transferred  as  herein  provided 
shall,  while  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  or  Navy  Department,  have 
proper  military  Status  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  for 
the  government  of  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
applicable  to  persons  whose  retention  permanently  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  is  not  contemplated  by  law:  And  'provided  further,  3 hat  the  I resident 

authorized  to  appoint,  by  and  with  the  advise  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  held 
officers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  who  are  now  officially  designated  assistants 
and  aids,  as  follows:  Officers  now  designated  assistants  and  receiving  a salary  of 
$2,000  or  more  per  annum  shall  be  appointed  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers; 
officers  now  designated  assistants  and  receiving  a salary  of  $1,200  or  greater  but  less 
than  $2,000  per  annum  shall  be  appointed  junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers: 
officers  now  designated  aids  shall  be  appointed  aids:  Provided,  That  no  person  shall 
be  appointed  aid  or  shall  be  promoted  from  aid  to  junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic 
engineer  or  from  junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineer  to  hydrographic  and 
geodetic  engineer  until  after  passing  a satisfactory  mental  and  physical  examination 
conducted  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
except  that  the  President  is  authorized  to  nominate  for  confirmation  the  assistants 
and  aids  in  the  service  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  reduce  the  total  amount  of  pay  and  allowances  they  were 
receiving  at  the  time  of  transfer.  While  actually  employed  in  active  sen  ice  under 
direct  orders  of  the  War  Department  or  of  the  Navy  Department  members  of  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  all  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty  or  loss  of  life. 

When  serving  with  the  Army  or  Navy  the  relative  rank  shall  be  as  follows: 

Hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers  receiving  $4,000  or  more  shall  rank  with  and 
after  colonels  in  the  Army  and  captains  in  the  Navy. 

Hdyrographic  and  geodetic  engineers  receiving  $3,000  or  more  but  less  than  $4,000 
shall  rank,  with  and  after  lieutenant  colonels  in  the  Army  and  commanders  in  the 
Navy. 

Hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers  receiving  $2,500  or  more  but  less  than  $3,000 
shall  rank  with  and  after  majors  in  the  Army  and  lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Navy. 

Hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers  receiving  $2,000  or  more  but  less  than  $2,500 
shall  rank  with  and  after  captains  in  the  Army  and  lieutenants  in  the  Navy. 

Junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers  shall  rank  with  and  after  first  lieu- 
tenants in  the  Army  and  lieutenants  (junior  grade)  in  the  Navy. 
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Aids  shall  rank  with  and  after  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army  and  ensigns  in  the 
Navy. 

And  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  affect  or  alter  their  rates  of  pay  and 
allowances  when  not  assigned  to  military  duty  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  jointly  prescribe  regulations  governing  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  in  time  of  war,  and  for  the  cooperation  of  that  service  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  in  time  of  peace  in  preparations  for  its  duties  in  war, 
which  regulations  shall  not  be  effective  unless  approved  by  each  of  the  said  Secre- 
taries, and  included  therein  may  be  rules  and  regulations  for  making  reports  and 
communications  between  the  officers  or  bureaus  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Now,  that  makes  it  the  duty,  of  course,  of  the  Navy  to  pay  the 
moment  the  transfer  is  made,  but  your  appropriations  were  all  ob- 
tained on  the  supposition  that  you  would  have  all  those  ships  and 
their  personnel,  crew^s,  etc.,  to  maintain.  I do  not  mean  tor  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  but  I am  referring  to  the  last  appropriation. 
When  the  last  appropriation  was  made,  you  got  your  money  on  that 
basis.  Now,  when  you  came  to  allot  your  money,  or  even  to  make 
your  estimates,  certain  sums,  of  course,  were  intended  to  take  care 
of  those  three  vessels  under  all  of  these  different  heads,  and  I would 
like  to  have  the  record  show  what  moneys  were  so  intended,  and  to 
what  extent  those  moneys  will  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  at  the 
end  of  this  fiscal  year,  and  also  to  what  extent  they  will  have  been 
used  for  other  branches  of  the  survey,  and  in  the  latter  case  why 
they  were  so  used. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  this  is  the  fact,  in  general:  We 
thought  it  was  our  duty  to  put  the  vessels  that  we  turned  over  to 
the  Navy  in  first-class  condition  when  they  were  so  turned  over,  and 
consequently  the  Bache  and  the  Isis,  which  required  repairs,  were 
put  in  repair.  Money  was  spent  out  of  this  appropriation  for  putting 
the  Isis  and  Bache  into  good  order  when  they  were  turned  over  to 
the  Navy.  I think  it  is  also  the  fact  that  for  the  balance  of  the  year 
from  last  September  on  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  required  in  making 
repairs  to  the  other  vessels  has  necessitated  much  larger  expenditures 
upon  them  than  was  contemplated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  something  in  excess  of  $6,000  which  it 
is  now  contemplated  will  be  turned  into  the  Treasury.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  with  a statement  showing  the  original  allotment,  how  it 
was  used,  the  changes  made  from  the  allotment,  and  why,  and  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

The  Chairman.  That  should  apply  not  only  to  this  item  but  also 
to  the  preceding  item. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes;  to  both  the  item  for  repairs  and  main- 
tenance of  vessels,  and  for  wages  of  hands.  We  will  supply  that 
statement  for  the  record.  Of  course,  there  is  an  important  thing  to 
bear  in  mind  here,  and  that  is  that  we  not  only  turned  over  those 
vessels  but  in  very  large  part  we  turned  over  the  officers  and  crews. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  relieved  of  that  burden,  too.  I want  this 
statement  to  cover  all  the  matters  that  have  been  affected  by  virtue 
of  your  transfer  of  either  vessels  or  men  to  the  Navy;  and  by  men 
I mean  both  officers  and  crews  and  any  other  employees.  In  other 
words,  in  view  of  the  express  language  of  the  statute  relieving  you 
of  the  burden  and  placing  it  on  the  Navy  as  to  all  the  activities  which 
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they  took  over  and  when  they  took  them  over,  we  ought  to  have  a 
statement  showing  all  the  facts  I have  inquired  about. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  get  a portion  of  that  information, 
although,  perhaps,  not  in  proper  detail  for  the  record,  in  noting  the 
difference  between  the  1919  estimates  and  the  1918  appropriation  on 
page  645.  There  is  a difference  between  those  amounts  of  nearly 
860,000,  and  in  major  part  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Navy  has 
taken  those  vessels  over. 

The  Chairman.  That  only  shows  it 

Secretary  Redfield  (interposing).  In  gross. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  this 
year  would  be,  except  for  that  feature,  a duplicate  of  last  year, 
which  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Mr.  Faris.  You  want  that  statement  covering  1918. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  statement  will  be  prepared. 

Estimates  for  1918  for  Bache , Isis,  and  Surveyor,  expenditures  for  1918,  etc. 


PARTY-  EXPENSES. 

Atlantic  coast,  1918: 

Estimate,  1918,  Bachc  and  Isis $25,  677.  00 

Expenditures,  1918,  Bache  and  Isis 7,  783.  52 

Estimated  balance  of  appropriation  to  be  covered  into  Treasury 15,  000.  00 

Emergency  work  requested  by  the  Navy  Department  was  begun  from 
this  appropriation  on  a survey  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 

States,  estimated  cost 4, 000.  00 

Pacific  coast,  1918: 

Estimate,  1918,  Surveyor 28, 255.  00 

Expenditures,  1918,  Surveyor 4,  200.  50 

Estimated  balance  of  appropriation  to  be  covered  into  Treasury 90, 000.  00 

REPAIRS  OF  VESSELS,  1918. 

Estimate,  1918,  Bache,  Isis , and  Surveyor 24,000.  00 

Expenditures,  1918,  Bache,  Isis,  and  Surveyor 5,  300.  00 

Estimated  balance  of  appropriation  to  be  covered  into  Treasury 9, 000.  00 

Emergency  repairs  on  other  vessels  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  are 
estimated  to  cost  the  following  amounts: 

Hydrographer,  new  boiler 4,  600.  00 

Matchless,  repairing  damage  caused  bv  ice  in  Albemarle  Sound  in  Janu- 
ary, 1918 2,000.00 

Patterson,  repairing  damage  caused  by  striking  uncharted  rock  in  Alaska.  3, 000.  00 


Total  emergency  repairs 9,  600.  00 

PAY,  ETC.,  OFFICERS  AND  MEN,  VESSELS,  1918. 

Estimate,  1918,  Bache,  Isis,  and  Surveyor 129,  750.  00 

Expended,  1918,  Bache,  Isis,  and  Surveyor 26,  522.  75 

Estimated  balance  of  appropriation  to  be  covered  into  Treasury 120,  000.  00 


SALARIES  OF  ASSISTANTS  AND  AIDS. 

(See  p.  811.) 

The  Chairman.  For  salaries  your  estimate  is  $264,900,  and  the  cur- 
rent appropriation  is  $223,500.  You  are  proposing  a number  of 
changes  in  offices  and  salaries,  and  you  are  creating  some  new  offices. 
You  are  also  changing  the  compensation  attached  to  some  existing 
offices.  I would  like  to  have  a statement  as  to  what  you  are  pro- 
posing, and  why. 
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Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  Capt.  Faris  asked  me  to  talk  on  this 
subject.  We  have  asked  for  an  increase  of  17  men  in  order  that  we 
might  have  our  force  increased  to  meet  the  greater  demand  for  field 
work.  As  a matter  of  act,  we  now  have  65  men  of  that  force  in  the 
Army  and  Navy.  To-day  we  are  ^ 1 ort  in  this  force,  and  we  are 


force  immediately  b}7  1 7 in  order  to  take  care  of  our  pressing  needs. 

The  Chairman.  The  trouble  with  that  proposition,  however,  is 
that  when  the  war  ends  the  law  requires  all  _of  those  people  to  come 
back  to  you  from  the  Navy,  and  you  would  then  have  this  total 
permanent  increase  of  17  people. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  would  have  a total  increase  of  17  people. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  mean  a total  increase  of  your  perma- 
nent force  by  17  people. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  would  have  an  increase  of  17  people.  I think  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a very  much  larger  increase  that  we  will  have  to 
have  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial  shipping  people. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  stating  a conclusion  without  giving  the 
reason. 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  reason  is  we  are  going  to  increase  our  field  work 
to  such  an  extent  that  these  men  are  going  to  be  absolutely  needed. 
We  would  be  short  of  officers  to-day  if  our  vessels  were  with  us. 
We  asked  last  year  for  148  field  men  and  we  were  given  an  increase, 
I think,  of  19,  making  the  present  total  124.  We  are  short  of  officers 
now.  All  of  our  parties  have  to  run  with  some  inexperienced  officers, 
and  to-day  we  are  doing  instrumental  work  with  foremen  hands, 
when  we  should  be  doing  it  with  the  civil  engineers. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  this  all  depends  on  how  rapidly  you  are 
going  to  do  field  work.  You  are  assuming  that  you  will  very  greatly 
increase  your  activities  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  If  you  do  not  increase  our  appropriation  a dollar  next 
year,  we  will  need  every  one  of  these  17  men  and  we  will  need  them 
very  badly. 

The  ChaiRxMAN.  That  is  probably  true,  because  of  the  fact  of  your 
losing  men  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  it  be  true  if  you  did  not  have  the  men 
with  the  Navy? 

Air.  Bowie.  Even  if  we  did  not  have  the  men  with  the  Navy  it 
would  be  true.  Our  ships  are  undermanned  and  so  are  the  field 
parties. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  have  the  right  to  fill  temporarily  the 
places  made  vacant  by  these  transfers  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  claim  that  we  do  not;  that  those  men  are  com- 
missioned by  the  President  and  that  if  we  filled  their  places  and  gave 
their  salaries  to  other  men  that  they  would  be  practically  kicked  out. 

The  Chairman.  No;  suppose  you  appointed  men  temporarily  to 
those  positions,  that  would  not  give  you  a permanent  increase  in 
your  force,  but  would  probably  give  you  the  relief  that  you  need. 

Air.  Faris.  The  joint  regulations  that  this  law  provides  state  that 
these  transfers  are  not  to  be  considered  as  creating  vacancies. 

Air.  Bowie.  We  will  revert  to  the  Treasury  about  $70,000  as  the 
result  of  these  men  being  transferred. 


using  men  of  but  little  technical 


We  wish  to  increase  the 
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The  Chairman.  But  the  point  is,  why  we  should  make  a perma- 
nent increase  of  17  men.  If  you  need  17  men  additional  on  account 
of  the  losses  you  are  suffering  from  the  Navy,  then  we  should  provide 
for  17  temporary  men. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes;  I see  your  point. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  trying  to  use  the  emergency  that  came 
up  by  virtue  of  the  war  as  a lever  for  adding  17  men  permanently  to 
your  force. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I did  not  mean  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  be  justified  in  doing  it,  but  we  want  to 
understand  it. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I see  your  point.  We  would  need  these  men  even  if 
every  man  should  come  back  from  the  Navy  and  Army  to-morrow; 
we  would  still  need  the  increase  of  17  men  to  properly  equip  our 
surveying  parties,  both  on  shore  and  on  the  vessels. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a remarkable  statement,  unless  implied 
with  it  is  the  fact  that  you  propose  very  greatly  increasing  your  work 
on  shore  and  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  were  running  short  last  year  before  those  men  left 
us.  We  were  short  in  every  one  of  our  parties,  wire  drag  parties  and 
the  ship  parties,  and  we  were  using  what  we  call  deck  officers  and 
extra  observers,  men  employed  from  party  expense  money  and  just 
from  college,  where  we  should  have  had  men  of  several  years’  expe- 
rience to  go  onto  those  vessels  and  in  those  parties.  The  wire  drag 
work  was  run  with  deck  officers. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  well  run  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  that  it  was  well  run,  but  when  you  con- 
sider that  if  you  can  get  a man  who  has  had  three  years’  experience 
and  put  him  in  charge  of  a party  or  a subparty,  where  now  we  have 
to  put  a man  in  who  has  had  only  six  months’  experience,  you  are 
going  to  increase  the  output  maybe  20  or  50  per  cent  where  the 
salary  might  be  increased  only  5 per  cent  in  the  total  party  expense. 
I will  give  you  an  instance.  We  have  a man  down  in  Texas  to-day 
that  ran  165  miles  of  precise  leveling  in  the  month  of  March.  It  is  a 
world  record.  No  nation  has  ever  done  the  work  that  way.  Our 
previous  mark  was  159  miles.  That  man  has  been  with  the  depart- 
ment five  years.  If  we  put  a man  on  that  kind  of  work  who  has  had 
little  experience — that  is,  six  months  or  a year 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  are  not  trying  to  make  that 
fatal  mistake  in  logic  of  arguing  from  a single  case  to  a general  con- 
clusion ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  I did  not  mean  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  fact,  I want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  must 
have  men  who  are  capable  of  doing  this  high-grade  work. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a good  many  men  now;  you  are  not 
totally  devoid  of  top  men  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir.  We  have  some  top  men,  but  not  enough. 
We  are  using  signal  men  in  charge  of  work  down  in  Georgia.  I have 
two  signal  men  in  charge  of  this  technical  work  that  our  engineers 
always  do,  except  in  this  emergency.  We  are  using  foreman  hands 
running  precise  leveling  and  doing  the  theodolite  work  with  extra 
observers  who  have  been  in  the  service  less  than  a year,  where  we 
should  have  some  of  the  regular  engineering  force. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Where  will  you  get  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  From  the  civil  engineering  colleges.  No  man  can 
come  into  the  technical  force  of  the  survey  unless  he  has  a degree  of 
civil  engineering  or  bachelor  of  sciences  in  civil  engineering.  We 
sent  a circular  to  all  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  having  engineering 
courses  in  them  to  urge  their  students  to  take  the  examinations  for 
our  field  force.  We  received  a letter  from  the  professor  of  structural 
engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  wrould  do  what  he  could  for  us,  but  he  said  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  graduates  start  in  from  $1,200  to  $1,500  a year  and 
that  the  Government  should  be  compelled  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  salary  offered  was  entirely  too  low  for  the  educational  require- 
ments. We  are  getting  them,  I suppose,  because  many  of  them  are 
like  myself,  they  like  the  romance  of  survey  work,  going  to  new 
countries,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  We  have  really  rather  a diffi- 
cult time  getting  these  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  last  year  25  new  men  and  you  got  8 the 
year  before  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  33  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  that  is  not  going  fast  enough. 

The  Chairman.  No;  nothing  seems  to  be,  but  that  is  going  a great 
deal  faster  than  most  of  the  services  in  the  Government  are  going. 
You  must  remember  the  demands  on  the  Treasury.  There  is  a limit 
to  what  we  can  do.  We  can  not  make  over  your  force  overnight. 

Mr.  Bowie.  But  it  is  pretty  nearly  up  to  this  bureau  to  get  busy  and 
overcome  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  We  were  alseep  for  the 
first  18  years  of  my  23  years’  service  in  the  bureau.  I asked  the 
superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey  five  or  six  years  ago  to  let  us  have 
$10,000  increase  in  the  estimates  for  the  technical  parties,  and  he 
said  that  he  could  not  do  it  that  year,  that  he  had  more  important 
things  to  ask  for.  Here  is  the  country  running  without  any  control 
in  areas  that  are  almost  empires  in  the  way  of  leveling  and  triangu- 
lation. 

The  Chairman.  I understand ; but  that  same  sort  of  general  argu- 
ment would  increase  the  civil  expenses  of  this  Government  $600,000,- 
000  if  it  were  carried  into  every  department  in  one  year.  We  must 
be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Of  course,  if  you  gave  every  bureau  what  it  thought  it 
should  have  there  would  be  no  limit  to  what  you  would  appropriate; 
that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  phase  of  this  matter.  Right  to- 
day the  Government  needs  trained  men  in  war  work,  and  we  are 
robbing  all  of  the  industries  in  order  to  carry  on  the  necessary  ac- 
tivities for  the  war.  Do  you  not  think  that  this  is  a pretty  good  time 
for  you  gentlemen  to  strain  a point  to  get  along  ? 

Mr.  Bowtie.  We  are  a factory  for  training  men.  We  take  only 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Meanwhile  the  war  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  have  turned  over  175  of  our  people,  showing  that 
we  have  done  our  part  in  turning  over  efficient  men  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  Of  those,  70  were  in  the  technical  corps. 

The  Chairman.  That  shows  that  they  were  needed  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  minimizes  the  result  of  your  efforts  by  taking 
the  experienced  men? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  will  not  take  any  trained  men.  We  are  going  to 
take  for  these  particular  places  men  who  are  just  from  college. 

The  Chairman.  A man  just  from  college  is  not  necessarily  un- 
trained. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  is  true;  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Faris.  Our  officers  who  have  gone  to  the  Navy,  of  course,  are 
in  the  war,  and  those  left  here  and  those  we  are  asking  for  are  to 
carry  on  work  which  has  been  called  for  by  the  military  authorities. 
So  we  expect  if  the  war  continues  to  all  be  in  the  war  anyway.  As 
to  the  trained  men,  they  are  trained  as  far  as  the  college  can  go,  but 
our  work  has  some  special  needs. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  it  has,  but  you  gentlemen  seem  to 
want  to  continue  to  expand.  I want  to  keep  the  departments 
normal,  if  I can,  during  this  war,  except  for  the  work  that  the  war 
makes  necessary. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  what  we  think  we  need  these  17  men  for. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  is  based  on  doing  a lot  of  work,  you 
say,  in  connection  with  running  the  lines  out  in  the  West.  There  is  a 
lot  of  surveying  that  you  are  doing,  for  instance,  surveying  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  which,  only  by  the  most  remote  stretch  of  lan- 
guage, can  be  said  to  be  related  to  this  war. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  letters 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . I do  not  care  what  letters  you  have. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  work  in  the  Philippine  Islands  has  any  direct 
relationship  to  the  war  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I am  trying  to  get  your  idea  of  what  constitutes 
relationship  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  Pathfinder  and  Fathomer  are  going  to  work  in 
Polillo  Harbor  out  there.  That  has  been  called  for  by  the  admiral 
of  the  Navy  who  is  stationed  at  Manila. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  prove  anything.  It  simply  proves 
that  the  admiral  wants  some  work  done,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
work  bears  any  relationship  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Graves.  In  January,  1917,  the  General  Board  requested  the 
Coast  Survey  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  data  relative  to  our  service 
that  we  had  about  Polillo  Harbor.  We  furnished  that  to  them.  We 
had  correspondence  back  and  forth,  and  then  on  June  7,  1917,  we 
received  this  letter  from  the  director  at  Manila: 

Now  the  Navy  is  getting  interested  also,  particularly  in  the  new  harbor,  Anibawan  • 
surveyed  by  the  Pathfinder  last  fall,  and  yesterday  Admiral  Knight,  through  his  aid. 
Mr.  Patterson,  indicated  his  wish,  and  the  wish  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  the 
Pathfinder  continue  her  work  in  that  vicinity  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  if 
possible  in  that  time  complete  the  survey  of  all  the  islands  in  that  locality. 

I informed  Mr.  Patterson,  the  admiral's  aid,  that  if  the  Navy  Department  would 
furnish  the  coal  we  would  keep  the  ship  there,  and  if  necessary,  order  the  Fathomer 
also  to  that  locality  to  make  sure  that  the  work  desired  will  be  finished  during  the 
season.  Insular  appropriations  will  not  suffice  to  pay  the  coal  bills  of  the  latter  at 
local  current  rates. 

This  morning  I am  informed  by  telephone  by  Mr.  Patterson  that  the  admiral 
desires  the  work  pushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  will  furnish  coal  at 
approximately  $5  per  ton  for  both  the  Pathfinder  and  the  Fathomer. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  what  seems  to  be  the  meat  of  the  letter  is 
what  you  did  not  read : 

The  establishment  of  a national  coal  company,  backed  by  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  made  by  the  last  legislature,  has  revived  the  interest  in  the  coal  deposits 
on  Plillo  Island,  and  caused  the  demand  for  more  surveys  in  that  locality. 

I submit  that  if  this  is  an  illustration  of  what  you  consider  to  be 
direct  war  work  we  will  want  you  to  justify  each  time  that  you  say 
that  your  work  is  war  work. 

Mr.  Graves.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  call  that  war  work  is  on 
account  of  the  request  of  the  General  Board  made  to  us  in  January,  1917. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I think  you  will  find 
that  there  is  now  a necessity  to  carry  coal  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  the  fact  that  there  are  not  naval  colliers  to  carry  it,  and  you  will 
find  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Navy  to  relieve 
colliers  necessary  to  carry  coal  to  our  people  in  France,  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  it  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  care,  Mr.  Secretary,  how  many  people 
claim  that.  It  is  so  remote  in  connection  with  winning  this  war  as 
to  be  comical  as  compared  with  important  needs.  If  we  are  going  to 
win  the  war  by  results  that  will  not  be  obtained  for  months  and 
months,  and  after  obtained  their  relationship  to  the  war  is  so  remote 
as  to  be  a matter  of  elaborate  statement  in  order  to  make  them  appar- 
ent, we  will  be  in  the  war  for  three  generations. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I do  not  want  to  press  the  matter,  but  these 
results  will  be  completed  this  summer  and  the  use  of  our  transports 
would  be  made  unnecessary. 

PAY,  ETC.,  OFFICERS  AND  MEN. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I refer  to  page  645,  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
that  you  reduce  the  amount  estimated,  $278,800,  to  the  sum  of 
$225,000,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  use 
certain  of  the  vessels  this  season  at  all,  and  that  you  substitute  for 
table  showing  a total  of  $278,800,  this  table  which  shows  a total  of 
$225,000  ? 

The  table  submitted  by  Secretary  Redfield  follows: 

Pay,  etc.,  officers  and  men,  vessels,  Coast  Survey. 


Employees. 

Rate  per 
month. 

Estimated 
1919,  number. 

Expended 
1917,  number. 

Salaries: 

Chief  engineers 

$100. 00-1166. 67 

8 

13 

W atch  officers  and  mates 

105.00-  140.00 

11 

14 

Surgeons 

85.00-  125.00 

6 

8 

Deck  officers 

75. 00r  90.00 
35.00-  120.00 

21 

1 43 

Wages: 

1 ngineers 

20 

36 

Firemen 

13.20-  60.00 

29 

49 

Boatswains 

21.20-  90.00 

9 

16 

Carpenters 

35.00-  80.00 

4 

7 

Coxswains  to  power  launches 

35.00-  65.00 

1 

5 

Mast r rs-at-arms 

40.00-  65.00 

2 

4 

Quarts  rmastf  rs 

15. 20-  70. 00 

22 

34 

Sailmaker’s  mates 

40.00-  65.00 

1 

2 

Seamen 

11.20-  60.00 

83 

140 

Writers 

35.00-  90.00 

9 

16 

Wird’ss  operator 

110. 00 

1 

1 

Do 

30.00-  95.00 

7 

13 

Cooks 

13.20-  80.00 

15 

25 

Mess  attendants 

15.00-  40.00 

17 

30 

Stewards 

35.00-  80.00 

7 

12 

Salaries 

$53,460.00 

112,491.70 

$62,400.57 

132,273.13 

Wages 

1 Average  of  52  officers  for  entire  year. 
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Employees. 

Rate  per 
month. 

Estimated 

1919. 

Expended 

1917. 

OTHER  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURES. 

Subsistence  of  officers 

$22, 820. 00 
30,660.00 

$23,815.78 

9,827. 51 

12,115. 63 

14,626  53 
3,120.00 

Rations: 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  and  Philippine  Islands, 
60  cents  per  day  per  man 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  at  50  cents  per  day  per 
man 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  at  45  cents  per  day  per 
man 

Philippine  Islands, at  40  cents  p°r  day  per  man 

Philippine  Islands, at  30  cents  per  day  per  man  . . . . 

5, 256. 00 

Philippine  Islands, at  18  cents  per  day  per  man 

3, 036. 78 
291.24 

Medicines,  funerals,  and  burial  expenses  

312.30 

Total 

225, 000. 00 

261,507.17 

ASSISTANTS  AND  AIDS. 


(See  p.  805.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  a net  increase  of  17  men,  you  are 
creating  23  new  offices,  you  are  omitting  6,  and  you  are  increasing 
5 salaries;  your  net  increase  amounting  to  $41,400.  You  are  creating 
one  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineer  at  $3,200.  Can  you  not  just 
in  connection  with  each  of  these  people  indicate  what  you  expect  to 
do  with  them  different  from  what  you  would  be  able  to  do  if  you  con- 
tinued the  present  force;  let  us  have  the  details? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a question  of  policy.  We  have 
got  to  have  a salar}7  list  so  that  we  can  compete  with  other  people 
using  men  of  the  same  technical  qualifications.  We  believe  that  if 
these  increased  salaries  are  put  where  they  are  in  this  list  you  will 
have  such  an  arrangement  of  salaries  that  our  young  engineers  will 
be  hopeful  to  get  salaries  in  the  future  commensurate  with  their 
training  and  with  what  other  engineers  are  getting  in  the  Govern- 
ment service  of  the  United  States.  Our  salary  list  for  engineers  of 
the  type  of  our  men  is  the  lowest  of  all  Government  bureaus  using 
civil  engineers  of  equal  training  and  length  of  service.  Now  these 
17  increases,  instead  of  asking  for  them  in  the  lower  salaries,  are  dis- 
tributed along  from  near  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest  to  make  a 
logical  salary  list. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  far  will  those  places  be  filled  by  men  in  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  will  be  filled  by  men  in  the  service  by  promotion. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  limited  to  the  present  amounts? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  use  of  urging  the  new  ones.  This  com- 
mittee will  not  increase  salaries.  That  is  a matter  to  be  presented 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  they  in- 
crease salaries.  We  are  not  going  to  carry  in  this  bill  in  connection 
with  the  Coast  Suivey  those  items,  because  they  are  subject  to  points 
of  order  which  will  be  made  on  the  floor  if  they  are  carried. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Suppose  the  17  are  added  to  the  lowest  list. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  want  that  done  you  can  state  the  reasons 
and  we  will  consider  them. 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  best  argument  I have  seen  is  in  this  short  letter 
from  the  piofessor  of  structural  engineering  at  the  Iowa  State  College 
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that  if  you  want  good  men  you  have  to  pay  for  them.  We  find  that 
is  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  letter  explain  why  you  should  have  17 
men  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  letter  explains  why  those  men  should  be  paid 
higher  salaries  than  the  lowest  in  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  As  I said,  this  committee  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
salary  increases.  You  stated  that  you  would  like  to  submit  a pro- 
posal to  put  17  additional  employees  in. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  existing  salaries  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  do  not  mean  to  create  a $3,200  salary.  We  do  not 
mean  to  increase  the  force  by  increasing  the  specific  salaries  which 
we  have.  For  instance,  $2,800.  There  would  be  a point  of  order 
raised.  There  would  not  be  a point  of  order  raised  to  putting  more 
men  in  at  that  salary.  Would  there?  We  have  a man  already  at 
$3,200.  This  is  just  a new  position.  In  other  words,  that  would 
increase  the  force.  As  I understand,  you  can  not  put  in  a position 
at  $3,200,  not  having  one  before;  that  would  be  creating  a new  office, 
but  if  we  have  one  man  at  $3,200  and  you  need  to  have  an  increase 
of  force,  you  certainly  would  not  put  all  the  men  down  in  the  lowest 
rank.  You  could  not  possibly  run  an  organization  that  way.  You 
must  have  a certain  proportion  of  officers  all  the  way  up  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  I think  we  understand  those  general  propositions. 
Just  give  us  the  reasons  for  the  17  men  that  you  want,  why  you  need 
17  men. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I say  that  we  need  17  men  because  we  are  running 
short  of  officers  right  now.  These  officers  are  needed  to-day  in  our 
wire-drag  ships  and  the  shore  parties. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  be  a little  more  definite  than  that.  That 
does  not  tell  us  anything  at  all.  It  tells  us  a conclusion.  We  want 
the  facts  on  which  the  conclusion  is  based. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  know  where  those  men  are 
to  be  employed  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  why. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I will  give  you  the  facts.  We  need  three  men  in  each 
of  the  three  parties  working  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina;  nine. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  parties  are  there,  how  many  men  are 
in  the  parties,  what  are  they  doing,  what  is  the  character  of  officer 
that  you  think  should  be  in  charge,  and  what  is  the  character  of  officer 
in  charge  now  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  officers  in  charge  of  two  of  those  parties  are  what 
we  call  signalmen  and  are  usually  engaged  in  building  signals  for 
triangulation  work.  We  ordinarily  have  engineers  in  charge  of  those 
parties,  getting  $2,000  or  more.  The  men  with  those  parties  would 
be  relieved  if  we  would  put  in  men  of  higher  engineering  type.  Then 
we  will  put  the  signalmen  under  those  men  who  would  take  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  are  there  in  those  parties? 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  are  about  25  men  in  each  of  those  parties.  We 
have  under,  each  of  those  signalmen  four  subparties,  each  one  now  in 
charge  of  either  a foreman  hand  or  an  expert  observer. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  it  not  your  intention  to  make  some  of  the 
signalmen  officers,  promote  them? 

Mr.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  never.  We  have  two  signalmen  in  tjie  service, 
and  it  is  our  intention  to  keep  them  as  signalmen.  One  is  an  engineer 
who  was  in  the  survey  before.  When  he  came  in  as  a signalman  we 
told  him  that  he  could  never  expect  to  become  a commissioned 
officer. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Bowie.  It  would  not  be  just  to  the  men  who  did  not  leave 
us,  but  stayed  with  us.  This  man  was  with  us  two  years.  He  went 
to  work  in  the  Hawaiian  Island  on  private  work.  Then  he  went  into 
the  survey  for  a season  in  Alaska,  then  again  into  private  work,  and 
then  he  came  to  us.  That  man  has  come  and  gone  twice.  He 
should  not  be  put  in  the  list  with  the  commissioned  officers.  They 
would  feel  aggrieved  if  a vacancy  should  occur,  say,  at  $1,800 — that 
is  what  he  is  getting  now — and  he  was  put  into  the  commissioned 
force,  because  those  men  below  him  would  think  they  should  have 
the  advantage  of  that  promotion. 

Mr.  Faris.  Another  thing,  he  is  too  old,  and  the  regulations  would 
bar  him. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Those  are  some  of  the  parties.  I have  a man  working 
a base  line  party  in  Texas  and  he  should  have  another  man  with 
him;  there  should  be  10.  We  have  work  to  do  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  in  the  revision  of  triangulation,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
put  any  party  whatsoever  on  it;  we  should  put  at  least  four  or  five 
men  on  that,  and  we  need  that  work  done  very  badly. 

Secretary  Kedfield.  If  I were  the  chairman  I could  not  reach,  to 
be  candid  with  you,  any  conclusion  as  to  whether  this  thing  was  wise 
nr  unwise,  in  the  way  it  is  put  before  him.  What  he  asks  is  a thing 
which  can  be  put  in  tabular  form  in  half  a page  and  be  as  clear  as 
can  be  to  the  eye.  If  it  can  not  be  so  done,  it  is  wrong.  You  can 
show  the  proposed  use  of  17  additional  officers  in  a table,  show  party 
1,  so  many,  party  2,  so  many,  and  then  you  can  comment  on  party 
1,  and  so  on.  If  that  is  given  to  him,  then  he  will  have  something  on 
which  to  work. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I think  I can  get  up  a statement  showing  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I put  in  the  record  a statement  gotten  up  by  Supt. 
Jones,  entitled  “More  trained  officers  essential”  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(Said  statement  follows:) 

MORE  TRAINED  OFFICERS  ESSENTIAL. 

In  addition  to  the  vessel  equipment,  more  trained  officers  are  needed  to  enable 
the  bureau  to  carry  out  this  program.  The  total  number  of  hydrographic  and  geodetic 
-engineers,  junior  hydrographic  and  geodetic  engineers,  and  aids,  who  form  the  tech- 
nical surveying  officers  of  the  bureau,  is  now  fixed  by  law  at  124.  These  officers 
perform  the  administrative  work  of  the  bureau  in  Washington  and  carry  on  the  surveys 
on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the  United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  Panama,  Porto  Rico,  and  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  has  been  so  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  officers  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  use  some  untrained  men  in  all  of  its  parties. 

In  1915,  there  were  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Alaska  36  engineers 
and  11  other  officers,  a total  of  47;  in  1916,  24  engineers  and  11  other  officers,  total  35; 
;and  in  1917,  24  engineers  and  14  other  officers,  a total  of  38.  The  greatest  number 
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of  officers  ever  employed  by  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  survey  of  the  coast  of  Alaska 
was  in  1915,  when  47  engineers  and  other  officers  were  employed  there. 

To  properly  man  the  vessels  and  other  parties  enumerated  above  for  a compre- 
hensive program  for  surveying  the  coast  of  Alaska  there  will  be  required  67  officers 
and,  in  addition,  10  officers  wdll  be  required  for  carrying  on  surveys  in  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  as  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.  There  are  also  required  19  officers  for  one 
large  vessel  and  other  parties  for  carrying  on  urgently  needed  surveys  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  United  States.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a total  of  96  officers  is  required 
for  surveying  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  entire  number  of  officers  authorized  by  law  for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
is  124,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  present  force  of  officers  is  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  work. 

Having  in  mind  the  work  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  insular 
territories,  it  can  be  stated  that  not  to  exceed  45  engineers  will  be  available  at  the  close 
of  the  war  for  the  work  on  the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  Alaska. 

The  coast  survey  of  Alaska  can  not  be  carried  on  economically  wdthout  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  officers.  Our  larger  surveying  units,  such  as  the  Surveyor , carry 
11  officers,  and  that  vessel  will  operate  5 parties  during  the  surveying  season.  In 
other  words,  the  loss  of  two  officers  from  a vessel  will  lower  the  output  of  work  approxi- 
mately 20  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  vessel,  crew,  outfit, 
and  all  field  expenses  will  remain  practically  the  same.  These  officers  must  be 
trained  in  the  very  special  work  which  they  are  required  to  do.  Their  principal 
duty,  of  course,  is  the  engineering  one  of  executing  surveys  of  the  highest  precision. 
In  addition,  these  officers  are  called  upon  to  handle  the  vessel  and  boat  equipment 
across  broad  expanses  of  the  open  sea  and  to  operate  them  in  unsurveved  waters. 
Not  less  than  three  years’  training  is  necessary  to  fit  these  officers  to  be  safely  intrusted 
with  important  detached  duties  and  it  can  not  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the  officers 
are  needed  now  in  order  that  they  shall  receive  the  necessary  training  to  take  up 
the  work  when  the  vessels  are  available. 

STATEMENT  BY  MR.  BOWIE. 

The  17  new  officers  asked  for,  as  an  addition  to  the  field  force  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  would  be  assigned  as  follows. 

In  combined  party  No.  1,  at  work  in  South  Carolina,  three  officers. 

In  combined  party  No.  2,  at  work  in  Georgia,  two  officers. 

In  combined  party  No.  3,  which  will  be  organized  in  North  Carolina  within  a month, 
three  officers. 

The  first  party  is  now  short  of  three  officers  of  technical  training,  who  should  be  in 
charge  of  subparties  or  units  which  are  now  in  charge  of  nontechnical  men.  The 
second  party  is  short  two  technical  men,  who  are  needed  to  take  charge  of  subparties. 
The  third  party  mil  have  only  one  technical  man  avail  aVe  and  will  need  three 
officers  in  addition.  The  work  of  these  combined  parties  is  primary  traverse  and 
precise  leveling,  which  is  needed  by  the  War  Department  for  the  control  of  military 
topographic  maps.  Each  of  the  parties  is  subdivided  and  each  subdivision  should 
be  in  charge  of  a'  technical  man.  At  present  a number  of  these  subparties  are  in 
charge  of  nontechnical  men  called  foreman  hands.  The  work  could  be  done  better 
and  at  less  cost  and  with  less  supervision  from  the  chief  of  party  by  civil  engineers 
than  by  nontechnical  employees. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Matchless  needs  two  additional  officers.  The  U.  S.  S.  Hydrographer 
needs  one  additional  officer.  Each  of  three  wire-drag  parties  which  are  being  organized 
is  short  two  technical  officers. 


Party. 


Technical 

officers 

needed. 


Party. 


Technical 

officers 

needed. 


Combined  party  No.  1 . 
Combined  party  No.  2. 
Combined  party  No.  3. 

U.  S.  S.  Matchless 

U.  S.  S.  Hydrographer. 


3 Wire-drag  party  No.  1. 

2 Wire-drag  party  No.  2. 

3 Wire-drag  party  No.  3. 
2 

1 Total 
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OFFICE  FORCE. 

CHIEF  OF  PRINTING  AND  SALES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a chief  of  printing  and  sales 
at  $2,400. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  this  statement  will  cover  the  whole 
thing  in  detail. 

(Said  statement  follows:) 

In  reorganizing  the  bureau  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  efficient 
results,  to  bring  together  under  one  head  (designated  as  the  Chief  of  Printing 
and  Sales  Section)  both  the  production  and  distribution  of  charts.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  officer  upon  whom  the  demand  for  charts  centered,  responsible  for 
meeting  it,  and  placed  under  his  immediate  control  the  men  and  machinery  employed 
in  printing  and  distributing  charts.  In  other  words,  the  officer  most  familiar  with 
the  public  demand  was  given  the  power  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  satisfying  it. 

This  plan  has  worked  well  in  practice.  When  the  change  was  effected  fully  one- 
half  of  our  important  navigational  charts  were  out  of  print,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
meet  the  demand.  Six  months  later  our  charts  were  practically  all  in  print  and  the 
demand  was  being  promptly  met.  This  satisfactory  condition  still  obtains. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  it  has  the  effect  of  placing  upon  the  officer  in 
charge  considerable  power  and  responsibility.  The  printing  plant  alone  occupies  two 
buildings  and  in  its  equipment  are  included  six  large  power  presses,  with  an  output 
of  over  300,000  prints  per  annum  of  some  658  different  coast  charts.  From  40  to  50 
employees,  many  of  a high  order  of  ability,  are  engaged  in  printing  and  distributing 
charts  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  public  through  some 
125  agencies  located  at  various  seaports.  The  Chief  of  the  Printing  and  Sales  Section 
is  charged  not  only  with  the  immediate  direction  of  this  force,  but  also  with  requisi- 
tioning, properly  caring  for,  and  using  the  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  supplies  and 
materials  annually  consumed  in  chart  production. 

It  seems  but  proper  that  the  successful  establishment  of  power,  responsibility,  and 
efficiency  in  an  office  should  be  followed  by  adequate  compensation;  therefore,  the 
new  position  of  $2,400  is  necessary  to  an  efficient  office  organization. 

Mr.  Faris.  In  reference  to  that  position,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  say 
that  a couple  of  years  ago  we  got  so  far  behind  in  the  printing  of 
charts  that  we  had  to  reorganize  certain  sections  of  the  office.  We 
combined  two  sections  and  we  put  one  man  in  charge  of  the  two 
sections.  He  is  now  doing  work  for  which  we  formerly  paid  $4,400. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  man  who  is  in  charge  of  these  two 
sections  now  getting  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  $1,800  and  he  is  rated  as  a clerk. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  meant  to  increase  his  salary  from  $1,800 
to  $2,400  because  of  the  added  duties  that  have  been  put  on  him  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  he  is  in  charge  of  two  sections  now.  He  has 
worked  on  it  and  he  has  brought  these  sections  up  to  date  and  he  is 
handling  a great  deal  more  work  than  those  two  sections  ever  handled 
before. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a pretty  heavy  promotion,  however. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  it  is;  but  he  is  doing  important  work. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I understand  that  man  has  worked  every  Sunday  and 
every  holiday  and  put  in  about  four  months  of  extra  time  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Faris.  One  hundred  and  twenty  working  days. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  seven  men  at  $1,400  as  against 
four? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  an  increase  of  three. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  the  necessity  for  seven  men  in  place  of  four  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Briefly,  we  need  more  clerks,  and  as  was  stated  just 
now  we  are  trying  to  distribute  them  along  in  order  to  balance  up 
the  whole  force. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  granted  an  increase  last  year,  were 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  got  a clerk  to  the  superintendent  at  $1,800  last 
year.  We  now  have  40  clerks  altogether  and  we  are  asking  for  45. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  promote  four 
of  them,  who  are  $900  clerks,  to  these  higher  grades  and  then  to  get 
in 

Mr  Faris  (interposing).  Some  at  the  bottom. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  proposing  to  do  is  to  drop  six  at 
$720? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  I suppose  you  are  going  to  promote  those 
six  individuals  up  to  the  higher  grade  of  $900  and  promote  on  up  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  If  there  are  any  of  the  $720  people  there  to  promote 
who  are  worthy.  We  have  two  men  at  $720  that  we  have  never  pro- 
moted, and  they  came  in  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  not 
to  be  promoted. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  going  to  do — drop  them  out  of  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  When  they  get  ready  to  drop  out  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  drop  them? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  we  would  either  have  to  promote  them  or  drop 
them — we  would  probably  put  them  up  to  $900,  but  we  would  not 
go  beyond  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  gave  you  three  clerks  in  the  deficiency  act? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  these  in  addition  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  only  runs  to  the  first  of  July — that  is,  under  the 
deficiency  act,  and  if  we  have  those  places  filled  then  we  will  try  to 
take  care  of  them  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  these  additional  people? 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  for  instance,  the  Division  of  Geodesy  has  been 
asking  for  another  clerk;  they  have  one  and  they  want  another.  Our 
Division  of  Hydrography- — — 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . I know  they  are  asking,  but  we  want 
to  know  why  they  are  asking. 

Mr.  Bowie.  In  my  case  I have  to  use  computers  to  do  clerical  work 
in  connection  with  very  much  of  my  work,  and  a typewriter  at  $900 
or  $1,000  could  do  twice  as  much  work  as  a man  getting,  say,  $1,800 
or  $2,000  as  a computer.  They  are  certainly  not  as  efficient  as  people 
who  are  trained  clerks  to  do  this  typewriting  and  the  clerical  work 
in  preparing  material  for  printing,  furnishing  information,  etc.  I do 
not  need  a clerk  for  routine  letters  because  I have  a good  clerk  who 
can  handle  that,  but  to  prepare  much  of  my  material  for  the  printer 
the  computers  have  to  do  the  typewriting,  and  that  is  not  the  most 
efficient  way  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  same  statement  applies  to  the  other  divisions. 

Mr.  Bowie.  The  same  thing  applies  to  keeping  up  the  records.  I 
have  to  use  my  computers  to  keep  my  files,  and  all  that  sort  of  work 
ought  to  be  done  by  a clerk. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  been  getting  along? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Not  ideally,  but  I must  repeat  that  these  are  war 
times. 

Mr.  Faris.  Let  me  say  this  about  the  $720  clerks:  We  never  keep 
those  places  filled  and  we  can  not  keep  them  filled;  the  people  will 
not  take  them  and  people  are  now  refusing  clerkships  here  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  There  might  be  some  reason  for  giving  you  places 
at  salaries  at  which  they  can  be  filled,  but  that  is  not  what  you  are 
asking.  We  gave  you  three  places  recently  at  $1,200,  just  to  take 
care  of  that  sort  of  a situation. 

Mr.  Faris.  But  we  will  not  have  them  after  July  1. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  them,  because  we  do  not  give  you 
three  people  and  then  take  them  away. 

Mr.  Faris.  Then  that  would  cover  three  of  the  five  that  we  are 
asking  for. 

Mr.  Bo'wie.  That  would  be  an  increase  of  two  over  what  we  have 
now — I mean,  if  we  retain  the  three  that  are  carried  in  the  deficiency 

bill. 

Mr.  Faris.  If  you  count  those  in  the  deficiency  bill  this  is  only  two 
more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  is  a promotion.  What  you  are  doing  is 
to  put  in  seven  men  at  $1,400  in  place  of  four,  and  11  at  $1,200  in 
place  of  eight  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Over  50  per  cent  of  our  force  of  40  get  $1,000  or  less 
to-day,  and  the  clerks  in  the  $1,000  grade  and  the  $900  grade  leave 
us  whenever  they  get  a chance.  We  have  absolutely,  in  these  war 
times,  told  some  of  them  that  we  would  not  recommend  their  transfer. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  transfer  them  under  the  recent  act? 

Mr.  Bo'wie.  But  even  in  peace  times  we  have  suffered  very  much 
from  the  fact  that  we  have  a great  many  of  our  clerks  continually 
leaving  us  because  the  outlook  in  salaries  above  is  not  anything  nearly 
as  good  as  in  many  of  the  other  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  these  three  new  men? 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  filled  those  places  temporarily. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  have  you  filled  those  three  places  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  you  getting  along? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  filled  them  a day  or  two  ago,  but  just  how  much 
relief  we  have  gotten  I can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  them  long  enough  to  know? 

Mr.  Faris.  No;  because  we  filled  them  only  within  the  last  few 
days,  and  we  had  to  scratch  around  and  get  persons  not  on  the  civil- 
service  register. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  AND  HYDROGRAPHIC  DRAFTSMEN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  four  topographic  and  hydro- 
graphic  draftsmen  at  $2,000  each  in  place  of  three;  five  at  $1,800  each 
in  place  of  three:  five  at  $1,600  each  in  place  of  three;  six  at  $1,400 
each  in  place  of  three;  and  five  at  $1,200  each  in  place  of  three;  and 
you  are  proposing  to  drop  four  ? 
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Mr.  Iaris.  The  whole  increase  is  eight,  I believe. 

The  Chairman.  Your  are  proposing  to  drop  two  at  $1,000  and  two 
copyist  draftsmen  at  $1,000  each,  and  put  on  copyist  draftsmen, 
one  at  $1,200  and  three  at  $1,000  each,  which  means  that  you  keep 
the  same  number  and  promote  one  ol  them  $200.  That  makes  an 
increase  ol  10  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Of  which  three  are  provided  for  in  the  defici- 
ency bill. 

Mr.  Faris.  Those  at  $1,200  are  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that  you  are  asking,  in  a document 
that  has  been  submitted,  for  six  more  at  $1,200  each;  that  makes  a 
total  of  16,  or  a net  increase  of  13  over  what  you  now  have? 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  the  three  we  recently  got  in  the  deficiency  bill 
were  intended  to  be  covered  here. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  like  to  say  that  this  item  of  $14,000,  covered 
by  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  House  Document  No. 
865,  is  to  give  us  emergency  computers  and  draftsmen,  who  would 
not  be  used  except  in  the  case  of  furnishing  material  to  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments.  We  are  snowed  under  in  trying  to  furnish 
material  that  is  in  the  office  in  proper  shape  to  these  departments. 
They  are  in  addition  to  these,  and  if  the  necessity  did  not  arise  they 
would  not  be  used. 

The  Chairman.  I understood  that  the  reason  for  urging  the  three 
granted  in  the  deficiency  bill  was  the  additional  work  that  you  were 
doing  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  you  are  urging  an  additional  number  in 
this  document  for  the  additional  work  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  are  still  in  addition  to  those  we  are  asking  as 
permanent  increases  in  the  force.  What  is  in  the  estimates  now 
represents  a permanent  increase,  and  there  is  an  item  following  for 
astromonical  and  geodetic  computers.  Those  two  forces  have  to 
prepare  the  material  that  comes  from  the  field  and  put  it  in  final 
shape  in  order  that  navigators,  surveyors,  and  others  may  use  it. 
I will  take  an  example  right  here 

condition  of  work. 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  We  understand  that.  How  much 
field  work  have  you  in  the  office  that  is  not  current  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I should  say  that  in  my  division  I have  from  10,000 
to  20,000  geographic  positions  that  should  be  computed  and  put  in 
print. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  my  question  in  a different  form.  Is 
your  force  now  able  to  take  care  of  the  present  field  work  that  is  being 
done  for  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  I should  say  it  is,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  any  delay  is  simply  a delay  in  getting  into 
print  previous  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  as  urgently  called  for  as  what  we 
are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  quite  as  urgent,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  I have  just  picked  up  a few  letters  at  random 
from  Army  and  Navy  officers,  principally  Army  officers,  stationed 
along  the  coast  acknowledging  material  that  we  have  furnished  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  work  is  there  along  the  coast  in  your 
office  that  needs  to  be  brought  up  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  are  from  15,000  to  20,000  geographic  positions. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that,  do  you  ? You  stated  that 
number  as  being  the  total  in  arrears,  and  now  you  are  putting  it  all 
as  Atlantic  coast  work  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  talking  about  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and 
Alaska;  I am  talking  about  work  that  is  primarily  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  Army  in  connection  with  war  maps  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  I should  say  that  there  were 
10,000  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  you  had  better  check  that, 
because  I think  you  have  overstated  it  about  four  times. 

Air.  Bowie.  No,  sir;  but  I will  check  it. 

computers. 

(See  p.  831.) 

The  Chairman.  For  astronomical,  geodetic,  tidal,  and  miscellane- 
ous computers,  you  are  asking  for  three  in  place  of  two,  at  $2,200; 
five,  at  $2,000,  in  place  of  two  at  $2,100  and  two  at  $2,000;  five  at 
$1,800  each  in  place  of  four;  five  at  $1,600  each  in  place  of  four: 
six  at  $1,400  each  in  place  of  five  ; and  five  at  $1,200.  You  got  six 
in  the  deficiency  act  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir:  we  are  getting  six  under  the  deficiency  act. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  are  asking  for  five  additional  in  this 
item  ? 

Air.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  five  here. 

The  Chairman.  Your  present  force  is  able  to  take  care  of  and 
keep  up  with  the  work  of  your  present  field  force,  is  it  not  ? 

Air.  Bowie.  That  is  true.  These  men  that  we  have  in  our  perma- 
nent force  and  the  men  we  have  under  the  deficiency  act  are  taking 
care  of  the  work  we  are  doing  now. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  do  more  than  keep  up  with  it,  can  they 
not? 

Air.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  gaining  slightly  on  the  work,  but 
when  those  65  men  come  back  from  the  Navy  and  Army,  we  will  be 
hopelessfy  behind. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  will  not  come  back  this  year. 

AIi\  Bowie.  I wish  they  would  come  back,  but  I am  afraid  they 
will  not.  I am  also  afraid  that  there  will  be  some  casualties  among 
them.  But  this  increase  of  five  will  be  really  a permanent  increase, 
because  we  need  it  to  take  care  of  the  work  that  we  have  stored  away 
and  that  is  not  available  for  the  purpose,  because  we  have  to  furnish 
it  in  this  kind  of  shape  [indicating],  and  they  do  not  know  that  we 
have  it. 
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Table  showing  condition  of  triangulation  data  for  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts,  April,  1918. 


States. 

Positions 
already 
computed 
but  not 
pub- 
lished. 

Positions 
to  be 
com- 
puted. 

Positions 
to  be 
pub- 
lished. 

Positions 
already 
computed 
and  pub- 
lished. 

Maine 

2,650 

New  Hampshire 

282 

1,125 

600 

900 

860 

235 

374 

2,200 

1,200 

530 

300 

270 

112 

} « 
370 
300 

144 

75 

426 

1,200 

600 

940 

2,850 

560 

3?4 

2,200 

1,900 

1,030 

1,200 

850 

280 

45 

2,520 

300 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

40 

1,990 

325 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia  

700 

500 

900 

580 

168 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  

Georgia 

500 

2,080 

650 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

2, 150 

Texas 

, 850 

Total 

9,703 

7,572 

17, 275 

6, 730 

INSTRUMENT  MAKERS. 

The  Chairman.  Under  the  head  of  u Instrument  makers”  you 
ask  for  one  mechanical  engineer  at  $2,750  and  one  at  $1,800. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  first  is  merely  a change  of  title. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  To  more  nearly  represent  what  the  man  really  is. 
He  is  more  than  an  ordinary  instrument  maker.  He  is  a designer  of 
instruments,  and  many  people  connected  with  the  Government 
service  that  have  instruments  to  make  are  glad  to  consult  with  him 
about  designing  new  instruments.  This  is  simply  to  try  to  recognize 
what  the  man  really  is. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  already  getting  $2,750? 

Mr.  Farris.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  compensation. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  are  asking  for  a new  one  at  $1,800? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  at  $1,600  instead  of  one, 
and  for  three  at  $1,400  instead  of  two. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  The  total  increase,  as  I figure  it,  is  three.  That  is 
asked  because  we  need  more  men  to  do  this  work  that  we  have  to  do. 
We  can  not  keep  up  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  instruments  do  you  make  there  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I will  say,  in  general,  that  we  do  not  make  any  instru- 
ments there  that  we  can  buy  on  the  outside,  but  we  do  have  to  make 
such  things  as  tide  gauges  for  the  measurement  of  tides,  and  we  have 
to  make  precise  levels,  because  nobody  else  makes  our  kind  of  levels, 
or  that  was  true  up  until  recently.  We  can  now  send  one  of  those 
levels  out  as  a model  and  get  somebody  to  make  them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  make  any  of  these  things? 
Why  should  not  the  Bureau  of  Standards  make  them  for  you  ? 
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Mi*.  Bowie.  We  can  not  get  them  to  standardize  our  material. 
We  have  sent  material  out  there  to  be  standardized  or  tested,  and 
have  had  to  keep  after  them  until  we  were  ashamed  of  ourselves 
trying  to  get  the  work  done.  That  is  when  we  want  to  get  standards 
of  lengths,  temperatures,  etc.  They  are  so  overcrowded  with  work 
that  they  can  not  do  it.  They  are  working  overtime  all  the  time  out 
there,  and  they  are  so  crowded  with  work  that  they  really  can  not 
gives  us  the  values  or  standards  we  want  of  lengths,  temperatures, 
etc.  If  they  did  undertake  to  design  our  instruments,  not  knowing 
our  work,  they  would  never  get  anywhere.  The  situation  is  dif- 
ferent abroad.  For  instance,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany 
there  are  a number  of  surveying-instrument  factories  that  take  a 
pride  in  developing  astronomical,  magnetic,  and  other  kinds  of  in- 
struments, but  there  is  not  a single  factory  of  that  kind  in  the  United 
States.  They  work  here  for  quantity  production,  and  when  we 
want  to  develop  a geodetic  instrument  of  any  kind  we  have  to  do  it 
in  our  own  shop.  There  is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  they 
will  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble  and  time  of  developing  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  get  these  instruments  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  to  get  them  abroad.  We  had 
to  get  two  astronomical  transits  abroad,  because  we  could  not  get 
them  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  class  of  instruments  are  you  making  now  ? 

Mi*.  Bowie.  We  are  making  now  in  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
principally  hydrographic  instruments,  about  which  Capt.  Graves  can 
tell  you.  We  are  making  sounding  instruments,  and  we  are  making 
some  new  gravity  apparatus.  In  addition  to  our  regular  work,  we 
are  now  working,  in  connection  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  and 
the  National  Research  Council,  on  certain  instruments  that  are 
to  be  used  in  aeroplane  work,  for  testing  pressures,  height,  direc- 
tions, etc.  I do  not  know  the  details  of  them,  but  we  have  had,  I 
think,  40  per  cent  of  our  force  for  the  last  few  months  engaged  on 
that  work  alone. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  not  the  Bureau  of  Standards  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  They  could  make  them,  probably,  if  they  had  sufficient 
force,  but  out  force  supplements  what  they  are  doing.  They  have 
much  more  work  to  take  care  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  more  of  that  work  will  you  have  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  As  long  as  the  war  lasts  we  will  have  to  increase  that 
kind  of  work  rather  than  decrease  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  developed  a new  sounding  instrument  and 
made  it  about  a year  ago,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  and  I think  it  is  the  best  sounding  tube  in 
the  world.  Capt.  Graves  can  tell  you  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  After  developing  this  instrument  do  you  continue 
to  make  it  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I think  that  it  is  now  being  made  outside.  After  we 
have  developed  it,  then  we  can  get  it  made  outside,  but  whether  we 
are  getting  this  particular  instrument  made  outside  now,  I do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  would  this  new  mechanical  engineer  at 
SI, 800  do? 

Mr.  Bowie.  He  would  be  a subchief  of  that  division,  and  have 
more  or  less  general  charge  of  the  other  men. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  he  is  wanted  for  work  that  is  actually  on  hand 
at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  so  short  of  instruments  that  we 
would  have  to  make  ordinarily  that  we  borrowed  two  theodolities 
from  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York.  We  have  had  them  at 
work  in  Texas. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Some  of  these  instruments,  you  say,  you  can  buy. 
Now,  is  it  more  economical  to  employ  these  additional  men,  such  as 
you  desire  under  this  head,  than  to  buy  the  same  instruments  on  the 
outside  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I would  say  that  these  men  would  be  making  instru- 
ments that  can  not  be  bought  and  would  be  developing  instruments 
that  can  not  be  developed  in  this  country,  and  they  would  be  repairing 
instruments  that  are  already  in  stock.  We  find  that  we  cam  not  get 
repairs  made  to  our  instruments  by  outside  firms  unless  we  should 
greatly  increase  out  stock  of  instruments,  because  they  would  take 
so  long  in  doing  it.  Besides,  they  would  not  want  to  bother  with  that 
class  of  work.  There  is  a vast  difference  between  the  instrument 
makers  in  our  shops  and  those  employed  in  the  ordinary  factories. 
The  ordinary  instrument  maker  in  an  instrument  factory  which  is 
doing  quantity  work  will  sit  at  a certain  lathe  or  machine  and  turn 
out  a certain  part  of  an  instrument.  He  will  do  that  time  and  time 
again,  making  hundreds  or  thousands  of  those  parts.  He  will  know 
little  or  nothing  about  any  other  part  of  that  instrument,  and  proba- 
bly nothing  about  any  other  instrument.  Our  men  must  be  able  to 
make  precise-level  instruments  and  to  repair  them.  They  must 
know  how  to  make  repairs  to  theodolites  and  they  must  know  how 
to  make  and  repair 'magnetic  instruments  and  the  sounding  tubes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  develop  your  tide-predicting  machine  ? 

Mr.  Bowue.  That  machine  was  developed  entirely  in  that  office. 
There  were  no  new  inventions  involved  in  it,  but  it  was  a combination 
of  various  well-known  principles  used  in  other  similar  but  smaller 
machines.  There  are  just  so  many  specific  things  in  this  composite 
machine  that  enables  it  to  turn  out  the  whole  thing  by  one  turn  of 
the  crank.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  machine,  I think,  that  has  ever 
been  manufactured.  People  from  all  over  the  workd  have  come  here 
to  look  at  it.  The  hydrographic  office  in  Japan  asked  if  we  would 
make  them  one  like  it.  The  man  who  did  this  is  this  instrument 
maker,  or  the  man  we  call  instrument  maker,  and  whom  we  want  to 
have  changed  to  the  title  of  mechanical  engineer.  Any  mechanical 
engineer  in  this  country,  bar  none,  would  be  proud  to  be  the  mechani- 
cal engineer  who  designed  and  manufactured  that  machine.  Every- 
thing connected  with  it  was  done  in  our  office  except  as  to  certain 
commercial  things  that  could  be  bought.  The  wheels  had  to  be  cut 
for  the  machine  to  very  exact  dimensions,  so  that  when  you  run  your 
tidal  data  through,  you  get  exact  results.  These  men  under  him  are 
carrying  out  his  ideas  in  developing  these  instruments. 

PATTERN  MAKERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  for  pattern  makers  and  carpenters, 
three  at  $1,400,  and  two  carpenters  and  painters  at  $900  each.  There 
is  no  change  in  that  item. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS,  LITHOGRAPHIC  DRAFTSMEN,  ETC. 

. REARRANGEMENT  OF  ITEMS. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  the  next  item  you  ask  for  a change  of  language. 
You  omit  the  words  “printers,  electro  typers,  photographers,  and 
lithographers,”  and  ask  for  this  language,  “lithographers,  litho- 
graphic draftsmen,  transferers,  lithographic  pressmen,  and  their 
helpers.”  You  ask  for  the  following  increases  in  this  item:  Two  at 
$2,000  each  instead  of  one,  and  two  at  $1,800  each  instead  of  one. 
What  statement  do  you  desire  to  make  relative  to  the  necessity  for 
those  increases  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  May  I say  a word,  first,  on  the  rearrangement  of  the 
item  ? 

Mr.  Howard.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  had  these  three  groups  of  employees  under 
this  general  heading  here,  which  included  all  of  them.  Now,  this  situ- 
ation was  continually  arising:  If  we  had  a vacancy,  for  instance,  in 
one  of  those  places,  the  persons  in  the  printing  office  would  say  that 
they  ought  to  get  it,  and  those  in  the  photograph  gallery  would  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  it.  We  want  to  separate  them  into  different 
classes. 

Mr.  Howard.  So  that  the  promotions  can  be  made  according  to  the 
classes  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  As  I figure  it,  we  are  asking  here  for  12  more 
employees  than  we  had  in  the  three  groups.  Some  of  these  are 
simply  changes  in  names.  For  instance,  we  ask  for  a certain  num- 
ber of  photographers,  but  we  actually  have  those  photographers 
now.  The  change  that  has  been  made  makes  it  appear  as  though  it 
was  submitted  as  a new  item.  We  had,  as  I figure  it,  21  people  in 
that  group  in  1918.  Now,  we  got  an  appropriation  last  year  of 
$35,000  for  the  preparation  of  charts  as  an  emergency  matter.  Out 
of  that  we  hired  certain  other  people  that  we  had  to  have  in  order  to 
produce  the  charts  to  meet  the  demand  on  account  of  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  everybody  else  wanting  more  charts  during  the  war. 
We  have  here  12  additional  places,  but  we  are  actually  employing 
those  12  people  now  out  of  that  emergency  appropriation.  How- 
ever, that  appropriation  will  run  out  on  the  1st  of  July  of  this  year, 
and  we  can  not  go  along  and  produce  what  we  ought  to  produce  if 
we  are  required  to  drop  back  to  the  regular  appropriation  we  had 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  Just  one  other  question  in  that  connection:  You 
have  mentioned  photographers 

Mr.  Faris  (interposing).  We  have  asked  for  actually  one  more 
photographer. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  put  a statement  in  the  record  showing 
where  these  men  are  employed  now,  and  just  what  this  rearrange- 
ment means?  For  instance,  you  have  one  at  $1,700,  one  at  $1,600, 
and  one  at  $1,200,  and  we  want  a statement  showing  where  they  are 
working  now  and  just  what  this  rearrangement  means.  You  have 
those  photographers  in  that  item  right  above  there  now,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  that  reads  the  same  way,  but  we  will  have 
the  photographers  in  one  place,  and  that  is  down  here  where  we 
have  submitted  an  estimate  for  three. 
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Mr.  Howard.  The  new  language  up  here  leaves  out  the  word 
“ photographers”  as  I read  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  have  asked  for  them  down  below. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  you  separate  them  into  one  class  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  into  that  group.  We  are  asking  for  one  more 
photographer  than  we  are  actually  using  now  because  those  two 
men  can  not  do  the  work  that  they  are  called  on  to  do. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  one  new  man  at  $2,000:  What 
does  he  do? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  is  in  the  printing  establishment,  and,  as  I under- 
stand it,  that  is  for  a lithographic  draftsman. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  necessity  for  a new  lithographic  drafts- 
man? Is  it  due  to  increased  business? 

Mr.  Faris.  As  I said  just  now,  it  is  not  an  increase  over  what  we 
have  got  now,  but  it  is  an  increase  over  our  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  place  is  now  filled? 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  not  say  whether  we  are  giving  two  men  $2,000  or 
not.  I have  not  that  information  with  me.  But  we  are  employing 
now  as  many  additional  men  as  we  are  asking  for  here,  and  the  pay 
of  those  additional  ones  is  coming  out  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  asking  for  a new  man  at  $1,800.  What  is 
he  to  do,  or  what  is  he  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  He  would  be  in  the  printing  establishment.  I do  not 
know  whether  we  would  give  that  to  a printer  or  lithographic  drafts- 
man. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  is  an  old  place  at  $1,700.  I presume  that 
is  one  of  your  old  photographers. 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  that  $1,700  position 
which  was  filled  by  a photographer  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  our  intention  is  to  give  that  to  a printer.  We 
have  a chief  lithographic  printer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  prepare  for  the  record  a statement  show- 
ing just  what  your  present  organization  is,  and  what  your  organiza- 
tion would  be  if  you  had  it  in  the  legislative  form  that  you  want  it 
under  these  items. 

Mr.  Faris.  I will  do  that. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

Under  the  appropriation  “Printers,  electrotypers,  photographers,  lithographers, 
plate  printers  and  their  helpers,  engineer,  and  other  skilled  laborers,  1918,”  the  fol- 
lowing are  now  employed: 


1 lithographer $2,  000 

1 lithographic  pressman 1,  800 

1 photographer 1,  700 

1 engineer 1,  600 

1 lithographic  draftsman 1,  400 

1 lithographic  draftsman 1,  200 

3 transferers,  at  $1,200 3,  600 

3 plate  printers,  at  $1,200 3,  600 

1 photographer 1 200 

1 transferer 1,  000 

1 assistant  pressman 1,  000 

1 lithographic  press  helper. 900 

1 lithographic  press  feeder 700 

3 apprentice  draftsmen,  at  $700 2, 100 

1 plate-printer  helper 700 


21 


24,  500 
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Under  “General  expenses,  prompt  preparation  of  charts,”  1918,  the  following  are 
now  employed: 

1 lithographic  draftsman 

3 lithographic  draftsmen,  at  81,260. 

1 apprentice  lithographic  draftsman 

5 5, 520 

Under  “Charts,  1917-18,”  the  following  present  employees  are  engaged  upon  work 
of  the  same  character  and  class  as  that  covered  by  the  items  under  consideration: 

1 electrician $1,  400 

3 plate-printer  helpers,  at  $700 2, 100 

4 3, 500 

Note. — Other  employees  are  on  this  roll  such  as  draftsmen,  watchmen,  laborers, 
etc.,  but  such  employees  would  be  considered  in  connection  with  other  items  in  the 
estimates. 

Under  the  appropriation  “Urgent  deficiency,  1918,”  the  following  are  employed: 
Three  dynamo  tenders,  at  $1,080,  $3,240. 

This  makes  a total  of  33  persons  now  employed  in  these  lines  at  an  aggregate  salary 
of  $36,760. 

Under  the  three  items  in  the  estimates  for  salaries  for  this  class  of  employees,  33 
places  are  estimated  at  salaries  aggregating  $41,520.  To  this  should  be  added  5 places 
for  lithographic  draftsmen  at  an  average  salary  of  $1,200  each  under  “Prompt  prepara- 
tion of  charts,”  $6,000,  or  in  all  38  places  at  $47,520. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  $35,000,  as  I understand  it,  was  asked  for  these 
emergency  employees,  and  it  was  predicated  upon  the  early  necessity 
for  new  charts,  etc.,  for  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  for  more  charts. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  an  emergency  appropriation  to  take  care  of 
emergency  work,  and  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  intention  by 
anybody  that  it  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a permanent  statutory 
roll. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  still  have  the  emergency,  and  it  will  exist. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  continue  it,  if  at  all,  as  an  emergency  pro- 
vision. We  will  not  make  a statutory  roll  out  of  emergency  war 
needs. 


$1,  380 
3,  780 
360 


WA’TCHMEN,  FIREMEN,  MESSENGERS,  AND  LABORERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  watchmen,  firemen,  messen- 
gers, and  laborers.  You  are  asking  for  a foreman  at  $900.  Is  that  a 
new  place  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a new  place. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  three  at  $880  each,  five  at  $840  each, 
and  four  at  $720  each.  What  you  are  trying  to  do  is  to  both  increase 
the  number  and  the  pay  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  that  statement  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Only  that  we  need  this  additional  amount  to  do  the 
work  that  we  have  there  to  do.  This  building,  as  you  know,  is  really 
not  an  office  building,  and  it  requires  a great  deal  of  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  there  an}T  more  need  now  for  these  watch- 
men, firemen,  messengers,  laborers,  and  foremen  than  there  has  been 
for  a year  or  two  past,  except  that  it  seems  to  be  a good  time  to  in- 
crease your  force  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  a statement  here  about  that. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  ex  parte  statements  rarely  ever  disclose  the 
full  situation.  They  are  written  simply  as  briefs,  and  we  must  take 
them  without  the  benefit  of  a cross-examination.  You  may  insert 
the  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Salaries,  office  force — Watchmen,  firemen,  messengers,  and  laborers. 


Appropri- 
ated, 1917. 

Estimated, 

1918. 

Appropri- 
ated, 1918. 

Estimated, 

1919. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1 at  $900 
3 at  880 
5 at  840 

1 at  $900 
3 at  880 
5 at  840 

1 

3 at  $880 

3 at  $880 

5 

4 at  920 

3 at  720 

4 at  700 

2 at  640 

3 at  630 

4 at  550 

23 

4 at  820 

3 at  720 

4 at  700 

2 at  640 

3 at  630 

4 at  550 

23 

4 

4 at  720 
4 at  700 

2 at  640 

3 at  630 

4 at  550 

26 

4 at  720 
4 at  700 

2 at  640 

3 at  630 

4 at  550 

26 

1 

7 

4 

Total  increase,  3,  $2,540. 


Although  the  activities  of  the  bureau  have  been  greatly  extended  during  recent 
years,  with  corresponding  increases  in  the  personnel  of  almost  every  branch  of  the 
service  and  also  in  the  volume  of  work  to  be  performed,  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  messengers  and  laborers  during  the  past  10  years.  The  total  number 
appropriated  for  in  1908  was  23  with  $3,400  provided  in  the  general  expense  item  for 
extra  labor,  and  remains  the  same  at  this  date — 10  years  later. 

Under  existing  conditions,  with  no  more  messengers  and  laborers  available  than 
there  were  10  years  ago,  the  confusion  and  dissatisfaction  frequently  existing  can  be 
easily  imagined,  and  the  result  is  that  many  of  the  officers  and  clerks  must  frequently 
act  as  their  own  messengers  and  laborers,  seriously  interfering  with  their  regular 
duties.  Field  parties,  under  great  expense,  are  also  frequently  delayed  in  their 
operations  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  help  is  not  available  to  promptly  fill  requisi- 
tions for  instruments  and  supplies  requiring  packing  and  shipping. 

The  $900  place  is  submitted  for  filling  a long-felt  need  of  a foreman  for  supervising 
the  work  of  the  messengers  and  laborers. 

E.  Lester  Jones, 

Superintendent. 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 


CHANGING  ASSISTANTS  TO  OFFICERS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  office  expenses.  You  are 
asking  us  to  change  the  word  “assistants”  in  this  item  to  “officers.” 
Why  do  you  ask  that  ? 

EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Faris.  That  word  went  out  of  the  last  appropriation.  In  the 
last  appropriation  bill  that  name  was  changed. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  under  this  item  190,000  as  against 
$67,500  last  year. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  actually  had  more  than  that  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $68,597  for  1917,  and  for  this  year  your 
regular  appropriation  was  $67,500,  and  you  had  a deficiency  appro- 
priation of  $45,000. 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  $10,000  of  that  was,  of  course,  for  one  special 
purpose  in  getting  additional  instruments,  and  $35,000  was  provided 
for  the  emergency  printing  of  charts. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  out  of  that  fund  that  you  have  been  paying 
these  men  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  also  purchased  out  of  it  chemicals 
and  whatever  we  needed  for  the  production  of  those  charts. 

INCREASE  IN  COST  OF  SUPPLIES. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  estimate  of  $90,000  is  for  your 
regular  working  force  and  how  much  of  it  is  to  continue  this  emer- 
gency work  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  This  $90,000  we  expect  to  spend,  of  course,  in  the  way 
it  is  outlined  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  true,  also,'  generally  speaking,  of  the 
appropriation  last  year,  but  you  had  particular  things  in  mind. 
You  do  not  mean  that  you  are  just  jumping  your  regular  appropria- 
tion up  to  $90,000? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  know  this,  that  we  have  to  pay  more  for  paper 
than  we  did  last  year.  We  got  an  emergency  appropriation  for  that. 
We  have  got  to  pay  more  for  chemicals  this  year,  and  we  have  got 
to  pay  more  for  everything  that  goes  into  the  making  of  the  charts 
and  the  running  of  the  office.  This  is  on  account  of  the  increased 
amount  of  chemicals  we  will  need  and  the  increased  amount  of  chart 
paper. 

NEW  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  have  an  estimate  of  $12,000  for 
new  instruments,  and  we  just  gave  you  money  for  new  instruments 
not  long  ago.  Are  you  going  to  keep  coming  back  for  instruments  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  certainly  will  not  as  soon  as  we  get  caught  up  with 
what  we  need. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  get  caught  up  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  hope  to  get  caught  up  soon. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  are  now  using  two  theodolites  that  were  borrowed 
from  the  Columbia  University  in  New  York.  They  are  worth  $700 
apiece.  Any  organization  such  as  ours  needs  50  per  cent  more  in- 
struments than  are  employed  in  the  field  at  any  one  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  all  ever  do  anything  before  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I do  not  know.  It  was  the  saddest  situation  I ever 
knew. 

The  Chairman.  They  made  about  as  good  a showing  on  the  record 
then  as  you  do  now. 

Mr.  Bowhe.  I do  not  think  so.  The  hearings  sounded  mighty  bad 
to  me  those  days. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  your  parties  laid  up  while  the  instruments  are 
being  repaired  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  I will  say  this.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  we  had  our 
field  force  practically  all  still  in  the  winter  time.  In  my  division 
alone  we  would  sometimes  have  as  many  as  10  or  15  field  officers  in 
the  winter  doing  office  work,  pending  the  opening  of  the  new  season 
in  the  spring.  We  practically  worked  only  in  the  summer.  Now, 
we  are  working  the  year  round.  I have  not  had  a field  man  attached 
to  my  division  either  this  year  or  last.  Maybe  I did  have  one  or  two 
last  year.  In  other  words,  we  are  running  the  parties  north  in  the 
summer  and  south  in  the  winter,  keeping  them  out  all  the  time. 
That  of  itself  requires  more  instruments  because  of  the  wear  and 
tear,  and  the  number  used  is  very  much  increased. 
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UNEXPENDED  BALANCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  balance  under  this 
fund  ? 

Mr.  Bowie.  There  will  not  be  any. 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  not  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  should  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  say  this,  that  at  the  end  of  June  we  will  not  have 
an}"  balance.  We  asked  the  other  day  for  a deficiency  of  $8,000  to 
make  up  what  we  are  going  to  need  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
We  did  not  get  that.  We  are  cutting  down  on  some  of  the  charts. 
So  that  we  will  not  have  a deficiency  this  year.  That  is  what  is 
coming.  There  will  be  no  balance  except  a few  dollars  which  we 
can  not  arrange. 

PRINTING  OF  CHARTS. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  charts  are  you  going  to  turn  out  this 
year? 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  not  tell  you  how  many  we  are  going  to  turn  out. 
I can  only  make  this  statement,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn 
out  as  many  as  last  year,  332,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  the  year  before  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  not  that  figure  here.  I can  say  this,  that  it 
was  an  increase  of  105  per  cent  over  the  year  before. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  three  months  to  get  the  paper  after  it  is 
ordered  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  figure  from  two  to  three  months.  They  have  to 
make  the  paper  specially. 

The  Chairman.  When  will  you  order  your  paper  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  can  not  order  any  now  until  the  first  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  not  enough  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Faris.  They  make  us  pay  for  it  in  the  year  in  which  it  is 
ordered.  We  have  to  get  it  by  bids.  If  we  sign  a contract  for  some 
paper  this  year  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  this  year’s  appropriation. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Except  if  the  appropriation  bill  has  been  passed,  then 
we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  If  the  sundry  civil  bill  was  passed  we  could  make  a con- 
tract for  delivery  after  the  1st  of  July.  We  can  make  that  sort  of 
a contract.  The  money  has  to  be  appropriated  before  we  can  make 
a contract  like  that. 

Mr.  Bowie.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  you  make  all  the  preliminary 
arrangements  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  when  the  appropriation 
is  available? 

Mr.  Faris.  As  soon  as  the  sundry  civil  bill  passes  we  can  go  ahead 
and  order  the  paper.  I do  not  know  when  it  will  be  passed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  not,  in  any  event,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  make  your  preliminary  inquiries  with  regard  to  a matter 
of  that  sort  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  so  as  to  be  ready  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Before  we  could  actually  tell  them  to  go  ahead  we 
would  have  to  make  the  contract. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand. 

Mr.  Faris.  They  would  not  do  it  the  other  way. 
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The  Chairman.  What  charts  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  at  present  we  have  somewhere  around  150,000. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  charts  of  which  you  have  not  some 
on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Only  those  which  we  say  are  “temporarily  out  of 
print.” 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  are  there  any  such;  do  you  not  al- 
wa}rs  keep  some  charts  of  every  kind  ? 

Sir.  Faris.  No.  We  always  run  out  of  a few  numbers.  We  are 
always  having  to  reprint  them.  I might  say  that  those  that  we  call 
“temporarily  out  of  print”  run  from  20  to  25  right  along.  I mean 
different  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a certain  amount  of  paper  there  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  printing  charts  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  printing  so  as  to  always  have  charts 
on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  often  happens  that  we  print  the  charts  and  then  we 
issue  them  and  run  down  the  stock.  That  is  what  happens. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  the  moment  you  do  that  you 
run  the  stock  up  again  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  we  do  when  we  can.  We  have  been  running  up 
in  the  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I was  coming  to.  You  have 
been  making  a very  tragic  appeal  about  the  situation  you  are  going 
to  be  in  because  you  were  not  allowed  $8,000  on  account  of  paper? 

Mr.  Faris.  I did  not  say  that 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  said  it,  but  your  bureau  has  said  it. 
I have  the  letter  in  front  of  me.  In  point  of  fact,  you  are  amply 
able,  with  the  stock  of  charts  which  you  have  on  hand  and  with  the 
amount  of  paper  not  yet  printed,  which  should  be  on  hand,  and 
which  you  will  get  up  to  June,  to  put  into  stock  all  the  charts  that 
will  he  called  for  of  any  particular  kind  up  to  the  time  that  you  start 
again  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  As  I say,  there  will  be  some  that  will  be  called  for.  I 
understand  that  we  have  enough  chart  paper  to  run  us  to  JuJy  1, 
and  then  we  will  have  to  wait  for  some  more.  I am  informed  by 
our  people  in  charge  of  that  that  they  have  enough  paper  to  run  to 
July  1,  and  then  they  will  have  to  wait  for  two  or  three  months  until 
they  get  another  stock.  That  is  the  information  I have.  I can 
not  tell  you  how  much  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  not  simply  postpone  some  other 
things  and  buy  paper? 

Mr.  Faris.  The  other  things  have  to  go  with  it,  the  chemicals  and 
other  things,  the  electric  power. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  that  the  $8,000  so  cramps  you 
that  you  can  not  take  care  of  the  situation  for  two  months  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I wTould  not  wTant  to  make  that  statement;  no,  sir; 
because  I am  not  closely  informed  on  that. 
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REGULAR  AND  EMERGENCY  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  I have  not  yet  got  clearly  into  my  mind,  you  may 
have  stated  it,  how  much  of  this  $90,000  you  need  for  the  regular 
work  of  your  department,  excluding  the  special  work  that  you  got 
$35,000  for? 

Mr.  Faris.  That  appropriation,  of  course,  is  going  to  run  out  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  we  figure  that  we  will  need  all  of  the  $90,000  to 
run  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  not  need  it  unless  you  keep  on  doing  the 
same  sort  of  emergency  work  for  which  we  gave  you  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  expect  to  print  as  many  charts  to  supply  the 
demand  as  we  have  this  year.  This  is  the  reason  that  I am  led  to 
believe  that  is  true.  The  ships  of  the  Shipping  Board  that  are  com- 
ing out  are  increasing  the  demands  for  charts,  as  well  as  the  Navy 
and  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  got  this  amount  of  money  you  would  still 
be  able  to  take  care  of  these  temporary  employees  that  you  are  now 
paying  out  of  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  could  take  care  of  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  take  care  of  all  of  those  you  are  now 
taking  care  of  out  of  the  emergency  fund  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  think  we  could  spend  it  for  that,  because  we 
are  limited  to  $6,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  bought  a printing  press  out  of  the  $35,000? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I have  not  the  exact  figures,  but  approximately  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  do  not  have  to  buy  another  print- 
ing press  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  No,  sir.  We  will  come  to  an  item  in  a moment  con- 
cerning that. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  if  we  should  carry, 
assuming  that  we  want  to  give  you  that  money,  about  one-third  of 
the  $90,000  as  a special  item  for  making  charts  in  order  to  take  care 
of  this  special  emergency,  just  in  the  same  language  carried  in  the 
April  act,  without  undertaking  to  increase  your  permanent  force  all 
along  the  line,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  think  that  would  be  enough,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  prices  are  so  high. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  are  asking,  $90,000  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  are  askirg  under  the  lithographic  item  to  carry 
some  of  these  men  under  another  heading. 

The  Chairman.  Permanently  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  put  in  a note  on  the  basis  of  elim- 
inating all  of  that  permanent  increase  of  force  that  you  are  presenting 
in  that  way  what  you  would  want  for  your  regular  office  expenses 
and  then  what  you  want  for  a special  fund  to  take  care  of  a special 
situation. 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  we  would  have  to  increase  that  $90,000. 
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The  Chairman.  If  you  do,  we  will  want  to  know  why.  Please 
make  a note  to  supply  that  information. 

Note. — The  new  places  estimated  under  these  three  paragraphs  are  as  follows: 


1 lithographic  draftsman $2,000 

1 lithographic  draftsman 1,  800 

1 engineer 1,  800 

1 lithographic  draftsman 1,  700 

. 1 photographer 1 , 600 

1 electrician 1,400 

1 pressman 1,200 

1 electrotyper 1,  200 

1 dynamo  tender 1, 080 


13,  780 

However,  in  deference  to  the  committee’s  suggestion  that  emergency  appropriations 
should  be  in  a less  permanent  form,  it  is  recommended  that  the  item  ‘‘General  ex- 
penses ” be  increased  to  $101,500,  of  which  not  to  exceed  $17,500  (an  increase  of  $11,500) 
shall  be  available  for  the  “prompt  preparation  of  charts.” 

This  would  mean  reversion  to  the  old  item  as  provided  in  the  1918  sundry  civil 
act,  to  which  should  be  added  three  places  at  $1,080  (dynamo  tenders)  already  granted 
by  Congress  in  the  urgent  deficiency  act  approved  March  28,  1918. 

If  it  is  done  it  is  requested  that  the  committee  change  the  old  item  by  adding  to  it 
four  places  at  $1,400  and  dropping  from  it  four  places  at  $1,200. 

It  would  then  read:  “Frinters,  electro  typers,  photographers,  lithographers,  plate 
printers  and  their  helpers,  engineer,  and  other  skilled  laborers:  One  $2,000.  one  $1,800, 
one  $1,700,  one  $1,600,  five  at  $1,400  each,  four  at  $1,200  each,  three  at  $1,080  each,  two 
at  $1,000  each,  one  at  $900,  five  at  $700  each.” 

This  increase  in  salary  is  necessary.  We  can  not  hold  our  force  together  without  it. 
Two  of  our  $1,200  men  were  recently  offered  permanent  places  paying  $2,000  at  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Frinting;  a $1,400  lithographic  draftsman  was  offered  a 
permanent  place  at  $1,800  at  the  War  College.  We  denied  these  men  the  right  of 
transfer  (by  virtue  of  Executive  order  dated  Nov.  2'4,  1917)  and  others  under  the 
same  order  have  been  refused  permission  to  take  civil  service  examinations  for  higher 
paid  places. 

Our  highest  paid  lithographic  draftsman  receives  $1,400  as  compared  to  $2,100  paid 
in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Our  highest  paid  transferrer  receives  $1,200, 
as  compared  to  $1,980  paid  in  the  United  States  Geological  Survey.  Our  plate  printers 
receive  $1,200  while  in  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  plate  printers  average 
over  $2,000  per  annum. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  very  probable  that  unless  we  obtain  increases  for  two  of 
our  lithographic  transferrers  we  will  lose  them  to  a commercial  lithographer  in  Balti- 
more. At  least  one  of  them  has  been  recently  approached. 

COMPUTERS. 

(See  p.  819.) 

Mr.  Bowie.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I go  back  to  the  astronomical, 
geodetic,  tidal,  and  miscellaneous  computers?  In  the  arrangement 
of  these  estimates  you  will  see  that  one  man  would  stand  a reduction 
on  account  of  eliminating  a $2,100  place.  You  will  notice  five  posi- 
tions higher  than  $2,000  in  the  present  list.  In  the  1919  estimates 
there  are  only  four.  One  man  would  have  to  be  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  We  did  not  present  those  estimates. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  was  our  mistake.  We  want  to  propose  a list 
here  having  five  men  higher  than  $2,000. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  remedy  that  by  just  covering  that  fellow 
at  $2,100? 

Mr.  Bowie.  Yes,  sir;  two  at  $2,100  each. 
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MOTOR-DRIVEN  MILLING  MACHINE. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  a motor-driven  milling 
machine,  $1,200.” 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  no  milling  machine.  That  was  put  in  with 
the  hope  of  having  a more  efficient  machine  shop. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  for  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  For  doing  milling.  I will  give  you  an  example.  You 
have  seen  the  foot  screws  on  a level  instrument  or  any  surveying 
instrument,  that  is  rough 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I know  what  milling  is.  Would  you 
use  this  machine  in  connection  with  the  instrument  making  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  instrument  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  think  that  that  shop  should  be  taken 
away  from  you  and  put  with  the  department  whose  business  it  is  to 
manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is  what  would 
happen.  We  would  lose  a whole  lot  of  time  in  telling  them  what  we 
wanted  and  carrying  the  instruments  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Because  it  takes  time. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  this  work  was  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Bureau  of  Standards  should 
not  do  that  work  as  well  or  better  than  you  can  do  it?  They  have 
a lot  of  machines  for  doing  things  that  you  have  not  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  do  other  things.  We  have  to  make  some  instru- 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  make  them. 

Mr.  Faris.  They  do  not  understand  our  problems. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  took  your  force  they  would  understand 
them. 

Mr.  Faris.  Our  people  would  have  to  go  over  and  consult  with 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  better  for  every  bureau  to  have  a manu- 
facturing plant  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  only  manufacture  when  we  have  to. 

The  Chairman.  I understand.  That  is  all  the  more  reason  why 
you  should  not  have  a plant. 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is  primarily  a repair  plant. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  then,  suppose  every  department  of  the 
Government  worked  on  this  basis. 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  know.  I have  not  thought  about  a central 
repair  shop  for  doing  this  work.  Those  are  the  difficulties  that  I see. 

Mr.  Bowie.  We  have  to  have  a few  high-grade  men  who  do  nothing 
but  repair  our  own  instruments  to  do  it  efficiently.  If  you  had  a 
central  organization  the  men  would  have  to  do  a great  many  things 
and  they  would  not  be  able  to  develop  the  skill  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  not  capable  of  doing 
your  work,  it  ought  to  be  abolished  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Bowie.  I even  doubt  if  the  Bureau  of  Standards  could  have 
made  the  tide-predicting  machine  that  we  made  in  our  little  shop. 
Is  the  Bureau  of  Standards  supposed  to  make  instruments  or  just 
to  test  them?  The  Bureau  of  Standards,  as  I understood,  was  to 
standardize.  For  instance,  if  we  sent  a tape  line  to  them 

The  Chairman.  It  is  doing  a good  deal  more  work  than  that. 
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Mr.  Bowie.  I know  that  it  has  developed  into  a wonderful  organi- 
zation. It  was  originally  intended  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Weight,  and  Measures. 

Mr.  Faris.  Here  is  what  would  happen  right  now.  I understand 
that  they  are  short  of  instrument  makers.  I heard  one  of  the  men 
say  that  they  could  use  35  more  right  now  if  they  could  get  them. 
Suppose  we  should  want  an  instrument  repaired  under  those  condi- 
tions and  we  sent  it  to  them,  they  would  not  take  it  right  up,  but 
we  would  have  to  sit  and  wait  and  the  party  in  the  field  would  have 
to  sit  and  wait. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Faris.  I think  undoubtedly  that  would  be  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  old  plea  every  department  makes  if  it 
does  not  have  control  of  everything  in  connection  with  it,  that  it  will 
not  get  done. 

Mr.  Faris.  I know  that  that  work  would  not  get  done. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  they  all  say.  That  is  the  reason  the 
Navy  advances  for  having  everything  itself.  It  is  the  reason  why 
they  insist  that  they  should  continue  to  do  the  work  in  deep-sea 
soundings,  and  so  forth,  when  it  is  suggested  that  their  work  come  to 
you.  It  is  the  same  rule  which  is  always  advanced;  no  department 
trusts  another. 

Mr.  Faris.  If  we  had  such  a shop,  and  set  off  this  part  of  the  shop 
to  do  the  Coast  Survey  work,  it  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  under  the  same  Secretary,  and  pre- 
sumably he  would  be  able  to  control  the  Bureau  of  Standards  as  well 
as  the  Coast  Survey. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  you  have  suggested  is  just  what  should  not  be 
done,  to  have  a general  shop  and  then  set  off  some  part  of  it  as  the 
shop  that  was  to  do  nothing  except  the  work  of  some  particular  bureau. 

Mr.  Faris.  I see  difficulties  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  be  the  most  extravagant  way  of  doing 
the  work. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  LATHES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  “two  motor-driven  lathes, 
especially  adapted  for  fine  instrument  work,”  at  $750  each? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  some  lathes  there  about  30  years 
old.  that  we  should  like  to  have  replaced. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  shop  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Down  in  the  subbasement  of  the  red  building.  There 
are  two  buildings,  one  granite  and  one  red.  It  is  the  one  on  the 
south  side. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  three  motor-driven  lathes  to 
replace  old  lathes  now  in  use,  at  $500  each  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  want  individual  motors  for  the  lathes.  It  is  to 
get  some  modern  machinery  that  we  can  work  with  better. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  DRILL  PRESSES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  motor-driven  drill  presses, 
at  $300  each? 
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Mr.  Faris.  We  have  no  drill  press  at  aU.  If  we  want  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  we  have  to  put  it  on  the  lathe  and  stop  to  put  it 
in  the  chuck  and  block  it. 

ELECTROTYPE  FILING  AND  FINISHING  MACHINE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  electrotype  filing  and 
finishing  machine,  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  When  we  electrotype  a plate,  the  original  and  the  elec- 
trotype stick  together.  When  they  come  out  of  the  vat  we  have  to 
file  the  edges  of  the  plates  to  separate  them,  and  file  down  the  electro- 
type  plate.  What  we  have  been  using  is  a big  beam  with  a long  file 
under  it,  using  it  in  this  way  [indicating].  If  you  make  a mistake 
due  to  the  lost  motion  of  the  machine,  you  are  liable  to  ruin  an  en- 
graved plate  that  it  has  taken  one  man  8 or  10  months  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  have  to  go  mighty  slow  in  order  to  keep  from  doing 
that. 

WATERPROOFING  VAULTS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  waterproofing  vaults  for 
storerooms  in  front  of  the  Richards  Building, ” $2,500.  Where  is  the 
Richards  Building  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  It  is  the  red  building  which  I spoke  about.  We  call 
it  the  Richards  Building  because  it  was  bought  from  a man  named 
Richards.  The  vaults  are  under  the  pavement  between  the  building 
and  the  sidewalk.  That  is  all  hollow.  It  leaks.  There  is  grass  on  top. 
That  is  only  about  4 or  5 inches  deep.  Of  course,  it  is  cemented.  We 
want  to  build  something  else  to  use  for  a storeroom  instead  of  using 
these  long,  wooden  shacks  that  we  have  in  the  back  yard. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  moved  your  shops  and  gave  that  work  to 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  you  could  use  that  room  for  storage  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  would  have  to  spend  a great  deal  of 
time  going  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  order  to  get  the  instrument 
work  done. 

Mr.  Bowie.  That  would  give  enough  space. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  still  think  that  the  place  under  the  sidewalk 
would  be  a proper  place  for  your  kind  of  storage  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  If  we  can  get  it  so  it  will  not  leak. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  be  damp,  in  any  event. 

Mr.  Faris.  I am  informed  that  they  can  make  it  so  that  it  yyill  not 
leak  by  putting  some  sort  of  a structure  inside  and  not  just  the  plaster 
against  the  wall. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  new  boats? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW  VESSELS  TO  REPLACE  THE  “GEDNEY”  AND  “PATTERSON.” 

The  Chairman.  To  replace  the  Patterson  and  the  Gedney,  $708,000. 
What  kind  of  vessels  do  you  expect  to  get,  where  do  you  expect  to 
get  them,  and  how  soon  do  you  expect  to  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I can  answer  the  first  question,  but  the  other  two  are 
not  so  easy  to  answer.  We  would  expect  to  get  a vessel  like  the 
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Surveyor , of  that  size.  We  think  that  is  of  the  most  economical  size 
for  work  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  Alaska.  I do  not  think  that  we 
would  be  able  to  get  those  vessels  under  two  or  three  years  if  we  had 
the  money  now.  It  took  us  two  years  to  get  one  after  we  got  the 
money,  but  we  could  be  getting  up  the  plans  and  doing  other  pre- 
liminary things  if  we  had  the  money  now.  We  are  going  to  need 
those  vessels.  If  we  started  now  we  know  that  we  would  not  get 
them  before  we  need  them. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  expect  to  get  them  for  two  or  three 
years  you  probably  would  be  able  to  get  vessels  from  the  Government 
by  that  time,  if  the  war  should  be  over,  because  the  Government 
would  have  a great  many  vessels,  some  of  which  it  would  give  you. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  could  make  out  with  them,  hut  unless  we  got  them 
built  for  surveying  it  would  not  be  as  efficient  as  we  would  want. 

The  Chairman.  I had  the  impression  that  you  had  a plan  on  foot 
by  which  you  expected  to  get  these  vessels  built  very  shortly  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  might  be  able  to  do  so. 

NEW  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  an  estimate  for  two  new 
vessels  to  replace  the  Patterson  and  Gedney.  The  statement  has  been 
made  that  it  was  not  contemplated  that  these  vessels  would  be 
obtainable  for  two  or  three  years,  and  if  that  is  the  fact  it  would  raise 
a serious  question  as  to  whether  we  should  vote  them  in  view  of  the 
probability,  if  the  war  ends,  that  there  will  be  a great  many  vessels 
which  the  Government’ will  have,  some  of  which  will  doubtless  be 
available,  with  little  or  no  alteration,  for  this  sort  of  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I do  not  contemplate  any  such  delay  as  that 
and  I should  regard  any  such  delay  as  intolerable,  because  of  the 
needs  of  our  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vessels  we  propose  are  vessels  like  the  Sur- 
veyor, of  which  you  have  seen  an  illustration.  What  you  say  about 
other  vessels  being  available  leads  me  to  say  how  wise  the  committee 
was  in  giying  us  the  means  with  which  to  build  that  ship.  There  is 
no  other  ship  in  the  world  like  it,  sir  ; she  is  the  finest  and  most  per- 
fect surveying  mechanism  in  the  world.  No  other  vessel  can  be 
adapted  to  do  that  work  as  economically  and  as  efficiently  as  the 
Surveyor  type  of  vessel. 

We  made  a great  bargain  when  we  bought,  with  the  same  appro- 
priation, the  Isis.  We  bought  her  so  cheaply  that  we  could  have 
sold  her  at  double  what  we  paid  for  her  in  a very  few  months  after  we 
bought  her.  But  even  so,  and  even  though  the  financial  bargain  was 
great,  there  is  a constant  condition  of  relative  inefficiency.  The 
ordinary  vessel  is  not  feasible  for  surveying  work.  The  Surveyor  is 
unlike  any  other  vessel  in  the  world  in  that  she  can  keep  the  sea  for 
five  months  without  replenishing  her  fuel  and  her  stores.  In  that 
respect  she  can  go  to  the  far  end  of  Alaska  and  work  the  entire 
season  where  there  are  no  ports,  without  making  port  at  all.  For 
that  reason  she  has  proved — and  she  was  designed — to  be  a vessel  of 
unusual  merit  for  the  Navy,  where  they  now  have  her  in  use,  because 
she  can  go  out  on  patrol  work  and  stay  out  for  three  months  and  never 
need  replenishment  as  to  fuel,  water,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  There 
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is  no  ship  in  our  Navy  or  in  any  other  navy  of  which  that  is  true. 
She  is  peculiarly  valuable  as  a surveying  ship.  The  Isis,  to  make  the 
best  comparison  I know  how  to  make,  is  a splendid  ship,  but  she  must 
make  port  at  least  once  a fortnight ; that  means  that  wherever  she  is 
she  must  run  into  port  and  lose  that  time  as  well  as  using  fuel  in 
going  back  and  forth,  while  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  of  fuel  in 
running  in  and  out  of  port  by  a vessel  of  the  Surveyor  type.  Every- 
body who  has  seen  her — naval,  merchant,  and  other  officers — has 
expressed  the  feeling  that  she  was  a very  unusual  and  remarkable 
type  of  vessel.  So,  frankly,  if  a vessel  were  given  to  us  three  years 
hence  without  any  expense  whatever,  and  it  was  a type  of  vessel  that 
had  to  constantly  run  in  and  out  of  port,  we  should  feel  we  were 
seriously  handicapped  in  our  work  as  compared  with  a proper  vessel 
for  the  work.  The  nature  of  our  work  is  such  that  it  calls  for  a 
vessel  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  the  ordinary  naval  or  mer- 
chant ship. 

We  have  been  very  seriously  handicapped  by  the  vessels  we  now 
have ; because  of  their  slowness  they  can  not  cover  the  ground  and  they 
keep  things  waiting ; because  of  their  inability  to  carry  much  fuel  and 
the  consequent  need  of  running  in  and  out  of  port,  their  inability  to 
carry  many  stores  and  the  constant  need  of  replenishment  all  the 
time.  We  can  buy  for  the  Surveyor  80,000  gallons  of  oil  once  a year; 
we  can  buy  meat  for  the  crew  and  vegetables  for  the  crew  once  in  the 
course  of  the  whole  season,  and  have  all  the  advantage  that  comes 
from  an  economical  and  efficient  instrument  of  that  kind. 

Now,  as  regards  the  place  where  a vessel  of  this  kind  can  be  built. 
We  would  have  such  a vessel  built  in  a small'yard;  we  would  not  go 
to  any  of  the  large  yards  for  vessels  of  this  character,  and  there  are 
a great  many  small  yards  of  the  kind.  This  particular  vessel  was 
built  in  a small  yard  by  the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Co.,  at  Manito- 
woc, Wis.  We  did  not  even  trouble  to  get  bids  from  the  large  yards, 
because  they  are  not  suited  for  this  kind  of  work,  nor  are  any  of  the 
big  yards  being  built  for  the  standardized  ships  equipped  to  build 
this  kind  of  a vessel.  It  is  built  in  what  might  ordinarily  be  called 
a minor  yard.  We  have  the  drawings  and  specifications  complete 
to  duplicate  her,  so  that  there  would  be  no  expense  for  that  part  of 
the  work. 

As  regards  the  time  in  which  she  can  be  built,  I have  already  had 
an  understanding  with  Mr.  Hurley  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  with  the  President’s  knowledge  have  told  him  and  them  that  I 
should  file  these  two  letters,  in  which  an  agreement  was  made — 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  call  a gentleman’s  agreement — that 
the  construction  of  the  vessel  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
any  merchant  marine  work  or  any  naval  work  of  any  kind.  So 
there  would  be  no  opposition  in  that  respect. 

"Then  a vessel  of  this  kind,  of  1,000  tons  displacement,  takes  only  a 
few  hundred  tons  of  steel  plate,  and  the  amount  of  material  she  re- 
quires is  relatively  immaterial,  and  we  should  hope  to  have  a vessel 
started  at  .least  by  the  ea  1 J Jhe  winter. 


with  Mr.  Hurley — Mr.  Daniels  would  not  be  so  much  interested,  be- 
cause these  yards  do  not  build  any  naval  ships — as  to  which  of  a 
dozen  of  the  smaller  yards  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  or 


If  these  vessels  were 


should  at  once  try  to  arrange 
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along  the  Lakes,  possibly  on  the  Pacific,  it  would  be  his  judgment 
that  a vessel  of  that  kind  could  be  fitted  in  so  as  not  to  delay  their 
work  at  all.  We  should  have  the  benefit  of  prices  on  steel  which  the 
Government  obtains  and  would  not  be  forced  to  pay  merchant 
prices  in  that  respect. 

The  same  thing  is  true  precisely  of  the  two  motor-driven  vessels, 
except  that  they  would  be  built  in  still  smaller  yards,  where  there  is 
no  question  of  any  merchant  or  naval  work  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  the  Surveyor  cost? 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Surveyor  cost  $236,000. 

Mr.  Graves.  That  is  the  entire  cost. 

The  Chairman.  This  figures  a cost  of  $354,000. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  figured,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I recall, 
on  the  basis  of  the  high  prices  of  steel. 

Mr.  Faris.  I would  like  to  say  this,  that  the  steel  that  went  into 
the  Surveyor  was  ordered  when  steel  was  worth  $1.40'. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  mean  the  Surveyor? 

Mr.  Faris.  Yes;  and  in  making  up  this  estimate  I asked  the 
builders  a year  later  what  steel  was  costing  them,  and  they  said  $5.40 . 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  costing  now? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Three  and  a half,  or  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  being  so,  your  figures  are  excessive? 

Mr.  Faris.  Well,  labor  cost  has  changed. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  difference  would  be  represented  by  the 
price  of  steel,  whatever  that  may  be.  My  own  judgment  would  be 
that  it  might  be  left  at  $708,000,  and  then  we  would  try  to  get  con- 
tracts on  the  most  favorable  basis,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  submit 
them  to  the  committee  for  its  consideration. 

The  need  is  most  urgent,  and  I ought  to  add  that  these  vessels  are 
built — I was  going  to  say  under  the  supervision,  but  that  implies 
rather  more  than  I mean,  but  with  the  careful  knowledge,  in  the 
planning,  of  the  Navy  Department,  so  that  they  are  designed  to  carry 
guns.  The  Surveyor , immediately  upon  her  arrival,  was  taken  over 
and  four  guns  placed  upon  her,  quite  heavy  guns.  I think  she 
carries  either  a 5 or  6 inch  gun  forward  and  three  others.  So  that 
they  are  directly  and  immediately  auxiliary  cruisers,  and  they  look 
it  in  every  way.  I took  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  all  over  her  and 
he  was  greatly  gratified  with  her,  and  she  went  into  the  Navy  with- 
out a dollar  of  expenditure  upon  her  in  any  way  whatever. 

We  can  get  the  ships  built  and  we  can  get  them  built  economically 
and  they  can  not  be  built  any  too  soon  to  meet  the  very  bad  condi- 
tion into  which  our  fleet  has  fallen.  Your  committee  has  been  the 
only  committee  in  15  years  that  has  done  anything  to  maintain  the 
work.  I said  this  morning  that  from  1903  to  1912  there  were  no 
new  ships  added  to  our  fleet,  but  I was  mistaken;  it  was  from  1903 
to  1915  that  there  were  no  new  ships  provided. 

The  Surveyor  is  the  only  modern  ship  we  have.  She  is  btiilt  for  the 
rough  waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  she  is  the  only  one  we  can  use_steadily, 
every  other  one  having  to  run  to  port.  She  is  now  in  the  Navy  and 
we  are  at  present  without  any  vessel  that  we  dare  send  to  the  west 
end  of  Alaska  to  stay  at  sea. 

The  old  vessels  which  we  have  will  be  sold  and  can  be  sold  to  some 
advantage  to-day  for  use  as  hulks,  for  use  as  tow  boats,  or  something 
of  that  character.  That  is  all  they  are  good  for.  You  are  correct  in 
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your  criticism,  I think,  of  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  be  spent 
in  repairs  upon  them.  They  ought  not  to  be  used  any  longer, 
although  there  are  three  or  four  of  them  that  are  fairly  good. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  use  the  Patterson  and  the  Gedney 
this  season  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  The  Gedney  has  been  sold,  and  we  do  not  expect  to  use 
the  Patterson  this  calendar  year. 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  had  to  abandon  the  Gedney  because  she 
was  hopeless. 

Mr.  Faris.  She  was  40  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  will  not  use 
the  Patterson  this  calendar  year  ? 

Mr.  Faris.  I mean  this  summer;  but  we  hope  to  use  her  next 
spring. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  want  to  sell  her  now? 

Mr.  Faris.  We  would  not  want  to  sell  her  until  we  got  something 
else  in  sight. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  we  knew  we  were  going  to  get  a new  vessel 
we  would  sell  her,  and  we  could  sell  her  for  something  like  a cargo 
carrier,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  would  she  probably  bring? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I can  give  you  a horrible  example.  We  had 
an  old  schooner  in  the  fisheries  service  which  we  were  not  warranted 
in  asking  to  have  repaired  and  we  got  $10,000  for  her.  Five  years 
ago  she  would  not  have  been  worth  $3,000. 

Mr.  Faris.  We  sold  the  Gedney  two  years  ago  and  we  got,  in  round 
figures,  $3,100  for  her. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  we  could  sell  the  Patterson  very 
quickly,  because  a vessel  of  her  size  and  weight  could  be  made  into 
a carrier — she  is  an  old  ship  that  could  be  fitted  over  into  a coastal 
carrier.  I think  she  is  worth  $25,000.  Do  you  think  that  is  too 
much,  Mr.  Graves? 

Mr.  Graves.  No;  I think  she  ought  to  bring  that  under  present 
conditions. 

Secretary  Redfield.  She  is  of  wood  and  is  an  old  barkentine. 
The  Gedney  is  already  gone  and  the  Explorer , for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, is  gone. 

MOTOR-DRIVEN  VESSELS  TO  REPLACE  THE  “MATCHLESS”  AND  “ TAKU.” 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  new  motor-driven  vessels, 
to  cost  $100,000  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  to  take  the  place  of  the  Matchless 
and  Taku.  The  Taku  is  shown  in  that  photograph  and  the  Match- 
less is  an  auxiliary  schooner.  They  are  little  bits  of  worn-out  ves- 
sels, and  the  Taku  has  gone  already. 

Mr.  Faris.  The  Taku  has  been  sold. 

Secretary  Redfield.  And  the  Matchless  is  no  longer  fit  for  use. 
She  w^as  built  in  1859  and  is  no  longer  fit  for  service.  As  you  see, 
these  are  little  vessels  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  call  them 
large  launches  then  to  give  the  impression  that  they  are  vessels. 
They  would  be  of  wood  construction,  would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  Yes,  sir. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  observe  they  are  put  in  as  motor- 
driven  vessels.  They  are  really  very  large  launches.  How  long  a 
vessel  would  you  figure  them  to  he  ? 

Mr.  Graves.  About  80  feet. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  have  to  be  heavy  vessels.  The  ques- 
tion might  be  asked  whether  we  could  not  use  the  submarine  chasers 
that  are  now  being  built,  but  they  would  not  be  heavy  enough  and 
could  not  do  the  work  at  all;  and  in  addition  to  that  they  could  not 
carry  the  necessary  number  of  men.  We  carry  on  a vessel  like  the 
Surveyor  as  large  a crew,  I think,  as  a destroyer.  We  carry  69  officers 
and  men,  and  she  has  to  be  a very  much  heavier  ship,  and  looks  more 
like  a cruiser. 

LAUNCHES. 

I have  already  shown  you,  I think,  the  type  of  launches  we  desire 
when  I showed  you  that  diagram  yesterday.  On  the  matter  of 
launches,  if  I may  speak  of  them  now,  I think  we  are  perfectly  safe 
in  saying  that  that  money  will  represent  a 20  per  cent  saving  in 
cash,  plus  the  having  of  vessels  that  are  suitable  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  size  of  these  launches  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  From  50  to  65  feet  for  the  big  ones,  and  there 
are  four  sizes.  This  diagram  I give  you  shows  you  the  four  different 
types.  Let  me  say  that  these  items  for  these  vessels  are  the  most 
urgently  needed  things  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to-day  in  the 
way  of  equipment. 

expense  of  printing  of  publication  “safeguarding  gateways 

OF  ALASKA.” 

The  Chairman.  I have  a publication  here  which  I notice  is  serial 
No.  87,  Special  Publication  No.  50,  “Safeguarding  the  gateways  of 
Alaska,”  by  E.  Lester  Jones,  superintendent.  Are  such  publications 
paid  for  out  of  your  general  printing  fund  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I assume  they  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  of  this  publication 
was  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  I do  not,  but  I will  be  very  glad  to  find  out, 
and  find  out  the  fact  also  as  to  how  they  are  paid  for,  a fact  about 
which  I am  not  sure  now. 

Mr.  Faris.  I do  not  know  what  it  cost,  but  it  was  printed  through 
the  Division  of  Publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  it  is  full  of  illustrations.  We  have  a 
statute  on  the  subject  of  illustrations  in  any  printing  done  by  Congress 
or  by  Governmental  departments.  That  statute  prohibits  their 
inclusion  unless  expressly  ordered  by  Congress,  the  head  of  an  execu- 
tive department  or  other  Government  establishment,  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  “The  head  of  the  executive  department  or  Government 
establishment  shall  certify  in  a letter  transmitted  with  such  report 
that  the  illustration  is  necessary  and  relates  entirely  to  the  transaction 
of  public  business.” 

Secretary  Redfield.  I can  certify  to  its  necessity  for  this  reason: 
I should  hardly  venture  to  come  before  you  to  state  what  the  facts 
were  about  the  condition  of  the  waters  in  Alaska  without  having 
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something  more  than  my  mere  statement,  because  it  would  be  per- 
fectly natural,  if  I stated  it  as  it  was,  that  you  think  it  was  being* 
gravely  overstated.  The  truth  is  that,  certainly  through  no  fault 
of  this  committee  and  I hope  through  no  fault  of  anybody  connected 
with  the  department,  our  Pacific  waters  have  been  left  in  a condition 
which  is  almost  beyond  relief,  and  it  was  not  until  I caused  to  be 
prepared  sometime  ago  a set  of  maps,  which  showed  the  awful  loss 
of  vessels  on  that  coast — which  I have  here  before  me — that  even  the 
Representatives  in  Congress  from  those  States  knew  what  the  facts 
were.  Now,  those  maps  are  very  inexpensive. 

The  law  requires  a statement  of  the  Public  Printer  that  the  illus- 
trations are  necessary.  With  reference  to  this  publication  that 
statement  was  made  in  a formal  communication  to  the  Public  Printer 
signed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it.  That  might  come  before  the  com- 
mittee and  serve  every  purpose  without  necessarily  being  a matter  of 
reproduction  and  publication,  which  is  very  expensive.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  photographs;  the  photographs  could  come  before  the 
committee  without  the  need  of  photogravures  that  would  go  into 
publications. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  true,  and  yet  a great  many  of  these 
are  duplicates  one  of  another,  are  our  own  work  and  have  not  been 
specially  made.  You  see,  we  do  not  go  to  the  Public  Printer  for  a 
great  deal  of  this  work;  we  do  it  ourselves  and  a great  deal  of  it 
normally  comes  about  in  our  own  operations.  Now,  all  of  this  work 
here  is  a part  of  our  own  work  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  any 
expensive  reproductions  made,  because  they  are  done  right  at  our 
own  place. 

The  publication  and  the  illustrations  in  it  are  deemed  of  special 
importance  in  order  to  inform  Congress  and  the  country  of  the 
shocking  conditions  that  exist  upon  our  Pacific  coast  and  in  Alaska, 
as  regards  surveys  of  these  dangerous  waters.  It  has  been  the  fact 
that  repeated  oral  statements  have  proved  ineffective  to  bring  the 
facts  home  as  to  lead  to  the  action  necessary  to  remove  in  any  reason- 
able form  and  in  a systematic  way  the  dangers  to  life  and  property 
by  means  of  proper  surveys.  Experience  has  shown  that  we  have 
lost  more  in  vessels  for  lack  of  surveys  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  than  we 
paid  for  Alaska,  and  that  the  single  loss,  largely  for  lack  of  knowledge 
of  ocean  currents,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Michigan , which  could  have  been 
prevented  by  proper  current  studies,  cost  the  country  more  than  the 
entire  maintenance  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  five  years. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  take  such 
reasonable  means  to  make  the  facts  known  both  in  order  that 
legislative  authorities  may  have  them  for  their  guidance  and  that 
the  department  itself  should  be  free  from  responsibility  for  loss  of  life 
and  property  under  the  existing  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  cost  of  this 
publication  and  the  cost  of  the  illustrations  as  separate  from  the 
other  cost.  The  Public  Printer  will  have  that  data. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I will  be  very  glad  to  have  that  information 
furnished  to  you. 
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Cost  of  printing  special  publication  No.  50,  Safeguard  the  Gateways  of  Alaska — Her 

Waterways. 

[Edition,  2,000.] 


Book,  not  including  illustrations $560.  54 

Illustrations 526.  00 

Total 1,086.54 


OFFSET  ATTACHMENT  TO  LITHOGRAPHIC  PRESS. 

I would  like  to  ask  for  the  reappropriation  of  the  money  that  has 
not  been  spent  under  the  item  ‘‘For  an  offset  attachment  for  a 
lithographic  press,  13,000/’  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
contractor  as  yet  to  deliver  that  press. 


Wednesday,  April  10,  1918. 
BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD,  SECRETARY 
OF  COMMERCE;  MR.  HUGH  M.  SMITH,  COMMISSIONER; 
MR.  H.  F.  MOORE,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER;  AND  MR. 
GEORGE  JOHANNES,  DISBURSING  CLERK,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE. 


commissioner’s  office. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  under  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
you  are  asking  for  a number  of  increases. 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  appropri- 
ations for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  including 
the  regular  appropriation  and  deficiencies,  aggregate  $85,000  more 
than  the  items  in  this  bill,  so  that  we  are  asking  for  considerably  less 
than  we  got  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  for  your  whole  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  entire  service;  yes,  sir. 

CHIEF  OF  ALASKA  SERVICE  DIVISION. 

The  Chairman.  I am  talking  now  about  this  item  of  $2,700  for  a 
Chief  for  the  Alaska  Service  Division. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  Jor  the  creation  of  the  position  of  chief 
of  the  Alaska  service  because  of  the  increased  importance  of  that 
service  and  the  larger  administrative  demand. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  been  running  that  heretofore? 

Mr.  Smith.  Heretofore  that  service  has  been  run  by  the  chief 
agent  who  is  supposed  to  be  a field  man,  but  whom  we  have  been 
obliged  to  bring  to  Washington;  whereas,  I believe,  it  was  contem- 
plated when  the  position  was  established  that  he  was  to  be  in  Alaska 
most  of  his  time.  This  Alaska  service  is  comparable  with  other  serv- 
ices in  the  bureau,  and  we  think  that  because  of  its  importance, 
which  is  becoming  greater  every  year,  it  should  be  recognized  as  a 
distinct  division  and  should  have  a separate  chief. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  a new  departure  to  undertake  to  make 
divisions  based  on  geography  rather  than  subject  matter? 

Mr.  Smith.  Congress  is  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  Alaska 
service.  It  is  just  as  distinct,  and,  perhaps,  more  distinct  than  any 
other  branch  of  our  service.  It  was  for  many  years  a distinct  di- 
vision in  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I recall,  when  the  transfer  was  to  be  made,  we 
were  assured,  among  other  things,  that  we  could  dispense  with  the 
services  of  one  high-priced  man. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  as  regards  the  fishery  service  proper,  but  in  the  fur- 
seal  service  there  was  a reduction  made  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  secretary  of  several  high-priced  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  man  getting  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  chief  agent  of  the  Alaska  service  is  getting  $2,500 
a year. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  to  promote  him  to  a new  title  and  an 
increase  of  $200  in  his  pay? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  necessarily  him,  but  probably  him,  because  of  his 
great  experience. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular  does  this  service  differ  now 
from  what  it  has  been  for  the  last  year  or  two  that  causes  you  to  come 
to  this  determination  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  'The  work  is  certainly  increasing  in  all  of  its  branches, 
but  particularly  so  as  regards  the  fur-seal  branch  of  the  Alaska 
service.  From  now  on  the  commercial  killing  of  fur  seals  on  the  seal 
islands  will  be  in  order,  the  closed  time  imposed  by  Congress  having 
expired  on  the  24th  of  last  August,  and  the  administration  of  the 
seal  islands  and  all  that  that  implies  is  going  to  require  a great  deal 
more  of  careful  and  competent  administrative  supervision  than  it 
ever  has  before. 

Secretary  Red  field.  I might  illustrate  just  what  that  means.  I 
might,  for  instance,  mention  a matter  that  was  considered  a joke  at 
first,  and  that  is  the  bone  deposits  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  We  have 
brought  down  enough  of  that  bone  in  one  cargo  to  pay  this  man’s 
entire  salary,  and  they  are  bringing  it  down  on  every  trip  that  is 
made.  They  will  bring  in  thousands  of  tons  of  valuable  fertilizer  that 
has  never  been  used  before  for  the  lack  of  good  management.  The 
carcasses  of  the  seals  have  never  been  used  before,  but  we  are  now 
putting  up  a rendering  plant,  and  I am  willing  to  go  on  record  as 
saying  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  for  that  plant  in  full  this  first 
summer  of  its  operation  with  good  management,  and  to  produce  an 
entirely  new  product  to  the  extent  of,  at  least,  30,000  gallons  of  seal 
oil,  which  is  greatly  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  That 
is  a product  that  has  been  heretofore  wasted.  Of  course,  we  could 
not  do  that  in  the  closed  season.  In  addition,  out  of  those  carcasses 
we  will  get  large  quantities  of  good  fertilizer.  No  use  whatever  has 
ever  been  made  of  that  resource.  We  have  operations  out  there 
going  on  from  which  the  annual  income  to  the  Government  will  be 
$1,200,000. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  can  seal  meat  ? 

Secretary  Red  field.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  canned  some  experimentally,  and  have  salted 
some.  The  salted  seal  is  regular  food  for  the  natives  during  the 
winter.  It  is  rather  strong,  however,  and  I think  it  will  never  be 
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in  popular  demand  among  white  people,  or  among  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  may  he  developed,  however,  a trade  in  it  with 
Asiatic  people. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  any  census  of  the  seals  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  take  a careful  census  every  year.  That 
is  made  more  accurate  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  because 
we  know  that  every  mature  female  produces  one  pup  every  year, 
and  before  the  pups  have  taken  to  the  water  it  is  possible  to  count 
them  with  a very  small  departure  from  the  actual  numbers.  We 
can  not  count  every  pup,  but  we  get  figures  that  are  correct  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  we  get  the  number  of  pups,  we  know  the  number 
of  mothers.  Then  the  other  elements  of  the  herd  are  computed  from 
actual  counts  on  the  different  rookeries.  From  the  estimates  based 
on  the  known  or  assumed  death  rate  there  were,  in  1917,  468,000  on 
the  seal  islands. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  there  five  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  number  has  increased  nearly  three  times. 

Mr.  Moore.  There  were  about  215,000  in  1912. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  the  closed  season  started,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  will  you  be  permitted  to  kill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  secretary  has  named  a total  quota  of  25,000  for 
the  coming  season,  if  all  the  circumstances  warrant  or  justify  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  males  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  males  3 years  old  or  over. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  you  rarely  ever  kill  old  males, 
because  the  skins  are  not  worth  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  discovered  that  the  skins  of  males  which, 
because  of  their  age,  were  supposed  to  be  useless,  in  reality  have  a 
high  value,  and  we  purpose  during  the  coming  summer  to  make  a 
reasonably  large  take  of  skins  of  5-year  old  males.  The  skins  of 
some  of  the  older  males  have  become  mutilated  because  of  fighting, 
but  these  skins  are  to  be  taken  from  males  up  to  5 years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Those  about  3 years  old  usually  take  possession 
of  the  rookeries,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  quite  so  early  as  that.  The  half  bulls,  as  they  are 
called,  are  about  five  years  old,  and  they  rarely  obtain  possession  of 
harems  until  they  are  six  or  seven  years  old. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  proposing  to  kill  too  many  young 
ones  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  kill  them  when  they  are  over  three  years  old. 
Five  years  ago  we  undertook  a scheme  of  branding  seals,  and  I 
think  that  will  give  us  information  as  to  the  rate  of  growth  and  about 
the  mortality  among  the  seals  that  we  never  had  before.  We  have 
found  in  the  branding  of  5,000  pups,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
certain  mortality  in  the  first  year,  a certain  mortality  in  the  next 
year,  and  so  on  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  mortality  which  here- 
tofore has  been  assumed,  and  the  assumptions  weremore  or  less  in- 
accurate, can  now  be  based  on  actual  figures,  so  far  as  we  may  draw 
information  from  tKe  branding  of  5,000  males  in  one  year. 
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If  we  do  not  get  this  position  of  chief  of  the  Alaskan  division  we 
shall  still  have  to  withdraw  from  the  field  the  chief  agent  wdiom  we 
think  should  be  in  the  field.  There  is  no  one  else  provided  by  Con- 
gress to  supervise  the  administrative  affairs  of  that  division. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  that  division  could  be  absorbed  by  some 
of  your  other  assistants  or  the  work  'was  divided  up.  The  Alaskan 
work  really  divides  itself  into  groups  of  work.  The  fact  that  it  is 
all  in  Alaska  does  not  necessarily  confine  it  to  one  superintendency. 

Mr.  Smith.  With  the  exception  that  it  is  only  in  Alaska  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  any  control  over  the  fisheries.  Our  other 
work  carried  on  at  large  throughout  the  country  is  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  jurisdiction  that  obtains  in  the  field  of  operation,  but  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  until  Congress  changes  the  law,  are  under  the 
Federal  Government. 

ASSISTANT  FOR  DEVELOPING  FISHERIES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  for  developing 
fisheries,  $2,400. 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  services  of  this  man  are  desired 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  such  work  as  we  have  been  conducting 
recently  in  the  introduction  to  the  market  of  tilefish,  grayfish,  sable 
fish,  and  others.  We  have  found  that  even  on  the  small  scale  on 
which  we  are  able  to  carry  on  this  work  we  have  been  able  to  produce 
very  material  practical  results. 

The  Chairman.  I think  that  the  committee  is  more  or  less  familiar 
with  that.  Why  do  you  need  an  assistant  every  time  you  do  any 
creative  work  in  the  bureau? 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  a new  field  of  work. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  assistants  are  already  fully  occupied  in  other 
fields.  This  is  a specialized  work,  and  a man  to  secure  results  must 
devote  his  whole  time  to  it.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  we 
have  encountered,  and  one  which  has  made  more  for  inefficiency  than 
anything  else  connected  with  the  service,  arises  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  to  take  men  off  a job  when  they  were  in  the  midst  of  it,  be- 
cause something  of  an  urgent  nature  came  up  and  we  had  nobody 
else  able  to  do  the  work.  We  are  trying  to  put  men  on  these  various 
jobs  who  can  be  retained  on  them,  who  will  acquire  experience  in 
particular  lines,  and  who  can  do  the  work  systematically  and  thor- 
oughly, and  not  piecemeal. 


ASSISTANT  IN  THE  DIVISION  IN  SAVING  AND  USE  OF  FISHERY  PRODUCTS. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  another  man  as  assistant  in  charge  of 
the  division  in  saving  and  use  of  fishery  products  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  in  charge  of  a division,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  an 
assistant  in  the  saving  and  use  of  fishery  products.  We  wish  to  get 
a man  with  technical  experience,  at  least  one  with  fundamental 
training,  who  can  carry  on  experiments  and  develop  methods  of 
using  various  fishery  products  now  wasted.  We  find  that  many 
of  these  wasted  fishes  present  their  own  special  problems,  and  the 
methods  which  are  applied  to  the  conservation  of  other  species  are 
not  applicable  to  them.  We  have  found  that  particularly  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  gray  fish.  We  want  to  put  this  man  on  experimental 
and  practical  work  for  developing  the  methods  of  curing,  canning, 
and  preservation  which  are  adapted  to  each  species. 

Secretary  Redfield.  At  a cost  of  almost  exactly  $20,000  we  have 
put  upon  the  market  and  made  of  permanent  food  value  50,000,000 
pounds,  about  25,000  tons,  of  entirely  new  food  in  two  years.  The 
business  is  increasing.  We  feel  that  the  result  of  having  introduced 
that  amount  of  new  food  at  the  relative  cost  of  approximately  80 
cents  a ton  warrants,  after  that  period  of  careful  trial  by  its  results 
as  a practical  proposition,  putting  it  under  supervision  from  which 
we  believe  would  result  a very  much  greater  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  been  doing  this  without 
the  new  top  officers  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  We  have  gotten  to  the  limit  of  what  we  can 
do  with  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  you  have  reached  a point  where  the 
commercial  agencies  will  take  it  up. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  growing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  opportunities,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  all  before  us. 
We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of 
work.  It  is  because  we  feel  that  way  that  we  are  asking  for  the 
creation  of  this  position.  We  believe  that  we  can  do  work  of  very 
great  benefit  to  the  country,  if  we  can  proceed  with  it  in  a systematic 
way. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  yet  connected  that  up  with  the 
necessity  of  the  new  office  for  the  doing  of  the  work.  We  might 
admit  the  importance  of  the  work  and  yet  not  see  why  you  should 
have  this  overhead.  You  are  tremendously  increasing  the  overhead 
right  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  not  the  men  to  do  the  work.  We  have  been 
been  able  in  one  or  two  cases  to  get  men  temporarily.  For  instance, 
by  a stroke  of  great  good  fortune  last  spring,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  we  were  able  to  get  for  the  period  of  two  months  the 
services  of  probably  the  most  skilled  man  in  the  country  in  curing 
herring.  We  sent  him  to  Alaska.  As  a result  of  his  work  there  we 
caused  to  be  produced  in  Alaska  about  2,500,000  pounds  of  fish 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wasted.  Packers  have  ordered 
barrels  for  curing  nearly  20,000,000  pounds  during  the  current  year. 

The  Chairman.  These  men  at  the  head  you  do  not  expect  to  send 
out  on  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  These  are  not  chiefs  of  divisions.  These  are  field  men. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  the  men  who  go  right  into  the  field,  supervise 
the  work  of  the  actual  producers  of  the  fish  and  show  them  how  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  are  not  assistants  in  charge  of  divisions,  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  field  assistants. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do  not  properly  belong  under  the  commissioner’s 
office.  They  are  intended  to  be  actively  in  the  field  all  the  time. 
This  classification  of  employees  is  not  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  suggestions  are  yours  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  not  the  purpose  at  all  to  create  any  new  divisions. 
These  salaries  are  hardly  what  you  would  call  overhead  charges.  I 
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do  not  think  they  are  to  be  so  described.  They  are  the  practical 
field  men  who  do  the  ac  tual  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  are  not  supervisory  men,  but  men  who 
work? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  idea. 

ASSISTANT  IN  THE  DIVISION  OF  FISH  CULTURE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  men,  at  $2,000  each,  in 
place  of  one  man.  What  is  expected  to  he  done  with  the  additional 
man? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  creation  of  this  position  is  desired  in  order  that  the 
office  work  in  the  Division  of  Fish  Culture  may  be  properly  conducted. 
This  man  is  intended  as  a kind  of  understudy  for  the  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  division.  We  have  found  the  need  of  such  a man  and 
we  have  been  obliged  to  meet  it  temporarily,  as  we  hope,  by  bringing 
in  a superintendent  from  the  field.  The  amount  of  administrative 
work  in  this  division  far  exceeds  that  in  any  other  branch  of  the 
service,  although  the  office  force  has  remained  practically  unchanged 
for  20  years,  hut  the  number  of  points  at  which  fish-cultural  oper- 
ations have  been  conducted  has  increased  over  six  times,  and  the 
output  has  increased  over  eight  times,  giving  some  idea  of  the  increase 
of  the  clerical  work  that  is  required.  I do  not  believe  it  is  wise 
business  practice  to  keep  in  office  routine  a high-grade  man  whose 
time  can  be  much  better  employed  in  improving  the  methods  of  fish 
culture  and  by  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  practical  operations 
of  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  an  additional  office  man  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  four  additional  clerks  over 
your  present  staff? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right;  four  additional  clerks  are  asked  for, 
three  of  whom  are  in  the  office  in  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  need  clerks  above  the  $900  class  and  need  them 
badly.  We  have  15  clerical  positions  at  $900  each  and  only  21  of  the 
higher  grades.  No  more  low-salaried  clerks  are  required.  We  have 
found  by  long  experience  that  the  service  is  overcrowded  at  the 
bottom  and  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  advancing  capable 
and  deserving  juniors. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  drop  some  of  the  juniors  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  comes  to  that,  I am  not  particularly  adverse  to 
having  these  three  positions  in  classes  1 and  2 substituted  for  $900 
clerks. 

Mr.  Moore.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  been  dropped  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  resigning  and  we  can  not  get  anybody  to  take 
their  places. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  slow  promotions  in  our 
service,  14  clerks  who  have  received  promotions  served  an  average 
of  four  years  in  the  $900  class  before  there  was  any  opportunity 
whatever  for  advancement.  In  the  six  years  ending  December,  1917, 
over  65  per  cent  of  our  clerical  force  resigned  because  of  better  posi- 
tions offered  in  other  departments  of  the  Government. 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  stopped  that  practice  of  going  out  of  one 
department  into  another. 

Mr.  Smith.  Congress  has  just  taken  one  of  our  best  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean;  where  has  Congress  taken 
one  of  your  men? 

Mr.  Moore.  A member  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  Congress. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  the  difficulty  under  which  we  are  laboring  at 
the  present  time:  The  $900  clerk  who  resigns  can  immediately  get 
employment  in  the  Government  at  $1,200,  $1,400  and  $1,600. 

statistical  agent. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  one  statistical  agent  at  $1,600  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  four  men  now  as  statistical 
agents.  With  them  we  are  making  an  effort  to  gather  the  statistics 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  country  as  a whole.  We  have  found  that  it  is 
impossible  to  handle  the  situation.  We  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy 
the  demands  that  have  been  made  on  us,  particularly  in  the  last  year, 
by  the  Food  Administration  and  others  who  have  been  desirous  of 
getting  authoritative  information  regarding  the  production  of  the 
fisheries  in  order  that  it  might  be  properly  conserved  and  distrib- 
uted— 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . The  Census  Bureau  is  going  to  take  a 
census  this  year,  and,  presumably,  is  going  to  take  a census  of  a great 
many  things  other  than  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  the  enu- 
meration of  the  people.  When  they  go  into  an  industry  such  as  the 
fisheries  do  they  avail  themselves  of  your  information  or  your  per- 
sonnel in  getting  out  any  of  their  data  that  they  afterwards  give 
the  public  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  always  cooperated  with  them  in 
the  fishery  census. 

The  Chairman.  How  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  advised  them  in  regard  to  the  methods  to  be 
employed,  on  those  particular  points  where  technical  knowledge  of 
the  fisheries  is  required,  and  we  have  detailed  our  men  as  active 
field  agents  under  the  direction  of  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  take  the  census  next  year,  are  you  going 
to  need  to  bother  very  much  about  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I was  informed  by  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Census  Office 
that  the  item  for  the  fishery  census  to  be  taken  by  the  Census  Office 
this  year  or  next  year  had  been  cut  out  by  the  committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Johannes.  The  appropriation  was  reduced.  That  is  one  item 
that  they  felt  had  to  be  omitted  if  they  did  not  get  the  amount  asked 
for. 

Secretary  Redfield.  At  this  time  this  information  is  peculiarly 
important  because  we  are  deliberately  setting  to  work  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  fish  with  a very  large  degree  of  success.  It  is 
coming  to  be  a vastly  larger  item  in  our  food  supply  than  ever  before, 
and  we  greatly  lack  information  about  it. 

Mr.  Moore.  All  the  laws  and  regulations  for  the  conservation  of 
fishes  are  and  must  be  based  on  some  knowledge  of  the  fishery  pro- 
duction. We  can  not  tell  what  effect  a law  is  having,  what  effect  a 
pi  actice  is  having,  unless  we  have  some  way  of  comparing  the  output 
of  one  year  with  another. 
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Mr.  Smith.  And  a great  deal  of  this  information  is  supplied  to  com- 
mittees of  legislatures  and  others  to  guide  them  in  drafting  fishery 
legislation. 

CLERK  AT  SEATTLE  OFFICE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a clerk  at  the  Seattle  office? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  an 
office  in  Seattle  as  the  headquarters  for  the  various  activities  of  the 
bureau  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  office  is  used  by  the  field  superin- 
tendent in  charge  of  fish  cultural  work,  by  the  Alaska  service, 
and  by  other  branches.  Among  the  duties  that  devolve  on  this 
office  are  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  supplies  for  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  the  equipment  of  Pacific  coast  vessels  and  stations,  the  con- 
duct of  correspondence  with  the  fishery  interests  of  whose  ©peraions 
the  bureau  is  required  to  keep  informed,  the  maintenance  of  records 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  fishermen  and  canners,  the  assembling 
of  materials  for  the  field  service,  the  invoicing  and  shipment  of  seal 
island  products,  the  forwarding  of  mail,  and  the  holding  of  public 
hearings  on  some  of  the  matters  with  which  the  bureau  is  concerned, 
such  as  the  closing  of  streams  and  other  waters  in  Alaska.  Ob- 
viously a clerk  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  there  in  that  office  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A clerk,  temporarily  employed  out  of  three  different 
appropriations,  the  field  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Pacific  coast 
fish  cultural  station,  the  Alaska  employees  who  are  there  from  time 
to  time,  and  other  employees  who  may  visit  the  coast.  The  only 
regular  employee  definitely  assigned  to  the  office  is  the  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a woman  to  whom  we  pay  $900. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  funds?  You  said  the  clerk  was  paid 
from  three  funds. 

Mr.  Smith.  From  the  Alaska  service,  propagation,  and  sometimes 
from  statistics.  In  1918,  however,  this  clerk  is  being  paid  from  the 
Alaska  general  fund  and  from  appropriation  for  propagation  of  food 
fishes. 

CLERK  AT  KETCHIKAN. 

The  Chairman.  At  Ketchikan  you  want  a clerk  at  $600? 

Mr.  Smith.  Beginning  with  October,  1917,  a daily  bulletin  service 
of  local  fish  prices  has  been  telegraphed  from  Ketchikan  to  eight 
other  towns  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  interested  in  this  matter.  This 
service  was  inaugurated  in  response  to  a memorial  adopted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  Alaska  Legislature,  and  its  value  to  the  industry 
is  shown  by  reports  from  various  sources.  We  want  to  continue 
this  service  and  have  it  regularly  recognized. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  send  to  towns  along  the  Alaskan  coast,  from 
Ketchikan,  a daily  bulletin  service  of  prices  of  fish  in  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  prices  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  wholesale  prices  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  What  the  fishermen  can  get  for  their  fish? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  wholesale  prices  at  what  point? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ketchikan  and  also  at  Seattle. 
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The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  this  information  daily  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  information  is  sent  gratis  over  a Government  wire 
from  Seattle  by  another  local  agent  of  the  bureau  at  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  purpose  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  purpose  is  a fishery  intelligence  service  to  enable 
the  fishermen  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country  to  dispose  of  their 
catch  to  proper  advantage. 

Mr.  Moore.  And  to  secure  a better  distribution  of  the  fish.  If 
there  is  a dearth  of  fish  at  one  of  these  points  and  there  is  an  over- 
supply at  another  the  fishermen  are  apprised  of  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  maintain  anything  like  that  kind  of  a 
service  anywhere  in  America  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  only  place  where  we  have  that  kind  of  a 
local  agent  and  that  seems  to  be  the  only  place  where  that  kind  of  a 
local  agent  is  required. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  these  people  along  the  coast  sell  their  catch 
from  day  to  day  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  you  thus  furnish  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  ship  as  frequently  as  transportation  warrants; 
they  sell  in  Ketchikan,  Prince  Rupert,  Seattle,  or  other  points  along 
that  coast,  depending  on  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  asked  you  to 
do  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A memorial  was  adopted  asking  us  to  do  this  work, 
and  we  are  paying  a local  man,  who  obviously  has  other  duties,  $10 
a month. 

The  Chairman.  Wiry  do  they  not  do  it  if  they  want  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  the  fisheries  are  by  law  retained  in  the  control 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But  intelligence  touching  the  fisheries  is  not 
monopolized  by  you  gentlemen  or  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  it  appears  to  you  that  this  is  not  a proper  service, 
we  are  willing  to  forego  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  not  Alaska  do  it  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  natives  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  will  not  pay  for  anything  connected  with  the 
fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  not  connected  with  the  fisheries — that  is, 
in  a technical  sense — but  it  is  connected  with  advising  the  natives 
how  best  to  sell  fish. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  not  any  more  connected  with  the  fisheries 
than  their  catching  of  the  fish  is  connected  with  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  directly  connected  with  their  business  of  catching 
and  selling  the  fish  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  has  to  do  with  the  merchandising  of  fish; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  this  might  possibly  be 
a service  that  would  bring  you  into  trouble  or  suspicion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  had  not  occurred  to  us.  We  are  conducting  it 
on  a purely  temporary  basis,  until  we  can  bring  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  is  it  costing  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  costing  us  $10  a month. 

Secretary  Redfield.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  it  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Since  October,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  the  expense  is  the  major  phase  of  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  policy,  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a question  whether  we  ought  to  undertake  a 
thing  of  this  kind  and  whether  Alaska  should  not  attend  to  its  own 
business. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  is  open  to 
question,  but  we  ought  to  furnish  information  to  anybody  who  wants 
it. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  a different  proposition  entirely. 

Mr.  Smith.  Should  we  furnish  it  to  individuals  and  not  to  the  public 
at  large  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  furnish  it  to  all  individuals — who  constitute 
the  public — that  come  to  you  for  it,  but  you  are  not  required  to  estab- 
lish a bureau. 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  one  were  established  by  private  parties 
they  would  be  entitled  to  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  Alaska  should 
not  do  this  if  they  want  it  done,  and  I do  not  see  why  the  matter 
should  not  be  sent  back  to  the  Legislature  of  Alaska  and  they  be 
memorialized  by  this  committee  to  attend  to  some  of  their  own 
business  and  pay  some  of  the  expense  of  it. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  this  the  work  that  the  man  at  Ketchikan 
was  supposed  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  the  original  purpose  for  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, but  he  has  had  other  duties  imposed  on  him. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Is  that  the  whole  thing  there  is  about  this 
Ketchikan  end  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  about  all  that  is  being  done  at  this  time.  If 
Congress  approves,  we  intend  to  enlarge  the  functions  of  this  position 
and  have  a local  agent  at  Ketchikan  collect  the  same  kind  of  trade 
data  that  are  collected  at  Seattle,  Boston,  Gloucester,  and  other 
points;  statistics  of  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  at  large. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  ought  to 
undertake  to  establish  a market  report  for  the  trade  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  is  a question  whether  we  should. 

The  Chairman.  I am  asking  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  undertaken  it  anywhere  else,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very  peculiar  in  Alaska,  and  especially  on  this  part  of  the 
Alaskan  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  catch  there  sufficient  to  warrant  the  obtain- 
ing of  special  statistics  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Ketchikan  is  the  market  through  which  the  Alaska 
halibut  catch  passes  on  its  way  to  the  eastern  and  central  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  getting  your  statistics 
heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  been  getting  statistics  as  to  that  fishery, 
and  inasmuch  as  it  is  assuming  a very  important  international 
bearing,  of  which  the  Secretary  will  tell  you,  we  are  desirous  of  keeping 
well  informed  regarding  its  development. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  a matter  which  has  come  before  the 
International  Fisheries  Conference  and  we  found  we  were  not  in- 
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formed  at  all  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fishery  in  any  way  so  that  we 
could  judge  as  to  the  real  necessity  for  conservation  measures. 
That  is  one  of  the  subjects  that  will  come  up  in  Seattle  before  the 
fisheries  conference. 

Mr.  Smith.  Besides  halibut  Ketchikan  has  a large  and  growing 
trade  in  other  fish. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  a place  is  it  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  people,  I think. 
It  is  a growing  place.  It  is  the  point  nearest  in  United  States 
territory  to  the  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
90  miles  away;  the  customhouse  is  there  and  we  have  a lighthouse 
station  there.  It  is  where  we  are  going  to  hold  the  hearing  before 
the  conference,  because  of  its  growing  importance  in  the  fisheries. 

ALASKA,  GENERAL  SERVICE,  SALARIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is 11  Alaska  service,  Pribilof  Islands.” 
You  are  asking  for  two  storekeepers  in  place  of  one  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  condition  of  affairs  on  these  two  islands  is  prac- 
tically the  same,  but  Congress  authorizes  a storekeeper  on  but  one  of 
them.  We  have  need  for  a storekeeper  on  the  other  island,  especially 
in  view  of  the  resumption  of  commercial  sealing  in  1918,  when  there 
will  be  great  need  for  additional  supervisory  and  administrative 
assistance. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  are  these  islands  apart? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Forty  miles. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  now  with  only  one  storekeeper? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  not  properly  maintain  those  islands  with  the 
force  that  is  provided. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  a storekeeper  do  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  to  see  to  the  issuance  to  the  natives  of  all  of 
their  food  and  clothing  and  other  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  now,  having  only  one  storekeeper  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  detail  a man  from  another  branch  of  the  service 
who  ought  to  be  kept  in  that  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a lot  of  other  men  up  there.  Do  you 
mean  that  some  of  the  men  who  are  in  this  Alaska  service  are  detailed 
or  some  of  the  persons  who  are  engaged  here  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  detail  men  from  other  branches  of  the  Alaska 
service  for  this  work. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  will  notice  that  in  every  other  respect 
the  service  is  organized  so  as  to  have  one  man  on  each  of  the  islands, 
on  St.  Paul,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  one  inspector? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  he  is  for  Alaska  and  not  for  the  two  islands. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  under  this  head  of  “ Alaska  service, 
Pribilof  Islands?” 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  incorrect;  the  inspector  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  there  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Smith.  Neither  have  the  wardens.  The  assistant  agents  also 
belong  on  the  mainland. 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  should  be  an  interposition  in  language 
after  the  words  “Two  storekeepers  at  $1,800  each,”  because  that  is 
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the  end  of  the  employees  for  the  islands.  Is  not  that  right,  Mr. 
Smith  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  others  have  to  do  with  the  fur  service 
and  the  fisheries  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  three  school-teachers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  twice  as  many  children  on  one  island  as  on 
the  other,  and  they  range  in  age  from  4 years  up  to  20. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  are  on  those  islands  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  on  both  islands  there  will  he  60  or  70  children 
who  require  this  kind  of  instruction.  The  position  of  storekeeper 
on  these  islands  is  that  of  second  in  command;  on  one  island  there 
is  no  second  in  command,  and  when  the  agent  is  away,  as  he  has 
to  be  now  and  then,  there  is  no  responsible  person  to  put  in  charge 
from  the  regularly  provided  force,  and  we  have  to  detail  somebody 
else. 

EMPLOYEES  AT  LARGE. 
district  supervisors  (see  p.  853). 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  employees  at  large;  two  district 
supervisors,  at  $2,000  each. 

Mr.  Smith.  Congress  has  provided  us  with  two  field  superintend- 
ents, who  are  not  adequate  as  regards  number  for  the  work  we  have 
in  hand,  and  we  want  to  have  that  service  extended  by  the  creation 
of  two  additional  positions,  which  you  may  call  district  supervisors 
or  field  superintendents;  it  makes  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  increase  these  super- 
intendents from  two  to  four  and  give  two  of  them  $200  promotions  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  they  are  worthy  of  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  what  you  would  have  to  do  under  this 
item,  either  give  it  to  them  or  to  new  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  or  to  new  people.  We  have  found  it  highly  satis- 
factory from  every  standpoint  to  be  able  to  put  our  field  work  of  fish 
culture  in  the  hands  of  superintendents  who  have  had  charge  of  more 
or  less  related  operations,  such  as  at  the  Pacific  coast  salmon  stations, 
the  Great  Lakes  stations,  etc. 

ASSISTANT  TO  COMMISSIONER  FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  assistant  to  commissioner 
for  Pacific  coast,  $3,000  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  think  that  this  title  does  not  prop- 
erly describe  the  functions.  What  we  need  there  is  a director  of 
experiments  and  investigations  on  that  coast.  The  fisheries  of  the 
Pacific  coast  States,  as  you  are  aware,  are  very  important,  and  there 
are  unusual  opportunities  for  developing  them.  We  have  found  that 
under  conditions  at  present  prevailing  we  are  not  equipped  to  give  this 
subject  proper  attention.  We  are  at  a distance  of  3,500  miles,  and 
we  find  it  difficult  to  keep  in  immediate  touch  with  conditions  there, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it.  and  when  to 
do  it. 

We  feel  that  we  need  on  that  coast  a competent  representative  who 
will  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  situation  there  and  with  the 
problems  that  are  constantly  arising  and  on  whom  we  can  depend 
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for  advice  and  for  active  direction  and  participation  in  the  necessary 
investigations  and  experimental  work.  If  we  secure  a man  of  that 
kind  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a salary  adequate  to  attract  to 
the  service  a person  of  proved  ability  and  to  retain  him  in  the  service 
after  we  get  him.  We  have  felt  ourselves  very  much  handicapped, 
especially  under  conditions  that  have  existed  for  the  fast  year. 
We  have  endeavored  by  correspondence  and  otherwise  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  have  not  met  with 
very  great  success,  and  we  have  not  had  a man  in  that  field  to  whom 
we  could  intrust  the  execution  of  such  plans  as  we  were  able  to  make. 

SCIENTIFIC  ASSISTANT. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a scientific  assistant  at  $2,100. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  wish  this  man  to  carry  on  active  investigations 
and  experiments  under  the  direction  of  the  man  for  whom  we  ask 
$3,000.  Congress  has  provided  us  with  two  biological  laboratories 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  on  the  Gulf  coast,  and  one  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which  are  the  headquarters  for  fishery  investigations  in  those 
respective  regions.  It  happens  that  there  are  several  university 
laboratories  on  the  Pacific  coast  which  we  believe  are  ready  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  bureau  in  our  line  of  work.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
attempt  to  establish  or  recommend  the  establishment  of  a biological 
station  in  that  region.  What  we  are  proposing  is  an  alternative 
plan  which  will  very  economically  accomplish  much  the  same  end — 
that  is,  we  are  asking  for  a man  who  can  carry  on  the  work  and  we  will 
enter  into  relations  with  the  various  laboratories  to  the  end  of  supply- 
ing him  with  the  necessary  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  doing  that  work  themselves  now? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  doing  nothing  in  the  line  of  fishery  work, 
but  they  are  biological  laboratories  which  are  equipped  with  the 
necessary  material  for  the  conduct  of  such  work.  What  is  needed  is 
somebody  to  use  the  facilities  which  those  laboratories  afford.  Their 
purpose  is  the  teaching  of  the  university  students  rather  than  a 
solution  of  fishery  problems. 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISORS. 

(See  p.  852.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  Returning  to  the  matter  of  the  two  district  super- 
visors, I do  not  understand  just  the  character  of  work  you  expect 
these  two  men  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  obtain  these  new  positions  we  are  going  to  place 
the  Pacific  salmon  operations  in  charge  of  one  of  them.  This  is  work 
which  is  conducted  at  14  hatcheries  and  10  subhatcheries  and.  field 
stations  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  fish  cultural  and  rescue  opera- 
tions will  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  other  of  the  new  positions,  and 
the  old  positions,  carrying  the  smaller  salaries,  will  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  duties  will  be  similar  to  those  of  your  present 
field  station  superintendents  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  whom  we  have  been  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  office  for  administrative  work. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  really  asking,  then,  for  four  field  station 
superintendents  or  four  district  supervisors,  whichever  you  may  call 
them  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that,  and  that  two  of  them  were  to  get 
$200  more  than  the  others. 

BEAUFORT,  N.  C.,  ASKING  FOR  DIRECTOR  INSTEAD  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  other  items  down  to  Beaufort,  N.  C., 
where  }mu  are  asking  for  a director  at  $1,500  instead  of  superintendent 
and  director? 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  our  original  recommendation  when  this  posi- 
tion was  created  was  for  a director.  That  is  purely  a change  in 
designation  of  the  position,  solely  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  important  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  desirable  for  this  reason:  That  the  duties  of  the 

chief  officer  at  a biological  station  are  decidedly  different  from  those 
at  fish-cultural  stations,  and  in  order  to  have  uniformity  of  designa- 
tion this  is  suggested. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  we  gave  you  a director  this  year  you  would  have 
to  have  a superintendent  next  year  in  order  to  fill  that  other  position  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  just  a step  toward  adding  $300  to  his 
salary  ? Because  the  director  at  the  Iowa  station  gets  $1,800. 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I do  not  think  that  is  the  idea  at  all. 

BOZEMAN  (MONT.)  STATION. 

FOREMAN  (new). 

The  Chairman.  The  next  place  is  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Mr.  Smith.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  operations  conducted  from 
this  station  a foreman  is  required.  In  addition  to  the  work  done 
at  the  station  itself  there  are  very  important  field  operations  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  and  in  the  Madison  Valley,  and  that 
wrork  should  be  put  in  charge  of  some  responsible  permanent  employee. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a superintendent? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  superintendent  is  required  for  the  main  station 
and  for  general  supervision  of  operations.  We  could  not  send  him 
down  into  Madison  Valley  and  leave  no  foreman  to  conduct  all  the 
other  wmrk. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  in  the  Madison  Valley? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  take  both  trout  and  grayling  eggs  there.  This 
is  about  the  only  field  in  the  United  States  where  any  effort  is  made  to 
prevent  the  absolute  extinction  of  the  grayling.  The  Montana  gray- 
ling is  the  equal  of  the  Michigan  grayling,  which  is  practically  extinct. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  running  without  this  foreman 
heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  have  not  done  it  as  well  as  we  could.  This 
man  is  desired  particularly  for  work  in  the  Yellowstone  Park. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  could  be  stated  more  accurately  by  pro- 
viding for  a foreman  for  outlying  stations,  because  the  position  is 
not  intended  for  the  Bozeman  station  itself. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  know  that,  practically,  the  fishing  that  is  now 
so  extraordinary  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  operations  of  the  field  station  which  we  have  there. 
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The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  a foreman  at  $1,200  at  Cape  Vincent, 
N.  Y. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  a foreman  at  Cape  Vincent  station, 
because  in  recent  years  this  station  has  become  one  of  our  most 
important  fish-cultural  plants  on  the  Great  Lakes.  It  is  rendering 
a decidedly  more  satisfactory  service  than  ever  before.  The  last 
appropriation  act  contained  a special  appropriation  which  will  pro- 
vide for  still  larger  operations.  In  1917  this  station,  which  at  one 
time  we  thought  of  abandoning,  because  it  was  not  justifying  its 
continuance,  produced  147,000,000  food  fish. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  still  counting  fish  the  moment  they  are 
spawned,  or  are  you  trying  to  put  fingerlings  out  instead  of  those 
very  small  fish  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  depends  somewhat  upon  the  particular  kind  of  fish. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  figures  are  misleading  when  you  count 
fish  that  are  so  tiny  that  the  survivors  of  those  put  out  constitute  a 
very  small  percentage. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  you  will  examine  the  fish- cultural  reports  you  will 
see  that  we  are  producing  each  year  a larger  proportion  of  fish  that 
are  planted  as  fingerlings  than  ever  before.  I hardly  think  that  the 
rearing  of  whitefish  in  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  feasible.  We  might 
produce  better  results  at  less  expense  by  hatching  those  fish  in  large 
numbers  and  discounting  their  mortality  by  a large  proportion, 
which,  of  course,  we  recognize,  but  for  bass  and  trout  and  quite  a 
number  of  other  fish  that  we  rear,  wre  are  producing  very  much  larger 
numbers  every  year  of  the  fingerling  size. 

CLACKAMAS  (OREG.)  AND  SUBSIDIARY  STATIONS. 


FOREMEN. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  two  foremen  at  $1,200  each  at  the  Clacka- 
mas (Oreg.)  station. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Clackamas  station  is  the  headquarters  of  very 
extensive  field  work  in  Oregon  and  Washington  directed  to  salmon. 
With  no  foremen  provided  and  with  only  one  fish  culturist,  it  is 
necessary  to  entrust  valuable  property  and  important  technical 
operations  to  temporary  employees.  Clackamas  has  10  auxiliaries, 
of  which  the  more  important  are  the  Big  and  Little  White  Salmon 
stations  on  the  Columbia  River  and  the  Rogue  River  station  in  south- 
eastern Oregon.  From  time  to  time  Congress  has  authorized  the 
establishment  of  fish  hatcheries  in  the  Columbia  River  basin,  but  has 
never  made  any  provision  for  personnel  additional  to  the  very  few 
persons  who  are  under  this  Clackamas  hatchery. 

FAIRPORT  (IOWA)  BIOLOGICAL  STATION. 

The  Chairman.  WLat  have  you  done  at  F airport  looking  to  rees- 
tablishing the  station  that  was  burned  there,  for  which  you  got  some 
money  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  We  are  starting  on  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  the 
reconstruction  work.  We  have  remodeled  one  of  the  buildings  to 
serve  as  a temporary  laboratory,  and  are  carrying  on  the  work  in  the 
ponds  precisely  on  the  same  basis  as  before. 

COLD  SPRINGS  (GA.)  STATION. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  is  the  output  of  the  Cold  Springs  (Ga.)  station  ? 
Have  you  any  method  of  ascertaining  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  annual  publication  showing  the 
output  of  each  hatchery. 

Mr.  Howard.  Hoes  that  station  more  than  supply  the  demands 
of  Georgia,  and  of  the  waters  adjacent  to  that  State? 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  the  plants  from  that  station  are  made  in 
Georgia,  but  considerable  numbers  go  into  the  adjoining  States. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  demand  from  the  State  of  Georgia  on  that 
particular  station  does  not  absorb  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  take  the  entire  output;  no,  sir. 

KEY  WEST  (FLA.)  BIOLOGICAL  STATION. 

DIRECTOR. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a director  at  $2,400  at  the  Key 
West  (Fla.)  station,  in  place  of  a superintendent  at  $1,500. 

Mr.  Moore.  This  station  has  been  in  course  of  construction  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  is  now  about  completed,  so  far  as  the  appropria- 
tion will  permit,  and  we  are  ready  to  begin  actual  operations  there. 
This  station  is  designed  to  serve  as  general  headquarters  for  the 
fishery  investigations  of  the  entire  Gulf  region.  The  present  superin- 
tendent, whose  usefulness  at  that  station  will  cease  on  the  completion 
of  construction  there,  gets  a salary  of  $1,500  a year,  which  is  the  same 
amount  received  by  superintendents  of  hatcheries.  We  wish  to  get 
a man  of  different  type.  The  qualifications  required  for  filling  the 
directorship  of  a laboratory  and  for  filling  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  a hatchery  are  quite  different.  The  superintendent  of  a 
hatchery,  of  course,  has  to  be  an  administrator  with  experience  in 
practical  fish  culture,  but  the  head  of  a laboratory  must  not  be  only 
an  administrator  and  a man  capable  of  directing  new  lines  of  work  in 
fish  culture,  but  his  capacity  along  those  lines  must  be  superimposed 
upon  an  experience  and  training  that  will  enable  him  to  conduct 
investigations  in  the  entire  field  of  aquatic  biology,  and  to  apply 
the  result  of  those  researches  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  fisheries. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  Beaufort  biological  station  you  have  a 
superintendent  at  $1,500,  and  at  the  Fairport  biological  station  you 
have  a director  at  $1,800.  Why  do  you  want  to  pay  this  superin- 
tendent $2,400  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  salaries  paid  at 
these  other  stations  are  not  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities 
and  qualifications  of  the  men,  and  that  they  ought  to  receive  better 
pay.  The  director  or  superintendent  of  the  Beaufort  Station  took 
his  vacation  this  winter  at  a time  when  the  fuel  famine  was  on,  and 
he  actually  made  more  money  chopping  wood  than  he  gets  as  director 
of  that  station. 
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Secretary  Redfield.  I am  responsible  for  this  discrepancy,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Dr.  Smith  recommended  that  both  of  those  salaries  be 
made  $2,400,  but  because  of  the  President’s  request  that  we  avoid 
any  increases  of  salaries,  I felt  obliged  to  cut  it  down.  It  is  my  fault 
that  the  discrepancy  arose.  That  is  due  to  my  act,  and  not  the  act 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 

Mr.  Moore.  By  way  of  comparison  with  the  salaries  paid  at  other 
stations  of  a similar  character  under  other  control,  I will  say  that 
the  director  . of  the  Dry  Tortugas  laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution, 
which  is  only  90  miles  awray  from  Key  West,  was  getting  $5,000  four 
or  five  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  not  Mr.  Carnegie,  though.  He  is  trying 
to  find  ways  to  spend  his  money,  but  we  are  trying  to  find  ways  of 
saving  money. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  another  case  in  wrhich  Mr.  Carnegie  is  not 
involved  at  the  Marine  biological  station  at  W7oods  Hole,  Mass.,  in 
the  same  town  with  our  station.  The  assistant  director  there,  or 
the  resident  director,  gets  $7,500  a year.  We  think  that  a salary  of 
$2,400  for  a man  who  is  competent  to  handle  the  station  at  Key 
West,  and  who  would  be  rendering  an  important  service  to  the 
industries  of  the  country  is  very  far  from  being  excessive. 

SPRING VILLE  (UTAH)  STATION. 

APPRENTICE  FISH  CULTURIST. 

The  Chairman.  At  Springville,  Utah,  you  ask  for  one  apprentice 
fish  culturist  at  $720  and  one  at  $600. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a new  station  now  in  working  order,  and  we 
would  like  to  have  the  same  personnel  provided  for  there  that  is 
provided  for  other  stations  of  a similar  class.  In  other  words,  wre 
want  two  apprentice  fish  culturists  at  that  station. 

The  Chairman.  And  no  laborers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  term  “laborer ” has  been  abolished  and  the  term 
11  apprentice  fish  culturist”  has  been  substituted  therefor  through- 
out the  fisheries  service. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  appear  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Johannes.  It  is  that  way  in  all  the  new  ones. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  Springfield  (Utah)  station  cost 
more  than  an  established  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  established.  If  you  wrill  take  the  station  immedi- 
ately below  that,  you  will  see  that  it  costs  less. 

STEAMER  1 1 PH  ALAROPE . ’ ’ 

RETENTION  OF  CREW. 

I would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  item  for  the  steamer  Phalarope 
on  page  675.  This  vessel  has  been  requisitioned  by  the  Navy,  and 
when  it  will  be  returned  to  our  service  is  quite  uncertain.  The  entire 
crew  is  now  detailed  to  the  marine  station  where  it  is  rendering  very 
good  service,  and  we  ask  that  those  positions  be  transferred  to  the  at 
large  class. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  not  those  same  people  there  with  the  ship? 

Air.  Smith.  No,  sir;  the  ship  was  requisitioned  by  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  not  take  your  crew? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  wanted  Navy  men. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  true  of  the  ships  of  the  other  services 
that  they  took  over.  Were  they  not  fishermen  enough  to  satisfy  the 
Navy? 

Mr.  Smith.  I hardly  think  that  was  the  question. 

Secretary  Redfield.  This  ship  was  not  taken  over  in  the  same 
sense  or  to  do  the  same  sort  of  work  as  the  others.  This  ship  was 
taken  over  as  a patrol  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  can  use  them  at  fish-culture  stations. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  use  the  cook  at  a fish-culture  station  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  could  use  a cook  wherever  we  have  a 
mess.  We  employ  cooks  throughout  the  service  wherever  we  have 
messes. 

The  Chairman.  We  ought  not  to  carry  such  items  as  master, 
engineer,  fireman,  seamen,  and  cook  in  the  service  at  large.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  want  to  do  that  in  order  not  to  lose  these  particular 
men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  think  we  ought  not  to  throw  the  men  out  on  the 
world. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  that  is  the  real  reason  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  a need  for  their  serv- 
ices. If  we  do  not  employ  them,  we  will  have  to  employ  temporary 
men  to  do  some  of  our  work. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  enough  vacancies  in  the  service  to 
absorb  these  people  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  you  know,  these  are  statutory  positions. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  statutory  for  that  particular  ship, 
are  they  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  one  of  the  curiosities  about  this 
service. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  We  can  not 
employ  the  master  of  the  Phalarope  as  the  master  of  some  other  vessel. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  not  dismiss  the 
master  of  one  ship  and  get  another  master  for  that  ship  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  do  that,  but  he  would  change  his  title.  He 
would  not  be  the  master  of  the  old  ship  when  he  was  employed  on 
the  new  one. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not;  and  he  ought  not  to  be.  Have 
you  not  enough  vacancies  occurring  in  your  service  to  take  care  of 
this  crew  without  taking  outside  men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  were  allowed  to  continue  these  men  as  station 
employees  temporarily,  it  would  relieve  us  of  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying that  many  temporary  men. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  did  not  have  any  stations.  If  you 
had  a vacancy  on  some  schooner,  you  could  use  this  master,  John 
Jones,  or  whatever  his  name  may  be,  of  the  steamer  Phalarope  as  the 
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master  of  this  steamer  on  which  you  had  the  vacancy,  could  you 
not? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  not  the  vacancies  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  certainly  have  at  least  one  vacancy  in 
your  service. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  two  vessels  that  have  been  condemned  and 
sold.  Our  fleet  has  been  cut  down  very  materially. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  us  to  take  care  of  the  personnel 
of  your  fleet  when  your  ships  go  out  of  commission  until  new  ships 
are  provided,  do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  exactly.  We  are  requesting  that  you  make  some 
provision  for  some  of  the  men  on  board  ships — for  men  who  are  not 
responsible  for  conditions  that  have  arisen. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  why  you  did  not  have  the  Navy  to 
take  those  men  when  they  took  the  ship. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  did  not  know  that  the  Navy  wanted  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  two  seamen  and  the  cook  would  have  been 
suitable  for  their  service  and  an  engineer  who  knew  how  to  run  the 
vessel  would  have  been  suitable  in  their  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  engineer  has  tried  for  four  years  to  get  into  the 
Navy.  He  has  made  applications  repeatedly  since  last  April  for 
service  in  the  Navy  and  has  failed. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  they  not  take  him  with  the  ship  ? If  he 
knew  how  to  run  that  ship  he  ought  still  to  be  have  been  available. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  a matter  for  the  Navy  to  say,  and  not  our- 
selves. When  the  Nav}^  requisitioned  the  ship  our  control  over  it 
ceased. 

STEAMER  ‘ 1 GRAMPUS . ’ ’ 

RETENSION  OF  CREW. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  mention  one  or  two  other  vessels  that  would 
have  to  be  brought  to  your  attention  ? One  is  the  schooner  Grampus, 
the  item  for  which  appears  on  page  675  of  the  bill.  This  vessel,  after 
having  been  in  very  active  and  continuous  service  at  sea  for  over  30 
years,  was  examined  by  a board  and  condemned  and  recommended 
for  sale  upon  the  ground  that  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs,  amount- 
ing to  $15,000,  were  too  large  to  justify  the  expense  of  repairing  her. 
The  vessel  was  sold  at  public  auction  on  March  5. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  $10,000.  The  crew'  has  been  reduced  to  four  men, 
although  the  number  authorized  by  law  is  nine.  Now,  wre  would 
like  to  retain  the  master,  the  first  mate,  the  cook,  and  one  seaman, 
the  Navy  having  taken  the  other  members  of  the  crew.  These  men 
have  been  advantageously  detailed  to  other  branches  of  the  service, 
and  can  be  employed  there  until  we  can  get  another  vessel  to  replace 
the  Grampus. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  two  or  three  places  here  at 
these  fish-cultural  stations.  Why  can  you  not  feed  these  men  into 
those  places  temporarily? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  expect  to  use  them  at  fish-cultural  stations. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  these  new  places.  Why  not- 
take  care  of  these  people  in  the  new  places  that  you  are  asking  for? 
Take,  for  instance,  Springville,  Utah,  wrhich  I happen  to  recall,  where 
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you  are  asking  for  two  assistant  fish-culturists  as  against  one.  That 
would  be  one  place  in  which  you  could  place  one  of  these  men. 

Mr.  Smith.  These  men  having  always  been  in  the  marine  service 
are  not  supposed  to  be  informed  regarding  fresh-water  fish  culture. 
Probably  there  is  not  a man  on  the  vessel  who  has  ever  seen  a trout. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  use  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I inquire  whether  you  would  employ  these  men 
at  fish-cultural  stations  with  their  present  designations? 

The  Chairman.  No.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to  take  care  of  such  . 
men  instead  of  throwing  them  out  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I was  simply  making  the  inquiry  whether  you 
could  not  take  care  of  some  of  these  men  by  putting  them  in  some  of 
the  new  places  you  are  asking.  For  instance,  you  are  askin'g  for  a 
foreman  at  the  Clackamas  station,  and  is  it  possible  that  some  of 
these  people  might  be  employed  in  that  sort  of  position. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  a vessel  completed  last  year  that  has  never 
been  in  our  service  since  it  was  launched.  It  was  taken  over  by  the 
Navy  and  given  a naval  crew.  As  soon  as  that  vessel  is  returned  to 
us,  we  shall  have  need  for  all  of  these  men  whose  services  we  are  asked 
to  have  retained. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  can  hardly  expect  the  committee  to  pro- 
vide for  these  men  at  their  present  salaries  unless  you  have  suitable 
work  for  them.  I do  not  see  how  it  would  be  possible,  unless  you 
can  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  you  can  employ 
them.  Here  is  a captain  of  a ship  at  $1,500,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Smith.  May  I refer  back  to  the  Phalaro'pe  ? After  being  em- 
ployed at  Woods  Hole  during  the  winter  the  captain  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  Potomac  River  and  will  be  the  captain  of  a vessel  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  hatchery  at  Bryan’s  Point. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  need  anything  for  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  position  of  captain  provided  at  the  Bryans 
Point  station. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  what  he  is  called. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  work  will  be  over  in  two  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  provided  for  him,  except  for  two 
months.  We  can  not  carry  your  schooner  roster  in  order  to  provide 
places  for  those  men. 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  engineer  of  that  same  vessel  has 
also  been  brought  to  the  Bryan’s  Point  station  and  he  will  act  as  the 
stationary  engineer  there  during  the  hatching  season. 

Secretary  Redfield.  He  is  provided  for  so  far.  It  seems  to  me  if 
you  can  provide  for  them  in  other  places,  either  new  or  old,  that  is  all 
right;  but  unless  you  have  definite  places  where  they  can  be  employed 
to  advantage  in  the  work,  I do  not  see  how  we  can  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  furnish  places  to  keep  them  in  the  service  until  the  time 
comes  when  the  vessel  is  replaced. 

Mr.  Smith.  Then,  we  should  very  strongly  oppose  the  taking  of  our 
vessels  by  the  Navy. 

Secretary  Redfield.  They  will  not  take  any  more.  There  are  no 
more  to  take.  That  is,  of  course,  the  principal  misfortune,  that  men 
are  thrown  out  of  employment. 
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The  Chairman.  I do  not  see  why  you  did  not  look  to  it  to  see  that 
they  did  take  care  of  the  men? 

3&r.  Smith.  We  could  not  compel  the  Navy  to  take  the  employees. 

The  Chairman.  I cannot  see  any  reason  on  earth  why  they  should 
not  if  the  men  are  efficient. 

Secretary  Red  field.  They  enlist  the  seamen  in  the  regular  way 
and  send  them  where  they  choose.  They  will  not  take  the  other 
people  on  the  vessels.  We  have  tried  in  vain.  It  is  hard  on  these 
men.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  these  men  can  all  get  employment 
without  any  trouble  and  at  good  wages.  We  lose  them,  but  I do  not 
see  how  we  can  quite  expect  you  to  provide  for  them.  What  would 
you  have  them  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  detail  them  to  the  fish  hatcheries. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  take  these  men  and  fill  up  some  of  the 
added  places  at  the  hatcheries — just  shift  the  personnel? 

Secretary  Redfield.  If  the  committee  gives  you  these  places, 
could  you  not  make  a readjustment  so  as  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
men  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Appoint  them  to  statutory  positions  at  the  fish 
hatcheries?  I do  not  see  how  the  master  of  a vessel  getting  SI, 500 
could  be  provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  In  a service  as  large  as  yours,  with  the  vacancies 
that  constantly  occur,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  you  can  not 
absorb  this  number  of  men. 

Mr.  Smith.  I quite  agree.  We  can  take  them  up  in  the  regular 
fish-cultural  force. 

Secretary  Redfield.  But  you  can  not  hold  them  together. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  looking  to  the  time  when  we  can  provide  crews. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right;  you  can  either  get  some  other 
crews  or  get  these  men  to  come  back. 

STEAMER  “ CURLEW.' ” 

RETENTION  OF  CREW. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  to  the  Curlew , the  vessel  has  been  condemned  and 
sold  and  will  not  be  replaced.  The  work  is  now  being  done  more 
effective^  and  economically  by  seven  small  launches  having  no 
regular  crews.  The  position  of  engineer  and  fireman  may  be  abol- 
ished, but  it  is  recommended  that  the  positions  of  pilot  and  cook  be 
retained  and  transferred  to  the  class  of  “ Employees  at  large,” 
because  we  are  using  these  people  very  advantageously  in  the  same 
work  on  which  the  Curlew  was  engaged. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  do  anything  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I might  say  that  if  I apprehended  that  their  positions 
would  be  abolished  I would  have  been  very  loath  to  have  gotten  the 
vessels  out  of  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  employ  the  pilot  and  engineer;  why  not 
continue  them? 

Mr.  Smith.  Employ  him  as  the  pilot  of  the  Curlew  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Employ  him  as  something  else. 
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OFFICERS  AND  CREW  OF  VESSEL  FOR  ALASKA  FISHERIES “ ROOSE- 

VELT.^ ” 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  officers  and  crew  for  “Alaska 
Fisheries  Service/’  an  increase  of  $10,000.  You  have  had  a deficiency 
of  $8,000  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  to  maintain  the  Roosevelts 
Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  Roosevelt  is  now  waiting  for  a crew. 

The  outstanding  fact  in  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  that  on  eight  vessels  three  distinct 
systems  exist  as  regards  officers  and  crews.  On  five  vessels  specific  crews  are  required 
with  statutory  wages.  A larger  seagoing  steamer,  the  Roosevelt , has  a lump-sum 
appropriation  for  her  officers  and  crew;  two  other  seagoing  steamers,  the  Albatross  and 
Fish  Hawk,  are  officered  and  manned  by  the  Navy.  This  condition  is  inconsistent, 
anomalous,  not  conducive  to  efficient  and  economical  administration,  and  is  unsatis- 
factory to  the  personnel  on  account  of  the  different  rates  of  pay  for  similar  services. 

Better  results  could  be  obtained  if  the  vessel  service  were  reorganized  on  a logical, 
systematic  basis  with  uniform  pay  for  like  grades  on  all  vessels,  commensurate  with 
those  in  similar  Government  establishments  and  in  the  merchant  marine,  with  reason- 
able opportunities  for  promotion.  There  should  also  be  a certain  elasticity  in  the  or- 
ganization, so  that  the  crews  of  a given  vessel  may  be  increased  or  decreased  as 
needs  may  require;  in  other  words,  when  a slack  time  comes  for  a certain  vessel, 
there  should  be  opportunity  to  use  her  complement  or  its  equivalent  on  others  which 
may  be  actively  engaged. 

An  organization  similar  to  that  of  the  Coast  Survey  would,  with  some  modifica- 
tions to  suit  the  Bureau’s  special  needs,  permit  the  attainment  of  the  desired  results, 
and  a lump-sum  appropriation  should  be  provided  for  the  wages  and  subsistence  of  a 
corps  of  officers  and  men  sufficient  for  all  the  larger  vessels  of  the  Bureau.  Ratings, 
grades,  pay,  and  normal  complements  for  each  boat  should  be  established  by  depart- 
mental order  and  the  officers  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  civil- 
service  rules,  while  the  men  should  be  regularly  enlisted  by  the  several  vessel  masters, 
under  proper  and  adequate  regulations.  A saving  can  be  made  to  the  Government 
by  substituting  civilian  for  Navy  crews  for  the  Albatross  and  Fish  Hawk , and  recom- 
mendations to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  Congress.  (See  Report  for  1916,  p.  9,  and 
Report  for  1915,  p.  11.)  It  is  not  considered  advisable  to  press  the  matter  during 
the  present  national  crisis,  as  the  vessels  in  question  are  on  naval  duty. 

On  its  vessels  which  are  provided  with  statutory  places  the  bureau  has  met  in  a 
degree  with  the  same  difficulties  in  maintaining  suitable  and  sufficient  crews  that  have 
confronted  the  other  marine  bureaus  of  the  department,  and  these  difficulties  will 
continue  as  the  commercial  rates  of  pay  advance.  The  situation  was  somewhat 
ameliorated  by  the  allowing  of  subsistence,  which  went  into  effect  in  1916,  and  it  has 
been  possible  to  keep  the  smaller  vessels  in  commission  without  very  serious  delays. 
However,  out  of  31  places  there  have  19  changes  in  two  years.  A better  class  of 
men  is  needed  than  ordinary  deck  hands,  for  they  are  called  on  to  act  as  spawn  takers, 
to  distribute  fishes,  make  egg  collections,  and  for  other  fish-cultured  duties.  They 
often  assist  in  minor  capacities  in  technical  investigations. 

The  appropriation  for  officers  and  crew  of  the  Roosevelt , originally  based  on  com- 
mercial wages  then  prevailing,  is  now  entirely  inadequate,  and  will  only  suffice  for 
seven  and  a half  months.  When  the  vessel  sailed  from  Norfolk  for  Seattle  in  January, 
1917,  it  was  necessary  to  materially  increase  the  wages  of  her  crew  in  order  to  obtain 
men,  and  a further  increase  was  found  necessary  when  a crew  was  shipped  in  Seattle 
for  the  Alaska  service.  At  the  same  time  the  compensation  of  officers  was  raised  barely 
enough  to  equalize  it  in  a measure  with  that  of  the  merchant  marine  and  other  bureaus 
of  the  department. 

Unless  the  appropriation  is  increased  by  $10,000,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  the 
Roosevelt  up  for  a third  of  each  year.  The  important  work  of  the  vessel  will  be  seriously 
handicapped,  and  the  problem  of  transporting  supplies  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  and 
maintaining  a fisheries  patrol  will  be  difficult  to  meet.  For  the  present  year  the  only 
alternative  is  a deficiency  appropriation. 

The  present  law  authorizing  commutation  of  rations  limits  the  amount  per  man 
to  50  cents  a day,  and  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  entirely  inadequate,  owing  to 
the  greatly  advanced  cost  of  provisions.  It  will  be  recommended  that  the  law  be 
changed  so  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  establish  the  rates,  as  is  done  in  other 
bureaus  of  the  department. 
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Thursday,  April  11,  1918. 

EXPENSES  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Chairman.  11 Administration:  For  expenses  of  the  office  of 
the  commissioner,”  etc.,  you  are  asking  the  usual  allowance  of 
110,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  spent;  will  you  spend  all  of  that 
money  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  either  all  been  spent  or  obligated.  I can  tell 
you  the  condition  of  that  appropriation.  Under  date  of  March  1 the 
unexpended  balance  was  $5,432,  but  all  of  it  is  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  an  estimate  in  your  details  of  the  $10,000 
“ maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings.”  Where  do  you  mean — here 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  we  occupy  a very  old  building. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  for  that  building? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  constantly  in  need  of  repair. 

PROPAGATION  OF  FOOD  FISHES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  11  Propagation  of  food  fishes.” 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $25,000  in  that  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  also  to  transpose  the  language? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? Was  it  your  idea  that  as  it  read  it  qualified 
simply  the  distribution  of  mussels  and  that  you  wanted  it  to  qualify 
everything  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  that  statement  was  a mere  inadvertence,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  is  your  idea,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  I take  it  that  the  way  it  read  it  was  a limitation 
of  $10,000  on  the  distribution  of  fresh-water  mussels,  and  the  way  it 
would  read  it  would  seem  to  be  a limitation  on  both  the  propagation 
and  distribution. 

Secretary  Redfield.  I think  that  is  right.  As  it  stood  it  might  be 
spent  for  the  mere  act  of  distribution,  and  it  is  changed  to  be  what  I 
suppose  was  the  intent  to  cover  both  the  propagation  and  the  dis- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  intent. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  could  be  much  better  arranged  than 
either  way,  “not  to  exceed  $10,000  for  the  propagation  and  distri- 
bution of  fresh-water  mussels.” 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  would  be  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  clearly  indicate  what  was  the  intention. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  be  much  better. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  spent  under  this  head,  and  what 
have  you  done,  very  briefly? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  an  unexpended  balance  in  this  appropriation 
of  $128,899. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  what  date  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  March  1.  Some  of  the  heaviest  fish-cultural  work 
comes  between  March  1 and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  practically 
every  dollar  of  that  money  is  obligated. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  in  1917,  $357,500? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  gave  you  an  increase  this  year  of  $15,000. 
What  makes  you  think  that  you  will  need  more  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  increased  appropriation  is  desired  for  several 
specific  purposes,  including  an  additional  allotment  for  field  opera- 
tions in  Lake  Michigan  addressed  to  the  important  commercial 
fishes  of  the  lake,  the  white  fish-,  the  herring,  and  the  lake  trout. 
This  is  a very  promising  field  and  the  most  promising  of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  lake  system.  Lake  Michigan  being  wholly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  we  would  prefer  to  concentrate 
there  rather  than  to  do  the  work  in  the  boundary  waters  in  which 
the  Canadians  would  obtain  a large  part  of  the  benefit. 

COOPERATION  WITH  CANADA. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  cooperation  have  you  with  the 
Canadian  Government  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  very  close  cooperation  with  the  Canadian 
government.  They  permit  our  men  to  go  over  on  the  Canadian 
shores  and  do  fish-cultural  work  at  different  points  particularly 
favorable. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand  their  system — I may  be  mis- 
informed— practically  the  distribution  of  fish  rests  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Provinces  and  not  with  the  Dominion  Government.  Is 
that  your  understanding  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Dominion  Government  operates  some  few  hatch- 
eries in  the  various  Provinces. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  Provinces  are  also  engaged  in  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  not  the  Provinces,  under  the  Canadian 
law,  practically  the  control  of  the  waters  and  the  stocking  ol  them, 
the  licensing,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  features  of  the  fisheries  are  under  the  control  of 
the  individual  Provinces. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  cooperation  have  you  with  those 
Provinces,  if  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  lakes  in  which  the  Province  of  Ontario  is 
involved  we  are  allowed  very  valuable  privileges  on  the  Canadian 
side,  because  our  work  there  benefits  Canada  as  well  as  it  does  the 
United  States. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  tell  us  briefly  what  you  have  done 
under  this  appropriation  for  the  propagation  of  food  fishes  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  Referring  to  page  157  of  my  report  for  1917, 
the  output  of  more  than  5,000,000,000  was  about  300,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  best  previous  year.  The  unit  cost  of  the  fish-cultural 
operations  reached  its  lowest  figure,  namely,  $114.46  per  million,  as 
against  $117.18  in  1916,  $146.36  in  1910,  and  $239  in  1905.  That  is 
the  summary  of  the  record  of  1917.  That  is  a steadily  increasing 
work. 
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MAINTENANCE  ON  REPAIRS  OF  CARS. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  your  item  of  general  maintenance  of  the 
stations,  car  service,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  entire  fish-cultural  work  is  done  out  of  this  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  cars  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Seven,  including  one  new  steel  car. 

The  Chairman.  One  steel  car  and  six  wooden  cars? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two  others  are  in  the  course  of  construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  cars  cost? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  an  appropriation  which  was  inadequate  and 
which  was  supplemented  by  Congress  $55,000  for  two  cars;  some- 
thing like  $27,000  apiece. 

TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  your  estimate  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation next  year  is  $70,000.  Does  that  include  the  transportation 
of  the  cars  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Chiefly  the  movement  of  the  cars  and  the  messengers 
with  the  fish. 

maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements that  are  maintained  and  repaired  out  of  this  fund  ? 
You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $20,000  for  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  buildings,  and  I am  wondering  whether  there  has  ever  been  any 
stock  taking  by  which  you  can  approximate  the  value  of  the  property 
you  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  made  such  an  estimate  from  time  to  time. 
We  can  supply  that  information  if  you  desire. 

The  Chairman.  I was  simply  interested  to  see  what  percentage 
the  expense  bore  to  the  improvements.  You  have  $20,000  as  a 
maintenance  estimate  for  your  buildings,  $15,000  as  a maintenance 
estimate  for  your  ponds,  water  supply,  and  drainage  systems,  $14,000 
estimate  for  the  machinery,  $3,000  maintenance  estimate  for  grounds, 
and  so  on.  Those  are  really  what  might  be  called  strictly  mainte- 
nance or  repair  items  and  together  would  represent  somewhat  the 
percentage  of  cost  of  keeping  up  property  worth  so  much  money? 

Mr.  Smith.  I shall  be  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

53713—18 55 
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Fish  cultural  stations  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries t 

April  1 , 1918. 


Land. 

Approxi- 

mate 

Station. 

Acres. 

Approxi- 

mate 

value. 

value  of 
improve- 
ments and 
equip- 
ment. 

3, 200. 00 
135. 00 

$700 

$32, 714 

30. 000 

20. 000 

36. 000 
7, 167 

12.000 
23, 800 
20, 000 
18,000 

50. 000 

23. 000 

25. 000 
25, 000 

2,000 
20, 000 
15, 000 
600 

2, 325. 00 
2. 30 

5.  00 

26.  00 

1,100 

10.  40 

6, 133 

157.  00 

5. 600 
3,500 

40,000 

4.000 

8.000 

2.600 
250 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 1 

.50 

.40 

Clackamas,  Oreg. 1 

6. 14 

Cold  Springs,  Ga 

25.50 

Craig  Brook,  Me 

135. 00 

Duckabush,  Wash 

10.  00 

12, 000 
20, 000 
20, 000 
31, 500 

Duluth,  Minn 

6.  50 

10,000 

925 

Edenton,  N.  C 

14.62 

Erwin,  Tenn 

87.43 

2,400 

500 

Gloucester,  Mass 

1.00 

12,000 
25,000 
4, 500 

Green  Lake,  Me 

820.  00 

5, 000 

Hartsville,  Mass 

137.  00 

15, 000 
5, 400 

Holden,  Vt 

22.  43 

13. 500 

62. 500 
53, 000 

24. 500 

Homer,  Minn 

33.  00 

5,300 
22, 000 
6, 000 
3,000 
2,400 
4,067 

3. 000 
15, 000 

6.000 
1,500 

Leadville,  Colo 

3,072.  00 

Louisville,  Ky 

20.  00 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark 

26.  00 

21,700 

39. 000 

25.000 

22. 000 

37. 000 

26. 000 
31, 500 

Manchester,  Iowa 

25.  00 

Nashua,  N.  H 

40.80 

Neosho,  Mo 

16.  68 

Northville,  Mich  

15.  66 

Orangeburg,  S.  C 

50.  00 

Put-in-Bay,  Ohio 

1.69 

Quilcene,  Wash 

10.  00 

280 

11,000 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt 

26.  00 

2,800 

12,700 

2,000 

4.200 
10, 900 

1,990 
2, 500 
50, 000 

1.200 

33.000 

30. 000 

35.000 

26. 000 

San  Marcos,  Tex 

32.  50 

Saratoga,  Wyo 

40.00 

Spearfish,  S.  Dak 

10.67 

Spring ville,  Utah 

24.  30 

35.000 

20.000 

42. 500 
115, 000 

17. 500 

Tupelo,  Miss 

28.40 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va 

25.  00 

Woods  Hole,  Mass 

5.  40 

Wytheville,  Va 

12. 00 

Yes  Bay,  Alaska 

1,760.  00 

1,000 

31,000 

Total 

12, 402. 72 

306, 545 

1,119,381 

This  statement  does  not  include  leased  land  and  buildings  thereon. 


The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  will  not  tell  the  whole  story, 
because  there  are  a lot  of  other  charges  that  really  do  not  go  into 
it.  This  item  is  more  than  a maintenance  item,  it  is  really  an  operat- 
ing item. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a production  item,  yes,  sir;  chiefly. 

EXTENSION  OF  POND  SYSTEM. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  ask  $25,000  additional?  What  do 
you  expect  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  want  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  advantage  the  facilities- 
which  Congress  has  provided,  and  there  are  important  fields  in  which 
we  can  greatly  extend  our  work  and  benefit  the  fisheries.  One  is 
Lake  Michigan,  the  other  Lake  Ontario,  where,  at  the  Cape  Vincent 
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Station,  Congress  at  the  last  session  gave  us  a special  appropriation 
for  extending  the  pond  system. 

The  Chairman.  Mi*.  Commissioner,  what,  if  any,  practical  results 
or  benefits  does  the  country  get  from  the  distribution  of  fish  to 
individuals  for  use  in  ponds  and  small  streams  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Every  year  or  two  we  circularize  the  people  who  have 
received  fish  a year  or  two  before,  sufficient  time  being  allowed  to 
elapse  for  results,  and  you  would  be  greatly  interested  in  the  responses 
we  get.  The  people  who  have  made  artificial  lakes,  in  which  there 
were  obviously  no  fish  before,  have  reported  very  large  and  gratify- 
ing results,  both  for  sport  fish  and  food  fish. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  “gratifying  results.”  Do  you  mean 
that  they  get  enough  fish  out  of  the  ponds  to  constitute  in  any  real 
sense  a food  supply  ? 

Mi*.  Smith.  Absolutely;  not  only  for  the  individuals,  but  fre- 
quently for  the  communities,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the 
water  stocked.  But  there  are  certain  lakes,  which  are  more  or  less 
community  property,  which  constitute  practically  the  entire  food 
supply,  as  far  as  fish  are  concerned,  of  that  community.  These 
lakes  are  fished  under  proper  restrictions,  sometimes  imposed  by 
States,  sometimes  by  the  municipalities  and  sometimes  by  mutual 
consent.  The  fish  are  maintained  and  we  have  undertaken  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  fish  in  such  waters  by  making  plants  of  suitable 
species  year  after  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  evidence  sufficient  to  come  to  any  sort  of 
a conclusion  as  to  the  value  from  a purely  economic  and  utihtarian 
standpoint,  putting  aside  now  any  question  of  pleasure  derived  from 
fishing  ? 

Mi*.  Smith.  The  chairman  appreciates  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  attach  any  money  value  to  fish  caught  under  these  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  probably  true,  yet  there  is  a certain  direct 
money  cost  in  raising  and  sending  these  fish  out,  and  I am  wondering 
whether  fishing  that  results  from  the  stocking  of  ponds  and  small 
lakes  is  of  such  character  as  to  indicate  that  there  is  a substantial 
return  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  get  a very  large  proportion  of  successful  plantings, 
and  our  own  inspections,  made  by  men  sent  from  Washington  or 
from  the  different  stations,  and  our  correspondence,  show  that  this 
work  is  well  worth  while. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Give  some  specific  case. 

Mr.  Moore.  I think  I can.  Mr.  Howard  was  telling  me  yesterday 
afternoon  about  a pond  in  his  district.  He  said  he  had  it  stocked 
about  five  years  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  a two-acre  pond,  and 
that  he  himself  had  caught  75  large  bream  in  one  day,  and  he  said 
further  that  the  owner  of  the  pond  got  a very  considerable  food  sup- 
ply from  it.  I asked  him  if  he  could  furnish  the  address  of  the  man 
and  he  said  he  would  furnish  me  the  addresses  of  several  in  his  dis- 
trict to  whom  I might  write  and  ask  if  they  have  specific  records  of 
what  those  ponds  have  yielded. 

Mr  Smith.  There  are  some  people  who  are  maintaining  these  pri- 
vate ponds  as  business  ventures.  They  do  not  obtain  their  supply 
of  fish  from  the  Government,  because  we  do  not  furnish  fish  under 
those  conditions;  that  is,  where  a man  is  going  into  the  business  of 
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raising  fish  for  the  market.  Such  men  obtain  their  fish  from  private 
fish  culturists,  of  which  there  is  a large  number  all  over  the  country. 
The  fact  that  they  are  willing  to  pay  big  prices  for  fish  in  order  to 
carry  on  this  business  indicates  to  our  mind  the  practicability  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  I knew  there  was  a good  deal  of  trout  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  commercial  use,  and  that,  evidently  is  quite  an  indus- 
try now,  because  I notice  that  on  the  hotel  menus  they  carry  trout 
throughout  the  year.  Of  course,  many  of  them  are  cold  storage, 
but  it  is  perfect^  evident  that  they  are  trout  which  are  reared  in 
captivity. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  quite  familiar  with  some  of  those  commercial 
trout  hatcheries  in  New  England.  I was  at  one  in  Rhode  Island  a 
few  years  ago  at  which,  during  the  preceding  year,  50,000  pounds  of 
brook  trout,  reared  in  the  ponds,  had  been  put  on  the  market,  and 
they  were  gettting  from  50  cents  to  75  cents  a pound  for  those  fish. 
These  fish  were  marketed  when  they  were  about  15  months  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  size  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  had  attained  a weight  of  about  a half  or  two- 
thirds  of  a pound. 

stocking  of  lakes  established  by  reclamation  service. 

The  Chairman.  What,  if  anything,  has  been  done  in  a systematic 
way  looking  to  the  stocking  of  lakes  created  by  the  reclamation 
projects  over  the  western  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  I will  be  glad  to  tell  you  about  that.  We  took  this 
matter  up  a number  of  years  ago,  and  we  are  definitely  committed 
to  the  systematic  stocking  of  these  big  reservoirs  made  in  the  recla- 
mation work,  and  some  of  those  reservoirs,  like  the  one  at  the  Roose- 
velt Dam,  have  been  very  successfully  stocked,  and  now  afford 
excellent  fishing. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  stocked  them  with? 

Mr.  Smith.  With  large-mouth  black  bass. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  reservoir  at  Roosevelt  Dam. 
What  are  you  doing  at  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Other  places  are  being  handled  in  the  same  way.  We 
are  taking  up  the  matter  with  the  State  authorities,  because  fishing 
in  these  various  reservoirs  is  regulated  by  local  State  laws,  unless 
there  is  some  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Smith.  Nevertheless,  just  as  in  the  Glacier  National  Park,  the 
local  fish  laws  apply. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertaking  to  regulate,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  in  the  absence  of  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction 
over  those  waters  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  situation  in  Glacier  Park  probably  due 
to  the  reservation  to  the  Indians  of  certain  fishing  rights  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  fishing  carried  on  by  visitors  in  the  park  is  regu- 
lated by  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  underlying  reason  the  fact  that  the 
Indians  had  certain  rights  in  the  first  instance? 
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Mr.  Smith.  That  ma}r  be. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason — and  have  you  made  any 
investigations — why  the  Federal  Government  should  not  control,  as 
to  fishing,  the  waters  of  these  reclamation  projects? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  taken  up  the  matter  with  the  reclamation 
officials,  and  on  their  recommendation  the  State  laws  have  been 
allowed  to  apply.  We  have  no  police  powers,  at  least  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  not,  in  such  cases,  and  even  if  Federal  laws  were  adopted 
we  would  not  be  able  to  enforce  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  reclamation  people,  presumably,  pohce  their 
own  waters  for  other  reasons  and  they  could  enforce  such  regu- 
lations ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I may  sa y that  the  local  regulations  applicable  to  these 
large  artificially  created  lakes  have  been  pretty  carefully  scrutinized, 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  in  most  cases  they  are  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  you  are  getting  any  results 
from  the  stocking  of  these  lakes? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  getting  reports  of  results  through  the  Recla- 
mation Service  and  through  State  officials. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps,  if  any,  have  you  ever  taken  looking 
to  the  requirement  of  fishways  where  the  various  structures  are 
built  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  done  comparatively  little  in  investigating 
matters  of  that  kind,  for  the  reason  that  we  have  no  provision  for 
handling  that  question.  We  have  investigated  cases, where  the  dams 
had  actually  been  erected,  to  determine  whether  it  was  feasible  to 
put  in  fishways  at  such  places,  and  we  have  gradually  reached  the 
conclusion  that  in  most  cases  fishways  are  immaterial  in  our  streams, 
that  the  character  of  the  movement  of  the  fish  is  such  that  in  many 
cases  we  believe  the  stream  to  be  benefitted,  as  far  as  fishing  is  con- 
cerned, by  the  creation  of  lakes  or  reservoirs  which  serve  as  feeding 
places  and  breeding  places  for  fishes.  In  all  cases  where  there  is  a 
run  of  anadromous  fishes,  fishes  that  regularly  have  a migratory 
movement  up  and  down  the  stream  in  response  to  the  breeding 
instinct,  we  believe  a fishway  should  be  erected,  wherever  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Right  in  that  line,  you  must  remember  that  most 
of  the  reservoirs  that  are  created  by  the  Reclamation  Service  are  only 
enlargements  of  considerable  streams,  and,  therefore,  they  are  a part 
of  the  general  stream  system  of  the  State.  They  are  stocked  by  the 
local  people  very  largely  and  the  reclamation  people  also  interest 
themselves  in  connection  with  the  general  stocking  of  the  streams  in 
the  vicinity.  For  instance,  the  reservoir  on  the  Shoshone,  above 
Cody,  is  stocked  regularly  in  connection  with  the  general  stocking  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Shoshone,  which  has  been  kept  very  well  stocked, 
the  lake  and  the  stream.  That  is  true  also  at  the  Pathfinder,  which 
is  simply  an  enlargement  of  the  North  Platte  River,  and  where  the 
stocking  of  the  reservoir  is  a part  and  an  incident  of  the  general 
stocking  of  the  stream.  In  regard  to  fishways  in  our  country  the 
situation  is  this : All  of  the  western  States  having  trout  streams  have 
laws  regulating  and  requiring  fishways  in  all  dams  and  light  struc- 
tures, and  in  our  State  they  are  very  well  enforced,  but  we  have  found 
this  situation  with  regard  to  the  reclamation  enterprises:  The  dams 
are  so  large  and  so  high  that  it  became  necessary  for  the  State  au- 
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thorities,  after  negotiations  with  the  reclamation  people,  to  overlook 
the  failure  to  put  in  fishways  in  those  dams  because  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  do  it. 

So  the  stream  is  stocked  above  and  below,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Shoshone  it  has  developed  not  to  be  a bad  idea,  because  the  Shoshone 
dam  divides  the  trout  above  from  the  grayling  and  the  other  fish  below, 
and  the  waters  below  the  dam  are  not  the  best  trout  waters,  although 
there  are  trout  in  the  stream,  whereas  the  waters  above  are  trout 
waters.  It  is  perfectly  safe,  therefore,  to  put  other  fish  in  the  stream 
below  and  keep  trout  entirely  above.  That  is  also  true  of  the  Path- 
finder. Our  State  fish  commission  had  up  the  question  of  a fishway  at 
the  Pathfinder  on  the  Platte  with  the  reclamation  service  for  a number 
of  years,  but  it  was  manifestly  impracticable  to  put  a fishway  there. 
That  has,  however,  been  found  to  be  more  advantageous  than  other- 
wise in  the  separation,  as  on  the  Shoshone,  of  the  two  classes  of  fish, 
the  upper  waters  being  the  cooler  waters,  the  natural  trout  waters, 
and  the  waters  below  the  dam  being  the  warmer,  slow-flowing  waters, 
in  which  other  fish  can  be  propagated.  So  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
actually  advantageous  to  have  this  damming  up  of  the  streams. 

Mr.  Moore.  Our  investigation  rather  indicates  that  wherever  there 
is  not  any  regular  migratory  movement  of  fish,  which  resort  to  a 
specific  spawning  ground  in  the  upper  streams,  the  several  sections 
of  the  waters  can  be  handled  as  units  without  material  effect  on  the 
quality  of  the  fishing. 

RESCUING  FISH  FROM  LANDS  OVERFLOWED  BY  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER. 

Mr.  Smith.  One  of  the  other  purposes  for  which  we  want  to  get 
an  increase  in  this  appropriation  for  the  propagation  and  distribution 
of  food  fishes  is  to  extend  our  work  of  rescuing  fish  from  the  over- 
flowed lands  on  the  Mississippi.  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most 
vitally  important  objects  of  the  work,  and  I would  like  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  we  did  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  This  statement  is,  perhaps,  too  elaborate  to  put  in  the 
record,  but  it  will  give  you  a very  good  idea  of  the  work  we  have  done. 

Secretary  Redfield.  You  might  summarize  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  rescued  25,637,000  of  the  food  and  game  fishes  of 
those  waters,  and  returned  24,000,000  of  them  to  the  parent  stream 
and  distributed  690,000  to  applicants.  If  you  will  examine  that 
statement  you  will  see  that  practically  every  important  food  fish 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  represented  in  that  work.  We  are  now 
occupying  about  50  per  cent  of  the  available  fields  and  we  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  work,  because  every  one 
of  those  fish  would  have  perished  but  for  our  operations. 

The  Chairman.  I noticed  in  your  total  1,632,226  carp.  Would 
you  not  be  better  off  to  have  killed  those  carp  than  to  have  restored 
them  to  any  waters  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  There  is  a regular  market  for  them  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Chairman.  I understand,  but  they  are  very  destructive  of 
other  fish. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  yet  they  are  the  principal  food  fish  of  the  bass, 
pike  perch,  and  the  other  spiny  rayed  fish  of  those  same  waters,  and 
if  you  take  out  the  carp  and  the  other  coarse  fish  of  similar  habits 
you  may  be  depriving  the  spiny  rayed  fish  of  their  food. 
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The  Ghairman.  Does  not  the  carp,  by  virtue  of  its  feeding  on 
spawn,  prove  a very  destructive  fish  of  other  fish? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  statement  has  been  made.  It  is  not  likely,  how- 
ever, that  the  carp  is  any  more  destructive  in  that  respect  than  many 
of  our  native  fishes,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a great  abundance  of 
black  bass  in  a stream  is  entirely  possible  with  a great  abundance 
of  carp,  as  in  the  Potomac  River,  below  Washington,  and  as  in  the 
Illinois  River,  which  is  one  of  the  great  carp  and  bass  streams  of  the 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  state  for  the  record  where  you  want 
to  do  this  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  know  that  there  is  a very  large  and  inviting  field 
on  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Louis  downward.  We  also  know 
that  in  some  seasons,  at  least,  we  can  do  valuable  work  in  the  Ohio 
basin,  and  I might  say  that  we  have  tried  it  there  for  several  years  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  authorities,  but  the  physical  conditions 
at  the  time  wTere  not  very  favorable.  However,  it  is  our  intention  to 
return  to  the  Ohio  during  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  do  this  work. of  rescue? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  send  rescue  parties,  of  which  you  have  a photo- 
graph before  you,  provided  with  seines  and  vessels  in  which  the  fish 
are  to  be  carried.  The  fish  are  assorted  as  to  size  and  species  to  some 
extent,  and  carried  back  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  the  parent 
stream  where  they  are  deposited  under  favorable  conditions.  These 
fishes  having  once  been  rescued  are  not  likely  to  become  stranded 
again.  They  enter  commerce,  or,  if  they  are  very  young,  as  many 
of  them  are,  they  can  grow;  but  the  important  point  is  that  these 
25,000,000  would  have  perished  in  a very  short  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  expensive  was  the  salvage  of  that  number  of 

Mr.  Smith.  The  total  cost  was  not  more  than  $20,000,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  fish  rescued  was  up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  assistant  in  charge  of  the  work  has  estimated  their 
value  at  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Most  of  the  fish  that  you  resuce  are  small,  are  they 
not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Quite  a large  proportion  of  them  have  been  produced 
in  those  overflowed  ponds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  small  that  they  would  not  be  available  for  food  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  immediately. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I suppose  the  natives  take  care  of  the  edible  fish 
in  cases  of  that  kind  to  a large  extent,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Moore.  Where  the  laws  will  permit  it,  but  in  many  cases  the 
State  laws  prohibit  the  taking  of  fish  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  where  the  fish  are  stranded  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  States  are  cooperating  with  us  there.  The  States 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  do  similar  work,  but  they  do  not  occupy 
all  of  the  field  in  their  own  territory,  and  they  are  very  desirous  that 
we  shall  extend  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  keep  your  record  of  them? 

< Mr.  Smith.  Those  fish  are  counted  and  put  in  tubs. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  they  actually  counted  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  may  be  a difference  of  5 per  cent  either  way, 
but  those  figures  are  approximately  correct. 


Rescue  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1917. 


Station  and  species. 


Fairport,  Iowa: 
Black  tass. . 
Buffalofish. . 
Car] 


Crappie 

Drum 

Pike  perch 

Pike  and  pickerel. . 

Rock  tass 

Sunfish 

White  tass 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous 


Total.. 


Homer,  Minn.: 

Black  bass 

Buffalofish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Pike  and  pickerel. . 

Pike  perch 

Rock  tass 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Yellow  perch 


Total., 


La  Crosse,  Wis.: 

Black  bass 

Buffalofish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Drum 

Pike  and  pickerel. 

Pike  perch 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 

White  bass 

Yellow  perch 


Total.. 


Friar  Point,  Miss.: 

Black  bass 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Rock  bass 

Sunfish 


Total. 


Bellevue,  Iowa: 
Black  bass. . 
Buffalofish. . 


Catfish 

Crappie 

Drum 

Pike  and  pickerel.. 

River  herring 

Sunfish 

Warmouth  bass. . . 

White  bass 

Yellow  perch 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Returned  to 
original 
•waters. 


42,642 
178, 293 
126, 185 
501,846 
164,037 
773 
354 
2,214 
167 

112,026 
17, 986 
2, 715 
32,375 


1,181,613 


6,247 
30,214 
55, 791 
},  333,113 
L,  252, 145 
46, 266 
1,360 
218 
424,382 
7,320 
348, 128 


4,505, 184 


1,175 
44,600 
175, 150 
t,082,200 
252,555 
1,250 
17,605 
200 


227,640 

730 

47,525 


43,900 


43, 900 


66, 330 
1,862,500 
1,190, 425 
4, 056, 980 
771,750 
1,075 
20, 624 
3, 370,  000 
211,860 
7,710 
15, 835 
10,840 
17,  400 

11,513,329 


Delivered 
to  appli- 
cants. 


32,003 


7, 000 
9,630 


314 

4,337 


53,284 


24,220 

200 


4,100 

3,425 


236 

7,350 


21,009 
2,970 
12, 860 
4,055 
71,735 


112, 619 


70, 570 
200 
1,975 
65, 800 
63,500 


974 
*29  ,'560 


2,665 
8, 640 


42,642 
178,293 
126, 185 
501,846 
164,037 
773 
354 
2,214 
167 

112,026 

17,986 

2,715 

32,375 


1, 181,613 


38,250 
30, 214 
55, 791 
2,340,113 
1,261,775 
46,266 
1,360 
532 
428,719 
7,320 
348, 128 


4,558,468 


25,395 
44,800 
175, 150 
3,086,300 
255,980 
1,250 
17,605 
200 
236 
234,990 
730 
48, 325 


3,890,961 


21, 009 
2,970 
12,860 
4,055 
115, 625 


156,519 


136,900 
1,862, 700 
1,192,400 
4, 132, 780 
835, 250 
1,075 
21,598 
3, 270, 000 
241, 420 
7,710 
18,500 
19,480 
17,  400 

11,757,213 
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Rescue  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  July  1 to  Dec.  31,  1917 — Continued. 


Station  and  species. 

Returned  to 
original 
waters. 

Delivered 
to  appli- 
cants. 

Total. 

North  McGregor,  Iowa: 

1,850 
219,025 
30,100 
2, 464, 150 
199,335 
61,000 
8,295 
430,000 
27, 795 
260 
25 
4,650 

73,520 

420 

75,370 
219,445 
30, 100 
2, 509, 600 
212,760 
61,000 
8,295 
430, 000 
45, 535 
260 
25 

13, 675 

45, 450 
13, 425 

Pike  and  pickerel 

River  herring 

Sunfish 

17, 740 

Warmouth  bass 

Whitp  hass 

Yellow  perch : 

9,025 

Total 

3, 446, 485 

159,580 

] 3,606,065 

Quincy,  HI.: 

Black  bass 

326 
51,675 
52, 600 
101, 120 
83,075 
16,200 

20,815 

125 

21, 141 
51,800 
52, 600 
114,096 
111,500 
16,200 
950 
92, 750 
26, 100 

Buff  alofish 

Caro 

Catfish 

12,976 
28, 425 

Crappie 

Drum 

Rock  bass 

950 
13,200 
4, 100 

Sunfish 

79,550 

22,000 

Yellow  perch 

Total 

406,546 

80,591 

487, 137 

Grand  total 

24,947,687 

690,289 

25,637,976 

Black  bass 

Buffalofish 

Carp 

Catfish 

Crappie 

Dram 

Pike  and  pickerel. 

Pike  perch 

River  herring 


SUMMARY. 


360, 707 
2,387, 252 
1.632,226 
12, 687, 705 
2, 854, 162 
80, 298 
95,978 
1,914 
3,700,000 


Rock  bass 5, 940 

Sunfish 1,271,065 

Warmouth  bass 7, 970 

White  bass 44,561 

Y ellow  perch 458, 423 

Miscellaneous 49, 775 


Total 25,637,976 


DEVELOPING  AQUATIC  SOURCES  OF  LEATHER. 

(See  p.  876.) 

The  Chairman.  You  got  an  appropriation  of  SI 0,000  for  developing 
aquatic  sources  of  leather.  Did  you  spend  all  of  that  money  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  all  spent,  and  the  work  is  still  being 
carried  on. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  spend  it  all  during  this  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  spend  a large  part  of  it  during  this  year,  but 
not  all  of  it.  The  expenditures  will  depend  very  largely  on  the  op- 
portunities that  are  presented. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintenance  of  vessels  you  are  estimating 
$95,000,  the  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  being  $90,000. 
What  is  the  condition  of  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  1st  of  April  of  the  present  fiscal  year  we  found 
it  necessary  to  lay  up  several  vessels  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year,  owing  to  lack  of  funds  for  crews  and  supplies.  The  operations 
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of  practically  all  of  our  vessels  have  been  restricted  to  the  lowest 
limit,  and  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  several 
of  our  vessels  wdiich  we  former^  maintained  from  the  appropriation 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Navy  during  the  year.  The  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  supplies  is  largely  responsible  for  the  additional  sum 
requested. 

CLOTHING  AND  SMALL  STORES. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  purchase  from  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  clothing  and  small  stores  for  the  crews  of  vessels,  to  be  sold 
to  the  emplo}^ees  of  the  service  and  the  appropriations  reimbursed. 

Mr.  Smith.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1912,  a similar  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  a service  similar  to 
ours.  This  authority  entails  no  expense  whatever  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, but  will  be  a great  convenience  to  the  crews  of  the  bureau’s 
vessels,  and  the  masters  would  be  enabled  to  carry  limited  stocks  of 
clothing  and  small  stores  which  could  be  sold  to  the  men  at  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  want  to  run  a small  commissar}^  on  the  boats  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Especially  on  boats  of  the  bureau  in  localities  where 
the  men  have  no  other  opportunity  to  obtain  those  needed  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  limitation  upon  the  provision  that 
applies  to  the  Lighthouse  Service? 

Mr.  Johannes.  No,  sir;  because  they  pay  for  everything  they  get. 
The  appropriation  is  directly  reimbursed. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  must  carry  a stock  of  goods, 
however  ? 

Mr.  Johannes.  I do  not  know  how  they  govern  that.  The  ap- 
propriation for  the  Lighthouse  Service  is  so  large  that  they  could 
carry  a considerable  stock  without  feeling  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  any  limitation  placed  on  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  this  regard  that  you  think  proper;  $5,000 
will  probably  be  enough.  At  least,  we  would  like  to  try  it  on  that 
basis  for  one  season. 

REPAIRS  TO  THE  “FISHHAWK.” 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  repaired  the  FishhawkJ. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Fishhawk  is  now  undergoing  repairs  in  a ship  yard 
at  Norfolk,  and  will  be  in  first-class  condition  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  do  it  from  the  money  that  was  given 
you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  absolutely  within  the  appropriation. 
commutation  of  rations. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  that  the  commutation  of  rations  may  be 
paid  to  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  at 
such  rates  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  fix,  and  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  present  law,  but  there  is  a limitation  of 
50  cents  per  day  for  each  person,  and  we  desire  to  have  that  limit 
removed  or  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  entirely 
inadequate,  owing  to  the  actual  increase  in  cost.  The  Bureau  of 
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Lighthouses  allows  officers  SI  per  day  and  the  men  from  60  to  65 
cents  per  day;  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  allows  officers  $1  per 
day,  and  the  men  60  cents  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  The  allowance  for  lighthouse  keepers  is  45  cents 
per  day. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  is  for  the  vessel  service. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  there  be  that  much  difference  between 
the  two? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  what  we  do  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  be  able  to  feed  their  people  on 
45  cents  per  day,  while  you  want  to  pay  a commutation  of  60  or  65 
cents  per  day  ? 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  is  the  difference  between  shore  and  sea. 
This  60  cents  per  day  is  for  the  sea  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  feeding  men  on  shore, 
as  we  do  not  maintain  any  messes  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  the  Coast  Guard  ration  is  45  cents. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  for  the  men. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Secretary,  suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a 
condensed  statement  touching  all  of  the  services  under  you  as  to 
the  commutation  for  rations  that  they  are  paying. 

Secretary  Redfield.  Both  on  shore  and  on  land? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  commutation  of  ration.  Then  we  will 
have  all  of  the  data  together  at  one  place. 

Secretary  Redfield.  That  will  be  supplied. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

April  24,  1918. 

MEMORANDUM — SUBSISTENCE  ALLOWANCE . 

Navy  Department . — Rations  furnished  in  kind.  No  fixed  limit,  but  cost  at  present 
varies  from  about  50  to  75  cents  according  to  size  of  complement,  being  higher  on 
vessels  of  small  complement. 

Coast  Guard. — Warrant  officers,  petty  officers,  and  enlisted  men,  45  cents  per  day 
(act  June  12,  1917)  when  commuted.  It  is  optional,  however,  as  to  whether  ration 
shall  be  commuted  or  furnished  in  kind  and  at  present  it  is  being  generally  furnished 
in  kind,  the  cost  being  approximately  70  cents  for  day  ration  and  12  cents  for  night 
ration,  certain  men  doing  night  duty  getting  the  latter  in  addition  to  day  ration. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. — Officers,  $1  per  day;  enlisted  men,  60  cents  per  day. 

Liqhthouse  Service. — Tenders;  1 Officers  $1  per  day;  crew  60  cents  per  day;  Light 
vessles: 2 Officers  75  cents  per  day;  crew  60  cents  per  day. 

admission  of  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  to  benefits  of 
public  health  service. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  11  Officers  and  crews  of  the 
several  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  may  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Public  Health  Service  without  charge  upon  the 
application  of  their  respective  commanding  officers.” 

Mr.  Smith.  This  item  simply  extends  to  the  officers  and  crews  of 
the  vessels  of  our  service  the  privileges  already  enjoyed  by  the 
Merchant  Marine,  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  We  are  sure  that  this  item  will  meet  with  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


1 Tenders  on  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries  have  same  allowance  for  officers  and  crew  at  65  cents  per 
day.  Crew  of  tenders  in  Alaska,  75  cents  per  day. 

2 Light- vessels  having  6 or  less  in  authorized  complements  are  allowed  10  cents  per  day  additional  to  above 
rates. 
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INQUIRY  RESPECTING  FOOD  FISHES. 

(See  p.  877.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  decrease  of  food  fishes  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  investi- 
gations and  experiments,  in  respect  to  the  aquatic  animals,  plants, 
and  waters,  in  the  interests  of  fish  culture  and  the  fishery  industries, 
including  expenses  of  travel  and  preparation  of  reports,  $55,000. ” 
The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $50,000.  What  do  you 
do  with  this  money,  and  what  is  the  character  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  carry  on  investigations  at  our  biological  stations 
and  in  the  field  in  connection  with  the  supply  and  location  of  fishes, 
the  species  which  are  available  in  various  regions,  and  similar  matters ; 
also,  the  investigations  of  methods  of  oyster  culture,  the  survey  of 
oyster  beds,  the  drawing  up  of  plans  for  the  conservation  of  oyster 
beds,  the  measures  required  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
the  various  fisheries,  the  investigation  of  the  pearl  mussel  beds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  supply  a very  important  industry  with 
the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  and  other  investi- 
gations of  that  general  character.  Specifically,  we  have  lately  located 
important  fishing  grounds  off  the  Pacific  coast  which  are  now  yield- 
ing considerable  supplies  of  fish  which  were  not  previously  utilized. 
We  are  doing  the  same  thing  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  where 
we  have  located  some  blackfish  grounds  which  are  at  present  yielding 
fish.  We  are  at  present  investigating  the  tuna  fisheries,  to  deter- 
mine the  whereabouts  of  the  tuna  at  times  at  which  it  is  not  ordi- 
narily caught,  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  possible  for  the  tuna 
canneries  to  operate  more  continuously  than  at  present,  and,  there- 
fore, to  utilize  important  canning  plants  which  are  now  idle  for  a part 
of  the  year.  That  is  the  general  character  of  our  work,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, although  I can  particularize  more  if  you  desire  it. 

AQUATIC  SOURCES  OF  LEATHER  SUPPLY. 

(See  p.  873.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  carry  on  your  leather  experi- 
ments out  of  this  fund  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir.  There  is  still  sufficient  money  in  the  special 
appropriation  to  carry  that  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  appropriation  lapses  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Secretary  Redfield.  In  that  case,  we  ask  to  have  it  renewed, 
because  the  work  is  going  on  and  not  completed,  although  we  do  not 
need  any  additional  money. 

Mr.  Moore.  Is  it  not  available  until  used? 

The  Chairman.  It  is  made  immediately  available. 

Mr.  Moore.  I thought  it  was  available  until  used. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  balance  of  that  appropriation? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  balance  is  about  $7,500. 

During  the  past  year  two  companies  have  acquired  tanneries  to  be 
devoted  to  the  tanning  of  fishskins  into  leather,  and  are  perfecting 
arrangements  for  engaging  in  the  industry.  Several  other  compa- 
nies, to  whom  the  bureau  has  furnished  hides  for  experimental  work, 
have  produced  leather  with  which  they  are  well  pleased,  and  are  now 
working  on  the  details  of  cost  of  production,  losses  in  cutting,  etc., 
before  definitely  taking  up  the  work. 
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The  bureau  has  carried  on  experiments  as  to  the  best  methods  for 
removing  the  hides  and  preparing  them  for  shipment,  and  is  furnish- 
ing the  information  gained  to  the  fishermen.  Through  this,  and 
other  means,  a number  of  fishermen  have  been  interested  in  the  pro- 
ject in  a large  way.  One  company,  in  particular,  in  one  of  our  island 
possessions  is  making  extensive  preparations  to  engage  in  the  fishery 
to  secure  and  market  the  hides,  oil,  fins,  and  meat  on  a very  large 
scale. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Standards  experiments  have  been  made 
with  some  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  production  of  satis- 
factory leathers.  These  experiments  have  recently  been  suspended, 
the  practical  tanner  resigning  to  enlist  in  the  Army.  An  effort 
will  now  be  made  to  obtain  the  services  of  another,  competent  to 
carry  this  work  through  to  completion. 

A concrete  example  of  the  bureau’s  work  in  this  field  is  represented 
in  the  case  of  whale  skins.  Before  the  war  these  were  shipped 
abroad,  principally  to  Scotland  and  England,  there  tanned  and  many 
of  them  returned  to  this  country  for  use  by  manufacturers  of  leather 
articles.  According  to  information  at  hand,  a single  company  has 
imported  into  this  country  as  high  as  1,000  of  these  tanned  hides. 
As  a result  of  high  cost  of  transportation  and  other  difficulties,  at 
least  one  whaling  company  is  preparing  to  salt  down  all  of  its  stock 
of  raw  hides  until  after  the  war.  The  bureau  is  now  negotiating 
with  American  tanners  to  buy  this  product,  tan  it  and  furnish  our 
manufacturers  with  much  needed  supplies  of  this  material. 

On  April  1,  1918,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation 
was  about  $8,500.  Outstanding  liabilities  to  July  1 will  amount  to 
about  $1,000  additional. 

To  establish  the  industry  on  a commercial  basis  it  is  necessary  for 
tanners  to  tan  a number  of  large  lots  of  hides  on  a commercial  scale 
to  determine  costs  of  tanning  and  special  difficulties,  if  any  attendant 
thereon,  and  then  to  obtain  from  manufacturers  of  the  tanned  pro- 
duct information  as  to  quality,  prices  the  tanned  hides  will  com- 
mand, losses  in  cutting,  etc.  With  this  information  available,  the 
tanner  can  then  determine  more  accurately  the  possibilities  ol  the 
industry  and  the  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay  the  fishermen  for  the 
raw  product. 

After  June  15,  when  sharks  will  be  most  plentiful,  the  bureau  is 
preparing  to  obtain  large  supplies  of  hides  and  have  the  work  carried 
through  on  this  basis.  It  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  experimental 
tanner  to  examine  closely  into  the  various  steps  of  tanning,  and 
endeavor  to  overcome  any  special  difficulties  that  may  be  encountered 
which  would  tend  to  make  the  cost  of  operations  prohibitive. 

INQUIRY  RESPECTING  FOOD  FISHES. 

(See  p.  876). 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  figure  that  you  will  need  $5,000  more 
money  in  this  appropriation  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  wish  to  increase  our  activities  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  recommendation  is  connected  or  coupled  with 
our  recommendation  for  a director  of  investigations  and  experiments 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  an  additional  scientific  assistant  there. 

Secretary  Redfield.  What  would  it  be  used  for  ? 
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Mr.  Moore.  It  would  be  used  for  continuing  the  investigations  of 
the  tuna  and  for  the  investigation  of  the  whereabouts,  distribution, 
and  availability  of  a number  of  fishes,  particularly  in  Southern 
California  and  the  Puget  Sound  region,  to  determine  specifically  the 
source  of  supply  of  fishes  which  we  know  to  exist  there,  but  which 
are  not  taken  in  considerable  numbers  by  the  fishermen.  We  wish 
to  do  that,  because  there  is  a very  urgent  need  that  they  be  intro- 
duced on  the  market  at  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  tuna  have  any  market  value? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  an  enormous  tuna  canning  industry,  which 
has  developed  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  supply  of  fish  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demand.  The  consequence  is  that  canned 
tuna  has  enormously  increased  in  price  in  the  last  few  years. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  very  largely  used  in  making  chicken 
salad. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  makes  better  chicken  salad  than  chicken.  It  is 
used  just  as  you  would  use  chicken. 

Secretary  Redfield.  It  is  a big  industry.  You  can  get  tuna 
in  any  first-class  grocery  store. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  trouble  is  with  the  supply,  and  one  of  the  purposes 
for  which  we  wish  to  use  this  appropriation  is  to  alleviate  that  diffi- 
culty and  make  it  possible  to  operate  the  canneries  more  continuously 
and  economically. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  fish  comes  in  only  during  a limited  period, 
and  during  that  time  the  industry  is  operating  at  high  speed.  Then  it 
goes  away. 

statistical  inquiry. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  collection  and  com- 
pilation of  statistics  of  the  fisheries  and  the  study  of  their  methods 
and  relations,  including  travel  and  preparation  of  reports  and  all 
other  necessary  expenses  in  connection  therewith,  $15,000.”  The 
current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $7,500.  Why  do  you  ask 
that  increase? 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  of  this  item  does  not  convey 
an  adequate  impression  of  the  work  for  which  the  appropriation  is 
used.  The  collection  of  statistics  we  regard  as  valuable  and  essential 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  bureau  was  created,  but  it  is  sub- 
sidiary in  importance  to  the  practical  constructive  work  in  the 
studies  of  methods  of  the  fisher}r  industries  for  which  the  authority 
was  granted  for  the  first  time  in  the  appropriation  act  of  25  years 
ago.  We  are  becoming  more  convinced  yearly  that  this  field  of 
practical  investigation  and  experiment  is  one  of  the  most  fertile 
that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  cultivate.  The  methods  of  the 
fisheries,  particularly  those  involved  in  the  handling  and  preserva- 
tion of  fishes,  are  in  many  cases  crude  and  wasteful,  mainly  because 
no  thorough  examination  has  been  made  into  the  essential  under- 
lying principles.  The  rule-of-thumb  methods  developed  in  cold 
climates  like  those  of  northern  Europe  and  New  England,  usually 
are  not  applicable  in  the  South,  and  as  a consequence  the  annual 
spoilage  of  preserved  fish  from  Chesapeake  Bay  southward  is  heavy, 
and  there  is  a still  greater  waste  of  such  fish  as  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  an  immediate  market  and  are  not  salted  or  otherwise  preserved 
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because  of  the  probability  of  financial  loss.  We  had  supposed  that 
this  difficulty  in  the  salting  of  fish  was  due  partly  to  the  carelessness 
of  the  fishermen  and  the  packers,  but  we  made  some  experimental 
packs  last  year,  and  made  them  very  carefully,  following  the  most 
careful  methods  employed  in  the  North,  and  we  got  no  better  results 
than  the  fishermen  got.  So  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  necessary  to  investigate  that  particular  subject  from  the  beginning 
to  determine  the  underlying  causes  of  the  trouble. 

Secretary  Redfield.  The  increase  in  this  appropriation  is  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  If  the  existing  methods  of  catching,  han- 
dling, and  curing  fish  can  be  adapted  and  new  methods  devised  for 
preserving  the  surplusage  now  wasted  during  the  season  of  plenty, 
there  will  be  a more  adequate  supply  for  the  seasons  of  dearth,  such  as 
we  unquestionably  had  last  winter  when  the  supply  of  fish  was  wholly 
inadequate. 

SPONGE  FISHERIES.  . 

The  Chairman.  For  protecting  the  sponge  fisheries,  etc.,  you  are 
asking  $3,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation.  Are 
you  still  carrying  on  the  work? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  in  enforcing  the  laws  relative  to  the  sponge 
fisheries,  which  are  working  very  well. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  sponge  fisheries  increasing  in  their  output 
or  production  ? 

Air.  Moore.  No,  sir;  I do  not  think  they  are  increasing  in  volume 
or  in  quantity,  but  they  are  being  maintained,  which  was  not  the  case 
before  this  law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  find  yourself  successful  in  regulating  them 
under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  preventing  the  taking  of  small 
sponges,  which  is  the  chief  abuse  that  we  have  to  contend  with.  We 
have  recently  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  State,  which  has  passed 
a law  practically  identical  with  ours  covering  the  waters  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State,  so  that  our  efforts  will  have  still  greater 
effect  in  preventing  the  taking  of  small  sponges  hereafter. 

ALASKA  GENERAL  SERVICE. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  Alaska  general  service  you  are  asking 

$100,000? 

Air.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  for  that  service  last  year  an  original 
appropriation  of  $75,000  and  a deficiency  of  $35,000,  making  $110,000 
in  all.  We  believe  this  year  that  we  can  carry  on  all  the  work  that 
is  necessary  and  required  for  $100,000.  That  involves  estimated 
expenditures  as  follows:  Protecting  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
$80,000;  protecting  the  salmon  and  other  fisheries  of  Alaska,  $15,000; 
and  protecting  the  minor  fur-bearing  animals,  $5,000.  The  major 
part  of  the  first  item,  of  course,  is  to  be  used  for  the  care  and  sub- 
sistence of  the  natives  on  the  islands  and  the  general  operating 
expenses  there.  I have  a statement  covering  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Just  put  that  statement  in  the  record,  please. 
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(The  statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Moore  follows:) 

1.  The  protection  of  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  of  funds 
by  this  bureau  is  concerned,  involves  the  administration  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
Among  the  duties  that  thus  devolve  on  the  bureau  are:  The  actual  protection  of  the 
seal  herd  by  maintaining  a close  supervision  over  the  various  rookeries  and  an  armed 
guard  at  the  more  distant  points;  the  careful  selection  of  the  sea^  to  be  killed  for 
native  food  and  for  commercial  use;  the  close  supervision  of  the  killing  and  skinning 
of  the  seals  and  the  salting  and  storage  of  the  pelts;  the  providing  of  food,  clothing, 
fuel,  and  shelter  for  the  300  native  inhabitants  of  the  islands;  the  providing  of  medical 
attention  for  the  natives,  the  Government  officials,  and  the  men  of  the  naval  radio 
stations;  the  sanitary  inspection  of  the  communities,  looking  particularly  to  the 
eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  other  infectious  diseases  and  the  prevention  of  epi- 
demics; the  conduct  of  schools  for  instructing  the  native  children  in  English,  the 
elementary  branches,  and  manual  training;  the  care,  upkeep,  and  construction  of 
buildings  and  boats;  the  subsistence  of  the  Government  employees  as  provided  by 
law;  the  purchase,  transportation,  storage,  and  distribution  of  all  the  supplies  required 
on  the  islands;  the  care  and  utilization  of  the  blue  fox  herds;  the  collecting  of  seal 
bones;  the  packing,  transportation,  and  sale  of  products  of  the  islands. 

As  an  example  of  the  economic  manner  in  which  the  business  affairs  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  are  conducted  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the  cost  of  feeding  natives  in 
the  year  1917  was  approximately  10  cents  per  meal  per  person,  and  the  cost  of  feeding 
the  Government  employees  was  approximately  14  cents  per  meal  per  person,  those 
figures  being  based  on  the  actual  invoice  cost  of  foodstuffs  purchased. 

2.  The  duties  of  the  Alaska  service  in  the  matter  of  protecting  the  salmon  and 
other  fisheries  consist  of  an  extensive  patrol  of  the  fishing  districts,  the  enforcement 
of  law,  the  inspection  of  private  hatcheries  (so  as  to  verify  the  claims  for  tax  rebates), 
the  improvement  of  streams  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  to  the  passage  of  fish, 
the  conduct  of  investigations  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  fisheries  and  the  effects 
of  the  fishing  operations  on  the  supply,  the  holding  of  hearings  on  the  proposed  closing 
of  certain  waters  to  fishing,  the  gathering  of  statistical  and  other  information  showing 
the  entire  extent  of  the  fishing  industry.  The  chief  items  of  expense  are  the  travel 
and  subsistence  of  employees  and  the  maintenance  of  the  patrol  boats. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  in  the  calendar  year  1917  yielded  products  whose  market 
value  was  in  excess  of  $50,000,000. 

3.  The  duties  of  the  Alaska  service  as  regards  the  minor  fur-bearing  animals  of 
Alaska  involve  the  maintenance  of  wardens  in  the  principal  trapping  districts,  the 
enforcement  of  law  and  the  prosecution  of  infractions  thereof,  the  inspection  of  furs 
intended  for  shipment  out  of  the  territory,  the  study  of  the  fur-bearers  with  particular 
reference  to  the  protection  that  they  may  need  in  order  to  escape  extermination,  the 
inspection  of  fur  farms  and  the  encouragement  of  fur  farming,  the  leasing  of  certain 
islands  for  fox-farming  purposes,  and  the  collection  of  statistics  showing  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  furs  taken  and  shipped  each  season. 

Furs  were  formerly  the  most  valuable  resource  of  Alaska,  and  the  annual  output  is 
still  large.  The  furs,  exclusive  of  seal  skins,  sent  from  the  Territory  in  1917  were 
valued  at  about  $1,000,000. 

Beginning  with  1910,  the  first  season  when  the  Government  assumed  direct  control 
of  the  fur-seal  and  fox  herds  and  discontinued  the  leasing  system,  the  Pribilof  Islands 
to  March  1,  1918,  have  yielded  the  Government  net  returne  in  seal  and  fox  skins 
aggregating  $1,811,742,  against  which  are  to  be  placed  operating  and  other 'expendi- 
tures amounting  to  $796,209.  The  net  income  to  the  Government  in  this  period  has 
therefore  been  approximately  $1,115,533. 

Comparison  of  expenditures  and  receipts  in  protecting  the  seal  fisheries  of  Alaska  from 
May  1 , 1910,  to  Mar.  1 , 1918,  inclusive. 


Designation  of  expenditures  and  receipts. 

Total  for 
! period  of 
! eight  years. 

Yearly 

average. 

Net  receipts  skins  sold 

$1,352,205 
459, 537 

Net  value  of  13,854  sealskinsin  storage  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mar.  1, 1918,  at  $33.17  each  L 
Total  value  of  and  net  receipts  from  skins 

1,811,742 

696,209 

$228,467 

87,026 

Total  operating  and  other  expenditures  to  June  30  1917 

Net  receipts  over  expenditures 

1,115,533 

139,442 

1 This  is  the  average  net  price  per  skin  received  at  the  sale  in  October,  1917. 
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PAYMENTS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  JAPAN. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  start  killing  the  seals  this  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  that  reason  you  are  not  asking  for  the  $20,000, 
which,  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  we  had  to  pay  to  Great  Britain 
and  Japan  for  curtailing  the  killing? 

Mr.  Johannes.  That  is  left  out  of  our  estimates  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I said,  it  is  left  out  of  the  estimates 
for  that  reason? 

Mr.  Johannes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  method  have  you  adopted  for  the  killing  of 
the  seals,  the  handling  of  the  seal  pelts,  their  subsequent  distribution 
to  the  two  nations  and  ourselves,  and  the  sale  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  As  to  the  handling  of  them  in  the  islands,  the  killing, 
of  course,  will  be  carried  on  by  the  natives  under  the  supervision  of 
our  agents  and  representatives  on  the  islands,  and  all  the  labor  for 
salting  and  handling  will  be  supplied  by  the  islands,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  several  skilled  flayers  and  a small  number  of  natives  will 
probably  be  imported  from  some  other  community  during  the  killing 
season.  The  skins  will  be  disposed  of  through  the  agency  of  an 
auction  held  at  St.  Louis  under  the  contract  which  was  entered  into 
between  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Funston  Bros.  & Co.  I can 
not  inform  you  as  to  the  exact  procedure  by  which  the  skins  will  be 
selected  for  the  Japanese  and  British  Governments,  but  I can  furnish 
you  with  a memorandum  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  it  in  the  record.  Put  in  the  proportion 
that  they  get,  the  terms,  and  the  whole  arrangement  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

MEMORANDUM  REGARDING  FUR-SEAL  OPERATIONS^ 

As  to  arrangements  which  have  been  made  for  the  increased  take  of  fur-seal  skins 
on  the  Prihilof  Is’ands,  it  may  be  said  that  instructions  have  been  issued  that  25,000 
fur-seal  skins  are  to  be  taken  in  the  present  year.  It  is  hoped  that  these  skins  may  be 
obtained  not  later  than  August  10,  which  date  marks  the  beginning  of  the  so-called 
stagy  season  on  the  is1  and s,  the  period  of  several  weeks  during  which  the  condition 
of  the  skins  is  such  that  they  are  not  desirable  for  commercial  purposes.  The  bureau 
will  keep  in  touch  with  the  is^nds  and  if  circumstances  warrant,  instructions  will  be 
issued  to  take  an  additional  10,000  skins  this  season,  a total  of  35,000  in  all. 

Innovations  in  respect  to  the  above  mentioned  increased  operations  include  the 
sending  of  about  15  additional  native  laborers  and  5 specially  trained  white  men  who 
will  be  engaged  during  the  active  sealing  season.  There  is  insufficient  labor  at  the 
islands,  particularly  on  St.  Paul  Island,  to  take  care  of  the  larger  number  of  skins 
which  will  be  secured  during  the  period  of  about  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  the  active 
sealing  season.  When  sealing  operations  were  conducted  by  lessees  in  former  years, 
it  was  the  custom  to  import  a number  of  natives  and  others  to  assist  in  this  work. 
Payment  for  labor  in  respect  to  sealing  operations,  and  for  the  purchase  of  salt  and 
barrels,  will  be  made  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

As  to  the  division  of  the  fur-seal  skins  among  the  several  countries  concerned,  it  is 
contemplated  that  in  order  to  liquidate  the  sums  of  $250, 000  which  have  been  paid 
by  the  United  States  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  North  Pacific  Sealing  Convention  of  July  7,  1911,  the  United  States  will 
retain  the  shares  of  skins  of  these  two  countries  until  the  value  thereof  equate  the 
amount  of  these  payments  plus  certain  interest  charges.  After  these  payments  have 
been  liquidated  by  the  payment  of  skins,  the  Convention  referred  to  provides  that  an 
actual  delivery  of  Great  Britain’s  and  Japan’s  shares  of  skins  shall  be  made  at  the 
Pribilof  Islands  to  representatives  of  those  Governments.  The  shares  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Japan  are  each  to  be  15  per  cent  in  number  and  value  of  the  skins  taken,  with  a 
minimum  of  not  less  than  1,000  skins  for  each  country  in  any  year,  even  if  such  num- 
ber is  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the  number  taken. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  treaty  or  law  as  to  how  the  skins  are  to  be  selected.  If 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan  desire  to  send  representatives  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands  to  see  that  an  equitable  assortment  of  skins  is  made,  the  Department 
of  Commerce  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  do  so.  Otherwise  it  is  assumed  that  the 
skins  will  be  apportioned  out  as  equitably  as  possible  by  the  representatives  of  this 
Government. 

In  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  skins  retained  by  this  country,  the  law  provides  that  all 
of  the  fur-seal  skins  which  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  shall  be  sold  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  such  market,  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
may  deem  most  advantageous.  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Messrs.  Funsten  Bros.  & Co.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  the  sale  for  a period 
of  years  of  sealskins  belonging  to  this  Government. 

CANNERY UTILIZATION  OF  SEAL  OIL  IN  MANUFACTURE  OF  MUNITIONS. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  new  activities  that  you  are  expected 
to  take  up  in  this  Alaskan  work? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir.  We  expect  to  increase  our  collection  of 
bones  resulting  from  previous  killings,  and  we  are  about  to  under- 
take the  utilization  of  the  offal  from  this  seal  fishery,  for  the  sake  of 
the  by-products,  expecting  to  obtain  something  like  30,000  gallons 
of  oil  and  a considerable  quantity  of  fertilizer.  We  are  going  to 
undertake  to  experiment  with  the  canning  of  seal  meat,  the  effort 
being  finally  to  utilize  practically  all  parts  of  the  seal. 

The  Chairman.  How  will  you  build  the  cannery? 

Mr.  Moore.  WTe  have  an  allotment  from  the  National  Security 
and  Defense  Fund. 

The  Chairman.  You  have? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  $20,000. 

Th  Chairman.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  For  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  oil  from  the  seal 
carcasses  for  utilization  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

The  Chairman.  How? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  the  manufacture  of  glycerin. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  usual  way  of  making  glycerin  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Glycerin  is  made  from  oil. 

The  Chairman.  But  from  seal  oil? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  it  can  be  made  from  any  mammal  oils.  This  is 
to  utilize  for  munition-making  purposes  a material  which  has  gone  to 
waste.  They  have  not  used  seal  oil  for  this  purpose  heretofore.  They 
have  used  practically  no  seal  oil  for  any  purpose.  There  have  been 
small  quantities  marketed  from  time  to  time,  but  there  has  been  no 
general  use  made  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  intend  to  build  this  factory  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  will  put  up  a small  rendering  and  reduction  plant 
on  the  islands  and  bring  the  products  down.  We  will  not  undertake 
to  extract  the  glycerin. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  carried  on  experiments  sufficiently  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  glycerin  and  the  value  of  the  oil  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  analysis  of  seal  oil  is  known.  It  has  been  in  the 
market  in  small  quantities  for  some  time.  It  is  known  that  it  con- 
tains a considerable  proportion  of  glycerin,  just  as  all  other  mammal 
oils  and  fats  do. 
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CHARTER  OF  VESSELS. 

The  Chairman.  You  charter  boats  out  of  this  fund  to  carry  your 
supplies  up  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  carry  our  supplies  on  the  Roosevelt. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  now,  but  you  used  to  charter  boats  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  used  to  charter  boats  before  we  got  the  Roosevelt. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  saving  any  money? 

Mr.  Moore.  I do  not  know  that  we  saved  any  money  this  year,  but 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  get  merchant  vessels  at  all  this  year 
for  that  service.  There  were  certain  repairs  required  to  the  Roosevelt 
that  used  considerable  money.  A part  of  this  appropriation  that  we 
are  asking  for  is  for  overhauling  and  remode  ing  the  vessel  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  that  were  recommended  by  a board  at  the  time 
the  vessel  was  purchased  or  soon  thereafter,  the  recommendation 
being  to  make  these  alterations  and  do  the  overhauling  when  the 
opportunity  afforded. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  have  }7ou  obtained  from  these  operations 
in  the  last  year  or  the  last  period  for  which  }mu  have  a statement  ? 

ALASKA  SERVICE,  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Moore.  In  this  memorandum  which  I have  there  is  a com- 
parison of  the  expenditures  and  receipts  in  protecting  the  seal  fisheries 
of  Alaska  from  May  1,  1910,  to  March  10,  1918,  inclusive,  which 
shows  an  annual  net  average  over  expenditures  of  approximated 
$140,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  situation  in  the  fiscal  year  1917? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  actual  value  of  the  seal 
skins  sold  was  $183,886.64 — that  is  what  we  have  actually  turned  in, 
but  it  does  not  show  the  net  operations  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  returns  are  not  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No.  Some  of  the  skins  of  one  year  are  sold  in  another. 
They  do  not  come  down  until  the  following  season. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I know,  but  you  can  not  separate  them,  except  in 
the  year  in  which  they  are  sold;  that  is,  if  you  spend  so  much  in  a 
certain  year  and  receive  so  much.  You  can  not  separate  your 
accounts  in  any  other  way  than  that.  You  may  have  gotten  the 
skins  the  year  before,  but  this  is  the  year  in  which  they  are  sold. 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  were  your  receipts  for  the  year  1917? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  receipts  for  the  year  1917  were  $48,005.46  from 
the  sale  of  1,500  seal  skins;  from  the  sale  of  fox  and  other  skins, 
including  some  additional  seal  skins,  $135,925.85. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  the  expenses  of  the  entire  Alaskan 
service,  including  the  service  here  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  but  I can  furnish  that  information. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Put  it  in  along  with  the  cost  of  the  entire  Alaskan 
service,  so  that  we  can  strike  a balance. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is,  the  Alaskan  service  applicable  to  the  fur  seals  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  all  of  the  Alaskan  service.  Of  course,  we  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  there  is  some  of  the  Alaskan 
service  that  does  not  apply  to  fur  seals. 
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Mr.  Moore.  And  the  Government  gets  an  additional  revenue  from 
some  of  that  other  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Moore.  Which  is  applied,  however,  to  the  Alaska  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  schools  and  roads  in  zUaska.  That  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately $240,000  or  $250,000  a year.  That  is  accumulated  principally 
from  the  case  tax  on  salmon. 

Mr.  Mondell  Then,  perhaps,  it  is  all  right  to  apply,  as  you  sug- 
gested, the  expenditures  of  the  Alaskan  service  connected  directly  or 
indirectly,  including  the  proper  proportion  of  overhead  expenses,  to 
these  Pribilof  Island  activities,  because  that  is  really  what  we  are 
talking  about. 

Mi\  Moore.  That  information  can  be  supplied. 

Mr.  Johannes.  In  connection  with  those  figures,  I would' like  to 
say  that  they  are  the  net  receipts;  we  have  deducted  all  the  expenses 
of  the  sales,  and  that  is  the  amount  actually  turned  into  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Air.  Mondell.  What  is  your  anticipation  for  the  coming  season  in 
connection  with  these  activities  ? 

Air.  AIoore.  We  expect  that  the  yield  from  the  sealskins  during  the 
coming  season  will  be  approximately  $750,000. 

Air.  AIondell.  And  how  about  fox  skins  ? Will  they  run  about  as 
in  the  past  ? 

All’.  Moore.  They  will  run  about  as  in  the  past,  but  possibly  they 
may  be  a little  less,  as  we  think  there  is  a possibility  of  a slight  cur- 
tailment in  the  take  of  fox  skins  on  one  of  the  islands.  A comparison 
of  expenses  on  the  islands,  one  year  with  another,  is  not  an  altogether 
fair  way  in  which  to  estimate  the  matter,  on  account  of  the  very 
greatly  increased  cost  of  all  commodities.  We  have  to  take  up  to 
the  islands  supplies  for  the  entire  support  of  325  or  more  persons, 
and  the  increase  in  the  price  of  commodities  this  year  as  compared 
with  last  year  is  going  to  make  a very  material  difference. 

Mi.  Mondell.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  entirely  fair  com- 
parison, assuming  that  we  are  carrying  on  a purely  commercial 
enterprise,  in  which  event  we  would  have  to  meet  the  increased  costs 
and  cover  them,  so  far  as  we  could,  with  increased  returns,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  we  are  not  carrying  this  on  primarily  as  a commercial 
enterprise — and  I am  not  asking  for  these  figures  with  that  thought — 
still  there  is  the  element  of  commercial  activity  in  it  and  it  is,  I think, 
useful  and  valuable  to  know  the  facts  from  that  side. 

Air.  AIoore.  A comparison  of  the  xeceipts  with  the  expenditures  in 
any  given  year  is  perfectly  legitimate;  I did  not  mean  to  question 
that,  but  a comparison  of  the  expenditures  for  specific  purposes  last 
year  with  those  for  this  year,  or  this  year  with  next  year,  would  not 
be  altogether  fair. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  that  is  undoubtedly  true  in  Alaska  as  well 
as  anywhere  else. 

Air.  Howard.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  in  connection  with  this  particular  item  ? 

Air.  Moore.  No. 
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Statement  of  revenue  and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  the  fiscal 

year  1917. 


Revenue: 

440  fox  skins,  gross  value $20,  527.  00 

Cash  discount  and  expenses  of  sale,  etc. . . 2,  433.  54 

$18,093.46 


5,400  fur-seal  skins,  gross  value: 

September,  1916  (1,900  skins) 74,  530. 00 

January,  1917  (2,000  skins) 93,678.00 

April,  1917  (1,500  skins) 68,  540.  50 


Total 236,748.50 

• Shipment  and  preparation  of  skins, 

expense  of  sale,  and  cash  discount. . 70,  955. 32 

165,  793. 18 


$183,  886.  64 

Expenses: 

Ordinary  field  expenses  of  fur-seal  service 65,  562.  63 

Salaries  of  field  force 13,  700. 00 

Fair  proprortion  of  expenses  at  Washington  office 4,  560. 00 

83,  822.  63 


Net  revenue 100,  064. 01 


TROUT  HATCHERY,  BERKSHIRE,  MASS. 

Mr.  Howard.  Then  we  will  go  to  the  next  item,  “For  increasing 
the  hatching  and  rearing  facilities,  including  the  construction  and 
repair  of  ponds,  improvements  to  water  supply,  and  for  equipment, 
$5,000.  ” 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  a plant  that  we  acquired  several  years  ago  as 
a gift,  a plant  containing  all  told  about  135  acres  of  land,  certain 
buildings,  pond  equipment,  and  a small  hatchery.  It  is  advanta- 
geously located,  with  a wonderful  water  supply  from  three  sources. 
We  have  a good  spring,  an  artesian  well  supply  and  water  from  a 
small  river  or  large  creek,  all  of  which  are  available  for  fish  culture. 
Now,  it  is  our  purpose,  in  asking  for  this  appropriation,  to  use  the 
money  in  increasing  the  facilities  there,  not  only  as  they  apply  to 
trout  culture  but  to  establish  some  ponds  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
reservation,  so  as  to  utilize  the  water  from  the  stream  in  pond  culture 
f basses;  we  also  wish  to  repair  some  of  the  old  ponds,  which  are 
now  utilized  for  trout  culture  but  which,  in  the  five  or  six  years 
preceding  our  acquisition  of  the  plant,  have  more  or  less  deteriorated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  actual  need  and  demand  in  this  locality  for 
the  additional  fish  that  you  propose  to  propagate  through  the  im- 
provements asked  for? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a very  keen  demand  for  fish  in  that 
region. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  was  not  a superfluous  institution  that  you 
took  over? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  it  was  a valuable  acquisition  from  purely  practi- 
cal considerations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  not  a white  elephant,  even  though  you  are 
proposing  to  spend  $5,000  immediately  for  the  improvement  of  what 
you  say  is  already  a splendid  water  supply  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  By  no  means.  The  water  supply  is  there  and  we  want 
to  make  the  water  available;  it  is  already  available  in  part  in  some  of 
the  ponds.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a white  elephant;  it  is  a station  which 
I believe  will  eventually  develop  into  a very  important  factor  in  our 
operations  in  New  England. 
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ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT.,  STATION. 

PURCHASE  OF  LAND. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  station:  For 
the  establishment  of  an  auxiliary  station  on  Lake  Champlain,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  land,  construction  of  buildings,  and  for  equip- 
ment, for  $5,000. ” 

Mr.  Moore.  For  a number  of  years  we  have  been  carrying  on  pike 
perch  work  at  Swanton,  in  Vermont,  which  is  a subsidiary  or  auxiliary 
station  of  the  St.  Johnsbury  station.  We  have  had  difficulties  with 
the  water  supply  there  and,  moreover,  the  station,  which  was  a mere 
shed  or  shack,  was  located  at  a considerable  distance  frqm  the 
fishing  and  spawning  grounds.  We  have  recently  shifted  our  opera- 
tions to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  5 or  6 miles  away,  where  we  have 
a piece  of  land  which  is  located  in  the  very  best  fishing  region  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  we  wish  now  to  make  final  acquisition  of  that  land. 
We  have  been  leasing  it,  and  we  are  carrying  on  our  work  in  sheds, 
but  we  wish  to  purchase  the  land  now  and  put  up  some  buildings, 
which  will  cost  about  $3,000  for  construction;  the  land  can  be  ob- 
tained for  about  $2,000 — 3 acres  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  there  be  any  serious  loss  or  disadvantage 
should  we  conclude  to  wait  a year  or  so  for  this  improvement? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a very  good  reason  for  asking  for 
this  at  this  time.  This  region  is  becoming  a summer  resort  and  a 
number  of  the  resorters,  as  they  call  them  up  there,  have  recently 
come  into  our  immediate  neighborhood,  and  the  chances  are  that 
unless  we  acquire  this  property  very  soon  we  will  not  be  able  to  get 
hold  of  it  at  all  and  we  will  lose  an  opportunity  to  locate  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  land  do  you  propose  to  buy? 

Mr.  Moore.  About  3 acres.  We  have  taken  there  as  many 
as  400,000,000  eggs  in  one  season,  but  we  could  not  handle  them, 
and  disposed  of  them  as  best  we  could  with  the  facilities  we  had. 

WOODS  HOLE  (mass.)  STATION. 

CONSTRUCTION,  REMOVAL,  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  BUILDING. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “Woods  Hole  (Mass.)  Station:  For 
the  construction  of  a brick  engine  and  boiler  house  and  for  expenses 
of  moving  and  installing  boilers  and  machinery,  connecting  same 
with  the  several  buildings,  removing  old  buildings,  and  for  equip- 
ment for  handling  coal  and  ashes,  $18,600.” 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  the  Secretary’s  project.  The  Secretary  made 
a very  careful  and  painstaking  inspection  of  the  WToods  Hole  station 
last  summer,  and  it  was  on  his  initiative  and  under  his  instructions 
that  this  item  was  inserted.  The  present  power  plant  at  Woods 
Hole  is  about  35  years  old  and  is  now  in  a bad  state  of  repair,  in  fact, 
it  is  dilapidated,  and  it  would  require  practically  rebuilding  to  put 
it  in  proper  condition.  The  plant,  moreover,  is  located  right  between 
our  two  main  buildings  and  for  that  reason  is  objectionable  as  afire 
risk;  we  do  not  care  to  have  a power  plant  in  that  particular  location. 
There  is  another  serious  objection  to  it  for  operating  reasons,  namely, 
that  it  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  hatchery  opposite  to  our  coal  bin 
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and  we  have  to  wheel  our  coal  practically  around  a very  large  build- 
ing in  order  to  get  it  into  the  fireroom.  It  was  very*  badly  located  in 
the  first  place;  however,  we  are  not  responsible  for  that.  But  as 
the  necessity  has  arisen,  either  for  practically  rebuilding  the  present 
plant  or  the  erection  of  a new  one,  we  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  put  a new  structure  on  some  land  which  has  been 
made  by  filling;  it  is  an  accretion  to  our  original  property  and  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  coal  supply  and  also  in  proximity  to  the 
area  which  we  wish  to  reclaim  by  further  filling  with  the  cinders 
which  will  come  from  the  combustion  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  this  expenditure  in  any  way  increase  the  output 
of  your  hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  I can  not  say  that  it  will  actually  increase  the 
output  of  the  hatchery,  but  it  will  increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
we  can  operate  it.  We  are  operating  it  pretty  well  up  to  capacity, 
as  it  is  a plant  that  is  run  in  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  as  a hatchery 
and  used  during  the  summer  as  a laboratory  and  as  the  headquarters 
for  our  marine  investigations  on  the  coast  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Howard.  Is  this  one  of  your  most  important  stations  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is;  and  it  is  our  most  elaborate  station.  It  is  the 
first  station  that  we  put  up,  and  for  some  years  was  practically  the 
headquarters  of  the  bureau. 

Mi*.  Mondell.  Last  year  you  had  evidently  given  up  all  hope  of 
securing  boilers  for  the  time  being,  having  asked  for  them  before  and 
having  been  denied,  and  you  asked  for  $5,000  for  overhauling, 
refitting,  repairing,  and  refurnishing  the  hatchery  laboratory,  resi- 
dence, and  other  buildings.  The  $18,600  for  which  you  are  asking 
now  is  a sort  of  combination  of  your  former  request  for  new  boilers, 
and  the  request  of  last  year  for  this  refitting  and  refurnishing — is 
that  true  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I do  not  think  that  this  proposal  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  boilers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I thought  you  said  it  did. 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  the  purpose  is  the  construction  of  a brick  engine 
and  boiler  house,  although  there  will  be  some  expenditure  for  moving 
and  installing  the  machinery  which  we  already  have,  and  undoubtedly 
repairs  to  that  machinery  will  be  necessary,  and  the  plans  will  require 
some  rearrangement  of  the  piping  system,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
system  to  the  changed  location. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  are  asking  $2,500  for  moving  and  installing  the 
machinery  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  urgent  is  this  and  what  would  happen  if  we 
deferred  this  improvement  another  year? 

Mr.  Moore.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  upper  part  of  the  building 
is  in  such  bad  shape  that  it  is  liable  to  collapse,  and  Woods  Hole  is  a 
very  stormy  region.  I went  over  the  building  about  three  years 
ago  and  I found  that  it  was  in  a very  dilapidated  condition,  especially 
in  the  upper  stories,  the  lower  part  of  it  being  brick,  but  the  upper 
part  is  frame.  It  is  a rather  tall  structure,  which  is  open  to  the  sweep 
of  the  winds,  which  are  quite  violent  on  that  coast,  and  if  it  collapses 
at  any  time  while  we  are  in  operation  there  it  means  the  loss  of  a good 
part  of  our  season’s  product. 
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WYTHEVILLE,  VA.,  STATION. 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENTS,  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “Wytheville,  Va.,  station:  For 
general  improvements,  including  the  construction  and  repair  of 
buildings  and  ponds,  improvement  to  water  supply,  and  for  equip- 
ment, $20,000.”  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  amount  and  what  is 
the  condition  of  the  station? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  conditions  are  these:  That  the  hatchery  was 
acquired  from  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1896,  after  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  had  operated  it  for  a number  of  years  under  some  sort  of 
a cooperative  arrangement.  I think  the  United  States  got.  posses- 
sion of  the  property  on  the  payment  of  some  such  nominal  sum  as 
$100;  it  was  practically  a donation  from  the  State.  The  original 
appropriation  made  for  additions  and  improvements  to  the  property 
was  about  $10,000,  and  subsequent  appropriations  were,  $2,000  in 
1904,  $5,000  in  1906,  and  $2,500  in  1900,  all  for  construction  and 
repair  of  buildings,  ponds,  and  the  water  system.  There  have  been, 
I believe,  no  appropriations  since  1900.  The  buildings  are  in  bad 
shape.  The  present  hatchery  building  was  put  up  in  1884  and  is 
falling  to  pieces;  the  nursery  building,  in  wThich  we  rear  fish,  was 
erected  in  1886  and  is  in  practically  the  same  condition. 

The  original  cost  of  the  two  buildings  was  approximately  $1,100. 
We  also  want  to  install  a new  pipe  line  from  one  of  the  sources  of 
water  supply,  as  the  terra-cotta  pipe  through  which  the  supply  is 
now  brought  is  in  a very  weak  condition,  broken  in  many  places, 
and  does  not  hold  under  the  pressure  of  the  head  of  water  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  and  it  is  liable  to  collapse  at  any  moment;  in  that  case, 
the  hatchery  and  the  rearing  ponds  would  be  left  without  water, 
with  results  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  state.  Furthermore,  the 
intake  to  this  water  supply  is  not  on  the  bureau’s  property  and  we 
wish  to  acquire  a right  of  way,  by  purchase,  for  that  pipe  line  and 
intake. 

Mr.  Howard.  Can  you  do  that  for  $500  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  has  so  been  stated  by  the  superintendent. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  have  an  estimate  here  of  $950,  which  is  included 
in  this  lump  sum  of  $20,000,  for  electric  lights  for  buildings  and 
grounds.  Is  that  absolutely  necessary? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but 

Mr.  Howard  (interposing).  Do  you  do  any  work  at  night  in  your 
hatchery  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  it  is  necessary  to  do  a great  deal  of  work  at  night; 
it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  stay  with  these  fish  night  and  day. 
We  light  that  building  now  with  kerosene  lamps,  which  are  unsatis- 
factory, in  the  first  place,  as  illuminants,  and  in  the  second  place, 
are  fire  risks  that  we  think  should  be  eliminated  in  the  new  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  current  readily  obtainable  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  we  can  get  current  from  Wytheville. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  for  $950  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  sum  is  for  installing  the  lights,  wiring  the  build- 
ings, and  putting  some  lights  around  the  ponds. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  is  that  pipe  line  for  which  you  propose  to 
spend  $7, 000? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  pipe  line  is  approximately  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  as  I recall  it;  the  entire  pipe  line  would  have  a length  of  3,172 
feet.  A part  of  that  pipe  will  be  14-inch  and  a part  8-inch;  we  will 
carry  the  14-inch  pipe  well  down  on  to  the  property  and  it  will  then 
be  split  up  into  smaller  pipes  for  supplying  the  several  parts  of  the 
plant. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  pipe  is  under  pressure,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  propose  to  renew  it  with  terra  cotta  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  we  will  put  cast-iron  pipe  in. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  biding  cast-iron  pipe  at  a time  when  it  is 
very  much,  higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

Mr.  Moore.  Unfortunately  that  is  the  way  with  everything  we 
have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  Wytheville  could  wait  so  far  as  pipe  is  concerned 
it  would  be  a very  excellent  thing. 

Mr.  Moore.  Wytheville  has  been  waiting  for  a long  while,  and  the 
result  is  that  this  terra-cotta  pipe  is  in  such  condition  now  that  it  is 
liable  to  give  way  at  any  moment,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  the 
interest  of  economy  to  put  in  that  pipe,  although  we  may  have  to 
pay  a little  more  for  it  at  this  time,  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  great  damage  done  by  the  present  pipes  giving  way. 

Mr.  Mondel.  It  is  not  a question  ot  a little  more,  hut  it  is  very 
much  more.  Can  you  not  restore  this  with  a good  terra-cotta  pipe 
with  cement  joints  ? 

Mi\  Moore.  We  have  found  terra-cotta  pipe  to  be  unsatisfactory 
for  our  use. 

Mi’.  Mondell.  It  is  perfectly  fine  if  it  is  not  under  heavy  pressure. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  the  trouble,  it  can  not  carry  the  pressure;  we 
use  terra-cotta  pipe  for  our  drain  pipes  where  there  is  no  pressure, 
but  where  there  is  a head  terra  cotta  is  very  risky  material  to  use, 
whether  you  have  well-cemented  joints  or  not. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  could  use  terra-cotta  pipe  if  you  were  getting 
your  water  supply  by  gravity,  but  you  can  not  do  it  where  you  are 
getting  it  by  pressure? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  it  is  bad  engineering. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  the  nursery  building? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  is  our  proposal  to  reconstruct  the  nursery  building. 
The  present  nursery  building  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  hatchery, 
and,  perhaps,  worse. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  most  important  of  the  items  there  is  the  pipe  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  I think  so. 

YES  BAY,  ALASKA,  FISH  HATCHERY. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is  “Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  fish  hatchery; 
For  improvements  to  the  station,  including  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings  and  improvement  to  water  supply,  $25,000.” 

Mr.  Moore.  The  Yes  Bay  hatchery  is  one  of  the  most  important 
that  we  have  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  is  engaged  in  the  hatching 
of  salmon.  It  was  constructed  in  1905  and  cost  $25,000.  We  have 
been  operating  it  constantly  since  then.  During  the  past  season 
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we  collected  there  72,000,000  salmon  eggs,  which  is  just  about  double 
the  capacity  of  the  hatchery;  we  could  only  accommodate  40,000,000 
fry  and  the  consequence  was  that  we  had  to  liberate  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  fry  immediately  after  they  were  hatched,  at  a period 
when  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  nearly  everything  in  the  waters ; they 
are  preyed  on  by  birds  and  by  fishes,  and  the  loss  is  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  exactly  what  you  said  last  year.  If  you 
can  not  take  care  of  that  number  why  do  you  gather  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Well,  we  think  there  are  some  returns  from  them. 
The  eggs  were  there;  we  could  take  care  of  40,000,000  properly  and 
we  could  take  care  of  the  balance  for  a short  time,  and  instead  of 
running  the  risk  of  having  a very  large  proportion  of  them  unfertil- 
ized under  natural  conditions  we  collected  them,  impregnated  them, 
and  carried  them  along  to  the  hatching  period  and  then  immedi- 
ately dumped  them  into  the  water.  We  think  there  was  something 
gained  by  it,  but  we  wish  to  do  much  better  than  that.  We  wish  to 
carry  all  of  those  eggs;  if  it  is  a good  thing  to  rear  40,000,000  of  them 
we  think  it  is  a very  good  plan  to  carry  all  of  them  up  to  the  stage 
where  they  can  be  liberated  with  a better  chance  of  their  survival. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  actual  loss  in  your  present 
practice  there  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  an  actual  loss  in  the  practice  of  planting  eggs 
immediately  after  they  are  hatched  and  before  the  yolk  sack  is 
absorbed;  there  is  no  doubt  about  it;  there  is  a very  distinct  gain  in 
carrying  those  fry  up  to  the  period  where  the  yolk  sack  is  absorbed, 
when  the  little  fish  are  able  to  swim  and  to  feed  for  themselves.  So 
long  as  they  are  carrying  the  yolk  sack  they  he  helplessly  on  the  bot- 
tom and  they  are  incapable  of  feeding;  they  are  simply  vegetating 
on  this  stored  up  yolk  and  they  have  practically  no  powers  of  loco- 
motion except  a feeble  wiggle,  which  really  does  not  do  more  than  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  other  fish. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  most  important  improvement  there — 
your  new  hatchery  building,  your  repairs  to  old  hatchery  buildings, 
or  your  improvements  to  water  supply,  or  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  water  supply  is  the  important  thing  because  that 
is  something  that  it  all  depends  on.  We  are  carrying  our  water  there 
in  a flume  about  2,800  feet  long;  that  was  renewed  a number  of  years 
ago  by  building  a new  flume  inside  the  old  one,  but  the  thing  is 
beyond  repair  now  and  must  be  reconstructed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  had  the  improvements  to  your  water  supply 
and  your  repairs  to  the  old  hatchery  building,  could  you  save  the 
balance  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No.  sir;  we  would  still  be  limited  to  our  capacity  of 
40,000,000.  The  limitation  on  the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  the  size  of 
the  buildings  there. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  make  any  repairs  to  this  hatchery  out  of 
your  general  maintenance  fund  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  made  every  year. 

Mr.  Howard.  But  these  are  beyond  the  point  where  the  mainte- 
nance fund  will  be  sufficient,  if  distributed  over  them,  to  maintain 
them  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  got  beyond  that  point  at  this  hatchery. 
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SALMON  HATCHERIES DEPLETION  OF  SALMON. 

Mr.  Howard.  In  connection  with  these  salmon  hatcheries,  there 
is  one  question  that  I would  like  to  get  in  the  record:  Is  there  any 
appreciable,  I might  say.  depreciation  in  the  supply  of  salmon  in  the 
rivers  now  from  that  of  former  years,  or  is  the  run  smaller? 

Mr.  Moore.  There  is  a decided  depletion  in  some  streams.  There 
has  been  a very  great  falling  off  in  the  Frazer  River,  and  in  the  part 
of  Puget  Sound  which  the  fish  entering  the  Frazer  River  traverse  on 
their  way  from  the  sea.  Last  year  the  pack  of  salmon  was  about 
one-fourth  of  what  it  was  four  years  ago.  You  will  recall  that  this 
particular  salmon  has  a four-year  life  cycle,  and  there  is  a particularly 
heavy  run  every  fourth  year.  That  is  why  I am  comparing  the  catch 
of  last  year  with  the  catch  of  four  years  prior  to  that.  There  has  been 
a decrease,  also,  in  the  Sacramento.  In  the  Columbia  River,  on  the 
contrary,  where  we  have  been  carrying  on  very  effective  and  extensive 
hatching  operations,  and  where  the  State  of  Oregon  has  lent  consider- 
able assistance,  the  supply  is  very  well  maintained.  In  fact,  some 
persons  say  that  it  is  increasing,  but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  I first  came  down  here  to  Congress  there  was 
a bill  pending  proposing  to  allow  private  parties  to  establish  hatch- 
eries on  the  Pacific  coast  to  hatch  salmon,  and  then,  depen  ding  on 
this  four-year  cycle  as  the  basis  of  the  operation,  to  have  a monopoly 
of  taking  the  fish  that  returned.  That  would  not  have  been  a very 
wise  provision  of  law,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  No,  sir;  but  it  would  have  been  a very  nice  thing  for 
the  person  who  was  granted  that  privilege.  They  would  not  only 
have  the  catch  from  their  hatcheries,  but  from  all  the  natural  increase. 

Mr.  Howard.  What  steps  for  the  protection  of  the  salmon  industry 
in  those  rivers  where  the  supply  is  becoming  depleted  by  being  taken 
by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries?  Are  they  limiting  the  take? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  are  closing  some  streams.  Our  jurisdiction  in 
such  matters  is  restricted  to  Alaska  waters,  and  we  have  closed  some 
streams  in  Alaska,  and  we  are  considering  the  closing  of  others.  We 
have  made  an  effort  to  restrict  the  character  of  the  fishing  in  still 
other  places,  and  are  taking  various  measures.  In  the  States,  the 
State  governments  have  control,  and  some  of  them  have  passed  some 
very  excellent  measures,  usually  after  consultation  or  conference 
with  us  and  with  our  approval.  There  was  recently  signed  by  the 
President  a bill  ratifying  the  joint  control  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
Columbia  River  by  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  they 
have  practically  entered  into  a treaty  with  one  another,  which  fixes 
their  regulations  at  present  in  force,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  modi- 
fied by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  two  States. 

ALASKA  FISH-CULTURAL  STATION  AT  YES  BAY  AND  AFOGNAK, 
MOTOR  LAUNCHES. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  purchase  or  construction  of 
two  motor  launches  for  use  at  the  fish-cultural  station  at  Yes  Bay 
and  Afognak,  Alaska,  810,000.” 

Mr.  Moore.  We  withdraw  that  item. 
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ALASKA  FUR  SEAL  ISLANDS,  WOODEN  POWER  LIGHTER. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  the  purchase  or  construction 
ot  a wooden  power  lighter  for  use  at  the  Pribilof  Islands,  .$20,000.” 

Mr.  Moore.  This  is  another  item  in  which  the  Secretary  is  partic- 
ularly interested  and  he  asked  me  to  read  to  the  committee  and  have 
entered  of  record  this  extract  from  his  annual  report: 

NEED  OF  A POWER  BARGE  FOR  THE  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS. 

A power  derrick  barge  is  greatly  needed  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  for  use  in  loading 
and  unloading  vessels,  in  transporting  supplies  between  the  islands  and,  if  necessary, 
to  make  trips  as  far  as  Unalaska,  a distance  of  250  miles.  There  are  occasions  when  it 
is  necessary  to  transport  a number  of  natives  or  workmen,  agents  and  officers  of  the 
bureau  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands  or  between  either  or  both  of  them  and 
Unalaska.  A vessel  of  this  type  could  perform  this  service  at  much  less  expense  than 
is  possible  with  the  larger  steamers  now  occasionally  used  when  available  for  the 
purpose,  and  would  save  many  delays  that  now  necessarily  occur  in  waiting  for  ves- 
sels. There  is  at  present  no  Way  of  getting  from  one  island  to  the  other  or  to  the 
nearest  port  save  when  a Coast  Guard  or  other  Government  vessel  happens  to  be  on 
hand.  Much  important  work  is  delayed  on  this  account  and  all  the  evils  exist  that 
are  normally  incident  to  the  entire  absence  of  means  of  transportation  under  control 
of  the  Government  officers  stationed  at  the  islands. 

The  proposed  power  barge  should  be  about  75  feet  long,  18  feet  broad,  with  an  in- 
ternal-combustion engine  of  about  120  horsepower,  capable  of  carrying,  say,  25  tons 
of  cargo  and  a small  number  of  persons,  with  a crew  of  four  or  perhaps  five  men.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  barge  or  tender  is  $20,000.  The  vessel  would  more  than  pay  for 
its  cost  and  maintenance  in  the  saving  of  time  of  the  large  vessels  which  now  have  to 
be  loaded  and  unloaded  at  small  native  posts.  An  estimate  for  the  above-named 
amount  will  be  submitted  to  Congress. 

The  weather  conditions  at  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  very  bad,  and 
it  frequently  happens  that  a vessel  with  a cargo  has  to  lie  there  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  weather  is  such  as  to  permit  the  landing  of 
the  cargo  by  means  of  the  small  boats,  or  the  native  skin  boats, 
which  are  now  available.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  the 
conditions  that  a barge  like  this  would  save  a great  deal  of  time  for 
the  transport  vessels.  It  would  enable  them  to  economize  in  time 
and  in  fuel,  and,  furthermore,  it  would  enable  the  transport  of  our 
agents  between  the  islands,  which  is  frequently  a matter  of  consider- 
able importance.  We  have  to  ship  men  from  one  island  to  the  other 
at  the  time  the  seals  censuses  are  taken,  as  it  requires  additional  men 
on  the  island  at  that  particular  season,  and  also  when  the  killing  is 
going  on.  There  have  been  times  when  we  could  not  do  that.  We 
have  depended  on  the  Coast  Guard  Service,  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Service  has  been  extremely  obliging  and  courteous,  but  they  have 
conditions  confronting  them,  too,  and  they  can  not  always  accede  to 
our  requests. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  I understand  that  your  supply  ship  can  not 
come  up  alongside  the  island,  but  has  to  stand  off? 

Mr.  Moore.  It  has  to  stand  off,  and  the  cargo  is  conveyed  from 
the  ship  to  the  shore  and  back  again  by  lighter.  We  are  going  to 
have  cargoes  valued  at  $700,000  or  $800,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  nothing  now  for  lighterage  except  the 
native  skin  boats  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  some  other  small  boats  up  there — large  whale- 
boats. Recently,  I think,  they  had  a large  whaleboat  built  at  each 
island. 
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Mr.  Howard.  About  20  feet  long? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  larger  than  that.  I do  not  know  their  exact 
dimensions,  but  I suppose  they  are  30  feet  long.  They  are  pulling 
boats. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  pulled  by  oars  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  takes  quite  a long  time,  does  it  not? 

Mi*.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  it  takes  quite  a long  time,  and  the  natives 
work  like  slaves  unloading  the  boats  under  those  conditions.  Some- 
times they  will  be  able  to  work  for  only  an  hour  or  two  when  they 
will  become  covered  over  with  the  icy  spray  and  have  to  go  on  board 
the  large  vessel  and  thaw  out.  They  have  to  work  in  one-hour, 
one-hour-and-a-half,  or  two-hour  shifts,  and  we  want  to  prevent 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  want  to  make  it  possible  to  load  and  unload 
vessels  in  some  efficient  way. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  next  item  is,  “For  the  construction  and  repair 
of  buildings,  improvement  to  water  supply,  $15,000.”  This  covers 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George  Islands. 

Mr.  Moore.  The  native  houses  upon  the  islands,  or  most  of  them, 
were  constructed  35  or  40  years  ago.  Most  of  them  consist  of  two 
rooms  with  a lean-to  or,  sometimes,  two  lean-tos.  They  have  been 
gradually  falling  into  a state  of  bad  repair,  and  some  of  those  little 
buildings  accommodate  large  families.  One  of  them  accommodates 
a family  in  which  there  are  11  children,  or  13  persons  in  all  in  one  of 
those  little  dilapidated  huts.  We  have  been  trying  gradually  to 
improve  the  living  and  social  conditions  on  the  islands,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  to  eradicate  disease  and  to  prevent  immorality 
from  overcrowding  we  are  desirous  of  constructing  some  more  new 
dwellings.  I think  there  were  five  of  those  houses  provided  for  last 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  been  constructed  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  constructed.  We  got  some 
cut-to-order  houses  which  cost  about  $700  a piece. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  sort  of  houses  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  cut  to  order.  The  material  is  all  cut  ready 
to  put  up,  and  the  pieces  numbered. 

Mr.  Howard.  They  are  Aladdin  houses  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  They  are  something  of  that  same  type.  Our  estimate 
is  that  they  will  cost  about  $800  apiece  this  year.  We  want  some- 
thing of  the  same  type. 
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Thursday,  April  11,  1918. 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  S.  W.  STRATTON,  DIRECTOR. 

TESTING  OF  LARGE  SCALES. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is  for  the  testing  of  large  scales. 
The  estimate  is  $40,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Of  railroad  master  scales,  we  have  testecf  30;  of 
railroad  track  scales  we  have  tested  219;  and  of  industrial  scales 
we  have  tested  250.  The  industrial  scales  tested  have  been  mostly 
in  connection  with  uslyj  yards,  supply  depots,  etc.  Out  of  this  lot 
of  scales  tested  we  have  found  that  60  per  cent  had  greater  errors 
than  the  tolerance  that  they  have  all  agreed  to.  The  accepted 
tolerance  in  these  scales  is  200  pounds  in  100,000  pounds,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a scale  which  is  property  built  and  property  installed 
should  not  reach  that  degree  of  sensibility,  and  we  think  that  the 
railroad  companies  agree  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  These  are  all  master  scales  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  except  those  for  the  Government 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Each  railroad  maintains  several  of  these  scales, 
and  quite  a number  of  the  larger  industrial  concerns,  or  most  of  the 
industrial  concerns,  maintain  master  scales.  The  industrial  flat 
scales  that  we  have  tested  in  the  Government  service  are  not  master 
scales. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  money  have  you  spent  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  have  spent  it  at  a monthly  pro  rata  rate  that 
will  take  us  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  spend  all  that  you  get  in  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  difficult  to  come  within  the  allotment. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  you  about  $80  to  test  a scale  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  the  actual  cost,  but  I pre- 
sume it  would  cost  that  if  we  took  the  whole  thing  into  account.  If 
you  took  into  account  the  overhead  and  everything,  I presume  it 
would  cost  fully  that.  An  arrangement  has  recently  been  made 
whereby  the  railroads  are  to  transport  these  test  cars  free.  The 
Director  General  of  Railroads  has  taken  the  matter  up  and  is  going 
to  insist  that  the  railroads  supervise  their  scales  themselves,  which 
will  involve  the  use  of  our  test  cars.  A good  deal  of  this  work  is  in 
connection  with  testing  the  test  cars  of  the  railroads.  Each  railroad 
is  supposed  to  maintain  a test  car.  Some  of  them  do  that,  and 
others  are  coming  to  it,  and  the  States  are  beginning  to  maintain 
their  test  cars  also. 

Mr.  Howard.  Did  not  the  railroad  companies  make  an  agreement 
with  you  that  if  you  would  test  scales  for  them  they  would  transport 
your  test  cars  free  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  We  only  test  their  master  scales  free,  and 
such  other  of  their  more  important  scales  as  lie  directly  on  the  route  in 
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transporting  our  test  cars  from  one  place  to  another.  However,  it 
has  been  mostly  confined  to  master  scales,  or  practically  so. 

Mr.  Howard.  Are  the  railroads  making  any  charge  against  you 
now  under  the  existing  circumstances? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No;  we  have  not  made  any  charge  for  the  testing 
of  those  scales  up  to  date,  because  it  has  been  largely  done  at  the 
request  of  the  State  officials.  It  has  been  a sort  of  survey  of  the 
conditions. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  States  have  established  these  test 
scales  or  cars  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I have  not  the  most  recent  data,  but  I should  say 
that  five  or  six  of  them  have,  and  perhaps  half  a dozen  or  a dozen 
of  the  leading  railroad  companies  have  established  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Does  every  State  maintain  some  sort  of  master 
scale  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  being  done  toward  bringing  that  about? 

Mr.  Stratton.  In  many  States  there  is  apparently  nothing  being 
done. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  go  into  the  State  at  the  request  of  the  State 
sealer,  and  make  somewhat  of  a survey  and  look  over  the  conditions. 
Then  the  State  official  usually  takes  it  up,  and  we  endeavor  to  bring 
about 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  have  not  been  very  successful 
in  bringing  it  about,  if  there  are  only  five  that  have  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  There  were  none  when  we  began.  Of  course,  I 
am  simply  guessing  at  that,  but  I will  put  a statement  of  the  exact 
number  of  States  in  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  you  find  more  scales  incorrect  than  correct  by 
these  tests? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Sixty  per  cent  are  found  to  be  incorrect,  and  the 
worst  part  of  it  is  that  they  are  not  properly  designed;  that  is  to  say, 
the  scale  is  simply  bought  and  put  in  place,  and  they  go  on  using  it 
as  long  as  it  will  work.  They  pay  no  attention  to  it  as  long  as  it 
functions.  We  have  found  them  off  as  much  as  5,000  or  6,000 
pounds  in  the  total  loads  carried. 

The  Chairman.  Either  way? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  either  way.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of 
actual  defrauding  in  the  scales  of  the  railroads,  although  there  are 
a few  cases.  We  did  run  across  some  cases,  but  it  was  largely  due 
to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  knowing  whether  the  scale  w'as  right  or 
wrong.  At  first  the  railroads  resented  it  somewhat,  but  when  they 
see  the  conditions,  there  is  no  more  of  that.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  railroads  ought  to  pay  for  the  testing.  I think  it  can  be 
done  through  the  Director  General  of  Railroads.  We  have  always 
paid  our  transporation  up  until  recently.  It  has  been  ruled  that  we 
can  accept  transportation  in  return  for  testing.  Now,  whether  that 
is  fair  compensation  or  not,  I can  not  say.  Up  to  the  present  time 
our  work  has  been  largely  that  of  looking  into  the  conditions,  or 
educational  work,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  wonderful. results. 
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FIREPROOF  WING  TO  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  a fireproof  wing  to  the  electrical 
laboratory  at  a cost  of  $150,000,  as  set  out  in  House  Document  No.  953. 

Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a very  large  amount  of 
heavy  electrical  work  coming  in  in  the  way  of  testing  electrical  trans- 
formers and  electrical  machinery  for  the  Government,  and  we  would 
like  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  up  a small  building  at  the  north  end  of 
the  electrical  laboratory  for  the  work  in  connection  with  electrical 
transformers,  high-tension  apparatus,  machinery,  etc.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  coming  in  in  connection  with  long-distance  power 
transmission,  and  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  transformers  and 
things  of  that  sort.  This  additional  building  would  care  for  that 
heavy  electrical  work.  Our  present  electrical  building  is  a laboratory, 
and  we  use  a portion  of  the  basement  and  a little  building  built  at 
the  north  end  of  it  for  this  heavy  work,  but  those  facilities  are  entirely 
inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Did  not  the  President  give  you  some  money  out 
of  his  fund  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  for  this  particular  work.  He  gave  us  money 
for  a laboratory  for  the  standardizing,  investigation,  and  testing  of 
materials.  I will  be  glad  to  go  into  that.  I think  it  comes  in  con- 
nection with  the  next  item.  We  need  this  particular  item,  and  we 
need  it  very  badly. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a rather  expensive  time  to  be  building. 

Mr.  Stratton.  It  is,  and  that  is  what  troubles  me.  It  is  all  a 
matter  of  judgment.  In  ordinary  times  I believe  I could  build  that 
wing  for  $100,000. 

GROUND  FOR  DEPOT  FOR  STORAGE  OF  TEST  CARS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  securing  ground  for,  and 
the  erection  of,  a depot  for  storage  of  test  cars  and  other  Government 
property,  including  repair  shop  for  test  cars,  and  equipment,  $30,000/ ' 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  would  like  to  get  a bit  of  land  somewhere  near 
a railroad  track  in  the  city  where  we  can  bring  these  test  cars  in  and 
have  a place  for  the  master  scale  there,  and  also  provide  a place  for 
our  big  test  weights  and  testing  equipment,  so  as  to  have  them  in 
shape.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  doing  this  at  the  navy 
yard.  We  have  been  doing  that  for  the  last  few  years,  but  the  navy 
yard  has  a need  for  all  of  its  facilities.  It  has  been  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience  to  them.  Of  course,  the  cars  had  to  stay  outside,  and 
there  has  been  no  way  of  covering  them;  what  repairing  the  Navy 
has  done  has  been  at  serious  inconvenience  to  their  own  work,  and 
is  entirely  out  of  the  question  now.  This  would  be  a small  building 
about  40  by  75  feet,  one  story  high,  costing,  perhaps,  $15,000.  It 
would  have  to  be  fireproof.  The  balance  of  that  amount  would  go 
for  cranes,  equipment,  and  facilities  for  taking  care  of  the  cars. 
The  site  would  not  cost  to  exceed  $3,000,  and  it  could  be  anywhere 
within  reach  of  switching  facilities. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  things  should  not 
be  housed  somewhere  on  some  railroad  property  that  we  are  now 
operating  ? 
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Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir.  If  we  have  any  property  that  is  available 
anywhere  near  a railroad  it  would  answer  the  purpose.  There  is 
another  point  that  I should  bring  out  there,  and  that  is  that  with  the 
little  building  and  the  master  scale  and  other  equipment  that  we  must 
have  in  there,  the  railroads  could  bring  their  own  cars  here.  Cars 
could  be  brought  to  the  scales  instead  of  our  carrying  the  scales  to 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  where  you  would  put  this 
depot  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  looked  into  certain  areas  over  beyond  Union 
Station,  and  there  are  several  places  that  can  be  secured,  but  we  have 
no  options  or.no  particular  lot  in  view. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  railroad  facilities  at  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Not  as  yet.  We  hope  to  make  an  arrangement  for 
bringing  materials  or  some  of  our  materials  over  the  Chevy  Chase  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  the  street  car  line? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir,  the  street  car  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  near  are  you  to  a railroad  line? 

Mr.  Stratton.  We  are  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  near- 
est point.  Tne  nearest  point  is  Bethesda,  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
branch  road  leading  by  Chevy  Chase  Lake  to  Georgetown.  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  we  ought  to  get  a little  piece  of  ground  out  there, 
and  I think  probably  the  Government  will  some  day  for  a coal  sta- 
tion, so  as  to  have  its  coal  shipped  in  at  some  place  and  distributed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why,  instead  of  spending  this 
money  now,  you  should  not  plan  to  get  a railroad  track  into  your 
grounds,  and  then  put  up  a building  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  I wish  we  could.  Nothing  would  please  me  better. 
It  could  come  in  from  the  west  without  going  through  any  very  valu- 
able property. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TESTING  MACHINE. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $25,000  toward  the  construction 
of  a testing  machine,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  $250,000. 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  item  may  be  omitted. 

SITE  FOR  STRUCTURAL  AND  ENGINEERING  TESTING  LABORATORIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  purchase  by  condemnation 
or  otherwise,  of  a suitable  site,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  for  the  location  of  the  structural  and  engineering  test- 
ing laboratories  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  to  be  available  until 
expended,  $50,000.” 

Mr.  Stratton.  That  item  can  now  be  omitted. 

ERECTION  OF  FIREPROOF  BUILDING  FOR  TESTING  LABORATORIES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  the  erection  of  a suitable 
fireproof  building,  at  the  site  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
for  the  testing  laboratory  for  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  contract  for 
which  is  hereby  authorized  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $250,000,  to  be 
53713—18 57 
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available  until  expended,  125,000.”  Did  the  President  give  you 
money  for  this  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  a building  which  will  include  this  work  as 
well  as  other  testing. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  did  he  give  you  for  this  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  He  gave  $600,000  for  the  building;  but  it  is  a very 
much  larger  building  than  the  one  first  planned,  and  is  to  be  utilized 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  war  materials  and  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  }mu  ever  asked  us  for  was  $250,000,  and 
it  appears  that  you  never  made  out  a case  strong  enough  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Stratton.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  if  we  had  been  at  war, 
or  had  known  at  the  time  the  estimate  was  submitted  what  we 
know  now,  we  would  have  submitted  a much  larger  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  land  out  of  the  $600,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  No,  sir;  the  land  was  additional.  We  bought  a 
piece  of  land  which  I can  show  you  on  the  map. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  for  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  The  President  gave  it  at  the  same  time  he  provided 
for  the  building. 

ADDITIONAL  LAND. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  submitted  in  House  Document  No.  864 
a request  for  $50,000  for  land  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir.  This  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  previous  appropriations  for  the  strips  between  the  bureau  and 
Van  Ness  Street  on  the  north  and  Tilden  Street  on  the  south  could 
not  be  purchased  for  the  sum  specified.  We  desire  to  add  to  these  a 
small  piece  to  the  west  of  the  bureau,  consisting  of  one  and  four- 
tenths  acres,  making  6.5  acres,  at  $32,000  additional  to  the  $25,000 
available.  There  is  a small  piece  of  approximately  one  acre  at  the 
entrance  of  Pierce  Mill  Road,  between  the  bureau’s  present  site  and 
Connecticut  Avenue,  which  is  desired  at  a cost  of  $18,000. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  dated  February  7, 
with  a drawing  and  memorandum,  it  was  stated  that  you  could  get 
that  portion  of  the  tract  that  you  have  just  mentioned,  which  would 
include  to  the  north  all  of  the  Pierce  Mill  Road,  for  $12,000  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Yes,  sir;  and  I believe  that  portion  could  be  pur- 
chased for  that  money,  including  the  entire  width  of  Pierce  Mill 
Road  through  it  but  not  the  portion  south  of  the  road. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  we  buy  Pierce  Mill  Road,  which  is 
not  owned  by  the  people,  at  least  it  is  owned  subject  to  the  easement 
of  a road  ? 

Mr.  Stratton.  Only  in  case  it  is  determined  that  Pierce  Mill  Road 
belongs  to  the  Chevy  Chase  Land  Co.,  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
donated  Van  Ness  Street.  That  is  a legal  question  which  should  be 
settled  before  we  purchase  that  plat. 

Plat  K entire:  Beginning  for  the  same  at  the  intersection  of  the 
west  line  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  the  south  line  of  Van  Ness  Street 
(60  feet  wide),  and  running  thence  west  along  said  line  of  Van  Ness 
Street  to  intersect  the  prolongation  of  the  east  line  of  the  present  site 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  about  240  feet;  thence  south  along  said 
east  line  and  the  prolongation  thereof,  160  feet;  thence  east  and  par- 
allel with  Van  Ness  Street  to  the  east  boundary  line  of  the  parcel  of 
land  taxed  and  assessed  as  parcel  44/26;  thence  northerly  along  the 
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west  line  of  said  parcel  44/26  to  the  west  line  of  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue; and  thence  northerly  along  the  west  line  of  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue to  Van  Ness  Street,  and  the  place  of  beginning;  containing 
about  1 acre  of  land,  more  or  less. 

Plat  K,  portion  between  Van  Ness  Street  and  south  side  of  Pierce 
Mill  II o ad:  Beginning  for  the  same  at  the  intersection  of  the  west 
line  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  the  south  line  of  Van  Ness  Street 
(60  feet  wide)  and  running  thence  west  along  said  line  of  Van  Ness 
Street  to  intersect  the  prolongation  of  the  east  line  of  the  present  site 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  about  240  feet;  thence  south  along  said 
east  line  to  the  south  side  of  Pierce  Mill  Road;  thence  easterly  along 
said  road  to  the  west  line  of  Connecticut  Avenue  and  thence  northerly 
along  the  west  line  of  Connecticut  Avenue  to  Van  Ness  Street  and 
the  place  of  beginning;  containing  about  27,000  square  feet  of  land, 
more  or  less. 

Plats  A and  B,  west  of  present  site  south  of  Pierce  Mill  Road:  Be- 
ginning for  the  same  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  site  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  running  thence  south  32°  44'  10"  west 
along  the  west  line  of  said  present  site  about  400  feet  to  the  most 
southerly  point  of  the  parcel  of  land  taxed  and  assessed  as  parcel 
44/14;  thence  northerly  along  the  westerly  line  of  said  parcel  44/14 
to  the  center  line  of  Pierce  Mill  Road  about  440  feet;  thence  easterly 
along  the  center  line  of  said  road  about  330  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning; containing  1.4  acres  of  land,  more  or  less. 


Thursday,  April  11,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  JOHANNES,  DISBURSING  CLERK 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE. 

PRINTING. 

Mr.  Howard.  For  printing  for  the  Department  of  Commerce  you 
are  asking  $425,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$400,000. 

Mr.  Johannes.  The  $25,000  increase  was  added,  in  the  first  place, 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  printing  that  we  anticipated  in  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  Since  this  estimate  was 
submitted,  our  estimate  is  that  the  paper  alone  for  our  printing  for 
1919  will  cost  $60,000  more  than  we  estimated;  so  that  the  chances 
are  that  unless  we  cut  our  printing  down  very  materially  there  will 
most  likely  be  a deficiency,  in  addition  to  that,  the  increased 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  due  to  the  war,  have  led  to 
certain  by-products  in  the  way  of  results  of  investigations  which  will 
be  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  industries,  and  which  will  increase 
the  amount  that  we  figured  on  for  that  bureau  very  materially.  For 
that  reason  you  should  allow  the  amount  of  $425,000  and  not  reduce 
it  to  what  we  had  last  year.  We  will  also  have  to  take  care  of  a great 
deal  of  printing  for  the  preliminary  work  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  of  your  printing  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  year  ? 
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Mr.  Johannes.  Our  printing  appropriation  for  the  current  year  is 
about  $15,000  behind.  I mean  that  we  spent  $15,000  more  up  to 
the  1st  of  April  than  we  did  last  year  for  the  same  period.  But  that 
does  not  really  represent  a true  picture  of  the  situation,  because  the 
Government  Printing  Office  has  a lot  of  our  work  that  it  is  not  get- 
ting out  on  account  of  the  war,  and  we  will  probably  be  very  much 
behind  with  our  printing  output.  For  that  reason,  we  may  have  some 
little  money  left  over  this  year.  That  will  not  be  our  fault,  but  it 
will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Printing  Office  has  not  been  able  to 
do  the  work. 

I have  a statement  showing  how  the  estimate  is  made  up.  It 
shows  the  amount  that  we  have  spent  each  year  from  1913  on,  with  the 
average  expenditures  for  those  years. 

Mr.  Howard.  You  may  put  that  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Expenditures  for  printing  and  binding  for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  by  bureaus,  offices,  and  services  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1913-1917,  average 
expenditures  for  the  five-year  period,  suballotments  for  1918,  and  estimates  for  1919. 
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3 Of  this  amount  $6,728.06  covers  printing  for  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  which  the  Department’s  allotment  was  reimbursed  from  other  appro- 
priations. 
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Thursday,  April  18,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CLARENCE  S.  RIDLEY,  IN  CHARGE, 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  AND  WASH- 
INGTON MONUMENT. 

TIDAL  BASIN  BATHING  BEACH. 

[See  p.  601.] 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  when  you  were  last  before  the  com- 
mittee, we  asked  you  to  make  a further  study  and  inquiry  as  to 
the  cost  of  this  proposed  bathing  beach,  having  in  mind  some  sug- 
gestions made  looking  to  the  providing  of  a roof,  floor,  and  such  walls 
as  would  be,  perhaps,  more  permanent  and  more  attractive  than  the 
proposed  wooden  lattice  work. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  advise  the  committee  along 
that  line  now  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  had  an  estimate  made  for  the 
putting  on  of  a roof  over  the  whole  thing  and  changing  the  walls  to 
hollow  tile  or  stucco,  and  putting  in  a solid  floor  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  building,  leaving  the  slatted  floors  only  around  where  the 
showers  are,  and  that  will  cost  $8,000  in  addition  to  what  we  have 
already  asked  for. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  total  estimate  now,  along  the  lines 
indicated,  would  be  how  much  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  $68,000. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  you  have  received 

Col.  Ridley  (interposing).  $35,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  $33,000  additional? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  such  language  as  would  change  the  limit  of 
cost  and  ratify  the  expenditures  that  will  be  made  out  of  the  funds 
heretofore  provided  for  this  purpose  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  and  I can  furnish  a copy  of  that  language. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

For  completing  the  bathhouse  and  bathing  beach  on  the  shore  of  the  Tidal  Basin 
in  Potomac  Park,  as  provided  for  iu  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  twelfth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  $33,000,  to  be  immediately  available:  Provided, 
That  the  limit  of  cost  of  such  construction  shall  be  $68,000:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  appropriation  made  herein  for  this  work  shall  be  available  for  payment  of 
obligations  incurred  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  and  which  are  properly  chargeable 
to  such  appropriation. 

unveiling  of  grant  memorial. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  estimate  asking  for  the 
reappropriation  of  $5,000  in  connection  with  the  unveiling  and 
dedication  of  the  memorial  to  Gen.  Grant. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  in  hopes  that  this  monument  would  be 
finished  by  now.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  delay  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  delay  is  caused  by  the  sculptor  who  is  still 
working  on  the  central  equestrian  figure,  and  he  has  promised  that 
he  will  finish  it  this  summer. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  sculptor  well  enough  to  go  on  with  this 
work  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir;  and  not  only  on  that,  but  on  two  panels 
that  go  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure.  Those  panels  he  expects 
to  complete  by  the  1st  of  September.  Now,  as  to  when  the  unveiling 
will  take  place,  I do  not  know  yet,  because  we  want  to  see  the  figure 
in  place  before  we  make  any  plans. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  plan  which  has 
caused  this  delay? 

Col.  Ridley.  No,  sir;  not  that  I know  of.  I do  not  know  of  any 
change  whatever.  Considering  the  work  that  he  has  done  on  this 
memorial,  I think  the  time  taken  is  not  so  great  as  people  who  do  not 
know  the  details  might  think,  because  those  who  know  about  such 
things  say  that  the  time  spent  on  it  is  well  worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  but  the  time  has  been  greatly  in 
excess  of  his  own  estimate,  as  well  as  that  of  the  engineer. 

Col.  Ridley.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  not  an  engineer,  but  is  an  artist,  and 
artists  can  not  estimate  how  they  will  work  at  any  time  in  the  future — 
or  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  years  has  been  spent  on  this  Grant 
Memorial  ? 

Col.  Ridley.  The  contract  was  made  in  1903,  15  years  ago. 


Monday,  April  15,  1918. 

MILITARY  POSTS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  CHARLES  P.  DALY,  LIEUT.  COL.  J.  Q.  A. 
BRETT,  LIEUT.  COL.  CHARLES  D.  HARTMAN,  OF  THE  QUAR- 
TERMASTER CORPS,  AND  LIEUT.  COL.  CLAUDE  E.  BRIO- 
HAM,  AND  CAPT.  RICHARD  F.  COX,  OF  THE  COAST  ARTIL- 
LERY CORPS. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  ENLARGEMENT. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  the  construction  and  enlargement  at  military  posts”  of  such  buildings  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  necessary,  including  the  installation  therein 
of  plumbing  and  of  heating  and  lighting  apparatus ; but  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  construction  of  buildings  at  Coast  Artillery  posts, 
nor  for  the  establishment  of  any  disciplinary  barracks,  $3,271,069. 

FORT  BLISS  (el  PASO,  TEX.) — BARRACK  FOR  SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Col.  Daly.  The  first  item  is  $52,500  for  the  construction  of  a bar- 
rack for  a field  company,  Signal  Corps,  at  Fort  Bliss.  This  estimate 
covers  four  sets  of  officers’  quarters,  one  captain  and  three  lieutenants, 
nine  sets  of  noncommissioned  officers’  quarters;  barracks  for  87  en- 
listed men;  stables  for  119  animals;  sheds  for  housing  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  company,  about  one-half  as  many  as  required  for  a battery 
of  Field  Artillery.  This  organization  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort 
Bliss  and  there  are  no  permanent  accommodations  there  for  the  com- 
pany. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a post  is  Fort  Bliss  now?  What 
accommodations  are  there  and  what  troops  are  stationed  there  ? 

Mr.  Gillett:  Where  is  Fort  Bliss? 

Col.  Daly.  At  El  Paso,  Tex.  Fort  Bliss  is  a regimental  post. 
There  are  accommodations  there  now  for  44  officers;  14  noncommis- 
sioned officers;  and  1,200  men.  The  troops  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Bliss  are — 


Officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 

Staff  corps  and  noncommissioned  staff 

28 

Hospital  Corps,  base  2 

163 

Signal  Corps 

« 

10 

Recruit  Detachment,  Medical  Corps 

9 

Quartermaster  Corps 

2 

69 

Fifth  Cavalry 

56 

1,613 

30 

Detachment  Medical  Department  attached 

5 

Veterinary  Corps  attached 

2 

6 

Detachment  Ordnance  Department  attached 

6 

Pack  trains  1,  2,  3,  Quartermaster  Corps 

36 

Cavalry  detached  officers  list 

3 

National  Army 

4 

Cavalry  Reserve  Corps 

15 

Casuals 

3 

225 

Total 

118 

2,167 

The  Fort  Bliss  return  does  not  show  any  organizations  other  than  the  above  on  the 
military  reserve. 

Col.  Brett.  There  is  a very  large  camp  right  outside  of  the  post  at 
Fort  Bliss. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  would  raise  the  question  as  to  why  these 

Sle  could  not  be  quartered  in  that  camp  just  outside  the  fort 
out  putting  permanent  buildings  in  the  fort.  I think  we  ought 
to  be  supplied  with  a statement  of  the  accommodations  in  the  fort 
proper  and  the  accommodations  that  are  in  this  camp  which  adjoins 
the  fort  and  what  reason,  if  any,  exists  for  this  work  at  this  time. 

I find  in  a statement  made  to  the  committee  last  year  that  at  that 
time  there  were  barrack  accommodations  for  868  men  and  44  officers 
and  14  noncommissioned  officers;  and  stable  accommodations  for 
784  horses;  and  that  one  regiment  of  Cavalry  was  stationed  there 
and  that  the  barrack  buildings  were  in  good  condition. 

Col.  Daly.  The  accommodations  reported  there  are  barely  suffi- 
cient for  a regiment  of  Cavalry.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a regiment 
at  the  present  strength.  The  quartermaster  at  Fort  Bliss  reports  as 
follows  on  conditions  there  and  at  the  camp  on  the  reservation: 

Housing  accommodations,  Fort  Bliss,  41  officers,  1,535  enlisted  men,  1,745  horses, 
which  leaves  deficiency  of  quarters  for  52  officers,  305  enlisted  men,  and  300  horses.  We 
have  as  high  as  14  officers  occupying  one  set  of  quarters  on  this  post  account  shortage 
of  quarters;  over  300  enlisted  men  this  post  under  canvas  and  in  temporary  shacks, 
account  no  quarters  available  on  post  ; about  300  animals  in  corral,  account  insufficient 
stable  room.  Temporary  housing  accommodations  in  camps  adjacent  to  Fort  Bliss 
for  394  officers,  840  enlisted  men,  and  3,884  horses,  which  is  deficiency  in  accommoda- 
tions 9,913  enlisted  men,  these  men  being  practically  all  under  canvas.  Approxi- 
mately 2,800  horses  in  the  field  without  shelter,  account  insufficient  stable  room. 
Practically  all  mess  halls  in  camps  adjacent  to  this  post  are  in  such  condition  that  cost 
of  putting  them  in  satisfactory  condition  would  equal  if  not  exceed  cost  of  building 
new  ones.  Practically  all  temporary  officers’  quarters,  as  well  as  approximately  50 
per  cent  of  other  temporary  buildings,  have  been  built  of  scrap  and  short-cut  lumber, 
and  as  result  they  are  of  flimsy  construction ; many  of  them  patched  with  condemned 
canvas  to  keep  out  sand,  which  causes  great  inconvenience  to  occupants;  account 
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many  sand  storms  prevalent  in  this  vicinity  practically  impossible  to  keep  them  clean ; 
many  of  the  temporary  mess  shacks  so  situated  that  is  quite  a problem  to  keep  poised 
account  sand  storms  and  high  winds.  Practically  all  these  temporary  buildings  are 
in  such  condition  that  it  is  thought  extensive  repairs  will  soon  be  necessary  to  even 
continue  them  in  service  under  present  circumstances,  and  they  will  not  then  be,  as 
all  of  them  should  be,  replaced  by  new  structures  and  in  great  many  cases  new  satis- 
factory. as  it  is  thought  that  most  structures  would  be  placed  in  different  locations 
account  sand.  Temporary  buildings  in  their  present  condition  constitute  grave  dire 
menace  and  sanitary  situation  considered  unsatisfactory. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  is  there,  if  any  exists,  why  we  should 
not  put  up  temporary  buildings  in  connection  with  the  camp  to  take 
care  of  this  present  situation;  and  if  so,  what  it  would  cost?  Then 
there  might  not  be  accommodations  there,  but  accommodations  20 
miles  away.  Somebody  ought  to  work  out  this  proposition  instead 
of  just  spending  money  blindly. 

Col.  Daly.  The  cost  of  a temporary  building  to  accommodate  a 
field  company  of  the  Signal  Corps  is  estimated  at  $30,000.  The 
policy  of  the  department  is  to  have  a field  company  of  the  Signal 
Corps  assigned  as  a part  of  the  permanent  garrison  at  Fort  Bliss. 
Under  these  conditions  a temporary  building  would  hardly  meet  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item,  Colonel  ? 

FOR  JOINING  QUARTERMASTER  STOREHOUSES. 

Col.  Daly.  $36,000  for  Fort  Bliss  for  joining  two  quartermaster 
storehouses  together  with  the  object  of  getting  sufficient  storage 
space  for  a regimental  post.  I think  this  is  necessary  if  they  are 
going  to  continue  the  post.  The  present  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary storehouses  are  about  146  feet  apart.  There  is  not  sufficient 
space  in  the  two  storehouses  to  store  all  of  the  supplies  necessary  for 
a regimental  post,  and  by  connecting  the  two  buildings  and  making 
them  one  long  storehouse,  we  will  get  sufficient  space. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  to  be  a regimental 
post  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir  ; it  is  a regimental  post  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  to  be  continued  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I can  not  state  that  positively,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
being  located  where  it  is,  the  chances  are  it  will  be  retained  as  a 
regimental  post. 

The  Chairman.  The  chances  are  if  it  is  to  be  retained  at  all,  it 
will  be  made  very  much  larger. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  being  so,  do  you  not  think  the  question 
of  permanent  building  there  ought  to  await  some  final  determination  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes:  I do. 

COLUMBUS  BARRACKS,  OHIO. 

The  next  item  is  for  Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  $65,000  for  the 
construction  of  a barrack  building.  The  present  capacity  at  Columbus 
for  recruits  is  only  1 ,000  men  and  is  not  sufficient  to  properly  shelter 
and  observe  health  conditions.  This  number  is  frequently  exceeded 
and  has  been  as  high  as  1,400.  The  building  requested  is  to  take 
care  of  that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a camp  near  Columbus? 
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Col.  Daly.  Not  close  to  Columbus.  There  is  a camp  sd  Chilli- 
cothe. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  stationed  at  Columbus  now? 

Col.  Daly.  About  1,000  recruits. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  building  is  it  proposed  to  put  up 
there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  A permanent  brick  building. 

The  Chairman.  How  soon  do  you  expect  to  be  able  to  get  it  ? 

Col.  Daly.  They  will  probably  get  it  before  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  not  much  sooner. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  meanwhile,  what  are  they  going  to  do  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I suppose  they  will  operate  under  the  same  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  proposed  construction  of  this  building. 

Col.  Brett.  The  Adjutant  General  reports  that  they  are  getting 
about  700  recruits  a day,  and  they  have  to  have  a depot  to'  send 
them  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  true;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  have  to  have  this  depot  to  send  them  to. 

Col.  Brett.  There  are  only  a few  depots.  There  is  one  at  Jefferson 
Barracks,  one  at  Fort  Slocum 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  that  is  purely  a matter  of  or- 
ganization. There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  only  a few. 

Col.  Brett.  No;  but  you  see  some  are  military  posts  and  others 
are  recruit  depots. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  that  is  purely  the  red  tape 
of  your  office.  We  are  not  interested  in  that.  You  can  change  that 
and  readjust  it  any  hour  you  wake  up  to  the  business  situation.  Now 
I can  say  of  my  own  knowledge  that  there  are  any  number  of  camps 
where  you  are  not  fully  using  the  accommodations  you  have. 

Col.  Brett.  Yes;  they  are  not  being  used  to  the  full. 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  going  to  be  our  difficulty  at  this  hearing  in 
connection  with  all  these  items  that  are  in  here  which  have  to  do 
with  additional  construction  at  the  posts,  the  absence  of  a definite 
policy  as  to  whether  these  buildings  are  needed  or  what  is  going  to 
be  done. 

The  Chairman.  In  determining  what  this  building  is  to  cost,  you 
simply  make  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  what  it  generally  costs  to  put 
up  a building  of  this  size  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  construction  division  figures  the  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  figured  them  with  any  knowledge  of 
the  locality  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  With  a knowledge  of  the  locality  and  the  price  of 
materials. 

The  Chairman.  But  nothing  beyond  that?  They  have  no  actual 
knowledge  of  where  the  particular  building  is  going  and  what  has  to 

be  done  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  It  is  the  general  policy  to  take  the  cost  of  buildings 
that  have  been  formerly  constructed  in  that  same  post.  We  have 
records  of  those  in  our  office. 

Col.  Daly.  You  will  have  to  go  further  than  that  if  there  has  not 
been  any  recent  construction,  because  prices  have  changed  materially. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  as  I understand  it,  what  you  practically  do 
is  to  figure  what  it  has  cost  to  build  a building  of  the  same  size  at 
this  same  time  and  assume  that  that  is  what  it  will  cost  at  Columbus 
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or  Kalamazoo  or  some  other  place  unless  there  is  something  special 
that  causes  you  to  change  your  judgment  about  it. 

Col.  Brett.  I think  the  Cantonment  Division  has  the  prices  of 
materials  that  enter  into  the  construction  of  these  buildings  at  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
topography  of  the  ground,  for  instance,  whether  there  has  to  be  a lot 
of  cutting  away  or  filling  or  walks  or  sewerage  or  what  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  building. 

Col.  Hartman.  We  have  our  reports  coming  in  from  the  post 
engineer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I was  trying  to  get  at.  Does  he 
make  an  estimate  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  He  makes  the  original  estimate  and  we  check  it 
from  our  topographic  map  of  the  post  and  our  records  of  the  posts. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  what  is  your  next  item  ? 

FORT  DOUGLAS  BARRACKS,  UTAH. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  item  is  Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  145,000,  for  the 
construction  of  a barrack  for  100  men  for  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
machine  gun  platoon,  and  regimental  detachment.  These  men  are 
now  being  quartered  in  old  buildings.  The  purpose  of  this  estimate 
is  to  replace  the  old  building  and  give  them  a new  building. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Because  the  old  building  is  claimed  to  be  not  sanitary 
and  unsafe. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  out  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  At  Fort  Douglas? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a regimental  post.  I have  not  the  strength  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  using  it  for  training  purposes  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  There  is  a detention  camp  at  present  in  con- 
junction with  Fort  Douglas. 

The  Chairman.  The  report  we  have  on  this  place  is  that  you  have 
two  double  brick  barracks  and  a band  barracks  built  in  1909  in  good 
condition;  that  the  other  buildings  are  old  and  in  condition  poor. 
You  have  one  regiment  of  Infantry  ordinarily  there.  You  say  it  is 
now  a detention  camp  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  For  German  prisoners? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  do  with  those  prisoners — anything  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Not  much  that  I know  of,  just  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  fix  up  their  accommodations  for  them? 

Col.  Brett.  They  are  interned  people,  mostly. 

FORT  ETHAN  ALLEN,  VT. 

'DRILL  HALL. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  item  is  Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Yt.,  $75,000  for 
the  construction  of  a Cavalry  drill  hall.  There  is  only  one  small 
riding  hall  at  this  post.  This  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  training 
and  exercise  of  15  organizations.  It  is  a regimental  post. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  want  this  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  we  wrote  a letter  to  The  Adjutant  General  on 
November  24  in  connection  with  this  estimate  and  asked  him, 
before  submitting  the  estimate,  as  to  whether  it  was  likely  a full 
regiment  of  Cavalry  would  be  stationed  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen  during 
1919,  and  he  replied  that  so  far  as  can  be  foreseen  the  garrison  at 
Fort  Ethan  Allen  will  not  be  reduced  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  did  he  say  whether  he  thought  this  was  a 
good  time  to  be  building  permanent  Cavalry  drill  halls  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  who  did?  Who  sent  in  an  estimate  of  this 
kind  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  post,  with  these  remarks: 

The  outdoor  season,  May  1 to  December  1,  is  taken  up  with  target  practice,  joint 
camps  of  instruction,  and  the  training  of  man  and  horse  in  the  riding  hall  in  winter 
is  of  special  importance.  Owing  to  long  Arctic  winters  it  is  impossible  to  properly 
instruct  Cavalry  regiments  during  winter  months;  or  to  keep  animals  in  proper  con- 
dition of  health,  on  account  of  insufficient  riding  hall  space.  Present  building  was 
built  in  1895  and  planned  for  squadron  and  is  insufficient  for  a regiment. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  suggest  that  it  might  be  sensible  to  put 
that  Cavalry  regiment  somewhere  else? 

Col.  Daly.  No. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  fort  used  for  training  purposes? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  it  is  a regimental  post;  it  is  the  same  as  any  other 
post  and  is  not  used  especially  for  training  purposes,  but  troops  are 
trained  constantly  with  the  regiment  on  duty  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  inquiry  was  whether  we  were  simply  retaining 
a regiment  of  Cavalry  there  continuously  or  using  it  for  the  purpose 
of  training  for  service  abroad? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a permanent  Cavalry  post  and  a regiment  is  sup- 
ported there. 

JEFFERSON  BARRACKS. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  next  is  Jefferson  Barracks,  $40,194,  for  the  construction  of  18 
family  apartment  buildings  for  married  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Daly.  The  post  authorities  state  that  82  married  men  of  the 
permanent  party  have  been  living  off  the  reservation  and  renting 
quarters  at  their  own  expense,  as  against  26  quartered  at  the  post. 
The  value  of  the  depot  in  turning  out  well  set  up,  properly  instructed 
recruits  with  a well-nourished  liking  for  the  service  instead  of  all 
too  easily  developed  prejudices  against  it  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  permanent  party  even  with  the  most 
constant  and  careful  supervision.  The  best  men  here  are  the  married 
ones  and  it  is  believed  that  every  proper  inducement  should  be 
offered  to  the  very  best  enlisted  men  in  the  service. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  mean  translated?  Is  this  differ- 
ent than  any  other  post? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a recruit  station. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  any  different  from  any  other  recruit  station  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  mean  by  calling  attention  to  the 
wonderful  work  they  are  doing  in  getting  the  recruits  to  like  the 
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service,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  taking  them  in  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  under  the  draft  law? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  that  is  the  argument  made  to  support  the  estimate. 

FORT  KEOGH,  MONT. 

CONSTRUCTION  OP  RIDING  HALL. 

The  next  is  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  $52,500,  for  the  construction  of  a 
riding  hall  in  which  to  train  remounts.  That  is  a quartermaster 
proposition,  and  we  can  eliminate  that.  We  do  not  find  that  is 
strictly  necessary  at  this  time. 

STORAGE  PLANT. 

The  next  item  is  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  again,  $37,500.  This  item 
can  be  eliminated,  however,  as  the  situation  at  Fort  Keogh  has  re- 
cently become  so  acute  that  another  storage  plant  of  45,000  bushels 
capacity  and  of  temporary  construction,  similar  to  that  used  at  the 
various  cantonments,  was  authorized  and  is  now  under  construction. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  use  of  Fort  Keogh? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a remount  station;  remounts  are  bought  and 
trained  there,  developed.  We  raise  on  the  reservation  the  greater 
part  of  our  forage  for  those  remounts,  but  we  have  no  proper  place 
for  storing  the  forage.  In  1917  and  1918  we  raised  460,000  pounds 
of  oats,  500  tons  of  alfalfa  hay,  75  tons  of  timothy  hay,  and  400,000 
pounds  of  straw.  We  have  not  yet  fully  developed  the  possibilities 
of  the  reservation  in  supplying  forage. 

FORT  m’dOWELL,  CAL. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMBINED  BARRACK,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS  DETACHMENT,  ETC. 

Col.  Daly.  They  next  is  Fort  McDowell,  Cal.,  recruit  depot, 
$187,500,  for  the  construction  of  combined  barrack  for  Quarter- 
master Corps  detachment,  recruit  company,  and  band. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  many  people? 

Col.  Daly.  Approximately  400. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  barrack  have  cost  in  normal 
times  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  The  item  of  $187,500  for  construction  of  barrack, 
Fort  McDowell  recruit  depot,  Cal.,  is  a reasonable  estimate  under 
present  conditions.  When  the  estimate  was  submitted  last  fall  it 
was  increased  in  anticipation  of  advance  in  cost  of  building. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  present  use  of  this  post  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  a recruit  depot. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Near  what  point  is  it  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  near  San  Francisco. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  reason  why  we  should 
build  it  now?  What  are  they  doing  there  now? 

Col.  Daly.  In  the  east  garrison  the  old  cantonment  barracks 
(condemned)  are  utilized  for  housing  about  400  casuals  when  neces- 
sary and  as  quarters  for  the  band  and  quartermaster  corps.  A 
modern  concrete  barracks,  completed,  except  for  excavation  to  cellar. 

This  does  not  seem  to  be  a very  good  explanation.  Here  is  the 
reason:  It  is  further  believed  that  under  present  conditions  the 
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accommodations  for  troops  will  prove  ample,  but  it  would  seem  that 
better  quarters  than  the  old  cantonment  buildings  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  band,  the  detachment  quartermaster  corps,  and  casuals 
to  and  from  over-sea  stations. 

So  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  urgent  need  for  it. 

FORT  MASON,  CAL. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINE  SHOPS. 

The  next  is  Fort  Mason,  Cal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  }tou  state  the  location  of  each  of  these  posts  ? 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  the  quartermaster 
depot  at  that  place.  The  amount  is  $147,125  for  the  construction  of 
machine  shops.  The  reason  as  given  here  is  that  there  is  stored  at 
this  depot  a very  large  quantity  of  valuable  Government  cable, 
which  is  stored  in  a very  flimsy  and  inflammable  wooden  building. 
This  building  was  moved  from  the  post  at  Fort  Mason  to  its  present 
location,  adjoining  storehouse  C,  which  is  of  concrete,  and  the  cable 
shed  does  not  harmonize  with  the  new  concrete  storehouse  imme- 
diately adjoining.  In  case  of  fire  the  Government  cable  could  not 
be  saved  from  destruction.  This  building  is  also  occupied  by  the 
Signal  Corps  machine  shop,  and  a good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  expe- 
rienced by  the  leaking  of  the  roof  during  a hard  rain,  thus  rendering 
liable  the  rusting  of  valuable  machinery  and  instruments.  The 
property  officer  prepared  the  following  letter  in  connection  with  this 
estimate : 

In  connection  with  letter  from  this  depot  of  November  29,  1916,  there  is  submitted 
herewith  more  detailed  data  as  to  the  necessity  for  new  cable  storage  facilities  at  this 
depot,  and  the  nature  of  equipment  which  it  is  thought  should  be  provided  in  the 
event  a new  cable  storage  building  is  provided.  The  building  now  used  for  cable 
storage  is  an  old  frame,  inflammable  building,  which  was  rebuilt  some  time  ago,  after 
being  moved  from  its  old  location  to  its  position  right  back  of  one  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment storerooms.  The  present  cable  shed  is  liable  to  destruction  by  fire  at  any  time 
and  is  very  unsightly  in  the  immediate  proximity  to  the  new  Government  storehouses. 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  break  into  the  building  also,  the  doors  and  locks  thereto 
being  quite  flimsy.  The  capacity  is  limited  and  will  not  provide  for  future  needs. 
The  shed  is  now  practically  as  full  as  it  can  be,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  provide 
room  for  the  reels  en  route  to  depot  under  Orders  5744,  5748,  and  5754.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  there  is  great  danger  to  those  working  on  the  cable  in  shipping 
same  and  transferring  cable  from  one  reel  to  another,  and  under  the  new  Federal 
workmen’s  compensation  act  the  Government  is  liable  for  any  injury  to  employees. 
There  is  also  the  liability  of  injury  to  reels  and  of  cable  breakage,  it  being  necessary 
to  carry  reels  over  soft  ground  to  the  quartermaster  trucks  or  for  loading  on  cars. 
Lack  of  facilities  for  economical  work,  resulting  in  its  tal  ing  more  time  to  do  cable 
transferring  and  shipping  than  it  would  if  modern  equipment  were  provided.  The 
frame  structure  in  which  the  cable  is  stored  is  also  partially  occupied  by  the  machine 
shop  of  this  depot.  A good  deal  of  trouble  has  been  experienced  in  the  roof  leaking 
in  cases  of  hard  rain,  thus  rendering  machinery  and  instruments  liable  to  injury  and 
deterioration  from  dampness.  It  is  thought  that  space  could  well  be  provided  for  the 
machine  shop  in  a new  ca"  le  building,  with  no  access  to  the  cable  shed  from  the  shop. 

That  is  all  we  have  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  call  it  a machine  shop  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  intended  primarily  as  a storage  place  for  cable  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  that  is  perhaps  an  error. 

The  Chairman.  Or  was  it  considered  a more  inducive  name? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  of  course,  part  of  it  is  made  up  of  shops,  wood- 
working and  carpenter  shops. 
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The  Chairman.  How  big  is  Fort  Mason? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  about  an  infantry  battalion  post,  of  four  companies. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  recall  the  area? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  but  it  is  a very  small  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  What  size  building  are  they  proposing  to  get  for 
this  money  ? 

Col.  Daly.  75  feet  by  100  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a new  estimate  or  an  old  estimate  ? 

Col.  Daly.  This  is  a new  estimate,  and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has 
been  submitted. 

The  Chairman.  I mean,  is  the  estimate  based  on  old  costs  or 
present  costs  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  based  on  costs  of  July  and  August  last. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  knowT  whether  you  can  build  it  for  that 
now  or  not  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  I do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  effort  been  made  to  see  whether  you  could, 
for  the  present,  secure  storage  in  San  Francisco  without  going  to  this 
expense  for  a building  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  other  Government  property  available 
for  this  purpose  without  building  at  this  time?  There  are  a lot  of 
Government  activities  there,  you  know. 

Col.  Daly.  I can  not  say  definitely  that  there  is  anything  available, 
but  I doubt  it.  However,  we  can  look  into  that.  The  following 
information  has  been  obtained: 

The  director  of  storage  states  that  there  is  66,000  square  feet  of  storage  available  at 
Tacoma.  Wash. , and  62,000  square  feet  available  at  Seattle,  Wash.  In  this  connection, 
attention  is  invited  to  the  following  letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to 
the  director  of  storage,  in  regard  to  storage  required  at  San  Francisco: 

“1.  There  is  attached  herewith  a copy  of  memorandum  from  the  Supply  Division  of 
the  Signal  Corps  dealing  with  the  matter  of  storage  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

“2.  Regarding  the  storage,  you  are  advised  as  follows: 

‘‘The  present  Signal  Corps  storage  facilities  at  Fort  Mason  are  taxed  to  the  utmost. 
Under  the  plans  of  this  office,  it  is  desired  to  concentrate  in  one  depot,  in  San  Francisco, 
enough  reserve  supplies  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  three  flying  fields  in  southern 
California,  the  coast  fire-control  material  for  the  Pacific  coast,  the  reserve  supplies  for 
the  Honolulu  and  Manila  depots,  and  a general  reserve  for  emergency  purposes  on  the 
Pacific  coast  or  the  western  Mexican  border.  It  is  believed  that  200.000  square  feet 
will  be  required  for  this  purpose.  The  Haslett  warehouse  seems  to  be  the  nearest, 
proper  sort  of  building  for  our  purposes  and  for  the  activities  contemplated. 

“3.  It  is  requested  that  this  matter  be  approved  in  your  office,  in  order  that  neces- 
sary additional  steps  may  be  taken. 

“By  authority  of  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army. 

“R.  M.  Jones, 

“ Major,  Signal  Corps.” 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  used  by  the  Signal  Corps  for  the  Alaska  cable 
service,  and  some  of  it  also  at  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  capacity  have  you  up  there  for 
storage  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  was  a large  cable  tank  constructed  some  time 
back  at  Tacoma,  on  the  dock  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  keep  the  rest  of  this  up  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  not  of  sufficient  capacity;  that  tank  is  a small 
tank  and  it  is  always  filled;  there  is  just  one  tank  there  on  the  dock 
at  Tacoma. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  handling  that  cable  in  Alaska  for  a 
good  many  years  ? 
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COMBINED  WAREHOUSE  AND  OFFICE. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  is  Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  again,  $468,125,  for 
construction  of  combined  warehouse  and  office.  That  can  come  out. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STABLE  AND  WAGON  SHED. 

The  next  is  Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  again,  $30,450,  for  the  construction 
of  one  stable  and  wagon  shed  for  division  headquarters. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Daly.  The  stable  will  be  needed  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Army  supply  depot  wagons,  carriages,  and  automobiles,  as  well 
as  those  belonging  to  headquarters,  Western  Department,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  require  an  appropriation  of  $30,450  to  construct 
a suitable  building  for  the  purposes  desired.  I think  we  can  cut  that 
out. 

FORT  OGLETHORPE,  GA. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARRACKS,  ETC. 

The  next  item  is  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  $513,000;  for  the  construc- 
tion of  three  squadron  barracks,  $384,000;  headquarters  building, 
$129,000,  for  the  accommodation  of  an  additional  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  item? 

Col.  Daly.  Not  a thing,  sir.  Fort  Oglethorpe  is  already  a regi- 
mental post  and  this,  I presume,  is  in  line  with  the  original  scheme. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  to  furnish  additional  accommodations  or  is 
it  intended  to  take  the  place  of  frame  buildings  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  it  is  to  furnish  additional  accommodations  for  an 
additional  regiment  of  cavalry. 

The  Chairman.  Y/hat  sort  of  buildings  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  buildings  proposed  for  Fort  Oglethorpe  were  to  be 
constructed  of  stucco  on  metal  lath.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  due  to  the  large  number  of  temporary  buildings  pertaining  to 
the  camps  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Oglethorpe,  it  is  believed  that  the 
construction  of  additional  semi-permanent  buildings,  such  as  the  ones 
contemplated  in  this  item,  should  be  deferred.  The  next  is  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  again,  $52,500,  construction  of  one  barrack  for  100  men 
for  field  company  Signal  Corps.  This  item  should  be  deferred. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  submission  of  these  estimates  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  Army  had  definitely  adopted  a plan  for  doubling  the 
capacity  of  Fort  Oglethorpe  as  a permanent  Cavalry  post;  is  that  the 
fact  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  I can  not  say  that  they  had  determined  on  that 
plan;  I do  not  know  that  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I assume  the  submission  of  the  estimate  is  based  on 
some  definite  plan  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It* would  help  the  committee  very  much  in  an  item 
like  this  to  know  if,  after  careful  consideration  of  present  conditions, 
it  was  at  this  time  felt  necessary  to  permanently  increase  that  post 
for  the  care  of  an  additional  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  whether  con- 
ditions were  such  now  as  to  warrant  that  being  done  and  necessitating 
its  being  done. 
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Col.  Brett.  The  national-defense  act  almost  doubled  the  Cavalry, 
increasing  it  from  15  to  25  regiments  and  increasing  a regiment  from 
between  800  and  900  men  to  between  1,300  and  1,400  men,  so  that 
it  really  doubles  the  strength  of  the  Cavalry  in  the  Regular  Army. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  the  committee  is  objecting  so  much 
to  the  presentation  of  estimates  as  they  are  to  the  presentation  of 
them  without  any  basic  reasons.  We  appreciate  that  the  Army  must 
be  sheltered,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  sort  of  consideration  of  the 
basic  principles  on  which  that  is  to  take  place,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  expressed  will  of  Congress,  as  shown  by  the  act  that  was 
passed  and  which  I read  into  the  record  a few  minutes  ago,  and  the 
response  which  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  that. 

Col.  Brett.  You  see,  all  of  these  items  are  for  regular  posts,  and 
the  Army  has  been  increased  from  about  100,000  men  to  over  200,000 
men. 

The  Chairman.  The  Army  has  been  increased  from  100,000  men 
to  over  2,000,000  men. 

Col.  Brett.  I mean  the  Regular  Army. 

PHILADELPHIA  DEPOT,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  is  the  Philadelphia  depot,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$375,000  and  $138,125.  Those  can  come  out. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they  for  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Storehouses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  eliminating  those  because  for  the  time 
being  you  will  be  accommodated  by  the  new  storehouses  that  are 
being  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Col.  Daly.  They  are  spending  a couple  of  million  dollars  atPhila- 
delphia  in  building  additional  warehouses  and  other  buildings,  and 
they  will  all  be  ready  for  occupancy  about  July  1 ; as  a matter  of  fact 
we  are  now  moving  stores  into  some  of  them,  and  there  are  probably 
800,000  feet  of  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  on  the  Girard  estate,  Oregon  Avenue,  and  I can 
not  think  of  the  other  street. 

The  Chairman.  Do  we  own  the  land  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  it  is  city  land. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  simply  loaned  us  this  land  and  we 
are  putting  up  temporary  warehouses  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  being  done  out  of  funds  supplied  to  the 
Quartermaster  Department,  or  out  of  the  appropriation  of  $100,- 
000,000  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  being  done  out  of  the  $100,000,000  carried  in  the 
act  of  March  28,  1918,  for  storage  and  shipping  facilities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  character  of  that 
temporary  construction  ? Is  it  light  construction,  or  fireproof  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  hollow-tile  construction,  with  concrete  floors. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that,  while  it  is  in  the  nature  of  temporary 
construction,  it  is  fireproof  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  equipped  with  a sprinkling  system  so 
that  it  is  pretty  well  protected.  It  is  quite  extensive  construction. 

53713—18 58 
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We  have  probably  600,000  square  feet  and  the  Medical  Department 
about  200,000  square  feet.  We  are  now  occupying  one  of  the 
buildings  about  900  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A little  further  west  in  Pennsylvania  you  are  putting 
up  some  large  storehouses,  are  you  not?  Are  you  not  putting  up 
some  at  Middletown  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Middletown  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh. 

Col.  Daly.  I am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  some  near  Harrisburg. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir,  there  are  some  near  Harrisburg. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  putting  up  some  very  extensive  warehouses 
there,  are  you  not  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  we  propose  to  cut  out  all  of  the  storage  in 
these  estimates  because  of  the  appropriation  of  that  money  for 
storage. 


PLATTSBURG  BARRACKS,  N.  Y. 


The  next  item  is  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  $42,000.  That  is 
for  the  construction  of  barracks  for  a quartermaster  corps  detach- 
ment and  a machine-gun  platoon.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  detach- 
ment is  now  quartered  in  an  old  building  which  was  condemned  in 
1907,  and  it  has  been  maintained  by  using  scraps  of  lumber,  etc.,  on 
hand  at  the  post,  and  no  further  expenditures  are  being  made  upon 
it.  It  is  contemplated  to  construct  a building  to  quarter  this  detach- 
ment and  the  machine-gun  platoon,  the  latter  organization  being 
quartered  in  a stone  building  also  occupied  by  noncommissioned 
officers.  When  this  building  is  vacated  by  the  machine-gun  platoon 
it  is  contemplated  to  make  some  alterations  therein  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  noncommissioned  officers’  quarters,  of  which  there  is 
a shortage  at  this  post. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  up  there  now,  and  why  should  anybody 
be  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  utilizing  this  post  for  any  purpose  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  present  garrison  is  as  follows: 


Officers. 

Enlisted 

men. 

Staff  Corps  and  noncommissioned  staff. . 

1 

3 

8 

3 

2 

26 

1 

1 

Hospital  Corps 

24 

131 

43 

1 

,310 

Company  H,  Twenty-second  Infantrj7 . 

Detachment  Quartermaster  Corps.  

Staff,  First  Battalion  United  States  Guards  

First  Battalion  United  States  Guards  . 

Casual  oiice...  

Casuals  ...  . . 

8 

Total 

45 

517 

PRESIDIO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  CHAPEL  FOR  GARRISONS. 

The  next  item  is  for  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  $37,500  for 
the  construction  of  a chapel  for  the  garrisons  at  Fort  Winfield  Scott 
and  the  Presidio. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  is  that  required  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  post  authorities  state  that  the  chapel  accommo- 
dations at  the  posts  are  inadequate. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  proposed  to  provide  two  chapels  or  one  chapel  ? 

Col.  Brett.  One  for  both  posts. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  a chapel  there  now. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  they  want  another  one? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  not  adequate. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  ? 

FORT  RILEY,  KANS. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  A DRILL  HALL. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  is  Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  $141,125  for  the  con- 
struction of  a drill  hall  for  the  Artillery,  as  recommended  by  the 
post  and  department  authorities. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  present  post  riding  hall  is  normally  used  by  the 
Artillery  and  Cavalry  regiments.  When  the  regular  garrison  re- 
turns the  post  riding  hall  must  be  used  by  both  arms  of  the  service, 
while  it  is  not  large  enough  for  one,  and  the  school  work  must  neces- 
sarily suffer.  Even  now,  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  garrison, 
the  school  needs  another  riding  hall.  With  the  return  of  these 
regiments  another  riding  hall  is  imperative.  The  school  has  reached 
that  stage  in  its  development  where  two  riding  halls  seem  absolutely 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  ride  out  of  doors  there  at  all  ? 

Col.  Daly.  In  the  summer  time,  but  this  is  for  winter  training. 
The  winter  is  very  severe  up  there. 

FORT  ROBINSON,  NEBR. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARRACKS. 

The  next  is  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  $180,000  for  the  construction 
of  four  Cavalry  barracks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  are  you  utilizing  Fort  Robinson 
now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  3 officers  and  12  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Flow  much  reservation  have  you  at  Fort  Robinson  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  reservation  at  Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  contains 
about  36  square  miles,  which  includes  approximately  16  square 
miles  of  wood  and  timber  reservation.  Fort  Robinson  has  a capacity 
of  41  officers,  17  noncommissioned  officers,  and  658  men. 

The  Chairman.  Fort  Robinson  has  barracks  accommodations  for 
658  people,  41  officers’  quarters,  17  noncommissioned  officers’  quar- 
ters, and  stable  accommodations  for  864  horses.  There  were  11 
troops  of  Cavalry  there.  This  report  on  the  buildings  shows,  “ frame, 
adobe,  and  brick — new  buildings,  good  condition;  old  buildings,  fair 
condition.” 

Col.  Daly.  This  estimate  is  apparently  to  replace  the  adobe 
buildings.  Here  is  the  report  upon  it: 
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The  inspection  report  made  by  the  Quartermaster  General  during 
the  year  1913  at  this  post  states: 

I am  of  the  opinion  that  funds  should  be  included  in  the  estimates  for  the  con- 
struction of  barracks  to  replace  the  old  adobe  barracks,  which  are  in  poor  condition, 
rather  than  for  stables. 

The  post  commander  stated: 

Two  double  sets  of  cavalry  barracks:  There  are  at  this  post  now  four  sets  of  modern 
barracks;  the  others  are  old  dilapidated  buildings,  absolutely  unfit  for  occupancy. 
These  buildings  were  built  between  1887  and  1891  and  are  of  a low,  rambing  char- 
acter with  an  ell  attached  for  dining  room  and  kitchen.  As  years  have  passed  on 
and  the  floors  have  worn  out,  new  floors  have  been  put  down  over  the  old  ones.  The 
sanitary  condition  is  bad. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  occupying  Fort  Robinson  at,  its  full 
capacity,  are  you  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  One  year  ago,  when  that  report  I referred  to  was 
made,  it  was  stated  that  the  condition  of  these  buildings  was  good. 
That  was  the  testimony,  or  rather  the  report,  submitted  by  Gen. 
Sharpe  last  January,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of  mine. 

Col.  Brett.  This  statement  says: 

Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  these  buildings  have  been  repaired — that  is,  putting 
patch  on  patch,  and  floor  on  floor — the  germs  of  any  diseases  that  might  have  been 
stored  in  the  floors  are  still  there.  They  are  absolutely  overrun  with  bedbugs,  so 
much  so  that  the  men  prefer  to  sleep  out  of  doors  rather  than  in  the  buildings. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  disputing  what  may  be  the  condition, 
but  I am  asking  you  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  contained  in 
this  report  that  i have  read  from,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Quartermaster  General  last  January  in  response  to  an  inquiry  of 
mine.  If  the  buildings  were  in  a good  condition  last  year,  it  is  a 
pertinent  inquiry  how  they  got  into  the  condition  of  which  you  have 
just  now  read  the  description.  If  they  were  not  in  good  condition 
last  year,  it  is  still  a pertinent  inquiry  why  this  report  was  made 
stating  that  they  were  in  good  condition. 

Col.  Brett.  The  report  says  that  there  are  four  sets  of  barracks 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I read  the  report  covering  both 
types  of  buildings  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  using  Fort  Robinson  or  any  other 
Cavalry  post  in  that  section  to  capacity,  and  the  question  is  are  you 
going  to  do  so  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  ? Will  you  have 
to  have  new  accommodations  during  the  present  emergency  ? 

Col.  Brett.  I think  that  may  be.  Its  use  is  contemplated  on  the 
return  of  the  garrison.  This  seems  to  indicate  that. 

Col.  Daly.  We  do  not  know  that  the  garrison  will  ever  return. 

Col.  Brett.  This  is  predicated  on  being  used  when  the  garrison 
returns. 


FORT  SAM  HOUSTON BARRACKS. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  estimate  is  for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex., 
$60,000,  for  the  construction  of  a barracks  building  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  This  was  asked  for  in  the  1916  esti- 
mates, but  no  appropriation  was  made.  The  Quartermaster  Corps 
organization  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  is  now  quartered  in  vacant  In- 
fantry barracks,  which  buildings  will  be  required  by  the  Cavalry 
upon  their  return  to  their  station  at  the  post.  There  is  no  other 
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building  or  buildings  at  the  post  available  for  barracks  for  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  detachment. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  all  right  now,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  apparently  so,  and  they  probably  will  be  all 
right  for  some  tihie. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

FORT  SHAFTER. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  STORAGE  TANKS  PIPE  LINES.  ETC. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  is  Fort  Shafter,  $42,000. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  Fort  Shafter  ? 

Col.  Daly.  At  Honolulu.  This  estimate  is  for  constructing  storage 
tanks,  pipe  lines,  and  cranes  for  the  reserve  supply  of  gasoline  for  the 
power  plant. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item? 

SCHOOL  FOR  BAKERS  AND  COOKS. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  is  Fort  Shafter  again,  $48,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a school  for  bakers  and  cooks.  This  was  submitted  to 
Congress  in  the  1918  estimates,  but  no  appropriation  was  made. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  training  bakers  and  cooks 
there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  to  supply  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a school  for  bakers  and  cooks 
everywhere  you  have  a few  companies  of  men? 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  one  at  Fort  Filey,  one  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
and  one  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  We  have  five  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  not  teach  bakers  and  cooks  here 
and  send  them  out  there,  as  they  do  to  the  Philippines,  Panama,  and 
anywhere  else? 

Col.  Daly.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  done.  I do  not  know  why  they  established  the  school  in 
Hawaii. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  especially  large  quantity  of  raw  mate- 
rial for  this  sort  of  thing  out  there? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  not  more  than  there  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  established  it,  have  they? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a school  for  bakers  and  cooks  author- 
ized for  that  department. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  ever  get  any  money  for  it? 

Col.  Daly.  They  can  start  a school  for  them  without  having  any 
appropriation.  They  could  do  that  out  of  the  Regular  Army  appro- 
priation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  your  statement  there  slightly  in  error? 
According  to  the  record  of  last  year’s  hearing  Gen.  Sharpe  testified 
as  follows: 

Gen.  Sharpe.  They  have  bakeries,  because  there  is  always  a post  bakery,  and,  of 
course,  every  organization  has  its  own  kitchen;  but,  as  I say,  they  send  these  different 
students  around  to  various  organizations.  We  may  have  20  or  30  different  students 
there. 

Mr.  Borland.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  that:  This  $37,000  is  for  barracks  and 
quarters  for  the  men  who  are  detailed  to  attend  a certain  school? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Borland.  As,  for  instance,  the  school  at  Fort  Riley,  and  certain  men  are 
detailed  from  other  posts  for  four  months  to  attend  that  school? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  In  that  department;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  you  house  them  in  this  building  which  you  are  proposing  now? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes.  This  is  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  you  understand. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  their  actual  instruction  occurs  in  the  jiost  kitchens? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  In  the  various  kitchens  in  the  post. 

Mr.  Borland.  And  at  the  post  bakery? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Borland.  So  you  do  not  have  any  separate  building  which  is  purely  for  the 
cooking  and  baking. of  the  school? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  No.  sir;  except  that  there  are  certain  of  the  students  who  are  right 
in  their  own  kitchens.  There  are  perhaps  30  or  40  men.  and  they  must  have  a mess, 
because  they  mess  right  in  their  own  barracks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  department  ambitious  to  have  its  own  par- 
ticular trained  cooks,  or  cooks  developed  under  its  own  instruction  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir:  they  are  detailed  from  organizations  to  these 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  They  actually  have  a school  there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I think  they  have. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  for  a school  building  or  barracks  for  stu- 
dents ? 

Col.  Daly.  This  is  for  a barracks  for  the  school.  The  following 
statement  appears  in  the  notes: 

The  barracks  of  the  school  are  not  large  enough  to  serve  as  sleeping  quarters  for  the 
students,  and  it  is  necessary  to  hold  recitations  in  squad  rooms. 

The  school  would  be  very  greatly  benefited  by  an  adequate  building  of  permanent 
character  with  the  following  rooms:  Company  office,  room  for  officer  in  charge,  sleep- 
ing rooms  for  the  sergeant  instructors,  dormitory  to  accommodate  at  least  60  students, 
recitation  room,  recreation  room,  basement  underneath  kitchen,  storeroom  for  the 
supply  of  food,  room  to  accommodate  at  least  four  cooks,  room  off  kitchen  for  dough 
work.  A request  submitted  in  March  of  this  year  for  an  additional  building  of  tem- 
porary character  to  use  as  a recitation  room,  amusement  room,  and  an  overflow  squad- 
ron room  has  never  been  heard  from. 

The  Chairman.  I still  want  to  know  why  you  should  maintain  a 
school  there  any  more  than  at  any  other  place. 

Col.  Daly.  There  was  probably  an  error  in  my  statement.  The 
schools  for  cooks  and  bakers  are  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  various 
organizations. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  have  to  assign  one  to  each  place. 
I should  think  that  what  you  would  do  would  be  to  teach  them  at 
certain  big  posts  and  then  send  them  out. 

Col.  Daly.  This  school  is  at  Fort  Shatter,  and  the  students  for 
cooks  and  bakers  in  the  Department  of  Hawaii  are  sent  to  this  school 
at  Fort  Shatter.  The  schools  at  Fort  Riley,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  other  schools  in  this  country 
meet  the  demands  for  cooks  and  bakers  from  the  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  adjacent  to  those  schools. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  pressing  need  for  these  buildings  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  is  no  rush  about  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  just  a question  of  whether  you  will  accommo- 
date the  men  who  are  temporarily  detailed  for  this  work  in  separate 
buildings,  or  have  them  cared  for  with  the  regular  organizations? 

Col.  Daly.  They  might  be  assigned.  I am  not  prepared  to  state 
positively  as  to  that.  They  might  be  distributed  among  the  organi- 
zations at  the  post  for  quartering  and  messing,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 
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FORT  SLOCUM  BARRACKS,  N.  Y. 

The  next  item  is  Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  $47,700  for  construction  of 
quartermaster  corps  barracks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  are  you  utilizing  this  post  now? 

Col.  Daly.  This  is  a recruit  depot  and  is  fufiy  occupied. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  condition  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  stated  here,  “At  the  present  time  the  detach- 
ment is  provided  with  part  of  the  quarters  assigned  to  the  receiving 
barracks  but  which  is  unsuited  for  the  permanent  detachment.’’  If 
this  is  a new  item,  it  is  not  urgent.  If  it  is  not  a new  item,  I will 
have  to  find  out  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  asked  last  year  for  one  double  brick  bar- 
racks for  quartermaster  corps  and  applicants  for  enlistment,  $77,444, 
and  it  was  stated  then : 

The  present  receiving  barracks  are  old,  dingy,  large,  and  difficult  to  keep  clean. 
A new  building  for  receiving  recruits  and  for  the  quartermaster  corps  is  very  much 
needed. 

Mr.  Borland.  Port  Slocum  is  in  New  York  City? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  It  is  on  Davids  Island,  near  New  Rochelle. 

Y r.  B j aland.  What  recruits  are  received  there? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  That  is  a large  recruiting  station.  It  is  the  largest  one  in  the  East. 
They  have  1,600  recruits  there.  During  the  past  year  6,388  recruits  were  received. 

Mr.  Borland.  One  thousand  six  hundred  recruits  are  there  now? 

Gen.  Sharpe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  present  capacity.  They  are  handling  now  1.600. 

Then  they  asked  for  an  addition  to  the  mess  hall,  $24,900. 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  that  in  here  now  at  $39,225. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  this  y^ear  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I suppose  the  same  as  it  was  before.  The  post  author- 
ities state  it  is  to  supplement  the  accommodations  of  the  present 
building,  which  will  seat  1,056  men  at  each  meal,  while  during  the 
past  year  the  average  number  required  to  be  fed  has  been  1,400  or 

1.500,  thus  necessitating  two  sittings.  At  the  present  time  the  num- 
ber of  enlistments  are  very  largely  increased,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
addition  requested  is  very  much  emphasized. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  be  the  size  of  this  building  ? How  many 
men  is  it  going  to  take  care  of  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Fifteen  hundred.  This  is  to  increase  its  capacitv  to 

1.500. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  one  time  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  its  capacity  now  is  1,056,  as  stated  here.  It  says 
here,  “The  present  building  will  seat  1,056  men  at  meals,  while  the 
average  number  to  be  fed  has  been  between  1,400  and  1,500,  thus 
necessitating  two  sittings.” 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  TWO  DOUBLE  SETS  OF  OFFICERS’  QUARTERS, 

The  next  item  is  Fort  Slocum,  again,  $57,750  for  the  construction 
of  two  double  sets  of  officers’  quarters  to  take  the  place  of  two  old 
frame  quarters  numbered  12  and  13,  built  in  1886. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  them  besides  the  date  of 
their  erection  ? 

Col.  Daly  (reading): 

These  buildings  should  be  condemned  and  should  this  recommendation  be  approved 
steps  will  be  taken  to  bring  them  before  an  inspector  for  that  purpose,  as  they  are  not 
worth  the  money  expended  on  them  for  the  extensive  repairs  required  to  make  them 
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habitable.  It  will  make  an  addition  of  two  sets  of  quarters,  which  are  badly  needed  to 
relieve  the  situation  in  the  bachelor  officers’  quarters,  which  latter  quarters  are 
required  for  the  large  number  of  officers  ordered  to  this  station  for  temporary  duty, 
instruction,  or  awaiting  transportation  to  their  stations  with  detachments  of  recruits. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  officers  are  there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Forty-four  officers. 

The  Chairman.  What  accommodations  there  are  there  now? 

Col.  Daly.  At  Fort  Slocum  there  are  quarters  for  31  officers  and 
9 sets  of  noncommissioned  officers’  quarters. 

Col.  Hartman.  There  is  an  overflow  garrison  at  Fort  Slocum.  A 
large  hotel  has  been  leased  outside  of  the  reservation  to  accommodate 
the  recruits  that  are  there  now. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  officers  at  this  hotel  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  No,  sir.  It  was  called  a hotel  but  is  really  an  old 
inn.  They  call  it  the  Post  Inn. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  owned  by  the  Government? 

Col.  Hartman.  No,  sir;  but  it  is  just  outside  the  reservation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  officers  stationed  there? 

Col.  Hartman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  a lot  of  men  there. 

Col.  Hartman.  It  is  crowded  to  the  limit  with  men.  It  is  not  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  all  the  post  authorities  would  like  to  put  there, 
but  it  is  the  largest  place  they  could  get. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  is  Fort  Slocum  from  town? 

Col.  Brett.  It  is  22  miles  from  New  York  City.  You  have  to 
cross  the  water  to  get  to  the  post  proper. 

WASHINGTON  BARRACKS. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARRACKS,  ENGINEER  STABLES,  AND  BACHELOR  OFFICERS’  QUARTERS. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  three  items  relate  to  Washington  Barracks, 
and  I imagine  the  Engineer  Department  should  be  called  in  to 
explain  that,  as  it  is  an  engineer  post. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  they  amount  to  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  first  one  is  $60,000  for  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tion to  the  west  barracks  building.  The  next  one  is  $30,750  for  the 
construction  of  engineer  stables,  and  the  third  one  is  $105,000  for  the 
construction  of  bachelor  officers’  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  at  Washington  Barracks  now? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  know,  but  quite  a lot  of  them.  I do  not  know 
what  the  strength  is  now. 

Col.  Brett.  During  ordinary  times  we  pay  commutation  of  quar- 
ters, I presume,  to  at  least  half  of  the  officers  stationed  there  because 
of  insufficient  quarters. 

The  Chairman.  Why  don’t  they  continue  to  do  that,  or  do  they 
want  to  change  their  policy  ? 

Col.  Brett.  I have  here  the  following  quotation  from  their  last 
annual  report : 

Due  to  insufficient  quarters  at  the  post  a number  of  the  student  officers  have  to  be 
stationed  in  Washington.  This  has  to  some  extent  interfered  with  their  school  work 
and  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  from  a disciplinary  standpoint. 
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WEST  POINT. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  DOUBLE  SET  OF  OFFICERS’  QUARTERS. 

Col.  Daly.  Tne  next  item  is  for  West  Point,  $27, COO  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  double  set  of  officers’  quarters,  needed  for  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  Officers  and  the  field  clerks. 

Tne  Chairman.  Is  not  that  pretty  expensive  for  officers’  quarters  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Very,  it  seems  to  me,  sir. 

Col.  Hartman.  Not  of  the  type  they  are  building  at  that  post. 

Tne  Chairman.  Then  is  it  not  a very  expensive  type  which  they 
are  building  there  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  Not  so  long  as  Congress  has  been  committed  to  a 
policy  of  building  a certain  type  of  building  there. 

The  Chairman.  But,  frankly,  $27,000  for  one  officers’  quarters, 
with  nothing  for  the  ground,  it  seems  to  me  is  very  expensive.  How 
many  people  in  America  are  able  to  spend  $27,000  to  build  a house 
for  themselves  with  incomes  corresponding  to  what  this  officer’s 
income  will  be  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  This  is  a double  set  of  quarters — two  sets  of  quar- 
ters in  one. 

Tne  Chairman.  In  the  Military  Academy  bill  they  have  pending 
8 sets  of  married  officers’  quarters,  $60,000,  and  20  sets  of  bachelor 
officers’  quarters,  at  $60,000. 

Col.  Brett.  That  will  probably  take  this  in. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  proposing  there  to  build  8 sets  for 
$60,000  which  would  be  $7,500  each,  whereas  you  are  proposing  to 
build  2 for  $27,000. 

Col.  Daly.  The  law  limits  that.  How  much  is  that  limitation  ? 

Col.  Brett.  From  $4,000  up  to  $12,000;  but,  of  course,  in  this  par- 
ticular case  Congress  has  committed  itself  to  a definite  type  of 
building. 

The  Chairman.  I appreciate  that,  but  even  at  that,  I think  your 
figures  are  high. 

Col.  Brett.  It  would  look  so;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  due  to  the  ver}^  high  cost  of  building 
at  this  time.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  COMBINED  GUARD  AND  FIRE  APPARATUS  HOUSE. 

Col.  Daly.  The  next  one  is  West  Point,  again,  $37,500. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  ? 

Col.  Daly.  For  the  construction  of  a combined  guard  and  fire 
apparatus  house.  The  remarks  in  connection  with  that  estimate 
are  as  follows : 

The  present  fire-apparatus  house  is  inadequate,  necessitating  the  apparatus  being 
scattered,  hook  and  ladder  truck  in  No.  1 stable,  small  fire  engine  and  hose  cart  in 
present  fire-apparatus  house,  automobile  fire  engine  in  an  old  building  now  used  for  a 
garage,  but  will  have  to  be  torn  down  at  the  beginning  of  construction  necessary  for 
enlarged  corps  of  cadets.  Present  guard  house  is  inadequate,  not  large  enough, 
insanitary,  and  can  not  be  made  otherwise  without  rebuilding. 

That  seems  to  be  the  end  of  the  military  post  item. 
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BARRACKS  AND  QUARTERS,  SEACOAST  DEFENSES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses:  For  construction  and  enlargement  of 
barracks  and  quarters  and  other  needed  buildings  for  the  Coast  Artillery  and  other 
buildings  in  connection  with  the  adopted  project  for  seacoast  defenses,  including  the 
installation  therein  of  plumbing  and  of  heating  and  lighting  apparatus,  to  be  expended 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War  may  be  necessary,  $5,788,077:  Provided , 
That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be  used  for  the  construction  of  officers’  quarters  to  cost 
in  excess  of  the  limits  established  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  Act  approved 
May  twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Col.  Brigham.  We  have  withdrawn  that  item  entirely.  We  are 
not  here  to  support  that  item.  We  do  not  want  any  money  for  per- 
manent construction  of  seacoast  defenses  in  continental  United 
States. 

CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  ACCOMMODATIONS  FOR  SEACOAST 
ARTILLERY,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  AND  HAWAII, 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  you  have  an  item  at  page  182  of  the  bill, 
as  follows: 

For  continuing  construction  of  the  necessary  accommodations  for  the  seacoast 
artillery  in  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  for  temporary  cantonments  for 
oversea  garrisons,  $1,499,121. 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  reduced  that  item  to  $508,915. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  previous  estimate  it  was  found 
that  items  were  carried  for  which  money  had  already  been  appro- 
priated and  construction  had  been  completed  from  previous  appro- 
priations and  from  savings  from  previous  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  To  the  extent  of  the  difference  between  $1,499,121 
and  $508,915. 

The  Chairman.  Pretty  nearly  $1,000,000? 

Col.  Brett.  $990,206  is  the  amount  of  the  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  It  was  found  there  was  some  duplication;  that  is, 
due  to  the  long  time  necessary  for  the  mail  to  go  between  the  insular 
possession  and  this  country  they  put  in  items  which  they  did  not 
know  had  been  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  is  duplication  and  how  much 
of  it  is  work  that  has  been  done  that  you  picked  up  the  money  for 
somewhere  else  ? 

Capt.  Cox.  Last  year’s  appropriation  amounted  to  $93,000,  and 
the  1918  estimate  was  $178,450.  In  addition  to  that  there  were 
savings  from  1917  of  $32,600.  A large  part  of  this  $990,000  spoken 
of  here  is  due  to  the  fact  that  permanent  construction  was  estimated 
for  the  Philippine  Islands  and  was  changed  to  temporary  construc- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  does  that  explain  this  amount,  or 
do  you  know,  Captain? 

Col.  Brett.  At  Corregidor,  for  instance,  there  was  one  item  of 
$50,721  which  was  dropped  out  entirely. 

Col.  Brigham.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  policy  is  to  build  only 
temporary  quarters  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Col.  Brett.  That  has  disappeared  altogether. 
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The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  is  just  a small  item.  Here  you 
have  a cut  of  $990,000,  and  you  state  broadly  now  that  that  change 
has  taken  place  because  of  shifting  from  permanent  to  temporary 
construction. 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes;  that  is  one  of  the  items  only. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  find  out  how  much  that  involves  ? 

Col.  Brett.  $50,571  was  for  providing  permanent  underground 
storage  facilities.  They  dropped  that. 

FORT  MILLS,  P.  I. 

(See  p.  924.) 

The  next  is  Fort  Mills.  The  original  estimate  was  $613,450  and 
the  revised  estimate  is  $62,990,  a saving  of  $550,460. 

The  next  is  Forts  Huger  and  Armstrong,  for  coast  artillery  accom- 
modations at  Fort  Huger,  $257,775,  and  for  accommodations  for  a 
mine  company  at  Fort  Armstrong,  $66,300;  the  original  estimate  for 
construction  work  at  Fort  Huger  was  $238,500  and  the  revised 
estimate  $173,000,  a saving  of  $65,500.  Those  four  savings  amount 
to  $990,606,  the  difference  between  what  they  now  ask  and  the 
original  estimate  of  $1,499,521. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  the  original  estimate  was  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  how  much  for  the  Philippines  ? 

Col.  Brett.  The  original  estimate  for  Fort  Corregidor  was  $50,571, 
but  that  is  omitted  in  the  revised  estimate ; the  original  estimate  for 
Fort  Mills  was  $613,450  and  the  revised  estimate  is  $62,990,  a saving 
of  $550,460. 

FORTS  RUGER  AND  ARMSTRONG,  H.  I. 

FOR  COAST  ARTILLERY  ACCOMMODATIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Col.  Brett.  The  original  estimates  for  Forts  Huger  and  Armstrong 
were,  respectively,  $257,775  and  $66,300,  but  both  of  those  items  are 
omitted  in  the  revised  estimates;  for  Fort  Huger,  for  construction 
work,  the  original  estimate  was  $278,500,  while  the  revised  estimate 
is  $173,000,  a difference  of  $65,500.  As  I say,  those  four  items  make 
up  the  $990,606. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  now  proposing  to  do,  first,  in  the 
Philippines  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Simply  to  provide  the  construction  necessary  for 
the  housing  of  the  garrison  that  had  been  determined  upon  as  the 
necessary  garrison  for  the  Philippines  and  to  do  it  by  temporary 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  a garrison  are  you  figuring  on  ? You 
had  some  accommodations,  of  course,  at  all  of  these  forts. 

Col.  Brigham.  Twenty-two  companies  is  my  recollection,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  you  building  these  temporary  quarters  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  At  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor  Island. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  going  to  be  like  our  cantonment  con- 
struction here  in  the  States  ? 

Capt.  Cox.  I understand  they  use  temporary  construction  in  the 
form  of  nepo  huts. 

Col.  Brigham.  I do  not  think  these  estimates  would  cover  the 
type  of  buildings  we  are  building  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  per  capita  cost  of  these  buildings? 

Col.  Brigham.  I have  not  the  per  capita  cost,  but,  for  instance, 
here  is  one  building,  officers’  quarters,  $1,125.  That  could  only  be  of 
such  construction  as  the  natives  put  up  there  in  the  shape  of  nepo  huts. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  the 
sort  of  construction  intended  and  the  cost. 

Col.  Brigham.  Very  well,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  construction  you  are  putting  up  is  at 
Corregidor  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  In  the  Philippines;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  take  care  of  men  actually  there  now  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands? 

FORT  MILLS,  P.  I. 

(See  p.  923). 

COLD-STORAGE  PLANT. 

Col.  Brigham.  There  is  also  other  construction  besides  barracks 
and  quarters.  There  is  an  item  for  a cold-storage  plant  there  also. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Philippines? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  amount? 

Col.  Brigham.  $23,250. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Brigham.  Well,  they  have  a plant  there  at  present,  but  it  has 
been  found  of  insufficient  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  What  capacity  has  it? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  actual  cold-storage  space  is  something  like 
36,627  cubic  feet.  They  anticipated  that  this  would  be  insufficient 
when  they  built  it  and  their  plans  provided  originally  for  an  increase 
of  the  space  on  the  first  floor;  but  there  are  some  rooms  over  the  pres- 
ent cold-storage  rooms  on  the  first  floor  that  they  now  propose  to 
convert  into  cold-storage  rooms  because  it  will  be  cheaper  to  convert 
those  rooms  than  to  put  more  construction  on  the  first  floor.  They 
also  found  that  there  is  considerable  condensation  in  those  storage 
rooms  above,  and  they  think  it  best  to  convert  them  into  cold  stor- 
age rooms  rather  than  to  build  on  to  the  first  floor.  The  reason  for 
originally  wanting  to  keep  all  of  the  cold  storage  space  on  the  first 
floor  was  merely  one  of  convenience.  I should  amend  that  amount. 
The  total  amount  for  the  plant  is  $36,750;  the  figures  I gave  you, 
$23,250,  represented  only  a portion  of  the  item. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  original  plant  built? 

Col.  Brigham.  I do  not  have  that  data  here.  I find  here,  however, 
reference  to  the  date  of  August  17,  1911,  on  which  date  the  amount 
of  cold-storage  space  was  increased  by  41,250  cubic  feet.  That  is 
the  earliest  date  I can  find  any  reference  to  in  the  correspondence. 

The  Chairman.  I wanted  to  check  your  statement  that  they  had 
built  it  knowingly  smaller  than  the  space  needed. 

Col.  Brigham.  I had  reference  to  some  correspondence  which  I 
have  before  me,  in  which  it  is  stated  under  date  of  June  12,  1915,  by 
the  depot  quartermaster: 

As  it  was  recognized  that  the  authorized  cold-storage  space  was  insufficient  when 
the  plans  for  the  above-mentioned  extensions  were  prepared,  the  first  floor  was  so 
planned  that  it  could  be  readily  converted  into  cold  storage.  This  was  done  on  the 
understanding  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  if  all  the  cold  stores  were  on  the  first 
floor. 
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The  Chairman.  How  much  ice  does  it  turn  out,  and  how  many 
people  are  there  to  use  it  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  amount  is  not  stated,  but  in  another  state- 
ment it  is  stated  that  the  amount  of  ice  manufactured  is  insufficient 
for  the  present  garrison. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a conclusion.  What  I want  are  the  facts 
on  which  the  conclusion  was  based. 

Col.  Brigham.  It  gives  the  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  storage  space 
and  states  that  it  is  insufficient  and  that  the  amount  as  finally  com- 
pleted was  less  than  this  authorization  of  the  War  Department  of 
1911.  At  that  time  the  War  Department  authorized  41,250  cubic 
feet,  and  as  finally  completed,  after  constructing  partitions  to  divide  it 
into  various  rooms,  the  actual  cold-storage  space  was  38,627  cubic  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  going  to  have  if  they  should 
get  this  additional  money  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  upper-floor  ordinary  storage  space  amounts  to 
55,537  cubic  feet. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  is  additional? 

Col.  Brigham.  That  would  be  additional:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  made  necessary  because  of  the  increased 
garrison,  or  would  it  be  necessary  in  normal  times  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  This  is  purely  a normal  proposition  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  have  they  gotten  along  in  the  past  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Well,  I suppose  they  have  not  had  sufficient  room 
for  the  storage  of  the  supplies  that  they  feel  are  a necessary  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  The  plan  contemplates  the  holding  of  a six  months’ 
supply  at  Corregidor  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt,  Cox.  The  regular  garrison  has  been  increased  since  this  plant 
was  constructed  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  But  I understood  the  chairman  to  have  in  mind, 
when  he  spoke  of  an  increase  in  the  garrison,  whether  or  not  we  were 
planning  for  an  increase  due  to  the  present  emergency  over  there. 
That  is  not  so.  This  is  a purely  normal  increase,  based  on  previous 
plans  for  the  final  and  complete  garrison  at  Corregidor. 

FORT  ARMSTRONG,  H.  I. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  you  are  expecting  to  put 
up  some  temporary  quarters  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  No,  sir.  For  the  construction  there  the  figures  are 
based  on  permanent  construction  and  the  estimates  were  based  on  the 
same  grounds;  that  is,  for  simply  completing  sufficient  construction 
for  the  permanent  garrison  in  Oahu. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  your  garrison  there  now  ? 
How  are  they  housed  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  They  are  housed  in  temporary  buildings.  For  in- 
stance, at  Fort  Armstrong  they  never  had  anything  but  temporary 
buildings. 

The  Chairman.  What  reason  is  there  for  building  now? 

Col.  Brigham.  Their  statement  that  the  upkeep  of  the  temporary 
buildings  is  getting  so  that  it  does  not  pay. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  upkeep  ? What  does  it  cost? 

Col.  Brigham.  I have  no  figures  here  showing  the  cost  of  upkeep, 
but  merely  a general  statement  that  the  cost  of  repairs  is  hardly 
worth  the  money  that  is  put  on  the  buildings. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  character  of  those  temporary  buildings  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  you  expecting  to  spend  at  Fort 
Armstrong  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  In  all,  $109^950. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  QUARTERS  FOR  OFFICERS,  NONCOMMISSIONED  OFFICERS,  BARRACKS, 
STOREROOM,  GYMNASIUM,  SEWER  CONNECTIONS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  do  you  expect  to  put  there? 

Col.  Brigham.  Four  officers’  quarters,  at  $9,750,  making  $39,000; 
three  sets  of  quarters  for  noncommissioned  officers,  at  $3,750,  making 
$11,250;  one  barrack,  $27,000;  one  storeroom,  $4,500;  one  gymna- 
sium, $18,750;  and  water  and  sewer  connections  and.the  extension 
of  the  electric -lighting  system,  $9,450. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  construction  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  That  is  permanent  construction,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  I do  not  know.  The  quartermaster’s  department  should 
be  able  to  supply  that. 

Col.  Daly.  The  present  structures  at  Fort  Armstrong  are  of  tem- 
poral nature  and  are  hardly  worth  the  money  necessary  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  The  estimates  submitted  are  for  permanent  build- 
ings, either  brick  or  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  build  similar  barracks  to  those 
they  already  have  there  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  I have  no  information  directly  at  hand  on  that; 
I will  have  to  look  that  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

FORT  DE  RUSSY,  HAWAII,  FORTIFICATION. 

(Improvemants,  etc.). 

Col.  Brigham.  Fort  De  Hussy;  that  is  a coast  fortification  southeast 
of  Honolulu;  that  item  is  for  $39,450  and  consists  of  one  company 
officer’s  quarters,  $9,750;  one  gymnasium,  $18,750;  two  sets  of  quar- 
ters for  noncommissioned  officers,  $7,500;  one  fire  apparatus  house 
$3,000,  and  extension  of  water  and  sewer  lines,  $450. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a gymnasium  at  all  of  these  posts  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  usual,  is  it  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  That  is  usual;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Everywhere? 

Col.  Brigham.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  have  you  been  getting  along  without  gymna- 
siums in  the  past  at  these  various  places? 

Col.  Brigham.  Just  been  doing  without  them;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  with  a gymnasium  in  the  Tropics, 
where  a man  is  a good  deal  more  comfortable  out  of  doors  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  I assume  that  the  swimming  pool  which  frequently 
goes  with  a gymnasium — is  there  a swimming  pool  provided  in  this, 
by  the  way  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Not  in  this  particular  one. 

Col.  Brigham.  Well,  I should  imagine  that  in  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
there,  if  a man  wanted  to  exercise  during  the  day,  he  would  want  to  be 
sheltered,  and  he  would  seek  a gymnasium  rather  than  the  outdoors. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  possible,  of  course.  If  it  were  raining-  he 
might  want  to  be  in  an  inclosed  place. 

Col.  Brigham.  They  use  them  for  other  purposes  also.  The  post 
exchange  is  frequently  housed  in  the  gymnasium,  and  it  is  a place  for 
giving  moving-picture  shows  and  various  forms  of  entertainment. 

The  Chairman.  Have  .you  any  sort  of  a post-exchange  building  at 
either  of  these  places  now  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  find  out  and  ascertain  whether 
these  two  gymnasiums  are  intended  solely  for  gymnasium  purposes, 
or  for  other  activities,  and  if  for  other  activities  whether  they  are 
being  carried  on  in  any  other  buildings  now  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  There  is  a note  here  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular building,  to  the  efiect  that  there  are  no  means  at  this  post  for 
indoor  amusements  or  exercises,  and  that  a gymnasium  and  bowling 
alley  are  badly  needed.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  they  intend 
to  install  a bowling  alley. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  about  quartering  your  per- 
sonnel in  the  absence  of  these  barracks  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  There  are  no  barracks  carried  here;  it  is  simply  for 
officers'  quarters,  and  completing  a number  of  places  needed  for  the 
authorized  commissioned  strength. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  officers  doing  now? 

Col.  Brigham.  I suppose  they  are  doubling  up  or  possibly  they  may 
not  have  the  complete  number  of  officers  at  this  particular  time. 
This  is  simply  to  provide  sufficient  officers’  quarters  for  the  author- 
ized commissioned  strength. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  furnish  some  information  as  to 
what  the  additional  cost  will  be  for  this  work  by  virtue  of  doing  it 
now  as  against  normal  times,  and  also  whether  these  buildings  are 
needed  now  in  order  to  house  these  officers,  or  whether  they  simply 
look  to  the  future  situation. 

Col.  Brigham.  The  estimates  submitted  for  construction  at  Forts 
De  Russy  and  Armstrong  were  made  in  anticipation  of  advances  in 
the  cost  of  building,  and  are  applicable  to  present  conditions. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  buildings  are  actually 
needed  now  to  house  the  number  of  officers  that  there  are  at  the 
present  time,  I say  that  even  if  we  determined  that  and  found  it 
out  by  consulting  our  lists  of  persons  who  are  already  there,  con- 
ditions might  change  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  you 
have  accommodations,  with  a little  crowding,  for  everybody  you  need. 
This  is  certainly  the  worst  time  in  the  world  to  construct  permanent 
buildings.  That  is  true  for  several  reasons.  It  is  true  on  account  of 
the  cost  and  on  account  of  diverting  the  energies  of  the  people  from 
other  pursuits  and  diverting  materials  from  other  uses.  We  need 
to  employ  our  money,  our  materials,  and  our  energies  along  othei 
lines. 

Col.  Brigham.  We  appreciate  that,  and  for  that  very  reason  we 
requested  that  the  item  of  five  millions  and  some  odd  dollars  go  out 
of  our  estimates  for  the  construction  of  coast  defenses  in  continental 
United  States,  but  we  felt  that  it  was  not  the  policy  or  the  desire  of 
the  War  Department  not  to  complete  the  construction  necessary  for 
the  regular  garrisons  in  the  insular  possessions  and  in  Panama.  For 
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that  reason  we  kept  our  estimate  in  for  the  insular  possessions  and 
Panama. 

Tne  Chairman.  Does  that  conclude  your  items  ? 

FORT  KAMEHAMEHA,  H.  I.,  REFRIGERATING  PLANT. 

Col.  Brigham.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  all.  There  is  an  item  for 
Fort  Kamehameha.  The  first  estimate  is  $15,0C0  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a refrigerating  plant. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  have  you  there  now  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  Tne  only  information  I have  is  contained  in  a 
letter  dated  September  12,  1916,  from  the  constructing  quarter- 
master at  Honolulu,  referring  to  the  recent  completion  of.  an  ice- 
storage  house  at  this  post,  containing,  also,  refrigerating  rooms,  and 
stating  that  the  quartermaster  had  reported  that  notwithstanding 
that  this  building  is  fairly  well  insulated,  owing  to  the  great  heat 
at  the  post  perishable  foods  can  not  be  stored  for  more  than  three 
days  without  being  spoiled.  The  constructing  quartermaster  further 
stated  as  follows : 

Fort  Kamehameha  is  located  at  an  isolated  point,  some  8 miles  from  Honolulu, 
on  a beach  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  very  strong  during  the  daytime.  The  post 
is  in  need  of  an  efficient  refrigerating  plant. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  sort  of  plant  will  you  get  for  $15,CCG? 

Col.  Brigham.  That  I do  not  know.  These  figures  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Quartermaster  Department. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Quartermaster? 

Col.  Daly.  This  estimate  contemplates  a plant  with  a capacity  of 
8 tons  of  ice  per  24  hours.  The  estimate  covers  the  construction 
of  the  necessary  addition  to  the  present  ice-storage  house  and  the 
purchase  and  installation  of  the  required  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  items  have  }mu? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  next  item  is  also  for  Fort  Kamehameha. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GYMNASIUM,  OFFICE  BUILDING,  AND  QUARTERS  FOR  NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICERS. 

There  is  an  estimate  of  $40,500  for  the  following  construction: 
One  gymnasium,  $27,750;  one  office  building,  $9,000,  and  one  set 
of  noncommissioned  officers’  quarters,  $0,750,  making  in  all  $40,590. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  this  gymnasium  cost  $27,750?  It 
costs  more  than  the  others. 

Col.  Brigham.  That  I am  not  able  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Col.  Brett.  The  difference  in  the  estimates  for  the  gymnasium, 
at  Fort  Kamehameha  and  Fort  De  Kussy  or  Fort  Armstrong  is  due 
to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  garrison  at  these  posts,  resulting 
in  a larger  gymnasium  at  Kamehameha  than  at  either  of  the  other 
posts.  Dimensions  of  these  buildings  can  not  be  given  at  this  time, 
as  the  plans  have  not  yet  been  drawn. 

Col.  Brigham.  The  garrison  is  larger  than  the  one  at.  Fort  Arm- 
strong. The  strength  of  Fort  Kamehameha  consists  of  950  enlisted 
men,  3 field  officers,  30  company  officers,  and  27  noncommissioned 
officers.  The  total  garrison  is  1,010  men.  That  probably  explains 
the  difference  in  the  cost. 
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The  Chairman.  We  will  want  some  data  as  to  the  size  of  these 
gymnasiums. 

Col.  Brigham.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  supply  that. 

FORT  MILLS,  CORREGIDOR  ISLAND,  P.  I. 

BARRACKS  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  next  item  ? 

Col.  Brigham.  The  next  item  is  for  Fort  Mills,  Corregidor  Island. 
The  total  estimate  is  $62,990,  for  the  following  construction:  Two 
barracks,  one  for  Engineers  and  one  for  Signal  Corps,  $25,760.  That 
is  for  the  garrison  on  what  w^e  call  the  top  side.  Then  there  is  the 
following  construction  for  the  mine  company  garrison  on  the  bottom 
side:  One  administration  building,  $2,480;  one  guardhouse,  $1,355; 
one  field  officers’  quarters,  $1,125;  six  company  officers’  quarters,  at 
$850  each,  $4,300;  one  bachelor  officer’s  quarters,  $970,  making  a 
total  of  $35,990.  Then  there  is  this  additional  construction:  Sewer 
and  water  connections,  $15,000;  roads,  walks,  and  grading,  $12,000; 
making  a grand  total  of  $62,990.  These  buildings  are  to  be  of  a 
temporary  nature,  but  just  what  the  construction  is  to  be  I do 
not  know.  The  Quartermaster  Department  can  furnish  that. 

Col.  Brett.  The  temporary  buildings  proposed  for  Fort  Mills  are 
of  inexpensive  native  frame  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  items  ? 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  QUARTERS,  ETC.,  FORT  RUGER,  H.  I. 

(See  p.  923.) 

Col.  Brigham.  There  is  one  more  item  for  Fort  Ruger.  This  is 
an  estimate  of  $1,275  for  the  labor  and  material  necessary  to  install 
10  lights  along  the  trails  inside  of  Diamond  Head  Crater.  The 
following  statement  appears  on  the  face  of  the  requisition; 

There  are  many  dangerous  places  along  these  routes,  and  traveling  them  on  a dark 
night  involves  risk  to  life  and  limb.  It  is  not  practicable  for  all  the  personnel  using 
the  routes  for  night  drills  or  service  to  obtain  illumination  from  hand  lanterns. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  items? 

Col.  Brigham.  This  is  the  last  item  in  which  the  Coast  Artillery  is 
interested,  and  it  is  also  for  Fort  Ruger.  This  is  an  estimate  of 
$173,000  for  the  following  construction;  Five  company  officers’  quar- 
ters, at  $9,750  each,  $48,750;  one  barrack,  $27,000;  nine  sets  of  bar- 
racks for  noncommissioned  officers,  $33,750;  one  guardhouse,  $21,000; 
one  gymnasium,  $27,750;  sewer  and  water  connections  for  above, 
$1,000;  extension  of  lighting  system  in  conduits,  $3,750;  roads  and 
walks,  $10,000,  making  a total  of  $173,000.  In  connection  with  that 
estimate,  it  is  stated  that  the  strength  of  the  garrison  is  four  com- 
panies. There  are  permanent  barracks  no’w  for  three  companies, 
and  permanent  officers’  quarters  for  one  field  officer  and  six  company 
officers.  The  quarters  used  for  the  rest  of  the  commissioned  strength 
of  the  garrison  are  small  temporary  houses,  built  when  Fort  Ruger 
was  first  garrisoned.  They  are  old,  and  the  cost  of  the  repairs  on 
them  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  construction  is  this  to  be? 

Col.  Brigham.  This  is  for  permanent  construction. 

The  Chairman.  Concrete? 
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Col.  Brigham.  I presume  so.  The  total  strength  of  the  garrison 
is  17  officers  and  516  men.  These  are  Coast  Artillery  troops.  With 
reference  to  the  gaurdhouse,  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  permanent 
guardhouse  at  Fort  Huger . The  present  one  is  a temporary  affair, 
and  it  should  be  large  enough  to  care  for  a four-company  garrison. 
It  is  further  stated  that  a bowling  alley,  swimming  pool,  and  gym- 
nasium are  badly  needed.  There  is  absolutely  no  amusement  or 
provision  for  indoor  exercise  at  the  post.  This  post  is  about  2 miles 
from  the  sea,  and  it  is  thought  that  a swimming  pool  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  this  post.  This  building  should  also  have  room  for 
a post  exchange  in  it. 

CAMP  STOTSENBURG,  LUZON,  P.  I. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  is  one  other  item? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes;  $30,000  for  the  construction  of  a post  chapel  at 
Camp  Stotsenburg,  to  be  strictly  nonsectarian  in  its  use.  The  post 
authorities  submit  the  following  statement:  The  isolation  of  Camp 
Stotsenburg  and  the  large  number  of  people  now  serving  in  garrison 
seem  to  warrant  a building  for  divine  worship.  The  place  now  used 
for  divine  service  is  wholly  inadequate  and  can  not  meet  require- 
ments of  religious  worship.  Such  services  now  held  in  the  amuse- 
ment hall  of  post  exchange.  It  is  suggested  by  Chaplain  James  F. 
Houlihan,  Second  Field  Artillery,  that  a building  be  erected,  and 
that  it  have  the  following  dimensions:  Ninety  feet  long,  45  feet  wide, 
and  to  be  of  corresponding  height.  The  floor  to  be  concrete  and  to 
have  an  18-inch  grade  from  chancel  to  main  entrance.  Interior  to 
be  of  finished  wood.  Chancel  to  be  20  feet  deep  and  45  feet  wide. 
Chancel  and  nave  to  be  separated  by  wooden  railing  and  2J  feet 
high.  Choir  loft  near  main  entrance  to  be  2 feet  high,  15  feet  long, 
and  12  feet  wide.  Vesting  room  to  be  15  feet  square  and  to  be 
attached  to  chancel.  Ceiling  to  be  of  scale  and  to  be  arched.  Build- 
ing to  be  covered  with  iron  roofing.  Windows  to  be  6 feet  square 
and  to  be  built  so  they  will  slide  into  open  and  closed  positions. 

Chapel  of  this  kind  will  meet  all  requirements.  Aside  from  its 
religious  uses  it  will  be  a mental  diversion  to  enlisted  men  in  more 
ways  than  one  and  will  surely  add  to  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  the  entire  command. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  this  post  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  Camp  Stotsenburg  is  on  Luzon,  about  40  miles 
outside  of  Manila. 

MILITARY  POSTS,  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  Chairman  (reading): 

Military  Posts,  Hawaiian  Islands:  For  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  roads,  walks,  and  so  forth,  required  for  the  permanent 
accommodations  for  one  battalion  of  Engineers;  four  regiments  of  Infantry;  one  regi- 
ment of  Heavy  Field  Artillery;  one  ambulance  company,  Hospital  Corps;  one  tele- 
graph company,  Signal  Corps;  one  aero  company,  Signal  Corps,  ,$6,071,200. 

Col.  Daly  (reading): 

In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  following  organiza- 
tion will  be  added  to  the  oversea  garrison,  Hawaiian  Islands:  One  regiment  of  Infantry; 
one  company,  Signal  Corps;  two  platoons  and  telegraph  company,  and  one  aero  com- 
pany. 
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The  Adjutant  General,  on  July  26,  1916,  advises  the  Quartermaster 
General  as  to  policy,  as  follows : 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to  increase  the  garrison  in  Hawaii;  that  in 
regard  to  construction  the  policy  will  be  as  follows:  In  Oahu  permanent  construction 
for  the  complete  garrisons  is  desired  to  be  finished  by  July  1,  1920.  To  this  end  the 
Quartermaster  General  will  have  estimates  prepared  with  a view  to  submitting  same 
to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1918,  1919.  and  1920,  as  appropriations  may  be  needed. 
To  accommodate  such  additional  troops,  etc.,  as  can  not  be  accommodated  in  exist- 
ing buildings,  the  Quartermaster  General  will  prepare  estimates  without  delay  for 
temporary  construction.  If  funds  are  available,  they  will  be  allotted  for  this  pur- 
pose. If*  not,  the  necessary  papers  will  be  prepared*  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  ask  Congress  for  appropriations. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

In  accordance  with  those  instructions  the  estimates  we  are  directed 
to  submit  are  as  follows:  A total  of  $6,071,200,  four  regiments  of 
Infantry,  one  ambulance  company,  one  telegraph  company,  one  aero 
company,  w^ater  system,  Schofield  Barracks,  and  purchase  of  land. 
They  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  a detailed  statement  showing  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  required  for  these  organizations, 
and  I will  put  that  in  the  record: 

Detailed  statement  of  the  estimate  of  buildings  for  the  Hawaiian  Department  totaling 
$6,071,200  is  included  in  the  estimate  herewith  for  military  posts  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  In  general  explanation  of  this  item  the  following  statement  is  made:  Under 
date  of  July  26,  1916,  the  Quartermaster  General  was  directed  to  prepare  estimates  to 
be  submitted  to  Congress  for  the  fiscal  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920  for  construction  of 
buildings  necessary  in  combination  with  those  already  constructed  to  house  the 
increased  garrisons  contemplated.  It  was  stated  that  in  Oahu  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  permanent  construction  for  the  complete  garrisons  should  be  finished  by  July  1, 
1920.  A tabular  statement  is  given  on  pages  371-372  of  the  hearings  on  sundry  civil 
bill,  1918,  showing  the  present  accommodations  and  the  contemplated  construction 
for  the  five  proposed  increments.  The  item  of  $2,743,500  proposed  to  cover  the  con- 
struction for  the  first  increment,  July  1, 1916,  was  not  passed  by  Congress  and  it  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  add  that  item  to  the  one  of  $3,327,700  contemplated  for  the 
housing  of  the  second  increment,  July  1,  1917,  thus  making  the  total  of  $6,071,200. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  we  finished  last  year  a program  of  the 
necessary  buildings,  water  system,  sewer  system,  roads,  walks,  etc., 
required  to  complete  permanent  accommodations  not  already  pro- 
vided for  two  regiments  of  Infantry,  one  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and 
one  regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  for  $2,077,000.  Has  that  work  been 
completed,  or  do  you  know  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  is  practically  completed,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  going  to  be  completed  within  the  cost  esti- 
mated ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  accommodations  are  there,  then,  at  this  time 
for  housing  troops  ? 

Col.  Daly.  We  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record  later. 

Following  is  a statement  of  the  present  accommodations  for  housing  troops  in 
Hawaii.  In  this  statement  the  permanent  construction  for  housing  two  regiments  of 
Infantry,  one  regiment  of  Cavalry,  and  one  regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  for  which 
Congress  has  appropriated  $2,077,000  (sundry  civil  bill  1917,  $1,000,000,  sundry  civil 
bill  1918,  $1,077,000)  is  assumed  as  available,  although  of  course  it  has  not  been  com- 
pleted fully  as  yet. 

Permanent  quarters:  3 regiments  Infantry,  1 regiment  Cavalry,  1 regiment  light 
Field  Artillery,  14  companies  Coast  Artillery. 

Temporary  quarters:  1 regiment  Infantry,  1 regiment  heavy  Field  Artillery,  2 com- 
panies Engineers.  1 field  company  Signal  Corps,  1 telegraph  platoon,  1 ambulance 
company,  Hospital  Corps. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  project  you  are  now  submitting  for  addi- 
tional troops  to  those  that  are  now  out  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir  ; they  are  to  be  added  to  the  over-sea  garrison 
in  Hawaii. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  they  are  not  there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  strength  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  April  13,  as 
furnished  by  The  Adjutant  General,  was  435  officers  and  10,213  men. 
That  is  the  strength  according  to  the  latest  returns.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  not  here  what  this  strength  is  made  up  of  as  to  organizations. 
At  Schofield  Barracks  the  present  garrison  is  5 regiments  of  Infantry, 
and  evidently  their  plan  is  to  have  9 regiments;  1 regiment  of  Cavalry, 
no  increase;  1 regiment  of  Field  Artillery,  no  increase;  14  companies 
of  Coast  Artillery,  no  increase;  2 companies  of  Engineers,  a battalion 
to  be  added;  1 regiment  af  Field  Artillery,  1 regiment  of  Field  Ar- 
tillery to  be  added;  1 telegraph  platoon,  1 telegraph  company  to  be 
added;  1 ambulance  company  and  1 aero  company,  both  to  be  added. 
So  they  have  here  the  present  garrison  and  the  proposed  increase. 
In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  bring  it  from  5 to  9 regiments  of  In- 
fantry, from  2 companies  of  Engineers  to  a battalion  and  2 com- 
panies, from  1 regiment  of  Field  Artillery  to  2 regiments,  and  add 
a telegraph  company,  an  ambulance  company,  and  an  aero  company. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  going  to  be  in  addition  to  troops  that 
are  now  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  proposed  strength  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Now,  judging  from  this  table  of  strength  here,  the  entire 
strength  as  proposed  is  not  there.  This  table  does  not  any  more  than 
cover  the  present  garrison,  so  that  they  have  not  any  more  men  there 
now  than  they  have  accommodations  there,  considering  this  table  of 
strength  with  the  present  garrison  as  shown  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a part  of  their  new  scheme  or  does  it  rep- 
resent the  total  they  now  want  for  housing  the  troops  there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  This  plan  is  in  accordance  with  a plan  determined  in 
July,  1916. 

The  Chairman.  But  does  it  represent  all  of  that  plan  or  does  that 
plan  contemplate  asking  later  on  for  additional  sums  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  certain  about  that  ? 

Col.  Daly.  As  I understand  it,  this  represents  the  definite  garrison 
as  determined  by  that  plan  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  I caught  while  you  were  reading  your 
statement  a request  that  sufficient  funds  be  asked  in  this  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Col.  Daly.  I think  that  had  particular  reference  to  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

The  Chairman.  The  reason  for  this  building  program  now  is 
solely  a present  recommendation  for  the  sending  of  additional  troops 
there  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  troops 
there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Apparently  not.  I will  have  to  determine  that  defi- 
nitely for  you  later,  but  I should  judge  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  it  going  to  cost  us  to  house  a soldier 
over  there  ? 
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Col.  Daly.  The  individual  soldier,  per  capita  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  have  you  any  idea  ? 

Col.  Daly.  About  $430,  officers  and  men. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  some  years  ago  this  committee  had  the 
following  provision  placed  in  the  sundry  civil  bill: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  on  or  before  December  fifteenth,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen, 
complete  plans  for  and  detailed  estimates  of  barracks  and  quarters  for  the  mobile 
army  and  Sea  Coast  Artillery  on  the  Canal  Zone  and  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Presumably,  the  department  complied  with  that  instruction  and 
we  have  spent  some  $2,000,000  on  additional  barracks  and  quarters 
there.  Now,  this  means  a new  revision  of  all  that. 

Col.  Daly.  That  was  in  1913  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  when  we  ordered  them  to  examine  the 
matter  and  report. 

Col.  Daly.  Of  course,  the  act  of  June  3,  1916,  changed  the  whole 
face  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  necessarily  change  the  face  of  the  gar- 
rison which  should  be  at  Honolulu  ? 

Col.  Daly.  It  increased  it  materially.  Of  course,  they  added 
additional  regiments  there.  The  original  plans  for  oversea  garri- 
sons, except  perhaps  at  the  Philippine  Islands,  were  materially 
increased. 

Col.  Brett.  In  1913  the  Army  only  consisted  of  30  regiments  of 
Infantry,  15  of  Cavalry,  and  6 of  Field  Artillery.  It  now  consists  of 
65  of  Imantry,  25  of  Cavalry,  and  21  of  Field  Artillery. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  present  estimate  for  what  you  have  termed 
the  second  increment  in  Hawaii  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  the  present  estimate  covers  the  completed  pro- 
gram and  includes  all  of  the  increments. 

Col.  Brett.  When  we  submitted  our  1918  estimate  in  the  first 
place  we  only  included  the  two  increments,  but  when  we  submitted 
the  revised  estimate  it  included  all  five  increments  raised  to  war 
strength. 

Col.  Daly.  The  full  garrison  intended  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is 
9 regiments  of  Infantry,  I regiment  of  Cavalry,  1 regiment  of  Field 
Artillery,  light,  14  companies  of  Coast  Artillery,  2 companies  of  En- 
gineers, Signal  Company,  2 regiments  of  Field  Artillery,  heavy,  a 
telegraph  company,  Signal  Corps,  and  a telegraph  platoon,  and  an 
ambulance  company  and  an  aero  company. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  hearings  last  year  Gen.  Sharpe  referred  to  a 
total  of  $15,978,570.32  as  the  total  for  Hawaiian  construction.  Is 
that  still  the  total  of  your  complete  Hawaiian  project? 

Col.  Daly.  Not  so  far  as  I know.  So  far  as  I know,  the  total  is 
$6,071,200. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  I mean  from  beginning  to  end. 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  know.  I would  have  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  happen  to  have  in  your  mind  the  total  of 
appropriations  up  to  date  under  this  project  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I will  get  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Gen.  Sharpe,  page  374,  hearings  sundry  civil  bill, 
1 918,  the  total  of  appropriations  for  construction  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was,  when 
that  statement  was  made,  $15,978,570.32.  This  total  amount  remains  the  same  at 
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present,  as  the  item  of  $1,077,000  contained  in  the  sundry  civil  bill,  1918,  was  included 
in  the  total  stated  by  Gen.  Sharpe. 

The  following  indicates  that  portion  of  the  desired  appropriation  of  $6,071,200  that 
is  intended  to  furnish  permanent  quarters  to  take  the  place  of  temporary  quarters 
now  occupied : 


1 company  of  Engineers $50, 000 

1 regiment  of  Infantry 1, 024,  500 

1 regiment  of  Field  Artillery 1, 084, 000 

1 ambulance  company 80,  500 


Total 2,239,000 


The  above  figures  are  taken  from  the  data  contained  in  the  tabular  statement, 
pages  371-372,  hearing  sundry  civil  appropriations  bill,  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  the  estimate  we  now  have  before  us 
is  necessary  for  the  permanent  housing  of  the  garrison  which  is  now 
in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ? 

Col.  Daly.  So  far  as  I know,  none;  but  I will  have  to  ask  that  that 
not  be  accepted  as  final  until  I can  definitely  ascertain  that  it  is  so. 

Col.  Brett.  This  may  throw  some  light  on  it  : 

Statement  showing  amounts  that  will  be  required  during  the  fiscal  year  1919  to 
complete  permanent  accommodations  for  the  proposed  garrison  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Col.  Daly.  But  the  question  is  whether  we  have  accommodations 
now  for  the  garrison  already  there. 

Col.  Brett.  I think  so,  because  it  says  above  here,  “to  accommo- 
date such  additional  troops  as  can  not  be  accommodated  in  existing 
buildings,”  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  understanding,  Colonel,  is  that  we  have  accom- 
modations of  one  sort  and  another,  mostly  of  a permanent  character, 
for  approximately  10,000  men. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  this  estimate  is  to  provide  for  from  five  to  six 
thousand  additional  men. 

Col.  Daly.  About  6,500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  this  sum  will  be  needed  if  the  garrison 
is  increased  that  amount. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  this  will  be  required  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  estimate  of  $6, 07 1,200  based  on  present 
estimated  cost  of  construction  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I think  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  based  on  the  estimated  cost,  at  the  time  it 
was  made,  of  permanent  construction  in  every  case,  as  I understand 
it? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Mondell.  Are  you  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  situation  sur- 
rounding the  making  of  this  estimate  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  how 
much  the  estimate  would  have  to  be  increased  at  this  time  to  provide 
such  accommodatons  as  were  contemplated  at  the  time  the  estimate 
was  made  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Based  on  the  increased  cost  of  construction  this  year 
jLS  compared  with  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  ago,  I should  say  we 
would  have  to  add  from  about  40  to  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  estimate  was  not  made  as  long  ago  as  a year 
and  a half  or  two  years  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I think4the  figures  were  made  a year  ago. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  did  you  say  the  item  would  have  to  be 
increased  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Approximately  45  per  cent.  I do  not  know  this 
personally,  but  I have  heard  that  the  cost  of  construction  ranges  from 
about  25  per  cent  to  as  high  as  70  per  cent  in  some  localities;  but  the 
average,  I undeistand,  is  about  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  long  would  it  take,  under  present  conditions 
in  Hawaii,  to  get  under  way  and  complete  a program  of  construction 
of  this  sort  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  The  constructing  quartermaster  we  have  out 
there  has  just  about  finished  the  building  program  authorized  last 
year,  so  that  the  same  crew  that  is  on  there  now  could  start  in  on  this 
new  project. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  doing  that  work  under  conti act,  and  do  you 
mean  the  contractors  when  you  refer  to  the  crew  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  that  the  contractor  has  there 
would  have  to  be  let  out  to  the  new  contractor,  and  he  could  use  the 
majority  of  the  men  there  even  if  another  contractor  gets  the  job. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  the  forces  are  there  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  Yes;  and  he  can  practically  get  the  same  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  soon  will  they  be  through  with  their  present 
work? 

Col.  Hartman.  I could  not  say  definitely  about  that,  but  our 
reports  indicate  that  they  will  be  through  very  soon. 

Col.  Daly.  May  or  June  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  I would  not  say  positively  what  month.  I have 
not  followed  it  closely,  but  the  general  reports  coming  in  from  the 
outside  work  say  that  they  will  be  through  in  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  think  you  could  get  well  under  way  with 
this  construction  in  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  it  could  you  do  in  the  fiscal  year 
without  attempting  to  draw  from  the  forces  on  the  mainland  or  make 
an  undue  draft  from  other  needed  enterprises  in  Hawaii  ? 

Col.  Hartman.  On  that  question  I would  have  to  go  back  to  the 
records  and  see  what  the  labor  situation  is  out  there  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  the  committee  determines  that  this 
work  was  urgent,  should  be  undertaken  and  carried  on  as  rapidly  as 
it  can  reasonably  be  done,  it  would  not  be  wise,  even  from  that 
viewpoint,  to  bite  off  more  than  w^e  can  readily  digest  or  inaugurate 
a program  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  material  and  labor  market  to 
care  for  within  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  believe  that  the  department  could  carry  out 
the  complete  project  in  the  fiscal  year.  I do  not  think  they  could 
carry  out  more  than  one-third  of  it,  if  that  much.  They  would  not 
get  started,  to  begin  with,  until  well  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year,  perhaps  not  before  September  or  October. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  it  were  wise  to  undertake  this 
project  and  give  the  department  all  the  money  that  it  could  properly 
use  under  the  circumstances,  without  running  into  costs  that  are 
excessive,  even  under  these  conditions,  or  unduly  draining  the  labor 
and  material  markets,  how  much  do  you  think  the  department  could 
use  during  the  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  Mondell.  If  it  became  necessary  to  quickly  increase  the 
garrison  at  Hawaii  would  it  be  possible  or  practicable  to  provide  for 
any  considerable  portion  of  that  increased  garrison  above  its  present 
strength  without  this  new  construction,  except  as  you  put  them 
under  canvas  ? 

Col.  Daly.  We  could  put  them  under  canvas  but,  of  course,  the 
cost  in  the  end  would  be  much  higher  than  construction,  because, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  climate  over  there,  canvas  deteriorates 
rapidly  and  it  is  a question  of  replacing  tentage  at  least  twice  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  any  considerable 
space  that  could  be  utilized  by  temporarily  crowding? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  an  increase  of  garrison  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  all  of  the  new  forces,  under  present  conditions, 
if  it  were  deemed  wise  to  increase  the  garrison,  would,  until  this  new 
construction  is  had,  be  placed  under  canvas  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  either  under  canvas  or  such  temporary  con- 
struction as  Congress  might  appropriate  for. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  informed  as  to  whether  the  depart- 
ment has  definitely  determined  on  the  policy  of  permanently  increas- 
ing the  garrison  in  Hawaii  to  the  extent  that  has  been  suggested,  that 
is,  up  to  16,000  men? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANS.,  DISCIPLINARY  BARRACKS. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BARRACKS,  QUARTERS,  ICE  PLANT,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth:  For  the  construction  of  the 
necessary  barracks  and  quarters,  ice  plant,  extension  of  wings,  installation  of  boiler, 
construction  of  cell  fronts,  etc.,  $508,636.50. 

What  is  the  necessity  for  these  barracks,  and  what  is  the  character 
ol  the  buildings  you  are  proposing  to  build  ? 

Col.  Daly.  This  estimate  consists  of  eight  projects.  Project  No. 
1 is  for  two  barracks,  $76,000;  project  No.  2 is  for  two  double  sets  of 
captains’  quarters,  $35,000;  project  No.  3 is  for  an  ice  plant,  $19,- 
441.50;  project  No.  4 is  for  proposed  cell  fronts  and  individual 
plumbing  for  cell  wings  Nos.  3,  6,  and  7,  $91,096;  project  No.  5 is  for 
the  extension  of  wing  No.  2,  $136,690;  and  swimming  pool  in  sub- 
basement, $2,460;  project  No.  6 is  the  extension  of  wing  No.  8, 
$115,350;  project  No.  7 is  the  installation  of  two  additional  266 
horsepower  boilers.  These  boilers  are  to  be  added  to  the  present 
power  plant  in  order  to  care  for  the  heating  and  power  required  for 
the  additional  wings  and  the  heating  of  the  buildings  in  the  old  sec- 
tion of  the  barracks.  The  estimated  cost  on  the  basis  of  installation 
by  prison  labor  is  $12,735;  and  project  No.  8 is  the  construction  of 
pipe  tunnel  connecting  the  power  plant  with  the  tunnel  system  of 
the  old  section  of  the  disciplinary  barracks.  This  tunnel  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  old  section  of  the  barracks  be  heated  from  the 
new  central  heating  plant.  The  estimated  cost  is  $19,864.  The 
commandant  states  that  all  are  considered  urgent  and  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proper  care  and  comfort  of  troops  and  general 
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prisoners.  They  are  listed  in  the  relative  order  of  their  importance 
as  follows:  (1)  Barracks  for  disciplinary  barracks  guard;  (2)  two 
double  sets  of  captains’  quarters;  (3)  ice  plant  for  United  States  dis- 
ciplinary barracks  only;  (4)  construction  of  pipe  tunnel;  (5)  exten- 
sion of  wing  No.  2;  (6)  extension  of  wing  No.  8;  (7)  installations  of 
additional  boilers;  and  (8)  cell  fronts  and  plumbing  for  wings  3,  6,  and 
7.  That  is  the  order  of  importance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  capacity  of  this  Fort  Leavenworth 
prison,  because  that  is  really  what  it  is  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes.  I have  not  the  full  details  here.  The  barracks 
now  occupied  by  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  guard  were 
originally  designated  to  accommodate  two  companies  of  72  men  each. 
The  present  strength  of  the  guard  companies  is  100  men,  and  with 
the  constantly  increasing  prisoner  population  it  is  apparent  that  this 
strength  must  soon  be  increased.  Under  present  conditions  the 
barracks  are  crowded,  lacking  in  the  conveniences  of  modern  barracks, 
and  afford  no  facilities  for  amusement  and  recreation  such  as  are 
enjoyed  by  other  soldiers.  Members  of  the  guard  are  in  more  or  less 
contact  with  prisoners,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
cipline and  efficient  performance  of  their  duties,  as  guards,  they 
should  be  quartered  outside  the  wall.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
28  officers  and  360  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  this  barracks,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  officers  there  are  but  19  sets  of  officers’  quar- 
ters. Some  officers  occupy  quarters  in  the  college  section  and  the 
post  proper  through  the  courtesy  of  the  commandant,  Army  service 
schools,  and  commanding  officer,  Fort  Leavenworth,  only. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  is  this  project  based?  What  are  they 
trying  to  do  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Enlarge  the  prison. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  are  they  figuring  as  to  the  demand  there 
will  be  on  this  prison  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  Adjutant  General  will  have  to  explain  that, 
because  it  will  come  under  his  control. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  what  additional 
capacity  they  expect  to  get  through  these  projects? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  this  contemplate  the  use  of  any  prison  labor 
in  the  building  of  these  projects  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  project  No.  7 will  be  prison  labor. 

The  Chairman.  This  work  is  to  be  done  through  prison  labor  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  estimate  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
work  is  expected  to  be  completed  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  how  long  it  will  take  to  do  the  work? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir,  but  I am  quite  sure  they  could  not  do  it  within 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  suggestion  as  to  how  much  money 
they  want  during  the  first  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  they  have  asked  for  the  total  amount, 
$508,636.50. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  in  a position  to  give  us  this  information  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  Adjutant  General  should  be  able  to  give  it.  There 
is  one  project  that  is  to  be  done  through  prison  labor  and  that  is 
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project  No.  7,  the  installation  of  the  boilers;  the  rest  of  it  is  to  be  by 
contract. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? What  do  they  want  to  do  with  this  place 
which  will  not  create  facilities  for  using  prison  labor,  or  is  this  simply 
to  house  them  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  think  these  projects  which  I have  mentioned 
here  contemplate  housing,  other  than  housing  prisoners. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  not.  Who  has  charge  of  that? 
Would  not  the  Judge  Advocate  General  be  the  man  to  tell  the  story, 
rather  than  The  Adjutant  General  ? 

Col.  Brett.  It  was  specifically  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  by  law  and  put  into  the  hands  of  The  Adjutant 
General. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Col.  Brett.  March  4,  1915.  (38  Stat.,  1084.) 

Col.  Daly.  The  Adjutant  General  has  it  now.  Of  course,  they 
expect  more  prisoners.  They  have  given  us  nothing  here  to  show 
that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  character 
of  the  building  proposed  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  I have  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  the  barracks  proposed  are 
entirely  for  the  guard  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  the  barracks  are  for  the  guard. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  how  many  prisoners  are  there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  On  March  31,  1918,  there  were  1,512. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  in  the  enumeration  of  the  importance 
of  the  various  projects  the  most  important  thing  seems  to  be  to  pro- 
vide some  barracks  for  the  guard  and  then  the  officers’  quarters. 

Col.  Daly.  If  you  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  relative  impor- 
tance, the  prison  accommodations  are  fifth  and  sixth. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  fact  that  the  items  for  the  extension  of  wing 
No.  2 and  wing  No.  8 are  fifth  and  sixth  in  the  list  of  items  presented 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  military  authorities  did  not  feel  that 
the  enlargement  of  the  prison  was  so  important  as  the  barracks  for 
the  guard  and  the  quarters  for  the  officers,  etc.  What  do  you  know 
as  to  that  particular  phase  of  the  subject  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Col.  Brett.  Of  course,  we  know  one  thing,  as  stated  here,  and  that 
is  they  have  28  officers  and  accommodations  for  19. 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  need  for  those  things 
beyond  the  statement  that  accompanied  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Neither  of  you  gentlemen  is  familiar  with  this 
particular  subject  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  installation  of  additional  boilers  comes  as  the 
seventh  item.  I suppose  that  would  be  contingent  on  the  extension 
of  the  wings,  would  it  not? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  only  item  in  it  that  contemplates 
the  use  of  prison  labor — that  is,  for  the  installation  of  the  boilers. 
All  of  the  rest  of  it  is  contract  work.  They  do  contemplate  using 
the  prison  labor  in  the  installation  of  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  not  prison  labor  be  used  on  the  wings  ? 
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Col.  Daly.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  can  not.  It  seems 
that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  use  prison  labor  for  that  purpose. 

Col.  Brett.  Here  is  a statement  in  The  Adjutant  General’s  report 
which  shows  the  number  of  men  reclaimed.  The  following  is  the 
statement  of  men  restored  to  duty  during  the  year: 

At  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  158;  at  Pacific 
branch,  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Alcatraz,  Cal.,  246;  at  Atlantic  branch, 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y.,  32;  at  military  posts,  6,  mak- 
ing a total  of  442;  the  number  heretofore  restored  to  duty  was  407.  making  a grand 
total  of  849. 

It  very  frequently  occurs  that  a young  man  direct  from  civil  life 
going  into  an  environment  that  is  totally  unlike  anything  that  he 
has  had  before  commits  some  crime  from  desperation,  and  if  they 
can  reclaim  a man  like  that  it  is  worth  while. 

Col.  Daly.  There  were  in  confinement  on  June  30,  1917,  at  the 
United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  1,624; 
at  the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Pacific  branch,  494;  at 
the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Atlantic  branch,  317, 
making  a total  of  2,435. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  no  further  information  as  to  the  needs 
of  this  institution? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir;  nothing  beyond  what  we  have  here  in  support 
of  the  estimates.  We  have  nothing  beyond  these  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  would  have  information  as  to  the  increased 
estimates  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  Adjutant  General’s  office  would  have  that. 

Col.  Brett.  A good  deal  of  it  may  be  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  A printed  report  is  not  very  satisfactory.  It 
gives  general  information,  but  it  does  not  give  just  the  kind  of  state- 
ment that  one  desires  on  which  to  base  an  estimate.  Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  the  average  number 
of  prisoners  there  for  the  last  few  years  as  compared  with  the  number 
that  are  there  now;  and,  after  that,  if  you  can  find  anyone  who  has 
sufficient  information  to  make  an  estimate,  furnish  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  early  increased  needs  of  the  institution  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  must  be  some  one  somewhere  in  the  Army 
who  knows  as  to  the  increasing  number  of  men  who  require  detention 
in  institutions  of  this  kind,  and  as  to  the  likelihood  of  added  demands 
on  this  institution,  taking  into  consideration  the  capacity  of  similar 
institutions  in  the  country. 

Col.  Daly.  We  will  get  the  information  on  that.  We  will  probably 
have  to  get  it  from  The  Adjutant  General’s  office,  and  that  may 
require  correspondence,  but  we  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Average  (per  month)  number  of  general  prisoners  confined  at  the  United  States  Dis- 
ciplinary Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans: 


During  fiscal  year  1913 906 

During  fiscal  year  1914 970 

Dining  fiscal  year  1915 1,  064 

Dining  fiscal  year  1916 1,  037 

During  fiscal  year  1917 1,  270 

Number  confined  on  Mar.  31,  1918 1,  512 


It  is  not  believed  that  any  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  United  States  Disciplinary 
Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  will  be  necessary  within  the  next  three  years. 
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Col.  Brett.  When  the  General  Staff  was  established,  it  was  estab- 
lished with  the  idea  that  it  would  coordinate  the  needs  of  the  entire 
department,  but  unfortunately  they  did  not  create  a permanent 
General  Staff,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  the  General  Staff  was 
broken  up,  because  each  man  going  out  takes  his  ideas  with  him,  and 
new  men  coming  in  will  not  have  the  same  ideas  about  things  at  all. 
Consequently  the  bureaus  that  compose  the  War  Department  have 
nothing  but  fragmentary  information,  and  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  give  specific  information  on  these  things  except  as  we  get  it  from 
the  posts. 

FORT  MONROE,  VA. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  WHARF,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  wharf,  roads,  and  sewer:  For  repair  and  maintenance  of 
wharf,  including  all  necessary  labor  and  material  therefor,  fuel  for  waiting  rooms, 
and  water,  brooms,  and  shovels,  $84,225;  repairs  to  apron  of  wharf,  including  all 
necessary  labor  and  material  therefor,  $15,000;  wharfinger,  $900;  four  laborers,  $2,880; 
in  all,  $103,005:  for  one-third  of  said  sum,  to  be  supplied  by  the  States,  $34,335. 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
$3,060.  Why  this  very  extraordinary  increase? 

Col.  Daly.  The  increase  in  the  first  item  just  read  is  largely  due 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  wharf.  That  is  responsible  for  the  large 
increase  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  item  is  increased  from  an  ordinary  mainte- 
nance item  of  about  $2,430  to  $84,225,  of  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment pays  one-third  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  necessary,  important,  and  urgent  is  this  work  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Well,  we  have  not  sufficient  information  on  this  esti- 
mate to  tell  anything  about  its  importance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
wharf  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  report  made  to  the  office  by  the  quartermaster  at 
Fort  Monroe  is  to  the  effect  that  tne  wharf  is  badly  deteriorated  and 
will  have  to  be  practically  rebuilt,  and  the  estimate  under  that  item 
is  made  with  that  point  in  view — that  is,  practically  rebuilding  the 
wharf.  The  material  increase  is  due  mostly  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  wharf,  although  there  is  a slight  increase  in  some  of  the  other 
items. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  whether  the  parties  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  of  one- third  of  the  cost  of  the  restoration 
of  the  wharf  or  the  rebuilding  of  the  wharf  are  prepared  to  undertake 
the  rebuilding  and  meet  their  share  of  the  expense,  and  do  you 
know  what  has  been  done,  if  anything,  in  arranging  for  the  rebuilding 
and  the  payment  by  those  who  are  responsible  to  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  think  anything  has  been  done  by  this  office. 
This  is  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  quartermaster  at  Fort  Monroe, 
and  I assume  that  this  office  accepted  his  figures  and  has  not  gone  into 
it  to  find  out  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  he  make  any  statement  except  what  you  have 
just  read  ? 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  all. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  that  the  wharf  was  in  bad  condition  and 
would  have  to  be  renewed  some  time. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  The  transportation  companies,  of  course, 
would  probably  have  to  bear  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
wharf. 

Mr.  Mondell.  For  repairs  to  apron  of  wharf,  including  all  neces- 
sary labor  and  material  therefor,  you  estimate  $15,000.  For  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  you  have  an  appropriation  of  $3,930  for  that  item. 
Are  the  facts  and  conditions  with  regard  to  that  item  the  same  as 
those  that  relate  to  the  wharf  proper  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  for  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to  that 
further  than  what  you  have  with  regard  to  the  wharf  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir  ; Five  thousand  dollars  of  that  estimate  for  the 
repair  of  the  apron  of  the  wharf  is  for  labor  and  $10,000  is  for  material. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  can  get  any  further  information  on  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  asked  you  with  regard  to  that  wharf  and  will 
put  it  in  the  record,  we  will  appreciate  it.  It  is  highly  important 
that  we  should  know  the  facts  relative  to  the  urgency  of  the  work; 
and  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  this  year,  and  whether  or 
not  any  arrangement  can  be  made  whereby,  if  the  appropriation  is 
made,  the  other  parties  in  interest  or  in  responsibility  are  prepared 
to  pa}7  their  share  of  the  expense. 

Col.  Daly.  We  will  furnish  such  further  information  as  we  can 
obtain  in  the  record.  An  officer  was  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  needs  there  and  he  reports  as  follows; 

MEMORANDUM  TO  THE  CONSTRUCTION  DIVISION. 


April  22,  1918. 

Subject:  Report  of  inspection  on  wharf,  roads,  drainage,  etc.,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

In  compliance  with  your  instructions.  I made  an  inspection  of  the  wharf,  roads, 
and  drains  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  necessity  for  repairs 
or  replacements  and  the  estimated  cost  of  same  and  report  as  follows: 

1.  Wharf  is  constructed  of  cast  iron,  screw  and  disk  piles  supporting  the  super- 
structure on  cast-iron  flanges  on  which  rests  the  steel  framework  supporting  the  wooden 
joist  and  decking.  On  part  of  this  deck  is  constructed  a two-story  deck  house  for 
office  and  storage  purposes.  A thorough  examination  of  this  wharf  shows  that  the  floor 
joist  and  decking  are  in  good  condition.  The  apron,  which  is  subjected  to  the  shock 
of  vessels  coming  alongside,  is  in  need  of  new  wailings  and  girders  and  new  fender 
and  cluster  piling  should  be  driven. 

2.  The  structural-steel  system  resting  on  the  cast-iron  piles  is  badly  deteriorated 
on  account  of  corrosion  and  is  considered  approximately  50  per  cent  efficient  as  to 
carrying  capacity. 

3.  As  the  woodwork  supported  on  this  structural-steel  frame  is  in  good  condition, 
and  especially  on  account  of  the  necessity  for  continuous  use  of  this  wharf,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  12-inch  I beams  which  carry  the  wooden  floor  joists  be  reinforced  by 
4 by  12  inch  creosoted  yellow-pine  timbers  clamped  to  each  side  of  the  12-inch  I 
beams  as  shown  on  the  accompanying  plans. 

4.  This  work  can  be  done  from  underneath  the  wharf  and  will  not  necessitate  the 
removal  of  any  superstructure,  and  when  completed  will  make  the  wharf  practically 
as  strong  and  permanent  as  when  constructed,  and  at  much  less  expense  than  the 
reconstruction  as  previously  contemplated. 

5.  The  estimate  cost  as  outlined  above  is  as  follows: 


Reinforcing  steel  I beams  as  above  described $7,  500 

Replacements  in  planking  joists  to  June,  1919,  estimated 7,  000 

Repairs  to  apron,  including  fender  and  cluster  piles,  to  June,  1919 10,  000 

Replacing  diagonal  sway  rods  outside  row  around  wharf 2,  500 

Incidentals,  contingencies,  and  supervision 3,  000 

Total 30,  000 
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6.  Inspection  of  the  roads  and  drains  show  the  following  repairs  needed: 
Repairing  Sherwood  Road  from  Chamberlain  Hotel  by  way  of  quartermaster’s 


office,  a distance  of  approximately  1,000  feet $700 

Repairs  to  sidewalks 200 

Repairs  to  vitrified-brick  road 1, 000 

One  mile  to  macadam  road  inside  the  fort  to  be  surfaced 6,  000 

Relaying  gutters  and  drains  and  rebuilding  catch  basins  where  necessary ....  3,  000 

Repairs  to  asphalt-block  road : 500 

Relaying  laterials  of  the  main  draining  system  inside  the  fort  where  necessary. . 3,  000 

Resurfacing  approximately  1,300  feet  macadam  road  from  Chamberlain  Hotel 

to  lighthouse 1 , 000 


Total 15,400 


7.  The  necessity  for  this  road  and  drainage  work  and  additional  expenses  required 
above  that  of  the  previous  year  is  accounted  for  by  the  increased  heavy  traffic,  as  there 
are  more  than  double  the  troops,  several  heavy  tractors  and  many  trucks.  This  addi- 
tional traffic  necessitates  much  additional  expense,  especially  as  the  majority  of  these 
roads  are  of  light  macadam  construction  and  not  designated  for  this  heavy  traffic. 

8.  In  an  act  making  appropriation  for  fortifications  and  other  works  of  defense, 
approved  by  Congress  August  1,  1894,  provision  is  made  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  wharf,  roads,  sewer  system,  etc.,  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  the  United  States 
bearing  a proportionate  share  of  cost,  and  authorizes  collection  from  nonmilitary 
residents  of  remaining  share.  Said  act  further  directs  that  all  funds  thus  collected, 
etc.,  are  made  special,  with  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  who  will  render  annually  to  Congress  a detailed  account  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures. 

Extracts  from  page  4,  Article  IV,  War  Department  circular  from  The  Adjutant 
General’s  office,  dated  November  5,  1894,  show  the  manner  of  assessments  and  col- 
lections as  follows: 

“1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster,  under  the  direction  of  the  post 
commander,  to  prepare  in  July  of  each  year  detailed  estimates  of  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials needed  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  repair,  operation,  and  improvement 
of  roads,  pavements,  drains,  street  lights,  and  sewers,  and  for  such  other  objects  con- 
nected with  and  affecting  the  health,  police,  and  general  welfare  of  the  military  and 
nonmilitary  residents  at  Fort  Monroe  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  These  estimates 
shall  be  forwarded,  through  the  proper  military  channels,  to  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  commander  to  prepare  and  submit,  with  the 
above  estimates,  a list  of  owners  of  nonmilitary  buildings  situated  within  the  limits 
of  the  Fort  Monroe  Military  Reservation,  and  of  individuals  or  corporations  doing 
business  at  Fort  Monroe,  other  than  water-navigation  companies,  showing  the  kind  of 
business  in  which  such  persons  or  corporations  are  engaged,  and  the  per  cent  of  a 
moiety  of  the  estimated  cost  of  said  repairs  and  improvements  that  should  be  equitably 
borne  by  each  person  or  corporation  mentioned  therein. 

“3.  As  soon  as  the  allotment  of  appropriation  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  prepare  a table  of 
assessments  in  accordance  with  the  list  prepared  by  the  post  commander  in  conformity 
to  paragraph  2 of  these  regulations,  and  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  owner  of  each  hotel 
or  other  nonmilitary  building,  and  each  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  business  at 
Fort  Monroe,  of  the  total  sum  assessed  against  his  or  their  property  for  repairs  and 
improvements  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

“4.  Assessments  shall  be  made  and  determined  in  the  following  manner:  Each 
person  or  corporation  named  in  the  list  furnished  to  the  post  quartermaster  by  the 
post  commander,  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3 of  these  regulations,  shall  be  assessed 
and  required  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  which  is  obtained  by 
multiplying  such  estimated  cost  by  the  per  cent  thereof  set  opposite  the  name  and 
description  of  the  hotel  or  other  buildings  owned,  occupied,  or  used,  or  of  the  business- 
carried  on  by  him  or  them. 

“ 5.  Notices  of  assessment  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  post  quartermaster,  and 
addressed  to  and  served  upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  attorney  qf  the  property  assessed, 
stating  the  sum  assessed  thereon,  the  date  upon  which  the  said  assessment  shall  become 
due  and  payable,  and  the  place  where,  and  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  said  to  be  paid.  Notices  of  assessment  shall  be  served  at  least  10  days  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  payment.  Service  of  notice  shall  be  either  personal  or  by  leaving  the 
same  with  some  person  of  suitable  age  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  such 
owner,  agent,  or  attorney.  Return  of  service  shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  the 
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manner  thereof,  and  shall  be  filed  in  the  post  quartermaster’s  office.  Payment  shall 
be  made  in  coin,  or  in  notes  of  the  United  States  or  of  national  banks. 

“6.  Should  any  owner  of  a hotel  or  other  nonmilitary  building,  or  any  person  or 
corporation  doing  business  at  Fort  Monroe,  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  regulations,  by  failing  to  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  sum  assessed 
against  his  or  their  property  or  business  in  accordance  therewith,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  post  quartermaster  to  notify,  in  writing,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  of 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  who  shall  cause  the  business  of  the  said  property  owner,  person,  or 
corporation  to  be  closed-,  forthwith,  and  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  further  instructions. 

“7.  Should  any  contributor  fail  to  pay  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  sum  assessed  against 
his  property  or  business,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulations,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  assess  against,  and  collect  from,  the  remaining 
owners  of  hotels  or  other  nonmilitary  buildings  and  from  other  persons  or  corporations 
engaged  in  business  in  Fort  Monroe,  specified  in  the  table  prepared  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  2 of  these  regulations,  a sum  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
caused  by  said  default. 

“8.  The  sums  received  by  the  post  quartermaster  from  owners  of  hotels  and  other 
nonmilitary  buildings  and  from  other  persons  and  corporations  shall  be  receipted  for 
by  him,  and  shall  be  taken  up  and  expended  in  carrying  into  effect  the  repairs  and 
improvements  contained  in  his  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  estimates 
relate  ^nd  accounted  for  by  him  on  a special  account  current.  This  account  current 
supported  by  vouchers  of  receipts  and  disbursements  shall  be  rendered  monthly  by 
the  said  post  quartermaster  through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

“9.  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to 
prepare  a special  account  current  showing  the  entire  amount  received  and  expended 
for  repairs  and  improvements  and  the  amount  remaining  on  hand  unexpended  at  its 
completion;  and  he  shall  cause  such  unexpended  balance  to  be  apportioned  among 
and  credited  to  the  contributors  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  to  the  cost  of 
repairs  and  improvements.  He  shall  submit  such  special  account  current,  with 
vouchers,  etc.,  through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  shall  furnish  a copy,  without  vouchers,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post  of  Fort  Monroe  and  to  each  person  or  corporation  doing  business  at  Fort  Monroe 
who  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  repairs  and  improvements  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

“10.  The  following  businesses  and  occupations,  when  carried  on  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  post  commander  and  subject  to  revocation  by  him  at  any  time, 
shall  pay  license  fees  in  advance  at  such  monthly  rates  as  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  post  commander  and  announced  by  him  in  orders: 

“Owners  of  hacks,  cabs,  or  carriages  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses  (express  or  transfer 
wagons) . 

“Owners  of  hacks,  cabs,  or  carriages  drawn  by  one  or  two  horses. 

“Owners  of  canoes,  sailboats,  or  rowboats.” 

Extracts  from  page  7,  Article  V,  War  Department  circular  from  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Office,  dated  November  5,  1894,  reads  as  follows: 

“1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster,  under  the  direction  of  the  post 
commander,  to  prepare  in  July  of  each  alternate  year,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary, 
detailed  estimates  of  the  labor  and  materials  needed  for  use  in  an  emergency,  or  dining 
the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  repairs  due  to  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  the  apron 
or  fender  piling  of  the  iron  wharf  at  Fort  Monroe,  or  to  any  sudden  damage  done  to  the 
apron  or  fender  piling  of  the  said  wharf  by  weather,  tide,  or  by  unusual  or  excessive 
use  thereof.  These  estimates  shall  be  furnished,  through  the  proper  military  channels 
to  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  or  War. 

“2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  commander  to  prepare  and  submit,  with  the 
above  estimates,  a list  of  water-transportation  lines  having  authority  to  receive  and 
land  passengers  and  freight  at  Fort  Monroe  showing  (1)  a coefficient  of  rating  of  each 
vessel  engaged  in  such  water  transportation,  based  upon  its  size  and  weight  and  the 
average  wear  and  tear  caused  to  the  apron  and  fender  piling  of  said  wharf  by  each 
landing;  (2)  the  number  of  weekly  landings  made  by  each  vessel  so  engaged  in  water 
transportation;  and  (3)  the  proportion  of  a moiety  of  cost  of  repairs,  etc.,  expressed  in 
percentages,  which  should  be  borne  by  each  water-transportation  company  doing 
business  at  the  said  wharf  in  accordance  with  the  written  permission  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

“3.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  prepare  and  submit  in 
July  of  each  fifth  year,  or  more  frequently  if  necessary,  detailed  estimates  of  the  labor 
and  materials  needed  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  for  replanking  or  repair- 
ing the  deck  of  the  iron  wharf  at  Fort  Monroe,  and  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
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the  deck  house  on  said  wharf,  and  for  lighting  and  heating  the  waiting  and  baggage 
rooms  in  said  deck  house,  and  other  necessary  expenses.  These  estimates  shall  be 
furnished,  through  the  proper  military  channels,  to  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In  apportioning  the  estimated  cost  of 
repairing  or  renewing  the  deck  planking  of  the  wharf  the  post  quartermaster  shall 
deduct  from  the  amount  chargeable  to  the  United  States  any  sums  received  by  him 
from  the  Hampton  and  Old  Point  Electric  Railway,  under  its  existing  license,  and 
shall  note  the  amounts  so  received  on  the  estimates  submitted  by  him  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph. 

“4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  commander  to  prepare  and  submit,  with  the 
estimate  provided  for  in  paragraph  3 of  these  regulations,  a list  of  water- transportation  ’ 
lines  having  authority  to  receive  and  land  passengers  and  freight  at  Fort  Monroe, 
showing  (1)  the  number  of  pounds  of  freight  received  at  and  shipped  from  the  wharf 
at  Fort  Monroe  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30  next  preceding  the  preparation 
of  the  estimates,  by  each  line  engaged  in  such  water  transportation;  (2)  the  share, 
expressed  in  percentages,  and  based  upon  the  number  of  pounds  of  freight  received 
and  landed  at  the  said  wharf,  chargeable  to  each  water-transportation  company  doing 
business  thereat  in  accordance  with  the  written  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

“5.  So  soon  as  the  allotment  of  appropriation  for  repairs  to  the  apron  and  fender 
piling,  or  to  the  deck  planking  and  deck  house  of  said  iron  wharf  shall  have  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to 
prepare  a table  of  assessments  in  accordance  with  either  or  both  of  the  lists  prepared 
in  conformity  to  paragraphs  3 and  4 of  these  regulations,  and  to  notify,  in  writing, 
each  water- transportation  company  of  the  total  sum  assessed  against  its  property  for 
repairs  and  improvements  during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

“6.  Assessments  shall  be  made  and  determined  in  the  following  manner:  Each 
water-transportation  line  named  in  the  list  furnished  by  the  post  commander  to  the 
post  quartermaster,  in  accordance  with  paragraphs  2 and  4 of  these  regulations,  shall 
be  assessed  and  required  to  pay  that  portion  of  the  estimated  cost  of  repairs  which 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  such  estimated  cost  by  the  per  cent  thereof  set  opposite 
the  name  and  description  of  the  water-transportation  line  in  the  list  hereinbefore 
referred,  to. 

“7.  Notices  of  assessments  shall  be  in  writing,  signed  by  the  post  quartermaster 
and  addressed  to  and  served  upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  attorney  of  the  water-transpor- 
tation company  assessed,  and  shall  describe  the  property  assessed,  stating  the  sum 
assessed  thereon,  the  date  upon  which  the  said  assessment  shall  become  due  and 
payable,  the  place  where,  and  the  name  and  title  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  to  be 
paid.  Notices  of  assessment  shall  be  served  at  least  10  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
of  payment.  Services  of  notice  shall  be  either  personal,  or  by  leaving  the  same  with 
some  person  of  suitable  age  at  the  residence  or  place  of  business  of  such  owner,  agent, 
or  attorney.  Return  of  service  shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  the  manner  thereof, 
and  shall  be  filed  in  the  post  quartermaster’s  office.  Payments  shall  be  made  in 
coin  or  in  notes  of  the  United  States  or  of  national  banks. 

“8.  Should  any  water- transportation  company  doing  business  at  Fort  Monroe  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  regulations,  by  failing  to  pay  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  any  sum  assessed  against  his  or  their  property  in  accordance  therewith, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  notify  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
post  of  Fort  Monroe.  Va.,  who  shall  cause  the  business  of  th'e  said  transportation  line 
to  be  closed  forthwith,  and  shall  report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  further 
orders  in  the  case. 

“9.  Should  any  contributor  fail  to  pay  a part  or  the  whole  of  the  sum  assessed 
against  his  property  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulations,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  assess  against  and  collect  from  the  other  persons  or 
corporations  engaged  in  the  business  of  water  transportation  at  Fort  Monroe  a sum 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency  caused  by  said  default. 

“10.  The  sums  received  from  agents  or  owners  of  water-transportation  companies 
by  the  post  quartermaster  shall  be  receipted  for  by  him,  and  shall  be  taken  up  and 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  wharf  and  in  carrying  into  effect  the  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  the  wharf  and  in  carrying  into  effect  the  repairs  and  improvements 
contained  in  his  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  to  which  such  estimates  relate.  Such 
funds  shall  be  accounted  for  by  him  on  a special  account  current.  This  account 
current,  supported  by  vouchers  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  shall  be  rendered  by 
the  said  post  quartermaster,  through  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year.  It  shall  show  the  entire  amount 
received  and  expended  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  wharf  and  the  amount 
remaining  on  hand  unexpended,  and  he  shall  cause  such  unexpended  balance  to  be 
apportioned  among  and  credited  to  the  contributors,  in  proportion  to  their  contribu- 
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tion  to  the  cost  of  wharf  repairs  and  maintenance.  He  shall  furnish  a copy  of  this 
account  current,  without  vouchers,  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  post  of  Fort 
Monroe,  and  to  each  person  or  corporation  who  has  contributed  to  the  fund  for  wharf 
repairs  and  maintenance. 

“11.  In  the  event  of  any  injury  being  done  by  any  vessel  to  the  wharf,  or  any 
part  thereof,  such  injury  not  being  due  to  fair  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  require  the  person  or  corporation  owning  the 
said  vessel  to  cause  the  said  injury  or  damage  to  be  repaired  without  delay,  at  the  cost 
and  the  expense  of  the  said  owner  under  the  direction  and  supervision  and  to  the  satis- 
action  of  the  said  post  quartermaster.  Should  the  owner  of  any  vessel  doing  such 
injury  or  damage  fail  to  repair  the  same,  upon  due  and  reasonable  notification,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  post  quartermaster  to  notify  the  post  commander  of  the  fact, 
in  writing,  who  shall  forbid  the  said  vessel  to  make  landings  at  the  wharf,  and  shall 
report  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  orders  in  the  case.” 

RECAPITULATION. 

Equitable  division  under  the  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June  23, 
1913: 


Estimates  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  wharf  and  apron  of  wharf $30,  000.  00 

One-third  of  this  sum  supplied  by  the  United  States 10,  000.  00 

Two-thirds  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  nonmilitary  residents 20,  000.  00 


Estimates  for  repairs  and  operation  of  roads,  drainage,  etc 15,  400.  00 

Two-thirds  of  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 10,  266.  67 


One-third  of  this  sum  to  be  collected  from  nonmilitary  residents. . . 5, 133.  33 

Total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States 20,  266.  67 

Total  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  nonmilitary  residents 25, 133.  33 


D.  S.  Clinton, 

Major , Engineers , R.  C. 

RAKES,  SHOVELS,  BROOMS — REPAIRS  TO  ROADWAY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  next  item  is  as  follows : 

For  rakes,  shovels,  and  brooms;  repairs  to  roadway,  pavements,  macadam  and 
asphalt  block;  repairs  to  street  crossings;  repairs  to  street  drains,  $13,870;  six  laborers 
cleaning  roads,  at  $720  each;  in  all,  $18,190;  for  two-thirds  of  said  sum,  to  be  supplied 
by  the  United  States,  $12,126.67. 

The  current  appropriation  is  $3,366.66  and  the  estimate  is 
$12,126.67.  Why  this  very  considerable  increase? 

Col.  Daly.  Part  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  the  item  for  rakes,  shovels,  and 
brooms,  repairs  to  roadway,  pavement,  macadam  and  asphalt  blocks; 
repairs  to  street  crossings;  repairs  to  street  drains,  is  increased  from 
$2,170  to  $13,870.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  large  increase,  what  repairs  are  necessary  and  where  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I have  nothing  further  than  a tabulation  here  to  show 
the  amount  asked  for  under  each  item  as  compared  with  the  amount 
asked  for  under  the  same  item  for  1917,  and  in  each  case  a decided 
increase  is  shown  ; but  there  are  no  explanatory  notes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  the  details  of  the  item  of  repair  which  I 
have  just  read  ? 

Col.  Daly.  First  is  the  item  for  rakes,  shovels  and  brooms,  fiscal 
year  1917,  $76.50;  fiscal  year  1919,  the  estimate  under  consideration, 
$170,  an  increase  of  $93.50;  repairs  to  roadways,  labor,  1917,  $416.75, 
1919,  $1,200;  material,  1917,  $1,327.63,  1919,  $2,300,  an  increase  of 
$783.25  and  $972.37,  respectively;  pavements,  macadam  and 
53713—18 60 
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asphalt  blocks,  materials,  1917,  $15,  1919,  $100;  labor,  nothing  in 
1917,  $100  in  1919,  an  increase  of  $185.  Repairs  to  street  crossings 
and  repays  to  street  drains,  material,  1917,  $405.80,  1919,  $6,000; 
labor,  1917,  $87.50,  1919,  $4,000,  an  increase  of  $5,594.20  and 
$3,912.50,  respectively.  For  the  hire  of  six  laborers 

Mr.  Mondell.  Right  there,  before  you  go  any  further,  have  you 
any  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  streets  or  the  drains  re- 
quiring this  very  greatly  increased  expenditure  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  matter  of  the  six  laborers  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  their  wages  have  already  been  increased  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  an  item  in  the  last  urgent  deficiency 
bill  covering  the  difference  in  their  pay,  and  we  can  not  get  them  for 
less  than  $60  a month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  in  the  record  any 
additional,  definite  information  on  this  subject  you  can  obtain? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  also  as  to  the  urgency  of  this  work  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:)1 


Th«  necessity  of  this  work  is  in  the  increased  use  of  these  roads,  a number  of  heavy 
tractors  (approximately  6)  and  heavy  trucks  (over  100). 

Great  increase  of  freight  handling  has  caused  unusual  repairs  and  renewals. 

This  post  supplies  6.000  troops — this  last  year,  one-half  this.  Freight  probably 
quadrupled. 

For  rakes,  shovels,  and  brooms,  repairs  to  roadway  pavements,  macadam, 

asphalt  blocks,  repairs  to  street  crossings,  repairs  to  street  drains $13, 870 

Six  laborers  cleaning  roads,  $720  each 4, 320 


18, 190 


FOR  WASTE,  OIL,  BOILER  REPAIRS,  SEWER  PIPE,  CEMENT,  BRICK,  SUPPLIES,  AND 
ADDITIONAL  HELP. 

Mr.  Mondell  (reading): 

For  waste,  oil,  boiler  repairs,  sewer  pipe,  cement,  brick,  and  supplies,  $1,725;  two 
engineers,  at  $1,200  each;  two  laborers,  at  $720  each;  in  all,  $5,565;  for  two-thirds  of 
said  sum,  to  be  supplied  by  the  United  States,  $3,710. 

Col.  Daly.  We  have  not  any  more  information  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  increase  in  this  item  than  the  previous  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  that  for  waste,  oil,  boiler  repairs,  sewer 
pipe,  cement,  brick,  and  supplies,  there  is  an  increase  from  $1,400  to 
$1,725.  You  have  no  definite  information  in  regard  to  this? 

Col.  Daly.  No;  except  as  to  the  increase  in  the  several  items,  with 
nothing  to  support  them. 

Col.  Brett.  There  is  this  statement:  For  waste,  no  change;  oil, 
increased  from  $60  to  $75;  boiler  repairs  increased  from  $215  to  $225: 
paints,  no  change;  sewer  pipe  from  $200  to  $300;  cement  from  $100 
to  $400;  brick  from  $100  to  $200;  other  supplies,  $200  to  $400; 
laborers,  $1,000  to  $1,440. 

Col.  Daly.  The  laborers  have  been  previously  increased  in  the 
deficiency  bill. 

Col.  Brett.  They  are  the  items  that  make  up  the  increase. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  two  engineers  at  $1,000  and  they  are 
asking  for  $1,200  each. 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  character  of 
their  work  ? 

Col.  Daly.  I do  not  know,  sir. 

Col.  Brett.  They  got  the  $1,200  in  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  they  did  ? 

Col.  Brett.  It  says  so  here. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  it  say  they  have  been  increased  ? They  seem 
to  be  asking  it  here  for  the  first  time.  I assume  these  two  engineers 
would  receive  the  $120  a month  additional  which  is  granted  to  em-  • 
ployees  of  that  salary  generally  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes. 


NATIONAL  CEMETERIES. 

MAINTENANCE,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  For  maintaining  and  improving  national  ceme- 
teries, including  fuel  for  superintendents,  pay  of  laborers  and  other 
employees,  purchase  of  tools  and  materials,  $150,000. 

Col.  Daly.  We  spent  for  the  fiscal  year  1917  $119,305.94,  and  the 
appropriation  was  $120,000.  As  to  the  increases  in  this  estimate,  I 
will  read  off  the  items  for  which  we  propose  to  use  the  money,  as 
compared  with  the  allotments  under  the  appropriations  for  1917: 
Miscellaneous  supplies  and  expenditures,  $3,190. 

The  Chairman.  I have  that  table  in  front  of  me.  I noticed  in 
checking  it  up  that  one  of  the  big  increases  you  anticipate  is  for 
repairs  to  drives,  walks,  and  drains,  $17,584,  as  against  $7,584,  a 
$10,000  increase. 

Col.  Daly.  The  money  has  not  been  sufficient  in  the  past  to  keep 
all  the  roads  and  drains  in  the  national  cemeteries  in  proper  repair 
and  condition.  There  are  many  cases  of  repair  which  we  had  to 
defer  because  of  lack  of  funds,  and  the  roads  throughout  all  the 
cemeteries  we  have  are  deteriorating  because  of  lack  of  funds  and 
the  high  cost  of  material  and  the  cost  of  labor. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  item  for 
repairs  to  water  and  sewer  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  does  not  represent  then  any  particular  pro- 
ject, but  simply  a general  increase  on  account  of  the  necessity  of 
doing  more  work  in  the  cemeteries  at  large  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  and  putting  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  large  item  is  $13,100  for  construction  of 
lodges  and  additions  thereto  as  against  $55  spent  in  1917  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Col.  Daly.  Because  we  have  not  had  money  sufficient,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  put  those  lodges  in  proper  condition.  The  ceilings  are  bad, 
the  floors  are  bad,  the  windows  are  bad,  and  the  roofs  are  bad. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  indicate  new  lodges  because  you  do 
not  figure  an  increse  for  repairs  to  lodges  ? 

Col.  Daly.  So  far  as  I know  it  is  not  for  new  lodges.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  most  of  our  lodges  are  in  bad  condition  and  I doubt  if  $13,000 
will  put  them  in  proper  condition. 
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The  Chairman.  It  would  seem  then  that  you  would  want  to  make 
a transposition  of  these  items  because  the  repairs  to  lodges  would  be 
the  large  item  rather  than  the  construction  of  lodges  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  repair  of  lodges  and  not  the  con- 
struction of  lodges.  That  is  an  error,  because  we  have  no  lodges 
that  I know  of  under  construction. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  in  mind  any  such  construction  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir.  There  are  lodges  at  all  of  our  cemeteries  and 
it  is  just  a matter  of  putting  them  in  proper  condition. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  change  in  your  force. 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is — 

PAY  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

“For  pay  of  76  superintendents  at  national  cemeteries,  $63, 120/ ’ 

This  is  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

HEADSTONES. 


The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  continuing  the  work  of  furnishing  headstones  of  durable  stone  or  other  durable 
material  for  unmarked  graves  of  Union  and  Confederate  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
in  national,  post,  city,  town , and  village  cemeteries,  naval  cemeteries  at  navy  yards 
and  stations  of  the  United  States,  and  other  burial  places,  under  the  acts  of  March 
third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -three,  February  third,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  and  March  ninth,  nineteen  hundred  and  six;  continuing  the  work  of 
furnishing  headstones  for  unmarked  graves  of  civilians  interred  in  post  cemeteries 
under  the  acts  of  April  twenty- eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  four,  and  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  six;  and  furnishing  headstones  for  the  unmarked  graves  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  in  national  cemeteries,  $50,000. 

This  is  the  current  appropriation? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  spent  $46,500  in  1917? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  spend  the  $50,000  this  year? 

Col.  Daly.  Approximately;  probably  not  exactly  $50,000,  but 
pretty  close  to  it. 

REPAIRS  TO  ROADWAYS. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  repairs  to  roadways  to  national  cemeteries  which  have  been  constructed  by 
special  authority  of  Congress,  $12,000:  Provided , That  no  railroads  shall  be  permitted 
upon  the  right  of  way  which  may  have  been  acquired  by  the  United  States  to  a 
national  cemetery,  or  to  encroach  upon  any  roads  or  walks  constructed  thereon  and 
maintained  by  the  United  States:  Provided  further , That  no  part  of  this  sum  shall  be 
used  for  repairing  any  roadway  not  owned  by  the  United  States  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  any  city,  town,  or  village. 

This  is  the  current  amount  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  expect  an  expenditure  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  of  $4,500  and  an  expenditure  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  of  $2,500  as 
against  rather  small  amounts  expended  there  heretofore  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  11,890  feet  of  road  at  Springfield  to  be 
maintained. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  not  be  just  an  ordinary  maintenance 
item.  There  must  be  a considerable  repair  item  involved. 
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Col.  Daly.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  shown  here. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  a statement  of  the 
estimated  expenditures  there  and  also  at  Vicksburg  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  as  follows: 

REPAIRING  ROADS  TO  NATIONAL  CEMETERIES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1919. 

Springfield,  Mo $4,  500.00 

For  patch  work  repairing  of  approach  roadway  to  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Springfield,  Mo.,  of  approximately  9,000  square  yards,  about  one-third  of 
total  yardage,  by  picking  up  old  base  thoroughly  by  picks  or  by  spiking, 
so  that  new  material  will  bond  readily,  place  thereon  an  average  of 
3-inch  limestone  macadam  using  1 inch  rock  in  the  deeper  fills  and  chats 
on  top,  wet  thoroughly  and  roll  with  heavy  tandum  roller,  then  apply 
No.  4 road  oil  in  amount  of  | gallon  on  new  work  and  \ gallon  on  old 


work.  . . 3, 150. 00 

Cost  of  oil  at  7 cents  per  gallon 1, 125.  81 

Repairs  to  culverts  and  miscellaneous  repairs 224. 19 

The  condition  of  this  road  is  reported  to  be  but  fair,  containing  many  ruts  and  holes, 
and  the  above  amount  is  needed  to  cover  the  cost  of  repairs. 

Vicksburg,  Miss $2,  500.  00 

Repairs  to  approach  roadway  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  by 


filling  holes,  repairing  gutters,  removing  slides,  and  applying  macadam  or  gum  gravel 
to  portions  of  the  road  requring  after  which  the  road  is  to  be  thoroughly  rolled. 


ARLINGTON  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

The  Chairman  (reading) : 

For  expenses  of  burying  in  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  or  in  the  cemeteries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  indigent  ex-Union  soldiers,  ex-sailors,  or  ex-marines  of  the 
United  States  service,  either  Regular  or  Volunteer,  who  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged or  retired  and  who  die  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  disbursed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $45  for  such  burial  expenses  in  each  case, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  grave,  $2,000,  one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  is  the  usual  item  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF  WALKS  AND  DRIVES. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  an  estimate  found  in  House  Document  No . 
629  for  construction  and  repair  of  walks  and  drives,  laying  additional 
lots,  landscaping,  etc.,  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  $50,000. 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  RESURFACING  ROADS,  ETC. 

Then  you  have  on  page  196  an  item  for  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, “for  the  construction  and  resurfacing  of  roads  and  construction 
of  a walk,  $24,000.” 

Are  these  more  or  less  duplicates  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  $50,000  is  based  on  a report  of  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts  and  based  on  this  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

The  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 

1720  New  lrORK  Avenue, 

Washington,  September  2,  1917 . 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  going  to  Arlington  with  Capt.  Lemly  to  visit  the  site 
selected  by  Mrs.  Dewey,  I found  that  the  location  was  in  the  midst  of  a tract  com- 
prising many  acres  which  have  not  yet  been  planned.  All  this  area,  I believe,  should 
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be  planned  now  in  advance  of  the  sudden  demand  for  space  sure  to  be  created  by  the 
present  war.  Also  it  should  be  well  planned  so  as  to  carry  out  the  new  regulations  for 
the  orderliness  and  soldier-like  appearance  of  the  cemetery? 

Again,  the  present  cemetery  must  be  enlarged,  in  view  of  the  probable  large  require- 
ments in  the  near  future.  Is  not  now  the  time  to  begin  to  provide  for  such  enlargement 
by  an  investigation  of  prospective  needs  and  available  areas?  May  I suggest  that  the 
officials  now  in  charge  of  Arlington  could  prepare  a report  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  deficiency  bills  might  have  a paragraph  appropriating,  say,  $50,000  for 
the  construction  of  walks  and  drives  in  the  undeveloped  portion  of  Arlington  Cemetery, 
according  to  plans  to  be  prepared  by  the  Quartermaster  General  and  to  be  approved 
by  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  $5,000,  payable  from  this 
appropriation. 

Very  respectfully, 

Charles  Moore,  Chairman. 


The  Secretary  of  War  directed  us  to  submit  an  estimate  for  that 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  $24,000  estimate  for  ? 

Col.  Daly.  $8,995  for  Road  A,  Treasury  Gate  to  McPherson 
Avenue.  The  placing  of  this  road  in  good  condition  is  most  im- 
portant for  the  following  reasons:  It  is  the  natural  entrance  to  the 
cemetery  for  all  traffic  via  Long  Bridge.  The  opening  of  a large 
number  of  burying  lots  for  officers  in  the  new  southern  section  makes 
this  road  necessary  to  gain  entrance  there.  The  clay  and  gravel 
road  which  it  is  intended  to  improve  is  not  available  for  use  during 
the  winter  months  at  present  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  roadbed 
becomes  so  soft  that  vehicles  sink  in  up  to  the  hubs  of  the  wheels. 
Road  F to  the  Fort  Myer  Gate,  $5,800;  construction  of  this  short 
piece  of  road  is  very  desirable.  It  will  open  up  a very  desirable 
space  for  about  160  officers’  lots.  It  will  afford  a direct  outlet  for 
vehicles  to  the  Fort  Myer  Gate  on  Memorial  Days  and  at  other  times 
when  traffic  is  heavy.  The  congestion  of  vehicles  in  the  present 
western  gate  is  very  great  and  there  is  only  the  one  outlet,  which  is 
also  congested.  Resurfacing  McPherson  Avenue,  $6,227.  This  is 
very  essential,  as  the  road  is  rapidly  deteriorating  due  to  needed  re- 
pairs. There  are  at  present  large  cracks  in  the  surface  which  permit 
the  water  to  get  under  same  and  this  will  soon  injure  the  road.  It 
can  be  repaired  now,  whereas  later  it  may  require  a complete  new 
road.  The  heaviest  traffic  in  the  cemetery  at  present  is  over  this 
road.  Concrete  walks  to  new  amphitheater,  $2,039.  The  walk 
shown  on  the  blue  print  is  much  needed  by  pedestrians  and  will 
reduce  the  distance  to  be  traveled  between  the  mansion  and  the 
amphitheater  by  2,000  feet.  This  walk  will  be  about  1,000  feet  long, 
with  easy  steps  on  the  street  grade,  and  is  much  needed. 

The  total  of  these  items  is  not  $24,000,  but  $23,061. 

The  Chairman.  Colonel,  is  the  general  maintenance  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  under  the  maintenance  fund  which  we  discussed  just  a few 
minutes  ago  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes. 

ANTIETAM  BATTLE  FIELD. 


REPAIR  AND  PRESERVATION  OF  MONUMENTS,  TABLETS,  ROADS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  ‘ ‘ Antietam  battle  field:  For  repair 
and  preservation  of  monuments,  tablets,  observation  tower,  roads, 
and  fences,  and  so  forth,  made  and  constructed  by  the  United  States 
upon  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Antitam  battle  field,  near 
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Sharpsburg,  Maryland,  $15,000/’  as  against  the  usual  appropriation 
of  $3,000. 

Col.  Daly.  There  is  an  increase  of  $13,492  for  repairs,  to  roads  and 
avenues  on  the  battle  field,  urgently  in  need  of  rebuilding.  The  depot 
quartermaster,  under  whose  charge  the  cemetery  is,  advises  that  the 
$3,000  appropriated  annually  for  this  purpose  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  cover  the  work  that  is  required  to  keep  the  field  in  good  condition, 
especially  in  view  of  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  material.  He 
states,  the  5|  miles  of  roads  are  only  8 feet  wide  and  in  many 
places  were  built  with  steep  slopes,  and  that  they  should  be 
rebuilt  and  widened  in  order  that  the  large  number  of  tourists  annu- 
ally visiting  the  field  may  visit  all  parts  of  the  field  in  automobiles. 
He  further  states  that  the  cost  of  rebuilding  these  roads  is  estimated 
at  $75, 000. and  recommends  that  the  appropriation  be  increased  annu- 
ally to  $15,000  until  they  have  been  placed  in  good  condition.  The 
fences,  of  which  there  are  approximately  11  miles  on  the  field,  need  to 
be  reconstructed,  which  can  be  done  if  the  $15,000  is  appropriated. 
His  estimate  is  this:  General  upkeep  of  the  field,  cutting  grass,  etc., 
$2,000;  rebuilding  fences  and  fence  posts,  many  now  down,  $2,000; 
and  rebuilding  roadways,  $11,000.  The  major  portion  of  the  battle 
field  is  owned  by  individuals,  the  portion  owned  by  the  Government 
comprising  about  5 miles  of  roads  extending  throughout  the  battle 
field  and  about  100  plats  of  land,  ranging  from  50  to  100  feet  square, 
adjoining  these  roadways.  These  small  plats,  which  mark  the  approx- 
imate positions  of  certain  State  troops  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  were  acquired  by  the  different  States,  which  improved  them, 
erected  monuments  upon  them,  and  turned  over  to  the  United  States 
for  preservation  as  a part  of  the  battle  field. 

PAY  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  superintendent  of 
Antietam  battle  field,  $1,500. 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  the  same. 


Tuesday,  April  16,  1918. 

disposition  of  remains  of  officers,  soldiers,  civilian 
employees,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  the  disposition  of  remains  of 
officers,  soldiers,  civilian  employees,  etc.,  $500,000.  You  have  sug- 
gested some  changes  in  the  language  as  appears  in  House  Document 
No.  973.  It  is  proposed  to  change  the  language  “ active  list”  to  the 
language  “in  active  service,”  so  that  the  language  will  embrace  all 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  whether  they  are  on  the 
active  list  or  not  if  they  are  in  active  service.  Is  that  the  only 
change  ? 

Col.  Brett.  No,  sir;  there  is  another  one.  There  is  another  one 
referred  to  in  that  letter  of  April  6,  1918. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  a letter  of  April  6,  1918,  in  which 
they  desire  to  insert  after  the -phrase  “of  the  remains  of  officers”  the 
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words  “ cadets  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.”  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that  the 
burial  expenses  of  cadets  are  not  payable  from  this  fund  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  theory  of  that  is  that  the  cadets  are  now  in 
the  active  service  of  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Brett.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  present  time  a great  many,  or  a large  proportion,  of  the  retired 
officers  are  on  active  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  appropria- 
tion from  $60,000  to  $500,000. 

Col.  Daly.  We  got  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $500,000. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  got  $500,000  in  the  deficiency  act. 

Col.  Daly.  And  this  is  based  on  the  same  assumption.  * There  is 
this,  however,  to  be  said  about  this  $500,000:  If  the  war  continues 
during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  bringing  home 
the  remains  from  Europe,  and  inasmuch  as  this  estimate  was  largely 
based  on  bringing  them  home,  we  will  not  need  $500,000  for  1919. 
We  will  not  need  that  much  for  1919  if  the  war  continues. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will,  of  course,  not  need  that  much  for 
1918  ? 

Col.  Daly.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  spent  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  has  been  about  $107,000  expended.  That  was 
largely  spent  in  the  camps. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  estimate  as  to  the  expense  of  a burial  ? 

Col.  Brett.  The  act  of  1908  allowed  $35  for  an  enlisted  man  and 
$75  for  an  officer. 

Col.  Daly.  That  is  what  the  regulations  allow — $75  for  an  officer 
and  $35  for  an  enlisted  man,  exclusive  of  transportation.  The  trans- 
portation is  in  addition  to  that.  Now,  there  have  been  some  excep- 
tional cases  where  we  have  exceeded  that  because  of  the  cost  of 
embalming,  but  that  was  in  very  few  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  this  estimate  might  be  cut  ? 

Col.  Daly.  Yes,  sir;  by  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  five  items  carry  the  usual  amounts,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  change  in  them. 

Col.  Daly.  There  is  no  change  in  them. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  NATIONAL  CEMETERY. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco  National  Cemetery:  For  placing  in  proper  condition  for  burials  the 
new  extension  of  the  San  Francisco  National  Cemetery,  including  the  cleaning  and 
grubbing  of  three  and  five-tenths  acres,  $3,335.84;  removing  seven  hundred  and  sixty 
linear  feet  of  old  stone  wall,  $390.86;  constructing  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  linear  feet  of  new  stone  fence,  $6,129.58;  four  hundred  linear  feet  of  macadam 
road,  $1,280;  eight  hundred  linear  feet  of  twenty-four-inch  gutter,  $578.10;  drains  and 
catch  basins,  $360.86;  and  water-distributing  system,  $424.76;  in  all,  $12,500. 

Col.  Daly.  We  asked  for  that  once  before. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  recall  the  facts  about  it. i§  What  are  they  ? 

Col.  Daly.  The  National  Cemetery  at  the  Presidio  is  still  used  for 
interring  deceased  persons  at  the  post,  as  well  as  veterans,  and  the 
cemetery  now  is  nearly  filled.  It  has  r.oom  for  about  800  additional 
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interments,  but  after  that  space  is  filled  up  no  more  burials  can  be 
made  there.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  provide  an  extension.  It  is 
assumed  that  under  normal  conditions  the  present  space  will  be 
sufficient  for  three  or  four  years;  that  is,  sufficient  to  provide  space 
for  800  interments.  After  four  years,  however,  there  will  be  no 
further  space  in  which  to  continue  interments  there. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  are  buried  there  now  ? 

Col.  Daly.  There  are  3,657  graves. 


Tuesday,  April  16,  1918. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  E.  J.  AYERS,  CHIEF  CLERK,  AND  MR. 

JAMES  T.  NEWTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS. 

REPAIRS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  “ Repairs  of  buildings:  For  repairs  of  Patent 
Office  Building,  Pension  Office  Building,  and  of  the  General  Land 
Office  Building,  including  preservation  and  repair  of  steam  heating 
and  electric  lighting  plant  and  elevators,  $45,000.” 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  an  increase  of  $15,000  over  what  we  have  had 
for  years.  That  increase  is  intended  to  remodel  one  of  the  floors  of 
the  Patent  Office  in  order  to  give  them  more  room.  Here  [exhibiting] 
are  views  of  the  corridors.  We  have  had  for  a number  of  years 
$30,000  for  the  repair  of  the  Patent  Office,  Pension  Office,  and  General 
Land  Office  Buildings.  Of  that  sum,  $7,500  is  expended  for  labor. 
We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $15,000  to  remodel  the  floor  that 
you  see  in  the  picture  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  Patent  Office 
additional  room. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  floor  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  These  [indicating]  are  temporary  wooden  partitions 
that  have  been  in  there  for  a number  of  years.  They  are  a fire 
menace  to  the  department.  They  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated 
and  are  not  suitable  for  the  purpose.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  put 
a permanent  structure  in  that  corridor  with  a gallery  above  that  will 
accommodate  the  files  and  records.  The  estimate  of  $15,000  covers 
an  increase  in  floor  space  of  11,900  square  feet. 

The  Chairman.  How  necessary  is  it  to  do  it  this  year  as  against 
next  year  or  the  year  thereafter  ? 

Mr,  Ayers.  Judge  Newton  will  explain  that. 

Mr.  Newton.  Like  you,  I have  not  asked  for  any  increase  for  the 
Patent  Office,  in  fact  a decrease.  What  we  are  driving  at  is  to  get  a 
place  to  store  patents.  We  increased  our  patents  4,000,000  a year 
and  we  sell  about  1,000,000.  We  have  filled  up  every  place  in  the 
Patent  Office  now,  except  one  room.  We  have  one  room  which  will 
last  us  for  six  months.  Then,  we  must  put  them  in  the  halls.  We 
want  a steel  structure  that  will  hold  the  patents. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  cost  you  20,  30,  or  50  per  cent  more  to  do 
it  now  than  in  normal  times,  and,  in  the  second  place,  there  is  the 
demand  on  labor  for  the  use  of  the  war. 
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Mr.  Newton.  That  may  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  a special  reason  why  this  work  should 
he  done  now  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I do  not  know  where  we  will  put  the  patents  if  we 
do  not  have  some  place  like  this.  We  can  not  put  them  up  on  the 
wooden  structure. 

Mr.  Ayres.  No  ; that  is  sagging  now  of  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  no  old  material  that  you  can  clean  out 
and  make  space  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  We  have  done  that.  We  have  cleaned  out  every 
space.  We  have  had  Mr.  A}^res  take  all  of  his  stuff  out  of  the  cellar 
and  now  we  have  the  cellar  full. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  the  Patent  Office  running  with  very 
much  less  space  than  you  have  now.  You  came  in  and  moved  a lot 
of  people  out.  You  are  following  the  history  of  every  other  depart- 
ment. The  very  moment  you  get  any  expanse  you  develop  a neces- 
sity for  additional  expanse  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  original 
proposition. 

Mr.  Newton.  You  do  not  want  us  to  put  these  patents  in  a room 
that  the  clerks  can  go  into. 

The  Chairman.  That  depends;  it  depends  on  the  character  of 
them. 

Mr.  Newton.  We  have  40,000  patents  a year  and  we  have  100 
printed  copies  made  of  each  one  of  them.  They  have  to  be  stored, 
because  we  begin  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  printed.  They  are  a source 
of  tremendous  income  to  the  Patent  Office.  We  have  to  have  some 
place  to  keep  them. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean,  that  you  do  not  want  the 
clerks  to  go  in  where  they  are;  you  are  not  suspicious  of  your  own 
clerks  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  we  do  not  want  to  put  the  patents  in  rooms 
that  are  fit  for  clerks  to  work  in. 

The  Chairman.  Not  unless  they  could  both  be  in  the  room. 

Mr.  Newton.  They  could  not  do  that.  The  rooms  are  full  ot  these 
cases  with  a little  space,  about  that  width  [indicating]  between  the 
racks  that  go  to  the  ceiling.  The  clerks  can  not  possibly  stay  where 
we  have  the  patents. 

The  Chairman.  But  some  of  the  files  might  stay  where  the  clerks 
are  if  your  clerks  are  arranged  like  they  are  in  some  of  the  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Newton.  No;  because  the  copy  pullers  are  going  through  the 
files  all  the  time  pulling  out  the  patents. 

The  Chairman.  We  work  here  with  the  clerks  coming  in  and  look- 
ing at  books  and  pulling  out  books;  that  does  not  interfere  with  what 
is  going  on  around  this  table. 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  all  right,  but  you  have  not  those  stacks. 

The  Chairman.  Even  so,  can  not  you  get  sufficient  space  for  a year 
or  two  ? This  is  a bad  time  to  build. 

Mr.  Newton.  I do  not  think  we  have  space  enough  to  last  us  more 
than  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  came  that?  You  got  along  in  a very  much 
more  restricted  space;  you  have  recently  had  an  expansion  in  space? 

Mr.  Newton.  We  had  all  of  these  things  in  the  halls;  that  is  how 
we  got  along.  Now,  we  have  taken  them  out  of  the  halls. 
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The  Chairman.  You  can  put  them  into  the  halls  again? 

Mr.  Newton.  We  can  fill  up  the  halls.  We  want  to  use  that 
space. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  plan,  to  take  out  those  wooden 
partitions  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  To  take  out  those  rooms  [indicating].  They  are 
only  temporary  rooms.  They  were  fenced  in  with  wooden  parti- 
tions. We  have  clerks  where  the  old  model  hall  used  to  be.  In 
order  for  the  clerks  to  occupy  that  we  put  up  the  wooden  partitions 
years  and  years  ago.  They  have  been  there  ever  since.  Now,  what 
we  want  to  do  is  to  fix  the  wooden  partitions  so  that  they  will  sup- 
port the  patents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Fix  the  wooden  partitions;  I thought  you  wanted 
to  take  out  the  wooden  partitions  2 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes, ’sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  do  not  want  to  fix  them  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  I mean  to  replace  them  with  something  that  will 
support  the  patents.  Those  wooden  partitions  were  put  in  there — 
these  are  rooms  right  in  back  of  here  [indicating  on  photograph] — 
and  then  there  is  a space  that  runs  over  to  Seventh  Street  and  over 
to  the  court  from  the  top  of  what  you  see  there  [indicating].  Now, 
I could  put  those  patents  up  in  that  space,  but  that  wooden  structure 
will  not  support  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  proposition  is  to  take  out  these  wooden  par- 
titions and  put  in  steel  partitions  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  then  put  steel  shelving  above  the  wooden 
partitions  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  That  is  right.  There  is  space  enough  there  to  last 
me  for  10,  15,  or  20  years.  We  just  have  not  the  room  to  store  them 
now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  for  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  That  is  the  sole  reason.  We  have  the  space,  but  we 
can  not  utilize  it.  You  brought  out  the  use  of  the  rooms.  In  each 
examiner’s  division  they  have  their  working  copies,  and  they  line*  the 
walls  of  the  rooms  all  around,  and  in  some  instances  across  the  rooms, 
so  that  there  would  not  be  space  in  the  respective  rooms  for  these 
copies.  Now,  they  have  in  the  Patent  Office  millions  of  applications 
for  patents,  either  pending,  rejected,  or  granted;  in  addition  to  that 
they  have  50,000,000  copies  of  patents  that  have  been  issued  and 
which  are  held  for  sale.  This  space  that  we  refer  to  is  waste  space 
at  the  present  time,  because  the  present  structure  will  not  carry  the 
weight  above  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  not  use  some  of  the  $30,000  this  year  to  do 
a part  of  that  work  ? It  is  not  necessary  to  renew  all  of  that  structure 
the  entire  length  of  the  corridor  in  one  year,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  No;  it  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  why  can  not  you  make  a saving  out  of  that 

Mr.  Ayers  (interposing).  We  get  that  $22,500  for  three  buildings, 
the  Pension  Office  Building,  the  Patent  Office  and  the  General  Land 
Office,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  War  Department,  and  a central 
heating  plant  which  heats  seven  buildings,  and  we  have  $22,500  for 
the  care,  maintenance,  and  upkeep  of  those  buildings. 
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The  Chairman.  You  have  $4,000  for  repairing  and  painting  G Street 
corridor,  third  floor,  which  might  be  postponed,  and  $2,000  for  mis- 
cellaneous items,  and  you  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  be. 
You  also  have  a number  of  items  of  considerable  size  going  to  make 
up  the  $30,000.  Now,  this  is  a time  when  economy  means  some- 
thing besides  lip  service. 

Mr.  Newton.  I do  not  know  about  the  painting,  but  that  might 
go  over. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Those  two  items,  of  course,  were  placed  in  there  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  care  and  upkeep  of  our  buildings.  The  prices  of 
all  materials  have  increased  54  per  cent 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  not  be  building  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Having  adopted  a plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
this  corridor  and  the  utilization  of  the  space  above  the  windows, 
why  can  not  you  spend  a reasonable  amount  of  money  for  that  recon- 
struction this  year,  and  thus  tide  the  office  over? 

Mr.  Newton.  Take  the  Seventh  Street  side.  That  will  last  us  for 
one  year  or  two  years. 

Mr.  Ayers.  Those  buildings  have  been  erected  a great  many  years 
and  we  have  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  they  are  costing  more  for 
repairs  than  they  ever  did  before. 

The  Chairman.  Yet  they  are  built  in  a way  that  ought  to  make 
their  maintenance  cost  less  than  any  private  building,  but  they  will 
run  higher  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  I am  rather  inclined  to  disagree  with  you  on  the 

ration  of  their  running  higher  because  we  are  really  taking  care  of 
ee  buildings  and  the  heating  and  lighting  plant  for  $22,500. 

The  Chairman.  But  every  time  you  get  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  you  come  and  get  a special  fund  for  it,  so  that  your  mainte- 
nance fund  of  $30,000  does  not  really  represent  what  you  spend  on  the 
buildings  and  never  has  ? 

Mr.  Ayers.  The  maintenance  fund  of  $30,000  this  year  will  netr 
because  it  will  not  go  two-thirds  as  far  as  it  ever  did  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  call  the  General  Land  Office  Building  ? 
Mr.  Ayers.  The  old  Post  Office  Building  on  Seventh  Street.  We 
are  not  occupying  that  building  at  all.  The  War  Department  has  the 
entire  building  of  275  rooms,  but  we  take  care  of  it,  keep  it  in  repair, 
heat  it,  light  it,  and  furnish  char,  janitor,  elevator,  watch,  and  every 
other  service  pertaining  to  that  building. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  do  that? 

Mr.  Ayers.  We  should.  The  committee  ask^d  us  to  retain  it  when 
we  turned  it  over  to  the  War  Department  and  we  are  doing  it. 
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Tuesday,  April  16,  1918. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  SERVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  CLAY  TALLMAN,  COMMISSIONER  GEN- 
ERAL LAND  OFFICE. 

REGISTERS  AND  RECEIVERS. 

The  Chairman.  Your  first  item  is  “For  salaries  and  commissions 
of  registers  of  district  land  offices  and  receivers  of  public  moneys  at 
district  land  offices,  at  not  exceeding  $3,000  per  annum  each, 
$500,000.”  This  represents  the  salaries 

Mr.  Tallman  (interposing).  The  salaries,  fees,  and  commissions 
fixed  by  law. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  this  fund  goes  into  salaries  and  how 
much  into  commissions  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Under  the  law  the  registers  and  receivers  receive  a 
salary  of  $500  each;  then  they  receive  an  additional  amount,  meas- 
ured by  the  fees  and  commissions  received,  out  of  this  appropriation 
up  to  not  exceeding  $3,000  each  per  year,  so  that  their  total  compen- 
sation does  not  exceed  $3,000.  They  do  not  receive  the  fees  and  com- 
missions direct,  but  the  amount  of  fees  and  commissions  they  receive 
are  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  these  officers  are  paid  out  of  this 
appropriation. 

GRAZING  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

(See  p.  959.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  under  this  title 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  tell.  We  spent  in  1917,  as 
you  will  notice,  $486,857,  and  we  had  a working  balance  on  April 
1,  of  $166,315.  Now,  the  land  business,  exclusive  of  the  grazing 
homestead  business,  according  to  recent  figures  we  have  gotten,  is 
falling  off  slightly;  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  great  amount 
of  grazing  homestead  entries,  pending  and  suspended,  to  the  num- 
ber of  60,000.  Probably  some  of  those  will  be  withdrawn,  the 
number  will  be,  say,  50,000.  Those  entries  have  not  been  acted  on 
yet  and  the  fees  and  commissions  have  not  been  deducted.  Our 
registers  and  receivers  are  holding,  in  their  so-called  unearned 
accounts,  a large  sum  of  money  in  the  aggregate,  a portion  of  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  paid  back  to  the  entrymen  when  entries  are  dis- 
allowed, and  a large  portion  will  be  credited  to  the  United  States 
when  the  entries  are  allowed,  thus  increasing  the  amounts  to  be 
paid  registers  and  receivers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  up  to  this  time  allowed  any  entires  under 
the  640-acre  homestead  law  on  the  classifications  that  have  been 
made  ? 

Mr.-  Tallman.  I think  very  recently  we  have  allowed  a few. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  very  recent,  however  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  actually  gotten  into  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  right  up  to  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes.  We  are  sending  out  the  classifications  and 
the  registers  and  receivers  are  taking  action,  under  these  classifica- 
tions, on  the  applications  that  have  been  held  suspended. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  classifications  made  by  the  Geological  Survey 
are,  in  due  time,  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whereupon  you  check 

Mr.  Tallman  (interposing).  Whereupon  the  Secretary  then  makes 
a formal  approval  of  the  classifications  and  we  immediately  transmit 
them  to  the  local  offices.  The  local  offices  are  then  in  a position  to 
take  action  on  these  pending  suspended  applications  in  accordance 
with  the  classifications. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  whether  you  have  as  yet  transmitted 
to  the  Sundance  and  Buffalo  districts  in  Wyoming  the  classifications 
so  far  received  from  the  Geological  Survey? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I could  not  recall  offhand,  hut  I believe  we  have 
sent  out  some. 

Note. — 966,832  acres,  Sundance,  Douglas,  and  Buffalo,  designated  April  2,  1918, 
effective  May  10,  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  newspapers  some  10  days  ago  announced  that 
a million  acres  had  been  classified  in  those  two  districts  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I think  that  is  about  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  reach  the  peak  in  your  work,  in  connection 
with  these  entries,  when  the  returns  come  from  the  local  offices  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Exactly;  that  is,  in  our  office,  and  they  will  reach 
the  peak  of  expenditure,  of  course,  out  of  this  fund  when  they  begin 
to  allow  those  entries.  You  understand,  that  we  can  not  conclude 
what  the  expenditures  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  entries  because  a 
great  number  of  the  offices  where  most  of  these  entries  are  held  are 
already  maximum  offices,  so  that  in  many  cases  they  will  not  get  any 
more  out  of  it  than  they  are  getting  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  in  your  mind  how  many  of  the  offices  are 
now  maximum  offices  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I have  not  the  figures  right  before  me. 

Note.— Fifty-one  out  of  ninety-eight. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  a majority  of  the  offices  now  maximum  offices  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  the  majority  are  maximum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  are  those  which  are  not  maximum  in  the  main, 
in  districts  which  will  be  affected  by  the  grazing  homestead  business  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Some  of  them  will  be  more  or  less  affected.  For 
instance,  we  have  offices  that  are  not  maximum  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
and  we  have  some  in  eastern  Colorado  and  Nevada  that  are  not 
maximum  but  which  will  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  eastern  Colorado  will  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  new  law  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes. 
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CONTINGENT  EXPENSES  OF  LAND  OFFICES GRAZING  HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

(See  p.  957.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  contingent  expenses  of  land 
offices,  $400,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  for  our  clerk  hire  and  all  other  expenses, 
except  salaries  and  commissions  of  registers  and  receivers,  necessary 
to  run  98  local  offices. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  have  you  spent  this  year? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  had  a balance  on  April  1 of  $49,970.65, 
unencumbered. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  in  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Treasury  balance  April  1,  1918,  $136,495.71. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  get  through  the  year  with  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  have  a balance? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  will  have  a balance;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Left  over,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I apprehend  a balance  of  possibly  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  for  needing  more  next  year 
than  you  needed  this  year? 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  are  two  reasons.  One  is  the  matter  that  Mr. 
Mondell  discussed,  that  we  will  reach  the  peak  of  the  work  in  con- 
nection with  this  great  mass  of  grazing  homestead  applications 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  the  other  reason  will  be  that  we 
will  have  some  extra  expenses  in  connection  with  our  disposition 
of  the  Oregon  and  California  grant  lands  in  Oregon.  Besides,  it  is 
costing  us  more  and  more  to  procure  the  necessary  clerical  assistance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  is  this  situation:  I suppose  you  are  familiar 
with  the  very  great  unrest  and  the  very  tremendous  amount  of 
criticism  there  is  throughout  all  the  public  land  country  owing  to  the 
delays  in  classifications  under  the  grazing  homestead  law? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Very  much  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Every  newspaper  in  all  the  intermountain  and 
western  States,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  is  almost  constant  in  its 
criticism  of  somebody,  the  department,  the  Member  of  Congress,  the 
Senator,  or  all  hands  together,  because  of  the  delay  in  the  classifica- 
tions. The  law  has  been  on  the  statute  books 

Mr.  Tallman  (interposing).  Since  December  29,  1916. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  applications  were  made  to  the  extent  of  30,000  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  More  than  that;  between  50,000  and  60,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  applications  were  made  almost  immedi- 
ately ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  so  far  not  a soul  knows  where  he  stands, 
whether  he  has  a home  or  not ; he  is  hanging  between  his  old  home 
anywhere  from  Massachusetts,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma,  Wyoming,  or  some  of  the  Western  States,  and  does  not 
know  what  his  situation  is,  so  that  everybody  is  complaining  tre- 
mendously. Finally,  the  first  of  the  classifications  are  going  to  the 
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western  offices.  If  it  should  so  happen  that  you  do  not  have  clerk 
hire  enough  in  those  offices  and  should  miss  by  a few  thousand  dollars 
having  enough  clerks,  you  will  not  only  have  a continuance  of  the 
criticism  you  now  have  but  you  will  have  a renewal  of  it  on  the 
ground  that,  while  the  delays  in  the  classifications  may  have  been 
partly  justified  by  the  difficulty  in  performing  the  work,  there  is  no 
justification  for  not  acting  promptly  on  the  classifications  that  have 
come  into  the  local  offices. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  all  correct,  Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  are  going  to  put  every  western  Member, 
Senator,  and  your  own  office  into  a tremendously  embarrassing  posi- 
tion, unless  you  take  care  of  those  things.  This  is  another  .feature 
of  the  situation:  That  the  condition  out  there  is  tremendously  unfair 
to  everybody.  It  is  unfair  to  the  entryman  and  it  is  unfair  to  the 
stockman  who  are  now,  to  a certain  extent  and  in  a way,  occupying 
some  of  this  territory,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  homesteader 
does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  plant  a foot  of  land, 
and  the  stockman  does  not  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be  compelled 
to  diminish  his  herd  or  his  flocks  or  when  or  how  much,  and  the 
sooner  that  thing  is  determined  the  better  it  is  for  everybody 
and  the  better  it  is  for  the  food  production  of  that  whole  western 
country.  One  man  wants  to  know  whether  he  is  going  to  be  able  to 
plow  and  grow  grain  and  the  other  man  wants  to  know  whether  he 
is  going  to  be  able  to  utilize  this  land  for  producing  mutton  and  beef. 
If  we  hold  up  these  cases  in  the  district  land  offices  a great  deal  of 
trouble  is  going  to  result. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  entirely  correct,  and  you  do  not  have  to 
argue  much  to  convince  me  of  that  situation.  I would  like  to  say 
as  to  this  appropriation  that  it  is  my  judgment  it  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  at  the  $400,000.  The  record  we  have  made  on  the 
existing  appropriation  shows  that  we  do  not  spend  that  money  unless 
we  need  it,  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  it  made  available 
for  use  if  we  do  need  it. 

I have  explained  before  a number  of  times  that  the  grazing  home- 
stead act  is  probably  the  most  complicated  homestead  law  that  we 
ever  had  to  deal  with.  The  detail  work  of  administering  it,  after  the 
classifications  are  made,  is  very  difficult  and  very  complicated.  It 
provides  two  kinds  of  additional  entries.  It  provides  for  an  exchange, 
and  it  requires  an  examination  of  the  records,  wherever  there  is  an 
additional  entry,  not  only  of  the  original  entry  but  the  land  em- 
braced in  the  additional  entry.  So  that  the  work  of  allowing  or  re- 
jecting one  of  those  homestead  entries  takes,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
times  as  much  time  as  the  ordinary,  simple  homestead  entry. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  asked  for  a considerable  number  of  additional 
clerks  in  Washington  to  take  care  of  the  increasing  and  anticipated 
increasing  business  under  the  640-acre  homestead  law  and  under  other 
lines  of  activity,  some  of  whom  were  granted  by  this  committee  and 
the  House  and  the  balance  of  whom,  so  I am  told,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  In  view  of  that  increase  in  the  number  of 
clerks  in  your  office,  enabling  you  to  take  care  of  the  largely  increasing 
business,  if  the  Geological  Survey  shall  be  able  to  make  all  of  the 
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classifications  on  applications  now  pending  this  field  season,  as 
they  expect  to  do,  will  this  estimate  cover  the  probable  cost  of 
keeping  the  work  current  in  the  local  offices  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  the  absence  of  a very  large  amount  of  this  work 
coming  in  all  at  once  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  $400,000  will  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  the  amount  estimated  will  cover  it, 
with  the  anticipated  additional  work  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I think  so,  but  I do  not  think  it  should  be  reduced. 

DEPOSITING  PUBLIC  MONEYS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  expenses  of  depositing  money 
received  from  the  disposal  of  public  lands,  by  registered  mail,  bank 
exchange,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  under  rules  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, $1,000.” 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  do  not  expend  all  of  that  money,  and  we  are 
cutting  that  down  as  much  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  not  expend  it  last  year? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  the  year  before  you  expended  only  $300  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Therefore  do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,  in  view  of  the  expenditures  you  have  made 
in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  does  no  harm,  and  $1,000  might  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  are  not  likely  to  spend  over  $500  it  would 
be  better  to  make  the  amount  $500,  unless  there  is  some  possibility 
of  needing  the  additional  amount  for  some  contingency  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I do  not  think  we  will  need  over  $500. 

DEPREDATIONS,  PROTECTION  OF  PUBLIC  TIMBER,  ETC. 

STATUS  OF  WORK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  protecting  timber  on  the  public 
lands,  for  the  more  efficient  execution  of  the  laws  and  rules  relating 
to  the  cutting  thereof,  protecting  public  lands  from  illegal  and 
fraudulent  entry,  etc.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
is  $475,000  and  you  are  estimating  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $500,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  the  appropriation  for  our  field  service. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  $25,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I have  been  asking  for  it  every  year  since  it  was 
cut  down  from  $500,000  to  $475,000.  I am  asking  for  it  now  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  our  work.  We  have  pending  in  the  field  for 
examination  to-day  about  19,000  cases.  We  examined  last  year  about 
22,000  cases,  and  we  will  refer  to  the  field  during  the  present  year  an 
equal  number  of  cases. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Commissioner,  I sent  you  a letter  the  other 
day,  which  may  never  have  reached  you,  but  which  illustrates,  I 
think,  as  well  as  any  case  I have  had  for  some  time  the  very  great 
and,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  unpardonable  delays  in  the  action  of 
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the  field  service.  For  instance,  a man  up  in  the  northwest  part  of 
my  State,  far  removed  from  railroads,  and  where  it  was  impossible 
to  ship  in  timber,  made  an  application  in  July  on  account  of  himself 
and  neighbors  for  timber  which  he  desired  to  cut  the  following 
winter.  Upon  the  notice  being  submitted  to  the  local  office  of  the 
field  service,  he  was  warned  not  to  take  any  action  until  his  permit 
had  been  examined  and  approved,  and  he  received  approval  of  that 
permit  in  the  following  April.  Of  course  all  of  the  building  opera- 
tions intended  to  be  carried  on  with  that  timber  failed,  and  the  entire 
winter  season,  which  is  the  only  season  in  which  they  can  log,  was 
lost,  resulting  in  a condition  of  absolute  and  complete  breakdown 
and  demoralization  of  the  whole  community.  You  may  remember 
the  case,  because  this  man  who  wrote  to  me  printed  his  letter,  and 
one  of  his  printed  letters  was  sent  to  you.  The  application' that  was 
hung  up  was  undoubtedly  made  in  proper  form,  but  it  was  hung  up 
for  nine  months. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  got  a tremendous 
pressure  of  cases  to  be  examined.  I will  admit  that  from  his  stand- 
point that  delay  is  inexcusable,  but  I think  that  our  field  division 
out  there  is  doing  the  best  they  can  with  the  men  they  have.  We 
have  lost  a good  many  men  and  there  have  been  a good  many  changes 
on  account  of  the  war.  There  is  no  excuse  for  a delay  of  that  kind, 
except  the  pressure  of  work  at  other  places,  and  because  this  might 
be  in  a remote  place,  where  it  would  not  be  economy  to  send  a man 
just  to  look  after  that  matter  alone.  I admit  the  delays,  but  it  is 
because  we  have  more  work  than  we  can  handle  with  the  force 
we  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  case  of  that  man,  your  men  are  familiar 
with  the  country,  and  if  they  could  not  have  done  anything  else, 
they  could,  at  least,  have  allowed  the  development  of  a little  isolated 
community  to  go  on  for  a time  and  made  their  examination  later. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I think  so,  Mr.  Mondell  and  I agree  with  you  on 
that  perfectly.  Of  course,  when  I look  into  the  individual  cases  I 
always  find  out  how  it  happened  and  what  it  was  that  occurred  to 
cause  the  delay.  Of  course,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who 
wants  to  cut  the  timber  and  who  wants  to  go  on  with  his  work,  it 
looks  unreasonable  to  have  his  business  impeded  in  that  way  and  he 
ought  not  to  have  any  such  delay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  that,  in  the  main,  your  mountain  field 
division  has  kept  up  with  its  work  very  well. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Our  Wyoming  division  is  probably  as  efficient  as 
any  we  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  there  must  be  a lack  of  men. 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Or  lack  of  proper  methods. 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  no  more  efficient  investigating  organiza- 
tion in  the  Government  service  than  our  field  service.  Now,  Mr. 
Mondell,  we  have  pending  here  for  examination  in  the  field  nearly 

19.000  cases.  Now,  that  in  itself  does  not  mean  much,  but  those 
cases  involve  600,000  acres  of  railroad  selections  that  have  to  be 
examined;  800,000  acres  of  State  selections  that  must  be  investi- 
gated; 300,000  acres  in  irrigation  projects  which  must  be  investi- 
gated, and  which  can  not  be  investigated  in  15  minutes;  there  are 

400.000  acres  under  the  Cary  Act  which  must  be  investigated;  there 
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are  600,000  acres  in  Indian  allotments  which  must  he  investigated, 
and  there  are  500  cases  in  which  we  must  hold  hearings.  Now,  we 
have  reduced  the  delay  in  the  last  four  years  quite  materially,  but  we 
have  been  unable,  with  the  money  available  and  with  the  force  avail- 
able, to  keep  the  delay  down  much  below  what  we  have  done.  I am 
frank  to  admit  that  the  work  is  too  far  behind.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  ought  not  to  have  cases  to  go  over  a season  awaiting 
investigation,  unless  it  is  a large  tract  investigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  passing  over  my  desk  almost  every  day 
desert-land  cases,  timber  and  stone  cases,  and  homestead -entry  cases 
that  are  suspended  and  that  have  been  hanging  in  that  condition 
anywhere  from  six  months  to  two  years. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I do  not  doubt  that  at  all.  I know  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now  the  trouble  is  that  these  men  do  not  know  what 
their  status  is.  A man  can  not  build,  he  can  not  plow,  he  can  not 
cultivate,  and  he  can  not  build  fences  until  he  knows  what  the  de- 
cision of  the  Government  is  going  to  be  with  regard  to  these  lands 
that  he  has  homesteaded  or  purchased. 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Here  is  another  side  to  that  condition:  At  some 

time  in  the  past  I have  been  of  the  opinion,  and  I have  expressed  that 
opinion  pretty  emphatically,  that  one  difficulty  or  burden  upon  your 
field  service  was  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  certain  men  in  the 
field  service  to  tie  things  up  indiscriminately ; to  listen  to  every 
whisper  of  suspicion  that  blew  into  the  office  from  anywhere,  and  to 
give  the  Government  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in  questionable  cases 
to  the  very  limit,  thereby  multiplying  tremendously  the  amount  of 
work  necessary  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  field  examination.  In  many 
cases  involving  the  suspension  of  entries,  viewing  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  values  involved,  the  cost  of  the  investigation  is  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  property  involved.  I do  not  know  that  that  is 
being  done  now,  and  I do  not  express  any  opinion  in  regard  to  it 
at  tins  time,  but  I know  that  that  has  been  one  difficulty  in  the  past. 
It  is  easy  to  multiply  cases  to  an  extent  that  renders  it  practically 
impossible  to  dispose  of  them  with  any  reasonable  force. 

Air.  Tallman.  We  are  endeavoring,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  cases  as  much  as  we  can,  but  you  can  not  very 
well  overlook  complaints  and  so-called  suspicions.  Of  course,  you 
are  correct  in  this,  that  after  investigating  cases  we  clear-list  and 
pass  a much  larger  number  of  cases  than  we  find  fault  with.  That 
condition,  of  course,  confirms  to  some  extent  what  you  have  just 
stated,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  the  truth  without 
running  down  the  facts.  The  best  that  we  can  do  in  that  sort  of  case 
is  to  use  our  best  judgment  as  to  what  cases  should  be  investigated 
and  what  should  not  be  investigated.  There  is  no  other  way  to  do 
it  that  I know  of.  We  require  absolutely  only  certain  classes  of 
cases  to  be  investigated.  We  are  requiring  desert-land  applications 
and  water-right  cases  to  be  investigated  in  every  instance,  and  we 
require  certain  classes  of  entries  in  withdrawn  areas  to  be  investigated 
in  all  cases.  But  aside  from  those  classes  the  ordinary  run  of  home- 
stead entries  and  others  are  not  investigated  at  all.  Of  this  number 
of  cases  pending  we  will  not  absolutely  investigate  in  the  field  over 
15  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  I would  not  suggest  that  the  Government  should 
relax  its  efforts  to  protect  the  public  domain  in  the  least.  I have  no 
such  thought  as  that,  but  it  is  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  cases 
by  mere  suspicion. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  and  I have  cautioned  our  field  force  time 
and  time  again  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I want  to  ask  you  one  more  question  with  regard 
to  this  item:  Are  you  accepting  the  classifications  of  the  Geological 
Survey  under  the  grazing  and  homestead  law  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Absolutely? 

Mr.  Tallman.  So  far,  we  have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  adopted  the  policy  of  making  inspec- 
tions, and  you  are  not  inspecting  lands  unless  something  new  de- 
velops, and  your  office  will  not  make  field  examinations  to  verify  the 
examinations  made  by  the  Geological  Survey  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No.  sir.  We  will  not  do  that  except  in  rare  cases. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  present  situation  and  the  long  delay 
in  many  cases,  which  works  very  great  hardship  and  very  great  loss 
to  the  entryman,  what  about  this  appropriation  as  it  stands  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  This  $475,000  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Of  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  estimate  is  made  on  the  basis  of  all  that  I 
hoped  I could  possibly  get. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  based  on  what  you  believe  you  ought  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  enough  to  bring  the  work  up. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  examine  that  a little  bit:  There  are  other 
considerations  than  simply  the  attitude  of  applicants  under  this  law. 
We  are  engaged  in  a war,  and  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  are 
greater  than  ever  before  known  for  matters  that  are  infinitely  more 
important  than  settling  up  these  lands.  Now,  in  view  of  those  cir- 
cumstances, do  you  think  that  you  are  warranted  in  asking  for  more 
than  $500,000  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I do  not  ask  for  any  more. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  just  stated  that  it  was  not  sufficient. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I just  stated  that  I did  not  think  it  was  enough 
money  to  clear  up  the  work  and  bring  it  up  to  where  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  next  year,  and  I do  not  think  it  will  he.  It  leaves  this  work  in 
a situation  where  it  must  lag  a little. 

maintenance  of  motor  boat. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  add  this  language,  “and  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a motor  boat.”  That  is  for  Alaska,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir.  You  allowed  funds  last  year  to  build  the 
motor  boat,  and  we  had  the  boat  built.  This  is  to  allow  us  to  spend 
out  of  this  fund  sufficient  money  to  run  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  operate  it  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I made  these  estimates  a year  ago,  and  I have  not 
that  data  with  me. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Will  you  supply  that  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — Estimated  cost  of  operation  of  motor  boat  in  Alaska,  $975  per  annum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  the  boat  cost  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Not  exceeding  $2,100.  It  was  a 30-foot  boat.  We 
had  the  hull  built  up  there  and  shipped  the  engine. 

CHIEF  OF  FIELD  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  have  this  new  language  with  reference  to 
the  compensation  of  the  chief  of  field  service:  “Including  his  serv- 
ices at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia.' ' 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  has  been  some  little  question  under  the 
comptroller's  decisions  about  the  payment  of  his  salary  in  Washing- 
ton,. he  being  employed  on  a field  appropriation.  The  chief  of  the 
field  service  should  be  in  Washington  part  of  the  time.  I had  him 
here  during  the  winter  for  two  or  three  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  necessary  for  him  to  come  on  here  in  order  to 
be  informed  about  matters  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  did  he  receive  his  compensation  before? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I have  been  approving  his  vouchers. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  he  has  been  getting  his  money  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  was  the  question  raised  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  are  some  decisions  by  the  comptroller  that 
would  raise  some  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  that  action. 

PER  DIEM  IN  LIEU  OF  SUBSISTENCE,  INCREASE  IN. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  increase  the  allowance  for  traveling  expenses 
from  $3  per  day  to  $4  per  day. 

Mr.  Tallman.  All  I have  to  say  about  that  is  that  that  allowance 
for  a man  who  is  traveling  does  not  pay  his  expenses.  If  you  will 
look  over  these  appropriations  covering  per  diem  allowances,  you 
will  find  that  practically  every  other  bureau  in  the  Government 
service  is  allowed  a per  diem  of  $4,  and  I know  of  no  particular  reason 
why  the  land  service  should  be  singled  out  and  allowed  only  $3.  The 
general  law  allowing  a per  diem  in  lieu  of  actual  expenses  provides 
$4  per  diem.  In  addition  to  that,  we  formerly  paid  a per  diem  of  $3, 
under  the  comptroller’s  decision,  for  every  day  that  the  man  was  on 
duty,  but  the  comptroller  later  held  that  we  could  not  do  that  and 
that  we  could  only  pay  the  per  diem  when  the  man  was  actually 
absent  from  his  official  headquarters.  So  they  received  the  per  diem 
only  when  they  were  away  from  official  headquarters  and  when 
traveling.  The  per  diem  of  $4  is  not  only  necessary  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  to  be  necessary  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  allowed 
for  every  other  bureau. 
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ADDITIONAL  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  additional  employees  are  you  asking  for 
under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Well,  $25,000  will  probably  pay  the  additional 
expenses  of  10  men,  but  if  we  get  this  $4  per  diem,  that  additional 
$25,000  would  be  nearly  absorbed  in  the  extra  $1  per  diem.  We 
have  had  to  raise  the  salaries  of  some  of  our  men. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  SALARIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I want  to  ask  you  whether  this  was  for  additional 
employees,  or  whether  it  was  to  increase  the  salaries  of  employees 
that  you  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Some  of  that  would  go  for  the  $4  per  diem,  which 
I think  we  should  have,  and  it  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
fact  that  higher  salaries  will  have  to  be  paid  in  order  to  get  men  at  all, 
if  the  $4  per  diem  is  allowed.  That  $25,000  I have  estimated  will  no 
more  than  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  with  our  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  a complaint  on  the  part  of  some  of 
your  people  that  in  the  readjustment  of  salaries  they  have  not  always 
been  compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  old  per  diem. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  1917  you  spent  under  this  item  $474,373.55. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  salaries  are  you  asking  to  increase  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I had  not  any  specific  increases  in  mind  in  making 
this  estimate.  At  the  time  that  the  comptroller  cut  down  the  per 
diem  to  the  days  actually  traveled,  we  revised  the  salaries,  more  or 
less,  in  that  fiscal  year,  and  tried  to  a certain  extent  to  offset  the  loss 
that  they  suffered.  We  had  that  as  a basis  of  comparison,  and  then 
we  changed  the  salaries  some  more  and  made  some  increases  that 
were  necessary.  Now,  we  will  make  certain  increases  in  salaries 
effective  July  1,  and  in  making  those  increases  we  will  take  into 
consideration  the  qualifications  of  the  men,  meritorious  work,  etc., 
and  we  will  take  into  consideration  somewhat  the  necessity  of  paying 
higher  salaries  in  order  to  hold  our  men  under  present  extraordinary 
conditions. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  if  you  make  many  increases  in  salaries,  you 
will  not  have  much  money  with  which  to  pay  that  per  diem. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I do  not  anticipate  any  extensive  increases  in 
salaries. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  I said  a moment  ago,  some  of  the  people  in  this 
service  are  complaining  that  they  have  never  yet  in  the  readjustments 
received  the  compensation  that  they  received  prior  to  the  disallow- 
ance of  the  per  diem. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  may  be  true  in  individual  cases,  but  in  the 
aggregate  of  cases  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  your  people  will  also  receive  the  addi- 
tional $120  per  annum. 

Mr.  Tallman.  They  received  the  5 per  cent  where  they  were  getting 
$1,800  and  under,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  get  this  $120.  That 
depends  on  whether  it  is  applied  to  employees  under  lump-sum  ap- 
propriations of  this  character.  I should  be  very  glad  if  it  were 
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applied  to  them.  If  that  is  applied,  it  will  help  us  very  materially. 
If  that  $120  was  added  to  every  salary,  we  would  not  feel  that  it 
was  advisable  to  make  the  increases  that  we  would  otherwise  feel 
the  necessity  of  making. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  committee  gave  you  $500,000,  could  we  have 
any  assurance  that  the  business  would  he  brought  up  nearer  to 
current  than  it  is  now? 

Mr.  T allman.  I should  hate  to  make  any  assurance  at  this  moment, 
with  the  difficulty  of  getting  experienced  and  qualified  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  would  not  have  to  get  many  men  to 
take  up  that  slight  increase. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I would  make  a desperate  effort  to  do  it,  and  I think 
we  could  make  a dent  in  our  arrearages.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it 
would  help  the  situation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  not  have  anything  left  of  the  current  ap- 
propriation at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I am  unable  to  say  exactly,  but  I don’t  think  so. 

PROTECTION  OF  OREGON  & CALIFORNIA  RAILROAD  LANDS  AND  COOS 
BAY  WAGON  ROAD  LANDS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  protection  of  the  so-called 
Oregon  & California  Railroad  lands  and  Coos  Bay  wagon  road  lands. 
The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $25,000,  and  you  are 
asking  $25,000. 

Mr.  Tallman.  I should  say  that  that  appropriation  should  remain 
as  it  is.  The  additional  language,  or  the  difference  in  the  language, 
there  is  simply  to  meet  the  changed  situation.  The  Oregon  & Cali- 
fornia Railroad  lands  now  belong  to  the  Government,  and  are  no 
longer  involved  in  suits,  and  the  language  relative  to  the  Coos  Bay 
wagon  road  grant  corresponds  to  the  amendment  provided  in  the 
deficiency  bill,  allowing  the  expenditure  of  this  $25,000  on  the  Coos 
Bay  lands  as  well  as  the  Oregon  & California  Railroad  grant  lands. 
We  turn  over  all  of  that  money  to  the  Forest  Service. 

They  have  full  supervision  of  the  expenditure  of  that  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expend  no  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Tallman.  No,  sir.  Last  year,  as  I understand,  the  amount 
was  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  service.  Last  year  was 
an  extremely  dry  season  in  Oregon  and  there  were  bad  fires.  The 
Forest  Service  have  had  to  ask  for  additional  money. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  acres  of  land  are  involved? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  the  grant  lands  proper,  about  2,300,000  acres. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  anywhere  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000 
worth  of  timber  on  those  lands.  The  Coos  Bay  lands  are  only  about 
90,000  acres,  but  they  are  in  the  same  general  area  with  the  Oregon 
& California  lands,  so  that  they  can  very  well  be  protected  at  the 
same  time. 

HEARINGS  IN  LAND  ENTRIES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  about  the  next  item  “ Hearings  in  land  entries”  ! 

Mr.  Tallman.  No  necessity  of  a change  there.  It  is  best  to  permit 
that  item  to  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  that  you  only  expended  in  1917  $19,000? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  expended  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  have  an  unencumbered  balance  at  the  present 
time  of  $10,000.  We  have  expended  and  authorized  approximately 
$25,000  this  year  so  far.  I think  it  should  be  left  the  way  it  is, 
because  we  have  some  large  hearings  coming  up  on  oil-land  cases 
which  if  they  go  through  will  add  very  materially  to  the  expenditures 
out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Commissioner,  if  we  should  pass  the  pending 
oil  and  coal  land  bill  you  will  have  a very  greatly  increased  number 
of  hearings  in  cases  involving  claims  under  the  placer  acts  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I should  hate  to  attempt  to  predict  what  the  result 
of  that  would  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  certainly  will  very  greatly  increase  activity  in 
the  matter  of  applications  and  hearings? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Not  on  new  business.  It  will  reduce  the  hearings 
very  materially,  I think.  As  you  understand,  this  is  a fund  out  of 
which  we  pay  the  Government’s  part  of  the  expense  in  Govern- 
ment contests.  That  is  all  this  fund  is  used  for,  taking  testimony  and 
securing  witnesses. 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  I understand;  but  if  you  had  a greatly  increased 
number  of  applications  and  they  were  contested  one  way  and  another, 
of  course  it  would  increase  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Undoubtedly.  If  some  of  the  reports  we  have  of 
frauds  under  the  grazing  homestead  act  are  well  founded  on  investiga- 
tion, no  doubt  we  will  have  a considerable  number  of  hearings  under 
that  act. 

REPRODUCING  PLATS  AND  SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  11  Reproducing  plats  of  surveys, 
$5,000.”  How  much  have  you  spent  to  date? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  will  spend  all  of  that  in  any  case.  We  had 
$2,000  on  April  1.  We  spend  part  of  that  to  reproduce  new  plats 
and  part  of  it  to  reproduce  old  plats. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  income  from  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Around  $3,000  a year  from  the  plats  we  sell.  Last 
year  it  amounted  to  $3,134,  and  so  far  this  year  up  to  April  10, 
$2,906.50.  We  sold  last  year  12,528  copies,  and  we  furnished  free  for 
official  use  5,244  copies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  likely  to  reach  a condition  under  which  this 
item  will  be  self-supporting — bring  in  the  full  amount  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  hard  to  tell.  We  have  calls  for  a good 
many  plats  that  we  can  not  supply — old  plats — except  by  photo- 
graphiccopies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  the  complaint  that  I hear  constantly,  that 
people  are  compelled  to  pay  large  prices. 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  have  to  photograph  them,  and  they  are  not  as 
satisfactory,  and  they  cost  40  cents. 

RESTORATION  OF  LAND  IN  FOREST  RESERVES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “Restoration  of  lands  in  forest 
reserves,  $15,000.” 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  for  the  publication  of  notices. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  still  publishing  the  notices  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  up  to  April  1 of  this  year? 

Air.  Tallman.  We  expended  a little  over  $7,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  only  expended  $6,000  last  year? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  $15,000  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  all  probability  it  will  not  be  necessary.  I would 
not  advise  cutting  it  down  to  less  than  $10,000,  because  there  might 
be  some  large  restorations. 

OPENING  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Opening  Indian  reservation 
(reimbursable),  $15,000.” 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  should  remain  the  way  it  is.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  to  predict  how  much  business  w^e  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  spend  up  to  April  1 of  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  About  $8,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I do  not  recall  any  legislation  now  pending  opening 
Indian  reservations. 

Mr.  Tallman.  There  is  a lot  of  old  legislation  pending  and  there 
is  other  business,  when  the  Indian  Office  shall  see  fit  to  take  action. 
I have  a memorandum  stating  all  the  work  that  we  have  in  prospect 
of  that  kind,  which  I can  put  into  the  record. 

Prospective  Openings  and  Sales  of  Town  Sites  in  Indian  Lands  April  10, 1918. 

BLACKFEET  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

Under  the  act  of  March  1, 1907  (34  Stat.,  1035),  the  town  sites  of  Browning,  Midvale, 
Babb,  Blackfoot,  Seville,  Portresina,  and  Galbreath  have  been  reserved  for  town  site 
purposes  and  surveyed  into  lots  and  blocks  and  are  ready  for  appraisement  and  sale. 

COEUR  D’ALENE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  IDAHO. 

Under  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  333),  the  town  sites  of  Desmet,  Plummer, 
and  Worley  were  withdrawn,  surveyed,  and  appraised  and  some  sales  have  been  made 
therein,  but  the  lots  have  not  all  been  sold.  The  unsold  lots  are  now  subject  to  sale. 

FLATHEAD  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

Under  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  354),  the  lands  embraced  in  the  town  sites 
of  Yellow  Bay,  Blue  Bay,  Allard,  Pablo,  Flathead,  D’Aste,  and  Moise  have  been 
withdrawn  for  town  site  purposes  and  Yellow  Bay,  Flathead,  Pablo,  and  D’Aste  have 
been  surveyed  and  appraised  and  some  of  the  lots  have  been  sold  and  the  unsold  lots 
are  now  ready  for  disposition  at  public  sale.  The  town  sites  of  Allard  and  Moise 
have  not  been  subdivided  into  lots  and  blocks,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  so 
surveyed,  appraised,  and  offered  for  sale  during  the  present  season. 

FORT  BERTHOLD  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N.  DAK. 

Under  the  act  of  June  1,  1910  (36  Stat.,  455),  the  town  sites  of  Batesville,  Huberton, 
and  Sanish  have  been  withdrawn  and  appraised  and  sales  of  lots  have  taken  place  in 
Batesville  and  Sanish  and  the  unsold  lots  are  still  subject  to  public  sale. 

FORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

Under  the  act  of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat.,  563),  the  town  sites  of  Blair,  Macon,  and 
Sprole  were  surveyed  and  appraised,  and  some  of  the  lots  have  been  sold.  The  unsold 
lots  are  now  subject  to  further  offering  at  public  sale. 
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UINTAH  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  UTAH. 

Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1069),  the  town  site  of  Myton  was  with- 
drawn and  about  one-half  of  the  same  was  subdivided  into  lots  and  blocks  and  sold 
under  section  2381,  Revised  Statutes.  The  other  half  of  the  town  site  has  not  been 
surveyed  into  lots  and  blocks,  but  a survey  thereof  has  been  ordered,  and  probably 
the  lots  will  be  ready  for  public  sale  during  the  coming  season. 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  AND  STANDING  ROCK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  N.  DAK.,  AND  S.  DAK. 

Under  the  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.,  461),  the  town  sites  of  Dupre,  Timber  Lake, 
Crowking,  Grey  eagle,  and  Whitedeer  have  been  withdrawn,  appraised,  and  some  of 
the  lots  in  Dupre  and  Timber  Lake  have  been  sold.  The  remaining  lots  in  said  two 
town  sites  and  all  of  the  lots  in  the  other  town  sites  are  subject  to  public  sale. 

SPOKANE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WASH. 

Under  the  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat,.,  459).  the  town  site  of  Klaxta  has  been  with- 
drawn, appraised,  and  one  public  sale  has  taken  place  and  the  lots  not  sold  at  such 
sale  are  now  subject  to  further  offering  at  public  sale. 

COLVILLE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WASH. 

Under  the  act  of  March  22,  1906  (34  Stat.,  82),  the  town  sites  of  Astor,  Nespelem, 
and  Omak  were  withdrawn,  subdivided  into  town  lots,  appraised,  and  one  public  sale 
has  been  held  and  the  unsold  lots  are  now  subject  to  disposition  at  public  sale. 

Prospective  Openings  and  Sales  of  Indian  Lands,  April  10,  1918. 

BLACKFEET  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  opening  of  certain  lands  within  this  reservation  is  authorized  by  the  act  of 
March  1,  1907  (34  Stat.,  1035).  There  are  more  than  500,000  acres  of  surplus  land  in 
the  reservation,  exclusive  of  the  timberlands.  The  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  has 
requested  that  the  opening  be  postponed  pending  further  legislation  by  Congress. 
Such  legislation  is  represented  by  H.  R.  5612  and  S.  2661;  and,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  reduce  the  amount  of  land  to  be  opened  to  175,000  acres  or  less.  The  department 
has  reported  favorably  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

CHEYENNE  RIVER  AND  STANDING  ROCK  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS,  N.  DAK.  AND  S.  DAK. 

The  act  of  May  29,  1908  (35  Stat.,  460),  authorizes  the  disposition  of  certain  lands 
in  the  reservation  to  the  highest  bidders,  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  lands  will  continue  subject  to  homestead  entry 
until  offered  for  sale.  There  are,  perhaps,  about  500,000  acres  remaining  undisposed  of. 

COEUR  D’ALENE  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  IDAHO. 

There  is  a small  amount  of  land  in  this  reservation,  hereafter  to  be  offered  for  sale 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  21,  1906  (34  Stat.,  335).  The  land  will  be  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders  for  cash,  at  not  less  than  $1  per  acie.  The  area  to  be  sold  prob- 
ably does  not  exceed  15,000  acres. 

FLATHEAD  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

There  are  about  40,000  acres  within  said  reservation  classified  as  barren,  burned 
over,  and  small  timberlands,  which  may  be  sold  at  not  less  than  their  appraised 
values,  to  the  highest  bidders,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (36 
Stat.,  863). 

Section  11  of  the  act  of  May  18,  1916  (39  Stat.,  139),  authorizes  the  opening  to  home- 
stead entry  of  lands  on  the  reservation,  classified  as  timberlands,  which  are  valuable 
for  agricultural  or  horticultural  purposes.  Entrymen  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
appraised  price  of  the  lands,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  timber.  Something  like 
10,000  acres  of  the  land  may  be  opened  during  the  fiscal  year  1919. 
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FORT  PECK  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  MONT. 

The  act  of  May  30,  1908  (35  Stat.,  558),  directs  that  lands  on  the  reservation  remain- 
ing undisposed  of  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  President’s 
proclamation,  opening  the  lands  to  entry,  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders  for  cash, 
at  not  less  than  $1.25  per  acre.  Under  this  provision  the  remaining  nonmineral  lands 
on  the  reservation  will  automatically  be  withdrawn  from  entry  on  the  expiration  of 
the  five-year  period,  and  the  sale  thereof,  to  the  highest  bidders,  will  take  place  at 
such  time  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Figures  are  not 
available  showing  the  amount  of  land  of  the  class  stated  remaining  undisposed  of  at 
this  time,  and  as  the  land  will  continue  subject  to  disposal,  until  the  expiration  of  the 
five-year  period,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  area  which  may  be  offered  for  sale.  The 
area  may  be  something  like  200,000  acres. 

OMAHA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  NEBR. 

The  act  of  May  11,  1912  (37  Stat.,  Ill),  authorizes  the  sale  of  surplus  lands  in  this 
reservation  to  the  highest  bidders.  There  are  a number  of  suits  pending  in  the  courts 
affecting  the  lands  and  it  is  the  intention  not  to  hold  the  sale  of  the  land  until  the 
questions  in  litigation  have  been  decided. 

SILETZ  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  OREG. 

The  act  of  May  13,  1910  (36  Stat.,  367),  authorizes  the  sale  of  timber  lands  on  the 
reservation  in  such  areas  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  prescribe.  There  are  approximately  four  sections  of  such  land  to  be 
sold. 

SHOSHONE  OR  WIND  RIVER  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WYO. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1016),  authorizes  the  sale  to  the  highest  bidders 
of  undisposed  of  lands  in  this  reservation.  There  are  about  750,000  acres  remaining 
undisposed  of.  The  sale  has  been  indefinitely  postponed  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  but  it  may  be  ordered  at  such  time  as  is  deemed  advisable. 

UINTAH  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  UTAH. 

There  are  about  180,000  acres  on  the  reservation  remaining  undisposed  of  and 
which  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidders,  for  cash.  The  sale  is  authorized  by  the  act 
of  March  3,  1905  (33  Stat.,  1019). 

YAKIMA  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  WASH. 

The  surplus  lands  in  this  reservation,  aggregating  about  100,000  acres,  have  been 
classified  and  appraised  preparatory  to  the  opening  thereof  as  provided  by  the  act  of 
December  21,  1904  (33  Stat.,  595).  The  office  of  Indian  Affairs  has  issued  grazing 
permits,  revocable  at  will,  for  some  of  the  lands.  It  is  not  possible  to  state'  with 
certainty  when  the  lands  will  be  opened. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  work  essential  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  work  in 
connection  with  the  disposition  of  ceded  Indian  lands  and  town  sites. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  entire  estimate  is  necessary  for  the  work  which 
you  have  in  sight  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  may  be  necessary.  The  year  before,  you  will 
find  that  we  spent  practically  the  whole  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  current  year  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  So  far  we  have  only  expended  about  one-half  of  it. 
We  will  not  expend  the  whole  of  this  year’s  appropriation,  in  all 
probability,  but  if  the  Indian  Office  should  turn  loose  the  Blackfoot 
Reservation  in  Montana 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  What  is  the  status  of  that  situation, 
as  you  understand  it?  Is  there  any  probability  of  their  doing  it? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  Indian  Office,  I understand,  are  holding  that 
in  view  of  prospective  legislation. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  paying  the  superintendent  $20  a day? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Who  is  receiving  that  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Mr.  McPhaul.  He  is  our  chief  law  clerk  when  he 
is  not  acting  as  superintendent,  and  he  pays  his  living  expenses  out 
of  that.  He  gets  no  per  diem.  . 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  he  get  while  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Tallman.  If  he  is  here  a short  while  on  Indian  work,  he  gets 
$7  a day  and  his  regular  salary,  and  his  regular  salary  as  chief  law 
clerk  is  $2,500.  He  is  transferred  to  a different  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  $2,500  appropriation? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  he  gets  the  higher  pay  just  while  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  it  begins  from  the  day  that  he  leaves  Washing- 
ton to  go  into  the  field? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  salary  which  has  been 
paid  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  He  is  allowed  his  traveling  expenses  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

SURVEYS  AND  RE  SURVEYS  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Surveying  the  public  lands.” 

Mr.  Tallman.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  page  of 
that  item,  if  I may,  and  I want  to  suggest  an  amendment  that  the 
committee  may  insert  that  is  not  provided  for  in  the  estimate.  On 
the  first  page  you  find: 

For  surveys  and  resurveys  of  public  lands,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  and  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

I : Provided , That  in  expending  this  appropriation  preference  shall  be  given, 

first,  in  favor  of  surveying  townships  occupied  in  whole  or  in  part  by  actual  settlers 
and  of  lands  granted  to  the  States  by  the  act  approved  February  twenty-second, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  the  acts  approved  July  third  and  July  tenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  and  to  survey  under  such  other  acts  as  provide  for  land 
grants  to  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  such  indemnity  lands  as  the  several 
States  and  Territories  may  be  entitled  to  in  lieu  of  lands  granted  them  for  educational 
and  other  purposes  which  may  have  been  sold  or  included  in  some  reservation  or 
otherwise  disposed  of,  except  railroad  land  grants,  and  other  surveys  shall  include 
lands  adapted  to  agriculture  and  lands  deemed  advisable  to  survey  on  account  of 
availability  for  irrigation  or  dry  farming. 

I desire  to  insert  there  another  clause,  as  follows: 

Lands  subject  to  disposition  under  the  mineral -land  laws  where  the  survey  thereof 
is  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

That  is  to  meet  a situation  that  arises  out  of  some  of  these  new 
leasing  laws  which  permit  the  leasing  of  considerable  areas,  which 
should  be  surveyed  according  to  the  regular  system  of  public-land 
surveys.  You  understand  the  ordinary  surveying  of  mineral  lands 
is  paid  for  by  the  applicant  for  the  survey. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  have  comparatively  little  land  leased 
under  these  various  leasing  laws  that  have  not  been  surveyed  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  are  likely  to  have.  We  had  to  survey  Searles 
Lake  last  month;  it  was  not  surveyed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  survey  it  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  you  meeting  that  situation  in  connection  with 
the  potash  law  ? 
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Mr.  Tallman.  It  was  in  connection  with  that  law  that  we  did  that 
work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I mean  otherwise  than  Searles  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  have  not  yet  had  occasion.  That  law  provides 
for  a survey  in  some  instances  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant  for 
the  lease.  That  is  a case  otherwise  provided  for.  We  made  a survey 
of  three  coal  fields  of  Alaska,  under  a Special  appropriation;  there  are 
other  coal  lands  which  might  be  open  to  lease  if  they  were  surveyed, 
but  we  could  not  under  this  act  go  ahead  and  make  a survey  of 
mineral  lands.  The  Alaska  bill  provided  that  the  lands  he  surveyed 
before  being  leased. 


SUPERVISORS,  ETC.,  OF  SURVEYS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  some  new  language  in  the  second  line  on 
the  next  page  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  law  as  it  is  at  present  provides  for  two  super- 
visors of  surveys  at  $250  per  month.  I want  to  provide  for  one 
supervisor  of  surveys  at  $300  a month  and  for  a maximum  of  not  to 
exceed  $250  for  10  people  employed  in  a supervisory  capacity.  That 
looks  on  the  face  of  it  like  an  increase  of  salary,  but  in  fact  it  is  not. 
That  case  is  just  exactly  like  the  one  I explained  with  reference  to  the 
field  service.  They  were  affected  by  the  per  diem  decision  in  the 
same  way.  Our  supervisor  of  surveys  at  the  present  time  gets  $250 
a month.  He  is  an  expert  engineer,  has  been  successful,  and  has 
charge  of  the  expenditure  of  between  $700,000  and  $1,000,000  of  the 
Government's  money.  He  was  getting  $250  a month  formerly  and 
$3  a day  for  all  days  on  duty.  The  $3  per  day  was  cut  off  while  at 
headquarters,  and  it  amounted  to  a reduction  in  his  total  compen- 
sation of  about  $60  a month,  after  he  had  rendered  excellent  service, 
and  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for  reducing  his  compensation. 
This  $300  a month  will  only  operate  to  put  him  back  to  nearly  the 
total  compensation  he  was  receiving  two  or  three  years  ago.  There 
is  no  necessity  for  two  supervisors  of  surveys.  We  do  have  a number 
of  men  who  act  in  a supervisory  capacity  over  districts  into  which 
we  have  divided  the  country,  and  those  men  are  all  expert  engineers, 
and  they  are  all  affected  just  the  same  as  this  supervisor  was  in 
respect  to  the  per  diem.  The  increase  of  their  present  salary  from 
$200  to  $250  simply  restores  them  to  the  total  compensations  which 
they  were  receiving  three  years  ago. 

As  you  understand,  the  great  body  of  our  surveyors  are  subsisted 
in  the  field  from  Government  stores.  These  are  tne  only  people  in 
the  service  who  ordinarily  get  the  $3  a day  or  any  other  per  diem,  and 
who  find  it  necessary  to  be  at  different  places  outside  of  the  survey 
camps.  Inside  of  the  camps  we  subsist  the  men  from  Government 
stores  at  a cost  of  about  $1  a day  this  year;  last  year  the  cost  was 
88  cents. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  it  not  then  result,  if  you  pay  the  full  compen- 
sation suggested  in  the  language,  in  increasing  the  amount  that  the 
men  received  when  they  Were  receiving  their  per  diem  ? This  is  an 
increase  of  $600  a year  each  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  these  men  lose  as  great  a sum  as  that  when 
they  lost  their  per  diem  when  not  in  the  field?  If  they  did,  it  would 
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indicate  that  there  was  some  portion  of  the  time  when  these  men 
were  not  in  the  field.  These  men  should  be  in  the  field  most  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Tallman.  No  ; they  are  not  in  the  field  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  speaking  not  only  of  the  supervisors,  but  of 
the  surveyors. 

Mr.  Tallman.  This  per  diem  question  affects  only  those  employed 
in  a supervisory  capacity,  viz,  about  10  to  12  men.  As  I stated,  the 
regular  field  men,  about  125,  are  subsisted  in  a different  manner. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  asked  for  this  increase  once  before  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir.  This  committee  allowed  it  and  the  House 
allowed  it. 

WORK  IN  ARREARS,  TO  BRING  UP,  IN  SURVEYOR  GENERAL’S  OFFICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  some  new  language  on  page  562  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  $10,000.  At  the  present  time  this  is  a field 
appropriation  and  we  can  spend  none  of  the  money  in  Washington 
unless  specifically  authorized  to  do  so.  The  surveying  business  con- 
sists of  three  processes,  the  field  work,  the  work  of  preparing  the 
returns  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor  general,  and  the  work  ol  ex- 
amining and  accepting  the  surveys  in  the  General  Land  Office.  Those 
three  branches  of  the  service  are  supported  under  different  appro- 
priations. You  can  readily  understand  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
work  balanced  so  that  each  branch  can  take  care  of  the  work  that 
the  other  branch  turns  in,  there  is  bound  to  be  a congestion.  We 
have  in  the  field  surveying  service  a number  of  expert  surveyors  who 
are  perfectly  competent  to  examine  the  surveys  in  our  office.  Our 
office  work  is  running  from  four  to  six  months  behind  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  that  sort  of  men  to  do  the  work.  We  do  not  have  enough 
field  work  for  all  the  field  men  in  the  wintertime.  If  we  could  spend 
this  amount  of  money  for  a few  of  these  men  in  the  General  Land 
Office  for,  say  three  months,  to  bring  the  work  up  to  date,  it  would 
enable  us  to  make  the  work  current  and  enable  us  to  keep  the  men, 
and  to  balance  the  work  between  the  different  branches. 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  secure  any  additional  clerks  in  the  legis- 
lative bill  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  new  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Twenty-six  in  the  Senate;  eight  in  the  House. 
That  has  reference  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  matters  now  stand,  you  have  organized  your 
surveying  force  so  as  to  keep  your  employees  in  the  field  all  the  time. 
You  transfer  your  men  from  the  North  to  the  South  in  the  winter, 
to  a certain  extent,  and  you  still  utilize  your  surveyors  to  a certain 
extent,  those  working  in  the  North  in  the  winter,  when  they  can  not 
be  in  the  field,  in  writing  up  their  notes.  Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  true.  In  the  winter  season  we  transfer 
some  of  the  surveyors  to  the  South,  others  prepare  their  field  notes, 
and  a few  are  transferred  temporarily  to  offices  of  surveyors  general. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  in  addition  to  that  it  is  advantageous  to 
bring  some  of  those  men  here  at  times  ? 
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Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a good  thing  for  our  work  and  it  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  men.  It  familiarizes  them  with  the  office  view- 
point on  a great  many  questions. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  for  surveying  service  for  the  coming 
year  is  $700,000,  the  same  as  the  current  year.  What  is  the  state 
of  your  fund  at  this  time  ? Have  you  any  balance  more  than  the 
usual  balance  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  will  you  use  all  of  the 
current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I should  say  that  the  work  we  have  blocked  out 
will  consume  all  of  our  appropriation,  as  nearly  as  we  dare  work 
with  a large  appropriation  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  been  pressing  the  work  of  surveys  this 
year  somewhat  with  the  view  of  using  up  the  available  funds  or  have 
you  been  pressed  to  practically  the  limit  of  your  appropriation  be- 
cause the  necessities  of  the  situation  required  it  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  regular  necessities  of  surveys,  to  satisfy  State 
grants,  the  applications  of  settlers,  and  the  applications  for  frag- 
mentary surveys,  have  absorbed  practically  all  oi  our  appropriation. 
The  demand  for  surveys  so  far  has  been  sufficient  to  take  it  all, 
speaking  broadly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  has  your  surveying  work  been  done  in  the 
main?  Have  you  your  State  allotments? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  these  are  current  State  allotments  for  1918. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Just  put  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tallman.  All  right.  There  will  be  some  minor  changes  in 
those.  At  some  places  we  had  a little  more  money  left  over  and  we 
used  it  to  meet  heavier  demands  at  other  places,  so  as  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  it. 

(The  allotments  referred  to  follow:) 


Allotments  from  apportionment  of  $700,000  from  11  Surveying  the  public  lands,  1918” 


Alaska $50,000 

Arizona 50,  000 

California 30,  000 

Colorado 45,  000 

Idaho 45,000 

Montana 55,  000 

Nebraska 25,  000 

Nevada 30,  000 

New  Mexico 45,  000 

Oregon 35,  000 

South  Dakota 5,  000 

Utah 45,  000 

Washington 30,  000 


Wyoming $40,  000 

Supervisors,  instruments,  equip- 
ment  15, 000 

Fragmentary  surveys 25,  000 

Iron  posts 60,  000 

Freight,  express,  etc 20,  000 

Mineral  inspection 15,  000 

Stationery  (legislative  bill) 2,  000 

Office  work  (surveyors  general) . . 25,  000 

Reserve 8,  000 

Total 700,000 


Mr.  Mondell.  Where  have  you  the  most  pressing  demand  for 
surveys  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I think  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  that  arise  out  of  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Out  of  new  settlements  and,  to  a large  extent, 
large  unsatisfied  State  grants. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  in  Montana,  where  there  have 
been  large  areas  unsurveyed  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  apportioned  $55,000  for  Montana. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Has  that  met  the  demand  there  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Largely  it  has.  There  is  no  doubt  more  land 
that  we  could  have  surveyed  in  Montana  but  that  is  about  as  large  an 
apportionment  as  we  have  made  to  any  State. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  make  these  apportionments  with  a view  of 
distributing  the  money  through  the  States  or  on  the  real  needs  and 
demands  of  the  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  entirely  on  the  needs  and  demands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  situation  in  Idaho,  in  Montana,  and  in 
some  of  those  other  Western  States  where  there  has  been  great  com- 
plaint in  the  past  of  failure  to  survey  the  railroad  land  grants  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  The  surveys  of  railroad  land  grants  are  practically 
all  completed — that  is,  the  field  work — and  as  soon  as  the  returns  can 
be  worked  up  they  will  all  be  practically  completed  in  office  work. 
We  have  one  lot  of  railroad  townships  to  survey  in  California  that 
were  involved  in  a little  controversy  for  a time;  aside  from  that  the 
amount  of  railroad  land  grants  left  unsurveyed  is  negligible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  portion  of  your  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  is  being  utilized  for  resurveys  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  are  using  the  full  20  per  cent  that  the  appro- 
priation allows. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  need  a larger  leeway  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Oh,  we  could  use  a larger  leeway  than  that;  there 
is  a large  demand  for  resurveys,  but  I question  the  advisability  of 
expending  a larger  percentage  for  resurveys  at  this  time.  There  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  recently  a bill  to  allow  resurveys,  by  the 
deposit  system,  where  more  than  half  the  land  is  private  land.  If  you 
increase  the  percentage  allowable  for  resurveys  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  specifically  that  the  appropriation  may  be  used  for  the 
resurvey  of  private  lands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Such  a bill  as  you  refer  to  has  been  introduced  and 
has  been  reported  on,  but  the  fact  is  that  under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands,  a bill  introduced  by  me  to  overcome  that  very  50  per  cent 
proposition,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  discretion  to  survey 
without  regard  to  the  amount  of  land  in  private  ownership,  if  the 
survey  is  essential  to  mark  the  boundaries  of  public  lands  undis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why,  in  view  of  that  plain  provision  of  law,  is  there 
a rule  which  prohibits  the  doing  of  the  very  thing  that  Congress  had 
in  mind  ought  to  be  done  when  we  passed  that  act  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  only  an  administrative  rule  designed  to  comply 
fairly  with  the  provision  of  resurvey  and  at  the  same  time  not  to 
misuse  the  appropriation  which  is  for  the  survey  of  public  lands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  are  bound  by  it,  are  you  not;  that  is,  you 
consider  your  office  bound  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes;  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Under  the  present  law  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  resurveys  wherever  the  same  are  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  boundaries  of  public  lands  remaining  undisposed  of,  but 
the  Secretary  has  adopted  a rule  under  which  that  is  not  done  if  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  area  of  the  township  is  disposed  of.  I 
suppose  that  means  patented? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Or  gone  to  final  certificate. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Is  your  office  bound  by  that  rule  of  the  Secretary’s 
office  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  In  special  cases,  where  the  circumstances  seem  to 
justify  it,  we  will  submit  the  facts  to  the  Secretary  and,  in  proper 
cases,  he  has  approved  of  a resurvey,  notwithstanding 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  But  Congress  intended  that  wherever 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  public  lands  undisposed 
of  that  resurveys  or  retracements  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Tallman.  That  is  all  right,  but  Congress  appropriates  money 
to  survey  the  public  lands  and  not  to  survey  private  lands.  The 
rule  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  where  over  half  the  land  is  private 
land,  we  are  not  justified  in  spending  Government  money  in  surveying 
it,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  may  have  conditions,  and  do  have  them 
frequently,  where  it  is  entirely  immaterial  to  the  private  landowner, 
in  the  main,  whether  the  township  is  resurveyed  or  not  but  where 
it  is  tremendously  important  to  the  seeker  after  public  lands. 

Mr.  Tallman.  It  is  never  immaterial  to  the  private  owner  who  has 
land  in  a township  when  we  start  in  to  make  a resurvey;  he  is  much 
interested. 

Mr.  Mondell.  He  may  be  if  his  boundaries  are  uncertain,  but  if 
his  boundaries  are  practically  well  fixed  he  is  not.  However,  this 
is  the  fact  about  it:  Practically  all  of  these  difficulties  about  the 
location  of  lands  in  all  of  the  western  sections  are  due  to  conditions 
of  surveys,  the  obliteration  of  surveys,  or  lack  of  surveys  at  the  time 
the  land  was  entered;  these  conditions  of  obliteration  do  not  arise 
after  the  land  is  settled,  but  they  are  conditions  that  arose  prior  to 
the  time  the  settlement  was  made. 

Mr.  Tallman.  To  a large  extent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  do  you  expect  to  make  your  surveys  in  the 
coming  year  ? Have  you  made  your  apportionment  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  have  not,  but  we  will  probably  make  the  same 
apportionment,  approximately,  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  demand  as  urgent  as  it  has  been  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  as  urgent  on  settlers’ 
claims  as  it  was  a couple  of  years  ago ; I think  we  are  getting  that  a 
little  better  cleaned  up,  but  there  is  sufficient  yet  to  use  up  all  of 
this  appropriation.  There  are  still  large  areas  unsurveyed  of  the 
State  grant  lands. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately  how  long  will  it  take,  with  the 
appropriation  at  its  present  maximum  figure,  to  clean  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  unsurveyed  lands? 

Mr.  Tallman.  I will  have  to  place  that  estimate  in  the  record. 

Note. — Estimated  time  to  survey  balance  of  unsurveyed,  unreserved  public  lands, 
exclusive  of  Alaska,  with  appropriation  of  $700,000  per  annum,  from  10  to  12  years. 

ABANDONED  RESERVATIONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  necessary  expenses  of  sur- 
vey, appraisal,  and  sale  of  abandoned  military  reservations  trans- 
ferred to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1884,  and  any  law 
53713—18 62 
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prior  thereto,  including  a custodian  of  the  ruin  of  Casa  Grande, 
$5,000.”  What  have  you  done  in  the  past  year  under  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  We  made  some  surveys  and  we  made  some  ap- 
praisals. I have  not  a memorandum  of  exactly  what  we  have  done 
this  year  but  I have  a memorandum  here  of  what  we  intend  to  do, 
and  things  that  are  liable  to  come  up  under  this  appropriation. 
They  are  small  and  fragmentary  and  not  of  large  importance,  but 
we  do  have  enough  pending  to  probably  use  this  amount.  I find  I 
have  not  the  balance;  I thought  I had  a memorandum  of  all  these 
balances,  but  I find  I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  under  this  appropriation  that  you  have  been 
checking  up  and  preparing  to  make  sale  of  abandoned*  military 
reservations  ? 

Mr.  Tallman.  Yes,  sir.  The  annual  report  will  show  what  we 
did  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917. 

The  Chairman.  Please  supply  a brief  statement. 

April  19,  1918. 

Statement  of  Expenditures  Made  by  Reservations — Appraisal  and  Sale  of 
Abandoned  Military  Reservations. 

Fiscal  year  1917. 


Custodian  Casa  Grande  ruins,  Arizona $900.  00 

Appraisal : 

Fort  Thornburg  Reservation,  Utah $279.  25 

Virginia  Key,  Fla 42.  50 

321. 75 

Surveying: 

Fort  Sabine  Reservation,  La 1,  868.  22 

No.  23  Reservation,  Wash 701.  63 

Batton  Island,  Fla 170.  00 

Virginia  Key,  Fla 526.  62 

3,  266.  47 

Sale .00 


Total 4,488.22 


Fiscal  year  1918,  to  Mar.  31. 

Custodian  Casa  Grande  ruins,  Arizona 675.  00 

Appraisal:  Bayside,  N.  J 21.  00 

Surveying: 

Virginia  Key,  Fla 40.  00 

Fort  Sabine,  La 290.  70 

Bayside,  N.  J 225.  26 

555. 96 

Sale .00 


Total 1,251.96 


WORK  IN  PROSPECT. 

In  the  matter  of  the  survey,  appraisal,  and  sale  of  abandoned  military  reservations, 
it  is  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the  amounts  actually  needed  in  advance. 

Camp  Three  Forks  Owyhee,  Idaho  and  Oregon,  appraisement  of  4,875.53  acres  au- 
thorized April  17,  1918;  lands  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  appraisement  of  390.41  acres  authorized  April  17,  1918; 
lands  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Fort  Sabine,  La.,  about  24,000  acres.  Surveyed  in  the  field,  but  survey  not  yet 
accepted.  The  lands  are  to  be  appraised  and  thereafter  opened  under  appropriate 
law,  yet  to  be  determined. 
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Reservations  23  and  24,  at  the  Narrows,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  about  1,200  acres; 
surveyed  but  not  yet  accepted:  to  be  appraised  and  disposed  of  under  act  of  July  3, 
1916  (39  Stat.,  342). 

Another  reservation  on  the  Narrows,  near  Tacoma,  Wash.,  about  78  acres,  to  be 
surveyed  and  appraised;  disposal  involved  in  H.  R.  8749. 

Fort  Grant,  Ariz.,  over  9,036  acres,  already  surveyed  and  appraised,  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction;  awaiting  report  from  Geological  Survey. 

Date  Creek,  Ariz.,  about  5,625  acres;  surveyed  in  field,  but  corrections  required; 
appraised;  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Camp  Bowie,  Ariz.,  about  7,484  acres:  appraised;  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Ten  small  reservations,  Louisiana,  about  6,172  acres,  surveyed  and  appraised;  to 
be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Bayside,  or  Point  Comfort,  N.  J.,  about  26  acres;  surveyed  and  appraised,  but 
survey  not  yet  accepted;  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Virginia  Key,  Fla.,  about  600  acres;  surveyed  and  appraised,  but  survey  not  yet 
accepted:  to  be  sold  at  public  auction. 

Batton  Island,  Fla.,  670.48  acres;  surveyed  and  appraised;  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction. 


Wednesday,  April  17,  1918. 
UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  GEORGE  OTIS  SMITH,  DIRECTOR, 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  # 

OFFICE  OF  DIRECTOR. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  office  of  director  you  are  asking  the  usual 
allowance  for  the  usual  clerical  force.  There  was  a certain  number 
of  people  transferred,  some  38  I believe,  from  your  roll  to  the  Sec- 
retary’s roll? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a memorandum  as  to  the  ones  that 
came  out  of  each  of  these  different  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I know,  of  course,  that  six  are  on  this  statutory  roll, 
known  as  the  office  of  the  director  roll  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  six  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Watchmen,  one  at  $840,  four  at  $720,  and  janitor, 
$600.  Those  are  duplicated  by  the  provision  made  in  the  legislative 
bill.  The  other  32  positions,  which  are  referred  to  on  page  486  of  the 
legislative  hearings,  are  distributed  among  the  various  lump-sum 
rolls,  and  if  you  desire  I can  put  in  a statement  of  just  what  that 
distribution  is.  In  other  words,  there  was  4,320  that  should  be 
deducted  from  this  first  item,  office  of  the  director;  the  remaining 
$24,430,  making  up  the  salaries  of  32  employees,  is  distributed  among 
possibly  10  of  the  lump-sum  rolls,  the  amount  from  no  roll  being 
probably  more  than  $2,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  reduction  from  this  roll  by  transfers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $4,920. 

Statement  showing  the  distribution  6f  the  salaries,  for  the  fiscal  year  1918,  of  the 
employees  of  the  Geological  Survey  detailed  to  the  Secretary’s  office,  etc.,  based  on 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department  as  stated  on  pages  486 
to  489  of  the  hearings  on  the  legislative  bill : 


Skilled  laborers,  etc $4,  920.  00 

Topographic  surveys 7,  804.  00 

Geologic  surveys 2,  926.  50 

Enlarged  and  stock-raising  homesteads 2,  731.  40 
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Gauging  streams,  etc $1,  755.  90 

Geological  maps  of  the  United  States 1, 951.  00 

Mineral  resources  of  Alaska 975.  50 

Mineral  resources  of  the  United  States 585.  30 

Surveying  national  forests 780.  40 


24,  430.  00 

Including  the  appropriation  for  salaries  office  of  the  director,  which  is  not  listed 
hereon,  the  salaries  of  the  employees  in  question  are  payable  from  10  distinct  appro- 
priations. 

SCIENTIFIC  ASSISTANTS. 

The  Chairman.  For  scientific  assistants  you  are  asking  $29,900. 
Are  any  of  these  affected  in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  change. 

GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

PURCHASE  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MOTOR  AND  HORSE-DRAWN  VEHICLES. 

(See  p.  987.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  general  expenses.  I notice  you 
are  asking  for  some  new  language.  Why? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  first  change  is  simply  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“exchange”  in  connection  with  vehicles  for  field  use.  Of  course,  we 
are  reaching  the  point  where  it  will  be  to  advantage  instead  of 
selling  at  auction  a worn-out  automobile  to  turn  it  in  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price  of  a new  one.  We  have  already  sold  several  of  the 
automobiles  that  had  seen  pretty  hard  use. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  automobiles  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  purchases  of  last  year  were  heavy  from  two  items. 
For  topographic  surveys  63  automobiles  were  purchased  at  an 
expense  of  $30,511.  Those  were  passenger  vehicles,  as  well  as  four 
trucks  at  an  expense  of  $12,232.  The  other  appropriation,  where 
the  expenditures  for  automobiles  were  heavy,  was  the  appropriation 
for  the  examination  of  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homesteads,  where 
51  passenger-carrying  automobiles  were  purchased  at  an  expense  of 
$24,239. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  some  besides  those  you  bought  last  year, 
had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  have  to  insert  how  many  we  already  had,  but 
the  number  was  relatively  small. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  just  start  in  on  this  business  of  getting 
automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  before  last  year,  however,  we  were  rather  in  the 
experimental  stage  in  the  use  of  automobiles.  In  other  hearings  it 
has  been  stated  how  many  we  purchased  in  addition  to  those  I have 
already  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  state  last  year  in  your  hearings  that  you 
expected  to  buy  107  automobiles? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  these  two  appropriations? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I gave  estimates  under  each  item.  Especially  under 
topographic  surveys  the  expenditures  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  estimated.  The  estimate  was  $3,000  and  the  expenditure 
was  $30,000  for  passenger-carrying  automobiles.  There  was  no  esti- 
mate under  the  stock-raising  homestead  item. 
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The  Chairman.  What  possible  explanation  can  you  have  for  that 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Simply  as  I stated  last  year  before  this  committee 
when  I asked  for  no  limitation  by  reason  of  wanting  to  be  able  to 
meet  any  emergency  or  any  unexpected  expansion.  For  geologic 
surveys  the  amount  estimated  was  $2,000  and  the  expenditure 
$1,640 ; under  the  item  for  gauging  streams  the  amount  estimated  was 
$2,000  and  the  expenditure  was  $820;  under  the  item  for  watering 
places,  the  amount  estimated  was  $550,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  we 
did  not  buy  any  passenger-carrying  automobiles  but  rather  two 
Ford  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  amount  was  so  small  that  it  was  prac- 
tically negligible  you  stayed  practically  within  the  estimate,  but  in 
the  other  instances  you  went  ten  times  over  it.  Here  is  what  you 
testified : 

Mr.  Smith.  The  estimates  which  follow  under  the  different  items  total,  I believe, 
$8,550  for  motor-propelled  vehicles,  $1,500  only  for  horse-drawn  vehicles,  and  some- 
thing like  $7,500  for  maintenance,  repairs,  etc.  Those  estimates  are  higher  than  last 
year,  because  we  have  found  wherever  we  have  used  the  small  motor  cars  in  our 
western  work  we  have  increased  largely  the  efficiency  of  the  parties.  It  is  the  best 
kind  of  economy  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  cars  do  you  buy? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  used  the  Ford  mostly.  I do  not  know  that  we  have  bought 
anything  but  Fords.  At  a good  many  places  a car  is  cheaper  than  a pair  of  mules,  and 
it  will  do  the  work  of  two  pair  of  mules. 

The  Chairman.  So  far,  those  you  have  used  have  proved  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  satisfactory,  indeed. 

It  was  on  that  sort  of  a statement  that  this  committee  trusted  the 
survey  and  took  off  the  limitation,  with  the  result  that  you  have 
spent  the  $50,000  in  the  way  of  buying  passenger  automobiles. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  case  of  one  of  these  items,  that  for  the  enlarged 
and  stock-raising  homesteads,  that  was  a supplemental  estimate,  and 
no  reference  was  made  to  details  of  expenditure. 

The  Chairman.  Frankly,  can  you  justify  doing  this  without  having 
told  us  and  in  the  face  of  what  you  did  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I can  justify  it  in  that  I told  you  what  we  expected 
to  do,  and  I asked  for  no  limitation  because  I thought  that  emergen- 
cies might  arise. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Mr.  Director,  you  had  the  limitation  taken 
off  because  you  wanted  some  leeway  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expressed  the  belief  that  you  would  go 
over  $7,000  and  might  go  to  $8,500,  whereas  you  have  now  gone  to 
over  $50,000  for  passenger-carrying  vehicles.  * 

Mr.  Smith.  The  date  of  that  hearing  was  in  January,  I believe? 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  care  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  it  has  this  bearing:  Two  months  later,  on  March 
26,  we  took  up  the  program  laid  down  for  us  by  the  General  Staff  and 
threw  all  of  our  parties  into  the  border  regions,  some  in  Texas  and 
some  in  California,  but  especially  along  the  south  Atlantic  border, 
where  we  have  been  hiring  automobiles  in  some  cases,  and  we  found 
it  was  infinitely  cheaper  to  buy  automobiles  instead  of  hiring  them. 
I can  give  you  any  amount  of  detail  regarding  the  comparison,  but, 
in  a word,  if  an  automobile  is  needed  for  six  months  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  a Ford  and  use  it  for  the  six  months  and  then  throw  it  away 
rather  than  to  hire  it  for  six  months.  Those  statistics  are  based  upon 
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experience  both  in  hiring  and  in  operating  our  own  cars.  In  other 
words,  the  hiring  for  six  months  would  equal  the  cost  of  a car,  plus 
the  maintenance  we  found  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  cars  have  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  all  been  Fords  with  the  exception  of  one 
two-passenger  Velie  and  four  White  trucks. 

The  Chairman.  Put  in  the  record  the  exact  number  purchased  last 
year,  the  prices  paid,  the  appropriations  from  which  paid,  the  num- 
ber you  had  prior  thereto,  what  ones  you  have  sold,  and  at  what 
prices. 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  well,  sir. 

Automobiles  'purchased  in  present  fiscal  year. 

PASSENGER-CARRYING. 


Topographic  surveys: 

1 Velie  (actual) $1,  331.  63 

62  Fords  (estimated) „ 29, 180. 00 

Geologic  surveys: 

4 Fords  (estimated) 1,  640. 00 

Enlarged  and  stock-raising  homesteads: 

51  Fords  (estimated) 24,  239. 00 

Gauging  streams: 

2 Fords  (estimated) 820. 00 

Chemical  and  physical  researches: 

1 Ford  (estimated). 525.00 

FREIGHT-CARRYING. 

Topographic  surveys: 

4 White  trucks  (actual) 12, 232. 28 

Gauging  streams: 

1 Ford  truck  (actual) 554. 60 

Watering  places: 

2 Ford  trucks  (actual) 988. 20 


Summary. 

New  cars: 

Ford  (passenger) 

Velie  (passenger) 

Ford  (freight-carrying) 

White  (freight-carrying) 

Note. — The  Velie  is  used  by  the  geographer  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Division  of  Topography,  who  has  his  headquarters  at  Sacramento, 
Cal.  It  is  a high-powered  car  especially  well  adapted  for  grade 
climbing,  such  as  is  necessary  in  making  topographic  inspections 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Pacific  Division  of  Topography 
of  the  Geological  Survey.  This  car  replaces  a personal  car  used 
by  this  geographer  for  about  three  years  in  connection  with  his 
official  work. 

Old  cars  (Ford)  (passenger) 


120 

1 

3 

4 


23 


Cars  sold  (Ford)  (passenger)  1 at  $50  and  1 at  $80 


153 

2 


Number  on  hand 151 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  want  to  spend  for  this  purpose 
next  year  % 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  estimated  in  the  usual  way.  Of  course,  I 
have 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I mean  automobiles,  because  I am 
in  favor  of  putting  the  limit  back  and  I want  to  know  how  much  you 
need. 
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Mr.  Smith.  It  is  in  the  estimate  just  as  it  was  last  year.  On  page 
370  of  the  committee  print  you  will  find  an  item  of  $10,000. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a limitation  of  $10,000 

Mr.  Smith  (interposing).  Would  be  in  accordance 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . With  your  present  viewpoint. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  impossible  to  see  ahead  as  far  as  is  necessary, 
because  some  of  these  automobiles,  for  instance,  have  been  purchased 
over  a year  later  than  I made  the  statement  before  the  committee 
last  year,  and  20  months  after  submitting  the  regular  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a man  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  see  within 
10  per  cent  of  what  he  needs. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  case  of  four  of  the  items  I did  see. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes,  but  they  were  the  little,  negligible  ones. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  estimate  for  geologic  surveys  was  two-thirds  of 
what  it  was  for  topographic  surveys.  Of  course,  the  reason  for  the 
expenditure  under  topographic  surveys  was  not  simply  that  we 
threw  our  parties  into  one  part  of  the  country,  where  the  use  of 
automobiles  by  reason  of  there  being  larger  parties  was  most  eco- 
nomical and  where  also  it  was  most  difficult  to  hire  automobiles,  but 
we  also  expended  an  amount  of  money  altogether  in  excess  of  the 
amount  indicated  in  this  bill  by  reason  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  that  was  appropriated  under  the  War  Department.  In  the 
case  of  the  enlarged  and  stock-raising  homesteads  the  purchase  of  51 
automobiles,  for  which  no  estimate  had  been  made,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  it  was  new  work  and  as  soon  as 
the  field  work  began  it  was  found  altogether  more  economical  to  pur- 
chase automobiles  and  it  was  found  impossible  in  some  parts  to  use 
horse-drawn  vehicles  at  all,  the  water  problem  coming  in,  for  instance, 
in  eastern  Montana. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact  you  are  really  asking  to  buy 
$25,500  more  of  motors  next  year,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $10,000  in  one  item. 

The  Chairman.  And  $5,000  in  another;  $2,500  in  another;  $2,000 
in  another;  and  $6,000  in  another. 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course  the  life  of  one  these  cheap  cars  is  not  over 
two  years,  24  months;  that  is  what  we  figure  on;  in  some  rough 
work  down  in  Texas  we  only  got  about  350  days’  work  out  of  some  of 
these  cars,  but  in  two  cases  we  were  able  to  sell  the  cars  for  $50  and 
$80,  making  the  total  cost  per  day  for  a car  and  its  maintenance, 
not  including  its  operation,  only  $2.27  and  $2.43. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  surprised  that,  having  an  unlimited  fund 
with  which  to  buy  these  cars,  they  last  you  for  two  years,  if  that  is 
generally  known  in  your  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  premium  on  throwing  away  a car  before 
you  get  full  use  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  no  premium  in  getting  full  use  out  of 
it  when  Uncle  Sam  foots  the  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  like  to  insert  a statement  which  I have  regard- 
ing the  cost — what  we  know  about  the  cost — of  operating  these  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  are  asking  $18,500  for  the  maintenance 
of  them  next  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  is  based  on 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  But  that  may  not  all  be  for  motors, 
because  a part  of  that  is  for  horse-drawn  vehicles. 
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Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  that  includes  keeping  the  horses  during  the 
inactive  season,  which  is  a considerable  expenses  in  our  operation  of 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  We  probably  have  200  horses  that  have  been 
wintered  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  in  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  our  regular  force  I should  say  that  all  the  field 
parties  would  include,  perhaps,  about  700.  I could  give  you  better 
figures  on  the  topographic  parties,  which  would  be  in  line  with  this. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  in  that  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  156  at  the  present  time,  engineers,  doing  topo- 
graphic work  in  the  field. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  want  63  new  automobiles  for  them  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  this  figure  does  not  include  the  229  rodmen 
and  other  temporary  employees.  These  156  men  are  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  Geological  Survey,  except  34  reserve  officers  that  are 
assigned  to  our  topographic  branch. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  have  put  all  of  your  regular  officers  in 
automobiles  and  still  had  quite  a number  of  automobiles  empty. 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  field  force  would  be  twice 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I did  not  say  your  field  force.  I 
say  you  could  have  put  all  of  your  engineer  officers  into  your  auto- 
mobiles and  still  have  had  some  automobiles  empty. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  would  need  just  as  much  space  for  the  field  men 
and  then  need  space  for  the  men  who  go  with  them,  the  rodmen  and 
recorders,  of  whom  there  are  usually  two  or  three. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  everybody  in  the  field  shall 
always  have  an  automobile  in  which  to  ride  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  procedure,  as  we  worked  it  out  in  our  Texas 
work,  was  for  an  automobile  to  take  a party  to  work  in  the  morning, 
then  come  back  to  camp  and  take  a second  party  to  work  and  some- 
times a third  party,  and  then  at  night  to  go  after  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  filled  your  auto- 
mobile you  could  have  taken  them  all  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  they  were  going  in  different  directions  from  the 
camp,  but  not  long  distances. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  you  had  enough  auto- 
mobiles to  have  taken  them  all  on  the  one  trip. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I inspected  some  parties  where 
they  were  using  automobiles  at  the  beginning — some  two  or  three 
years  ago — and  my  judgment  was  that  was  the  cheapest  way  of 
adding  to  the  efficiency  of  our  field  men  and  that  you  can  easily  add 
an  hour  to  the  work  of  each  party — that  is,  a party  of  three  men,  the 
engineer  and  two  rodmen  or  a rodman  and  a recorder — that  through 
the  use  of  an  automobile  you  can  add  an  hour  very  easily  to  the 
length  of  the  engineer’s  day,  as  contrasted  with  assigning  to  him  a 
buckboard  and  a pair  of  mules. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I do  not  know  how  you  house  your 
people  and  how  you  run  your  work,  whether  you  move  as  your  work 
moves,  all  of  which  would  determine  the  efficiency  with  which  you 
are  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  hours  that  one  of 
these  automobiles  is  used  in  connection  with  a field  party  during  the 
day  may  be  small,  so  that  the  consumption  of  gasoline  would  not  be 
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great  in  taking  a party,  say,  6 miles  away  from  the  camp  in  the 
morning  and  bringing  them  back  at  night  or  in  taking  them  from  one 
point  to  another  during  some  time  of  the  day.  That  is  the  way  it 
works  out  on  the  ground.  There  is  very  little  work  in  connection 
with  the  topographic  service  where  a man  goes  around  all  day  long 
in  an  automobile,  but  it  is  just  simply  the  transfer  from  one  point 
to  another.  Of  course,  in  some  of  the  other  work,  the  work  of  the 
geologists  and  the  work  in  connection  with  this  enlarged  and  stock- 
raising  homestead  law,  there  must  be  an  examination  of  the  land, 
and  on  the  amount  of  land  covered  in  a day  will  depend  the  number 
of  hours  that  the  automobile  is  run,  because  it  is  just  simply  going  to 
one  place,  stopping  for  a wThile,  and  then  going  to  another  place. 

The  Chairman,  The  thing  I do  not  understand — and  we  have 
not  had  any  explanation  of  it — is  why  this  economic  policy  dawned 
on  you  immediately  after  the  limitation  was  taken  off  and  why  it 
did  not  dawn  on  you  before  the  limitation  was  taken  off,  so  as  to 
give  us  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  reason  that  I asked  to  have  the  limitation  taken 
off  was  not  that  I expected  to  buy  S3 0,000  worth  of  automobiles 
under  the  appropriation  for  topographic  surveys,  but  rather  I did 
not  know  that  13,000  would  be  enough,  and  if  you  will  remember 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I know,  but  you  did  not  expect  to 
spend  anything  like  $30,000  for  automobiles  and  you  know  that  if 
you  had  asked  for  that  amount  the  limitation  would  not  have  been 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  point;  I did  not  expect  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  thing  that  I am  unable  to  understand 
is  that  there  should  have  come  this  sudden  enlightenment  as  to  the 
needs  of  your  service  after  the  limitation  was  taken  off  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  point  is  that  I did  not  expect,  at  the  time  this 
estimate  was  made,  which  was  six  months  before  I appeared  before 
the  committee,  that  we  would  expend  $500,000  of  money  appro- 
priated for  the  War  Department.  The  field  operations  under  this 
appropriation  have  involved  an  expenditure  of  about  $850,000 
instead  of  $350,000,  on  the  basis  of  which  I was  estimating.  If  I 
had  thought  we  were  to  use  so  many  automobiles  I would,  of  course, 
have  told  that  to  the  committee.  In  the  case  of  the  enlarged  and 
stock-raising  homesteads  I made  no  estimate  and  the  51  automobiles 
that  have  been  purchased  from  that  appropriation  have  not  simply 
been  under  the  $150,000  but  also  under  the  added  appropriation  of 
$200,000  provided  in  the  deficiency  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  War  Department  allot  the  entire  $500,000 
to  you  that  they  got  for  military  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  were  two  appropriations.  There  was  one  appro- 
priation of 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  There  was  one  of  $200,000  and 
another  of  $300,000.  Did  they  allot  the  whole  $500,000  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  $500,000  from  those  two  appropriations; 
$100,000  from  the  19_17  appropriation  and  $350,000  from  the  1918 
appropriation,  and  then  there  was  a special  allotment  in  connection 
with  aviation  mapping  by  photography,  or  photographic  methods, 
of  $50,000.  Those  were  in  connection  with  topographic  mapping, 
and  that  is  the  total  amount  allotted  to  us  by  the  War  Department. 
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The  Chairman.  You  figured  a 13,000  expenditure  for  automobiles 
when  you  had  $350,000  under  this  fund.  That  same  ratio  would 
have  made  you  spend  about  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  additional 
as  a result  of  getting  money  from  the  War  Department.  Did  you 
use  any  of  their  money  for  buying  automobiles  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  all  of  that  came  out  of  this  appropriation.  In 
connection  with  the  Texas  work,  there  were  some  trucks  turned  over 
to  us  by  the  War  Department  temporarily  for  the  use  of  our  camping 
parties  down  there  on  the  border.  Of  course,  the  change  of  plans, 
which  carried  out  the  intent  of  the  committee,  in  giving  preference 
to  War  Department  plans,  to  the  extent  that  the  topographic  work 
done  by  the  Geological  Survey  has  been  exclusively  for  the  War 
Department  up  to  the  present  time,  involved  the  taking  of  parties 
that  otherwise  would  have  gone  into  the  mountain  regions  where  we 
are  absolutely  dependent,  not  simply  upon  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
but  upon  horse  pack-train  and  mule  pack-train  transportation,  and 
putting  them  in  Texas  or  California  or  the  South  Atlantic  areas, 
where  automobiles  could  be  used.  Outside  of  the  border  region  the 
only  topographic  work  has  been  special  topographic  work  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  cantonments  or  special  training  fields.  Every  bit  of  this  money 
has  been  expended  on  the  military  program.  That  was  not  contem- 
plated to  such  an  extent  when  I appeared  before  the  committee,  or, 
especially  when  the  estimates  were  made  up  in  the  preceding  summer. 
Now,  if  you  would  like  to  have  me  put  in  a brief  statement  of  the 
relative  costs,  I could  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a few  moments.  You 
did  know  about  the  military  end  of  the  work,  if  not  the  magnitude 
of  it,  before  the  estimates  were  submitted,  because  we  had  a hearing 
with  you  in  which  the  very  matter  of  doing  work  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  giving  it  preference  over  other  work  was  discussed. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  had  been  done  in  the  previous  year,  in  fact,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  to  a very  great  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

EXPENSES  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCIENTIFIC  MEETINGS. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language,  or  rather 
you  are  reasking  for  some  language.  It  is  the  same  old  language, 
but  it  is  new  to  the  appropriation.  You  are  asking  that  your  officers 
and  employees  may  be  allowed  expenses  of  attendance  upon  meetings 
of  technical,  professional,  and  scientific  societies,  etc. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Geological 
Survey.  That  is  growing  more  and  more  important.  Those  meet- 
ings of  engineers,  for  instance,  are  meetings  that,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
order  to  get  this  public  work  in  full  touch  with  the  private  work,  so 
as  to  avoid  our  taking  up  work  that  is  being  done  elsewhere,  and 
especially  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  other  workers  in  the  same 
lines  of  work.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  mining  engineers, 
being  able  to  utilize  information  that  they  have  already  secured 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Do  they  have  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings in  order  to  utilize  the  information  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  to  meet  the  people. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  to  meet  them  in  order  to  secure 
the  information?  Why  do  you  not  get  their  reports  and  get  out  of 
them  the  information  you  need  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  reports  are  not  published  reports,  but  they  are 
reports  made  for  their  employers,  and  the  information  can  only  be 
secured  by  personal  conference  with  those  men,  and  the  best  time 
to  meet  such  men  is  when  they  are  meeting  together. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  would  be  the  probable  expenditure  under 
an  item  of  this  kind,  if  it  were  allowed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have  a limitation  put 
upon  this  of  a few  thousand  dollars.  I would  be  perfectly  willing  to  have 
a limitation  of  a couple  of  thousand  dollars  put  upon  this  authorization. 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  COST  INCIDENT  TO  PURCHASING  AND 
RENTING  AUTOMOBILES. 

(See  p.  980.) 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  a comparative  statement 
as  to  the  cost  incident  to  the  purchase  of  automobiles  as  against  the  rent- 
ing of  them,  together  with  a statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  either  owning 
or  renting  them  as  against  other  methods  of  handling  your  parties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  RELATIVE  COSTS  OF  HIRING  AND  OF  BUYING  AUTOMOBILES  FOR 

FIELD  USE. 

From  the  experience  of  20  or  more  topographic  parties  operating  in  the  States  of 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Nebraska,  and  California,  it  has  been  determined 
that  the  average  cost  of  hiring  a Ford  touring  car,  both  by  the  month  and  by  the  day, 
including  maintenance  and  excluding  operating  expenses,  such  as  gasoline,  oil, 
grease,  storage  charges,  etc.,  is  $92  a month. 

The  average  cost  of  Ford  cars  purchased  during  1917,  delivered  at  different  points 
in  the  field,  was  $392.47.  During  the  months  of  January  and  February,  1918,  which 
are  assumed  to  be  the  most  severe  months  of  the  year,  it  was  found  that  the  average 
cost  of  maintaining  21  survey  autos  in  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Nebraska,  and  Cali- 
fornia was  $22.77  a month.  This,  of  course,  does  not  include  operating  expenses, 
which  the  survey  pays  whether  a car  is  purchased  or  hired . The  average  monthly 
cost  of  operating  the  same  cars  during  the  same  period  was  $14.83. 

On  the  basis  of  these  months  it  is  figured  that  the  original  cost  of  a car  and  its 
maintenance  would  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  be  $23  less  than  the  average  cost 
of  hiring  a car. 

The  record  of  two  Ford  cars  which  were  given  the  hardest  usage  along  the  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  border  zone  on  rough  roads  and  across  country  furnishes  a good  ex- 
ample of  costs  under  extreme  usage.  The  Texas  car  cost  $391.50,  and  its  mainte- 
nance was  $445;  at  the  end  of  the  service  it  was  sold  at  auction  for  $50,  giving  a net 
cost  of  $786.50  for  the  347  days’  use,  or  $2.27  per  day.  The  New  Mexico  car  cost 
$404.45;  its  maintenance  was  $437.50,  and  the  selling  price  was  $80,  giving  a net  cost 
of  $761.95  for  a period  of  314  days,  or  $2.43  per  day. 

The  record  of  six  Ford  cars  operated  for  longer  periods  by  the  Water  Resources 
branch  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  New  York,  Texas,  California,  Arizona,  and  Mon- 
tana, figured  on  a mileage  basis  and  including  depreciation,  ranges  from  about  6^ 
cents  to  12  cents.  The  hire  of  a car,  when  figured  by  the  mile  ranges  from  10  to  20  cents 
with  an  average  of  at  least  15  cents. 

The  comparison  between  a hired  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  a Survey-owned  car  is 
decidedly  favorable  to  the  latter.  The  average  price  as  shown  by  contracts  on  file 
with  the  Survey  for  the  hire  of  a team  is  $5  per  day,  or  $100  per  month.  Making 
allowance  for  depreciation  the  average  monthly  cost  of  a Survey-owned  auto  is  a 
few  cents  less  than  $40,  and  the  cost  of  operation  is  less  than  $15,  while  that  of  feeding 
and  stabling  two  horses  is  estimated  at  $40,  making  the  small  auto  less  than  half  as 
expensive  as  the  hired  team,  and  cheaper  even  than  the  cost  of  a hired  single-horse  rig. 

From  accounts  on  file  a similar  comparison  has  been  made  between  cost  of  owning 
and  operating  an  auto  and  owning  and  operating  a two-horse  team  and  buckboard, 
with  the  result  that  the  actual  monthly  cost  is  about  $2  more  for  the  auto. 

In  the  above  statement  of  comparative  costs  no  allowance  had  been  made  for  relative 
efficiency.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  favors  the  auto  to  the  extent  of  adding 
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from  10  to  even  50  per  cent  to  the  hours  made  available  for  actual  field  work  or  to  the 
mileage  of  country  covered. 

“As  to  the  necessity  of  owning  or  renting  small  automobiles  as  against  other  meth- 
ods of  handling  Survey  parties.” — It  can  be  stated  positively  that  in  some  of  the 
regions  under  survey  the  past  year  the  party  chiefs  have  been  obliged  to  buy  auto- 
mobiles, by  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  hiring  either  horse-drawn  or  motor-propelled 
vehicles  in  sufficient  numbers  to  provide  with  transporation  the  large  parties  assigned 
to  the  work.  Where  one  or  two  automobiles  have  been  hired,  this  has  exhausted 
the  market,  so  that  the  comparison  of  relative  costs  does  not  tell  the  whole  story. 
It  was  to  buy  automobiles,  or  go  without  means  of  transportation,  and  this  emer- 
gency can  be  expected  to  arise  wherever  several  large  Geological  Survey  parties 
are  thrown  suddenly  into  a new  field  of  operations. 

The  work  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  former  years  continued  from  year  to  year 
in  much  the  same  region,  and  Government-owned  horse-drawn  buckboards  and  mule 
pack  trains  were  thus  available. 

SKILLED  LABORERS  AND  TEMPORARY  EMPLOYEES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  skilled  laborers,  $20,000. 
That  is  the  usual  amount  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  same,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  this  appropriation  supposed  to  cover  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  covers  some  of  the  instrument  makers  who  are 
working  in  connection  with  our  topographic  and  geologic  surveying 
instruments,  especially  in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  those 
instruments  and  some  of  the  general  work  around  the  building,  that 
is,  incidental  to  special  uses  of  the  building  in  connection  with  the 
laboratories  and  the  printing  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Apparently  you  are  preparing  to  so  expend  it  as 
to  have  a less  number  of  people  and  pay  them  more  money.  For 
instance,  you  estimate  for  an  expert  mechanician  at  $2,700? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  on  that  roll  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  was  not  in  1917  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  that  come  about  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  that  time  he  was  on  the  topographic  surveys  appro- 
priation and  at  the  present  time  he  is  working  for  the  topographic 
branch,  the  geologic  branch,  and  the  map  engraving  branch.  He 
has  charge  of  what  we  call  the  instrument  shop. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  an  increase  in  his  salary? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  drop  an  assistant  electrical  engineer? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  on  account  of  the  consolidation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  he  was  before,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  an  assistant  electrical  engineer,  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  since  this  estimate  was  made  up  he  has  come  back  onto  the 
special  roll  of  the  survey.  He  is  not  doing  general  wiring  about  the 
building  but  is  keeping  the  motors  of  the  engraving  plant  and  our 
laboratories  in  shape. 

The  Chairman.  In  1917  he  received  $1,800? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  has  been  promoted  to  $2,700  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I beg  your  pardon;  that  is  another  man — they 
are  two  different  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  become  of  this  engineer  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  been  on  the  department  consolidated  force  but 
is  now  back  on  the  special  force  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  department  force  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  assigned  to  the  engineering  force  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Interior  Department  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  in  connection  with  what  we  call  the  con- 
solidated force,  and  that  is  the  reason  he  was  dropped  off  of  this  roll 
and  at  the  present  time  he  is  back  on  this  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  his  duties  have  changed  and  instead  of  doing 
electrical  wiring  in  connection  with  the  general  upkeep  of  the  build- 
ing he  is  now  working  on  special  motors,  of  which  we  have  a number. 
Each  one  of  our  printing  presses,  for  instance,  has  a motor  attached 
to  it,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  laboratories,  the  mechanical  and 
physical  laboratories;  there  are  several  motors  there  and  in  the 
instrument  shop  there  are  motors. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  arrangement  have  you?  Why 
do  you  not  run  all  of  your  mechanical  force  under  the  Interior  De- 
partment instead  of  dividing  it  up  into  various  bureaus  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do,  so  far  as  it  is  general  work,  but  when  it  comes  to 
special  work,  there  is  a division.  For  instance,  there  is  no  other 
part  of  the  department  that  has  as  many  special  motors  as  the 
Geological  Survey  and  those  motors  need  constant  attention,  rather 
than,  whenever  one  breaks  down,  to  have  to  put  in  a requisition  for 
an  electrical  engineer  to  come  over  from  the  other  shop,  which  would 
involve  two  men  stopping  work. 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  would  involve  a telephone  call  if  it 
were  in  a private  establishment,  or  somebody  calling  across  the  hall. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  involve  two  men  on  the  press  stopping  work, 
and,  what  is  equally  important,  a press  being  thrown  out  until  that 
motor  could  be  repaired.  Our  idea  is  that  instead  of  waiting  for  a 
man  to  come  on  a hurry-up  call  we  will  have  a man  a large  part  of 
whose  business  it  will  be  to  keep  them  in  shape  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Why  would  it  not  be  as  much  his  business  to  keep 
them  in  proper  repair  if  he  were  employed  generally  by  the  Interior 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Then  we  would  have,  for  instance,  the  same  call  on 
him  that  the  other  bureaus  would  have. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  it  not  be  that  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  we  need  the  full  time  of  one  man.  If  we  needed 
only  half  of  his  time,  then  a part  of  the  centralized  force  would  be 
sufficient,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done  in  such  matters  as  require 
attention  from  the  carpenter,  plumber,  steamfitter,  and  in  all  those 
matters  that  have  a general  application. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  a rather  expensive  arrangement  to  have 
an  SI, 800  man  to  simply  look  after  the  motors  in  one  bureau  of  the 
department  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  ordinarily,  but  this  is  one  bureau  that 
would  probably  equal  all  the  other  bureaus  put  together  in  that 
respect.  It  is  not  so  much  the  number  of  motors,  but  it  is  what  is 
involved  when  one  stops.  There  is  the  press  and  the  force  that 
immediately  have  nothing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  they  did  lay  off  for  an  hour  or  two,  it 
would  be  cheaper  than  having  a man  standing  around  there  waiting 
for  a motor  to  break  down. 
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Mr.  Smith.  The  idea  is  that  he  shall  keep  them  in  condition  so 
that  they  will  not  break  down.  The  idea  is  that  he  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  their  running,  and  you  can  not  get  some  one  who  is  one  of  a 
larger  force  to  be  directly  responsible  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? Is  there  any  reason  on  earth  why  he 
should  not  be  responsible  ? If  you  were  a private  employer  with  an 
establishment  composed  of  six  or  eight  branches  and  employed  an 
electrical  engineer  and  told  him  that  you  expected  him  to  do  certain 
work  in  each  branch  of  your  establishment,  would  you  not  expect 
him  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  there  was  enough  work  in  any  one  branch  for  one 
man  to  do,  I would  prefer  that  one  man  be  assigned  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  if  you  assume  your  premises 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  exactly  what  this  same  man  was  doing  before. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  but  he  was  doing  it  before,  because 
you  had  no  general  force  that  you  could  use,  and  you  had  to  have  a 
special  man.  It  does  not  follow  that  you  need  a special  man  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  needed  a helper  then  to  do  it,  because  he  had 
certain  building  upkeep  work. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  we  can  not  determine  the  question  here, 
but  on  it's  face  it  looks  like  another  instance  of  every  department  and 
bureau  trying  to  function  independently  of  other  departments  and 
bureaus.  One  head  of  a department  can  not  do  anything  in  con- 
junction with  another  head  of  a department,  and  one  bureau  chief 
can  not  do  anything  in  connection  with  another  bureau  chief  without 
the  loss  of  prestige,  power,  dignity,  and  everything  else  except  money. 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  these  functions  are  centralized,  such  as  blue 
printing,  etc. ; several  things  are  centralized. 

The  Chairman.  They  ought  to  be  centralized,  unless  there  is  some 
special  reason  why  they  should  be  decentralized.  The  reason  for 
putting  you  in  that  new  building  was  to  ger  rid  of  a lot  of  the  upkeep 
incident  to  separate  buildings,  but  evidently  we  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  centralized,  with  a few  exceptions,  and  that 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  trying  to  consolidate  the 
forces.  In  consolidating  the  forces,  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
enough  for  this  one  man  to  do  in  this  one  place. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  have  a skilled  mechanic  that 
you  did  not  have  in  1917.  What  does  he  do?  Is  he  another  indi- 
vidual who  is  needed  just  for  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  man  is  in  the  instrument  shop  under  that  expert 
mechanician. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  expert  mechanician  do?  You 
never  explained  that. 

Mr.  Smith.  His  principal  work  is  repairing  surveying  instruments. 
He  also  makes  electrotypes  in  connection  with  the  engraving  division. 
In  some  cases  they  manufacture  instruments  where  there  is  only  one, 
or  something  like  that,  to  be  made. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  manufacturing  establishments  have 
you  in  the  Interior  Department  Building? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Survey’s  printing  establishment  or  division  is  one 
manufacturing  plant,  and  in  the  Geological  Survey  we  have  also  this 
machine  shop  and  repair  shop. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  other  bureaus  have  repair  shops  or 
machine  shops  in  them  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I do  not  know.  I can  not  speak  for  the  others ; but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  others. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a general  carpenter  shop  and  a general 
repair  shop  for  the  building. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  get  the  use  of  that  like  the  others. 

The  Chairman.  Why  could  it  not  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  your  work  and  the  general  work  of  the  department  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  with  regard  to  carpenter  work. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  have  any  effect  on  you  in  running  a 
separate  establishment  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  shop  is  for  the  finest  kind  of  tool  w~ork  of  a special- 
ized kind.  This  is  the  shop  that  we  have  maintained  for  a good  many 
years,  and  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  any  other  work  of  the 
department.  We  have  found  by  experience  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
repair  our  own  instruments  than  it  is  to  send  them  to  Troy  to  be 
repaired  there. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  whether  it  might 
be  cheaper  still  to  have  the  shops  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
the  shops  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  your  shops,  and  four  or  five 
other  highly  specialized  repair  shops  merged  into  one  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  some  of  our  work  that  we  have  had  done  in 
connection  with  the  Carnegie  Institute,  because  it  was  special  work 
of  which  we  did  not  have  enough  for  one  man  to  do,  and  we  did  it  in 
combination.  It  is  a question  of  whether  there  shall  be  several  men 
in  a shop,  or  only  a part 

The  Chairman  (interposing) . How  did  you  get  along  in  1917 
without  this  man  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  this  really  an  advance  for  a carp  enter -cabinet- 
maker from  SI, 200  to  the  position  of  skilled  mechanic,  at  $1,320? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  is  another  man  altogether. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  drop  a carpenter-mechanic. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  in  the  consolidated  force. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  get  along  without  the  skilled 
mechanic  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  on  one  of  those  other  rolls  for  some  time. 
You  will  find  that  over  on  page  370,  under  the  topographic  appropria- 
tion. You  will  find  one  expert  mechanician,  at  $2,700  in  1917  and 
none  in  1919.  That  was  really  along  the  line  of  consolidation  in  our 
own  force. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  which  has  been,  at  least  as  to  this 
skilled  mechanic,  the  changing  of  him  from  $1,200  to  $1,320. 

Mr.  Smith.  I beg  your  pardon.  That  is  under  the  head  of  wages. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a skilled  mechanic,  at  $1,200  or  $1,260, 
and  now  he  is  to  get  $1,320. 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  not  sure  that  that  is  the  same  man,  but  I know 
that  one  of  those  men  had  been  promoted  within  18  months. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  another  expert,  but  not  quite  so  expert 
as  the  other,  because  he  is  getting  only  $1,200.  He  seems  to  have 
disappeared.  You  had  him  in  1917,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
him  now.  What  has  become  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  probably  on  one  of  the  other  rolls.  More  than 
that,  I want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  expert  mechanician 
may  be  found,  and  probably  will  be  found,  on  more  than  one  roll, 
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because  his  time  was  divided  between  two  or  three  appropriations. 
Here  he  is  put  on  one  consolidated  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  the  engineer,  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  gone  to  the  consolidated  department  force. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  use  for  an  engineer  of  that  type — that  is,  a 
steam  engineer.  That  is  just  like  the  case  of  the  wireman  down  be- 
low there  and  the  fireman.  That  is  where  we  reduce  it  by  taking  off 
four  firemen  from  this  roll. 

The  Chairman.  You  seem  to  have  reduced  your  force  without  re- 
ducing your  pay. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Here  is  another  additional  man,  an  assistant  map 
printer 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I am  coming  to  him. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  proposition  has  been  this:  About  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  made  a Division  of  Field  Equipment,  which  has  to  do 
with  keeping  the  instruments  and  other  field  equipment  up  to  the 
standard  and  in  working  order,  and  that  represents  the  different  di- 
visions of  the  survey  or  the  field  branches,  the  geologic,  the  topo- 
graphic, water  resources,  etc.  That  division  serves  them  all  and 
represents  a consolidation  within  the  bureau.  As  far  as  possible  I 
have  tried  to  get  those  men  who  were  general  to  the  whole  service 
under  this  skilled-labor  head,  as  we  call  it.  As  a matter  of  fact,  they 
were  charged  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  to  one  appropriation  and 
for  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  another.  Now,  if  a man  is  on  the 
roll  for  only  part  of  the  year,  he  is  listed  so  as  to  give  you  that  in- 
formation, but  that  information  may  be  misleading. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  men  that  we  have  been  talking  about 
are  there  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Name  one  who  is  not  on  the  per  annum  basis  and 
who  is  not  drawing  money  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  that  is  not  the  statutory  roll,  and  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  assigned  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  are  not  all  of  these  men  I have  in- 
quired about  employed  the  year  around  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  intended  that  these  mechanics  should  be  on 
this  roll  for  the  whole  year,  but  that  was  not  true  regarding  the  1917 
roll. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  what  I do  not  understand,  and  I have  not 
gotten  it  from  anything  you  have  said  yet,  and  that  is  why  it  is  that 
having  taken  a number  of  these  men  and  put  them  on  other  rolls, 
you  should  still  need  as  much  money  as  you  formerly  needed,  and 
why  do  you  need  all  of  these  additional  people  that  you  are  putting 
on  this  roll  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  this  expert  mechanician  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  two  or  three  firemen,  for  instance.  He  would  be  equal  to 
three  of  the  firemen  that  had  been  on  that  roll  but  that  are  now 
taken  off. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  come  on  this  roll,  unless  you 
are  expanding  your  service,  or  taking  it  from  some  other  roll  where 
it  would  offset  this  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  latter  is  true.  That  man  has  been  taken  off  two 
rolls. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  a reduction  for  him  in  estimating 
for  the  other  rolls  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? We  always  get  the  addition  but  do  not 
get  the  subtraction. 

Mr.  Smith.  This  appropriation  of  $20,000  has  been  considered 
available  for  this  kind  of  help. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  meant  to  be  available  for  that  kind  of 
help  when  you  did  not  need  the  help.  When  you  transfer  men  from 
this  roll  and  reduce  the  number,  you  ought  to  reduce  the  amount, 
unless  you  can  give  some  real  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Smith.  My  instructions  some  time  ago  were,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  get  those  men  who  were  serving  the  whole  survey  rather  than  one 
branch  of  work,  like  those  we  have  mentioned,  paid  on  the  consoli- 
dated roll,  because  then  we  would  not  have  to  figure  each  month  or 
each  year  how  much  time  they  served  each  branch,  and  base  the 
division  of  their  pay  accordingly. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  charge  off  the  people  that  you  have 
transferred  over  to  other  rolls  and  reduce  your  figures  to  that  extent  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  did  that,  that  would  be  making  a reduction  in 
the  appropriation  of  $20,000  of  $1,000  or  $2,000 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  No  matter  how  you  do  it,  it  should 
be  done.  If  you  do  not  do  it,  the  result  is  that  you  are  boosting  your 
salary  roll  by  this  amount. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  not  be  true  up  to  the  present  moment. 
When  seven  of  these  men  were  taken  off  the  survey  appropriation 
and  put  on  the  departmental  appropriation  in  the  legislative  bill 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I will  not  try  to  straighten  this  out 
to-day,  but  if  I stay  on  this  committee  long,  I hope  to  see  such  a 
rearrangement  of  the  entire  forces  and,  also,  of  the  bills  that  come 
before  this  committee  as  will  prevent  this  robbing  of  Peter  and  paying 
Paul,  with  the  result  that  the  Treasury  loses  in  both  instances.  There 
was  $28,750  that  got  into  the  legislative  bill  that  ought  to  come  off 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Smith.  $4,320  of  that  would  come  out  of  the  first  item  here. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  which  item  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Out  of  the  statutory  item,  on  page  366. 

The  Chairman.  That  item  I have  already  marked  for  reduction. 

Mr.  Smith.  Leaving  about  $24,000  that  theoretically 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Not  theoretically,  but  practically. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  practically.  That  would  increase,  possibly,  eight 
other  items,  among  which  it  would  be  distributed.  Of  course,  I 
recognize  absolutely  that  in  the  totals  for  the  Geological  Survey,  that 
would  represent  an  increase  of  $24,430.  Now,  to  distribute  that 
would  mean  $800  for  one  appropriation,  $1,500  for  another  appro- 
priation, and  $2,000  for  another  appropriation. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  is  to  give  on  this  pay  roll  $4,320  more 
money  than  you  would  have  if  the  change  had  not  been  made.  Now, 
do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  that  without  knowing  it,  or  without 
having  you  to  give  a good  reason  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  Interior 
Department,  through  the  chief  clerk,  who  gave  assurances  that  if  it 
53713—18 63 
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were  done  it  would  result  in  your  reducing  your  pay  roll  to  that  ex- 
tent, and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  it  was  done. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  all  these  amounts  were  subtracted  from  each  one  of 
the  appropriations,  or  the  other  items,  it  would  result  in  that  much 
larger  appropriation  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  survey.  I can 
give  you  the  distribution  of  that. 

Tire  Chairman.  We  do  not  want  to  simply  increase  vour  pav  roll  to 
this  extent. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  not  necessarily  increase  the  pay  roll. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I am  asking  about.  I want  to  know 
that  you  propose  to  reduce  your  pay  roll  to  the  extent  of  the  transfers 
that  have  been  made  to  the  other  rolls.  Unless  we  have  that  assurance 
we  might  put  a provision  on  this  item  compelling  you  to  make  the 
reduction. 

Mr.  Smith.  I can  assure  you  that  the  same  employee  for  the  same 
purpose  would  not  be  continued.  It  would  simply  mean  that  the 
appropriation  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  $350,000  for  field  expenses 
all  over  the  country  would  have  possibly  $3,000  more  than  it  had 
last  year  on  the  same  basis. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  perfectly  understandable  to  anybody,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  grasp  that  idea.  What  I want  to  know,  and  it 
is  a perfectly  simple  matter,  is  whether  this  committee  is  to  under- 
stand that  you  do  not  propose  to  fill  any  of  these  places  or  to  create 
others  so  as  to  make  your  pay  roll  what  it  was  before  we  transferred 
those  people. 

Mr.  Smith.  I can  state  that  very  definitely.  I can  state  that  those 
people  have  been  transferred  or  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  places, 
and  that  such  places  will  not  be  filled  by  like  people,  and  the  places 
will  not  be  filled.  We  will  not  need  any  firemen. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  that  you  shall  not  consolidate 
positions  or  make  new  positions  at  $1,200  or  $1,500,  and  add  that 
much  overhead  to  your  bureau. 

Mr.  Smith.  I can  state  that  the  money  will  not  be  put  in  overhead 
expenses.  It  will  go  into  a larger  amount  of  field  work.  That  is 
where  it  would  go. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  undoubtedly  were  enabled  to  bring  about  some 
economies  by  transferring  employees  to  the  consolidated  roll,  and 
those  economies  are  reflected  in  this  particular  item  of  expenditure 
to  the  extent  of  10  men.  Unless  you  are  going  to  increase  the  general 
work  of  the  bureau,  and,  therefore,  make  more  work  under  this  head, 
there  ought  to  be  an  actual  reduction  under  this  particular  head  by 
the  amount  which  the  reduction  of  places  would  make.  You  are 
asking  for  only  21  people  and  you  had  31.  To  put  it  another  way,  did 
not  the  transfer  of  your  bureau  to  the  new  building  result  in  some 
economies  by  the  transfer  or  consolidation  which  is  reflected  in  the 
item  of  skilled  labor  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  undoubtedly  true,  and,  as  offsetting  that,  there 
has  been  a transfer  to  this  roll  of  other  employees,  thereby  indirectly 
increasing  the  appropriation  items  in  the  aggregate  by  a similar 
amount.  For  instance,  take  the  case  of  the  expert  mechanician  who 
had  been  charged  up  against  two  or  three  appropriations.  In  the 
aggregate  those  appropriations  by  that  transfer  to  the  consolidated 
skilled-labor  roll  would  benefit  to  the  extent  of  $2,700. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  The  result  is  that  you  are  not  able  to  show  in  your 
estimates  what  it  seems  to  me  you  would  desire  to  show  on  the  face 
of  the  estimates  or  the  face  of  the  appropriation,  and  that  is  the  econ- 
omies that  have 'been  effected. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  can  be  derived  from  these  estimates  by  finding 
that  these  particular  salaries  have  not  been  estimated  for  in  1919, 
under  the  individual  lump  sum  items,  but  they  have  been  provided 
for  in  this  skilled  labor  lump  sum  which  I consider  as  consolidated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  bureau.  That  saves  a certain  amount 
of  bookkeeping  and  a certain  amount  of  disagreeable  administration 
in  dividing  the  benefits  coming  from  one  man  among  three  different 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  that  being  the  case,  the  frank  statement  to 
this  committee  would  be  that  these  estimates  as  now  presented  for 
these  various  items  are  really  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  dollars 
higher  than  they  seem  to  be  because  of  the  fact  that  you  are  shifting 
your  employees  into  places  left  vacant  by  those  transfers. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  lump  sum  items  would  be  124,430  larger  than 
they  seem  on  then  face  to  be,  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  I want  to  know,  and  what  I understand 
you  finally  to  have  said,  is  that  to  the  extent  of  that  $24,000,  assuming 
that  your  estimates  should  be  given,  the  money  would  be  used  in 
field  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir  ; it  makes  that  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  it  would  not  be  in  any  way  absorbed 
by  additions  to  your  skilled  labor  force  employed  here  in  connection 
with  your  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  connection  with  the  general  work,  absolutely  none. 

TOPOGRAPHIC  SURVEYS SURVEYS  FOR  MILITARY  PURPOSES. 

(See  pp.  1000,  1013.) 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  For  "topographic  surveys  in 
various  portions  of  the  United  States,”  and  I notice  that  you  are 
asking  for  one-fourth  to  be  immediately  available,  and  are  also  asking 
to  have  stricken  out  the  statutory  direction  as  to  how  you  shall 
spend  the  money  on  war  work? 

Mt.  Smith.  We  feel  that  is  in  force  without  being  stated.  I have 
no  objection  to  it  being  there.  It  would  be  followed  whether  in 
there  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  one-fourth  of  the  money  to 
be  made  immediately  available? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  submitted  when  we  thought  the  appropria- 
tion wxmld  be  passed  before  the  1st  of  July. 

^ The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  under  this  item  for  $350,000. 
Tou  have  that  amount  as  you  have  had  for  a number  of  years  past. 
How  much  of  this  have  you  spent? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  current  year  there  is  no  net  balance. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  very  large  sums  of  money  given  you 
to  spend  for  this  same  character  of  work  out  of  the  Army  funds  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  has  been  allotted  from  the  1917  appropriation 
for  military  maps  and  surveys  $100,000  and  from  the  1918  appropria- 
tion $350,000.  That  is  for  exactly  the  same  purposes  as  this  $350,000. 
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There  has  also  been  a special  allotment  for  perfecting  photographic 
methods  of  mapping  in  connection  with  the  aeroplanes.  It  is  an 
extension  of  the  photographic  mapping  work  that  was  begun  in  our 
Alaskan  surveys  some  years  ago  which  has  been  adapted  to  the 
aeroplane  use,  and  the  results  are  such  that  the  Army  is  very  much 
interested  as  a practical  proposition  for  immediate  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  $350,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  appropriations,  if  you  remember,  overlapped  in 
1917  and  the  first  was  for  the  calendar  year  1917. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  reallv  had  $450,000  in  addition  to  the 
$350,000,  or  a total  of  $800,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Taking  the  report  which  I made  to  the  ‘War  De- 
partment February  28  and  covering  the  period  from  March  26, 
1917,  which  was  when  we  started  to  devote  our  force  entirely  to  this 
mapping,  we  have  taken  up  the  survey  of  210  areas  in  18  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  area  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  larger  of  the  areas  are  15  minute  quadrangles,  and 
some  smaller,  but  the  smaller  areas  are  on  a very  much  larger  scale. 
Under  date  of  February  28,  24,883  square  miles  had  been  included 
within  these  areas,  and  not  quite  half  of  that  fieldwork  had  been 
drafted  in  the  office.  The  mapping  had  been  completed.  We  can 
not  under  present  conditions  keep  the  office  drafting  up  to  the  field- 
work, for  the  reason  that  we  keep  the  field  men  in  the  field  all  the  time 
under  the  present  conditions  and  formerly  we  used  to  have  them  in 
the  office  to  work  up  their  sheets  five  or  six  months  of  the  year. 
They  put  in  12  months  of  fieldwork,  and  we  rely  upon  other  drafts- 
men, when  we  can  get  them,  to  do  the  office  drafting. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  talking  in  figures.  Talk  now  in 
geography- — where  have  you  done  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  work  has  been  done  in  18  States:  California, 
Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  those  being  in 
the  vicinity  of  Camp  Grant;  in  Maine,  on  the  coast;  in  Maryland,  at 
the  Gun  Powder  Proving  Ground;  Michigan,  in  the  vicinity  of  Battle 
Creek;  Camp  Custer,  in  Nebraska;  two  special  maps  of  the  Omaha 
balloon  field,  one  covering  276  square  miles  on  a smaller  scale,  but 
on  a larger  scale  than  we  usually  adopt,  and  24  square  miles  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  1 to  10,000;  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  area  back 
of  the  navy  yard;  New  Mexico,  along  the  Mexican  border;  in  Oregon, 
on  the  coast;  a large  amount  of  work  in  South  Carolina,  already  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Georgia;  in  Texas,  along  the  Mexican  bor- 
der; in  Virginia,  near  the  Capes;  and  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
along  the  coast.  We  have  also  made  special  base  maps  of  the  avia- 
tion route  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma;  from  Norfolk  to  Washington;  in 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Charles  in  Louisiana;  in  Texas;  in  the  vicinity 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Fargo,  Ark.;  and  also  base  maps  of  the  avia- 
tion fields  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.;  Memphis,  Tenn.;  and  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  a base  map  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A map  for  them  to  use  in  connection  with  their  flying, 
where  they  experiment  on  locations.  Take  the  special  map  that  we 
made  of  the  balloon  field,  we  have  copied  the  style  of  map  of  the 
French  so  that  the  map  that  they  use  in  their  practice  will  be  as 
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much  like  the  map  which  they  will  use  in  actual  work  over  in  France 
as  possible.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  We  have 
carried  that  out  and  made  a much  more  detailed  map  than  ever 
before  in  this  country  in  the  nature  of  a military  map.  That  work 
was  done  during  December,  January,  and  February,  when  we  had 
zero  weather:  rather  expensive  work  under  those  conditions,  but  it 
was  carried  through,  and  the  map  is  now  being  drafted  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  Over  what  area  has  that  been  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  only  done  over  the  24  square  miles  for  the 
larger  scale  map  and  the  276  square  miles  for  the  general  map.  On 
those  special  maps  every  house,  the  different  kinds  of  fields,  and 
separate  trees  are  indicated. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  supposed  to  be  the  same  sort  of  maps 
that  the  aeroplane  people  use  ? You  speak  of  them  as  balloon  maps  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  for  the  balloon  observers. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  I asked  you  whether  the  aero- 
plane people,  who  are  also  observers,  use  the  same  kind  of  maps? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  making  for  the  aviation  schools  specially 
adapted  maps  which  in  most  cases  do  not  involve  new  surveys — it 
simply  means  taking  the  old  surveys  and  adapting  them  to  the  present 
use.  It  is  largely  a change  of  conventions,  indicating  the  landing 
places,  marking  the  roads  and  obstructions.  For  instance,  on  one 
of  the  Texas  areas  we  indicated  by  a special  symbol  some  large  tank 
farms  as  places  to  be  avoided.  We  have  done  a great  deal  of  that 
kind  of  work  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  different  schools  of 
instruction.  The  first  map  was  one  that  we  got  together  hurriedly, 
handwork,  for  the  use  of  the  Italian  flyers  when  they  first  came  up 
here  from  Norfolk  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Such  a map  as  that  is  a map  of  the  line  of  flight 
and  of  the  adjacent  teiritory,  which  serves  as  a guide  in  traversing 
the  country? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  Of  course,  the  longest  one  is  the  map  that  we 
made  from  San  Diego  to  Yuma.  Another  adaptation  of  our  old 
maps  to  present  use  has  been  compiling  a map  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  the  motor-truck  route  from  Detroit  to  Baltimore.  They 
wanted  a map  which  they  could  put  into  the  hands  of  their  truck 
drivers.  That  [exhibiting]  is  the  Detroit  end  and  there  [indicating] 
is  the  Baltimore  end.  That  involved  no  fieldwork  by  the  Geological 
Survey,  simply  the  utilization  of  past  fieldwork.  The  road  data  were 
furnished  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  in  turn  get  a part  of  this  information 
from  the  people  who  make  a business  of  publishing  road  guides  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I think  that  represents  an  actual  survey  of  the 
route  by  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  and  Rural  Engineering.  They 
are  responsible  for  that  part,  and  we  simply  pieced  together  and 
printed  in  this  form  the  maps  which  had  been  made  covering  prob- 
ably 20  years.  Each  one  of  these  maps  represents  a little  more  than 
a day’s  run.  I think  the  route  is  covered  in  11  days  and  we  cover  it 
with  nine  sheets.  In  addition  to  these  special  maps  that  have  been 
prepared  there  have  been  combinations  of  the  areas  around  the 
various  cantonments  printed  as  one  sheet.  I think  one  of  the  latest 
requests  for  that  from  the  War  Department  was  to  print  some  of  the 
area  in  some  part  of  Jefferson  County. 
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The  Chairman.  If  I caught  your  reading  of  localities  what  has 
happened  is  practically  this:  Your  work  has  been  confined  to  the 
coasts  or  to  the  border? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  to  places  in  connection  with  military  reser- 
vations ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  route  map  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  That,  of  course,  does  not  involve  any  sur- 
veys or  work  outside  of  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  What  work  have  you  in  prospect  for  next  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  this  same  program  only  partly  completed,  the 
same  program  which  has  been  set  for  us  by  the  General  Staff,  further 
areas  in  Texas  and  especially  along  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  work  along  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  has  been  completed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  a rather  small  percentage. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  even  proceeding  at  your  present  rate  there 
is  a number  of  years  of  surveying  work  ahead  of  you  in  order  to  map 
the  coast  ? 

Air.  Smith.  To  complete  the  program  set  for  us  by  the  General 
Staff ; yes. 

Air.  Mondell.  Are  you  carrying  on  your  work  in  the  south  and 
southwest  in  the  usual  way  and  with  the  usual  contour  intervals  of 
your  work  in  general  ? 

Air.  Smith.  The  scale  is  a standard  scale  of  approximately  one  mile 
to  the  inch  and  the  contour  intervals  vary  from  10  feet  to  25  feet.  So 
that  it  is  on  the  same  lines  as  the  previous  surveys  over  the  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is,  in  addition,  a certain  amount  of  confi- 
dential data  that  are  furnished  to  the  War  Department  in  rather 
more  detail,  but  on  the  same  plan  that  we  have  pursued  in  other 
years  throughout  the  country.  Just  now  the  Engineer  Corps  is  look- 
ing to  getting  rather  more  of  military  information  of  that  kind  from 
the  survey  geologists  regarding  ground  water  and  drainage,  especially 
in  areas  where  they  have  large  cantonments  and  training  camps. 

In  addition  to  the  large  scale  mapping  specially  needed  by  the  War 
Department,  including  15  square  miles  of  Gunpowder  Neck  on  scale 
of  50  and  400  feet  per  inch  with  3-foot  contour,  and  275  square  miles 
of  the  balloon  field  at  Omaha  on  scales  of  1 :10,000  and  1 : 20,000  with 
5 and  10  foot  contour  intervals,  as  well  as  a large  amount  of  miscel- 
laneous drafting  and  photolithographic  work  done  for  various 
branches  of  the  War  Department  on  request,  but  paid  for  from  this 
appropriation,  the  following  items  may  be  mentioned  as  increasing 
the  field  expenses: 

Continuing  field  work  throughout  the  winter  regardless  of  climatic 
conditions. 

The  increase  in  cost  of  subsistence  and  the  necessarily  increased 
pay  to  temporary  field  force,  and  the  necessity  of  paying  transpor- 
tation for  such  assistants  where  enough  local  men  were  not  available. 

Taking  45  of  the  most  productive  engineer  officers  from  the  mili- 
tary mapping  for  service  overseas,  necessitating  the  reorganization 
of  the  field  forces  in  the  East  three  different  times. 
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Purchasing  approximately  $90,000  worth  of  additional  instruments 
so  as  to  be  ready  to  expand  the  work  as  needed  and  especially  to 
supply  calls  from  the  War  Department  for  equipment  needed  in 
France,  and  purchasing  automobiles  in  part  replacing  horse-drawn 
equipment  already  owned  but  not  available  because  of  the  long  delay 
and  large  expense  required  to  transport  such  outfits  from  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  while  you  are  doing  practically  all  of  this 
topographic  work  in  certain  sections,  owing  to  the  conditions  now 
existing  and  to  the  possible  needs  of  the  future,  the  work  you  are 
carrying  on  is  being  carried  on  in  the  way  that  you  would  eventually 
carry  it  on  in  the  general  extension  of  the  topographic  mapping  of 
the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  The  only  difference  has  been  in  the  choice  of 
areas. 

Tlie  Chairman.  You  stated  that  the  work  was  of  the  same  general 
character  as  work  that  had  been  done  heretofore  without  regard  to 
war  needs  but  that  now  you  were  supplementing  your  general  work 
by  obtaining  certain  added  data  for  the  benefit  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. What  has  been  the  cost  of  this  work  as  compared  with  work 
done  in  previous  years  by  the  survey  in  areas  other  than  these  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  the  average  cost  may  be  $5  or  so  more  a square 
mile,  and  that  has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  work  was  arranged 
to  accommodate  the  present  needs  of  the  War  Department  rather 
than  to  join  on  to  work  already  done,  as  we  have  tried  so  much  to  do 
in  the  past  all  over  the  country,  not  to  scatter  our  work  but  to  extend 
it,  because  in  that  way  we  could  extend  our  work,  both  horizontally 
and  vertically,  at  the  least  expense,  but  here  we  have  gone  into 
States  where  we  had  to  take  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  control 
and  extend  it  back  into  the  country  and  at  rather  more  expense  than 
where  we  had  already  had  the  network  prepared  for  it.  The  work,  of 
course,  on  the  average,  is  on  a larger  scale  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Some  of  the  work  in  previous  years  has  been  on  the  scale  of  2 miles 
to  the  inch  and  some  even  4 miles  to  the  inch,  in  the  desert  country, 
so  there  has  been  nothing  on  a scale  similar  to  this  work — that  is,  1 
mile  to  the  inch. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year,  when  this  matter  was  first  up,  Gen. 
Black,  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  had  submitted  an  estimate  for 
$1,500,000,  and  he  was  asked  as  to  whether  that  would  give  him  a 
detailed  map  of  the  coast  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  and 
100  miles  back.  He  said: 

No,  sir;  we  will  not  have  it  from  the  border  to  the  Gulf,  but  we  will  have  it  from 
New  Orleans  up  to  Portland,  Me.,  except  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  coast  of 
Texas. 

Now,  you  have  had  $800,000,  or  approximately  half  what  he  asked 
for.  Is  that  work  half  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  not  say  that  the  work  which  remained  to  be 
done  has  been  half  done  or  anything  like  half  done.  Of  course,  we 
have  expended  a good  deal  on  the  California  coast,  the  Pacific  coast 
as  well. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  been  expended  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I will  insert  in  the  record  the  approximate  figures. 
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The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would  also  make  an  estimate  as  to 
what  it  is  going  to  cost,  including  what  has  been  spent,  for  a 100-mile 
survey  of  the  coast,  from  New  Orleans  to  Portland,  Me.,  excluding 
the  peninsula  of  Florida? 

Mr.  Smith.  I was  going  to  get  it  by  coasts  for  you,  but  you  would 
rather  have  it  this  way  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  you  might  also  make  a statement  as  to  what 
sum  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  same  work  for  the  remaining 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  line. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  the  Pacific  ? 

The  Chairman.  And  then  a similar  statement  touching  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  the  Mexican  border,  as  well  ? You  want  what 
has  been  done  and  wdiat  remains  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Also  as  to  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  figured  anything  on  the  Canadian  border. 
Another  element  in  the  increased  cost  of  this  work  has  been,  of 
course,  that  we  have  assigned  to  duty  overseas  the  very  best  of  our 
topographic  force,  the  largest  producers.  One  hundred  and  eight 
engineer  members  of  the  topographic  force  have  been  commissioned, 
44  have  been  ordered  to  France,  and  8 are  under  War  Department 
orders,  leaving  56  that  are  still  connected  with  the  survey,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  working  under  my  orders. 

ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  COST  TO  COMPLETE  THE  MAPPING  OF  100-MILE  ZONE  AROUND  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

(See  pp.  995,  1013). 

Gen.  William  M.  Black  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  August  7,  1917,  and  made  a statement  regarding  the  military 
surveys  and  maps  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  was  requested  in  the 
urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill.  I quote  the  following  from  that  hearing: 

“The  Chairman.  I may  have  an  erroneous  impression  about  this  and  I will  ask 
you  this:  With  the  expenditure  of  this  $1,500,000,  will  you  have  a detailed  map  of 
the  country  from  the  border  to  the  Gulf  for  a distance  of  100  miles  along  the  coast? 

“Gen.  Black.  No,  sir;  we  will  not  have  it  from  the  border  to  the  Gulf,  but  we  will 
have  it  from  New  Orleans  up  to  Portland,  Me.,  except  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and 
the  coast  of  Texas.” 

It  is  estimated  that  the  unmapped  area  mentioned  by  Gen.  Black  would  amount 
to  approximately  71,000  square  miles. 

On  April  1,  1918,  there  had  been  mapped  14,565  square  miles  of  this  area,  at  a cost 
of  $416,837,  the  surveyed  area  distributed  as  follows: 


Delaware 1, 162 

Florida 1,803 

Florida-Georgia 2,  049 

Georgia 1,792 

Georgia-South  Carolina 43 

Maine 516 

Maryland 2 

New  Hampshire 763 

South  Carolina 2,  346 

Virginia 3,  926 

Virginia-North  Carolina 163 


Total 14,565 


In  addition  to  the  completed  mapping  reported  above,  horizontal  primary  traverse 
control  was  extended  over  an  additional  area  of  10,200  square  miles,  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $25,000,  this  amount  being  included  in  the  total  reported  expenditure  of 
$416,837.  The  net  cost  per  square  mile  for  the  14,565  square  miles  of  completed  map- 
ping amounted  to  $26  per  square  mile.  This  cost  per  square  mile,  however,  includes 
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large  scale  mapping  in  the  vicinity  of  Gunpowder  Neck,  Md..  and  a 1:21.120  scale 
survey  of  a considerable  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  available  for  work  during  the  past  year  have,  at  the 
request  of  the  War  Department,  been  expended  in  projects  outside  of  this  Atlantic 
coast  belt.  There  remains  an  unmapped  area  of  56,435  square  miles  of  this  Atlantic 
coast  belt  between  Portland.  Me.,  and  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  S25  per  square  mile  on  a scale  of  1:62,500,  or  a total  of  $1,410,875. 

A hundred-mile  strip  from  New  Orleans  aouthwestward  along  the  remainder  of  the 
Louisiana  and  all  of  the  Texas  coast  is  60,711  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  $25  per  square  mile  to  map  this  area  on  a 1:62,500  scale,  or  a total  of 
$1,517,775. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  the  unmapped  area  of  a hundred-mile  strip  of  country 
extending  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  boundaries  and  along  the  Pacific  coast 
would  amount  to  355,750  square  miles. 

& ummary. 

Square  miles. 


Unmapped  area  of  100-mile  strip  between  Portland  a nd  New  Orleans,  excluding 

the  peninsula  of  Florida 56, 435 

Unmapped  area  of  100-mile  strip  from  New  Orleans  southwestward  along  the 

Louisiana  and  Texas  coast 60,  711 

Unmapped  area  in  a 100-mile  strip  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  bounda- 
ries and  the  Pacific  coast 355,  750 

Total 472,896 


At  the  estimated  cost  on  the  1:62,500  scale  of  $25  per  square  mile,  the  total  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  complete  the  unmapped  areas  within  the  100-mile  zone  around  the 
United  States,  excluding  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  would  be  $11,822,400. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  field  within  the 
draft  age? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  field  I should  say  not  over  20.  You  mean  out- 
side of  these  commissioned  officers  ? 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  talking  about  the  men  who  are  already 
doing  military  work;  I am  talking  about  men  in  America. 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  mean  these  commissioned  officers  who  are 
available  to  go  abroad  the  moment  they  are  ordered? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  commissioned  officers  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Those  who  are  under  the  War  Department  and  in 
active  service. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  officers  in  the  service  who  have 
been  detailed  to  war  work,  but  I am  talking  about  your  civil  force. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have,  for  instance,  40  survey  topographers  in  the 
field  who  are  not  commissioned;  that  includes  those  who  are  above 
the  draft  age  and  a few  of  draft  age  who  have  been  turned  down,  for 
physical  defects,  from  receiving  commissions.  Of  the  commissioned 
officers,  13  who  have  already  gone  to  France  and  13  who  are  still  in 
this  country  are  of  draft  age. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  accepting  men  into  your  civil  employment 
above  the  draft  age  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A few  of  our  hydraulic  engineers  who  are  in  charge  of 
district  offices  have  been  exempted.  In  cases  where  there  might 
be  three  of  them  attached  to  a single  office  we  have  asked  for  the 
exemption  of  one  out  of  the  three  and  the  other  two  have  gone  in. 
We  have  kept  just  enough  to  serve  as  a skeleton  of  our  organization, 
and  in  one  of  those  cases,  where  we  had  asked  for  the  exemption  of 
one  man,  it  happened  that  the  man  for  whom  we  did  not  ask  exemp- 
tion was  turned  down  because  of  physical  disability  and  then  we 
turned  around  and  withdrew  our  request  for  exemption  simply 
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because  the  man  who  had  been  turned  down  was  sufficient  to  run 
that  particular  work.  So  I think  I can  safely  say  we  have  reduced 
our  field  force  to  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  take  in  new  men  are  you  taking  any- 
body in  within  the  draft  age  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  we  have  not  taken  on  any  men  of  that  type.  We 
have  refused  to  take  on  some  men  for  this  special  work  of  stock- 
raising  homesteads  who  were  of  the  draft  age,  because  we  could  not 
ask  for  their  exemption  when  they  were  new  men  of  that  kind.  We 
have  214  regular  members  of  the  survey  in  uniform,  half  as  com- 
missioned officers  and  half  as  enlisted  men. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  in  the  survey  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  not,  but  they  were  a year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  I am  not  interested  in  that  phase  of  it  at  this 
moment.  I want  to  know  whether  the  men  you  are  getting  into  the 
service  to  take  their  places  are  men  who  otherwise  would  be  subject 
to  the  draft  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  taking  on  new  men  who  are  subject  to  the 
draft.  We  have  had  cases  wTiere  that  matter  came  up,  but  we  have 
refused  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  have  you  made  up  your  new  parties  under 
this  war  work,  paid  for  out  of  appropriations  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Just  exactly  as  we  have  in  the  past.  In  the  field  force 
we  have  48  of  our  own  commissioned  engineer  officers,  74  who  can  be 
considered  as  civilian  employees,  and  34  reserve  officers  who  have 
never  before  been  connected  with  the  survey  but  who  are  ordered  to 
report  to  the  survey.  That  service  of  the  34  officers,  however,  is  not 
only  to  help  on  this  war  mapping  but  is  to  train  them  to  go  to  France. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  reserve  officers  are  assigned  to  your  service 
by  the  War  Department? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  and  then  56  of  our  own  men  have  been  assigned 
back  to  the  survey  for  continued  work.  That  changes  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Fifty-six 

Mr.  Smith  (interposing).  Of  our  own  men  and  34  officers  outside 
of  the  survey  who  have  been  assigned  to  the  survey. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  mean  that  56  of  your  men  who  have  been 
received  into  the  Military  Establishment 

Mr.  Smith  (interposing).  Are  still  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  were  commissioned  and  then  reassigned  to 
your  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and  from  time  to  time  the  War  Department 
orders  them  to  one  of  the  camps  to  prepare  to  go  to  France.  We 
expect,  for  instance,  an  order  now  for  4 to  go  to  France;  44  have 
been  ordered  to  France  already. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  they  are  men  who  are  of  military  age  and  are 
capable  of  military  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  of  military  age,  but  they  are  not,  for  the 
most  part,  of  draft  age. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  should  that  number  of  men  have  been  taken 
into  the  military  service  and  commissioned  only  to  be  reassigned  to 
civilian  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  civilian  work  in  direct  line  with  the  work  they 
are  to  do  on  the  other  side,  and  they  are  available  for  immediate  call 
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to  the  over-seas  service,  and  those  calls  have  come  from  time  to  time. 
If  a man  were  needed  for  staff  duty  it  simply  meant  telegraphing  to 
the  field  and  having  him  come  right  in  and  prepare  to  go  to  France. 
We  consider  the  whole  thing  as  accomplishing  two  objects:  First, 
but  not  first  in  importance,  the  preparation  of  these  military  maps 
for  the  War  Department,  in  which  we  use  our  civilian  force  and  the 
military  force;  and,  second,  to  train  the  commissioned  officers  for 
work  in  France. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  might  seem  to  be  a plan  under  which  a man 
who  got  a commission  and  a uniform  on  the  theory  that  he  was  going 
to  go  abroad  merely  got  it  in  order  to  be  transferred  back  to  the 
civilian  service,  and  thereby  miss  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  such  intention,  because  they  all  exjiect  to 
be  transferred  to  France  if  the  war  continues  long  enough 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  of  your  men  have  received  commissions 
who  are  expecting  to  remain  permanently  with  the  service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I do  not  believe  there  is  one;  in  fact,  we  had  one  man 
who  resigned  his  commission  because  he  felt  he  could  not  go  abroad 
if  ordered  on  account  of  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  know  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  criticism  in 
one  place  and  another  about  the  issuance  of  commissions  to  gentle- 
men who  were  in  civil  employment  and  who  intended  to  remain  in 
what  is  practically  civil  employment.  I hope  the  Geological  Survey 
has  not  been  used  and  utilized  for  such  a purpose  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  When  a call  comes  from  time  to  time  for  four,  eight,  or 
a dozen  men  to  be  selected  for  the  over-seas  service  the  pressure  that 
is  put  on  me  is  the  pressure  of  the  other  kind,  to  be  selected  rather 
than  not  to  be  selected. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  these  men  getting  in  the  way  of  com- 
pensation as  compared  with  what  they  were  getting  as  employees  of 
the  survey  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  request  of  the  Engineer  Department  and  also 
for  our  own  information  we  made  that  estimate  as  closely  as  we 
could  several  times.  The  last  time  we  made  that  it  figured  out  that 
the  average  promotion  for  the  69  men  who  were  figured  on,  which 
included  all  of  those  who  were  then  in  this  country,  and  which  is 
larger  than  the  number  at  present  in  this  country,  would  only  be 
SI. 71  a year  per  man;  in  other  words,  the  break  is  just  about  even; 
but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  some  men  get  considerably  more  and  some 
get  considerably  less.  On  the  average,  however,  there  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  what  rank  are  they  commissioned  and  in  what 
sendee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  Engineer  Reserve  Corps,  from  second  lieutenant 
to  major,  and  where  we  had,  perhaps,  10  or  15  grades  of  salaries  there 
would  be  only  the  four  new  grades,  two  lieutenants,  captain,  and 
major  in  the  military  service,  so  that  reclassifying  them  meant  that 
some  men  would  necessarily  get  a promotion  and  that  a man  in  the 
same  military  class  would  suffer  a demotion. 

The  Chairman.  When  these  men  are  commissioned  and  then  are 
detailed  with  you  do  they  undergo  any  sort  of  military  training? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  most  of  them  have  had  no  military  training  and 
those  who  have  gone  abroad  have  not  had  any  large  amount  of  mili- 
tary training.  One  group  of  13  who  were  assigned  to  the  Coast 
Artillery  as  orientation  officers  received  some  artillery  training,  but 
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the  ordinary  drill  they  have  not  received,  except  incidentally,  when 
they  would  be  at  this  or  that  camp.  Quite  a group  of  them,  however, 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Twenty-ninth  Engineer  Regiment,  which 
is  at  Camp  Devens,  and  there  they  have  been  in  training  while  the 
regiment  was  recruited.  In  that  connection  I might  say  that  to 
that  Engineer  regiment  we  have  furnished  about  50  of  our  technica1 
field  assistants,  men  who  were  not  regular  appointees  of  the  Secre- 
tary and  did  not  have  a civil-service  status,  but  men  who  had  a 
year  or  more  training  as  our  temporary  field  assistants,  rodmen  and 
recorders;  those  men  naturally  went  with  this  regiment,  which  was 
largely  officered  by  our  topographers,  as  it  is  a special  mapping 
regiment. 

The  Chairman.  The  result  of  this  commissioning  of  officers  from 
your  force  and  the  detailing  of  them  to  this  work  results  in  increasing, 
to  the  extent  of  their  salaries  as  commissioned  officers,  the  burden 
upon  the  Army  appropriation  for  pay  of  officers  and,  to  the  extent 
that  it  releases  them  from  the  roll  of  civilian  employees  under  you, 
increases  the  appropriation  for  topographic  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  justified,  in  that  all  of  the 
topographic  work  of  the  survey  at  the  present  moment  is  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Army. 

The  Chairman.  In  figuring  the  cost  of  doing  this  work,  what  are 
you  doing  with  that  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  that  overhead,  I should  say,  is  fully  met  by  the 
extra  work  we  are  doing  in  making  special  surveys  and  especially  in 
adapting  work  already  done  to  meet  Army  needs.  Every  day  there 
is  something  new  that  is  called  for  by  the  War  Department  in  the 
way  of  map  data. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  figured  the  difference  in  cost  did  you 
charge  in  this  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I had  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  stated  a moment  ago  that  the  compensation 
of  the  commissioned  men  under  your  bureau  was  increased  by  reason 
of  their  receiving  commissions.  How  much  was  that  increase? 

Mr.  Smith.  $1.71. 

Mr.  Mondell.  $1.71  per  man  per  annum? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  next  week,  after  we  had  figured  it,  it  might  be 
twice  that.  It  is  essentially  true  only  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  income. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  include  in  those  figures  not  only  their  pay 
as  officers,  but  the  allowances  that  they  were  entitled  to  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  commutation  of  quarters,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  included  in  every  case. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  a computation  that  included  in  each  case 
all  the  compensation  that  was  received  and  all  of  the  benefits  accruing  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  both  under  the  old  position  and  under  the 
new.  One  or  two  of  the  majors  have  suffered  a loss  of  three  or  four 
hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  strange,  because  they  were  getting  pretty 
high  salaries. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  chief  geographer  of  the  survey  was  getting  $1,000 
more  than  the  majors  were  paid. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  might  have  continued 
right  along  doing  the  duty  that  he  was  doing  and  that  he  has  been 
doing  since  then  quite  as  well  without  a military  title  and  without 
a military  uniform;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  he  would  not  be  available  in  the  same  way  for 
directing  the  military  mapping  or  for  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  he  was  not  going  to  perform  any 
foreign  service,  which  he  has  not  done  up  to  this  time,  that  is  true, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  might  be  to  his  personal  advantage  to  retain  his 
civilian  status. 

Mr.  Mondell.  While  that  might  be,  it  is  also  true  that  by  giving 
him  a commission  you  increased  to  that  extent  the  forces  that  are 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  military  duty,  whereas  he  is  engaged 
entirely  in  civilian  duty. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  he  is  immediately  available  for  assignment  to 
over-seas  duty. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  allowances  go  to  these  officers 
by  virtue  of  their  being  commissioned  and  then  detailed  to  this 
work?  In  determining  the  increased  expense  that  comes  to  the 
Government  by  virtue  of  this  policy,  have  you  figured  those  allow- 
ances in  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  total  loss  to  the  United 
States  was  figured;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  old  status  and 
the  present  status,  including  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  And  allowances  for  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  for  heat,  light,  etc. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  officers  did  you  say  there  were  left 
now  in  this  country  who  were  formerly  your  employees  and  who 
are  engaged  in  your  work  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifty-six  of  the  108  are  still  under  my  direction. 
There  is  a call  that  we  know  will  come  within  a few  days  for  four,  I 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  charge  of  this  work  or  are  they 
under  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nominally  they  are  ordered  to  report  to  the  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  for  continuing  the  military  mapping. 
That  is  the  wording  of  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  What  happens  ? Are  they  under  your  orders  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  as  regards  the  execution  of  this  work,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  I am  carrying  out  the  program  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. You  migfit  say  that  the  orders  come  from  down  there,  hut 
when  the  work  has  to  be  planned  the  chief  geographer  of  the  survey 
and  I discuss  and  decide  the  disposition  of  the  different  men. 

In  connection  with  the  military  work,  we  have  furnished  the  War 
Department,  subject  to  reimbursement,  of  course,  all  of  the  instru- 
ments and  supplies  for  the  work,  and  for  the  engineer  work  of  this 
particular  kind  over  in  France.  That  has  involved  a considerable 
expenditure  of  skilled  labor  which  is  not  reimbursed,  but  the  instru- 
ments are  paid  for  by  the  War  Department.  It  had  to  be  done  that 
way  because  we  had  the  instruments  in  stock,  and  they  were  instru- 
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ments  that  could  not  be  secured  from  manufacturers  without  con- 
siderable delay.  Wes*1  1 1 11  quipment,  fitting  out 


forces  that  have  gone  i lined  boxes  have  been 

shipped  containing  $50,000  worth  of  instruments. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  again  to  the  question  of  your  command 
of  these  commissioned  officers,  do  they  report  to  you  and  do  you 
assign  them  to  their  duties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  continuing  work 
at  the  same  place  they  were  before  they  were  commissioned. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  have  under  them  the  different  gangs  of 
men,  or  are  they  a part  of  gangs  under  somebody  else  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  charge  of  every  party  in  each  instance  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  because  we  still  have  some  civilian  engineers 
in  charge. 

The  Chairman.  Over  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  over  those  commissioned  officers,  but  they  may  be 
over  some  new  officers  that  have  come  in  for  training.  We  have  34 
reserve  officers — there  have  been  50,  but  there  are  now  34 — who 
have  been  assigned  to  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  in  topographic  map  making.  They  are  engineer  officers 
of  good  training.  Some  of  them  are  majors,  some  captains,  and 

1 id  general  engineering  training, 


needed  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  get  your  orders  from  the  Engineer  Corps 
as  to  what  work  they  w^ant  done  and  as  to  how  they  want  it  done  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  detail  those  former  employees  back 
to  the  work  as  commissioned  officers,  and  you  then  continue  to  tell 
them  where  to  work  and  direct  them  as  to  the  character  of  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  civilian  engineers,  many  of 
whom  have  applied  for  commissions  but  were  unable  to  secure  them 
on  account  of  physical  unfitness. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  do  with  commissioned  officers  who 
Happen  to  be  in  a party  with  a civilian  at  the  head  of  it?  Do  they 
receive  orders  from  the  civilian,  or  is  that  according  to  military 
etiquette  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  on  the  civilian  technical  basis  of  the  best 
man  for  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  in  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  uniform. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  a practice  heretofore,  frequently 
honored  in  the  breach,  but  still  a practice,  of  having  the  States  to 
contribute  toward  this  character  of  work. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  getting  any  of  these  southern  coast  or 
border  States  to  put  up  any  money  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Virginia,  and 
Maine.  There  has  been  no  cooperation  elsewhere,  except  on  can- 
tonments in  Michigan  and  Illinois.  There  are  no  funds  available  in 
the  South  Atlantic  States. 
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The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? Do  you  mean  that  the  legislatures  of 
those  States  will  not  appropriate  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  not  appropriated  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  money  that  has  been  appropriated  in  the  interior  States  is 
lapsing  by  reason  of  our  inability  to  cooperate. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  up  the  matter  with  those  States 
and  impressed  upon  them  the  duty  that  they  have  to  pay  a part  of 
this  expense  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I am  afraid  that  we  have  neglected  that.  We  have 
been  busy  enough  spending  the  money  that  was  available. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  at  this  time  what  your  situation  is 
going  to  be  with  regard  to  military  appropriations  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I do  not.  We  have  not  any  too  much  of 
this  appropriation.  We  have  not  found  that  to  be  the  case  even 
with  the  larger  amounts  received  from  the  War  Department,  because 
it  has  seemed  best  to  use  our  appropriation  for  continuing  the  work, 
and  then  getting  reimbursements  from  time  to  time  for  money 
already  expended  through  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  using  practically  all  that  is  appropriated 
under  this  head  for  war  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I can  say  without  exception  that  we  have 
used  all  of  it  for  various  activities  relating  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  in  the  meantime  the  northwest,  which  is  suffer- 
ing for  topographic  maps,  must  wait  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  has  been  the  statement  that  we  have  made  to 
people  from  all  over  the  country,  and  to  State  geologists  especially, 
that  we  are  not  making  new  topographic  maps  for  Federal  geologists, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it  for  State  geologists. 

GEOLOGIC  SURVEYS. 

(See  p.  1022.) 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  geologic  surveys  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  United  States,  one-fourth  of  which  sum  shall 
be  available  immediately,  $400,000.” 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  an  increase  of  $50,000  over  what  we  have  re- 
ceived for  the  past  three  years,  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  year  1915.  The  geologic  surveys  and  investi- 
gations are  now  all  directed  toward  the  present  emergency;  that  is, 
instead  of  doing  any  general  geologic  work  that  has  an  ultimate  or 
direct  bearing  upon  the  industries  of  the  country,  we  are  only  working 
on  those  subjects  that  are  directly  connected  with  the  war. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  certain  groups  of  minerals  that  we  call  war 
minerals,  because  there  has  been  a special  demand  developed  for 
them  as  war  raw  materials.  For  many  years  back  the  geologists  of 
the  survey  have  made  what  might  be  called  an  inventory  of  what  we 
had  in  resources.  Now  we  are  making  use  not  only  of  that  inventory, 
but  are  following  up  every  individual  occurrence  that  we  think 
promises  well  as  a source  for  immediate  utilization.  For  instance, 
we  are  looking  for  pyrite  all  over  the  Eastern  States.  Pyrite  in 
Colorado  or  in  any  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  is  not  as  important 
as  a source  of  raw  materials  for  acid  manufactures  as  in  one  of  the 
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South  Atlantic  States,  such  as  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  or  Virginia, 
where  it  would  be  near  acid  plants  or  fertilizer  plants;  and  so  we  are 
hunting  for  it  in  those  States.  We  have  had  eight  geologists  at  one 
time  or  another  investigating  the  pyrite  and  sulphur  deposits  in  13 
of  the  States.  Another  item  that  is  of  more  general  distribution  and 
of  equal  importance  is  manganese,  and  we  have  had  16  geologists 
making  investigations  of  manganese  in  19  States.  We  have  had  them 
making  investigations  on  reported  finds  of  manganese  ore. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  you  have  really  turned  prospector? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  turned  prospector  for  the  sake  of  the  Nation. 
The  result  of  our  efforts  and  of  other  intensive  work  in  connection 
with  manganese  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  man- 
ganese mining  in  this  country  has  reached  a point  where  the  weekly 
output  is  nearly  twice  what  the  annual  output  was  for  1914*  and  we 
will  probably  produce  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  as  much  as  we  did 
in  the  full  year  of  1917.  Of  course,  you  will  realize  that  the  pro- 
duction of  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons  of  manganese  or  pyrite 
in  this  country  replaces  that  much  pyrite  from  Spain  and  that  much 
manganese  ore  from  Brazil. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  all  those  cases,  I presume  your  people  only  go 
to  localities  that  have  been  called  to  their  attention  or  pointed  out 
to  them  as  places  where  other  people  have  discovered  or  developed 
or  think  they  have  discovered  the  minerals  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  follow  up  every  clue.  In  connection  with  man- 
ganese, however,  we  have  gone  further  than  that,  and  in  connection 
with  the  Appalachian  deposits,  more  specially  in  Virginia,  we  worked 
out  our  theory  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  ore.  We  tested  that  out 
in  the  field  and  found  that  we  could  help  in  the  location  of  new 
deposits,  simply  because  they  occur  at  certain  geologic  and  topo- 
graphic horizons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  what  way  does  your  examination  assist  in  the 
development  of  these  deposits?  Does  it  consist  in  pointing  out  to 
those  who  have  become  interested  in  them  the  situation  as  indicating 
whether  or  not  they  are  likely  to  be  valuable  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  especially  in  giving  them  some  information  regard- 
ing the  quantity  that  may  be  expected.  The  quantitative  relations 
of  ore,  whether  it  is  pyrite,  manganese,  chromite,  tungsten,  quick- 
silver, or  graphite,  or  any  of  these  war  minerals  that  are  needed  at 
the  present  time,  are  important.  The  quantitative  relation  of  those 
deposits  is  largely  a geologic  question — that  is,  to  determine  as  far 
as  anyone  can  tell  without  actually  testing  it  out  by  mining.  So 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  the  prospective  developer  of  the  prop- 
erty secures  from  the  geologist  information  as  to  whether  he  can 
expect  the  deposit  to  continue  downward  or  to  continue  horizontally 
to  any  extent,  or  for  a sufficient  distance  to  make  it  profitable  to  put 
in  a new  plant  or  to  enlarge  his  present  plant.  We  are  going  further 
in  this  respect  than  we  ever  did  before,  because  it  is  a matter  of  na- 
tional importance  to  get  every  bit  of  pyrite,  every  bit  of  graphite, 
and  every  bit  of  manganese  we  can,  because  the  Nation  needs  ships, 
and  that  is  what  it  comes  down  to,  relieving  the  shipping  situation 
by  providing  the  domestic  supply. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  been  successful  in  that? 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  MANGANESE. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  obtaining  success  in  the  development  of  man- 
ganese, and  when  I say  "we,”  I mean  not  only  the  survey  but  the 
manganese  industry  as  well.  We  are  obtaining  success  in  developing 
manganese  properties  until  they  are  in  some  degree  meeting  the  need. 
You  might  say  that  in  the  matter  of  high-grade  manganese,  last  year 
we  produced  nearly  a third  of  the  manganese  that  we  needed,  and  in 
the  same  way,  in  the  case  of  some  other  products,  in  the  last  few 
years  we  have  become  absolutely  independent  in  this  country  of 
foreign  supplies.  Magnesite  represents  such  a case.  Formerly  we 
imported  practically  all  the  magnesite  that  was  used  in  this  country, 
but  now  we  are  producing  99  per  cent  or  practically  100  per  cent  of  all 
that  the  country  requires,  and  those  requirements,  in  turn,  have 
become  much  larger  than  they  ever  were  before. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  else  have  you  done  under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  continued  our  investigations  of  chromite,  and 
have  had  six  geologists  working  in  eight  States;  we  have  had  six 
parties  hunting  in  three  States  and  Alaska  for  platinum;  in  the  case 
of  antimony  we  have  had  three  geologists  working  in  four  States;  in 
the  matter  of  tungsten  we  have  had  five  geologists  working  in  11 
States;  in  the  matter  of  abrasives,  there  is  a shortage  even  of  such 
things  as  emery,  and  we  have  had  a geologist  to  visit  two  localities 
in  the  East  in  connection  with  that  hunt. 

NITRATES. 

We  have  had  five  geologists  working  on  nitrates.  The  War  Depart- 
ment has  been  quite  anxious  that  we  should  run  down  every  possible 
prospect  of  nitrate  that  had  any  promise  in  it.  In  the  matter  of 
potash,  we  have  had  five  geologists  working  *in  nine  States.  Those 
two  items  of  nitrates  and  potash,  however,  have  come  under  another 
appropriation  for  chemical  and  physical  researches. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  some  of  those  investigations  I judge  that  you 
really  have  done  the  ordinary  work  of  the  prospector;  that  is,  you 
have  gone  out  into  the  raw  country  and  prospected  for  those  min- 
erals. Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  in  the  case  of  nitrate  actually  prospected,  but 
in  the  case  of  these  other  minerals,  including  also  quicksilver  and 
graphite,  we  have  sent  our  men  wherever  we  thought  from  the 
reports  there  were  deposits  that  had  any  promise.  We  have  really, 
because  of  the  national  importance  of  the  subjects  gone  and  served 
as  mining  geologists  in  helping  along  the  individual  prospector  on  the 
ground,  and  there  has  been  a large  amount  of  correspondence  in  the 
way  of  keeping  up  with  those  new  finds.  Of  course,  most  of  the 
finds  that  we  investigate  do  not  have  economic  importance,  but  the 
investigation  is  still  necessary  regardless  of  the  fact  that  we  expend 
considerable  money  sometimes  for  only  negative  results. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  addition  to  the  prospecting  work  and  the  expert 
work  you  have  really  made  some  geologic  surveys,  have  you  not? 

OIL. 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  the  extent  that  we  have  in  other  years,  because 
we  have  taken  our  forces  and  have  used  them  for  these  special  inves- 
tigations. I did  not  mention  oil.  Of  course,  the  Nation’s  need  for 
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oil  is  just  as  great  as  it  is  for  some  other  of  the  so-called  war  minerals, 
and  we  have  had  27  geologists  working  during  the  year  in  19  States 
on  the  subject  of  oil.  We  have  tried  to  stimulate  new  production. 
We  have  done  very  little  in  coal,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  enough 
known  about  the  coal  deposits. 

In  the  case  of  oil,  the  largest  amount  of  work  has  been  done  in 
the  Mid-Continent  field,  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas,  and  some 
in  Louisiana.  The  effort  there  has  been  to  stimulate  production  and 
to  advise  the  Indian  Office  in  their  offering  for  lease  lands,  and  on 
account  of  this  need  of  oil  investigations  the  coal  work  of  the  survey 
has  been  much  less  the  past  year  than  in  other  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  the  complaint  in  the  intermountain 
country  is  that  your  work  there,  a large  part  of  it,  has  resulted  in 
retarding  and  preventing  the  development  of  oil.  While  the  people 
appreciate  the  good  work  that  the  service  has  performed  in  many 
cases,  in  many  ways  your  withdrawals,  which  have  been  frequent 
and  extensive,  of  fields  which  were  beginning  to  be  developed  have 
resulted  in  the  discouragement  of  development  in  those  fields,  and 
our  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  production  has  been  largely 
reduced  rather  than  encouraged  or  increased  by  your  activities. 
What  have  you  to  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  recommendations  of  the  survey  in  connection 
with  the  oil  land  withdrawals  have  been,  of  course,  a part  of  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  withholding  from  present  entry  under  the  old  placer  law 
the  lands  probably  valuable  for  oil,  in  order  that  the  land  may  be 
available  for  disposition  under  the  legislation  which  has  been  pending 
in  Congress  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  I understand,  the  policy  is  not  to  allow  the 
land  to  be  entered  under  the  placer  act,  even  if,  by  so  doing,  we  would 
greatly  increase  the  production  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  question  there  is  whether  the  eventual  production 
over  a large  area,  especially  the  production  at  low  cost,  would  be 
facilitated  by  the  continuance  of  the  operations  of  the  placer  law. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  that  there  is  no  question  on  that  point — 
and  I do  not  think  there  is  any,  because  I think  the  man  who  is  pro- 
ducing oil  on  his  own  hook  and  on  his  own  responsibility  will  produce 
oil  cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  any  other  way — is  it  not  a fact 
that  now  what  we  need  above  all  things  is  production  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  now  above  all  things  what  we  need  is  the  con- 
centration of  the  drilling  of  new  wells  on  area  which  has  been  proven 
up.  We  do  not  need  at  the  present  time  so  much  wildcatting  as  we 
do  inside  drilling,  as  it  is  called. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  policy  of  withdrawals,  then,  is  a policy  entered 
upon  and  pursued  with  a view  to  preventing  and  discouraging  placer 
entries  and  thus  encourage  or  render  necessary  the  passage  of  a 
leasing  law  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  state  it  rather  that  the  withdrawal  policy  was 
entered  upon  when  there  was  no  need  of  stimulating  the  production 
and  it  has  been  continued  through  a period  when  conditions  have 
changed  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  for  immediate  develop- 
ment. However,  I think  it  will  mean  that  we  will  get  the  best 
results  if  that  development  is  concentrated  in  the  known  fields,  rather 
extended  out  into  the  unknown  fields,  because  there  is  a shortage  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  not  want  to  say  that  you  would  delib- 
erately ignore  lands  in  new  and  promising  fields  in  order  to  prevent 
development  in  those  fields  and  therefore  concentrate  it  in  other 
fields  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  not  say  that  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  with- 
drawals. - It  was  not  contemplated  at  all  when  these  temporary  with- 
drawals were  made  that  they  would  continue  for  10  years. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  have  and  oil  production  has  been  very 
greatly  hampered  thereby. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  the  advantage  of  the  Nation  in  some  years  when 
there  was  altogether  too  much  oil  production.  That  is  the  statement 
not  of  myself  alone,  but  of  oil  men  who  are  better  qualified  to  speak. 
At  the  present  time  we  need  every  barrel  of  oil  that  can  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground  in  area  that  is  tributary  to  the  east,  and,  in  fact,  the 
western  areas  as  well.  I would  not,  however,  advocate  wells  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  as  contrasted  with  wells  in  the  Oklahoma 
region. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  you  would  not  advocate  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I would  not  advocate  that,  or,  indeed,  some  of  the 
Pennsylvania  area  where  the  expected  yield  per  well  would  be  very 
small.  In  other  words,  with  too  little  drilling  equipment  available 
and  especially  of  casing,  the  drilling  should  be  at  the  present  time 
done  where  you  can  expect  to  get  good  sized  wells  and  near  the 
market.  Of  course,  in  the  matter  of  oil,  as  in  the  matter  of  coal, 
the  present  crisis  is  largely  one  of  transportation. 


Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  your  coal  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not  the  crying  need  of  new  deposits  of  coal. 
The  amount  of  coal  in  private  ownership  and  the  amount  of  public 
owned  coal  already  classified  is  sufficient,  I think,  to  meet  any 
present-day  need;  in  fact,  the  number  of  coal  mines  is  sufficient. 
In  some  localities  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  coal.  Last 
year  we  made  an  investigation  of  a small  reported  coal  deposit  in 
Idaho,  simply  because  that  particular  region  was  without  a coal 
supply  and  the  opening  of  a mine  or  two  would  be  of  importance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  could  get  plenty  of  coal  right  over  the  State 
fine  in  Wyoming  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  was  farther  north.  The  coal  work  that  was  a 
large  feature  of  the  survey’s  work  a few  years  ago  has  given  place  to 
what  we  believe  is  of  more  immediate  and  urgent  importance. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  carry  on  the  coal-land  classification  work 
under  this  item  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  the  work  done  on  the  classification  of  coal  land  and 
mineral  classification  generally,  has  come  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  that  you  have  not  been  carrying  on  the 
work  of  coal  classification  to  any  considerable  extent  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  carried  on  the  field  examinations.  Wehave 
done  a great  deal  of  office  work,  catching  up  with  the  field  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  not  considerable  areas  of  withdrawn 
coal  lands  which  should  be  classified  and  restored  where  there  is  some 
demand  for  the  land,  even  under  these  conditions? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  43,000,000  acres  of  outstanding  coal-land 
withdrawals,  which  is  small  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  a few 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  those  acreages,  mostly  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two  and  one-half  million  acres  in  Wyoming,  the  larg- 
est, however,  being  in  North  Dakota,  of  the  lignite  lands,  where 
there  are  14,000,000  acres;  10,000,000  acres  in  Montana,  the  lower- 
grade  coal.  There,  however,  there  is  not  any  interference  with  the 
agricultural  development  of  those  lands.  Five  million  acres  in 
Utah. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  there  is  occasionally  a request  for  entry  of  those 
lands  under  the  coal-land  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  that  is  done,  if  we  have  not  the  field  data  at 
hand,  why,  we  have  made  a special  examination.  For  instance,  we 
classified  33,000  acres  of  coal  land  during  last  month. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  not  those  areas  in  North  Dakota  and  Mon- 
tana, at  least  a large  portion  of  them,  be  classified  on  the  information 
which  you  have  and  without  very  much  additional  work,  and  would 
it  not  be  wise  to  do  that,  and  get  those  large  acreages  out  of  the 
unclassified  class  ? Why  do  you  withhold  the  work  ? Because  you 
have  not  quite  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  classi- 
fied price  on  those  low-priced  lignite  coals  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  most  of  those  lands  would  be  the  minimum  price 
classification. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  not  classify  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  in  a position  in  many  cases  to  determine 
just  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  between  coal  and  noncoal.  As 
far  as  possible,  we  do  want  to  draw  that  line,  because  there  is  a feeling 
on  the  part  of  many  entrymen,  if  possible,  that  they  would  like  to 
have  an  absolute  title. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  meantime,  under  the  limit  of  the  withdrawals, 
he  has  to  take  a limited  title  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whereas,  if  you  could  get  what  little  additional 
information  would  be  needed,  the  entryman  outside  the  coal  areas 
would  have  his  title  in  fee  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  the  purpose  is  to  take  up  this  work  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  time  for  it.  The  amount  that  is  outstanding  is,  of 
course,  much  smaller  than  the  amount  we  have  classified.  Forty- 
three  million  acres  seems  a large  amount  to  remain  unclassified,  but 
we  have  classified  104,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  which  you  have  classified  how  much  as  coal  land  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  about  three  noncoal  to  one  of  coal.  That  is  about 
the  proportion. 

The  request  for  the  increase  of  $50,000  in  the  estimate  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  we  see  before  us  all  of  these  opportunities  for  doing 
work  that  is  of  immediate  value,  as  we  believe,  in  the  matter  of  these 
war  minerals.  There  are  numerous  oil  and  gas  problems  where  we 
feel  that  we  could  get  good  results  if  we  had  simply  a larger  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  in  connection  with  the  minerals  that  you  first 
referred  to,  have  you  not,  and  will  you  not  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  have  pretty  thoroughly  covered  the  country  in  connection 
with  the  searching  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Mondell,  we  see  more  ahead  of 
us  at  the  opening  of  this  field  season  than  we  did  a year  ago.  The 
call  for  some  of  these  materials,  such  as  chrome,  tungsten,  antimony, 
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and  graphite,  has  become  even  more  urgent  than  it  was  then.  That 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  shipping  policy  of  the  country  has 
been  shaped  up  in  the  last  few  months  so  that  ships  are  not  available 
and  can  not  be  made  available  for  the  importation  of  many  of  these 
products,  the  greater  portion  of  which  supply  we  formerly  imported. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Eventually  you  ought  to  cover  the  country  fairly 
well  with  regard  to  those  minerals  and  have  learned  about  all  it  is 
possible  to  learn  with  regard  to  them  until  the  prospectors  shall 
have  opened  up  and  explored  more  areas;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  the  prospecting  on  such  subjects  as  quicksilver 
and  chrome  is  limited.  Nickel  is  another  one  I have  mentioned 
that  we  have  not  any  supply  of. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  other  work  do  you  purpose  doing  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  say  that  this  year’s  work  will  be,  even  to  a 
larger  degree  than  last  year,  simply  concentrated  upon  this  rather 
limited  line  of  subjects,  but  very  intensive  and  also  extensive  in  the 
way  of  need  to  cover  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  spent  this  year  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  do  not  figure  that  there  is  any  unencumbered 
balance  at  the  present  time.  We  can  just  simply  see  our  way  through 
with  the  investigations  already  under  way.  One  reason  for  the 
need  of  more  money  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  keep  our  geologists, 
just  as  we  have  our  topographers,  in  the  field  the  largest  part  of  the 
year.  We  have  had  probably  more  geologists  working  in  the  South- 
west during  the  past  winter  and  in  the  southern  States  as  well  than 
ever  before. 

MAPS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

(See.pp.  995,  1000.) 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  amount  of  geologic  mapping  have  you  done 
in  the  past  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  practically  stopped  the  areal  work  as  far  as 
sending  out  the  men  to  cover  the  30-minute  or  15-minute  quad- 
rangles. That  is  something  we  have  not  undertaken  this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  year  your  work  has 
been  very  largely  diverted  from  the  class  of  work  ordinarily  carried 
on  under  this  appropriation,  and  that  will  be  true  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  geologists  both  from  the  East  and  West 
have  been  sent  down  to  Virginia  to  hunt  manganese. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  put  anybody  in  uniform  on  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  yet  no  one  is  in  uniform,  except  Maj.  Brooks,  who 
is  in  France. 

Mr.  Mondell.  He  is  entitled  to  wear  the  uniform  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  War  Department,  however,  is  calling 
upon  us  for  much  more  information  regarding  the  geologic  conditions 
in  the  southeastern  States,  and  is  asking  for  extensive  cooperation  in 
those  areas,  in  connection  with  the  areas  surrounding  the  camps 
where  they  are  having  the  training  and  also  in  connection  with  the 
drainage  and  water  supply  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camps.  There  has 
been  that  cooperation  tnroughout  the  year,  in  fact,  it  began  more 
than  a year  ago,  when  we  prepared  special  water-supply  reports  for 
the  War  Department,  and  there  has  been  an  increased  call  for  that 
type  of  work  since  then. 
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MINERAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  continuation  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  mineral  resources  of  Alaska.” 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  covered  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill. 

CHEMICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  RESEARCHES POTASH  DEPOSITS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  chemical  and  physical  re- 
searches relating  to  the  geology  of  the  United  States,  including 
researches  with  a view  of  determining  geological  conditions  favorable 
to  the  presence  of  deposits  of  potash  salts.”  How  about  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  item  under  which  we  have  actually  done 
the  field  work  on  the  nitrates  of  potash  that  I spoke  of,  it  being  made 
to  cover  that  line  of  research  since  1912. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  these  subjects  that  we  have  taken  up  in  con- 
nection with  our  geologic  work  have  all  required  more  chemical 
work  than  the  ordinary  run  of  areal  surveys.  A large  amount  of 
samples  of  these  different  ores  are  sent  in  by  our  men  with  a request 
for  a determination,  and  in  doing  that  special  kind  of  strictly  economic 
work  there  must  necessarily  be  more  of  the  chemical  work  that 
directly  bears  upon  the  field  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  made  any  headway  toward  securing  a 
supply  of  potash? 

Mr*  Smith.  The  two  probable  sources  of  potash  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  are  the  small  mud  lakes  of  Nebraska  which  were 
reported  on  by  the  survey  the  first  year  of  this  appropriation,  1912, 
at  which  time,  however,  there  was  ’ no  indication  that  they  had 
economic  value.  The  survey,  however,  reported  the  potash  content 
regardless  of  its  commercial  value.  Since  that  time,  with  the  in- 
creased price  of  potash,  they  have  become  very  important.  They  are 
the  largest  producers  of  potash  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  western  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  about  Searles  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Searles  Lake  is  reaching  the  point  of  real  production  at 
the  present  time.  The  question  of  the  right  of  one  of  the  companies 
to  the  land  has  been  decided  by  the  Interior  Department  and  pro- 
vision is  made  also  for  increased  production  by  another  strong 
company. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  they  decide  adverse  to  the  claimants  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  gave  them  a part  of  the  land  claimed.  There  is 
at  the  present  time  already  some  production  from  Searles  Lake. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  you  working  with  your  present  appro- 
priation ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Most  of  the  appropriation  last  year  was  spent  in  Texas, 
at  the  Cliffside  well,  which  was  started  the  year  before.  That  well 
was  carried  down  to  a depth  of  1,730  feet.  We  cut  through  a body 
of  salt  that  we  thought  from  some  surface  indications  elsewhere 
might  be  potash  bearing,  finding  it  had  no  appreciable  content  of 
potash.  We  should  liked  to  have  gone  to  a still  lower  bed,  but  the 
equipment  was  not  sufficient  for  drilling  in  that  place  deeper  than 
1,730  feet,  and  we  had  to  stop. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  resume  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  had  sufficient  money  we  would  select  another  site 
and  start  drilling,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are  watching  other  drilling, 
and  sampling  their  cuttings. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oil  drilling? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oil  drilling  or  water  drilling;  but  we  arranged  for  sam- 
ples, so  if  they  cut  the  potash  horizon 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  If  you  receive  the  amount  asked  for 
this  year,  would  you  buy  another  drill  rig  and  begin  again  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  not  at  this  site. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  some  other  locality  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  a similar  locality.  The  point  is  that  there  is  a large 
basin  of  desiccation,  as  shown  by  the  salt  and  gypsum  deposits  in 
this  biggest  body  of  salt  in  the  world,  and  it  stands  to  geologic  reason- 
ing that  somewhere  within  that  area  there  may  have  been  small 
basins  at  some  stage  in  the  drying  up  of  the  .whole  basin  when  potash 
salt  would  have  been  deposited. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  what  depth  did  you  find  salt  in  the  hole  which 
you  drilled  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  I remember,  the  depth  at  which  we  cut  the  salt 
was  around  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Heavy  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  knew  of  the  salt  horizon.  There  were 
indications  elsewhere  that  we  thought  might  carry  potash  and  we 
selected  a place  to  test  it  out. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  drill  the  1,700-foot 
well? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  cost  us  much  less  than  any  bid  that  we  could  get 
for  the  work  being  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  do  you  anticipate  that  you  will  need  120,000 
additional  for  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  say  that  the  extra  $20,000  would  be  divided 
between  the  special  potash  work  and  the  general  chemical  work. 
This  appropriation  has  been  inadequate  for  enough  chemical  work 
to  go  along  with  our  general  geologic  work,  and  we  would  probably 
count  on  dividing  this  sum  approximately  as  we  have  divided  the 
$40,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  not  very  clear  in  my  mind  yet  where  you  intend 
to  use  $60,000,  the  amount  you  ask,  because,  as  I understand,  you 
have  practically  exhausted  all  regions  that  you  consider  hopeful, 
except  Texas. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  that  general  region  we  think  are  the  best  localities 
for  making  the  tests —western  Texas  and  eastern  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  all  there  is  to  do  there  is  drill? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  propose  to  use  $60,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  This  appropriation  was  originally  $20,000,  before  we 
started  to  hunt  for  potash;  it  was  increased  to  $40,000  and  this  addi- 
tional language  included,  “ including  researches  with  a view  of  deter- 
mining geological  conditions  favorable  to  the  presence  of  deposits 
of  potash  salts.’ 1 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  have  now  changed  the  character  of  your 
work  under  the  former  item  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  are  very 
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largely  doing  work  under  your  geologic  item  that  you  formerly  did 
under  this,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Research  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  the  chemical  work  that  is  tributary  to  geologic 
work  is  done  under  this  appropriation  and  approximately  $20,000  is 
so  expended;  this  special  hunting  for  nitrates  and  potash  has  been 
conducted  with  the  other  $20,000,  and  in  recent  years  we  have  never 
had  enough  to  carry  through  some  of  the  wells  that  we  started  in 
the  same  year  that  we  started  them.  Drilling  in  that  region  is  a 
sort  of  needle-in-the-haystack  proposition,  but  there  were  considerable 
traces  of  potash  in  that  horizon. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Agricultural  bill  carries  an  item,  “For  explora- 
tion and  investigation  within  the  United  States  to  determine*  possible 
sources  of  supply  of  potash,  nitrates,  and  other  natural  fertilizers, 
$33,380.”  Do  they  do  any  of  the  kind  of  work  that  you  do  or  do 
you  cooperate  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  try  to  prevent  the  two  investigations  from  over- 
lapping, and  I think  that  at  the  present  time  their  work  is  confined 
to  experimental  work  on  the  kelp  and  also  on  other  methods  of  se- 
curing potash  from  feldspar,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  connection  with  your  potash  work  have  you  made 
any  careful  investigation  of  the  leucite  deposits  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  connection  with  this  specific  appropriation,  but 
in  connection  with  earlier  regular  geologic  work  there  was  a care- 
ful investigation  made  of  the  leucite  hills,  and  we  were  able,  on  the 
basis  of  that,  whenever  inquiries  came,  to  tell  where  the  best  and 
largest  tonnage  of  such  rock  was  available.  That  kind  of  informa- 
tion has  been  very  much  in  demand  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  from 
time  to  time  there  are  experiments  made  with  leucite  rock  and  propo- 
sitions made  to  mine  it  and  extract  the  potash. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  that  quite  a lot  of  development  has 
gone  on  there  and  that  people  are  now  seeking  that  rock  with  a view 
of  developing  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a very  proper  place 
for  you  to  lend  some  aid  and  encouragement. 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  we  have  given  all  the  necessary  information, 
because  the  geology  there  is  fairly  simple;  it  is  all  above  ground,  and 
the  work  that  was  needed  there,  I think,  the  Survey  has  already  done. 
We  were  able  to  give  very  full  information  regarding  the  tonnage 
available  and  this  was  published  in  1912. 


Thursday,  April  18,  1918. 
preparation  of  illustrations. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  preparation  of  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Geological  Survey,”  and  your  current  appropriation 
is  $18,280,  and  your  estimate  is  the  same.  What  is  the  state  of  this 
appropriation;  what  have  you  done  under  it,  and  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  appropriation  last  year  was  expended  with  the 
exception  of  a small  balance  of  $8.89.  At  the  present  time  there  is 
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a net  balance  of  $2,400,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  decreased  before 
the  end  of  the  vear.  That  balance  comes  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  a shortage  of  draftsmen.  This  particular  force  is  undermanned. 
The  work  of  this  particular  division  of  the  survey,  as  the  title  sug- 
gests, is  the  preparation  of  the  drawings,  illustrating  the  publications 
of  the  survey.  There  is  no  change  in  the  current  work  over  that 
of  previous  years,  except  possibly  the  illustrations  are  somewhat 
more  simple  than  they  were  some  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  last 
year  the  draftsmen  in  this  division  were  preparing  illustrations  for 
38  reports,  which  shows  about  the  way  the  work  is  ahead  of  them. 
Possibly  they  are  a little  more  in  arrears  at  the  present  time  by  reason 
of  the  shortage  of  the  number  of  draftsmen  available.  A part  of  the 
shortage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  draftsmen  have  been 
taken  from  this  line  of  work  and  put  under  the  topographic  branch 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  military  maps.  In  that 
military  mapping  there  is  need  of  at  least  50  draftsmen,  if  we  could 
get  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  future  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  work  for  the  coming  year  will  be  essentially  the 
same  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  year.  As  stated  in  the  estimates,  this 
is  essentially  a salary  roll. 

The  Chairman.  Your  work  under  a number  of  your  appropri- 
ations for  the  current  year  has  been  diverted  somewhat  from  the 
usual  line  by  the  activities  as  you  have  already  stated,  due  to  the 
war  work.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  this  appropriation  and 
what  effect  will  it  have  in  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  have  no  effect  on  this  appropriation.  It 
simply  means  the  reports  that  are  being  expedited  for  publication  are 
those  that  have  to  do  primarily  with  mining  and  geology.  Those 
reports  require  as  much  illustration  and  sometimes  more  than  some 
of  the  more  scientific  reports.  The  effort  is  to  push  them  through 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  your  work  at  the  present  time  is  in 
many  lines  more  practicable  than  ordinarily  and  is  not  to  so  large  an 
extent  scientific,  does  that  reduce  the  amount  of  work  under  this 
appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  the  least.  I should  say  that  the  economic 
report  of  the  survey  averages  more  illustrations  than  the  scientific 
report,  and  that  the  work  under  this  appropriation  might  be  in- 
creased. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  able  to  keep  your  work  under  this 
appropriation  reasonably  current  with  the  amount  of  money  you 
have  had  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  say  that  the  preparation  of  illustrations  of  the 
survey  reports  was  not  much  behind  the  preparation  of  the  corre- 
sponding text. 

The  Chairman.  Will  this  entire  sum  be  needed  to  keep  the  work 
of  illustrations  reasonably  current? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  could  not  reduce  the  force.  If  we  could, 
we  should  prefer  to  increase  it,  but  we  will  need  this  next  year 
probably  every  draftsman  that  can  be  had. 
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PREPARATION  OF  REPORT  OF  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is,  “For  preparation  of  the  report 
of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States/’  and  your  current 
appropriation  is  $75,000  and  you  are  asking  for  $125,000,  an  increase 
of  $50,000.  What  was  expended  in  1917,  what  is  the  present  state 
of  your  appropriation,  and  why  the  necessity  of  an  increase? 

Sir.  Smith.  The  net  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  1917  was 
$287.99.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  net  balance  of  the  current 
appropriation.  We  are  using  every  cent  that  we  have.  One  of  the 
items  of  increase  under  this  that  will  be  referred  to  later  is  the  larger 
amount  of  use  of  the  telegraph.  We  are  speeding  up  our  production 
figures,  the  statistics  of  mineral  production,  so  that  where  formerly 
we  only  issued  yearly  reports,  under  the  present  war  conditions  we 
are  required  to  issue  quarterly  statements,  monthly  statements,  and 
even  weekly  statements.  We  are  now  publishing  66  yearly  reports 
on  that  number  of  subjects,  on  14  subjects  we  are  issuing  quarterly 
statements,  on  13  monthly  statements,  and  on  5 weekly  statements. 

To  explain  this  change  of  policy,  which  has  not  been  simply  the 
result  of  the  past  few  months  but  has  come  to  a climax  in  the  past 
few  months,  the  statistical  figures  secured  by  the  survey  on  the 
subjects  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  have  taken  on 
practically  a new  value  to  the  Government.  We  are  called  upon  for 
data  regarding  not  only  production  but  regarding  consumption  on 
these  different  subjects  as  the  basis  of  guiding  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  the  country,  and  also  guiding  the  problem — which  is  grow- 
ing, and  it  is  a large  one — of  the  distribution.  We  are  contributing 
very  largely  now  to  the  new  war  boards,  the  War  Industries  Board, 
and  the  War  Trade  Board,  and  especially  the  Shipping  Board,  and  are 
also  cooperating  on  a large  scale  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  both 
on  coal  and  oil,  and  helping  them  by  giving  them  the  facts  to  speed 
up  production  where  that  is  possible.  I think  that  these  new  war 
boards  realize  now  the  advantage  of  having  on  the  ground  an  already 
organized  corps  of  specialists  with  their  field  connections  and  trained 
clerical  force  all  ready  to  meet  their  special  needs.  Such  a force,  of 
course,  could  not  be  gotten  together  in  one  of  these  hurriedly  organ- 
ized bureaus.  At  the  present  time  the  cooperation  is  in  force  to  a 
much  larger  degree  than  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  I think 
that  the  duplication  of  work  on  this  particular  subject  has  been 
largely  stopped.  We  believe  that  because  the  demands  made  upon 
us  from  the  different  offices,  both  the  old  bureaus  and  the  new  boards, 
has  increased  month  by  month.  Of  course,  this  centralization  is 
economical,  because  it  not  only  prevents  the  same  inquiry  being 
answered  twice,  but  it  also  prevents  it  being  only  half  answered  by 
someone  who  does  not  understand  the  full  subject.  The  cooperation 
with  the  Shipping  Board  is  so  important  that  two  members  represent- 
ing the  minerals  supply  committee  of  the  Shipping  Board  have  an 
office  in  the  same  building.  That  is  so  as  to  provide  a point  of  con- 
tact with  our  specialists  on  the  different  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  The  new  bureaus  having  to  do  with  these  matters 
are  not  going  into  these  inquiries  on  their  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  started  on  that  plan,  not  knowing  what  was 
available  in  the  already  existing  organization. 
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The  Chairman.  What  bureaus  particularly? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  new  committees  and  boards. 

The  Chairman.  What  new  boards  particularly? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  War  Trade  Board  at  first.  The  War  Industries 
Board  very  soon  came  to  us  and  asked  us  to  take  over  certain  sub- 
jects and  handle  them  for  them,  subjects  that  we  were  already 
handling.  It  is  to  meet  their  needs  that  we  started  some  of  the 
weekly  figures. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Fuel  Administration? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Fuel  Administration  is  completely  linked  up  with 
us  in  the  statistical  work.  We  are  doing  very  largely  their  statistical 
work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  attempting  now,  as  you  understand 
it,  to  carry  on  this  statistical  work  independently  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Their  statistical  work  on  coal  is  done  under  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  Where  we  had  a force  of  only  four  or  so  on  the 
subject  of  coal  last  year  we  now  have  nine  of  our  own  assistants, 
and  those  are  the  ones  who  supervise  the  work;  and  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration have  furnished  clerks  and  technical  assistants  to  the 
extent  of  106;  so  that  the  force  is  largely  manned  by  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration and  is  officered,  as  you  might  say,  by  the  survey  special- 
ists who  were  already  on  the  work  for  several  years. 

INCREASED  USE  OF  TELEGRAPH. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  your  increased  use  of  the  tele- 
graph added  to  your  cost  in  addition  to  the  cost  in  making  more  fre- 
quent reports  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  larger  use  of  the  telegraph  was  made  in  trying  to 
speed  up  the  latest  figures  in  our  annual  report.  That  is  "not  an 
innovation,  but  it  is  carried  to  a somewhat  larger  extent  at  the 
present  time  by  reason  of  the  larger  demand  on  us  for  those  figures, 
and  in  connection  with  the  weekly  reports,  of  which  there  are  five. 
Of  course  that  is  largely  secured  by  telegraph  and  some  of  the  figures 
for  the  monthly- reports  are  so  secured.  I might  estimate  the  increase 
in  telegrams  this  year  as  $2,000  or  even  $3,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  realize  that  it  is  very  easy  to  run  up  costs 
tremendously  when  you  begin  to  use  the  wire,  and  therefore  that 
item  of  expense  should  be  carefully  guarded  except  where  it  is  a need 
fully  justified  by  the  demand  for  prompt  information. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  issue  about  the  middle  of  each  week,  probably 
to-day,  a statement  on  zinc,  copper,  and  lead  as  of  last  Saturday 
night,  and  we  furnish  that  to  the  purchasing  agents.  It  is  a detailed 
report  and  confidential,  simply  for  the  use  of  the  Government  agents. 
We  furnish  that  to  the  War  Industries  Board,  to  the  War  Trade 
Board,  and  the  Shipping  Board,  especially  for  the  use  of  the  purchas- 
ing agents  of  those  boards  and  the  allied  Governments.  That  shows 
what  the  production  of  those  three  metals  was  last  week,  and  the 
stocks  on  hand  of  the  different  grades  of  copper  and  of  lead  and  zinc 
at  the  plants  last  Saturday  night  and  also  the  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
at  these  different  plants,  and  if  anyone  representing  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  wants  a certain  amount  of  prime  western  spelter,  for  instance, 
and  wants  it  immediately,  they  will  know  by  consulting  that  report 
just  where  the  material  can  be  had. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  you  are  prepared  to 
furnish  all  of  the  information  needed  by  these  various  boards  which 
have  been  referred  to  and  others,  and  to  furnish  it  more  accurately, 
more  speedily,  and  more  economically  than  they  could  secure  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  that  is  absolutely  true,  because  most  of  the 
men  handling  those  subjects  are  men  who  have  been  handling  them 
for  a number  of  years  and  have  an  actual  acquaintance  with  the 
principal  mines  over  the  country.  Of  course,  these  weekly  metal 
statistics  that  I have  referred  to  we  do  not  get  from  the  mines,  but 
from  the  refineries. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  the  trouble  to  inform  these  various 
boards  that  started  statistical  activities  that  you  are  prepared  to 
furnish  them  with  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  led  off  in  centralizing  all  of  the  inquiries  regarding 
the  mineral  products  by  the  organization  of  a joint  information  board 
on  minerals.  That  board  has  its  meeting  place  in  the  survey.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  is  a mining  engineer,  Mr.  Pope  Yeatman,  of 
the  War  Industries  Board;  the  secretary  is  a geologist  of  the  survey; 
and  representatives  of  some  30  bureaus  and  boards  are  members 
of  that  committee.  The  idea  is  to  make  that  a clearing  house  for 
inquiries  and  answers  to  inquiries. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  activities  of  the  Census  Bureau 
along  these  lines  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Census  Bureau  is  represented  on  that  committee 
and  there  is  a spirit  of  cooperation  and  coordination  shown.  When 
they  have  prepared  questionnaires  to  be  sent  out  they  have  asked 
whether  “this  duplicates  any  of  the  work  in  progress  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  V’ 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  avoid 
duplication  between  your  bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in 
this  particular  regard  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  that  in  the  work  which  they  have  in  progress 
or  which  they  are  planning  in  connection  with  the  next  census,  the 
effort  is  being  made  to  make  it  simply  dovetail  into  ours.  They 
take  up  a great  many  subjects — capitalization  and  labor  condi- 
tions— that  we  do  not  touch  at  all  in  our  inquiries. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  future  ? You  are  asking  $50,000 
more  than  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Smith.  For  a number  of  years,  10  years  or  so,  $75,000  has 
been  the  amount.  At  the  present  time  we  are  doing,  I should  say, 
fully  50  per  cent  if  not  more  work  trying  to  cover  that  much  more 
ground  than  we  did  10  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  not  handling  the  work  fairly  efficiently 
under  your  present  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time  I think  we  are  falling  behind  on 
the  part  of  the  work  which  is  provided  for  in  this  appropriation  by 
reason  of  the  addition  of  the  weekly  statements  and  the  monthly 
statements.  I did  not  mention  the  weekly  coal  statement,  because 
that  is  in  part  paid  for  by  the  Fuel  Administration.  The  clerical 
force  for  that  work  is,  of  course,  supplied  by  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration. 
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USE  OF  CLERKS. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  has  the  Fuel  Administration  or 
other  bureaus  contributed  to  your  work  under  this  head  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  coal  statistics,  the  contribution  of  106 
employees,  but  w~e  are  getting  up  statistics  of  distribution  and  con- 
sumption for  the  Fuel  Administration,  and  an  inquiry  comes  from 
the  Fuel  Administration  every  week  or  so  for  new  material  or  a 
new  investigation.  We,  of  course,  are  able  to  meet  that  by  reason  of 
this  increased  force  which  they  are  paying  for. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  give  you  full  use  of  the  106  clerks  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  on  the  subject  of  coal  statistics. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  total  of  the  salaries  of  the  106 
people  which  the  Fuel  Administration  has  furnished  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I will  insert  that.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  small  roll 
is  larger  than  the  whole  appropriation  asked  for  the  subject  of 
mineral  resources. 

Note. — The  clerical  and  statistical  force  of  106  paid  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
includes  some  who  are  employed  for  only  part  time.  The  aggregate  monthly  pay  roll 
is  approximately  six  thousand  dollars  ($6,000). 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  the  continued  use  of  the  large 
force  of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  long  as  the  present  emergency  lasts  and  they  are 
developing  methods  of  meeting  it.  Of  course  this  system  of  coal 
distribution  is  largely  based  not  only  upon  the  statistics  that  have 
been  collected  and  compiled  recently,  but  it  is  based  upon  some  of 
the  work  that  the  Geological  Survey  started  two  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  any  other  bureaus  giving  you  assistance, 
allotments  or  assignments  of  clerks  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  not. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  the  large  contribution  from  the  Fuel 
Administration,  which  takes  care  of  all  of  the  added  work  in  connec- 
tion with  coal,  what  is  the  situation  that  demands  an  increase  of 
your  appropriation  in  the  amount  asked  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  survey's  force  on  the  subject  of  coal  has  been  in- 
creased over  what  it  was  a year  ago  from  8 to  13.  Three  of  these 
clerks  worked  on  this  subject  only  part  time  last  year  and  two  of 
them  only  part  time  this  year.  The  increase  in  allotment  was  from 
$10,360  to  $18,115.  In  fact,  it  was  last  June  that  the  first  weekly 
reports  were  compiled,  and  they  were  issued  foreseeing  that  there 
would  be  just  this  need  of  keeping  in  current  touch  with  the  coal 
production  and  pointing  out  where  and  what  stimulation  was  needed 
in  the  various  areas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  work  that  has  been  done  and  is  now 
being  done  by  your  force  and  the  clerks  assigned  to  your  work  under 
the  Fuel  Administration  largely  of  a character  that  once  done  is 
completed,  and  that  therefore  there  will  not  be  the  necessity  for  so 
large  a force  continuously  along  these  lines  of  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  say  that  when  the  Fuel  Administration  dis- 
continued its  work  there  would  no  longer  be  the  need  for  anything 
like  115  employees  on  the  subject  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  true  to  a considerable  extent  even 
before  that  time  ? Much  of  this  statistical  information  that  you 
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have  been  gathering  with  your  combined  forces  is,  I assume,  of  a 
character  that  need  not  be  duplicated. 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  it  is  continuing,  and  some  of  it,  of  course,  is 
along  the  line  of  a census  of  special  facts  which,  once  determined, 
are  available  for  future  use;  but  I do  not  expect  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  demands  upon  us,  to  drop 
back  to  the  kind  of  coal  reports  that  we  issued  two  or  three  years 
ago.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  the  metals.  Within  the  past 
few  months  we  have  increased  the  number  of  monthly  reports.  I 
think  those  monthly  reports  will  be  continued  on  practically  all  of 
these  subjects,  because  for  a number  of  years  the  public  generally 
and  the  trade  will  want  to  be  in  better  touch  with  the  facts  of  pro- 
duction and  the  facts  of  consumption.  Of  course,  the  ampunt  of 
money  that  has  been  expended  on  this  subject  in  past  years,  or  even 
the  amount  I am  now  asking,  $125,000,  is  small  compared  with  some 
of  the  allotments  that  the  new  boards  have  been  able  to  make  for 
similar  inquiries  even  less  extensive. 

The  Chairman.  We  realize  that  some  of  these  new  boards  have 
spent  enormous  sums  of  money,  the  necessity  of  which  is  not  appar- 
ent, but  the  fact  that  they  have  been  spending  such  large  sums  is, 
of  course,  no  justification  for  your  bureau  to  vie  with  them  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money. 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  there  are  many  cases  where  one  dollar  ex- 
pended in  expanding  our  work  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the 
expenditure  of  several  dollars  by  a new  force,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  making  good  use  of  all  the  data  that  we  are  in  a posi- 
tion to  furnish  them.  You  will  see,  however,  that  several  years 
previously  I have  thought  that  this  appropriation  should  be  ex- 
panded to  $100,000,  just  simply  in  the  line  of  bettering  the  reports 
that  we  were  getting  out  on  the  subject.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
a very  large  expansion  in  mineral  production  and  that  involves  a 
need  of  more  work  here  in  Washington  to  keep  in  touch  with  it. 
Lead,  zinc,  and  aluminum  have  doubled  in  output  during  the  war 
period;  copper  has  increased  50  per  cent,  lead  40  per  cent,  and  iron 
25  per  cent.  That  means  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  work 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Has  that  increase,  in  the  main, 
been  new  enterprises  or  has  it  been,  in  the  main,  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  mines  already  opened '? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  copper  it  has  been  along  the 
line  of  increasing  the  production  from  the  already  large  mines,  but 
in  some  of  the  other  subjects  it  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  producers.  In  1913  we  had  65  manganese  miners,  or  prospective 
miners,  on  our  working  list,  as  we  call  it,  of  whom  from  4 to  10 
shipped;  last  year  there  were  630  on  our  list  of  which  220  shipped. 
In  that  period,  of  course,  as  you  know,  the  production  of  manganese 
has  increased,  so  that  the  weekly  production,  I think  I stated,  is  this 
year  larger  than  the  total  annual  production  of  1914. 

GEOLOGIC  SURVEYS. 

(Seep.  1007.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Director,  referring  again  to  the  item  on  page 
366,  the  office  force  of  the  Geological  Survey  under  the  director,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  you  have  a chief  disbursing 
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clerk,  at  $2,500.  My  understanding  is  that  the  disbursing  work  of 
the  Interior  Department  has  been  largety  consolidated.  As  a result 
of  that  consolidation  the  Secretary  asked  in  the  current  estimates 
for  a deputy  disbursing  clerk.  As  this  disbursing  clerk  is  carried  on 
your  roll  at  $2,500 — the  same  salary,  by  the  way,  that  the  chief 
disbursing  clerk  of  the  department  receives — wiry  was  an  assistant 
disbursing  clerk  needed  in  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  why  is  this 
official  still  carried  on  your  roll,  although  he  is  now  in  the  Secretary’s 
office  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  duties  of  the  chief  disbursing  clerk  on  the  Survey 
roll  have  continued  the  same  this  year  as  hitherto,  with  the  exception 
that  his  office  has  been  combined  with  that  of  the  chief  disbursing 
clerk  of  the  department,  and  the  Survey  disbursing  clerk  no  longer 
actually  disburses  the  money,  but  he  passes  upon  every  Survey 
account  at  present,  as  he  did  in  the  past,  before  the  account  is  paid 
by  the  disbursing  officer  of  the  department. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  this  officer  should  still  be  carried  on 
your  roll  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  largely  engaged  on  your  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  wholly  engaged  in  the  handling  of  the  Geological 
Survey  accounts. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  consolidation,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned, 
should  not  have  increased  the  work  of  the  Secretary’s  office,  because 
you  have  transferred  to  the  Secretary  the  clerk  who  does  all  of  your 
work. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  increase  in  that  respect.  These  duties 
have  been  performed  by  the  Survey  disbursing  clerk,  Mr.  McChesney, 
since  the  organization  of  the  Survey  in  1879. 

As  a measure  of  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  Division  of 
Mineral  Resources  it  is  important  to  show  that  during  the  month  of 
March  the  incoming  mail  for  that  division  alone  showed  an  increase  of 
45  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1917,  and  of  76  per 
cent  in  the  amount  of  outgoing  mail.  Such  an  increase  in  the 
incoming  mail  has  been  shown  for  the  whole  of  the  present  fiscal 
year,  but  of  the  outgoing  mail  the  amount  is  essentially  the  same  as  in 
1917.  The  larger  part  of  the  mail  handled  by  this  division  is  in  the 
form  of  inquiries  from  the  producers  of  minerals  and  the  consumers, 
and  the  Survey  performs  the  function,  as  never  before,  of  bringing 
the  small  producer  into  touch  with  his  market.  This  involves  a 
large  amount  of  correspondence,  but  in  many  cases  it  renders  a real 
service  to  the  individual,  and  through  the  individual  to  the  people 
at  large,  that  is  not  at  all  unimportant.  One  recent  letter  that  came 
across  my  desk  acknowledged  that  a southern  miner  of  bauxite  had 
been  able,  through  the  information  we  gave  him,  to  sell  20  carloads 
of  his  product,  and  there  are  other  instances  where  it  has  been  of 
decided  advantage  to  the  producer  to  know  where  he  could  sell  this 
newly  developed  product.  The  tendency  has  been,  especially  in 
cooperation  with  the  Shipping  Board,  to  give  information  that  will 
enable  the  domestic  production  to  take  the  place  of  what  was  for- 
merly imported. 

gauging  streams,  artesian  and  underground  water  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  “For  gauging  streams  and  deter- 
mining the  water  supply  of  the  United  States,  the  investigation  of 
underground  currents  and  artesian  wells,  and  the  preparation  of 
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reports  upon  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  the  water  resources.  ” 
Your  current  appropriation  is  $175,000  and  you  are  asking  $175,000, 
one-fourth  of  which  is  to  be  available  immediately.  What  was 
your  expenditure  in  1917  and  what  is  the  condition  of  your  present 
appropriation  ? 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  a net  balance  from  the  1917  appropriation 
of  $347.13;  there  is  unexpended  and  unencumbered  a balance  of 
$2,933.29  of  the  current  appropriation,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
largely  expended  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  work  have  you  been  carrying 
on  under  this  appropriation  during  the  current  year,  and  has  your 
expenditure  under  this  item  been  modified  greatly  or  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  by  war  conditions  ? Is  the  work  urgent  and  is  it 
wise,  under  present  conditions,  *to  continue  to  the  full  extent  the 
work  now  being  carried  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  continuing  work  under  this  appropriation  has  been 
the  gaging  of  streams,  and  to  have  value  that  work  must  be  con- 
tinued year  after  year;  a short-term  record  for  any  stream  that  is 
needed  for  utilization,  whether  that  utilization  be  power  or  irriga- 
tion, is  not  much  better  than  no  record,  so  we  may  say  that  there  is 
need  of  this  work  on  surface  waters  being  continued  much  the  same 
year  after  year.  There  can  be  at  the  present  time  no  expansion  of 
this  work  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  are  short  in  the  number  of 
engineers  available  by  reason  of  those  that  have  gone  into  the  mili- 
tary service;  we  have,  however,  a skeleton  organization  sufficient  to 
continue  the  work  without  expansion.  The  demands  for  work  on 
ground  water  are  still  large  and  much  in  excess  of  any  possibility  of 
meeting  under  this  appropriation.  There  is  some  increase  in  the 
demand  by  reason  of  present  conditions  in  connection  with  power 
development,  especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  fuel  shortage 
throws  the  larger  burden  upon  the  water  power  and  the  developed 
water  powers  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  at  the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  this — which  is  not  a condition  confined  to 
California,  but  really  extends  all  over  the  world,  which  is  in  a stage 
best  described  as  power-hungry — there  is  a need  of  new  sources  of 
power  to  run  the  mills  and  the  mines.  We  actually  have  coal  mines 
that  are  not  running  at  full  capacity  because  there  is  insufficient 
electric  power  which,  in  that  case,  is  being  generated,  to  run  all  of 
the  mines  within  the  district. 

The  Chairman.  They  certainly  have  an  abundance  of  fuel. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  they  have  not  the  installation  sufficient  to  meet  the 
increased  demand.  So  it  is  in  all  the  industrial  centers.  To  meet  that 
condition  in  a way  the  Geological  Survey  has  been,  during  the  present 
year,  making  what  might  be  called  a power  survey.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  duplication  of  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Census  in  their 
power  census  from  decade  to  decade,  but  goes  into  the  technical 
details  of  each  plant,  whether  it  be  a steam  plant  or  a water  plant, 
so  as  to  see  just  what  the  capacities  of  these  plants  are  and  especially 
how  they  can  be  connected  up  together.  The  difference  of  ownership 
has  hitherto  prevented  the  interconnection  of  power  plants  in  the 
same  region.  At  the  present  time  it  is  essential  that  we  should 
utilize  the  maximum  of  capacity  regardless  of  what  happens  to  be  the 
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ownership  of  this  plant  or  that  plant,  making  them  work  together  to 
give  more  power  and  to  consume  less  coal. 

The  Chairman.  But  my  recollection  is  that  your  namesake,  Her- 
bert Knox  Smith,  once  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Corporations, 
went  into  that  subject  very  exhaustively,  particularly  along  the  lines 
you  have  been  discussing  and  with  a view,  as  I understand  it,  of 
discouraging  the  consolidations  that  you  now  refer  to  as  being 
advantageous. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  that  time  the  people  of  this  country  were  more 
afraid  of  corporate  combinations  than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 
What  is  most  important  is  getting  the  maximum  efficiency,  which 
means  the  physical  combination  of  power  plants.  We  are  finding 
cases  where  there  can  be  a change  in  practice,  and  based  upon  the 
results  of  our  inquiries  we  are  able  to  suggest  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration where  they  can  save  coal  at  this  point  or  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  under  proper  public  control, 
which  is  the  prime  necessity,  the  cooperation,  coordination,  and  inter- 
changeability of  plants,  generating  electricity  through  the  use  of 
water,  is  wise  and  really  essential  to  the  largest  development  of  the 
possibilities  of  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely;  and  there  is  also  the  need  of  coordinating 
the  hydroelectric  plants  with  the  steam-generated  plants.  Most 
hydroelectric  plants  have  their  steam  auxiliary  plant,  but  that  is  not 
necessarily  used  and  should  not  be  used  if  they  can  hitch  on  to  some 
other  plant.  We  have  actually  found  more  than  one  case  where  the 
steam  plant  was  used  to  carry  the  continuing  load  and  the  water 
power  was  brought  in  to  carry  the  peak  of  the  load,  absolutely  the 
wrong  way  to  do  it,  inasmuch  as  the  continuing  water  power  should 
be  used  24  hours  in  the  day  to  carry  the  load  and  let  the  steam  come 
in  to  boost  over  the  peak,  and  in  that  way  use  no  more  water  and  much 
less  coal. 

Just  yesterday  I called  to  the  Fuel  Administrator’s  attention  a 
case  where  already  some  progress,  as  reported  to  us,  has  been  made 
by  one  of  the  large  power  companies,  which  resulted,  as  we  figured, 
in  a saving  during  the  month  of  March  of  20,000  tons  of  coal;  and 
this  morning  I sent  another  letter  to  the  Fuel  Administrator  calling 
attention  to  a case  in  one  of  the  Central  States  where  there  were  two 
electric  power  plants,  both  using  coal  for  steam  generation,  one  being 
a municipal  plant  and  the  other  a power  utility  plant,  and  where, 
on  the  basis  of  reports  to  the  Survey,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  quite 
possible  to  combine  these  plants  and  use  one  plant  a part  of  the  year 
and  the  other  plant  the  other  part  of  the  year,  thus  getting  more 
efficiency  and  saving  possibly  15,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  An- 
other case,  brought  to  my  attention  a few  weeks  ago,  is  that  of  an  old 
plant  running  alongside  of  an  up-to-date  plant,  and  the  up-to-date 
plant  could  carry  the  load  of  both  plants,  and  thus  make  a consider- 
able saving  of  coal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  engineers  have  you  in  the  field  under  this 
item? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a total  force  under  this  item  of  about  50 
hydraulic  engineers  of  the  different  grades,  and  we  have  those  dis- 
tributed through  17  districts.  They  are  what  we  call  field  officers. 

53713—18 65 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  So  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  retain  that  number 
in  the  service  during  the  coming  year  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  when  those  figures 
were  true,  we  already  had  seven  that  had  gone  into  the  military 
service,  so  there  has  not  been  any  material  change  since. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  been  asked  the  question  before  by  the  chair- 
man, but  I want  to  ask  it  again,  and  to  ask  you  to  consider  it  in  con- 
nection with  every  one  of  these  items,  and  that  is,  whether  or  not,  in 
view  of  the  present  situation,  you  could  not  do  a little  less  of  this 
work  under  this  item  and  reduce  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  continuing  work  that  I spoke  of,  there  is  no 
essential  reduction  of  work.  There  has  been  a slight  reduction  of 
force  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  several  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
work  have  gone  into  the  military  service,  but  we  have  in  some  cases 
gotten  into  the  service  older  men  who  were  formerly  connected  with 
the  service,  and  by  that  means  are  carrying  on  this  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  But  how  necessary  is  it  to  get  them  back  into  the 
service  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  as  to  prevent  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  these 
stream-gauging  records.  You  might  take  it,  for  instance,  in  connec- 
tion with  power  development,  and  there  is  some  increased  activity 
asked  for— — 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  I admit  that  it  is  asked  for,  but  how 
much  of  it  is  necessary  or  essential  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  that  some  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  meet  the  present  largely  increased  demand  for  power.  It  is  not 
simply  the  desire  foi  power,  but  mills  that  are  running  three  shifts  a 
day  are  using  a good  deal  more  power  than  when  they  were  running 
8 or  10  hours  a day.  The  whole  country  is  speeded  up  to  an  extent 
that  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  appreciate. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I think  we  get  a pretty  good  idea  of  that,  but  how 
directly  you  contribute'  to  it  by  the  expenditures  under  this  item  is 
another  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  amount  of  work  that  is  asked  for,  whether  it  is  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Division  or  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  service  is 
much  larger  this  year  than  the  year  before,  and  yet  in  some  of  our 
offices  where  there  have  been  three  engineers  handling  that  particular 
division  two  of  them  have  gone  into  the  military  service,  and  we  have 
only  one  of  the  former  force. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  are  you  using  this  appropriation  for 
the  investigation  of  underground  currents  and  artesian  wells  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  special  authorization  limiting  that  expendi- 
ture for  testing  the  existence  of  artesian  water  and  other  underground 
water  supplies  suitable  for  irrigation,  we  have  expended  so  far  this 
year  about  $15,000,  and  we  expect  to  expend  more  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  We  planned  to  put  a test  well  at  one  locality  in  Montana, 
but  we  did  not  have  a drilling  rig  belonging  to  the  Government  near 
at  hand,  and  when  we  asked  for  bids  the  lowest  bid  we  secured  was 
$15  per  foot,  which  was  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  drilling  are  you  doing  this  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  doing  some  drilling  in  Steptoe  Valley,  in 
Nevada,  where  we  put  down  o~e  well  which  developed  a small  flow  of 
water. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  deep? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Only  98  feet.  We  developed  a flow  of  644  gallons  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  it  good  water  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  good  water,  and  it  would  be  available  for 
irrigating,  say,  40  acres.  It  was  reported  as  excellent  water.  The 
cost  of  such  a well  as  that  is  not  simply  the  cost  of  the  well,  but  the 
cost  of  pumping  the  water,  the  water  standing  at  from  17  to  36  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  was  not  artesian  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  not  artesian  in  the  sense  of  flowing  at  the  surface. 
The  cost  of  operation  would  be  an  additional  item  if  the  water  is  used 
for  irrigation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  done  any  work  in  Colorado  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  no  work  in  Colorado.  We  considered  the 
matter  of  doing  some  work  and  making  some  tests  in  Lincoln  County, 
Colo.,  but  we  found  that  the  areas  where  it  seemed  to  us  it  might  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  tests  for  artesian  water  were  already  being 
drilled  for  oil.  Those  tests  were  being  made  at  private  expense,  and 
we  could  get  the  facts  that  we  desired. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  for  the  coming  year 
do  you  anticipate  using  for  artesian  drilling  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  could  use  to  good  advantage  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  is  it  advisable,  in  view  of  the  the  great  cost  of 
drilling  at  this  time  and  the  great  activity  in  drilling  for  oil,  to  do 
that  ? Is  it  advisable  at  this  time  under  the  present  circumstances  to 
do  that  work?  Of  course,  you  understand  that  we  are  all  tremen- 
dously interested  in  this  development,  but  it  is  a question  of  the  time 
to  do  it,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  drilling  and  in  view  of  the  activity 
among  private  individuals  in  drilling  for  oil. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  already,  in  the  one  well  in  Nevada  and  in 
another  well  which  is  now  down  240  feet  in  the  same  region,  secured 
results  that  we  think  amply  justify  the  expenditures  thus  far  made. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  expenditure  will  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work  you  are  actually  engaged  in  with  rigs  that  you  now  have, 
without  taking  up  any  new  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I should  say  $20,000,  or  possibly  $15,000,  would  enable 
us  to  do  a small  amount  of  work,  but  we  can  not,  of  course,  do  any 
work  at  the  rate  of  $15  per  foot.  In  the  Montana  region  where  we 
thought  there  was  a water  horizon  that  we  wanted  to  test,  the  depth 
would  be  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  there  any  oil-drilling  in  that  region  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  in  this  particular  region,  nor  is  there  any  other 
drilling,  of  course,  in  these  valleys  in  Nevada. 

PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  etc.,  you 
ask  $2,000,  which  is  the  same  as  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  nothing  to  say  in  connection  with  that  except 
this,  as  showing  how  the  past  expenditures  under  this  appropriation 
have  a present  value,  that  there  is  a daily  attendance  in  our  library 
on  an  average  of  20  men  in  uniform  from  the  gas-defense  service  of 
the  Army,  who  are  looking  up  our  foreign  journals  and  the  transactions 
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of  chemical  societies,  in  order  to  get  the  data  bearing  upon  that  parti- 
cular chemical  problem.  That  has  been  true  for  a matter  of  two 
months,  so  that  it  is  well  worth  several  times  the  expenditures  of 
past  years. 

DISCOVERING  AND  PROTECTING  SPRINGS  AND  WATER  HOLES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

For  discovering,  developing,  protecting,  and  rendering  more  accessible  springs, 
streams,  and  water  holes  on  arid  public  lands  of  the  United  States;  for  erecting  and 
maintaining  suitable  and  durable  monuments  and  signboards;  and  for  providing  con- 
venient and  ready  means,  apparatus,  and  appliances  by  which  water  may  be  brought 
to  the  earth’s  surface,  $10,000. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  act  of  August  21,  1916,  authorizing  the 
continuation  of  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  considered  that  that  was  a piece  of  work 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  Congress  to  continue — 1 will  not  say 
until  it  was  completed 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  Of  course,  it  would  never  be  completed. 

Mr.  Smith.  But  an  area  once  covered  is  essentially  completed, 
except  that  there  is  need  in  one  phase  of  the  work  that  we  have  not 
taken  up  to  any  great  extent,  and  that  is  in  developing  the  water 
holes  or  putting  them  in  better  shape  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
traveling  public  in  that  particular  region.  In  this  last  year  we  have 
covered  under  this  appropriation  about  75,000  square  miles  in  areas 
in  southeastern  California  and  southwestern  Arizona,  and  there  is 
some  work  in  progress  in  southern  Utah  and  eastern  Nevada. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Do  you  consider 
this  a continuing  appropriation?  If  you  consider  it  a continuing 
appropriation  there  will  never  be  a time  from  now  until  doomsday 
when  you  can  not  find  a place  to  put  up  a signboard,  as  it  provides 
for,  on  the  public  lands,  and  the  expenditures  will  run  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  If  you  consider  the  other  part  a 
continuing  appropriation,  you  will  be  putting  up  signboards  all  over 
the  country  out  there. 

Mr.  Smith.  If  we  considered  all  of  the  area  that  ought  to  be  cov- 
ered, it  would  be,  of  course,  several  times  the  amount  of  area  we  cov- 
ered this  year.  We  have  not  included  all  the  public -land  States  in 
planning  for  the  future,  but  we  have  included  simply  those  in  what 
might  be  called  the  Great  Basin  region. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  act  reads  as  follows: 

That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered, 
in  his  discretion,  in  so  far  as  the  authorization  made  herein  will  permit,  to  discover, 
develop,  protect,  and  render  more  accessible  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public, 
springs,  streams,  and  water  holes  on  arid  public  lands  of  the  United  States:  and  in 
connection  therewith  to  erect  and  maintain  suitable  and  durable  monuments  and 
signboards  at  proper  places  and  intervals  along  and  near  the  accustomed  lines  of  travel 
and  over  the  general  area  of  said  desert  lands,  containing  information  and  directions 
as  to  the  location  and  nature  of  said  springs,  streams,  and  water  holes,  to  the  end  that 
the  same  may  be  more  readily  traced  and  found  by  persons  in  search  or  need  thereof; 
also  to  provide  convenient  and  ready  means,  apparatus,  and  appliances  by  which 
water  may  be  brought  to  the  earth’s  surface  at  said  water  holes  for  the  use  of  such 
persons;  also  to  prepare  and  distribute  suitable  maps,  reports,  and  general  informa- 
tion relating  to  such  springs,  streams,  and  water  holes,  and  their  specific  locations  with 
reference  to  lines  of  travel. 
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The  second  section  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $10,000,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  What  did  you  do  with  that  $10,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  covered,  and  we  believe  adequately  covered,  those 
areas  aggregating  about  75,000  square  miles.  The  method  of  the 
work  was  to  send  a geologist  with  an  assistant  into  each  of  the  four 
areas.  They  first  of  all  discovered  and  mapped  in  a very  simple 
way  three  or  four  hundred  localities  there  and  established  signboards 
directing  toward  those  particular  water  places.  This  work  was  done 
in  what  might  be  called  the  dryest,  hottest,  and  sandiest  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  States  was  this  work  done? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  southeastern  California,  and  in  southwestern 
Arizona,  or  in  the  adjoining  portion  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  work  you  did  under  this  appropriation,  were 
the  employees  paid  out  of  this  $10,000,  or  were  they  employees  paid 
from  some  other  appropriation  under  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  paid  in  large  part  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  what  part? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  work  was  combined  with  some  of  the  work  on 
underground  water  supplies.  It  was  work  similar  to  what  had  been 
done  in  previous  years  without  this  appropriation,  and,  in  so  far  as 
it  met  that  general  proposition,  the  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
general  appropriation  which  we  have  just  considered,  for  investiga- 
tions of  underground  currents.  It  was  a continuance  of  the  work 
already  in  hand. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then,  some  of  the  work  provided  for  under  this  act 
has  been  done  by  men  who  were  paid  out  of  some  other  funds? 

Mr.  Smith.  Only  in  part  paid  out  of  the  other  appropriation,  the 
idea  being  to  divide  the  two  types  of  work  and  carry  them  on  at  the 
same  time — that  is,  some  of  the  work  accomplished  was  not  of  the 
kind  contemplated  under  this  particular  act,  but  it  was  economy  to 
carry  on  the  work  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  other  words,  we 
utilized  men  already  experienced  in  that  type  of  work  and  gave 
them  this  special  work  in  addition. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  this  $10,000  did  you  spend? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  net  balance  of  this  appropriation  as  of  April  1 
was  $943.31,  and  I believe  there  is  some  work  already  in  progress. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  caused  you  to  believe  that  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  to  continue  this  work  instead  of  limiting  it,  as  the 
language  seems  to  me  to  limit  it  to  the  appropriation  made  therein  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I suppose  I was  actuated  by  the  fact  that  the  areas 
that  we  looked  upon  as  the  arid  region  of  the  West,  namely,  between 
the  Sierra  Nevadas  on  the  west  and  the  Wasatch  Range  on  the  east, 
and  from  southern  Oregon  extending  southward  to  the  Mexican 
border,  is  an  area  that  can  not  be  transversed  in  any  way  under  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000.  That  amount  could  not  in  any  way  cover 
that  country.  We  took  the  area  that  we  thought  most  in  need,  and 
carried  out  what  we  considered  the  simple  construction  of  the  lan- 
gauge  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  Congressional 
record  containing  the  debate  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I did  at  the  time. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Raker,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  bill,  and  I think  it  was  his  bill,  stated — 

They  have  only  given  $10,000.  They  have  not  made  it  a continuing  appropria- 
tion. This  work  has  not  been  done,  and  I want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
that  this  not  only  applies  to  the  West,  blit  thousands  of  people  are  traveling  over 
this  country  to  develop  it.  It  is  a resource  of  this  country  and  it  gives  a chance  to 
develop  it. 

He  definitely  stated  that  it  was  not  a continuing  appropriation, 
and  one  of  the  arguments  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  it  was  that 
it  carried  an  appropriation  of  only  $10,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  Whether  it  was  a continuing  appropriation  or  not  a 
continuing  appropriation,  we  have  expended  the  $10,000  already 
appropriated  just  where  we  though  it  was  most  needed.  t We  were 
able  to  cover  that  particular  area,  I believe,  so  thoroughly  that  we 
do  not  need  so-  many  signboards,  because  the  automobile  club  of 
Southern  California  had  already  done  some  work  on  the  best  traveled 
routes  in  that  region,  whereas  the  survey  work  done  was  in  the  more 
remote  and  inaccessible  portions.  It  might  be  said  in  connection 
with  the  military  work  that  we  covered  a considerable  portion  of  the 
Mexican  border,  and  have  some  rough  general  maps  as  a result  of 
this  work  of  areas  that  had  not  theretofore  been  mapped.  So  we 
believe  that  our  work  had  some  definite  military  value. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  the  signboards  cost  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  $5.67  apiece. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  did  you  put  up  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  between  three  and  four  hundred  localities  have 
been  posted — 167  posts  with  356  sign  plates  in  California,  and  138 
posts  with  274  plates  in  Arizona. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  signpost  that  is  placed  around 
the  country  by  the  automobile  associations,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  tried  to  get  as  simple  and  durable  a sign 
plate  as  could  be  readily  read 

Mr.  Byrnes  (interposing).  By  automobilists  and  other  travelers? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  Each  signpost  has  usually  one  large  and  one 
small  sign  plate.  That  one  [indicating]  costs  $1.50  and  the  smaller 
one  costs  80  cents. 

engraving  and  printing  geologic  maps. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  engraving  and  printing  geologic 
maps,  $120,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  amount  asked  for  is  the  same  as  the  current 
appropriation.  I should  say  that  under  this  item  the  work  of  the 
map-engraving  plant  of  the  survey  is  done.  The  plant,  which  is 
the  largest  map-printing  plant  in  the  Government  service,  has  been 
largely  centralized  on  military  needs.  Something  like  $20,000 
worth  of  work  has  been  done  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  nearly 
kalf  a million  maps  have  already  been  printed.  In  other  words, 
that  amount  of  work  outside  of  this  appropriation  has  been  done, 
which  is  possible  by  reason  of  the  plant  being  available.  Some 
portion  of  this  appropriation  is  each  year  refunded.  The  amount 
turned  into  the  Treasury  last  year  from  the  sale  of  these  maps  was 
$35,336,  to  which  should  be  added  $553  of  other  “miscellaneous 
receipts.” 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Eight  thousand  dollars  more  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  number  of  maps  given  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  is  considerable.  I find  that  between  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  maps  were  turned  over  to  the  War 
Department  that  were  really  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation. 
The  other  woik  I mentioned  for  the  Army  and  Navy  was,  of  course, 
not  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  has  been  spent  out  of  this  appropriation 
to  date? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  net  balance  at  this  time  is  $4,730,  that  being  the 
unencumbered  balance. 

topographic  surveys  in  national  forests. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  the  continuation  of  topographic 
surveys  of  the  public  lands  that  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  desig- 
nated as  national  forests.  Your  estimate  is  $75,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Smith.  Last  year  that  appropriation  was  fully  expended,  and 
at  the  present  time  of  the  current  appropriation  there  is  a balance 
of  $5,413.  The  field  parties,  of  course,  are  just  taking  the  field  under 
that  appropriation.  That  work  is  also  being  linked  up  with  the 
military  program  by  utilizing  it  where  there  happens  to  be  national 
forests  within  the  zone  that  the  War  Department  has  asked  us  to  map. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STOCK-RAISING  HOMESTEADS. 

Mr  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  the  examination  and  classifi- 
cation of  lands  requisite  to  the  determination  of  their  suitability  for 
enlarged  homesteads,  stock-raising  homesteads,  and  public  watering 
places,  as  required  by  the  public-land  laws,  to  be  immediately  avail- 
able, $200,000.”  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is 
$150,000. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  already  had  $350,000  this  year,  $200,000 
having  just  been  appropriated  in  the  urgent  deficiency  bill.  It  is 
not  expected  to  continue  this  work  after  the  end  of  this  field  season 
on  the  same  scale  that  it  is  being  continued  during  the  present  field 
season.  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a conservative  estimate 
of  what  will  be  needed  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  to  spend  that  $200,000  that  was  given 
you  in  the  deficiency  act  by  July  1 ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  a net  balance  of  $72,000  of  the  two  appro- 
priations, aggregating  $350,000. 

The  effort  under  this  appropriation  is  to  clean  up  as  thoroughly 
as^ possible  the  pending  applications  for  classification  of  the  land 
under  the  enlarged  homestead  and  stock  raising  homestead  acts. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  funds  from  the  President’s  fund  or 
from  any  other  source  to  carry  on  this  work  other  than  the  amount 
mentioned  in  the  deficiency  bill  hearings  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No;  none  whatever.  At  the  present  time  designations 
have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  approved 
by  him  for  3,068,238  acres. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  did  you  say  you  had  on  hand  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  $72,227.85.  That  is,  unencumbered.  I can  not  say 
what  the  unexpended  balance  is,  but  that  is  the  net  balance. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  did  not  get  this  deficiency  appropriation  of. 
$200,000  until  the  latter  part  of  March — March  28  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  in  20  days  you  have  expended  all  but  that 
amount  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  not  actually  expended  that.  I can  put  in 
the  actual  expenditures;  that  is,  the  unexpended  balance.  [Note, 
$125,851.71.]  Of  course,  that  account  has  the  unliquidated  encum- 
brances and  the  salaries  and  expenses  of  work  already  started  up  to 
June  30.  That  is  money  that  we  would  not  spend  if  the  appropria- 
tion was  terminated  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  in  the  hearings  on  the  deficiency  bill  you 
stated  that  the  maximum  expenditure  was  in  November,  and  that 
you  spent  $35,000.  Do  you  spend  $35,000  every  month  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  probably  spending  in  excess  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  have  you  been  engaged  in  classifying  the 
lands;  in  what  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  During  the  past  year  we  have  had  parties  working  in 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about 
85  men  in  the  field  in  California,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming, 
Oregon,  and  Washington,  either  in  the  field  or  under  orders  to  start 
to  work,  and  the  parties  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  will  work  north 
into  Colorado  and  Montana,  and  in  Utah  and  Nevada  and  Colorado. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  complete  this  work? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  hope  to  cover  the  accumulated  work,  that  is,  the 
work  that  was  on  hand  before  we  did  a stroke  of  field  work,  before 
we  had  an  appropriation  for  field  work,  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  After  that  time  the  amount  of  work  that  will  be  needed  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  applications  made  for  this  land. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  program  for  the  expenditure  of  this 
amount  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  be  operating  at  such  a rate  that 
probably  $100,000  to  $125,000  of  the  $200,000  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  field  season  beginning  July  1,  to  continue  the  parties 
that  will  be  working  through  June,  to  continue  them  through  the  re- 
mainder of  what  would  be  called  the  summer  field  season,  and  the 
remaining  $75,000  will  be  necessary  for  the  office  and  for  some  few 
parties  that  will  continue  in  the  southern  country  all  winter,  as  we 
did  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  that  you  will  need  this  full  amount  of 

$200,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I think  every  dollar  will  be  necessary  and  expended  at 
the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  The  amount  of  work  from  that  time 
on  will  be  measured  by  the  number  of  applications  that  will  come  on, 
and  even  some  of  those  applications  will  be  on  the  basis  of  field  work 
already  accomplished. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  what  areas  have  you  covered  with 
your  examinations  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  acts  up  to  this 
time  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  have  completed  the  pending  examinations  in  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  and  the  field  examinations  in  the  Lemmon 
district  of  South  Dakota.  I believe  we  have  completed  one  land 
district  in  Kansas,  the  Dodge  City  land  district.  Work  was  also 
begun  in  the  Buffalo  and  Sun  Dance  districts  in  Wyoming,  the  Vale 
district  in  Oregon,  the  Glenwood  Springs  and  Pueblo  districts  in  Colo- 
rado, the  Salt  Lake  district  in  Utah,  and  the  four  eastern  land  dis- 
tricts in  Montana.  There  has  also  been  a large  amount  of  work  done 
in  New  Mexico,  there  being  at  present  five  parties  at  work  in  New 
Mexico.  These  parties,  as  they  complete  the  work  assigned  to  them, 
are  moving  northward  into  Colorado,  one  party  to  complete  the 
work  that  was  not  finished  last  fall.  That  party  is  due  to  leave  New 
Mexico  at  the  present  time.  The  remaining  four  parties  will  he  trans- 
ferred to  Montana.  The  work  in  California  will  start  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  with  orders  to  move  into  the  northern  part  as  fast 
as  the  work  is  completed.  There  are  a great  many  scattered  cases, 
and  that  part  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  individual  workers  rather 
than  large  parties.  The  two  parties  in  Arizona  are  completing  their 
work  there,  and  within  a week  are  under  orders  to  take  up  the  Utah 
work.  One  of  the  parties  to  go  to  Utah  en  route  will  examine  some 
scattered  cases  in  southeastern  California  and  Nevada. 

PARTIES  IN  FIELD. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  parties  in  all  have  you  in  the  field  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  12  parties,  with  about  85  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  anticipate  increasing  the  number  of  your 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  of  the  men  doing  office  work  will  be  assigned  to 
field  work  as  fast  as  they  can  clean  up  the  work  of  the  last  field 
season. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  criticism — justified, 
I think,  to  a considerable  extent — of  the  very  great  delay  in  examina- 
tion and  classification  of  lands  under  the  stock  raising  homestead 
laws.  It  is  now  more  than  two  years  since  the  law  was  placed  on 
the  statute  books,  in  which  time  over  60,000  applications  have  been 
made,  involving  the  fortunes,  on  the  basis  of  5 to  a family,  of  300,000 
people.  So  far  comparatively  few  designations  have  been  made  and 
accepted  by  the  Land  Office.  The  people  are  exceedingly  restive 
and  great  harm,  loss,  and  injury  results  from  these  delays,  which 
are  neither  satisfactory  to  the  entryman  who  desires  to  enter,  nor  to 
the  stock  man,  who,  to  some  extent,  is  now  using  the  land  and  wants 
to  know  how  long  the  present  situation  is  going  to  continue.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  these  examinations  be  made  and  that  the 
work  be  cleaned  up  and  practically  completed  during  the  current 
field  season.  M hat  are  your  plans  and  what  is  the  prospect  and 
where  do  you  propose  to  put  parties,  and  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course,  it  must  be  realized  that  the  appropriation 
making  available  the  money  for  the  field  work  in  the  administration 
of  this  law  was  not  made  until  the  last  month  of  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  the  actual  field  examinations  did  not  begin  until  the  beginning 
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of  last  summer.  At  the  present  time  something  over  3,000,000  acres 
have  been  designated  as  coming  under  this  act;  this,  however,  does 
not  represent  fully  the  amount  of  field  examinations,  the  results  of 
which  are  available  for  designations  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is,  3,000,000  acres  out  of  approximately 
24,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  One-eighth? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  and  about  the  same  proportion  of  pending  cases 
have  been  disposed  of  under  these  designations.  The  plans  lor  the 
present  season  provide  for  20  parties  already  in  the  field,  including 
about  100  men,  and  the  full  distribution  of  these  and  new  parties 
will  be  as  follows: 

Oklahoma. — Guthrie:  One  party  of  two  men  assigned;  will  probably  complete  by 
June  1. 

Kansas. — Garden  City:  Completed  last  season.  Topeka:  Will  be  examined  this 
season. 

Nebraska. — The  number  of  cases  pending  is  small,  and  the  cases  are  scattered  through 
five  land  districts.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  be  examined  during  the  present 
season. 

South  Dakota. — Timber  Lake:  Practically  completed  last  season.  Lemmon: 
Completed  last  season.  Belle  Fourche:  Greater  portion  examined  last  season. 
Rapid  City:  Greater  portion  examined  last  season.  Pierre:  Practically  completed 
last  season.  Gregory:  Practically  completed  last  season. 

The  bulk  of  the  remaining  stock-raising  homestead  applications  in  South  Dakota 
affect  lands  in  the  Black  Hills,  which,  depending  on  the  progress  made  elsewhere, 
may  or  may  not  be  reached  during  the  present  field  season.  A party  consisting  of  two 
men  has  been  assigned  to  the  examination  of  pending  applications  under  the  enlarged- 
homestead  act  and  will  complete  this  work  by  June  1. 

North  Dakota. — Dickinson:  Completed  last  season.  Williston:  Completed  last 
season. 

Only  a few  scattered  cases  remain  in  North  Dakota.  These  will  be  examined  this 
season  if  practicable. 

New  Mexico. — Clayton:  Completed.  Tucumcari:  Completed.  Fort  Sumner:  Field 
work  in  progress;  will  complete  before  May  15.  Roswell:  Completed.  Las  Cruces: 
Field  work  in  progress;  will  complete  by  June  1.  Santa  Fe:  Field  work  in  progress; 
will  complete  before  June  1. 

Colorado. — Sterling:  Completed.  Hugo:  One  party  of  two  men  assigned;  will  be 
completed  this  season.  Lamar:  Completed.  Pueblo:  Major  portion  completed; 
remainder  assigned  to  one  party,  two  men,  and  will  be  finished  by  August  1.  Del 
Norte:  Completed.  Denver:  Will  be  examined  this  season  by  one  party,  two  men. 
Glenwood  Springs:  Partially  completed  last  season;  remainder  will  be  examined 
after  September  1.  Leadville:  Will  be  examined  after  completion  Hugo  district. 
Montrose:  Field  work  will  be  commenced  about  July  15.  Durango:  Field  work  will 
be  commenced  about  June  1. 

Enlarged  homestead  petitions  in  Colorado  will  be  examined  during  this  field  season 
by  one  party  of  two  men  without  regard  to  land  district  boundaries. 

Wyoming. — Sundance:  Practically  completed.  Buffalo:  Largely  completed.  Field 
plans  for  the  remainder  not  matured.  Douglas:  Eastern  half  completed;  western  half 
assigned  to  one  party  of  two  men  who  will  complete  after  examination  of  Cheyenne 
district.  Cheyenne:  Fieldwork  in  progress  in  plains  area,  with  one  part  of  two  men. 
Lander:  Very  few  applications  pending.  Expect  to  examine  these  in  the  autumn. 
Evanston:  Very  few  applications  pending.  Expect  Utah  party  will  reach  this  dis- 
trict by  August. 

Enlarged  homestead  petitions  will  be  examined  during  this  field  season  by  one  party 
of  two  men  without  regard  to  land  district  boundaries. 

Montana. — Miles  City:  One  party  of  two  men  is  now  working  in  the  area,  and  one 
party  of  seven  men  is  now  en  route,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  district  will  be  finished 
this  season.  Lewistown,  Billings,  Bozeman:  Lewistown  practically  completed. 
The  remainder  of  Lewistown  and  Billings  and  Bozeman  will  be  examined  this  season 
by  one  party  of  seven  men.  Great  Falls  and  Havre:  Will  be  examined  this  season 
by  one  party  of  seven  men.  Glasgow:  Will  be  examined  this  season  by  one  party  of 
seven  men.  Helena,  Missoula,  and  Kalispell:  Will  be  examined  after  August  1. 
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Enlarged  homestead  petitions  will  be  examined  during  this  field  season  by  ore 
party  of  two  men  without  regard  to  land  district  boundaries. 

Arizona. — Phoenix:  Largely  completed.  Remaining  area  will  be  completed  this 
season  except  possibly  a few  remote  tracts. 

Utah. — Salt  Lake  City:  Partially  examined  last  season.  Remainder  will  be  exam- 
ined this  season  by  one  party  of  nine  men. 

Enlarged  homestead  petitions  (sec.  6)  will  be  examined  by  one  party  of  two  men. 

Idaho. — Boise:  Largely  completed  last  season.  Hailey:  Field  plans  not  matured. 
Blackfoot:  Field  plans  not  matured.  Lewiston:  Field  plans  not  matured.  En- 
larged homestead  cases  (secs.  1 to  5)  will  be  examined  by  one  party,  two  men.  En- 
larged homestead  ca-es  (sec.  6)  will  be  examined  by  two  parties,  three  men. 

California. — Los  Angeles:  Will  be  completed  by  June  1.  Independence:  Will  be 
•completed  by  June  15.  Visalia:  Practically  completed.  San  Francisco:  South  half 
practically  completed.  North  half  will  be  completed  this  season.  Sacramento: 
South  half  practically  completed.  North  half  will  be  completed  this  season.  Susan- 
ville:  Will  be  examined  this  season.  Redding:  Will  be  examined  this  season. 

Nevada. — Carson  City:  Will  be  examined  this  season.  Elko:  Stock-raising  home- 
stead cases  may  or  may  not  be  reached  this  season,  depending  on  work  in  Utah. 
Enlarged  homestead  cases  will  be  examined  about  midsummer. 

Oregon. — Vale:  Partially  completed  last  season.  Party  of  7 men  now  in  field.  Will 
complete  by  July  1.  Burns:  Will  be  completed  by  August  1.  Lake\iew:  Plans  not 
matured.  Will  probably  be  completed  this  season.  The  Dalles:  Paity  of  8 men  now 
in  field,  and  will  complete  before  September  1.  La  Grande:  Field  plans  not  matured. 
Expect  to  complete  this  season. 

Washington. — North  Yakima:  Party  of  7 men  now  in  the  field  and  will  complete  by 
June  1.  Waterville:  Will  be  examined  after  North  Yakima  and  probably  completed 
by  August  1.  Spokane:  Field  plans  not  matured.  Will  probably  be  completed  this 
season.  Walla  Walla:  Field  plans  net  matured.  Will  probably  be  completed  this 
season. 

Office  work  in  progress. — On  the  basis  of  field  work  already  done  but  not  reported  on 
in  the  3.000.000  acres  already  designated,  it  may  be  stated  that  data  are  available  to 
dispose  of  perhaps  5.000  cases,  involving  from  three  to  three  and  one-half  million  acres. 

Under  this  plan  of  operations  it  is  expected  that  practically  all  of 
the  applications  to  enter  lands  under  this  act,  pending  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year,  will  be  handled  through  the  present  field  season,  so 
far  as  field  examination  is  concerned,  with  the  further  intention  of 
completing  the  office  action  on  these  cases  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  not  only  provide  for  the  completion  of 
these  field  examinations  this  field  season  but  are  you  planning  to 
increase  your  office  force  for  the  winter  so  that  the  cases  can  be  made 
np  and  presented  to  the  Land  Office  in  time  to  allow  the  entries  to  be 
made  up  before  next  spring  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  office  work  following  the  field  examination  will 
be  provided  for  in  part  by  the  return  of  members  of  the  field  parties 
to  assist  in  handling  the  cases  in  the  area  that  has  been  examined  ; 
this  has  been  the  procedure  during  the  past  year  and  the  effort  will 
be  to  make  the  office  work  adequate  for  working  up  the  field  results. 
These  field  examinations  will  not  only  dispose  of  pending  applica- 
tions but  will  provide  the  basis,  over  considerable  areas  in  different 
States,  for  handling  new  cases  in  the  same  areas.  The  amount  of 
future  work  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  therefore, 
-depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  new  applications  and  the  rate  at 
which  they  are  received. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  some  of  us  have  been  of  the  opinion 
that  one  difficulty  in  making  your  examinations  and  designations 
was  that  your  men  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  go  into  infinite  and 
microscopic  detail  in  their  examinations,  making  the  work  slow  and 
tremendously  delaying  it,  and  while  we  expect,  of  course,  that  your 
-office  will  make  the  examinations  carefully,  in  order  that  you  may 
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have  the  proper  basis  on  which  to  make  your  recommendations 
under  the  terms  of  the  law,  yet  we  have  been  of  the  opinion  that 
the  examinations  as  made  have,  in  many  cases,,  been  unnecessarily 
detailed.  Is  there  any  hope  of  not  only  increasing  the  parties  but 
expediting  the  work  so  that  there  will  be  speedier  examinations? 
Another  feature  of  the  situation  is  this:  In  some  localities  a great 
portion  of  the  land  has  been  applied  for  and  it  would  aid  very  much 
in  the  future  if  the  examinations  when  made  were  of  a general 
character,  including  all  of  the  lands,  those  applied  for  as  well  as  those 
remaining  to  be  applied  for  later.  What  is  the  attitude  of  your 
office  in  regard  to  that  matter;  what  has  been  done  and  what  is 
anticipated  ( 

Mr.  Smith.  Answering  the  second  question  first,  the  instructions 
have  been,  so  far  as  possible,  to  make  the  examinations  general 
enough  so  as  to  provide  a basis  for  answering  future  inquiries  and 
passing  upon  future  applications  within  the  * same  area ; in  other 
words,  so  far  as  possible  in  broad  areas  to  cover  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  the  land  character  rather  than  of  particular  entries.  In 
some  places  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  application  by  application, 
especially  where  the  applications  are  scattered,  but  where  they  at 
all  cover  the  general  area,  the  area  itself  is  considered  as  a whole. 
Regarding  the  problem  of  turning  out  the  designations  more  promptly, 
as  well  as  making  the  examinations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  early  in 
the  }^ear  I gave  informal  instructions  to  both  the  field  and  office 
force  as  follows: 

Land  classification  under  the  640-acre  stock-raising  homestead  act  is  difficult  because 
of  uncertain  and  unknown  and  perhaps  unknowable  factors — that  is  to  say,  certain 
highly  desirable  facts  are  determinable  either  with  difficulty  or  not  at  all.  The 
climatic  factor  is  one  that  I should  expect  you  to  have  much  trouble  with,  while  even 
to  estimate  the  human  variable  is  something  beyond  the  power  of  ecologist,  geologist, 
or  specialist  of  any  variety  I know.  With  these  and  other  embarrassing  uncertain- 
ties that  can  not  be  avoided,  does  it  not  follow  that  your  final  classifications  will  be 
more  nearly  right  as  well  as  more  expeditiously  reached  if  you  do  broad  rather  than 
detailed  field  work  and  make  broad  rather  than  detailed  decisions?  Careful,  but  it 
seems  to  me  not  always  microscopic,  field  work  is  necessary  to  get  what  facts  are  avail- 
able, and  with  these  facts  before  you  I think  you  must  be  liberal  in  your  handling  of 
the  data. 

From  our  discussions  in  the  past  you  probably  know  my  personal  views,  based  upon 
intimate  relations  with  the  congressional  committees  during  the  considerable  period 
that  this  legislation  was  under  discussion.  On  the  one  hand  land,  320  acres  of  which 
cultivated  under  dry-farming  methods  is  clearly  adequate  to  support  a family,  must 
not  be  classified  for  640-acre  homesteads,  nor  should  low-grade  grazing  land  be  so 
classified,  but  these  theoretical  boundaries  are  not  lines  but  broad  and  twiiighty  zones, 
the  position  of  which  even  can  not  be  exactly  located.  I therefore  urge  you  and 
your  associates  to  take  the  broad  view  of  the  cases  that  come  before  you  for  decision, 
and  turn  out  classifications  that  can  not  be  attacked  as  hair-splitting  even  though 
representing  careful  and  honest  work  in  both  field  and  office. 

What  homestead er3  can  do  can  not  be  accurately  predicted,  so  it  seems  to  me  that 
within  these  hazy  zones  between  the  lands  that  are  clearly  too  good  and  those  that  are 
clearly  too  bad  the  general  policy  should  be  to  give  the  applicant  a chance  to  try  by 
designating  the  lands.  I be'ieve  that  this  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the 
law,  and  that  it  is  what  the  Secretary  desires.  Certainly  it  represents  what  seems  to 
me  the  only  wise  and  clearly  defensible  policy.  Those  of  us  who  have  observed  ranch- 
ing success  in  parts  of  the  West  where  theory  and  experience  seemed  to  warrant  only 
failure,  should  have  the  faith  to  expect  even  greater  advances  in  the  art  of  winning  a 
living  in  the  semiarid  country. 

Another  question  which  has  been  recently  decided,  and  which  will 
assist  in  clearing  up  some  of  the  doubtful  cases,  is  covered  by  a letter 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  date  of  April  6,  in  which  he 
construes  the  act  as  not  being  limited  in  its  application  to  land 
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whereon  forage  crops  could  be  raised  only  by  cultivation;  “it  is  suffi- 
cient if  native  grasses  or  edible  shrubs  can  be  produced  without 
cultivation.”  At  the  same  time  the  Geological  Survey  was  also 
instructed  that  inasmuch  as  the  act  does  not  require  residence  for 
entrymen  in  excess  of  seven  months  each  year,  it  follows  that  “lands 
which  will  support  a family  for  that  portion  of  the  year  by  stock  rais- 
ing are  subject  to  designation.” 

Mr  . Mondell.  Will  you  put  that  letter  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington , April  6,  1918. 

Jfie  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey. 


Dear  Mr.  Director:  I am  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  March  23.  1918. 
in  which  you  refer  to  my  instructions  of  June  14,  1917.  relative  to  the  designation  of 
land  under  the  stock-raising  homestead  act  of  December  29.  1916  (39  Stat.,  862).  and 
submit  four  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Does  the  raising  of  forage  crops  mentioned  in  the  act  require  the  production  of 
such  crops  by  cultivation,  or  do  the  native  grasses  and  edible  shrubs  produced  by 
the  lands  without  cultivation  conform  to  the  forage-crop  requirements  of  the  law? 

2.  Does  the  act  then  contemplate  the  designation  of  lands  on  which  native  grasses 
and  edible  shrubs  are  the  only  forage  crops  that  can  be  successfully  produced,  but 
which  will  maintain  sufficient  stock  throughout  the  year  to  support  a family? 

3.  Does  the  act  contemplate  the  designation  of  lands  that  will  support  a family 
throughout  the  year  by  stock  raising,  even  though  the  stock  would  normally  not  be 
maintained  on  the  land  for  the  entire  year,  but  only  for  some  definite  period  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  period  of  actual  residence  required  under  the  act  of  June  6 1912 
(37  Stat..  123)? 

4.  Does  the  act  contemplate  the  designation  of  lands  which  will  support  a family 
only  for  the  period  of  actual  residence  required  under  the  act  of  June  6.  1912  (supra)? 

Answers  thereto  follow: 

1.  In  my  opinion  it  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress,  when  it  described  the  character 
of  land  to  which  the  act  was  to  apply  (“ lands,  the  surface  of  which  is  * * * chiefly 
valuable  for  grazing  and  raising  forage  crops.  * * * and  are  of  such  character 
that  640  acres  are  reasonably  required  for  the  support  of  a family ”),  to  limit  its  appli- 
cation to  lands  whereon  forage  crops  could  be  raised  only  by  cultivation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  native  grasses  or  edible  shrubs  can  be  produced  without  cultivation. 

2.  It  follows  that  your  second  question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

3 and  4.  The  act  does  not  require  residence  by  the  entryman  in  excess  of  seven 
months  each  year.  Hence  lands  which  will  support  a family  for  that  portion  of  the 
year  by  stock  raising  are  subject  to  designation. 

Cordially,  yours, 


Franklin  K.  Lane. 


Mr.  Mondell.  Will  your  present  available  appropriation  enable 
you  to  carry  on  this  work  as  rapidly  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
as  you  can  with  the  organization  you  have  and  can  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tne  money  available  under  the  deficiency  act  is 
believed  to  be  adequate  for  the  balance  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  the  estimate  now  presented  to  the  committee  for  1919  is  believed 
to  be  sufficient  to  continue  the  parties  already  in  the  field  for  the 
balance  of  the  field  season  and  to  provide  a continuance  of  the 
office  force  and  the  field  force  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year, 
sufficient  to  complete  the  work  as  stated  above. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  are  not  bound,  in  the  use  of  this 
appropriation  of  $2C0,CC0,  to  apportion  it  monthly?  You  could 
use  the  entire  $2 90,000  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  if  you  had 
the  available  forces  and  needed  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Our  apportionment  between  the  field  season  and  the 
office  season  is  not,  of  course,  on  the  proportion  of  one-twelfth  for 
each  month.  The  larger  part  is  expended  during  the  field-season 
months,  by  far  the  larger  amount. 
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Thursday,  April  18,  1918. 

BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

STATEMENT  OF  MR.  VAN  H.  MANNING,  DIRECTOR. 

GENERAL  expenses. 

Mr.  Howard.  The  first  item  is  “ For  general  expenses,  including 
pa}T  of  the  director  and  necessary  assistants,  clerks,  and  other 
employees,  in  the  office  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
the  field,  and  every  other  expense  requisite  for  and  incident  to  the 
general  work  of  the  bureau  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  in  the  field,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  $73,300,”  the  same  appropriation  as  carried  last  year 
for  these  purposes  ? 

ADDITIONAL  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Manning.  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
that  appears  to  be  the  same  appropriation,  it  is,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
an  increase  of  $9,720.  You  will  recall  that  the  legislative  bill  carried 
a provision  for  the  transfer  of  certain  clerks,  one  appointment  clerk 
at  $1,740,  one  under  clerk,  $840,  etc.,  aggregating  $9,420.  The 
estimate  as  submitted  here  carries  these  positions : One  stenographic 
clerk,  $1,200;  one  file  clerk,  $1,200;  one  property  clerk,  $1,500; 
addressograph  operator,  $900;  editorial  clerk,  $1,500;  editorial  assist- 
ant, $1,800;  and  one  clerk,  $1,620. 

Mr.  Howard.  Some  of  these  clerks  were  transferred,  I believe,  from 
this  bill  to  the  legislative  bill  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  you  have  just  enumerated  those  transferred, 
the  appointment  clerk,  under  clerk,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  And  a clerk  at  $1,620  was  transferred? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  One  under  clerk  at  $840  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Howard.  Any  others  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  one  classified  laborer  at  $1,140;  one  ele- 
vator conductor  at  $540;  one  lieutenant  of  the  watch,  $840;  two 
watchmen,  at  $720  each;  one  charwoman,  at  $300;  and  four  char- 
women, at  $240. 

Mr.  Howard.  Aggregating  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  $9,420. 

Mr.  FIoward.  Then  that  comes  out  of  the  estimate  of  $73,300  that 
you  carry  this  year  and  makes  a difference  in  the  appropriation  as 
carried  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  transferred,  and  I am 
asking  that  the  appropriation  remain  at  $73,300  for  the  employment 
of  the  clerks  I have  just  enumerated? 

Mr.  Howard.  Will  you  make  a statement  for  the  record  as  to  why 
these  new  clerks  are  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  file  the  following  statement:. 
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GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Increase  in  the  number  of  experiment  stations  and  mine  rescue  cars — three  of  each 
class  during  each  of  the  two  last  years — had  increased  the  administrative  work  at  the 
Washington  office.  To  date  this  additional  work  has  been  handled  by  increasing  the 
hours  of  service  of  some  of  the  employees  of  the  office,  but  the  still  heavier  burden 
that  has  grown  as  a result  of  the  war,  makes  a larger  force  absolutely  necessary. 


Stenographic  clerk $1,200 

File  clerk 1,200 


A stenographic  clerk  at  $1,200  and  a file  clerk  at  the  same  salary  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  the  correspondence  and  reports  from  and  concerning  the  12  new  cars  and 
stations  established  during  the  last  two  years,  and  to  handle  the  inquiries  and  corres- 
pondence from  persons  and  companies  in  the  mining  and  allied  industries  who  are 
writing  the  bureau  for  information  in  regard  to  work  relating  to  the  country’s  prepara- 
tion for  war  and  the  conduct  of  war-time  activities.  The  latter  include  the  taking 
and  revising  of  a census  of  mining  engineers,  chemists,  and  metallurgists,  work  on 
minerals  and  mineral  products  especially  needed  in  war  time,  and  the  collection  of 
data  on  methods  of  increasing  the  production  of  petroleum  and  gasoline,  saving  fuel, 
and  preventing  waste  of  coal  and  gasoline. 

Property  clerk,  etc $1,  500 

An  accurate,  up-to-date,  instantly  available,  and  properly  classified  record  of  all 
property  of  the  bureau  should  be  kept.  An  article  that  has  served  its  purpose  in  an 
investigation  at  one  station  should,  of  course,  be  available  for  the  use  of  another 
station  having  need  for  it,  the  purchase  of  a similar  article  at  the  latter  station  being 
thus  avoided.  The  equipping  of  the  new  stations  and  cars  has  increased  the  property- 
recording work  and  has  shown  the  imperative  need  for  the  full-time  services  of  a com- 
petent property  clerk 

Addressograph  operator $900 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  publications  and  inquiries  sent  out  by  the  bureau 
in  its  work  for  fuel  saving,  and  especially  in  the  collection  of  data  and  information 
for  use  both  by  itself  and  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  in  connection 
wdth  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  makes  necessary  the  employment  of  an  additional 
operator  for  preparing  and  using  the  mailing-list  stencils  required  in  this  work. 

Editorial  clerk $1,  500 

Increased  editorial  work  requires  the  service  of  a thoroughly  competent  editorial 
clerk  who,  besides  being  a quick  and  accurate  stenographer,  can  prepare  detailed 
records,  read  proof,  and  index  the  scientific  and  technical  publications  of  the  bureau. 
The  last  qualification  implies  knowledge  equivalent  to  that  gained  from  a college 
course  in  general  science. 

Editorial  assistant $1,  800 

During  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  the  bureau  and  the  number  of  reports  sub- 
mitted for  publication  have  increased  greatly;  the  volume  of  the  editorial  work  is 
larger  and  its  requirements  are  more  exacting.  The  publications  should  be  edited 
and  printed  without  delay.  In  the  present  time  of  economic  stress  there  is  urgent 
reason  for  publishing  with  the  utmost  dispatch  any  information  showing  how  the 
mineral  resources  of  this  country  can  be  utilized  more  efficiently. 

Clerk $1,620 

A high-grade  clerk,  with  a good  knowledge  of  stenography  and  typewriting,  is 
urgently  needed  for  handling  the  increase  in  accounting  consequent  on  the  larger 
amount  of  field  work  and  increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of  special  investigations 
relating  to  national  defense  that  are  being  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Positions  now  carried  on  the  rolls  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  but  which  will  be  carried, 
beginning  July  1,  on  the  rolls  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior: 


Appointment  clerk $1,  740 

Lender  clerk 840 

Clerk 1,620 

Classified  laborer 1, 140 

Elevator  conductor 540 

Lieutenant  of  the  watch 840 
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Watchman $720 

Do 720 

Charwomen 300 

Do 240 

Do 240 

Do 240 

Do 240 


Total 9,420 

New  positions,  carried  in  estimates  for  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1 next: 

Stenographic  clerk $1,  200 

File  clerk 1,200 

Property  clerk,  etc 1,  500 

Addressograph  operator 900 

Editorial  clerk 1,  500 

Editorial  assistant . 1,  800 

Clerk 1,620 


Total 


9,  720 


ILLUSTRATOR,  EDITOR,  BIBLIOGRAPHER,  AND  CLERK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  editorial  assistants  have  you  now? 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  seem  to  have  two  editorial  assistants  and  an 
editorial  clerk  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  two  editorial  assistants  and  an 
editorial  clerk,  one  illustrator  and  one  bibliographer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  additional  editorial 
assistant  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  On  account  of  the  increased  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  your  publications  increased  this  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  There  has  been  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  publications,  and  there  has  been  a great  increase  in  the  material 
we  are  getting  out  in  the  form  of  mimeograph  copies  of  reports,  rules, 
regulations,  and  other  material  which  can  not  be  classified  as  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Last  year  you  asked  for  this  same  assistant? 

Mr.  Manning.  You  gave  me  the  bibliographer  last  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  item,  and  the  salary  roll  under  it,  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  you  have  in  the  past  year,  and  will  undoubtedly  in 
the  year  to  come,  be  using  large  sums  of  money  apportioned  to  you 
by  the  War  Department  out  of  their  funds. 

Mr.  Manning.  Very  largely  due  to  war  work,  and  it  is  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  mining  experiment  stations,  safety  sta- 
tions, and  field  offices  have  been  increased.  For  example,  on 
March  1,  1916,  we  had  18  of  the  offices  just  enumerated;  on  March  1, 
1917,  we  had  27;  and  on  March  1,  1918,  we  had  34. 

Mr.  Mondell.  All  of  which  increases  the  work  in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  I would  like  to  insert  in  the  record  the 
number  of-  employees  we  have  had  in  past  years  and  the  number  we 
now  have,  showing  the  growth  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
On  March  1,  1916,  we  had  446;  on  March  1,  1917,  we  had  473;  and  on 
March  1,  1918,  we  had  1,671  employees,  with  848  being  inducted  into 
the  service  now.  This  large  increase  during  the  past  12  months  has 
been  due  to  the  war  work  the  bureau  is  doing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  increases  last  referred  to  are  increases  in  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  out  of  other  funds  than  those  in  your  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  give  the  number  who  are  actually  paid 
out  of  the  bureau  funds  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  March  1,  1917,  473  employees.  I would  like,  also, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  average  daily  number  of  letters 
received  and  answered  on  March  1,  1916,  was  411;  March  1,  1917, 
523,  and  on  March  1,  1918,  1,035,  which  shows  practically  a 100  per 
cent  increase  in  the  letters.  The  average  daily  number  of  bureau 
publications  mailed  on  March  1,  1916,  was  2,138;  on  March  1,  1917, 
3,619,  and  on  March  1,  1918,  5,454. 

INVESTIGATION S OF  MINE  EXPLOSIONS  AND  ACCIDENTS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  for  investigation  as  to  the  causes 
of  mine  explosions. 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  insert  in  the  record 
a statement  which  has  been  printed  in  the  annual  report  showing 
some  of  the  more  important  achievements  of  the  year — that  is,  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  It  has  been  usual  to  put  in  the 
record  for  reference  such  a statement 

(Said  statement  follows:) 

Three  new  mining  experiment  stations  were  established  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1917,  and  3 more  have  been  established  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  making  11  in  all.  These  stations  are  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Urbana,  111.,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  Golden,  Colo.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  Salt  Lake  t ity,  Utah,  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

More  than  4,800  miners  were  trained  in  mine-rescue  and  first-aid  methods.  Miners 
in  23  States  were  trained.  On  June  30,  1917,  the  total  number  of  miners  trained 
by  the  bureau  since  its  organization  was  46,873. 

Representatives  of  the  bureau  investigated  63  accidents  or  disasters  throughout 
the  United  States,  of  which  57  were  at  mines.  At  the  mines  103  men  were  rescued 
through  the  efforts  of  volunteer  miners,  company  officials,  State  mine  inspectors, 
and  company  rescue  crews.  At  19  of  the  63  accidents  investigated  breathing  appa- 
ratus was  worn. 

Twenty-two  rescue  and  first-aid  contests  or  field  meets  attended  by  Bureau  of 
Mines  members  were  held  throughout  the  country.  Some  of  these  contests  were 
arranged  and  supervised  by  Bureau  of  Mines  men. 

More  than  39,000  miners  attended  lectures  on  first-aid  and  rescue  methods  given 
at  the  bureau’s  mine  safety  stations  and  cars.  Tests  made  dining  the  year  indicate 
that  lime,  which  is  considerably  cheaper  than  caustic  soda,  can  be  used  in  the  re- 
generators of  oxygen  breathing  apparatus  to  replace  caustic  soda. 

Some  further  improvements  were  made  in  the  Gibbs  oxygen-breathing  apparatus, 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

First-aid  methods  and  materials,  as  well  as  mine-rescue  methods,  were  revised  and 
standardized. 

Investigations  of  the  explosibility  of  coal  dust  under  mine  conditions  have  given 
valuable  data  for  the  determination  of  the  relative  hazard  of  dust  explosions  in  coal 
mines  throughout  the  country. 

Tests  of  spreading  rock  dust  in  coal  mines  as  a means  of  arresting  or  preventing 
coal-dust  explosions  have  shown  how  the  cost  of  protecting  mines  in  this  way  can 
be  decidedly  reduced. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Illinois  Geological  Survey  and  the  department  of  mining 
engineering  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  bureau  began  a comprehensive  investi- 
gation of  the  subsidence  of  the  ground  over  coal  mines. 

The  use  of  permissible  explosives  instead  of  black  powder  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Oklahoma,  a change  advocated  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  has  continued  to  lessen  the 
risk  of  explosions  in  those  mines. 

Investigations  of  mine  fires  at  Butte,  Mont.,  have  shown  the  great  loss  caused  by 
these  fires,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  them,  and  the  need  of  further  study. 

Studies  of  the  explosives  used  for  blasting  in  mines  were  continued  with  the  aim 
of  reducing  the  dangers  that  attend  the  use  of  explosives  in  mining. 
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Ten  more  explosives  were  tested  and  approved  as  permissible  for  use  in  dusty  or 
gaseous  coal  mines.  At  the  end  of  the  year  151  explosives  were  on  the  permissible 
list. 

Tests  at  the  experimental  mine  of  the  bureau  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible 
to  determine  whether  black  powder  or  a high  explosive  was  used  in  a blown-out 
shot  such  as  sometimes  causes  a disastrous  mine  explosion,  and  that  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  whether  the  high  explosive  detonated  or  merely  burned. 

Propylene-glycol  was  studied  to  determine  the  probable  use  of  this  substance  in 
explosives,  because  of  its  cheapness  and  desirable  properties,  it  is  being  substituted 
for  glycerin  in  the  manufacture  of  high  explosives. 

Safety  investigations  made  in  cooperation  with  State  officials  have  resulted  in 
greatly  reducing  the  danger  from  accidents  in  California  mines. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  methods  of  eliminating  from  smelter  smoke  the 
fumes  that  cause  injury  to  animals  and  crops. 

Substantial  advances  were  achieved  in  methods  for  utilizing  the  sulphur  in  the 
sulphur  gases  from  smelters. 

Mehtods  for  treating  the  low-grade  and  complex  ores  of  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
have  been  further  developed  and  are  being  tried  on  a commercial  scale.  These 
methods  are  expected  to  render  available  vast  quantities  of  ore  that  now  can  not 
be  worked  at  a profit. 

Investigations  of  the  flotation  process  for  concentrating  ores  have  shown  how  the 
use  of  this  process  may  be  extended  and  made  more  efficient. 

A report  on  the  methods  of  making  salt  in  the  United  States  was  transmitted  for 
publication. 

Methods  of  mining  and  calcining  gypsum  and  of  preparing  gypsum  products  were 
described  in  a report  now  in  press. 

An  investigation  of  the  methods  used  in  quarrying  cement  rock  is  showing  what 
are  the  most  effective  quarrying  methods  and  types  of  equipment  and  the  most 
effective  ways  of  preventing  accidents. 

As  a result  of  clay-refining  investigations,  vast  quantities  of  domestic  kaolin  have 
been  made  available  for  the  use  of  American  potters  who  formerly  depended  on  foreign 
clays. 

As  a result  of  investigations  that  have  been  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  one  large  copper  company  is  expending  $1,600,000  for  equipment  to 
recover  dust  and  fume  from  the  smoke  of  its  smelter. 

Decided  advances  have  been  made  in  plans  for  utilizing  locally  the  sulphuric  acid 
that  can  be  obtained  from  smelter  smoke;  these  plans  include  the  manufacture  of 
seperphosphate  for  fertilizer  and  high-grade  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  improvement  of 
alkaline  soils  by  direct  application  of  acid. 

A method  of  leaching  oxidized  ores  of  lead  with  an  acid  solution  of  common  salt  has 
been  worked  out  that  promises  to  be  of  wide  value. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  applying  a volatilization  process  (chloridizing  roast) 
to  the  treatment  of  oxidized  lead  ores  containing  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 

Encouraging  results  have  been  obtained  in  the  further  development  of  a leaching 
process  for  low-grade  zinc  ores. 

Reports  discussing  health  conditions  at  iron  and  steel  plants  and  the  methods  by 
which  injuries  and  fatalities  can  be  greatly  lessened  were  revised  and  are  now  in  press. 

Further  investigation  of  the  viscosity  of  blast-furnace  slags  is  yielding  information 
that  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  furnacemen  and  should  facilitate  the  changes  in 
practice  necessary  to  smelt  the  lean  and  complex  ores  that  will  be  used  as  high-grade 
ores  become  scarcer. 

Material  was  collected  for  a comprehensive  report  on  the  hydrometallurgy  of  gold 
and  silver  and  a popular  report  on  the  present  condition  of  the  cyanide  process. 

Experiments  with  steam  boilers  have  yielded  reliable  data  for  the  design  of  boilers 
that  will  absorb  a higher  proportion  of  the  heat  from  the  furnace  fires. 

A study  of  the  fuel-burning  equipment  and  the  conditions  under  which  fuel  is 
burned  at  more  than  30  Indian  schools  and  agencies  throughout  the  country  has 
shown  how  decided'economies  in  the  use  of  fuel  at  many  of  these  institutions  can  be 
had. 

The  comparative  values  of  different  fuels,  as  coal  and  wood,  for  use  in  heating 
boilers  for  houses  have  been  determined  through  an  extensive  series  of  experiments. 

A bulletin  showing  the  extent  to  which  Illinois  coals  have  been  used  in  making  coke 
and  the  possibility  of  extending  such  use  was  transmitted  for  publication. 

An  investigation  aimed  to  increase  the  use  of  Illinois  coal  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas  was  undertaken. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  utilizing  lignite  have  yielded  additional  facts  of  value 
to  residents  of  the  regions  in  which  lignite  abounds. 
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An  improved  electric  furnace  for  melting  brass  has  been  devised  and  is  being  tested 
on  a commercial  scale;  by  its  use  it  is  hoped  that  the  losses  of  metal  in  brass  melting, 
which  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually,  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

A comprehensive  investigation  of  the  fire  clays  of  Maryland  was  undertaken. 

Special  consideration  has  been  given  the  utilization  of  coal  at  Government  plants 
throughout  the  country,  and  recommendations  have  been  made  looking  to  an  annual 
saving  of  fully  $300,000  in  the  Government's  coal  bill. 

Studies  of  the  combustion  of  coal  in  furnaces  have  brought  out  facts  of  great  value  to 
engineers  in  designing  furnaces  to  bum  different  kinds  of  coal  with  greater  efficiency . 

Tests  with  boiler  furnaces  have  shown  how  coal  can  be  utilized  more  efficiently  in 
heating  dwellings. 

Rules  published  by  the  bureau  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a higher  standard  of  safety 
in  the  electrical  equipment  of  bituminous  coal  mines  have  been  formally  approved 
for  trial  by  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

A flash  iamp  permissible  for  use  in  gaseous  mines  has  been  developed. 

Two  new  models  of  portable  electric  lamps  were  approved  as  permissible  for  use  in 
coal  mines.  As  a result  of  the  investigations  begun  by  the  bureau  four  veam  ago,  more 
than  100.000  approved  portable  electric  lamps  are  now  in  use  in  the  mines  of  this 
country. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  the  development  of  explosion-proof  motors  for  use  in 
gaseous  mines. 

An  accurate,  sensitive,  and  convenient  electrical  device  for  detecting  gas  (methane) 
has  been  developed.  A satisfactory  lamp  for  use  in  rescue  and  recovery  work  in  mines 
after  disasters  has  been  completed. 

Investigations  of  radium  have  resulted  in  improving  the  methods  used  in  recovering 
radium  from  carnotite  ores  and  pitchblende,  and  the  treatment  of  camotite  concen- 
trates has  been  facilitated.  Through  its  radium  investigations  the  bureau  has  acquired 
more  than  a gram  of  radium  element,  valued  at  more  than  $100,000,  which  is  to  be 
used  for  scientific  and  medical  research. 

Investigations  of  methods  of  extracting  molybdenum  and  vanadium,  metals  needed 
in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels,  are  yielding  important  results. 

From  the  uranium  oxide  obtained  as  a by-product  in  the  recovery  of  radium  a high- 
grade  ferro-uranium  has  been  prepared  that  promises  to  be  of  much  value  in  the 
manufacture  of  uranium  steel. 

A pyrometer  devised  for  measuring  the  melting  point  brass  and  other  nonferrous 
alloys  promises  to  be  of  decided  value  to  the  brass  industry. 

The  use  of  mud-laden  fluid  to  save  underground  supplies  of  oil  and  gas  and  prevent 
wastes  in  well  drilling  has  been  greatly  extended. 

Through  cooperative  work  in  various  States  improved  drilling  methods  are  being 
more  widely  used. 

An  investigation  of  methods  for  increasing  the  recovery  of  oil  from  oil  sands  has 
shown  the  enormous  quantities  of  oil  left  underground  in  many  oil  fields  and  has  sug- 
gested methods  of  preventing  such  waste  in  future. 

A bulletin  on  "Cost  accounting  for  oil  producers/’  believed  to  be  the  simplest  and 
most  comprehensive  treatise  on  this  subject,  has  been  prepared  for  publication. 

Cementing  methods  of  excluding  water  from  the  productive  sands  penetrated  by  oil 
or  gas  wells,  thus  preventing  great  loss  of  oil  and  gas,  were  investigated. 

The  decline  of  oil  wells  and  the  ultimate  production  of  oil  lands  were  also  investi- 
gated. 

Methods  of  storing  petroleum  in  tanks  or  reservoirs  were  described  in  detail  in  a 
report  submitted  for  publication. 

Methods  by  which  the  proportion  of  gasoline  obtainable  from  natural  gas  is  being 
greatly  increased  were  described  in  a bulletin  on  the  absorption  process  for  recovering 
gasoline. 

Compression  plants  for  recovering  gasoline  from  natural  gas  and  many  details  of 
plant  practice  were  described  in  a bulletin  submitted  for  publication. 

An  investigation  of  what  are  known  as  topping  plants  for  separating  the  higher 
hydrocarbons  from  crude  oil  has  shown  how  much  waste  of  gasoline  at  such  plants 
may  be  prevented. 

An  investigation  of  the  fires  that  annually  cause  great  losses  in  the  oil  fields  of  this 
country  has  shown  the  need  of  using  preventive  measures  in  advance  of  present 
practice. 

A comprehensive  report  on  the  Diesel  engine  has  been  prepared  for  publication  as  a 
bulletin. 

An  investigation  of  the  use  of  gas  traps  at  oil  wells  has  shown  wliat  are  the  best  types 
of  traps  and  what  great  quantities  of  gasoline  have  been  waited  at  oil  wells  through 
failure  to  use  these  devices. 
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Commercial  types  of  gasoline  sold  throughout  the  United  States  were  examined  and 
methods  for  making  satisfactory  laboratory  tests  were  published. 

The  characteristics  of  different  types  of  gasoline  and  their  relative  merits  as  motor 
fuel  were  determined. 

Further  work  was  done  in  the  commercial  development  of  the  vapor-phase  process 
for  obtaining  g.asoline  from  heavier  petroleum  products. 

Investigations  of  the  oil  shales  in  Colorado  and  Utah  have  shown  that  it  is  now 
feasible  to  work  these  shales  as  a source  of  petroleum  in  competition  with  oil  from  oil 
wells. 

Methods  for  determining  the  fusibility  of  coal  ash  and  the  consequent  liability  of 
coal  to  clinker  were  improved. 

Further  progress  was  made  in  investigations  of  mine  gases. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  have  any  accidents  of  importance  during 
the  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  There  were  63  accidents  investigated,  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  throughout  the  United  States,  of  which  57  were  at 
mines.  That  relates  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917.  At  the  mines 
113  men  were  rescued  through  the  efforts  of  volunteer  miners, 
company  officials,  State  mine  inspectors,  and  company  rescue  crews. 
At  19  of  the  63  accidents  investigated  breathing  apparatus  was  worn 
by  the  employees. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  ELECTRICITY  IN  MINES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I notice  you  ask  for  $30,000  more  than  you  had  last 
yTear.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that  increase  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  $2,890  of  that  increase  is  for  the  investigation  of 
electricity  in  mines.  What  we  need  is  an  electrical  engineer  at  the 
salary  of  $1,800  to  investigate  mine  accidents,  $550  is  for  traveling 
expenses,  and  $540  for  equipment.  There  is  also  an  increase  asked 
for  an  assistant  chief  mining  engineer  at  $4,500  per  annum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  mapped  out  such  a program  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  your  funds  that  you  must  ask  for  additional  money  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  particular  projects  to  which  you  now  refer? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I prepare  a budget 
every  year  which  I hope  is  in  line  with  that  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Sherley,  has  been  advocating  for  a good  many  years.  It  shows 
the  allotments  under  the  specific  items.  This  is  a specimen  page. 
At  Pittsburgh  Congress  appropriated  a half  million  dollars  for  a new 
building  and  then  gave  us  some  ground  by  exchange  with  the  city, 
property  worth  a half  million  dollars.  There  you  will  note  I have 
put  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  mining  experiment  station  at  Pitts- 
burgh, clerical,  $6,905;  then  I give  the  amount  for  labor,  the  amount 
for  traveling  expenses,  so  much  for  telegrams,  so  much  for  fuel,  etc., 
aggregating  $7,825.  These  are  section  numbers  that  you  see  here 
[indicating].  Then  computing,  drafting,  and  photography  at  Pitts- 
burgh, enumerated  under  clerical,  labor,  etc.  These  statements  show 
the  appropriation  and  how  it  is  allotted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  When  do  you  make  up  this  statement  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  These  allotments  were  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  as  of  July  1,  last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  your  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
mapped  out  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  in  full  detail,  because  the  war  work  has  taken 
a good  many  of  our  regular  employees  and  we  have  had  to  find  sub- 
stitutes for  many  of  them.  The  figures  in  pencil  show  the  allotments 
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and  the  figures  in  red  show  the  amount  expended  under  those  differ- 
ent items.  In  addition  to  that  the  allotments  are  made  up  in  this 
way — I have  turned  to  one  at  random — and  here  is  section  223, 
which  is  under  the  mine-accident  appropriation.  It  gives  the  name 
and  the  salary  of  the  man  and,  for  instance,  that  man’s  salary 
[indicating]  is  pro  rated  one-half  to  mine  accidents  and  one-half  to 
testing  fuels,  and  it  gives  the  name  of  the  employee  and  the  amount 
of  the  salary;  then  it  gives  the  specific  amount  set  aside  and  no 
man  can  change  that  amount  without  authority  from  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines;  no  man  could  transfer  any  money  from  the 
amount  set  aside  for  salaries  for  the  payment  of  any  of  these  other 
expenses,  or  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Howard.  That  is,  in  a smaller  sense,  the  exact  plan  that  Mr. 
Sherley  proposes  for  the  general  appropriations  of  the  country,  is  it 
not  ? 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF  MINING  ENGINEER. 

Mr.  Manning.  This  is,  and  the  larger  plan  which  I have  there 
[indicating]  would  meet  his  ideas.  In  this  appropriation  I ask  for 
an  assistant  chief  mining  engineer,  as  I have  stated,  at  $4,500, 
because  the  work  of  the  bureau  has  so  increased  that  it  is  essential 
to  have  an  assistant  to  the  chief  mining  engineer,  who  will  be  able  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  portions  of  the  work.  An  increase  is 
also  asked  for  the  explosives  section,  $8,080.  It  comprehends  a 
salary  of  $2,400  for  one  field  explosives  engineer  capable  of  investi- 
gating fires  and  explosions  which  have  occurred  and  to  study  the 
conditions  so  that  improvements  may  be  effected  which  will  prevent 
possible  explosions  or  fires  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  use  of 
explosives,  and  $400  is  asked  for  traveling  expenses.  I may  say 
here  that  some  of  the  testing  work  we  are  doing  now  is  done  for  the 
War  Department,  not  a great  amount  of  it,  but  every  once  in  a while 
they  send  over  some  new  explosive  which  they  want  us  to  test  out. 
There  is  a station  at  Pittsburgh  which  devotes  its  time  exclusively 
to  testing  explosives  for  industrial  purposes.  This  testing  work  for 
the  industries  is  not  made  free  of  charge,  but  the  bureau  charges  them 
a fee  and  that  money  goes  into  the  Treasury.  I am  sorry  I have  not 
the  figures  with  me  to  show  the  amount  turned  in  during  the  past 
few  years  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Howard.  Do  the  returns  from  that  testing  work  for  the  indus- 
tries reimburse  the  bureau  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  do  not  compensate  the  bureau  full}T. 

Mr.  Howard.  Have  you  any  general  idea  of  the  percentage  of 
compensation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I have  not,  because  certain  investigative  work  is 
carried  on  also;  in  other  words,  our  work  is  to  try  to  make  these 
explosives  safe  for  mining  purposes  and  we  do  not  consider  the 
investment  side  of  it;  we  are  looking  more  to  getting  safe  explosives. 
For  example,  if  a man  brings  an  explosive  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
that  fails  in  the  test,  we  are  able  to  tell  him  how  to  improve  it,  so  that 
the  test  serves  two  purposes.  It  helps  the  concern  that  submits  the 
explosive  for  test  and  it  helps  the  miners  so  far  as  their  lives  are 
concerned.  It  would  be  interesting  to  say  here  that  when  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  started  in  1910  there  was  very  little  of  what  is 
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called  permissible  explosives  used,  but  now  the  amount  is  running 
into  30,000,000  pounds  a year  of  permissible  explosives:  that  is, 
explosives  that  will  not  cause  an  explosion  of  gas  or  dust  in  a coal 
mine,  they  are  short-flame  explosives.  The  Government  is  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  as  to  whether  it  can  find  a substitute  for 
certain  of  these  explosives,  because  the  Government  wants  to  use 
glycerin  for  high  explosives.  There  is  an  increase  for  rescue  cars 
and  stations  other  than  the  new  cars  of  $14,530.  This  amount  will 
enable  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  carry  on  intensive  training  work  for 
12  months  in  the  year  instead  of  shutting  it  off  for  a few  months  in 
the  year  because  of  insufficient  funds. 

FATALITIES  THROUGH  MINE  EXPLOSIONS  AND  MINE  ACCIDENTS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  record  of  fatalities  through  mine  ex- 
plosions and  mine  accidents  in  1917  compared  with  the  prior  year, 
and  to  what  extent  is  your  work  reducing  these  accidents  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  accidents  for  1917  were  in  excess  of  those  for 
1916.  I will  insert  the  actual  number  for  you. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I would  like  a comparison  with  that  year  and  the 
prev  ious  }^ears. 

Mr.  Manning.  Very  well,  sir. 

Fatalities  at  coal  mines  for  the- years  ended  Dec.  31,  1916  and  1917. 


Cause. 

Number  killed. 

1916 

1917 

Underground: 

Falls  of  roof  or  face 

962 

1, 147 

Mine  cars  and  locomotives 

390 

482 

Gas  and  dust  explosions 

170 

199 

Explosives 

146 

111 

Electricity 

90 

79 

Miscellaneous  underground 

269 

361 

Total  underground 

2,027 

2,379 

Shaft: 

Total  shaft 

49 

52 

Surface: 

Haulage 

75 

114 

Machinery 

26 

51 

Miscellaneous 

49 

ICO 

Total  surface 

150 

265 

Grand  total 

2,226 

2,696 
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Coal-mine  disasters  in  1916  and  1917  in  which  5 or  more  men  were  killed. 


Date. 


1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1916 

1917 
1917 


Feb.  8 
Feb.  11 
Feb.  29 
Mar.  9 
Mar.  28 
Mar.  30 


Aug.  8 
Oct.  19 
Oct.  22 
Nov. 
Dec.  13 
Mar.  13 
Apr.  18 


1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 

1917 


Apr.  27 
June  2 


Aug. 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  15 
Dec.  17 


1917 


Dec.  20 


Name  of  mine. 

Location  of  mine. 

Nature  of  accident. 

Plvmouth,  Pa  . . 

Mine  explosion 

Ernest,  Pa 

do 

Kerapton,  W.  Va.-Md. 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

do 

Kimball,  W.  Va 

do 

Robindale 

Seward,  Pa 

do 

Woodward 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

do 

Jamison  No.  7 

Barrackville,  W.  Va 

do 

Roden  

Marvel,  Ala 

do 

Bessie  

Palos,  Ala 

do 

Fidelity  No.  9 

Henderson  No.  1 

Stone  City,  Kans 

do 

Hendersonville,  Pa 

do 

Lvnden  

Mason,  W.  Va 

Lightning  exploded  pow- 
der in  powder  house. 
Mine  explosion 

Hastings  

Hastings,  Colo 

Rend  No  2 

Herrin.  Ill 

do 

' West  Kentucky  No.  7 

Clay,  Kv 

do 

Old  Ben  No.  li 

Christopher,  111 

do 

Yukon  No.  1 

Bluefield,  W.  Va 

do 

Wilkeson 

Wilkeson,  Wash 

Inrush  of  water  and 

Nemo  

Harriman,  Tenn 

gravel . 

Mine  explosion 

Killed. 


7 

27 

16 


10 

18 

30 

20 

14 

5 

121 

9 

62 

17 

17 

6 

11 


Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  increased  number  of 
accidents  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  was  the  speeding  up  of  production  and  the  desire 
of  the  operators  to  get  as  much  coal  as  they  could  without  utilizing  the 
safety  precautions  they  should  have  used. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  past  that  one  cause  of 
accidents  was  the  fierce  competitive  conditions  under  which  coal  was 
mined,  which  left  so  little  margin  of  profit  that  the  operators  found 
it  difficult  to  adopt  the  best  methods  of  safety  and  still  make  a profit. 
Prices  have  been  considerably  increased  in  the  past  year,  but  they 
seem  also  to  have  been  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  accidents? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  number  of  accidents 
in  the  past  has  not  been  due  to  competitive  conditions.  Have  you 
an  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think  it  has  been  due  a good  deal  to  the  fact  that 
the  operators  and  the  miners  needed  education.  They  were  grad- 
ually getting  it,  and  gratifying  results  were  obtained,  until  the  be- 
ginning of  last  year,  when  they  began  to  speed  up  the  production  of 
coal  and  were  getting  such  enormous  prices  for  their  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  new  cars  and  new  stations  do  you  oper- 
ate under  this  item  of  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  None  of  the  new  cars,  because  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  specifically  for  the  seven  new  cars  which  were  author- 
ized. There  are  five  old  cars  operated  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  had  any  cooperation  from  other  depart- 
ments or  bureaus  of  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  expen- 
ditures under  this  head  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  bureau  cooperates  with  the  different  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  I mean  is,  have  the  allotments  that  have 
been  given  to  you  and  the  sums  that  have  been  advanced  by  other 
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bureaus  and  departments  been  utilized  under  this  head  of  expendi- 
ture ? 

You  have  had  the  usual  cooperation  with  the  States  and  operators  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  MINERAL  FUELS,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  for  investigation  of  mineral  fuels 
and  unfinished  mineral  products  belonging  to  or  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  etc.,  for  which  you  ask  $135,000,  that  being  the  amount 
of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Manning.  No  increase  is  asked  for  under  this  item.  This  is 
simply  to  carry  on  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing  in  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  for  a good  many  years. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  that  it  is  necessary  to  carry  on  that  work 
now? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  I think  it  is  a very  important  piece  of 
work  that  the  bureau  is  doing,  quite  largely  for  the  Government  now 
in  connection  with  efforts  in  the  matter  of  fuel  conservation  and 
utilization,  the  various  uses  of  fuel,  and  inspecting  and  analyzing 
coal  for  the  Government. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
in  the  discussion  of  his  estimates  developed  the  fact  that  a consid- 
erable portion  of  his  estimates  under  the  various  heads,  which  have 
been  utilized  in  the  past  largely  for  scientific  research  and  investiga- 
tion, have  in  the  last  year  been  diverted  more  to  economic  and  prac- 
tical work,  coming  more  nearly  into  your  jurisdiction,  such  as  actual 
prospecting,  the  investigation  of  reported  deposits,  inquiries  as  to  the 
location  of  minerals,  and  general  mineral  surveys  and  examinations. 
Now,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  has  there  been  a duplication  along  those 
lines  between  your  bureau  and  the  Geological  Survey;  and,  if  there 
has  been  no  duplication,  have  you  actually  worked  in  cooperation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  have  wmrked  in  very  hearty  cooperation  with 
the  Geological  Survey.  There  is  a line  of  demarcation  that  is  very 
well  defined  between  the  Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  there  has  been  no  duplication  of  effort,  so  far  as  I know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  line  of  demarcation  to  which  you  refer,  and 
which  is  reasonably  clear  and  definite  under  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
appropriations  by  the  Geological  Survey,  did  not  appear  to  be  so  clear 
and  definite  in  view  of  the  larger  economic  and  practical  use  that  has 
been  made  of  their  appropriations  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  give  you  a concrete  case  which  I think  will 
explain  the  situation  better  than  I can  in  any  other  w ay : The  Shipping 
Board  and  the  War  Trade  Board  and  some  30  other  agencies  here  in 
Washington  have  been  working  on  the  subject  of  minerals  for  military 
uses,  more  in  the  way  of  embargoes,  and  in  connection  with  the 
shipping  and  the  matter  of  prices.  We  are  now  confronted  with  a 
situation  in  which  the  Shipping  Board  has  threatened  the  taking  off 
of  a number  of  the  ships  that  are  bringing  Brazilian  manganese  to 
this  country.  So  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  authorized,  or,  rather, 
he  approved  a recommendation  of  mine,  joined  in  by  the  Director  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  that  we  try  to  find  manganese  closer  to  the 
United  States  than  Brazil,  inasmuch  as  we  did  not  have  a sufficient 
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quantity  here,  and  which  would  involve  a shorter  haul.  The  Director 
of  the  Geological  Survey  detailed  a geologist  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
detailed  a mining  engineer  to  start  to  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  and  Cuba  to 
look  into  some  well-known  deposits  there,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting 
whether,  if  the  ships  were  taken  off  the  trade  with  Brazil  in  manganese, 
a supply  could  be  obtained  from  some  near-by  point. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  was  the  result  of  that  investigation? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  men  are  on  their  way  back  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  what  their  report  is,  you  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  sure  you  are  not  duplicating  the  work  of 
the  Geological  Survey? 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  say  that  so  far  as  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  duplication. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  gone  more  into 
the  practical  work,  which  I think  is  entirely  proper  under  the  circum- 
stances. But,  without  intending  any  criticism  for  any  one,  the  query 
is  whether,  in  view  of  the  shifting  of  the  classes  of  work,  which  seems 
to  be  necessary  under  the  war  condition,  the  two  bureaus  are  dupli- 
cating work. 

Mr.  Manning.  We  are  not  duplicating,  but  we  are  cooperating  with 
each  other.  I will  give  you  another  instance  of  where  we  are  co- 
operating together:  The  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  detailed 
a geologist  a few  days  ago  and  I detailed  a mining  engineer  to  go  to 
Florida  and  make  a report  on  some  deposits  down  there  that  the  War 
Department  wanted  to  use.  The  Geological  Survey  is  handling  the 
geological  features  of  it,  while  the  Bureau  of  Mines  is  handling  the 
practical  or  economic  side  of  mining.  We  are  cooperating  in  a very 
friendly  way. 

MIXING,  PREPARATION,  ETC.,  OF  ORES  AND  OTHER  MINERALS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  for  inquiries  and  scientific  and 
technologic  investigations  concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  treat- 
ment, and  utilization  of  ores,  and  other  mineral  substances,  etc. 
Your  estimate  is  $200,000  and  the  current  appropriation  is  $100,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  That  estimate  was  submitted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  about  the  first  of  last  September,  and  since  that  time 
Congress  in  the  deficiency  bill  recently  appropriated  $150,000  for  war 
minerals  investigations.  This  $100,000  is  additional  to  the  $150,000 
already  appropriated,  making  $250,000  to  carry  on  the  work.  Here 
[indicating]  is  a map  that  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  at,  which 
shows  the  minerals  and  the  areas  that  they  cover.  The  Government 
needs  these  minerals  for  war  purposes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  had  a regular  appropriation  of  $100,000  and 
you  had  an  additional  appropriation  of  $150,000  in  the  deficiency 
bill.  Now,  how  much  of  that  do  you  expect  to  spend  by  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  appropriation  of  $1£ 0,000  was  made  available 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1919. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  it  do  you  expect  to  spend  by  July  1 ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Of  the  $150,000? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Manning.  I can  not  tell,  because  an  organization  must  be 
created.  It  is  difficult  to  get  men  at  the  regular  salaries  that  the 
Government  is  pa}dng  now.  The  bureau  is  getting  some  of  the 
highest-priced  men  in  the  country  who  are  giving  their  services 
gratuitously  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  addition  to  that  amount,  you  want  $200,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  $100,000  additional  to  what  was  appropriated 
for  prewar  conditions.  This  amount  will  be  devoted  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  minerals  looking  to  the  production  of  minerals  that 
are  useful  for  war  purposes.  I would  like  to  say  here  that  the 
chairman  oi  the  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  reported  unani- 
mously from  his  committee  a few  days  ago  a bill  appropriating 
$50,000,000.  Representatives  from  the  Shipping  Board,  the  War 
Trade  Board,  and  other  Government  agencies,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  others,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  urged  that 
this  action  of  appropriating  this  $50,000,000  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately, because  of  the  dire  need  for  certain  ot  those  minerals. 

In  connection  with  this  item,  I submit  the  following  statement  : 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION  OF  $100,000  FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  OF 
MINERALS  USEFUL  IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  MUNITIONS. 

Obviously  the  United  States  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  independent  of  all  out- 
side sources  for  the  materials  necessary  in  making  arms,  munitions,  and  defensive 
armament.  In  the  various  bills,  however,  that  have  been  presented  to  Congress  for 
the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  nitrates,  etc.,  the  minor  facts,  although  none  the  less 
important,  appear  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 

Nickel  is  essential  for  armor  plate;  manganese  and  ferromanganese  are  essential  for 
all  steel  production ; chromium  and  nickel  are  required  for  the  highest  quality  of  lin- 
ings for  our  cannon;  without  magnesium  the  star  shells  so  important  in  night  attacks 
are  impossible,  and  this  metal  also  is  required  in  aeroplane  and  light  aluminum  struc- 
tures; tungsten,  vanadium,  and  chromium  are  all  three  absolutely  necessary  in  modern 
tool  steel  which  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  that  five  men  did  10  years  ago;  spe- 
cially hardened  lead  is  needed  for  bullets  for  small  arms  or  shrapnel ; mercury  in  the 
form  of  mercury  fulminate  is  essential  for  caps  and  primers ; sulphur  and  purite  are  the 
basic  source  of  the  sulphuric  acid  required  in  making  all  high  explosives;  our  country 
is  at  the  present  time  sadly  deficient  in  these  metals — almost  as  deficient  as  it  is  in 
nitrates — but  these  all-important  facts  have  not  been  impressed  upon  Congress. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  these  metals  is  now  imported,  although  all  of  them  occur 
within  our  borders  and  probably  in  sufficient  quantities  for  use  under  stress.  Much  of 
the  supply,  however,  is  in  low-grade  ore  and  in  scattered  deposits  of  which  we  know 
altogether  too  little. 

So  long  as  any  of  these  essentials  must  be  obtained  from  foreign  sources,  the  United 
States  will  be  to  that  extent  dependent.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Government 
should  be  able  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war;  these  munitions  must  be  of  the 
highest  grade.  Any  inferiority  in  this  respect  must  be  compensated  by  increasing 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  success,  and  the  number  of  men  killed  at  the  front. 
Similarly  the  armor  of  our  vessels  must  equal  or  excel  both  in  weight  and  quality  the 
armor  of  the  vessels  they  may  engage ; our  cannon  must  equal  in  size  and  range  those 
of  the  enemy,  and  must  be  of  as  good  or  better  steel  in  order  that  they  may  not  fail 
when  most  needed.  It  is  not  enough  to  accumulate  a supply  of  ammunition  equal  to, 
or  greater  than,  that  of  the  enemy;  it  must  also  equal  or  surpass  the  enemy  ammuni- 
tion in  efficiency.  Important  as  are  the  size  of  our  armies  the  military  training  and 
genius  of  our  officers  and  the  efficiency  of  our  military  and  naval  organizations,  yet 
we  find  the  United  States  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  material  which  she 
furnishes  to  her  forces. 

A plant  for  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate  is  being  erected.  The  United  States 
has  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore,  and  of  coal  with  which  to  smelt  it.  So  far  as  the 
supply  of  iron  is  concerned,  our  Government  need  not  look  outside  its  boundaries; 
but  the  all-important  facts  are  that  armor  plate  to  resist  the  great  projectiles  from 
the  high-power  guns  of  to-day  must  be  made  from  alloy  steels,  and  that  we  do  not 
produce  nearly  enough  of  the  nickel,  manganese,  or  chromium  required. 
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Moreover,  efficiency  in  the  manufacture  of  armor,  artillery,  and  shells  requires 
proper  machinery  and  tools.  Five  men  working  with  the  old  carbon  steel  tools  can 
do  no  more  in  one  day  that  one  man  working  with  modern  high-speed  tools  made  of 
.steel  alloyed  with  tungsten,  chromium,  and  vanadium.  Yet  the  manufacture  of 
these  high-speed  tool  steels  in  the  United  States  depends  absolutely  on  finding  a 
supply  of  rarer  metals  or  of  substitutes  therefor.  Some  of  these  metals  are  produced 
in  this  country  under  most  wasteful  milling  and  manufacturing  conditions:  others 
are  imported  from  foreign  countries,  although  they  can  doubtless  be  obtained  from 
ores  in  the  United  States  through  investigation  and  experiment. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  point  out  the  many  reasons  for  the  urgent  need  of  inves- 
tigation into  the  mining,  treatment,  and  technology  of  these  rare  but  essential  metals, 
of  to  show  what  opportunities  there  are  for  the  United  States  to  discover  methods 
of  utilization  that  might  give  this  country  a great  advantage  over  any  enemy. 

An  important  fact  that  deserves  mention  is  that  the  value  of  investigations  of  these 
minerals  would  not  be  confined  to  war  time  or  to  military  uses.  For  example,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  development  of  tungsten  filaments  for  electric  lamps  has  affected 
a saving  in  the  United  States  of  $240,000,000  a year.  Doubtless  the  saving  in  machine 
and  other  metal-cutting  shops  through  the  development  of  high-speed  steels  has  been 
much  larger.  Great  as  are  these  results,  yet  it  seems  likely  that  the  development  of 
methods  of  utilizing  these  metals  has  only  just  begun.  There  is  no  mineral  among 
those  listed  but  has  some  important  use  in  the  industries  of  peace.  Prices  for  some 
of  them  have  increased  100  to  1,000  per  cent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  already  lias  laboratories  and  a part  of  a basic  equipment  for 
these  investigations  and  is  engaged  upon  them  to  the  full  extent  that  present  limited 
appropriations  will  allow. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  to  what  extent  have  inquiries  under 
this  head  been  carried  on  and  paid  for  in  cooperation  with  the  War 
Department,  and  under  their  appropriations  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  stated  for  the  record  the  total 
amount  of  allotments  that  have  been  made  to  you  for  your  work  by 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  total  amount  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has 
had  to  date  is  $6, 175,270,  of  which  allotments  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  have  to  date  contributed  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
special  investigations  the  sum  of  $4,712,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  spend  all  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  This  amount  of  $4,712,000 
represents  four  items,  special  investigations  not  heretofore  under- 
taken by  the  bureau. 

FOR  INQUIRIES  AND  INVESTIGATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MINING, 

PREPARATION,  TREATMENT,  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  PETROLEUM  AND 

NATURAL  GAS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  inquiries  and  investigations 
concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and  utilization  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,”  and  you  are  asking  $135,000,  which  is 
an  increase  of  $35,000  over  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  justification  for 
that  increase  was  explained  a few  moments  ago  in  connection  with 
my  confidential  statement  in  connection  with  the  balloon  gases. 
Under  this  appropriation  of  $100,000  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been 
carrying  on  investigations  into  the  processes  and  utilization  of  fuel 
oil  on  an  economic  basis.  This  appropriation  of  $35,000  is  to  enable 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  get  statistics  of  the  petroleum  refinery  sta- 
tistics, which  no  other  agency  has  been  collecting  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  referred  to  the  statistics  of  petroleum 
which  you  desire  to  secure.  In  the  discussion  of  the  items  under  the 
Geological  Survey  the  question  of  statistics  came  up  and  it  was  gone 
into  at  some  length  and  we  were  assured  by  the  director  that  in  the 
matter  of  statistics,  so  far  at  least  as  they  relate  to  production,  the 
other  bureaus  were  now  recognizing  the  primacy,  if  that  is  the 
proper  word,  of  the  Geological  Survey  as  the  statistical  bureau  in 
connection  with  matters  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  Geological  Survey  obtains  statistics  of  the 
production  of  the  crude  oil  that  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  kind  of  statistics  have  you  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  statistics  of  the  refineries.  The  amount  of 
gasoline  that  is  being  refined  and  how  much  crude  oil  is  being  used 
under  the  boilers,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  would  not  be  a line  of  statistics  to  be  con- 
tinued regularly;  that  is  a special  study? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think  it  ought  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  it  is  going  to  be  taken  up  as  a continuous  work 
should  it  not  be  made  a part  of  the  survey’s  statistical  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I should  say  no,  for  it  is  a function  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  they  furnish  you  with  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No;  because  the  Bureau  of  Mines  investigates  the 
processes,  a technological  problem,  and  I feel  that  a man  trained  in 
refining  methods  is  better  qualified  to  get  these  statistics  than  a 
geologist  would  be.  As  a matter  of  fact,  when  this  question  came 
up  a year  or  more  ago,  I had  a conference  with  the  Director  of  the 
Survey.  I knew  that  survey  had  not  been  gathering  these  statistics; 
no  appropriation  was  available  for  this  purpose,  so  I ask  for  an 
appropriation  to  secure  these  statistics.  All  the  other  agencies  here 
in  Washington  interested  in  petroleum  will  get  this  information  from 
the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  Director  of  the  Survey  assured  us  that  all  the 
bureaus  were  coming  to  his  bureau  for  the  statistics  of  production  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  keeping  out  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Absolutely;  we  do  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  statistics  which  you  seek  are  the  statistics  of 
refining  and  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  The  bureau  furnishes  all  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington  that  are  interested  in  these  statistics  with 
copies  of  them  monthly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  line  of  investigation  have  you  been  following 
in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  In  petroleum  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Manning.  We  have  been  studying  the  methods  of  conserving 
oil  underground,  both  petroleum  and  natural  gas.  As  you  will  recall, 
in  previous  hearings  before  this  committee  I have  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  been  instrumental  in  having  the 
gas  wells  shut  off  by  the  mud-laden  process.  It  was  a matter  of 
education,  sending  engineers  down  to  the  Oklahoma  field  to  show  the 
operators  how  to  case  the  gas  off  without  its  going  to  waste.  I 
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think  that  entire  appropriation  has  been  more  than  justified  several 
times  over  by  the  conservation  that  the  bureau  has  been  able  to 
accomplish  in  cooperation  with  the  operators  in  saving  natural  gas, 
the  most  valuable  fuel  we  have,  which,  if  it  is  wasted  or  escapes  into 
the  air,  is  gone  forever.  A study  has  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
water  on  the  oil.  An  important  investigation  during  the  past  year 
has  been  under  way  as  to  the  different  types  of  gasoline  being  used 
for  aviation  purposes  in  order  to  prepare  the  specifications  for  the 
Signal  Corps,  for  the  best  gasoline  than  can  be  used  for  aeroplane 
purposes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  investigated  to  any  considerable  extent 
the  shale  deposits  in  the  various  Western  States  as  a possible  source 
of  increasing  the  supply  of  oil  and  gasoline  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  now  investigating  through 
cooperation  with  the  British  Government  several  tons  of  shales  from 
the  Northwestern  States.  The  process  that  the  British  Government 
has  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  is  the  Del  Monte  process.  The 
bureau  has  not  so  far  wanted  to  go  on  record  as  saying  which  is  the 
best  process  to  treat  oil  shale.  When  the  present  supply  of  oil  is 
exhausted,  oil  from  these  shales  is  the  only  source  of  supply  that  we 
can  get  any  of  the  petroleum  products  from. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  in  a position  at  this  time  to  give  any 
expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  possible  economic  develop- 
ment under  present  conditions  and  present  prices  ? 

Mi.  Manning.  No.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  has  offered  to 
cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  putting  up  a plant,  as  soon  as 
we  can  develop  a process  to  treat  the  large  quantity  of  the  low  grade 
coal  on  the  dumps  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing 
fine  coal,  such  as  has  been  thrown  away,  to  obtain  lubricating  oil, 
and  other  by-products.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  is  coop- 
erating with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  erection  of  a plant  in  Cali- 
fornia to  develop  the  oil  shales  in  that  State.  It  is  probable  that  we 
will  put  up  a plant  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  view  of  the  very  early  threatened  shortage  of  oil 
and  gasoline,  and  further,  in  view  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  oil 
and  gasoline  contained  in  the  known  deposits  of  shale  of  the  various 
States,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  Utah  would  it  not  be  wise  to  use  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  whatever  is  necessary  out  of  this  appro- 
priation to  make  a very  thorough  study  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  buieau  is  studying  this  problem  as  intensively 
as  it  can  with  the  limited  funds  at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I understand  that  there  are  several  people  now 
actually  at  work  trving  out  different  processes  ? 

Mr.  Man  ning.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Would  you  be  justified  in  giving  aid  to  that  sort  of 
development  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  this. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  shales  can  be  economically 
developed  as  a source  of  oil  it  is  tremendously  important  that  we 
shall  begin  that  development  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Manning.  This  is  being  done  just  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  It  is 
an  important  investigation  that  the  appropriation  is  asked  for. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  may  I submit  for  the  record  a justification  for  the 
increase  of  $35,000  in  the  appropriation  for  petroleum  and  natural 
gas? 

Mi.  Byrnes.  Certainly. 

(The  justification  submitted  by  Mr.  Manning  follows:) 

JUSTIFICATION  FOR  THE  INCREASE  OF  $35,009  IN  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  PETROLEUM 
AND  NATURAL  GAS,  1919. 

Accurate  knowledge  of  the  amounts  of  refined  petroleum  products  being  produced 
and  on  hand  are  now  absolutely  necessary  for  the  effective  conduct  of  the  war.  Hence 
it  is  desired  to  extend  the  work  of  the  petroleum  division  begun  during  this  fiscal 
year  in  the  collection  of  petroleum  refinery  statistics.  At  present  only  one  man  is 
employed  in  this  work,  but  the  results  obtained  since  July  1 have  provided  the  only 
authentic  statistics  that  afford  the  Government  and  the  petroleum  industry  trust- 
worthy information  on  the  actual  amounts  of  refined  petroleum  products  produced 
and  in  storage. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  collect  these  statistics  almost  entirely  by  correspondence 
with  the  refineries.  This  entails  much  labor  and  the  statistics  are  often  not  forth- 
coming until  several  weeks  after  the  request  has  been  sent.  To  overcome  this  obvious 
drawback,  petroleum  economists  should  be  employed  to  travel  through  the  fields  and 
and  collect  in  person  the  statistics  that  now  take  so  long  to  obtain  through  corre- 
spondence. 

Cooperative  work  with  State  governments  in  the  inspection  and  drilling  of  pro- 
ducing wells  on  oil  properties,  with  a view  to  preventing  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  during 
the  last  fiscal  year,  has  been  considerably  extended,  but  several  States  have  not 
been  covered  yet  and  it  is  believed  that  the  employment  of  one  more  practical  man 
thoroughly  versed  in  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  will  be  repaid  many  times  by  the  value 
of  the  results  achieved.  At  present  this  work  is  being  done  in  California,  Wyoming. 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Louisiana,  and  Illinois,  although  no  continuous  effort  has  been 
put  forth  in  the  last-named  State.  The  method  pursued  is  simply  to  have  the  man 
employed  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  conjunction  with  the  State  officials  in  drill- 
ing oil  and  gas  wells.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  saved  the  people  of  the  country 
by  the  conservation  methods  advocated  by  these  men  and  by  the  close  inspection  of 
producing  and  of  drilling  wells  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  to  be  used  in  the  different 
oil  and  gas  districts. 

At  present,  when  more  efficient  utilization  of  our  resources  has  become  imperative, 
especial  effort  should  be  made,  not  only  to  prevent  waste  of  oil  and  gas,  but  to  insure 
maximum  efficiency  of  oil  and  gas  and  products.  For  this  reason  the  employment 
of  more  assistance  is  necessary  in  investigating  refinery  methods  and  practices. 

Fuel  oil  has  been  adopted  to  a large  extent  by  the  Navy  and  it  is  being  used  more 
and  more  by  the  merchant  marine,  the  industries,  railroads,  etc.  The  railroads 
alone,  it  is  estimated,  will  consume  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918,  nearly 
50,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil.  Part  of  this,  of  course,  is  unrefined  crude  oil.  Gasoline 
is  the  most  important  product  of  crude  petroleum  and  better  methods  of  utilizing  it 
are  being  studied.  More  efficient  use  of  all  our  products  of  petroleum  is  necessary, 
but  considerable  study  is  needed  before  proper  recommendations  can  be  made. 
Heretofore  this  work  has  been  carried  on  principally  by  the  chemists  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  but  in  order  to  put  this  work  on  a firmer  footing  the  employment  of  a fuel- 
testing  engineer  is  recommended  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Some  fuel  testing  is 
now  being  done  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  find 
a more  efficient  aviation  fuel.  This  work  is  being  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
War  Department  by  the  chemists  of  the  bureau  and  fuel  testing  is  an  important  part 
of  it,  as  the  efficiency  of  a fuel  must  be  determined  before  the  fuel  can  be  recommended 
for  airplane  motors. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  continually  looking  forward  to  our  future  supply  of  crude 
oil,  for  upon  it  hundreds  of  industries  and,  in  fact,  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war  depend.  It  happens  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  petroleum  originally  avail- 
able in  this  country  has  already  been  used,  yet  we  are  confronting  the  problem  of 
supplying  our  European  allies  with  large  quantities  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  and  of  meeting  the"  rapidly  increasing  consumption  in  this  country.  Evi- 
dently because  of  the  great  importance  of  petroleum  in  the  present  war,  there  can 
be  little  question  as  to  which  side  will  be  defeated  if  our  petroleum  supply  is  not 
maintained.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  allies  control  approximately  96  per  cent 
of  the  world’s  production  of  petroleum,  whereas  the  central  powers  control  only  4 
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per  cent.  One  would  think  that  the  allies  had  much  the  better  of  the  bargain,  but 
this  is  not  true  because  serious  transportation  difficulties  confront  this  country  and 
the  allies  in  furnishing  the  battle  fronts  with  the  necessary  products  of  petroleum. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  battle  fronts  of  the  central  powers  are  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  oil  fields. 

In  looking  ahead  for  this  necessary  supply  of  petroluem  the  bureau  is  making 
tests  of  the  most  efficient  methods  of  handling  the  tremendous  resources  of  the  West. 
Undoubtedly  the  shale-oil  industry  is  to  be  the  next  great  source  of  crude  oil.  At 
the  present  rate  of  consumption,  all  of  the  oil  remaining  in  our  oil  fields,  including 
those  on  the  public  domain,  is  barely  enough  oil  to  last  us  30  years.  Consumption 
is  increasing  at  a tremendous  rate,  the  needs  of  the  war  must  be  met,  hence  the  date 
when  oil  will  be  distilled  from  shale  in  commercial  cpiantities  grows  nearer  and  nearer. 
For  the  purpose  of  continuing  and  extending  investigations  of  oil  shale,  it  is  desired 
to  employ  additional  chemical  engineers  to  make  tests  to  ascertain  the  most  efficient 
method  of  obtaining  oil  from  the  shale  and  to  study  the  properties  and  uses  of  the 
products  obtained. 

Moreover,  on  account  of  the  installation  of  numerous  shale  plants  the  bureau  is 
being  called  on  for  practical  assistance  in  selecting  the  proper  type  of  plant  and  in 
starting  the  operation  of  these  plants.  For  this  purpose  it  is  desired  to  employ 
technical  engineers  to  study  methods  of  mining  and  milling  the  shale.  Thus  the 
bureau  will  be  able  to  give  maximum  benefit  to  the  shale  industry,  not  only  in 
chemical  matters  but  in  the  actual  erection  of  shale  plants. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  the  layman,  much  laboratory  research  work  should  be 
undertaken  immediately  to  study  thoroughly  all  the  different  conditions  affecting  the 
most  economic  methods  of  distiliing  oil  from  each  type  of  oil  shale.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  conditions  are  size  of  grinding,  temperature,  rate  and  duration  of  heating, 
the  admission  of  steam  and  of  inert  gases  in  the  retorts,  the  effect  of  distillation  under 
pressure,  and  of  catalytic  agents.  Such  a laboratory  investigation  will  necessarily 
involve  working  out  methods  for  analyzing  and  separating  the  various  products  of 
commercial  value.  It  will  require  considerable  special  apparatus,  as  well  as  the 
services  of  an  instrument  maker,  several  chemists,  and  laboratory  aids.  Laboratory 
investigation  of  this  nature  is  particularly  the  function  of  a Government  bureau,  as 
they  will  furnish  necessary  data  that  will  not  be  supplied  by  any  other  agency. 


Friday,  April  19,  1918. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  IN  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  next  item  is  on  page  403,  covering  personal 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  the  same  phraseology  in  the  current  act, 
except  for  the  word  “for”  in  the  fifth  line  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  item  covers  the  employment  of  personnel 
services  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  provision  was  put  in  to  take  care  of  certain 
employees  necessary  to  be  here  in  Washington.  It  provides  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  investigations  as  to  the  causes 
of  mine  explosions,  for  inquiries  and  scientific  technologic  investiga- 
tions concerning  the  mining,  preparation,  etc.,  of  ores,  for  inquiries 
and  investigations  concering  the  mining,  preparation,  treatment,  and 
utilization  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  not  exceeding  30  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  for  the  investigation  of  mineral  fuels  and 
unfinished  mineral  products  may  be  used  for  personal  services  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  only  change  is  the  elimination  of  the  word 
“for”  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  item. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  substitute  the  word  “of”  for  the  word  “for”  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  is  no  other  change  in  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 
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DETAIL  OF  MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  paragraph  provides  for  the  detail  of  medical 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  for  cooperative  health,  safety, 
or  sanitation  work  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  etc. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  only  suggested  change  is  the  addition  of  the 
language  “or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,”  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
lines  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  change  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  So  as  to  make  it  permanent  legislation  and  not 
put  the  same  language  in  the  bill  each  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  long  as  it  is  in  the  act  each  year,  of  course  it  is 
entirely  satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes  sir;  it  is  simply  a suggestion. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICES  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES  IN  CON- 
NECTION WITH  ESTABLISHMENT,  MAINTENANCE,  AND  OPERATION 

OF  MINING  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  the  employment  of  personal 
services  and  all  other  expenses  in  connection  with  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  mining  experiment  stations,  author- 
ized by  the  act  approved  March  3,  1915,  $225,000.”  The  current 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $150,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  an  increase  asked  for  of  $75,000 
which  is  needed  for  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  operation 
of  three  new  mining  experiment  stations  proposed  to  be  established 
in  the  fiscal  year  1919  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  March  3,  1915.  Congress  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  10  stations,  6 of  which  have  been  located  and  4 more  are 
in  contemplation.  This  provides  for  the  establishment  of  3 this  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  are  the  proposed  new  stations  to  be  located  ? 

Mi . Manning.  I have  not  anticipated  the  appropriation  by  locat- 
ing them,  but  am  waiting  until  Congress  makes  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  mining  experiment  stations  have  you 
now  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think  I gave  the  number  of  those  stations  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a station  at  Pittsburgh? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  your  principal  station,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  the  principal  coal  station  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  carry  on  much  other  work  there  besides 
coal  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Practically  all  of  the  work  is  confined  to  coal  and  oil. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  a safety  station  or  rescue  station.  It  is  a 
permanent  station. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  not  a mining  experiment  station  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  it  is  a mine  rescue  station. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  McAlester,  Okla. 
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Mr.  Manning.  That  is  also  a mine  rescue  station;  the  building  was 
donated  by  the  miners  and  operators  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  carry  on  no  work  there  except  mine  rescue 
work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  Urbana,  111. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  work  of  that  station  so  far  has  been  confined 
to  investigations  into  the  coal-mining  industry. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  Ironwood,  Mich. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  a mine  safety  station,  but  a mining  exper- 
iment station  was  established  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  last  year  for  the 
treatment  of  low-grade  ores  in  Minnesota  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  Denver  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  At  Golden,  Colo.;  that  is  a rare-metals  station, 
where  we  investigate  such  substances  as  tungsten,  radium,  etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  a station  at  Butte  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  a mine  rescue  car. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  devoted  entirely  to  mine  rescue  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  headquarters  for  one  of  the  new  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  a station  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  station  was  established  there  to  cooperate  with 
the  University  of  California  in  investigations  of  gold,  silver,  mercury, 
etc. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  also  have  a station  at  Seattle.  What  are  your 
operations  there  ? 

Air.  Manning.  The  station  at  Seattle  was  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  care  of  the  problems  relating  both  to  coal  and  metals  in 
the  Northwestern  States  and  the  problems  that  come  from  south- 
eastern Alaska.  The  function  of  this  station  is  to  investigate  and 
study  the  methods  used  in  mining  coal  and  preparing  it  for  market. 
The  bureau  is  planning  a coal-washing  laboratory  especially  suited 
to  studying  methods  of  beneficiating  coals  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  of  Alaska  and  planning  a laboratory  for  studying  the  best 
methods  of  burning  the  washed  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  These  are  all  of  your  stations,  as  distinguished 
from  your  mine  rescue  and  car  stations,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  are  as  follows: 

MINE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Manning.  Two  years  ago  a station  was  located  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska,  and  a mining  engineer  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
work  there.  As  you  know,  Fairbanks  is  in  a remote  part  of  Alaska. 
I believe  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  ought  to  be  the  pioneer  in  Alaska 
in  this  investigational  work,  and  should  assist  in  the  development, 
treatment,  and  study  of  the  minerals  and  lignites  in  that  field. 
They  have  a very  acute  situation  there,  so  far  as  coal  is  concerned  for 
the  northern  part  of  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  an  investigation  is  now 
under  way  to  see  if  the  lignite  coal  from  the  Nenana  coal  fields  can  be 
made  available  for  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  been  interested  in  what  was  said  about  the 
lignites  in  the  Nenana  field,  because  I have  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the}7  were  similar  to  the  better  class  of  lignites  of  the 
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Northwest,  and  that,  therefore,  they  could  be  utilized  in  their  natural 
state.  I have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  suggestions  recently 
made  that  lignite  must  be  treated  before  it  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Manning.  An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  Mr.  Dar- 
ling, who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  experts  on  lignites  in  the 
country,  will  make  a study  of  the  Nenana  coal  to  see  if  it  can  he 
burned  under  normal  conditions,  or  whether  it  must  be  treated. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a lower  grade  lignite  than  the  lignite  now 
being  mined  in  northern  Wyoming,  in  the  Sheridan  field  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  a different  type  of  coal.  It  compares  more 
with  the  lignites  of  North  Dakota  and  Texas. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  a much  lower  grade  of  lignite  than  the  lignites 
that  are  used  up  there  in  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  into  the  record  a 
typical  analysis  of  that  Nenana-field  coal? 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  do  so. 

Typical  analysis  of  Nenana  lignite — Average  of  17  analyses  by  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Per  cent. 


Moisture 26.  49 

Volatile  matter 34.  68 

Fixed  carbon 29.  39 

Ash 9.  44 


100.  00 

Sulphur 20 

Heating  value,  B.  t.  u 7,  077 


Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Director,  have  you  a distinctive  oil  and  gas 
station  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  A station  has  been  established  principally  for  oil 
and  gas  investigations  at  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  through  a cooperative 
arrangement,  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bartlesville,  which  donated  150,000  with 
which  to  buy  ground,  deed  it  to  the  Government,  erect  a building 
on  it,  and  put  in  certain  equipment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  have,  in  fact,  no  additional  station,  or 
do  you  have  that  station  in  addition  to  tne  stations  that  you  have 
referred  to  ? 

Mi.  Manning.  I have  not  enumerated  all  of  them.  ' Stations  are 
established  with  specific  problems  in  view — an  oil  and  gas  station 
in  Oklahoma;  a station  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  for  the  examination  of 
copper  ores,  etc.;  one  at  Berkley  is  for  the  examination  of  gold, 
silver,  and  mercury,  and  so  forth;  the  one  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
is  investigating  the  treatment  of  low-grade  and  complex  ore-carrying 
lead,  zinc,  or  copper,  with  or  without  gold  and  silver;  the  station  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  is  to  investigate  clays  and  clay  products. 

NEW  STATIONS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  new  stations  are  you  still  authorized 
to  establish  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Four.  An  appropriation  is  desired  this  year  for 
three  of  those  authorized  by  Congress,  and  I will  ask  for  the  remain- 
ing one  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  the  location  or  establishment  of 
any  or  all  of  these  stations  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  just  as  important  to  create  these  new  stations 
as  to  take  care  of  the  stations  that  have  been  created  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  We  are  working 
under  war  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I should  say  that  it  is  more  important  to  locate 
them  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  because  these  minerals  we 
want  to  investigate  are  wanted  for  war  purposes,  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  war  munitions.  Every  station  we  have  is  engaged  on  some 
problem  directly  connected  with  the  war.  These  minerals  are  needed 
by  the  Government  for  munitions.  In  addition  to  that,  of  course, 
we  are  trying  to  do  something  for  the  industries.  While  the  work 
is  primarily  now  for  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  something 
should  be  done  for  industrial  development  also. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  that  you  ask  for  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  stations,  and  how  much  is  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  new  stations  ? 

Air.  Manning.  The  total  amount  asked  for  is  $225,000,  and 
$75,000  of  that  amount  is  for  the  three  new  stations.  The  balance  is 
for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  old  stations.  These  stations 
have  been  located  in  connection  with  State  institutions,  which  institu- 
tions furnish  the  buildings,  heat,  light,  power,  and  some  equipment, 
and  the  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  usually  made 
on  the  fifty-fifty  basis. 

REMOVAL  OF  PITTSBURGH  STATION CONSTRUCTION  OF  A GARAGE  FOR 

MINE  RESCUE  TRUCKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  on  page  406,  relative  to  the  dis- 
mantling and  removal  of  the  plant  of  the  Pittsburgh  mining  experi- 
ment station,  etc.  Your  estimate  is  $12,500. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  language  to  be  omitted  from  that  item  is  in 
parentheses,  as  I understand  it? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manning.  I ask  that  you  insert  the  words  “and  including 
construction  of  a garage  for  mine  rescue  trucks.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  want  the  language  to  remain  as  it  is  in  the  bill, 
with  the  language  in  parenthesis  omitted  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  want  the  unexpended  balance  reappro- 
priated ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph reading,  “together  wuth  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  ap- 
propriation made  for  such  dismantling  and  removal  for  the  fiscal 
years  1916  and  1917.” 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  that  unexpended  balance  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I have  not  those  figures  as  of  this  date  with  me.  I 
can  not  estimate  the  balance  which  may  be  unexpended  June  30. 
The  building  has  not  been  finished.  The  delays  have  been  due  to 
the  Treasury  Department  not  having  the  buildings  completed  on 
contract  time.  The  department  has  had  to  extend  the  time  of  the 
contractors,  and  we  have  been  delayed  for  that  reason. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  You  are  asking  $12,500  more  than  you  originally 
anticipated  would  be  necessary? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  explanation  of  that? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  due  to  the  need  for  the  construction  of  a 
garage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  the  garage,  and  how  much  will 
it  cost? 

Air.  Manning.  It  will  cost  about  $12,000. 

Air.  AIondell.  You  have  no  garage  now? 

Air.  AIanning.  We  have  no  place  to  keep  the  trucks.  These  are 
new  buildings,  and  there  are  no  buildings  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
appropriation  was  made  for  a garage. 

Mr.  AIondell.  Is  there  no  shed  that  you  could  put  them  in  ? 

Air.  AIanning.  A shed  could  be  erected  but  these  are  handsome 
buildings,  and  a shed  would  be  unsightly. 

Air.  Mondell.  We  are  holding  down  all  unnecessary  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  war. 

KILTING,  grading,  and  general  improvement  of  grounds  at 

PITTSBURGH. 

Air.  Byrnes.  For  the  filling,  grading,  and  general  improvement  of 
the  grounds  at  Pittsburgh,  etc.,  you  ask  $10,000. 

Air.  Manning.  This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  appropriation 
made  last  year.  The  buildings  are  on  the  edge  of  a ravine,  and  it  is 
desired  to  improve  the  ground  around  the  buildings.  These  buildings 
are  just  across  from  the  Carnegie  Technical  School,  and  our  grounds 
should  be  in  keeping  with  the  grounds  of  that  institution. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  also  want  the  right  to  use  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  for  1918.  What  does  that  balance 
amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I can  not  estimate  the  balance  now.  I have  not 
been  able  to  spend  a great  amount  of  the  appropriation,  because  the 
contractor  is  not  off  the  ground,  and  I did  not  want  to  do  anything 
more  until  he  had  completed  the  power  house. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  makes  you  think  that  you  will  need  this 

$10,000? 

Mr.  AIanning.  That  amount  is  estimated  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  labor. 

Mr.  Mondell.  This  is  $10,000  in  addition  to  what  you  have  hereto- 
fore estimated  ? 

Air.  AIanning.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  AIondell.  Will  you  have  your  buildings  to  a point  where  this 
grading  and  improvement  will  be  necessary  during  this  coming  fiscal 
year  ? 

Mr.  AIanning.  I hope  so.  I can  not  conceive  that  they  will  delay 
it  any  longer  than  the  present  time  limit.  We  are  getting  heat,  gas, 
light,  and  power  from  the  Carnegie  Technical  School. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES. 

Air.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is,  “For  such  additional  personal 
services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Pittsburgh,  $17,220.” 
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Mr.  Manning.  That  item  is  identical  with  the  appropriation  made 
last  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  spend  all  of  the  appropriation  last  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  amount  will  be  spent  during  the 
present  fiscal  year. 

PURCHASE,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  OPERATION  OF  MINE  RESCUE  CARS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  purchase  of  one  additional  mine  rescue  car 
you  ask  $30,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  the  last  car  that  was  authorized  by  Congress 
under  the  previous  act  authorizing  seven  cars.  Three  cars  were 
delivered  last  year,  three  are  under  construction  now,  and  this  is  the 
remaining  seventh  car.  These  cars  will  eventually  have  to  take  the 
place  of  the  five  old  cars  in  the  service,  because  I imagine  that  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  the  old  cars  will  have  to  be  scrapped. 
Those  cars  were  old  Pullman  cars  and  they  will  soon  have  to  be  put 
out  of  service.  In  many  cases  the  railroads  refuse  to  haul  them 
because  of  their  unsafe  condition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent,  or  in  what  degree  have  the  operators 
responded  to  your  call  for  cooperation  in  this  mine  rescue  work? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  as  generously  as  we  would  like  to  have  them 
do.  Many  of  the  large  operators  have  claimed  in  the  past  that  they 
were  not  making  sufficient  profits  to  do  anything  or  to  buy  any  new 
equipment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  argument  is  scarcely. good  now. 

Mr.  Manning.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  so  busy  producing 
coal  that  they  have  not  cooperated  as  they  should  in  promoting 
safety  conditions. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  meantime,  accidents  are  increasing. 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  up  to  the  operators  to  cooperate  and  to  do 
their  share  when  the  Federal  Government  is  doing  so  much. 

Air.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  it  is  all  educational  work  that 
the  bureau  is  doing,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  time  would  come 
when  the  operators  and  miners  would  dispense  with  this  educational 
work.  We  are  trying  to  inject  into  the  operators  and  miners  the 
feeling  that  safety  first  in  their  operations  is  essential. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the 
miners  themselves  ? 

Air.  AIanning.  Yes,  sir;  to  a large  extent. 

Air.  Mondell.  They  are  alive  to  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
work  ? 

Air.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Byrnes.  For  the  equipment  of  one  new  mine  rescue  car,  you 
ask  $4,500. 

Air.  AIanning.  This  item  is  for  equipment  for  a new  car. 

Air.  Byrnes.  This  is  for  equipment  for  one  new  mine  rescue  car. 
Is  the  car  ready  for  the  equipment  ? 

Air.  AIanning.  It  will  not  be  used  until  we  get  the  car.  This,  of 
course,  is  for  a year  ahead. 

Air.  Byrnes.  When  will  you  get  the  car? 

Air.  AIanning.  That  depends  upon  war  conditions.  I hope  to  get 
it  by  the  1st  of  January,  1919.  This  appropriation  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  1919. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  feel  reasonably  confident  of  getting  the  car 
in  time  to  equip  it  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  I hope  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  have  grounds  for  your  confidence  that 
you  will  get  it  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  the  same  confidence  that  I have  had  in  the 
past.  There  are  three  cars  now  under  contract  by  the  American  Car 
& Foundry  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the  delivery  had  to  be 
postponed  on  account  of  large  war  work  that  this  company  was  doing. 
Delivery  of  these  cars  are  promised  by  January  1,  1919.  They  are 
practically  a year  behind  in  delivering  those  three  cars. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  the  operation  of  mine  rescue  cars,  including 
personal  services,  etc.,t  you  ask  $147,567.  The  current  appropria- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  $98,000. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  amount  is  to  take  care  of  six  cars  that  have 
already  been  provided  for,  and  the  increase  is  for  the  operation  of 
the  new  cars  when  they  are  put  in  commission.  Equipment  for  these 
new  cars  are  needed. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  what  does  that  equipment  consist? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  consists  of  mine  rescue  helmets,  oxygen  pumps, 
first-aid  material,  etc. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  six  cars  constructed  for 
which  you  have  no  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  the  three  cars  appropriated  for  two  years 
ago  have  been  fully  equipped,  but  as  that  equipment  wears  out,  we 
must  replenish  it  from  time  to  time.  There  are  three  new  cars  that 
we  have  under  construction  now. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  hope  to  have  those  three  cars  constructed 
within  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  definitely  promised  by  the 
1st  of  January,  1919. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  available  $13,500  for  the  equipment  of 
three  new  cars. 

Mr.  Manning.  That  amount  is  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I see  that  the  item  we  are  now  considering  is  not 
an  equipment  item  but  an  operation  item. 

Mr.  Manning.  It  takes  in  the  equipment,  too.  It  includes  cars 
Nos.  7,  10,  and  11,  for  the  first  six  months,  $32,660. 

The  proposed  new  car,  which  is  No.  12,  will  probably  not  be  deliv- 
ered before  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  have  elapsed,  in  other  words, 
by  January,  1919,  and  the  appropriation  estimated  here  is  for  oper- 
ating the  car  for  the  last  half  of  the  year,  amounting  to  $10,890.  It 
is  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  provide  new  breathing  apparatus 
for  those  cars,  the  six  cars  we  have  now,  three  delivered  and  three 
under  way. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  it  cost,  approximately,  per  car  to 
operate  them  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Between  $24,000  and  $25,000  per  car  per  annum. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  the  three  new  cars,  you  will  have  how  many 
cars  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Twelve  cars,  five  old  ones  and  seven  new  ones. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  will  not  be  operating  all  of  those  cars,  because 
you  will  put  the  old  cars  out  of  commission  as  you  get  the  new  cars  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  The  old  cars  will  be  operated  until  they  are  con- 
demned. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  be  the  average  number  of  cars  that  you 
will  operate  during  the  season  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I hope  during  the  next  two  years  to  operate  the 
12  cars,  5 old  and  7 new  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  can  not  operate  all  the  12  cars  with  the  amount 
you  are  now  asking  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Five  of  the  old  cars  have  been  carried  under  the 
mine-accident  appropriation,  but  those  cars  are  not  operated  in  the 
way  that  the  new  cars  are.  For  example,  a mining  engineer,  a 
surgeon,  two  practical  miners,  a clerk,  and  a cook  are  on  the  new  cars, 
and  on  the  old  cars  we  have  only  two  miners  and  a cook.  The 
surgeons  are  furnished  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

PER  DIEM CLERK. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  per  diem,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  th,e  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe/ ’ 

Mr.  Manning.  The  only  change  in  that  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
insertion  in  the  next  to  the  last  line  the  words  “and  clerk/’  so  as  to 
enable  the  clerk  to  have  his  traveling  expenses  paid  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  travel. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  under  the  $2,500  per  diem  item? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  for  travel,  subsistence,  miscellaneous,  etc. 

TECHNICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  BOOKS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  technical  and  scientific  books 
and  publications  and  books  of  reference/’  and  you  are  asking  for 
$1,000  more  than  the  current  appropriation? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  of  that  reques't,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  on  account  of  the  increased  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
having  some  34  stations,  including  the  cars  and  field  stations  of  the 
bureau;  $1,500  is  not  anywhere  nearly  large  enough  to  supply  these 
cars  and  stations  with  the  technical  books,  publications,  and  some  of 
the  trade  journals.  The  bureau  had  an  appropriation  several  years 
ago  of  $2,000.  That  was  diminished  to  $1,500,  and  Dr.  Holmes  and 
I for  years  have  been  trying  to  get  the  appropriation  increased.  So 
far  as  the  Washington  office  is  concerned,  I will  say  that  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  have  consolidated  their 
libraries  in  the  new  building,  and  this  appropriation  will  be  largely 
expended  outside  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

PURCHASE  OR  LEASE  OF  NECESSARY  LAND. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “For  purchase  or  lease  of  necessary 
land,  where  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior may  direct,  for  the  headquarters  of  mine  rescue  cars,  and  con- 
struction of  necessary  railway  sidings  and  housing  for  the  same,  or 
as  the  site  of  an  experimental  mine  and  a plant  for  studying  explo- 
sives.” 
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Mr.  Manning.  That  appropriation  has  been  carried  in  the  appro- 
priation act  for  many  years.  We  have  never  spent  a very  large 
amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Did  you  spend  any  during  the  last  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Manning.  A very  small  amount,  if  any.  It  is  just  a safety 
measure  in  case  a siding  is  required.  The  railroad  companies  have 
been  furnishing  the  bureau  with  sidings  for  the  cars.  At  Denver 
rental  to  the  Denver  & Rio  Grande  Railroad  had  to  be  paid  for  a 
siding. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  In  the  next  paragraph  you  change  the  language  in 
order  to  make  it  permanent  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  suggestion  made. 

SMALL  PURCHASES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “The  purchase  of  supplies  and  equip- 
ment for  the  procurement  of  services  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  outside 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  hereafter  be  made  in  the  open  market 
in  the  manner  common  among  business  men  when  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  purchase  does  not  exceed  $50.’ 7 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  new  language,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  is  put  in 
to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  supplies  in  the  field.  Precedents  have 
already  been  established  for  this  request  by  Congress  in  giving  simi- 
lar authority  to  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  War  Department,  which  authority  varies  in  amount  from 
$50  to  $500. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  $25  to  $500  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  Geological  Survey  has  $50,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  $50,  and  the  War  Department  has  $500.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  make  purchases  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  consider  that  this  is  necessary  to  your  work? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes.  In  the  expeditious  handling  of  the  work. 

EXPENSES  OF  ATTENDANCE  AT  MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  next  item  is  “ Expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings 
or  conventions  of  miners’  organizations  and  other  societies  or  asso- 
ciations when  required  and  incurred  in  connection  with  the  author- 
ized work  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  are  authorized  to  be  paid  from  its 
applicable  appropriations”  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  This  authority  I have  been  asking  for  years  to  be 
given  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  While  I feel  I had  the  authority  in  the 
past  to  send  men  with  a car  to  different  conventions  to  explain  the 
doctrine  of  safety  first  in  mining  operations,  yet  there  are  annual 
meetings  of  societies  and  associations  which  it  is  very  important 
that  the  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  have  authority  to 
attend  at  Government  expense.  For  example,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  there  are  engineers 
who  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  Canada,  and  they 
discuss  a variety  of  technical  papers  and  subjects.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  should  get  the  benefit  of  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  at  those  meetings  which  we  can  not  get  in  any  other 
way.  This  authority  has  been  granted  to  some  other  organizations. 
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I appreciate  the  effort  of  Congress  to  limit  the  authority  to  the  men 
who  go  purely  for  business  purposes. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE  EXPLOSIVES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  There  has  been  submitted  in  House  Document  No. 
738  an  estimate  of  $489,000  for  the  “ Enforcement  of  the  act  to 
regulate  explosives”  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  have  you  done  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  act? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think  the  incumbrances  against  the  appropriation 
will  probably  leave  about  $75,000  unexpended  July  1,  unless  some- 
thing unforeseen  happens. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  had  an  appropriation  of  $300,000? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  have  you  done  under  that  act,  Mr.  Director  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  Senate  added  to  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  the  appointment  of  a State  inspector  for  each  State  in  the 
United  States  and  one  for  Alaska,  carrying  a salary  of  $2,400  per 
annum.  Those  inspectors  were  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  They  were  provided  with  a clerk.  The  act 
authorized  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  direct  all  the  F ederal 
and  State  agencies  to  work  in  cooperation  under  the  direction  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I have  been  called  a czar  under  this  bill.  Every  State 
and  Federal  officer  is  under  the  direction  of  the  director  of  the 
bureau.  The  first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  select  the  State  in- 
spectors, but  without  waiting  for  their  appointment  the  licensing 
agents  were  appointed  as  the  law  authorized  the  appointment  of 
State  and  county  officers  as  licensing  agents.  The  agent  receives  a 
fee  from  the  user  of  explosives  of  25  cents  for  the  license  when  issued. 
Full  and  complete  regulations  for  the  licensing  agents  for  the  users 
and  the  manufacturers  of  explosives  have  been  issued.  We  have  had 
the  advice  of  the  best  authorities  of  the  country  as  to  how  to  admin- 
ister the  bill;  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Agriculture  Department,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  all  the  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  have 
cooperated  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  their  activities  or  dupli- 
cate their  work.  The  War  Trade  Board  is  cooperating  with  the 
bureau  in  export  shipments  of  explosives. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LICENSES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  denied  many  applications  for  licenses? 

Mr.  Manning.  Only  very  few  in  proportion  to  the  number  issued. 
Licenses  have  been  withheld  from  people  who  were  pro-German  or 
enemy  aliens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  you  investigate  the  applicants? 

Mr.  Manning.  Largely  through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  turn  the  applications  over  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  ask  them  to  investigate  the  applicants? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  In  every  case? 

Mr.  Manning.  Only  in  suspected  cases.  The  state  inspectors  are 
supposed  to  investigate  many  of  the  applicants. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  question  of  loyalty,  is  that  investigation 
made  by  the  State  inspector? 

Mr.  Manning.  As  to  lo}^alty  only. 

Mi\  Byrnes.  And  only  when  the  State  inspector  raises  it  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  The  effect  of  this  act  in  the  mining 
industry  is  this,  that  no  alien  enemy  of  the  United  States  can  be 
given  a license,  and  explosives  are  issued  to  him  as  he  goes  in  the 
mine  and  he  has  to  account  for  them  when  he  comes  out. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  applicant  goes  to  the  county  clerk  for  the  license  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  To  the  licensing  agent.  Many  of  them  are  county 
clerks. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  is  the  county  clerk  authorized  to  issue  the 
license  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes;  upon  some  guarantee  that  the  man  is  loyal. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Upon  what  guarantee? 

Mr.  Manning.  He  has  to  get  some  local  man  to  vouch  for  him. 
Unless  he  knows  the  applicant  personally. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Does  the  State  inspector  do  that? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  look  to  the  loyalty  of  the  licensing  agent. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  depends  upon  the  county  clerk? 

Mr.  Manning.  To  vouch  for  the  loyalty  of  the  user  of  the  explosives. 

UNEXPENDED  BALANCES. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  the  $300,000  has  been  expended? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  estimates  which  I have  show  a probable 
balance  on  the  1st  of  July  of  about  $75,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  estimate  that  you  will  require  $489,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  has  the  balance  of  the  fund  been  expended  ? 

Mr.  IManning.  For  printing  and  for  clerical  help,  salaries  of  in- 
spectors and  miscellaneous  items. 

CLERICAL  HELP. 

Mir.  Byrnes.  Clerical  help  here  or  where  ? 

Mr.  MIanning.  Part  in  Washington  and  part  in  the  field.  Each 
State  inspector  has  a clerk. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  the  clerk  really  doing  the  work  and  the  State  in- 
spector drawing  the  salary,  or  is  the  State  inspector  really  doing  the 
work? 

Mr.  Manning.  Each  is  doing  a part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
State  inspector  at  all? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  appointment  of  the  State  inspectors  was 
directed  by  the  Mines  and  Mining  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
estimate  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  consideration  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining  did  not  include  the 
appointment  of  the  State  inspectors.  It  was  proposed  to  administer 
this  bill  through  volunteer  State  agents  and  not  incur  the  expense  of 
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the  salaries  for  50  State  inspectors,  49  State  inspectors,  and  1 for 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  not  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  act  could 
be  effectively  administered  without  the  State  inspectors  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I am. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  As  to  the  clerical  help,  how  much  of  a force  have 
you  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Sixty;  but  that  is  very  largely  temporary.  These 
employees  have  been  engaged  in  getting  up  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  had  to  be  sent  out,  and  sending  them  to  some  12,000  licensing 
clerks;  required  a large  clerical  force,  which  we  hope  to  reduce  as  the 
act  operates  more  efficiently. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  require  the  $489,000  in 
addition  to  the  $75,000  balance  which  you  expect  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  $75,000  will  revert  to  the  Treasury.  We  will 
have  no  control  of  that  balance  after  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  think  that  you  will  need  $489,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  This  estimate  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  Peabody, 
the  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  explosive. 

SALARIES,  WAGES. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors  and  the 
clerks  for  the  next  fiscal  year  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  $180,000. 

The  Chairman.  $120,000  for  the  inspectors  and  $60,000  for  the 
clerks. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  $180,000;  and  your  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
is  $489,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  leave  $309,000  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  expect  to  spend  that  for? 

Mr.  Manning.  Of  the  estimate  of  $489,000,  $251,701  is  for  salaries 
and  wages.  That  includes  the  clerical  force  in  Washington  and  in 
the  field. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  composed  of  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  In  the  Washington  establishment,  the  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  Mines,  $300  per  annum.  That  is  Mr.  F.  S.  Peabody. 
He  will  never  draw  his  salary. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  that  sum  fixed  ? Just  to  have  a sum  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  Assistant  engineers,  5 of  them,  at  $2,400 
per  annum  each;  administrative  assistant,  $2,400;  1 consulting  engi- 
neer, $1  per  annum;  1 special  assistant,  $1,800  per  annum;  1 clerk,  at 
$1,500;  1 senior  clerk,  at  $1,800  per  annum;  3 clerks,  at  $1,200  each 
per  annum;  20  stenographers,  at  $1,200  each  per  annum;  15  type- 
writers, at  $900  each  per  annum;  10  under  clerks,  at  $900  each  per 
annum;  2 under  clerks,  at  $720  each  per  annum;  2 messengers,  at 
$360  each  per  annum;  and  30  typewriters  and  clerks  for  night  work, 
at  50  cents  per  hour.  Out  of  Washington,  50  explosive  inspectors, 
at  $2,400  each  per  annum;  and  50  clerks,  at  $1,200  each  per  annum. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  that  in  before  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  I am  just  giving  you  the  total. 
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The  Chairman.  The  total  that  you  have  given,  I assume,  was  the 
total  of  expenditures  exclusive  of  the  State  inspectors  and  their 
clerks,  but  the  way  you  have  just  read  it,  they  are  also  included? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  take  out  the  $180,000  from  the 
$251,000  you  will  arrive  at  the  figure. 

The  Chairman.  The  $251,000  is  the  clerical  and  salary  expense? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  The  other  objects  of  expense  include  the 
traveling  expenses,  per  diem  expenses,  telegraph,  office  rent,  type- 
writers, printing,  etc.,  $132,500. 


RENT. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  rent,  and  where  do  you  rent  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  rent  varies  from  $15  to  $30  a month.  ‘Instruc- 
tions have  been  issued  to  all  State  inspectors  to  attempt  to  get 
quarters  in  Federal  buildings.  I have  never  given  authority  to  rent 
unless  they  could  not  get  quarters  in  a Federal  building. 

The  Chairman.  W7hat  is  the  fact,  are  they  renting? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  very  largely. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  can  not  get  quarters? 

Mt.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  figure  ? 

Air.  Manning.  From  $15  to  $30. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  put  on  a limitation  of  $30  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I have  not  put  on  any  limitation;  just  what  the 
usual  rental  prices  are  in  these  different  places  wdiere  the  inspectors 
live  is  allowed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  permitted  them  to  incur  whatever 
rental  expense  they  saw  proper  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I have  assumed  that  the  statements  they  send  in 
of  the  rental  which  they  have  had  to  pay  was  a reasonable  one. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  an  establishment  do  they  maintain  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  One  office  for  the  inspector  and  his  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  repeat  the  item  you  read  a moment  ago  ? 

REMOVAL  OF  MENACES. 

Mr.  Manning.  Investigations,  employment  of  guards,  removal  of 
menaces,  etc.,  $74,799. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  meant  by  the  removal  of  menaces? 

Mr.  Manning.  I will  give  you  a concrete  case.  At  Pittsburgh  there 
have  been  15,000  pounds  of  dynamite  stored  in  an  old  building  for  a 
great  many  years.  This  dynamite  was  left  there  by  a defunct  ex- 
plosives company.  No  one  owns  it  and  no  one  would  attempt  to 
remove  it,  because  the  boxes  containing  the  dynamite  had  rotted, 
the  nitroglycerine  had  spread  over  the  floor,  and  no  agency  would 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  This  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
county  officials  and  with  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  finally 
the  governor  was  urged  to  place  a guard  around  the  building  until 
some  disposition  could  be  made  of  the  menace.  I understand  that 
now  the  State  constabulary  of  Pennsylvania  is  guarding  those  prem- 
ises. Another  case  was  in  connection  with  a sales  agent  of  explo- 
sives in  the  city  of  Seattle,  who  refused  to  take  out  a license  to  handle 
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explosives;  the  State  inspector  of  Washington  had  to  take  the 
explosives  himself;  we  could  not  destroy  the  explosives  because 
they  were  evidence  and  they  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment awaiting  some  disposition. 

The  Chairman.  What  power  have  you  to  compel  the  removal, 
safeguarding,  or  disposal  of  explosives  in  the  hands  of  licensees  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  only  power  we  have  is  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  we  might  prescribe  as  to  the  safe  storing  or  transporta- 
tion of  explosives;  we  have  no  authority  to  destroy  explosives  or  to 
remove  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  you  have  no  power  to  compel  their 
removal  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  whether  you  have  or  not.  You  have 
power  to  make  regulations  as  to  how  explosives  shall  be  stored  and 
used  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  found  explosives  that  were  not  so  stored, 
what  would  you  do  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Report  the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  have  them,  through  their  local  agents,  see  that  they  complied 
with  these  regulations  as  far  as  storage  is  concerned,  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  removal  of  the  menace  I do  not  know  that  we  have 
any  authority. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  menace  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
explosives  are  stored  in  a way  contrary  to  the  regulations,  then 
why  have  you  not  authority  to  compel  compliance  with  your  regu- 
lations ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I can  not  answer  that  question,  because  I know  we 
could  not  do  anything  with  the  menace  at  Pittsburgh,  except  to  appeal 
to  the  governor,  and  then  it  was  up  to  him  to  take  care  of  the  menace. 
I asked  for  an  estimate  as  to  cost  of  removing  the  15,000  pounds  of 
dynamite,  and  the  estimate  I received  was  $500,000,  which  was  too 
great  for  me  to  consider. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  your  difficulty  there  simply  that  there 
was  no  responsible  agency  that  you  could  compel  to  act,  or  was  it  due 
to  lack  of  power  in  the  first  instance  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I think  your  first  question  is  right;  there  was  no 
responsible  agency,  because  nobody  would  claim  to  own  the  explo- 
sives. For  example,  we  might  find,  as  we  have  found  in  one  case, 
some  several  hundred  pounds  of  dynamite  in  an  open  quarry;  it  was 
out  in  the  open  and  anybody  could  go  and  get  it  and  take  it  away. 
It  is  a question  of  how  to  dispose  of  the  explosive.  The  other  day 
there  were  some  three  or  four  sticks  of  dynamite  found  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  storeroom  among  some  miscellaneous  furniture 
that  the  department  was  going  to  sell ; the  dynamite  was  turned  over 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  it  was  sent  out  to  the  American  Univer- 
sity and  destroyed.  This  was  a small  matter,  but  we  may  be  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  of  having  a larger  amount  of  explosives  to 
handle. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  as  to 
the  power  necessary  to  be  conferred  upon  this  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  enforce  the  law  effectively? 
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Mr.  Manning.  I had  not  considered  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I hope 
that  the  State  agencies  and  the  city  authorities  will  remove  any 
menace  that  may  be  found.  I do  not  know  that  we  will  ever  use 
this  $74,799,  but  I thought  that  the  estimate  should  be  considered. 
We  will  not  use  it  unless  we  have  to. 

STATE  INSPECTORS. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  inspecting  your  State  inspectors? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  and  through  what  agency? 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  Peabody’s  assistant  recently  made  an  inspec- 
tion tour  to  see  what  these  inspectors  were  doing  and  to  advise  them 
regarding  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  just  been  issued. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  have  you  engaged  on  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Just  one.  He  has  just  made  a trip  and  returned, 
but  we  will  shortly  have  either  one  or  two  supervisors  who  will 
visit  all  inspectors  regularly. 

The  Chairman.  Into  every  State  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  into  all  of  them;  no,  sir.  He  has  made  a trip, 
possibly,  into  50  per  cent  of  them.  I asked  the  inspector  whether 
the  State  inspectors  were  doing  the  work  and  earning  their  money; 
whether  they  were  exclusively  engaged  on  this  inspection  work  or 
whether  they  were  carrying  on  their  own  professions  in  addition,  and 
he  told  me  that  every  one  he  found  was  on  the  job.  The  work  was 
new  to  them  and  he  felt  reasonably  sure  they  would  put  in  full  time. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  direct  charge  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Mr.  F.  S.  Peabody,  of  Chicago.  I had  hoped  to 
have  him  here  this  morning,  but  he  has  evidently  been  delayed.  He 
has  had  the  direction  of  this  work. 

AGENCIES  ASSISTING  IN  ENFORCEMENT  OF  LAW. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  authorized  under  section  21  of  the  act  to 
use  such  agencies,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  as  you  may  see 
fit.  What  have  you  done,  if  anything,  under  that  power  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  The  first  agency  whose  services  we  commandeered 
was  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation, some  thirty-odd  inspectors  throughout  the  United  States 
handling  interstate  transportation.  That  was  the  agency  I had  in 
mind  when  I had  that  phraseology  included  in  the  bill.  These  in- 
spectors are  receiving  no  compensation  for  their  services;  they  are 
gratuitous.  The  other  agency  that  I hope  to  use  in  connection  with 
this  bill  will  be  the  State  officers,  deputy  sheriffs,  marshals,  and 
State  officials  from  the  governor  down  the  line.  Then,  we  are  using 
Federal  agents,  like  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the  Bureaus  of 
Intelligence  of  the  Navy  and  War  Departments. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  been  doing  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  what  we  have  been  doing. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  covered  the  field  in 
regard  to  the  licensing  of  manufacturers  or  users  of  explosives? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  are  all  licensed. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  they  are  all  licensed.  Is  that  an  assump- 
tion or  have  you  good  reason  to  believe  you  have  covered  them  all  ?. 
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Mr.  Manning.  I have  good  reason  to  believe  we  have  covered  all 
the  manufacturers,  because  we  had  a list  of  the  manufacturers  in  the 
bureau;  for  several  years  the  Bureau  of  Mines  has  had  a list  of  all 
the  manufacrurers  of  explosives  in  the  United  States,  gotten  through 
our  own  efforts  and  other  cooperating  agencies,  through  associations 
and  organizations  of  manufacturers  of  explosives. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  users  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  the  big  proposition;  they  are  the  ones  we 
are.  after. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  have  you  covered  that  field,  if 
you  know  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  We  have  covered  that  field  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing about  12,000  licensing  State  agents  who  are  issuing  licenses  all 
the  time.  .The  way  licensing  is  handled  in  the  mining  industry  is 
that  the  foreman  of  a mine  is  licensed;  every  miner  who  uses  explo- 
sives is  not  licensed,  because  under  the  law  an  alien  enemy  of  the 
United  States  is  not  permitted  to  have  a license.  So  the  foreman  at 
the  mine  issues  the  explosives  every  day,  and  the  effect  of  this  method 
is  the  safety  of  the  mine  and  the  miners,  both  inside  the  mine  and 
outside  the  mine.  The  wisdom  of  this  rule  can  readily  be  appre- 
ciated because  the  miners  are  only  given  enough  explosives  to  use 
that  day  or  that  shift,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  carry  the  explo- 
sives home.  The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  miners  to  go 
to  the  store  and  to  buy  the  explosives  and  then  take  them  home  and 
put  them  under  the  back  porch.  That  practice  has  been  a menace 
to  them,  to  their  families,  and  to  neighboring  people. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  licenses  have  been  issued,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  I could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I can  put  that  in  the 
record  for  you  so  you  can  get  it  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  I wish  you  would.  You  say  you  have  12,000 
licensing  agents  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  about  12,000  county  agents;  that  is  the 
number  in  round  figures;  13,606  is  the  correct  figure  for  date  of 
April  15.  We  estimate  that  we  have  issued  more  than  a million 
licenses. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  paid  a fee  by  the  applicants  for  each 
license  they  issue  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  are  required  to  keep  a book  showing 
the  applications  and  the  issuance  of  the  license  or  refusal  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  steps  are  taken  by  them  to  acquaint  the 
Federal  State  inspector  as  to  licenses  that  are  asked  for  and  issued? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  have  a stub  which  they  keep;  when  a license 
is  issued  to  a man  he  takes  the  license  and  the  stub  is  kept  and  that  stub 
is  sent  to  the  Washington  office;  the  State  inspectors  do  not  check  up 
the  users  of  explosives,  but  they  check  up  the  licensing  agents;  they 
check  up  the  question  of  the  safety  in  handling  the  explosives,  the 
storage  of  the  explosives,  and  the  transportation  of  explosives. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  you.  These  Federal 
State  inspectors — these  $2,400  men — do  not  undertake  to  check  the 
licensees  and  a list  of  such  licensees  is  not  sent  to  them  by  the  licensing 
agencies  ? 
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Mr.  Manning.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  those  lists  are  sent  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  In  order  to  have  some  place  where  we  can  record 
them.  If  a man  is  found  with  explosives  in  his  possession  and  has 
not  a license,  then  he  is  amenable  to  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  Federal  agents  to  ascertain 
how  well  the  law  is  being  obeyed  in  their  States  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  see  whether  the  regulations  are  being 
complied  with  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Federal  State  inspector  in  Kentucky,  for 
instance,  found  that  John  Jones  has  dynamite  in  his  possession,  he 
has  no  data  in  his  own  office  showing  whether  John  Jones  has  a 
license  or  not,  but  he  must  come  to  Washington  to  get  that  infor- 
mation ? 

Mr.  Manning.  He  would  not  need  that  information  to  check  that 
man  because  he  would  ask  him  whether  he  had  a license  and  if  he 
said  he  had  he  would  ask  him  to  produce  it;  if  he  could  not  produce 
a license  then  he  would  get  the  man’s  name  and  find  out  whether  a 
license  had  been  issued  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  order  to  find  that  out  he  would  have  to 
make  an  inquiry 

Mr.  Manning  (interposing).  Either  to  the  local  licensing  office  or 
to  the  Washington  office.  If  that  practice  is  not  followed  it  will  be 
necessary  to  provide  the  inspectors  with  more  clerks. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable,  without 
increasing  the  State  forces,  for  the  record  of  licenses  issued  to  go  to 
them? 

Mr.  Manning.  I do  not.  You  take  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
instance,  where  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  licensees;  it 
would  be  quite  a job  for  somebody  to  sit  down  and  tabulate  all  of 
them,  and  what  we  do  here  in  Washington  is  to  simply  file  them  away 
for  future  reference. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  tabulate  them  here  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  a man  claims  that  he  has  a license  but 
has  lost  it. 

Mr.  Manning.  He  would  go  to  the  licensing  agent  and  make  an 
affidavit  to  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  his  license,  and  would  get  a 
duplicate. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  instantly  check  the  matter  here 
in  Washington  to  see  whether  or  not  he  had  a license. 

Mr.  Manning.  We  hope  to  do  that  later  on  when  we  can  get  around 
to  it.  The  local  agent  himself  keeps  a record  in  his  books  showing 
to  whom  licenses  have  been  issued.  If  a man  loses  his  license,  he 
can  go  before  the  local  agent  who  issued  the  license,  and  make 
affidavit  that  he  lost  his  license  and  apply  for  a duplicate  license,  and 
the  local  agent  would  issue  a duplicate  iicense. 

The  Chairman.  If  these  State  agencies  have  no  direct  information 
as  to  who  is  licensed,  either  to  manufacture  or  to  use 
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Mr.  Manning  (interposing).  They  do  know  as  to  the  manufac- 
turers, because  there  are  not  a great  many  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  the  information  as  to  manufacturers, 
but  they  do  not  have  any  information  as  to  the  people  who  have  been 
licensed  as  users  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  how  are  they  able  to  determine  that  the 
law  prescribing  how  it  shall  be  used  is  complied  with? 

Mr.  Manning.  If  the  State  inspector  goes  to  a man  who  is  using 
explosives — he  may  be  a foreman  in  a quarry — and  asks  him  to  show 
his  license,  he  would  have  to  produce  it.  If  he  can  not  produce  his 
license,  then  the  State  inspector  will  proceed  to  find  out  why  he  can 
not  produce  it.  I can  see  that  there  might  be  advantages  in  having 
the  State  inspector  provided  with  the  list  of  licenses,  and  I will  go 
into  that  matter  further  on  my  return  to  my  office,  but  I would  like 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  giving  them  the  extra  clerical  help  that  I 
am  afraid  would  be  required  if  that  were  done. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  he  is  going  over  the  State  checking 
up  the  people  who  manufacture  explosives  and  the  people  whom  he 
finds  using  them 

Mr.  Manning  (interposing.)  Not  the  manufacturers,  because  we 
have  them  pretty  well  lined  up. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  he  doing  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  It  is  his  duty  to  look  into  the  plans  provided  for 
safety  in  the  use  of  explosives.  He  investigates  the  conditions  in  the 
mines  or  other  industry,  for  instance,  to  see  whether  the  foremen  or 
men  in  charge  are  complying  with  the  regulations  of  the  bureau  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  explosives.  He  investigates  to  see  whether  they 
have  a safe  and  proper  place  for  the  storage  of  explosives,  or  for  their 
magazines,  with  reference  to  all  the  surroundings.  He  investigates  to 
see  whether  the  explosives  are  properly  guarded;  whether  a guard  or 
fence  is  necessary,  and  he  looks  into  such  things,  for  instance,  as  the 
construction  of  burglar-proof  doors.  He  sees  whether,  or  not,  the 
regulations  are  complied  with.  Now,  as  to  how  effective  their  work 
will  be,  I can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  had  enough  experience  as  yet? 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  they  were  only  appointed  two  or  three 
months  ago. 

SELECTION  OF  STATE  AGENTS. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  select  the  State  agents  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  were  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  are  presumed  to  be  men  familiar  with  mining 
operations  and  the  use  of  explosives,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Not  in  all  cases.  They  are  selected  with  a view  to 
administering  this  law,  but  they  are  not  selected  because  of  their 
experience  with  explosives  or  in  mining  operations. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I can  understand  how  a man  of  this  kind  might  be  of 
very  great  value  and  use,  and  I can  imagine  how  another  man  might 
be  of  very  little  value  if  he  did  not  understand  the  use  of  powder, 
or  did  not  have  some  sort  of  notion  as  to  how  it  was  used  or  the 
conditions  under  which  it  should  be  used. 
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The  Chairman.  At  the  proper  place  in  the  record,  we  would  like 
to  have  you  furnish  a complete  roster  of  your  organization  showing 
the  salary  paid  each  employee. 

Mr.  Manning.  Do  you  want  the  employees  by  name  ? 

The  Chairman.  I think  it  might  be  well  to  furnish  the  names. 

Mr.  Manning.  The  names,  positions,  and  salaries? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Employees  engaged  in  explosives  regulation  work. 


Name. 


Title. 


Salary  per 
annum. 


In  Washington. 


Abbott,  Mrs.  Adelaide  L 

Allen,  Edward  J 

Bane,  Mrs.  Mabel 

Bare,  Mrs.  Ethel  M 

Beadle,  Mrs.  Isabelle  M 

Bickley , Miss  Mary  A 

Boynton,  Donald  S 

Burkart,  I.  W 

Burton,  Miss  Honora  W 

Bush,  David  D 

Carter,  Lucie  Lanier 

Cary.  Michal  T 

Chase,  E.  B 

Clements,  Mrs.  Julia 

Conklin,  Miss  Ruth  A 

Dunlap,  Miss  Jennie 

Eaton,  Mrs.  Elinor 

Eby,  Charles  S 

Eichhom,  Paul  J 

Elwood,  Elsa  E 

Farden,  Mrs.  Annie 

Farrelly,  Miss  May  H 

Fugett,'  Ruel 

Germann,  Miss  Rose  C 

Gibson,  Miss  Kate 

Griffin,  Miss  Lilian 

Harper,  Miss  Meta 

Heathcote,  Waldemar  L 

John,  Mrs.  Theresa  C 

Jones,  Mrs.  Martha  F 

Kaldenbach,  Raymond 

Killian,  Miss  Pearl 

Leopold,  Morton  F 

Mackley,  Miss  Nellie  B 

Mason,  Miss  Henrietta 

McAllister,  Hall 

McDonnell,  Mrs.  Lucy  B — 

McGee,  Mildred  J 

Meade,  L.  Madeline 

Murden,  Lucile 

Nowland,  H.  R 

Parsons,  Priscilla 

Peabody,  F.  S 

Pearson,  Mary  D 

Pike,  Dore  G 

Powell,  Miss  Dorothy 

Priest,  Edgar 

Putsche,  Miss  Grace 

Rainey,  Roy  A 

Redman,  Miss  Mary 

Reed,  G.  W 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Frances 

Shields,  Miss  FUzabeth  R. . 
Slaughter,  Mrs.  Jule  Bullitt. 
Slingland,  Miss  Margaret  H . 
Snow,  Gustavus  Nordhall.. 

Spriggs,  Mrs.  Mary 

Stanford,  Mrs.  Evelyn  O . . . 
Susan,  Miss  Mary  Emily... 

Taylor,  Thomas'S.  W 

Waller,  Miss  Kathryn 

Wentz,  D.  B 

Whaley,  Mrs.  Cecile  M 

Whittaker,  Margaret 

Wilson,  Miss  Mae 

Yznaga,  A.  C 


Underclerk 

Clerk  accountant 

Typewriter 

do 

Clerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Consulting  explosives  engineer 

Underclerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Explosives  expert 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

do 

Consulting  engineer 

Underclerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

do 

Typewriter 

Auditor 

Under  clerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Under  clerk 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Messenger  boy 

Typewriter 

do 

do 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

do 

Underclerk 

do 

Messenger 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Chief  draftsman 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

do 

Editorial  assistant 

Typewriter 

do 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Typewriter 

Explosives  engineer 

Under  clerk 

Assistant  to  the  director  in  charge  of  explosives  regulation. 

Addressograph  operator 

Under  clerk • 

Typewriter 

Special  assistant 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Consulting  engineer 

Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Consulting  engineer 

Typewriter 


Stenographer  and  typewriter 

Stenographer,  typewriter  and  multigraph  operator 

Investigator  of  explosives 

Charwoman 

Typewriter 

Under  clerk 

do 

Clerk  and  multigraph  assistant 

Consulting  engineer 

Typewriter 

Stenographer 

Index  clerk 

Typewriter 


$900 

1,500 

900 

900 

1,500 

1,200 

1 

9C0 

1,080 

4.000 
1,200 
1,500 

1 

900 

1,200 

1,200 

900 

1,890 

720 

1,080 

75 

1,200 

480 

1.000 
900 
900 

1,200 
1,200 
900 
900 
150 
1,200 
1,890 
1,200 
175 
1,800 
175 
900 
1,200 
150 
2, 400 
1,020 
300 
900 
900 
660 
1,800 
1,200 
1 

900 

1 

900 

175 

1,200 

1,200 

1200 

300 

900 

900 

900 

720 

1 

900 

1,200 

1,020 

1,200 


1 Per  month. 
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Employees  engaged  in  explosives  regulation  work — Continued. 


Name. 


Title. 


Salary  per 
annum. 


In  the  field. 


Allen,  Mrs.  Mae  Pickell 

Banks,  William 

Berry,  James  A 

Bingham,  Andrew  W 

Bingham,  Mrs.  Corinda  C . . 

Bowler,  Madison  C 

Broussard,  Isaac  A 

Caine,  Ann  Louise 

Campbell,  William  N 

Clerk,  Charles  F 

Cole,  Miss  Mabel 

Colton,  Daniel  A 

Compton,  William  A 

Danielson,  Mrs.  Ruth 

Dickerson,  Denver  S 

Dickerson,  Una 

Doherty,  Edward  H 

Driggars,  Michael  N 

Dunbar  David  C 

Duval , William  J 

Eddy,  Marguerite  M 

Elder,  Edgar  S 

Euwer,  Walter  C 

Farrell,  Jeremiah  W 

Farrell,  Mrs.  Mary  A 

Frable,  Miss  Irene  L 

Gilkeson,  Edwin  M 

Giudice,  Joseph  S 

Greaves,  Gordon 

Griffin,  John  M 

Griffith,  Lewis  A 

Harris,  Hiram  H 

Held,  Alice 

Hickey,  Genevieve 

Hoey,  William  F 

Holmes,  William  M 

Hughes,  John  J 

Hughes,  Nicholas 

Jackson,  Edward  D 

Jones,  James  Edward 

Kinslow,  Mrs.  Clara  K 

Kinslow,  Jasper  S 

Lampkin,  Walter  L 

Leavitt,  Bessie  Irene 

Lowe,  Miss  Annie  Laurie. . 

Lynch,  Philip  R 

Magner,  Michael  R 

Mason,  Carlos  H 

McAdory,  Robert  K 

McAdory,  Walter  K 

McDonald,  Daniel  A 

McGann,  James  E 

McMullen,  T.  R 

Medlev,  Edward  F 

Middleton,  Ellis  S 

Mitchell,  Miss  Edith  M 

Moore,  Miss  Marie  V 

Morvilius,  Miss  Evangeline. 

Munroe,  Charles  E 

O’Connell,  Daniel  F 

Osborn,  Lemuel  T 

Peterson,  Emma 

Phillips,  Ambrose  F 

Phillips,  Dover 

Pollard,  Park  H 

Porterneld,  William  P 

Price,  Thomas  S 

Rains.  Fred 

Reaves,  Edwin  T 

Khea,  Thomas  S 

Rhea,  Lillian  C 

Rittenhouse,  John  W 

Roach,  Evelyn  H 

Roberts,  T.  K 

Ronald,  Walter  G 

Roy,  Lilly 

Rnbenstein,  Bessie 


Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Kansas 

Explosives  inspector,  South  Carolina 

Explosives  inspector,  Wyoming 

Explosives  inspector,  New  Hampshire 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  New  Hampshire. 

Explosives  inspector,  Minnesota 

Explosives  inspector,  Louisiana 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector 

Explosives  inspector,  Oregon 

Explosives  inspector,  Nebraska 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Minnesota 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Rhode  Island . . . 

Explosives  inspector,  Illinois 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  South  Carolina . . 

Explosives  inspector,  Nevada 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Nevada 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Utah 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Florida 

Explosives  inspector,  Utah 

Explosives  inspector,  Kansas 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Arkansas 

Explosives  inspector,  Idaho. • 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Maryland 

Explosives  inspector,  Montana 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Montana 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Pennsylvania 

Explosives  inspector,  West  Virginia 

Explosives  inspector,  Wisconsin 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Missouri 

Explosives  inspector,  California 

Explosives  inspector'  Maryland 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Illinois 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Washington 

Clerk,  explosives  inspector,  South  Dakota 

Explosives  inspector,  Delaware 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Oregon 

Explosives  inspector,  Iowa 

Explosives  inspector,  New  Jersey 

Explosives  inspector,  New  York 

Clerk,  explosives  inspector,  Mississippi 

Clerk,  United  States  explosives  inspector  of  State  of  Ohio. . 

Explosives  inspector,  Ohio 

Explosives  inspector,  Missouri 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Wyoming 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Tennessee 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  New  Jersey 

Explosives  inspector,  South  Dakota.. 

Explosives  inspector,  Georgia 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Alabama 

Explosives  inspector,  Alabama : 

Explosives  inspector,  North  Carolina 

Explosives  inspector,  Connecticut 

Private  secretary  to  inspector  of  explosives,  Delaware 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Alaska 

E xplosive  s inspector,  Mississippi 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Idaho 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Massachusetts. . . 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Colorado 

Consulting  explosives  chemist 

Explosives  inspector,  Mass 

Explosives  inspector,  Indiana 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Ind 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  California 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  New  Mexico 

Explosives  inspector,  Vermont 

Explosives  inspector,  North  Dakota 

Explosives  inspector,  C olorado 

Explosives  inspector.  Oklahoma 

Explosives  inspector,  Arkansas 

Explosives  inspector,  Kentucky 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector 

Explosives  inspector,  Pa 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  New  York 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  State  of  North  Carolina 

Explosives  inspector,  Washington 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Louisiana 

< lerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Michigan 


i $85 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
i 100 
2,400 
2,400 
1 90 
2,400 
2,400 
i 100 
i 100 
2,400 
i 100 
2,400 
i 100 
i 100 
i 100 
2,400 
2,400 
1 75 
2,400 
1,200 
2,400 
i 100 
i 60 
2, 400 
2,400 
i 100 
2, 400 
2,  400 
i 100 
1, 200 
i 80 
2, 400 
i 100 
2, 400 
2,400 
2, 400 

1 65 
900 

2, 400 
2,400 
1,200 

2 75 
1,200 
2,400 
2,400 
i 100 
2,400 
2,400 

2.400 
i 100 

2 75 

2.400 
1,080 
1,200 
1 100 

3 10 

2. 400 
2,400 

1 100 
1,200 
1,200 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
2, 400 
2, 400 
2,400 
1.200 
2,400 
1,200 
720 
2,400 
1 90 
1 80 


2 Cents  per  hour. 


1 Per  month. 


3 Per  diem. 
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Employees  engaged  in  explosives  regulation  work — Continued. 


Name. 


Title. 


Salary  per 
annum. 


In  the  field — Continued. 


Sargent,  D.  C 

Schaefer.  Miss  Pauline 

Shaw,  Edward  L 

Shaw,  Helen  G 

Sigler,  Homer  E 

Stanford,  F.  R 

Stevenson,  Albert  E 

Stewart,  Miles  C 

Sullivan,  Francis  E 

Tebbetts,  Leon  O 

Thawley,  Mabel  R 

Topping.  W.  S 

Verrill,  Mrs.  Annie  H 

Walker,  Ethel  L 

Watters,  Charles  B 

Welch,  Miss  Marie  Louise. 

Westbrook,  Jerome  F 

Williams,  Miss  Carrie 

Williams,  Martin 

Woods,  Clarence  E 


Explosives  inspector,  Alaska 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Indiana 

Explosives  inspector,  Arizona 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  West  Virginia. . . 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Texas 

Explosives  inspector,  Michigan 

Explosives  inspector,  New  Mexico 

Explosives  inspector,  Rhode  Island 

E xplosives  inspector,  Maine 

Stenographer.! 

Executive  assistant • 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  Maine 

Clerk  to  explosives  inspector,  North  Dakota 

Explosives  inspector,  Texas 

Under  clerk 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Georgia 

Private  secretary  to  explosives  inspector,  Virginia 

Explosives  inspector,  Virginia 

Explosives  inspector,  Florida 


$2, 400 
i 40 
2, 400 
i 100 
i 100 
1,200 
2, 400 
2,400 
2,400 
2,400 
900 
1 

i 90 
i 50 
2, 400 
1,000 
i 100 
i 100 
2,400 
2,  400 


1 Per  month. 

COAL-STORAGE  YARD  FOR  GOVERNMENT  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

(See  p.  1078.) 

Mr.  Manning.  There  is  one  other  item  I have  here  that  you  are 
concerned  with,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  the  matter  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a Government  coal  yard  here  at  Washington.  I want  to 
make  a brief  statement  in  regard  to  this  item,  and  then  leave  the 
detailed  explanation  of  it  to  the  two  engineers  who  have  made  a com- 
plete survey  of  the  matter.  The  establishment  of  a Government 
coal  yard  has  been  under  consideration  for  two  years.  The  coal 
situation  here  winter  before  last  was  very  acute,  but  last  winter  it 
was  much  worse  than  it  ever  was  before.  This  past  winter  the 
Capitol  power  plant  had  only  two  hours7  supply  on  hand  at  one  time, 
and  at  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane  the  patients  were 
kept  in  bed  because  they  did  not  have  coal.  When  such  conditions 
are  considered,  it  is  apparent  that  there  ought  to  be  something  done 
to  provide  coal  for  Government  use  here  in  Washington.  I advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a Government  coal  yard  two  years  ago. 
Recently  the  Fuel  Administration  wanted  to  know  how  I felt  about 
the  establishment  of  coal  yards  throughout  the  United  States.  I 
said  that  every  city  ought  to  have  its  own  coal  yard  so  as  to  keep 
their  coal  supply  on  hand.  There  is  a resolution  pending  before 
Congress  now  providing  for  an  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  into  the  advisability  of  the  establishment  of  a coal  yard  in 
Washington. 

The  Interior  Department  did  not  enter  into  a contract  with  all  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  Government  service  last  year,  or  with  the 
local  coal  dealers,  because  of  what  we  thought  were  the  prohibitive 
prices  that  were  being  asked  for  the  delivery  of  coal  here.  The 
Interior  Department  established  its  own  coal  yard,  bought  two  trucks, 
and  the  Interior  Department  has  had  no  trouble.  Now,  this  is  the 
large  proposition  that  I want  to  present  to  this  committee  to-day. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  estimates  some  time  ago 
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for  the  establishment  of  a coal  yard.  The  District  Commissioners  a 
few  days  ago  reported  to  the  Senate,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from 
the  District  Committee  as  to  whether  or  not  the  House  resolution 
directing  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  make  a survey  of  this  coal  situation 
met  with  their  approval,  that  it  did  meet  with  their  unqualified 
approval.  The  schools  of  the  District  were  closed  last  winter  for  the 
lack  of  coal.  The  other  matter  I want  to  call  to  your  attention  is 
our  estimate 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  making  certain  assumptions  in 
your  running  commentary  that  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  accept. 
For  instance,  take  your  statement  that  the  schools  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  coal.  That  statement  is  true,  but  the  implica- 
tion that  they  were  closed  because  of  the  lack  of  a coal  yard  here 
may  or  may  not  be  true. 

Mr.  Manning.  If  we  had  had  coal  yards  or  this  coal  storage,  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  close  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  question  of  whether  you  would  have  coal 
in  your  coal  yard  in  a question  that  involves  very  much  deeper  con- 
sideration than  simply  the  question  of  providing  storage  facilities 
here,  because  it  goes  into  the  whole  question  of  the  coal  situation  all 
over  America. 

Mr.  Manning.  I appreciate  that,  but  I feel  that  now  is  the  time  to 
begin  with  this  storage  of  coal.  About  the  1st  of  April  everybody 
ought  to  begin  to  put  in  coal,  because  the  railroad  congestion  is  not 
as  acute  then  as  later  in  the  fall.  That  is  all  that  I have  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  matter,  because  I am  depending  upon  these  two 
gentlemen  to  go  into  the  matter  in  more  detail. 

The  Chairman.  I suppose  they  are  prepared  simply  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  size  of  the  yard  needed  and  the  cost  of  creating  it, 
but  the  question  of  policy  is  the  question  upon  which  you  have  indi- 
cated an  opinion,  without  stating  very  fully  your  reasons  for  the 
opinion. 

Mr.  Manning.  A prime  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that 
you  will  have  coal  in  storage  at  the  beginning  of  winter  which  you 
can  draw  upon.  If  you  put  it  off  and  depend  upon  deliveries  being 
made  when  the  coal  is  needed,  you  may  not  have  the  coal.  That 
has  been  shown  in  several  cases  in  the  last  winter. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  this  coal  yard  should  be  a 
coal  yard  available  not  only  to  the  Government  agencies,  but  to  the 
public  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  A coal  yard  for  the  Federal  and  District  Government 
agencies  only.  The  present  coal  consumption  of  these  agencies  in 
Washington  is  about  315,000  tons,  and  we  are  planning  a coal  yard 
that  will  have  a capacity  of  about  50  per  cent  of  that  amount,  or 
160,000  tons,  and  then  to  have  the  local  facilities,  or  the  terminal 
railroad  facilities  to  deliver  coal  to  the  Government  branches  that 
can  be  reached  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably,  every  Government  institution,  like 
every  private  institution  using  coal,  has  a certain  storage  capacity 
incident  to  the  use  of  coal,  although  it  may  be  that  the  capacity  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  the  institution  at  one  time  to  accumulate  the 
coal  necessary  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  that  your  storage  yard  should  be 
of  such  capacity  as  to  carry  all  that  coal,  over  and  above  what  could 
be  stored  by  each  institution,  which,  together  with  such  stored  coal, 
would  constitute  the  total  amount  that  would  be  required  during  the 
season  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  That  is  precisely  what  we  want  to  do.  In  other 
words,  in  the  summer  time  every  coal  bin  would  be  filled  to  its 
maximum  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  sufficient  estimates  as  to  the 
capacity  of  each  of  the  institutions  to  determine  what  additional 
storage  for  coal  they  would  have  to  be  provided  with  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  These  two  engineers  have  all  of  those  facts.  They 
have  made  a detailed  study  of  the  whole  stiuation.  The  .Bureau  of 
Mines  has  been  for  several  years  the  agency  for  testing  coal  and 
analyzing  it  for  the  Government  and  it  is  the  directing  agency  in 
the  buying  of  coal,  although  not  the  actual  purchaser.  The  bureau 
advises  the  Government  in  connection  with  its  coal  purchases. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you,  or  they,  prepared  to  present  what  is 
probably  the  central  question  involved  in  the  proposition,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  change  in  the  method  of  buying  which  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  policy  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  I am  prepared  to  say  this,  that  this 
appropriation  carries  a revolving  fund.  In  other  words,  it  creates  a 
fund  that  can  be  drawn  upon  in  the  purchase  of  coal.  For  instance, 
if  the  Capitol  power  plant  wanted  so  many  hundred  tons  of  coal,  the 
plan  would  be  to  order  it  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  coal  make  a transfer  of  credit  from  their  appropriation 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  meet  the  coal  order.  This  money,  instead 
of  reverting  to  miscellaneous  receipts  in  the  Treasury,  would  go 
back  into  that  revolving  fund  to  be  used  again  in  the  purchase  of  coal 
for  some  other  department  of  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  it,  your  proposition  looks  to  the 
purchase  by  this  one  agency  of  all  the  coal  for  all  of  the  Government 
agencies  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  delivery  of  that  coal,  whether  it  goes  in 
the  first  instance  into  the  storage  yard  here,  or  goes  direct  from  the 
mine  to  the  storage  bins  of  the  institution 

Mr.  Manning  (interposing).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  as  it  is  delivered  there  would  be  a trans- 
fer of  moneys  from  the  various  institutions  who  buy  the  coal  from 
this  single  Government  agency  to  this  Government  agency  that  pro- 
vides it? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  short  experience  that  we  have 
had  during  a period  of  six  or  eight  months  indicates  that  we  can 
save,  as  we  have  saved,  about  67  cents  per  ton  on  coal  delivered  to 
the  Interior  Department,  charging  off  all  overhead  expenses,  includ- 
ing depreciation  in  the  value  of  trucks,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  contemplates  the  participation  of  the 
Government  agency  in  all  of  the  stages  of  the  delivery  of  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  it  contemplates  the  buying  of  the  coal  at 
the  mine,  the  transportation  of  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  delivery  of  the  coal  at  Washington  to  the  consumer. 
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The  Chairman.  It  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of  your  own  cars  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Do  you  mean  railroad  cars  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Manning.  No,  sir;  we  would  have  to  pay  freight. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  use  the  ordinary  freight  facilities  here 
in  Washington? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  the  point  where  you  received  the  coal  in 
W ashington  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  it  is  proposed  to  have  trucks  in 
sufficient  number  to  deliver  the  coal  directly  from  the  coal  yard  and 
distribution  points  to  the  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  This  would  supersede  all  retail  and  wholesale  coal 
agencies,  so  far  as  the  Government  institutions  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir;  and  this  has  been  done  already,  so  far  as 
the  Interior  Department  is  concerned.  The  Interior  Department  did 
not  enter  into  any  contract  with  local  coal  dealers  last  year,  and  it 
has  saved  about  67  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  gentlemen  prepared  to  show  exactly 
the  force  that  they  will  require  in  handling  this  wrnrk  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  They  are  prepared  to  present  it  in  every  detail  and 
to  show  all  the  expense  incident  to  it.  I want  to  say  this,  however, 
that  the  estimates  were  submitted  last  September  as  an  original 
proposition,  and  the  cost  of  labor  has  advanced  100  per  cent  and  the 
cost  of  some  of  the  materials  has  advanced  250  per  cent,  and  there 
has  also  been  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  coal,  so  our  original  estimates 
have  been  shot  to  pieces. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  in  a position  to  present  them  in 
revised  form  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  of  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  Yes,  sir.  The  Treasury  Department  took  this 
matter  up  about  the  same  time  that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  recom- 
mended it,  about  a year  ago,  but  not,  however,  in  a spirit  of  rivalry. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  sent  in  estimates,  but  I am  told  that 
an  official  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  come  around  to  the  point 
of  feeling  that  the  scheme  we  now  propose  is  the  better  one. 

Friday,  April  19,  1918. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  P.  M.  ANDERSON  AND  MR.  G.  S.  POPE, 
ENGINEERS,  BUREAU  OF  MINES. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COAL  YARD  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  (SEE  P.  1076) . 

The  Chairman.  I believe  the  director  has  stated  that  you  and 
your  colleague  have  prepared  certain  data  in  connection  with  an 
estimate  that  is  found  on  page  413  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman — 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish  fuel  storage 
yard  or  yards,  to  procure  by  purchase  or  lease  the  necessary  land,  wharves,  railroad 
trestles  and  sidings  required  for  such  yard  or  yards,  and  to  procure  the  necessary 
storing,  handling,  and  distributing  equipment,  including  motor  trucks,  for  the  stor- 
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age  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  and  for  delivery  to  all  executive  departments  and  independent 
establishments  and  the  District  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  vicinity; 

and  there  is  appropriated  to  be  available  immediately,  the  sum  of  $- — therefor, 

and  for  all  other  expenses  requisite  for  and  incident  thereto,  including  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  $200,000  being  requested? 

Mr.  Anderson.  This  appropriation  of  $200,000  was  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  distributing  yards  and  storage  yard,  together  with  the 
fuel-handling  equipment.  That  estimate  was  made  last  September 
at  a time  when  it  was  proposed  to  place  in  storage  approximately 
55,000  tons  of  coal.  At  that  time  the  annual  consumption  of  coal 
by  the  Government  was  approximately  260,000  tons.  Since  that 
time  we  find  that  for  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  consumption  will  prob- 
ably be  315,000  tons,  and  owing  to  the  more  serious  situation  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  railroad  transportation  due  to*  the  war 
conditions.,  we  feel  that  we  should  put  more  coal  in  storage.  We 
estimate  that  we  should  put  160,000  tons  in  storage  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  change  in  the  amount  of  coal  that  will  have  to 
be  handled  annually  and  the  increased  amount  which  should  be 
placed  in  storage  necessitates  a revision  of  our  original  estimate. 
We  now  have  divided  the  project  into  two  propositions,  one  of  them 
covering  an  appropriation  for  the  establishment  of  the  distributing 
yards,  together  with  the  handling  equipment,  the  haulage,  and  per- 
sonal services  required  in  the  operation  of  such  yards.  We  propose 
to  establish  four  distributing  yards  at  different  points  in  the  city, 
centrally  located  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  points  of  distribution, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  haulage  mileage  to  the  minimum,  and  in  addition 
thereto  we  propose  to  have  a storage  yard  where  coal  will  be  stored 
during  the  summer  months  and  be  available  for  delivery  in  case  of 
emergency. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  what  the  other  four  yards  are  for — for 
coal  to  be  stored  in  the  summer? 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  is  no  place  available  at  present  near  railroad 
sidings  for  the  storage  of  large  quantities  of  coal.  These  distributing 
yards  will  be  primarily  for  handling  the  coal  as  it  comes  in  on  the  cars 
to  the  various  departments.  We  will  have  some  storage  there,  but 
it  will  be  comparatively  small.  They  are  distributing  yards.  I have 
the  District  of  Columbia  map  showing  our  proposed  location  of  those 
yards.  One  is  on  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  road  near  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, in  the  suburb  known  as  Brookland.  The  second  in  the 
Florida  Avenue  switch  yards,  on  First  Street;  the  third  is  what  is 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  yards,  near  the  Capitol  power 
plant;  and  the  fourth  on  Fourteenth  Street,  opposite  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing.  These  are  the  distributing  yards  from 
which  the  coal  will  be  moved  to  the  various  departments. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  will  have  a nominal  capacity  for  storage. 

The  Chairman.  I want  to  know  the  capacity. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  will  have  just  pockets  for  handling  the  coal, 
approximately  600  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  idea  that  the  coal  dumped  there  shall  be 
immediately  removed  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  within  two  or  three  days. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  need  a yard  at  all,  if  that  be  true  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  to  have  some  means  of  handling  the  coal 
when  it  comes  in  the  cars.  We  can  not  shovel  the  coal  direct  from 
the  cars  to  the  trucks.  That  would  be  expensive  handling.  We 
propose  to  have  pockets  under  trestles  into  which  the  coal  can  be 
dumped  and  to  haul  it  from  those  pockets  in  the  trucks  to  the  various 
departments. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  so  mechanically  arranged  that  these 
pockets  in  turn  can  be  emptied  into  the  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  will. 

The  Chairman.  Without  the  need  of  lifting  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  There  will  be  no  handwork  in  connec- 
tion with  it  whatsoever. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that  it  was  estimated  to  have  a capacity 
in  these  pockets  of  about  600  tons  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  12  carloads. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  determination  as  to 
capacity;  what  were  the  controlling  factors. 

Mr.  Anderson.  By  the  experience  we  had  last  year 'in  the  amount 
of  coal  coming  in  at  one  time.  There  will  be  a period  of  a week 
sometimes  when  you  are  getting  little  or  no  coal  and  then  a train 
will  come  through  with  a great  many  cars,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
arrived  at  about  the  right  amount  of  storage  to  eliminate  demurrage 
on  the  cars. 

The  Chairman.  Why  was  there  a determination  to  have  these 
pocket  storage  yards,  and  why,  assuming  you  were  to  have  them,  did 
you  locate  them  at  these  respective  places  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  distributing  yards  are  necessary  to  reduce  the 
truck  haulage  to  the  minimum.  That  is,  if  we  had  one  yard  at 
some  point  in  the  city  the  haulage  from  that  one  yard  to  certain 
points  would  necessarily  be  very  great,  and  as  the  switching  charges 
to  these  distributing  yards  is  included  in  the  through  rate,  there  is 
no  expense,  so  far  as  the  railroad  is  concerned,  and  it  greatly  reduces 
the  haulage. 

The  Chairman.  No  expense  to  you? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No  expense  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  But,  there  is,  of  course,  only  an  occasional  use  of 
these  various  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir.  They  will  be  used  continually  so  long  as 
coal  is  coming  in,  and  it  will  be  moved  direct  to  the  various  depart- 
ment buildings  as  it  is  required. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  can  only  be  used  to  the  extent  that  the 
departmental  buildings*  capacity  permits. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  Then  when  we  are  unable  to  take  care 
of  the  coal  which  is  moving  either  in  our  pockets  or  at  the  buildings, 
we  will  shunt  the  cars  over  to  the  storage  yard  and  place  it  there. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  when  you  are  unable  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 


YARDS,  RENTS  OF  TRESTLES,  ETC. 

The  Chairman.  Why  were  these  yards  located  at  these  respective 
points  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Those  switching  yards  are  now  already  established 
in  the  city  and  they  have  trestles  which  they  will  rent  to  us  at  a 
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very  nominal  sum,  and  to  attempt  to  establish  other  switching  yards 
than  those  already  established  would  be  prohibitive  in  cost  and 
also  require  legislation,  I suppose,  to  bring  the  railroads  into  other 
parts  of  the  city. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  necessarily  confined  to  exist- 
ing 'trackage  unless  you  create  new,  but  presumably  there  were 
more  than  four  places  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  as  centrally  located.  The  four  distributing 
yards  enumerated  were  selected  by  reason  of  their  location. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  yard  in  Brooldand  is  very  closely  situated  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  large  consumers,  such  as  the  Soldiers’  Home, 
using  9,700  tons  a year,  to  the  filtration  plant,  using  5,500  tons,  and 
to  a number  of  schools  located  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

The  Baltimore  & Ohio  Florida  Avenue  yard  is  located  very  close 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  using  13,600  tons  of  coal;  Freed- 
mens  Hospital,  using  3,200  tons;  Bryant  Street  Pumping  Station, 
using  6,500  tons;  Land  Office,  using  7,000  tons;  Columbia  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  using  1,125  tons;  and  there  are  a number  of 
buildings  recently  rented  by  the  Government,  also  a large  number 
of  schools  in  this  section. 

The  New  Jersey  Avenue  yard,  located  south  of  the  Capital  Power 
Plant  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad  tracks,  would  naturally  serve 
the  Marine  Barracks,  United  States  jail,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Butler  Building,  and  a large  number  of  schools. 

The  yard  at  Fourteenth  and  Water  Streets,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Southern  Railroad  systems,  is  within  two  to  six  blocks  of  several 
large  consumers. 

The  Chairman.  And  next  door  to  where  the  power  plant  will  be 
built  ? * 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  using 
15,600  tons,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  using  8,500  tons,  the  New 
National  Museum  using  3,300  tons,  and  the  new  buildings  in  what  is 
termed  Henry  Park,  Sixth  and  B Streets,  6,690  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  four  pockets  to  be  of  the  same  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  spoken  of  as  having  a capacity  of  about 
600  tons? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  each  one  of  those  yards  there  are  trestles.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  system  there  are  six  railroad  coal 
trestles,  and  each  of  those  rents  for  $2,000,  regardless  of  the  length. 
In  fact,  they  are  all  about  the  same  length.  This  yard  handles 
approximately  500,000  tons  of  coal.  Each  one  of  these  yards  has  a 
trestle  capacity  of  about  80,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  already  so  mechanically  arranged  as  to 
permit  of  dumping  of  the  coal  from  the  cars  into  bins  that  in  turn 
can  be  emptied  into  the  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Some  of  them  are,  but  others  have  not  the  best  type  of 
quick  opening  gates,  so  that  when  a truck  is  driven  underneath  the 
pocket  the  driver  can  open  the  gate  and  spill  a load  into  the  truck. 
We  have  done  it  within  two  minutes,  a five-ton  truck. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  plan  to  simply  rent  these  facilities  at 
these  four  enumerated  places  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  would  have  to  lease  them  from  the  railroad  com- 
panies. They  are  owned  by  the  railroad  companies. 
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The  Chairman.  How  are  they  used  now;  do  the  railroads  lease 
them  to  the  piivate  coal  companies  ?* 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  piivate  coal  dealers. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ascertained  whether  they  can  be  so 
leased,  and  what  the  cost  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  approximately  $2,000  a trestle. 

The  Chairman.  From  each  of  the  railroad  companies  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  unless  it  is  found  that  contracts  have  been 
made  for  the  lease  of  these  trestles,  in  which  event  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  Congress  to  authorize  the  commandeering  of  such  trestles  as 
may  be  required  for  the  Government  s use. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  their  uniform  charge  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  uniform  charge. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  that  been  their  charge  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  I could  not  answer  th&t  question.  I got  that  charge 
from  the  railroad  officials,  approximately  $2,000  a unit. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  use  of  entrance  into  these  trestles 
and  the  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Those  facilities  they  have  now.  The  tenant  is  required 
to  put  in  new  pockets  or  devices  for  rapidly  handling  the  coal  to 
eliminate  entirely  manual  labor.  He  has  to  make  any  improvements. 

The  Chairman.  At  his  own  expense  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  the  trestle  tracks;  that  is  all  they 
lease. 

The  Chairman.  What  estimate  have  you  arrived  at  as  to  the  cost 
of  creating  these  four  distributing  yards  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  $37,800. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  four? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  lease  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimate  of  $37,800  is  an  estimate  of  the 
initial  outlay? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  initial  outlay  for  the  construction  of  pockets 
through  which  coal  can  be  rapidly  and  at  once  loaded  into  the  trucks  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  maintenance  of  that  equipment  would  be  an 
annual  expense  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  An  annual  expense;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  estimate  been  made  of  that? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  estimated  at  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  We  have  estimated  the  annual  expense  of  operating  the 
four  distributing  yards  and  we  have  figured  interest  and  depreciation 
on  the  pockets,  coal  handling  equipment,  and  scales  at  each  yard. 

The  Chairman.  Two  thousand  dollars  rental  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
railroad  companies  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I asked  you  awhile  ago  as  to  whether  you  pro- 
posed having  each  of  these  distributing  yards  with  the  same  capacity, 
and  you  answered  by  saying  that  you  could  obtain  more  than  one 
trestle,  the  cost  in  each  instance  being  $2,000  a year  rental  for  the 
trestle,  but  what,  in  point  of  fact,  is  your  program — do  you  contem- 
plate having  more  than  one  of  these  trestles  at  any  one  of  these  four 
distributing  points,  and  if  you  do,  where  ? 
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Mr.  Pope.  We  have  worked  that  out  b}^  the  number  of  pockets 
required  at  each  point,  the  number  of  railroad  cars  that  can  be 
spotted  at  a time,  the  rate  of  dumping  those  railroad  cars  and  the 
amount  of  tonnage. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  in  each  instance  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  The  coal  to  be  hauled  totals  210,000  tons  a year  at  this 
point. 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a minute.  The  coal  to  be  hauled  you  say 
totals  210,000  tons.  Do  you  mean  hauled  from  these  four  distri- 
buting points  and  excluding  your  general  storage  yard  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No;  I do  not  mean  that. 

The  Chairman.  I have  not  taken  in  the  storage  yard  yet  at  all, 
and  if  I have  understood  your  program  as  it  has  so  far  developed, 
these  four  places  are  to  be  used  simply  for  the  daily  handling  of  coal 
from  railroad  cars  direct  into  pockets  and  from  pockets  into  trucks 
to  the  extent  that  the  capacity  of  the  various  institutions  which  are 
to  be  furnished  permit  of  hauling  direct  to  them,  and  whenever  their 
capacity  to  absorb  the  coal  has  been  exhausted  then,  of  course,  the 
coal  will  be  diverted  from  those  four  points  to  your  main  storage 
point,  so  as  to  have  that  reserve  in  the  event  that  you  are  unable 
to  get  deliveries  directly  by  cars  to  these  four  distributing  points. 
That  is  a true  recital  of  your  program,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  I want  to  know  is,  excluding  your 
general  storage  facilities,  what  you  expect  to  be  able  to  handle  at 
these  four  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  worked  out  the  center  of  gravity  of  distribu- 
tion of  all  the  coal  and  in  that  way  arrived  at  the  exact  size  and  num- 
ber ol  pockets  at  each  yard  on  which  we  based  our  estimate  of 
$37,800.  We  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  would  care  to  go 
into  the  details  of  all  that,  but  we  have  it  all  worked  out  and  will  be 
glad  to  put  it  in  the  record.  I can  recall,  beginning  at  the  first  yard, 
that  we  will  have  room  for  200  tons  in  the  Brookland  yard — that 
being  the  first  one  referred  to — 450  tons  in  the  Florida  Avenue  yard, 
400  tons  in  the  New  Jersey  Avenue  yard,  and  600  tons  in  the  Four- 
teenth Street  yard,  that  being  the  largest  yard. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  600-ton  yard,  which  I took  a while 
ago  as  being  the  average,  represents  the  maximum  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  largest  yard;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  the  capacity  of  these  pockets  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But,  of  course,  that  does  not  represent  in  any 
sense  the  amount  of  coal  that  can  be  handled  over  any  particular 
period  of  time  from  these  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  you  will  be  able  to  handle, 
assuming  you  get  car  service,  through  these  various  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Pope  has  been  handling  the  distribution  of  the 
coal  and  I have  been  handling  the  construction  end  of  it,  and  he  can 
tell  you  about  that  better  than  I can. 

Mr.  Pope.  We  can  handle  2,000  tons  a day. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean — 2,000  tons  at  all  four  yards  % 

Mr.  Pope.  At  all  four,  a day. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  mean  2,000  tons  at  each  one  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No,  sir;  2,000  tons  at  all  four. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  that  being  decided  pretty  much  on 
the  ratio  of  their  pocket  capacity? 

Mr.  Pope.  Upon  the  capacity  and  the  consumption  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  The  consumption  requirements  of  the  establish- 
ments to  be  supplied  from  the  respective  yards  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  the  pocket  capacity,  in  the  first 
place,  was  determined  upon  consumption,  by  virtue  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  institutions,  it  would  remain  a rather  constant  index  as 
to  the  capacity  of  distribution  from  each  yard,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  would;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That,  in  cars,  would  represent  what  distributing 
power  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Two  thousand  tons  represents  40  railroad  cars  of  coal. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  figure  a capacity  to  take  care  of  40 
carloads  a day  from  these  four  centers  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Forty  carloads;  yes,  sir. 

TRUCKS. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  predicated  upon  the  use  of  how  many 
trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Well,  first  we  knew  our  requirements,  and  we  had  to 
work  out  the  number  of  trucks.  The  number  of  trucks  is  35. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  mean  that  you  determined  the  trucks 
and  then  got  this,  but  having  gotten  this  you  determined  upon  35 
trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  daily  use  of  that  many  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  eight  hours  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Eight  hours  a day;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  figured  therefore  a distribution  of  how  much 
coal  to  these  various  institutions  through  these  four  distributing 
centers '« 

Mr.  Pope.  Two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  tons,  that  being  the 
maximum. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  based  upon  what  use  of  these  various 
yards  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  At  each  one  of  these  yards,  to  illustrate,  a number  of 
cars  will  be  shifted  in,  say,  one  day;  that  number  may  be  twice  as 
many  as  the  trucks  could  handle,  for  the  reason  that  carloads  of 
coal  are  bunched  in  transit;  in  that  case,  to  avoid  demurrage,  the 
coal  will  have  to  be  dumped  into  a storage  in  that  yard;  then  during 
the  next  day,  when  the  required  number  of  cars  had  not  come  in, 
due  to  bunching  and  the  rate  of  shipments  from  the  mines,  the  coal 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  storage  in  that  distributing  yard 
or  from  the  pockets.  That  is  the  way  we  have  had  to  handle  it  this 
year  and  the  way  the  local  coal  men  handle  it.  The  cars  would 
come  in  bunches;  the  coal  must  be  unloaded  from  the  railroad  cars 
into  trucks  at  the  capacity  of  the  trucks  and  the  balance  of  the  coal 
must  be  dumped  into  storage;  then  during  the  succeeding  slack 
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days,  when  few  railroad  cars  come  in  and  the  trucks  are  not  working 
at  capacity,  the  coal  must  be  moved  from  the  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Just  a moment.  That  involves  a consideration 
which  I did  riot  think  was  involved  in  the  statements  that  have  here- 
tofore been  made,  because  you  were  asked  expressly  as  to  whether 
the  mechanical  arrangement  was  such  as  to  prevent  any  rehandling 
at  all  and  in  answer  to  that  we  were  told  that  your  plan  contem- 
plated these  cars  running  on  to  trestles,  the  dumping  into  pockets 
out  of  which,  in  turn,  the  trucks  would  be  loaded.  Now,  if  I under- 
stand your  statement  you  say  that  in  order  to  have  a capacity  suf- 
ficient to  take  care  of  a considerable  number  of  cars  that  might, 
and  probably  will,  come  on  certain  days  you  propose  not  only  having 
the  capacity  of  your  pockets,  from  which  you  would  ordinarily  load 
your  trucks,  but  also  a storage  capacity.  Is  that  going  to  be  ground 
storage  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  ground  storage,  with  mechanical  loaders  into  the 
trucks.  We  have  our  pocket  equipment  and  we  put  through  those 
pockets  the  maximum  quantity  of  coal  that  the  trucks  can  handle 
per  day;  if  it  is  necessary  to  unload  any  of  the  railroad  cars  that 
coal  is  dumped  on  the  ground  and  then  when  the  trucks  can  move 
the  coal  mechanical  loaders  put  the  coal  into  the  trucks  again. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  mechanical  loaders  capable  of  lifting 
the  coal  from  the  ground  and  right  into  the  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  doing  away  with  manual  labor. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  do  away  with  the  rehandling;  you 
do  rehandle  your  coal,  although  you  do  it  mechanically? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes;  we  have  to  do  that  in  order  to  avoid  demurrage. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  do  it  all  by  gravity  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  do  that  by  gravity  which  goes  from  the 
pockets  into  the  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  when  you  spoke  of  the  capacity  which  you 
enumerated  here,  and  which  totaled  various  tons  at  each  of  the  four 
yards,  were  you  talking  about  pocket  capacity  or  were  you  talking 
about  pocket  capacity  plus  storage  capacity? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  amount  I gave  you  was  the  pocket  capacity 
under  the  trestles. 

The  Chairman.  What  additional  capacity  have  you  figured  having 
in  the  way  of  storage  capacity  in  addition  to  the  pocket  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  figured  that  it  would  only  be  in  extreme 
cases  where  any  coal  would  go  on  the  ground,  and  in  that  case  we 
have  all  of  the  necessary  ground  around  the  trestles,  but  if  we  have 
a greater  shipment  of  coal  than  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  and  put 
into  our  various  pockets,  those  cars  will  be  shunted  to  the  main 
storage  yard  and  placed  there  for  permanent  storage  or  until  such 
emergency  arises  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  draw  coal  from  there. 

The  Chairman.  While  your  pocket  capacity  may  be  a certain 
amount,  the  actual  amount  of  coal  that  you  can  take  in  cars  and 
unload  would  not  be  dependent  simply  on  that  but  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  you  emptied  your  pockets  by  the  use  of  your  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  can 
empty  the  pockets  depends  upon  what  departments  we  are  serving; 
that  is,  the  length  of  the  haul. 
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The  Chairman.  Or  the  number  of  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes.  There  is  one  thought  that  I want  to  bring 
out  before  you  go  any  further.  You  may  be  startled  to  know  that 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  department  bins  is  only  sufficient  for 
approximately  10  days’  winter  supply,  some  of  the  large  plants 
having  only  a storage  capacity  of  about  three  days’  consumption. 
The  large  agricultural  plant,  for  instance,  has  a storage  capacity  of 
approximately  three  days,  so  that  coal  must  be  hauled  there  con- 
tinually. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  my  question  of  a while  ago,  on 
what  use  of  these  distributing  points  do  you  arrive  at  your  conclu- 
sion of  the  total  tonnage  of  210,000  tons  that  will  be  distributed  in 
this  way  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Because  the  plan  contemplates  the  handling  of  210,000 
tons  of  coal  through  these  four  yards,  the  yards  and  haulage  equip- 
ment to  be  worked  at  capacity,  when  coal  is  not  running  from  the 
mines  in  railroad  cars,  then  the  required  coal  is  to  be  brought  from 
the  main  storage  yard  to  the  distributing  points. 

The  Chairman.  Coming  to  your  general  storage  yard,  what  storage 
capacity  do  you  contemplate  having  there  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tons. 

The  Chairman.  And  why  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  figured  that  that  will  last  us  about  two  and 
one-half  months  in  the  midwinter,  and  that  that  is  about  as  much 
emergency  as  we  need  to  provide  for. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  unquestionably,  limited  to  a certain  amount, 
you  will  be  supplying  governmental  institutions  with  some  coal 
directly  from  your  general  storage  yard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  annual  quantity  of  coal  do  you  expect  to  so 
supply? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  depends  on  the  railroad  transportation  dur- 
ing that  year. 

Mr.  Manning.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  tons  is  the 
maximum  amount  that  is  used  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  80,000  tons  will  be  handled  by  trucks  and 
the  other  80,000  tons  by  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  This  plan  contemplates  filling  your  storage  yard 
once  in  a season? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  and  no.  We  may  fill  it  during  the  summer 
and  may  have  to  draw  on  it  in  the  early  fall,  and  practically  deplete 
our  storage.  Then,  later  in  the  winter  we  might  be  able  to  put  some 
coal  in  storage,  and  then  again  we  might  have  to  take  it  out.  Our 
coal-handling  facilities  out  there  would  be  capable  of  handling 

250.000  tons  of  coal — that  is,  putting  it  into  storage  and  taking  it 
out  of  storage,  but  we  would  have  a maximum  storage  capacity  of 

160.000  tons 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  requirement  here  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  315,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  mean  that  235,000  tons  of  coal  would 
be  supplied  to  Government  establishments  through  these  four  dis- 
tributing points. 
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Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  less  what  is  handled  by  direct  transporta- 
tion. Some  of  those  plants  are  now  provided  with  railroad  spurs, 
so  that  the  coal  can  go  direct  to  the  plants. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  not  use  either  your  distributing 
plant  or  your  storage  plant  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  To  the  extent  of  105,000  tons  annually. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  really  you  would  have  210,000  tons  to  be 
delivered  by  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  which  80,000  tons  would  be  delivered  from  the 
main  storage  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  maximum  quantity. 

The  Chairman.  And  130,000  tons  from  those  four  distributing 
points  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  idea,  Mr.  Pope? 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  that  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  you 
can  so  handle  your  other  needs  by  and  through  your  storage  that 
the  plants  having  railroad  facilities  can  always  secure  the  coal  they 
require  by  and  through  those  direct  facilities.  You  are  now  figuring 
the  total  use  of  those  plants  having  direct  railroad  facilities  as  10-5,000 
tons.  That  is  the  total  use  of  the  plants  having  railroad  facilities, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  you  figure  on  that  basis  the  amount  that 
would  be  delivered  direct,  you  are  assuming  that  as  to  those  particu- 
lar plants  you  will  be  prepared  at  all  times  or  will  be  able  at  all  times 
to  get  the  coal  from  the  mines  when  needed.  That  is  a violent 
assumption,  unless  you  are  assuming  that  you  would  have  such  a 
large  amount  in  storage  as  to  be  able  to  supply  them.  Are  you 
assuming  that  you  would  at  least  always  have  enough  coal  from  the 
mines  to  supply  those  plants  having  direct  railroad  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  assumed  that  we  will  always 
have  enough  to  supply  all  those  plants.  We  have  thought  that  we 
must  always  try  to  have  160,000  tons,  but  the  amount  of  coal  that 
is  to  be  drawn  out  is  somewhat  of  a variable  quantity,  for  the  reason 
that  we  have  to  plan  that  at  times  we  will  have  to  draw  from  the 
storage  yard  or  distribution  points  to  places  having  direct  railroad 
transportation.  If  we  could  estimate,  as  Mr.  Mondell  has  stated, 
that  we  would  always  have  coal  enough  to  supply  our  direct  rail 
points,  then  we  could  arrive  at  the  definite  amount  that  has  to  be 
held  in  storage. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  arrive  at  that  another  way?  As- 
suming that  you  will  not  always  be  able  to  secure  105,000  tons  of  coal 
delivered  from  the  mines  direct  to  the  institutions  with  rail  con- 
nection, it  follows  that  to  the  extent  you  fail  to  get  that  coal,  you 
must  supply  such  institutions  out  of  your  reserve  yard,  by  loading 
coal  cars  and  running  them  around  to  those  places  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  but  if  we  have  to  supply  a large  quantity 
from  our  storage  yards  to  those  places  having  direct  switching  facili- 
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ties,  it  will  necessarily  mean  that  our  plant  on  the  railroad  end  will 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  on  the  trucking  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Unquestionably  the  trucking  end  of  it  ought  to 
remain  constant. 

Mr.  Anderson.  If  we  have  to  supply  a large  amount  from  our 
storage  yard  to  those  places  having  direct  rail  transportation 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  That  will  not  affect  the  trucking  at 
all,  because  you  would  not  supply  them  by  trucks. 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  but  it  will  tend  to  exhaust  our  rail  trans- 
portation facilities  from  the  storage  yard,  so  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  put  as  much  in  the  distributing  yards  from  which  we  can  distribute 
coal,  and  hence  more  coal  will  have  to  be  trucked  directly  from  the 
yard. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  it  would  not  pay  to  put  as  much 
in  the  distributing  yards  as  you  might  put  in  them  if  it  were  delivered 
there  directly  from  the  mines  by  the  railroads,  you  paying  only  the 
car  transportation  costs. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  figured  a capacity  in  your  central 
storage  yard  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  coal  demands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment establishments  under  the  most  extreme  car  shortage  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  we  had  two  plans  on  that.  Last  year  when 
we  made  our  estimates  we  figured  on  putting  55,000  tons  of  coal  in 
storage,  but  after  going  through  the  serious  situation  with  which  we 
were  confronted  last  winter  and  after  getting  more  into  the  war  we 
felt  that  we  would  need  a much  larger  storage  capacity  than  that, 
and  we  now  believe  that  we  need  storage  capacity  for  160,000  tons, 
to  be  reasonably  sure. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  require- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  total  consumption.  The  total 
annual  consumption  it  is  estimated  will  be  315,000  tons,  and  our  storage 
capacity  is  160,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  capacity  at  the  various  estab- 
lishments for  the  storage  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

(Note. — Actual  total  storage  of  all  plants  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  27,300  tons.) 

The  Chairman.  Koughly,  what  do  you  think  it  is  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  About  30,000  tons. 

Air.  Pope.  It  is  a 10-day  supply. 

Air.  Mondell.  That  would  be  8,630  tons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  would  be  the  average.  That  is  based  on  10 
days’  supply  for  midwinter  consumption,  which  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  the  average  consumption,  annual  daily  rate. 

Mr.  AIondell.  Your  daily  consumption  based  on  those  figures 
would  be  863  tons. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  10  days’  consumption  would  be  8,630,  and 
twice  that  would  be  17,000  tons. 

Air.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  about  the  maximum  ? 
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Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  about  two  and  a half  times  the  aver- 
age, or  23,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  figure  the  total  consumption  at  315,000  tons 
per  annum  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  would  make  an  average  consumption  of  863 
tons  per  day.  Now,  you  figure  105,000  tons  as  the  consumption  of 
the  plants  having  switching  facilities? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  making  up  your  plan,  did  you  assume  that  in 
the  main  you  would  be  able  to  supply  those  plants  on  direct  shipments 
from  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  hope  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  eliminate  in  your 
practical  figuring  105,000  tons  of  that  315,000  tons  of  annual  con- 
sumption ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  leaves  you  210,000  tons  of  trucking  coal  per 
annum,  assuming  mine  delivery  to  the  plants  with  switching  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  you  say  that  you  propose  storage  facilities  for 
160,000  tons,  and  that  at  the  rate  of  consumption  given  would  be 
about  a five-months  supply. 

Mr.  Anderson.  A supply  for  five  average  winter  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  anticipate  the  necessity  of  storing  coal 
sufficient  for  five  months  of  winter  consumption.  Is  not  that  a large 
storage  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  will  be  less  than  a supply  for  five  midwinter 
months.  It  will  be  about  a supply  for  five  average  winter  months. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  it  not  be  almost  exactly  160  days’  consumption, 
or  just  about  five  months’  average  consumption? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  five  months’  average  winter  consumption. 
Now  the  peak  of  coal  consumption  is  about  two  and  a half  times 
the  average  consumption,  so  that  if  the  extreme  peak  was  extended 
for  any  period,  it  would  be  only  64  days’  supply  that  we  could  fur- 
nish from  the  yard.  However,  that  peak  does  not  last  64  days,  so 
that  we  feel  that  we  have  85  or  90  days’  midwinter  supply  in  storage 
or  5 months’  average  winter  supply. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  estimated  the  cost  of  rehandling  the  coal 
at  the  storage  yard,  or  the  cost  of  reloading  it  into  the  cars  and  the 
switching  charges  to  the  distributing  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  you  estimate  that  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  cost  of  placing  coal  in  storage  and  taking  it 
out  of  storage  into  cars  is  figured  at  28.64  cents  per  ton. 

SWITCHING-  CHARGE. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  average  switching  charge  here  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  About  65  cents  per  ton,  from  the  best  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Mr.  Mondell.  65  cents  per  ton  is  the  switching  charge? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pope.  I had  that  up  with  the  railroad  companies. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  S3 5 per  car. 

Mr.  Anderson.  They  informed  us  that  they  believed  we  could  get 
a better  rate  than  that  for  business  on  a large  scale,  but  that  is  the 
present  rate.  The  rate  would  be  65  cents  per  ton  for  hauling  coal  from 
this  yard  to  those  distributing  yards.  That  is  where  the  railroads 
make  up  a part  of  their  deficit  that  the  chairman  referred  to.  That 
is  probably  the  reason  why  it  is  so  high. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  other  charge  was  about  28  cents  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  28.64  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  charge  of  65  cents  per  ton  for  switching 
charges  ver j excessive? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I should  think  so.  However,  that  is  what  we  are 
confronted  with. 

Mr.  Pope.  The  freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Pailroad,  when  I 
talked  with  him,  made  the  statement  that  this  was  a thing  involving 
a considerable  tonnage  a year,  and  that  if  we  were  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  main  office  in  Philadelphia,  we  would  get  a favorable  rate. 
He  sort  of  apologized  for  that  rate  of  65  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  approximately  the  charge  for  a 200  mile 
haul  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  It  is  a long-haul  charge — that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  a charge  for  a 200-mile  haul  for  a haul  that 
would  be  not  over  10  or  15  miles  at  the  outside. 

Mr.  Pope.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  go  to  Anacostia  as  a place  for  this 
storage  yard? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  land  is  cheap  out  there,  and  we  are  located 
on  two  principal  transportation  lines,  namely,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  make  any  difference?  Have  you  not 
got  free  and  complete  transfer  from  one  road  to  any  other  road  here 
in  W ashington  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  complete  transfer  facilities,  but. 
it  means  additional  switching,  for  which  there  is  a charge  for  transfer 
from  one  road  to  another. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  pay  for  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  In  the  past  it  has  been  $5  per  car.  During  last  winter, 
when  we  received  coal  for  the  Interior  Department  plants,  and  it  was 
necessary  in  a number  of  cases  to  switch  coal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
System  to  the  B.  & O.  System,  that  was  the  transfer  charge,  but  I 
understand  that  that  will  probably  be  waived  now.  I do  not  know 
whether  the  charge  will  be  waived  for  all  time,  or  just  for  the  time 
that  the  roads  are  being  operated  by  the  Government.  Some  of  our 
coal  went  through  the  tunnel  under  the  grounds  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  other  reason,  is  there,  for  locating  the 
storage  yard  at  that  point? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  we  thought  there  would  be  a possibility 
sometime  of  getting  coal  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  Canal,  or 
by  other  waterways  by  means  of  barges,  in  which  case  we  could  reach 
our  storage  yard  right  through  that  channel. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  really  be  better  off  if  you  had  your 
coal  yard  in  Virginia,  across  the  Potomac,  rather  than  having  it  at 
Anacostia  ? 
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Air.  Anderson.  We  have  figured  the  haulage,  and  it  is  just  about 
the  same.  In  Virginia  we  would  have  the  Chesapeake  & Ohio  only, 
whereas  here  we  are  on  both  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania railroads.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio  is  the  particularly  heavy 
coal  carrier  into  Washington. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  not  enough  room  available  at  or  near 
any  of  those  four  places  where  you  propose  to  have  the  distributing 
yards  to  also  have  your  storage  yard  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Not  on  land  that  would  be  what  we  considered 
reasonable  in  cost,  when  you  consider  that  it  takes  an  acre  of  ground 
to  store  10,000  tons  of  coal,  storing  it  10  feet  high. 

Air.  Mondell.  None  of  your  distributing  yards  are  on  navigable 
water  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Air.  Mondell.  It  seems  to  me  very  highly  important  that  you 
should  have  your  main  yard  convenient  to  water  transportation. 

Air.  Anderson.  We  can  get  it  at  this  point  by  pumping  out  a 
channel  across  the  flats  at  moderate  cost,  or  by  trestling  across. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  estimate  the  cost  of  your  storage 
yard  to  be? 

COST  OF  STORAGE  YARD. 

(See  p.  1096.) 

Air.  Anderson.  The  following  estimates  are  based  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a yard  having  a capacity  of  160,000  tons  storage  of  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal: 

Ten  acres  of  land  for  storage,  handling,  switching  equipment,  at 
$600  per  acre,  $6,000;  cost  of  bridge  with  track  for  handling  the  coal 
from  cars  into  storage  and  from  storage  back  into  cars  or  trucks, 
$165,000.  That  is  a traveling  bridge  with  traveling  buckets.  That 
is  the  most  economical  type  of  coal  handling  equipment  that  I have 
been  able  to  work  out.  Cost  of  flooring  yard,  which  is  necessary  to 
save  loss  in  the  ground,  $21,000;  estimated  cost  of  railroad  siding, 
switches,  trestles,  track  and  truck  scales,  $25,000.  We  could  weigh 
the  coal  cars  as  they  came  in  and  weigh  the  cars  that  we  send  out  if  we 
chose  to,  and  weigh  the  coal  that  is  loaded  in  the  trucks.  Construc- 
tion of  roadway  for  truck  haulage;  that  is  from  the  yard  over  to  the 
main  city  improved  streets,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  southeast,  $20,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  two  items  there  that  will  vary  according 
to  locality,  $6,000  for  the  land  and  $20,000  for  the  roadway? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  also  other  things  that  will  vary  in  cost, 
dependent  on  the  locality,  your  truckage  from  this  yard  to  the  de- 
partments, and  presumably  your  rail  shipment,  or  will  it  be  the  same 
anywhere  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  be  the  same  on  any  one  railroad,  but  if 
we  have  to  shift  the  cars  from  one  road  to  another  there  would  be 
the  switching  charge. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  charge  the  same  for  any  movement  on  a 
given  line  anywhere  in  the  District  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  That  is,  you  mean  that  the  through  rate  to  any 
particular  point  is  the  same  as  at  any  other  point  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Anderson.  It  is.  For  instance,  the  Baltimore  & Ohio  rate 
would  be  the  same  to  the  Brooklandyard  as  to  the  Florida  Avenue  yard. 
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The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a movement  by  rail  locality  will  cut  no 
figure  other  than  that  it  may  involve  transfer  from  one  system  to 
another  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  selecting  this  Anacostia  point  you  had  in  mind 
the  desire  of  the  Art  Commission  and  some  other  gentlemen  to  have  a 
park  over  there  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir  ; we  have  gotten  their  maps  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  park  improvement.  We  are  on  privately  owned  land 
that  can  be  cut  off  from  view  by  a bank  of  trees  along  the  West  side 
[indicating].  We  considered  for  a time  placing  the  coal  yard  down 
on  the  flats  that  have  been  made  between  the  river  channel 
and  the  main  land  [indicating]  by  pumping  sludge  out  of  the  river, 
but  that  land  is  not  stable  enough,  it  would  not  be  fit  for  our  use  for 
three  or  four  years.  Nothing  was  done  last  year  on  account  of  no 
moneys  being  appropriated  for  further  improvement  there.  That 
ground  now  is  about  5 feet  above  the  river  level,  but  it  is  all  muck. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a financial  statement  of  which  you  have 
just  read  a part,  showing  your  total  estimated  investment,  the  opera- 
tion costs,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  I will  read  the  operating  cost.  The 
plant  as  estimated  will  have  a capacity  of  handling  1,500  tons  per 
day  of  eight  hours,  and  a maximum  capacity  of  handling  300  tons 
per  hour  from  storage  into  cars  or  from  cars  into  storage.  That  is 
based  on  five  hours  operation,  you  understand,  because  the  maximum 
hourly  capacity  can  not  be  maintained  throughout  an  eight  hour  day. 
The  cost  of  operation,  interest,  and  depreciation  on  the  total  invest- 
ment, $23,700;  repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment  at  2\  per  cent, 
$5,925.  We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  the  labor  required  in  the 
operation  of  the  yard,  10  skilled  laborers,  at  $900  per  annum  each, 
$9,000;  2 mechanics,  at  $1,200  per  annum  each,  $2,400;  2 operating 
engineers,  at  $1,500  per  annum  each,  $3,000;  one  chief  operating 
engineer  at  $1,800  per  annum,  $1,800,  making  a total  of  $16,200  for 
labor.  This  brings  the  total  cost  of  handling  160,000  tons  of  coal  to 
$45,825,  which  works  out  a unit  cost  of  $0.2864  per  ton. 

COSTS  OF  DISTRIBUTION  YARDS. 

(See  pp.  1096,  1100.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a similar  statement  as  to  the  cost  in 
connection  with  the  four  distributing  yards  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir:  we  have.  Cost  of  coal  pockets  at  four 
distributing  points,  including  necessary  trestle  extensions,  handling 
equipment,  and  scales — that  is,  the  pockets  that  we  propose  to  con- 
struct under  the  trestles — $37,800;  distributing  equipment,  trucks 
trailers,  carts,  etc.  (estimated  at  35  trucks),  a total  of  $157,500; 
rental  of  four  coal  trestles  at  $2,000  per  annum,  $8,000;  garage 
rental,  $8,400;  gasoline,  oil,  grease,  tires,  and  repair  parts,  $23,760. 
Personnel  services  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  distributing  plant: 
One  chief  engineer,  $4,000  per  annum;  1 assistant  chief  engineer, 
$3,000  per  annum;  1 general  yard  foreman,  $1,800  per  annum;  1 
chief  clerk,  $1,800  per  annum;  1 accountant,  $1,500  per  annum,  1 
bookkeeper,  $1,320  per  annum;  1 clerk  and  stenographer,  $1,200  per 
annum;  1 messenger,  $600  per  annum;  4 yard  foremen  at  $1,200 
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each,  $4,800  per  annum;  4 yard  inspectors  and  weighers  at  $1,200 
per  annum  each,  $4,800;  12  yard  laborers  at  $720  each,  $8,640  per 
annum;  1 mechanic  for  repair  of  equipment,  $1,500  per  annum;  3 
mechanics  for  repair  of  equipment  at  $1,200  each,  $3,600;  35  truck 
drivers  at  $900  each,  $31,500  per  annum;  4 watchmen  at  $720  each, 
$2,880  per  annum;  miscellaneous  labor  as  required,  $1,000;  total, 
$73,940.  Telephones,  telegrams,  street  car  fares,  electric  current, 
fuel,  transportation  is  estimated  at  $3,788,  making  a total  of  $313,188. 

The  Chairman.  As  I understand,  $195,300  is  what  might  be  called 
the  capital  account  or  investment. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  distributing  yards. 

The  Chairman.  Which  taken  with  your  proposed  investment  of 
$237,000  in  your  storage  vard  would  make  a total  investment  of 
$432,300  ? 

Mr.  Anderson . Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  annual  cost  of  operating  the  two  plants, 
assuming  all  the  overhead  you  have  figured  in,  would  be . 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  these  charges,  what  showing  have  you 
as  to  the  saving  to  the  Government  in  its  fuel  cost  as  well  as  the 
added  security  it  would  give  to  the  Government  in  having  always  a 
supply  of  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  year's  bids  on  In- 
terior Department  coal  requirements,  the  hauling  of  it  by  local  deal- 
ers averaged  $1,412  per  ton.  The  Interior  Department  did  not  make 
award  of  contract,  but  purchased  trucks  and  hauled  its  own  coal, 
saving  67.4  cents  a ton.  On  12,000  tons  hauled  we  have  saved  over 
$8,000.  Our  cost  of  yard  operation,  estimated  at  $0,792  cents,  ap- 
proximates the  same  delivery  cost;  and  estimating  that  a like  saving 
on  the  entire  quantity  of  coal  requiring  haulage  would  be  made,  the 
saving  on  210,000  tons  would  be  $141,500.  This  saving  would  be 
realized  through  the  purchase  and  operation  of  the  trucks  by  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  find  that  the  figures  which  you  have  sub- 
mitted as  to  what  it  is  going  to  cost  you  now  run  constant  with  what 
you  have  been  using  as  an  illustration  in  connection  with  the  Interior 
Department.  If  I have  understood  these  tables  which  have  been 
presented  and  which  we  will  put  together  in  the  record  at  the  close 
of  the  hearing,  it  cost  $1.07  a ton  for  handling  the  coal  this  way.  Is 
that  right  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  provided  we  exhaust  all  of  our  storage  sup- 
ply, assuming  that  we  use  all  of  the  coal  which  is  placed  in  storage 
during  that  year  at  a cost  for  storage  of  $0.2864,  and  the  balance  of 
it  for  haulage,  $0,792. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $1.08. 

Mr.  Anderson.  There  will  be  80,000  tons  of  that  coal  that  will  not 
go  through  the  distributing  yard,  hence  the  cost  of  the  delivery  of 
that  will  be  $0.2864,  and  that  is  the  only  cost  in  connection  with  it, 
except  freight  charges.  The  average  cost  of  distributing  coal  from 
the  distributing  yards  to  the  buildings,  as  I have  figured  it,  is  $0,792 
per  ton. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Based  on  your  total  annual  consumption? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Based  on  our  total  annual  consumption  of  210,000 
tons  that  will  have  to  be  hauled. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  added  to  that  your  65  cents  a ton  for 
the  amount  of  coal  that  will  have  to  be  transshipped  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  have  to  add  to  that  the  cost  of  putting  coal 
into  storage  and  taking  it  out  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  bringing  it 
from  the  storage  yard  to  the  distributing  yards.  A part  of  the  coal 
coming  from  the  storage  yard  will  go  direct  to  the  points  of  consump- 
tion. Just  how  much  of  that  coal  will  travel  that  way  is  a problem 
to  be  solved,  depending  on  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  required 
to  work  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  even  eliminating  that  you  have  a cost  of  28 
cents  a ton,  on  the  basis  of  160,000  tons  over  at  the  storage  yard. 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  having  coal 
in  storage  as  an  insurance. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  why  that  is  the  cost,  it  is  the  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  must  add  to  that  your  79  cents  a ton, 
if  you  are  going  to  get  at  your  total  annual  cost. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  but  a large  part  of  the  coal  does  not  pass 
through  the  coal  storage  yard,  hence  on  that  coal  there  will  be  only 
the  cost  of  SO. 792. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  true,  so  that  your  $1.07  would  not  remain 
constant  for  your  entire  210,000  tons? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  would  for  160,000  tons? 

Mr.  Anderson.  It  would  on  the  assumption  that  we  used  all  the 
coal  that  was  placed  in  storage,  that  is,  that  we  placed  in  storage  the 
maximum  capacity  of  our  plant  and  used  it  all  that  year,  but  that 
would  be  an  extreme  case. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  are  certain  of  those  factors  that  are 
going  to  remain,  irrespective  of  how  much  coal  you  put  in  and  take 
out. 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  $0,792  per  ton  will  be  a constant  factor. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but  there  are  certain  of  your 
factors  that  go  to  make  up  your  28  cents  plus  a ton  over  in  your 
storage  plant  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Which  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  quantity 
of  coal  handled  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  interest  and  depreciation,  repairs  and  main- 
tenance, equipment  and  labor  will  remain  very  largely  the  same 
irrespective  of  the  amount  of  work  done. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  pretty  nearly  all  of  your  expenses  over 
there  are  going  to  exist  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  coal  that  you 
take  out  of  there  and  put  in. 

I wish  you  would  put  in  your  hearings  these  statements  which  you 
have  prepared  under  the  head  of  estimate  of  cost  of  construction 
and  operation  of  coal  storage  yard  and  cost  of  distributing  coal 
yards,  trucks,  and  other  equipment,  personnel,  and  operating  ex- 
penses, with  the  yearly  operating  cost  of  trucks  at  the  distributing 
yards,  and  I wish  you  would  then  rearrange  those  three  tables  so  as 
to  carry  a statement  showing  the  exact  capital  investment,  the  in- 
terest figured  at  4|  per  cent  upon  that  capital  investment,  the  main- 
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tenance  cost,  including  repairs,  etc.,  and  all  other  expenses  incident 
to  ownership  and  operation,  and  indicate  any  estimate  of  expense 
that  is  predicated  upon  an  assumed  quantity  of  movement  of  coal; 
then  distribute  that  cost  as  against  the  total  quantity  of  the  coal 
that  it  is  estimated  will  be  consumed  by  the  various  departments 
that  would  be  thus  supplied.  And  as  against  that  statement  put 
out  the  cost  to  those  departments  now  in  obtaining  coal  under  exist- 
ing methods. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  that  information. 

(See  pp.  1093,  1100.) 

Table  No.  1. — Estimate  of  cost  of  construction  and  operation  of  coal  storage  yard. 

The  following  estimates  are  based  on  the  establishment  of  a yard  having  a capacity 
of  160,000  tons  storage  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 


Ten  acres  of  land  for  storage  yard  at  $600  per  acre $6,  000.  00 

Cost  of  bridge  with  tracks 165,  000.  00 

Cost  of  flooring  yard 21,000.00 

Cost  of  railroad  sidings,  switches,  trestles,  track  and  truck  scales. 25,  000.  00 

Construction  of  roadways  for  truck  haulage 20,  000.  00 


Total 237,000.00 


The  equipment  above  estimated  will  have  a capacity  of  handling  1,500  tons  of  coal 
per  day  and  a maximum  capacity  of  handling  300  tons  per  hour  from  storage  into 
cars  and  from  cars  into  storage. 


COST  OF  OPERATION. 

Interest  and  depreciation  at  10  per  cent $23,  700.  00 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment  at  2\  per  cent 5,  925.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  labor  required : 

Ten  skilled  laborers  at  $900  per  annum $9,  000.  00 

Two  mechanics  at  $1,200  per  annum 2,  400.  00 

Two  operating  engineers  at  $1,500  per  annum 3,  000.  00 

One  chief  operating  engineer  at  $1,800  per  annum 1,  800.  00 


Total  cost  of  labor  for  handling  160,000  tons  of  coal 16,  200.  00 


Total  cost  for  handling  160,000  tons  of  coal  from  cars  to  storage  and 
from  storage  to  cars  or  trucks 45,  825.  00 

Cost  per  ton  for  handling  coal  from  cars  to  storage  and  from  storage  to  cars  or  trucks, 
$0.2864. 

Table  No.  2. — Cost  of  distributing  coal  yards , trucks , and  other  equipment , personnel 
and  operating  expenses. 

Cost  of  coal  pockets  at  four  distributing  points,  including  nec- 
essary trestle  extensions,  handling  equipment,  and  scales. . $37,  800.  00 
Distributing  equipment,  trucks,  trailers,  carts,  etc.  (esti- 


mated 35  trucks) 157,  500.  00 

$195,  300.  00 

Rental  of  four  coal  trestles,  at  $2,000  each  per  annum 8, 000.  00 

Garage  rental 8, 400.  00 

Gasoline,  oil,  grease,  tires,  and  repair  parts 23,  760.  00 

Personal  services:  Per  annum. 

1 chief  engineer $4,  000.  00 

1 assistant  chief  engineer 3, 000.  00 

1 general  yard  foreman 1,  800.  00 

1 chief  clerk 1,  800.  00 

1 accountant 1,  500.  00 

1 bookkeeper 1,  320.  00 

1 clerk  and  stenographer 1,  200.  00 

1 messenger 600.  00 

4 yard  foremen,  at  $1,200  each 4.  800.  00 
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Personal  services — Continued.  Per  annum. 

4 yard  inspectors  and  weighers,  at  $1,200  each $4,  800.  00 

12  yard  laborers,  at  $720  each 8,  640.  00 

1 mechanic  for  repair  of  equipment 1,  500.  00 

3 mechanics  for  repair  of  equipment,  at  $1,200  each 3,  600.  00 

35  truck  drivers,  at  $900  each 31,  500.  00 

4 watchmen,  at  $720  each 2,  880.  00 

Miscellaneous  labor  as  required 1, 000.  00 


Total 73,940.00 

Telephones,  telegrams,  street-car  fares,  electric  current,  fuel,  transpor- 
tation  . $3,  788.  00 


Total 


313, 188.  00 


Table  No.  3. — Yearly  operating  cost  of  trucks  and  distributing  yards. 
Per  year  truck  investment  cost  based  on  life  of  3 years  with  salvage  value  of 


$750  per  truck  at  end  of  3 years $43,  750 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  pockets,  coal-handling  equipment,  and  scales, 

10  per  cent  of  cost 3,  780 

Repairs  and  maintenance  to  pockets,  coal-handling  equipment,  and  scales, 

2\  per  cent  of  cost 945 

Rental  of  4 coal  trestles,  at  $2,000  each 8,  000 

Garage  rental  for  trucks 8,400 

Gasoline,  oil,  etc 23,  760 

Personnel  expenses , 73,  940 

Telephones  and  other  office  expenses  and  transportation 3,  788 


Total , 166,363 


Cost  per  ton  on  210,000  tons  requiring  hauling,  $0,792. 

Rearrangement  of  preceding  Tables  Nos.  1 , 2,  and  3. 


COST  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  storage  yard — 

Ten  acres  of  land,  for  storage,  handling,  and  switching 


equipment,  at  $600  per  acre $6,  000.  00 

Cost  of  bridge  with  tracks 165,  000.  00 

Cost  of  flooring  yard 21,  000.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  railroad  sidings,  switches,  trestles, 

track  and  truck  scales 25,000.00 

Construction  of  roadways  for  truck  haulage 20,  000.  00 

■j  of  constructing  and  equipping  distributing  yards — 

Cost  of  coal  pockets  at  four  distributing  points,  handling 
equipment,  and  scales 37,  800.  00 


Distributing  equipment,  trucks,  trailers,  carts,  etc.  (esti- 
mated 35  trucks) 157,  500.  00 


Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 432,  300.  00 


COST  OF  OPERATION. 


Interest,  A.\  (on  $432,300) $19,  453.  50 

Depreciation  of  equipment  in  yards,  5§  per  cent  (on  $274,800) 15, 114.  00 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  equipment  in  yards,  2\  per  cent  (on  $274,800)  6,  870.  00 

Yearly  depreciation  of  trucks  based  on  life  of  3 years  and  salvage  value  of 

$750  each 43,750.00 

Gasoline,  oil,  grease,  tires,  and  repair  parts 23,760.00 

Rental  of  4 coal  trestles  at  $2,000  each  per  annum 8,  000.  00 

Garage  rental 8,  400.  00 
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$4,  000.  00 

3,  000.  00 
1,  800.  00 
1,  800.  00 
1,  500.  00 
1,  320.  00 
1,  200.  00 

600.  00 

4,  800.  00 
4,  800.  00 

8,  640.  00 

9,  000.  00 

1,  500.  00 
6,  000.  00 
1.  800.  00 
3^  000.  00 

31,  500.  00 

2,  880.  00 
1,  000.  00 

$90,140.00 


Telephones,  telegrams,  street-car  fares,  electric  current,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion, etc $3,788.00 

Freight  from  storage  yard  to  distributing  yards  or  direct  to  consuming 

plants  equipped  for  rail  delivery,  80,000  tons  at  $0.65  per  ton 52,  000.  00 

Shortage,  in  weight  of  coal  due  to  handling  and  screening,  1 per  cent  of 
315,000  tons  or  3,150  tons  at  $5.50‘per  ton 17,  325. 00 


Total  cost  of  operation 286,  600.  50 


Cost  per  ton  on  total  requirements  of  315,000  tons,  $0.9162. 

This  estimate  is  based  on  placing  160,000  tons  of  coal  in  storage  and  using  all  coal 
so  stored  during  that  year;  50,000  tons  of  the  stored  coal  to  pass  direct  from  storage 
yard  to  plants  having  rail  transportation,  30,000  tons  to  pass  from  reserve  storage 
yard  to  the  distributing  yards,  and  80,000  tons  to  pass  direct  from  storage  yard  to 
various  departments  by  truck  haulage;  also  on  the  haulage  to  various  departments 
by  trucks  from  the  distributing  yards  of  100,000  tons  received  direct  from  the  mines, 
and  30,000  tons  transhipped  from  the  storage  yard,  and  on  the  delivery  to  those  insti- 
tutions having  rail  connections  of  55,000  tons  received  direct  from  the  mines.  The 
average  commercial  rates  for  Interior  Department  haulage  as  quoted  last  June  were 
$1,412  per  ton  and  the  average  rate  of  haulage  on  all  other  General  Supply  Committee 
purchases  was  $1,478  per  ton.  The  Interior  Department  alone  rejected  the  bid  prices 
as  quoted  to  the  General  Supply  Committee  and  has  hauled  its  own  coal  which  to 
date  has  averaged  $0,738  per  ton,  a saving  of  $0,674  per  ton. 

The  above  estimate  of  $0.9162  per  ton  for  haulage  by  the  Government  is  higher 
than  the  average  cost  of  Interior  Department  haulage  due  to  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
material  and  to  cost  of  placing  coal  in  storage  and  rehandling  same.  It  is  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  a saving  of  $0.50  per  ton  can  be  made  on  all  coal  purchased 
by  the  Government,  which,  based  on  next  year’s  estimated  requirements  of  315,000 
tons  makes  a total  saving  of  $157,500  on  a total  investment  cost  of  $432,300. 

RENT  OF  GARAGES. 

The  Chairman.  Briefly  taking  up  some  of  the  statements  which 
you  have  submitted,  I notice  that  you  figure  on  garage  rental  for 
these  trucks.  What  is  your  idea  there? 

Mr.  Anderson.  The  cost  of  construction  is  so  high  now  that  we 
believe  it  would  be  better  to  rent  garages  until  these  exorbitant 
prices  have  come  down  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  rent  storage  in  garages,  or  rent 
garages  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Rent  garages  if  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  would  be  for  the  Government  eventually 
to  own  its  garages,  of  course  ? 


Personnel  services: 

1 chief  engineer 

1 assistant  chief  engineer 

1 general  yard  foreman 

1 chief  clerk ! 

1 accountant 

1 bookkeeper 

1 clerk  and  stenographer 

1 messenger 

4 yard  foremen,  at  $1,200  each 

4 yard  inspectors  and  weighers,  at  $1,200  each 

12  yard  laborers,  at  $720  each 

10  skilled  laborers,  at  $900  each 

1 mechanic  for  repair  of  equipment 

5 mechanics  for  repair  of  equipment,  at  $1,200  each.  . . . 

1 chief  operating  engineer 

2 operating  engineers,  at  $1,500  each 

35  truck  drivers,  at  $900  each 

4 watchmen,  at  $720  each 

Miscellaneous  labor  as  required 
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Mr.  Anderson.  If  it  worked  out  to  be  more  economical. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  trucks  based  upon 
actual  figures  for  a definite  character  of  truck  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  character  of  truck? 

Mr.  Anderson.  We  now  have  two  G.  M.  C.  trucks,  which  cost 
$4,190  each. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  form  in  which  you  desire  to  submit 
the  estimates  as  now  revised  to  cover  these  various  items  ? 

Mr.  Manning.  No  changes  are  to  be  made,  except  we  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  may  have  to  condemn  this  land, 
and  there  are  no  condemnation  proceedings  taken  care  of  in  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Then  the  estimate  will  have  to  be  increased,  owing 
to  the  changed  conditions  under  which  we  are  working;  another 
thing  is  the  increased  cost  of  coal  for  a revolving  fund,  the  increased 
cost  of  construction,  and  the  increased  cost  due  to  greater  storage 
than  we  originally  estimated  for. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  submit  with  your  hearing  the  exact 
sums  you  now  estimate  you  would  want  under  these  two  items.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  carried,  assuming  that  this 
program  is  to  be  entered  upon,  a provision  for  your  personal  services 
as  you  have  designated  them  here  in  detail — so  many  engineers,  so 
many  assistant  engineers,  so  many  inspectors,  laborers,  mechanics, 
truck  drivers,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  to  make  them  statutory  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whether  we  make  them  statutory  in  the 
technical  sense  of  that  word  or  not,  to  enumerate  them  and  take 
them  out  of  the  lump-sum  estimate  that  is  presented  here. 

Estimates  of  appropriations  required  for  establishing  and  operating  Government  fuel  yards. 

Establishing  Government  fuel  yards:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  au- 
thorized, empowered,  and  directed  to  establish  fuel  storage  and  distributing  yards, 
and  in  connection  therewith  to  procure,  by  purchase,  lease  for  such  period  of  time  as 
in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary,  requisition,  or  condemnation,  the  necessary  land, 
wharves,  railroad  trestles  and  sidings  required  for  such  yards:  also  to  procure  the 
necessary  storing,  handling,  and  distributing  equipment,  including  motor  trucks  and 
motor-driven  passenger-carrying  vehicles  for  inspectors,  for  the  storage  of  fuel  for  the 
use  of  and  delivery  to  all  executive  departments,  independent  establishments,  and 
the  District  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  for  all  other  expenses  requi- 
site for  and  incident  to  the  establishment  of  said  yards  there  is  hereby  appropriated, 
out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  immediately 
available  and  to  continue  available  during  the  fiscal  year  1919,  the  sum  of  $432,300. 

In  event  of  it  becoming  necessary  to  resort  to  condemnation  to  secure  the  necessary 
lands,  and  so  forth,  hereunder,  such  condemnation  proceedings  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  procedure  indicated  in  so  much  of  the  sundry  civil  act  approved  August  £0, 
1890  (26  Stat.,  412),  as  relates  to  the  acquisition  of  a site  for  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  also  empowered,  if  in  his  judgment  the  cir- 
cumstances warrant  it,  to  requisition  for  immediate  use  the  lands  and  trestles  thereon, 
as  well  as  the  railroad  switches  or  sidings  leading  thereto,  in  the  various  coal  yards 
now  operated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  may  be  required . 

Purchasing,  storing,  handling,  and  distributing  fuel:  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  select,  purchase,  and  contract  for  all  fuel  required  by, 
and  to  distribute  fuels  to,  all  executive  departments  and  independent  establishments 
and  to  the  District  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia  : and  for  the  purchase  of 
such  fuel,  payment  of  freight,  cost  of  storing  and  handling  fuel  in  yards,  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  fuel  yards,  motor  trucks,  and  inspectors’  motor-driven  vehicles, 
and  other  equipment,  rentals,  and  for  all  other  expenses  requisite  for  and  incident  to 
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the  purchase,  storing,  handling,  and  distribution  of  the  fuel,  including  personal  serv- 
ices in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  field,  and  expenses  of  travel  and  subsist- 
ence, and  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  continue  available  during 
the  fiscal  year  1919,  $1,154,088. 

Hereafter  the  executive  departments  and  independent  establishments  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  of  the  District  government  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  purchase  all  fuel  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  make  payment  therefor 
from  applicable  appropriations  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  fuel  to  the  United  States, 
including  all  expenses  connected  therewith,  and  all  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  payment  for  such  fuel  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
herein  appropriated  for  and  may  be  again  expended  for  these  purposes. 

COST  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

(See  pp.  1093,  1096.) 

Cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  storage  yard — 

Ten  acres  of  land  for  storage,  handling,  and  switching 


equipment,  at  $600  per  acre $6,  000.  00 

Cost  of  bridge,  with  tracks 165,  000.  00 

Cost  of  flooring  yard 21,  000.  00 

Estimated  cost  of  railroad  sidings,  switches,  trestles, 

track,  and  truck  scales 25,  000.  00 

Construction  of  roadways  for  truck  haulage 20,  000.  00 

Cost  of  constructing  and  equipping  distributing  yards — 

Cost  of  coal  pockets  at  four  distributing  points,  han- 
dling equipment,  and  scales 37,  800.  00 

$274,800.00 

Distributing  equipment,  trucks,  trailers,  carts,  etc.  (es- 
timated, 35  trucks) 157,500.00 


Total  cost  of  construction  and  equipment 432,  300.  00 

COST  OF  PURCHASING,  STORING,  HANDLING,  AND  DISTRIBUTING  FUEL. 

For  purchase  of  coal  for  storage,  160,000  tons,  at  average  cost  of  $5.50 

per  ton $880,  000.  00 

For  personnel  services  as  follows: 

1 chief  engineer $4,  000.  00 

1 assistant  chief  engineer 3,  000.  00 

1 general  yard  foreman 1,  800.  00 

1 chief  clerk 1,  800.  00 

1 accountant 1,  500.  00 

1 bookkeeper 1,  320.  00 

1 clerk  and  stenographer 1,  200.  00 

1 messenger 600.  00 

4 yard  foremen,  at  $1,200  each 4,  800.  00 

4 yard  inspectors  and  weighers,  at  $1,200  each 4,  800.  00 

12  yard  laborers,  at  $720  each 8,  640.  00 

10  skilled  laborers,  at  $900  each 9,  000.  00 

1 mechanic  for  repair  of  equipment 1,  500.  00 

5 mechanics  for  repair  of  equipment,  at  $1,200  each.  ...  6,  000.  00 

1 chief  operating  engineer 1,  800.  00 

2 operating  engineers,  at  $1,500  each 3,  000.  00 

35  truck  drivers,  at  $900  each 31,  500.  00 

4 watchmen,  at  $720  each 2,  880.  00 

Miscellaneous  labor  as  required 1,  000.  00 

— 90, 140.  00 

Rental  of  four  coal  trestles,  at  $2,000  each  per  annum 8,  000.  00 

Garage  rental 8,  400.  00 

Gasoline,  oil,  grease,  tires,  and  repair  parts 23,  760.  00 

Telephones,  telegrams,  street  car  fares,  electric  current,  fuel,  trans- 
portation, etc 3,  788.  00 

For  payment  of  coal,  including  freight  charges,  moving  from  mines 
direct  to  plants  having  rail  connections  and  through  distributing 
yards  for  deliveryto  various  institutions 140,  000.  00 


1, 154,  088.  00 
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When  do  you  contemplate  this  could  be  done  if  you  were  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  best  information  I have  been  able  to 
obtain  it  will  take  90  days  for  the  construction  of  the  storage  yard. 
It  would  take  approximately  45  days  for  the  completion  of  the  pockets 
in  the  trestles.  However,  we  have  one  trestle  now  which  we  are 
using,  and  we  could  use  the  facilities  which  are  available  until  our 
more  modern  equipment  could  be  installed. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  getting  your  trucks  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  That  is  a condition  that  is  constantly7  changing. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  getting  worse  ? 

Air.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir.  We  believe  we  would  be  able  to  obtain 
a few  of  the  trucks  within  10  days  and  we  ought  to  be  able  to  obtain 
all  the  trucks  within  60  days. 

The  Chairman.  This  money,  assuming  it  became  available  the 
1st  of  July,  would  enable  you  to  be  operating  by  the  1st  of  October  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  From  the  distributing  yards  ? 

The  Chairman.  From  everywhere. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  putting  coal  into  the  storage 
yards. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  afford  you  any  large  relief  from  the 
situation  that  will  confront  the  Government  this  winter  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I believe  it  will,  because  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November  there  is  a slack  period  in  the  movement  of 
coal.  What  have  you  to  say  about  that,  Mr.  Peabody  ? 

Mr.  Peabody.  October  and  November  used  to  be  good  months  for 
the  movement  of  coal,  but  now  there  is  a shortage  in  the  supply  in 
those  months.  Unless  you  get  your  storage  actually  working  in  the 
next  60  days  you  will  not  get  any  storage,  and  I am  sure  you  will  not 
get  any  storage  if  you  do  not  begin  until  October.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  might  get  some  transportation  by  water  for 
two  months  at  least. 

LEASES  FOR  RENTAL  OF  YARDS. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  length  of  the  leases  that  you 
obtain  for  these  yards  ? 

Mr.  Pope.  They  are  rented  on  a yearly  basis. 

The  Chairman.  I know,  but  how  long  a contract  can  you  get? 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  you  are  going  to  put  considerable  improvements 
on  them  you  will  need  to  have  a lease  for  some  years. 

Mr.  Pope.  Although  the  leases  are  on  a yearly  basis,  I am  informed 
that  they  are  practically  perpetuating  as  long  as  the  lessee  fulfills  his 
part  of  the  lease. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Ordinarily  a contract  can  not  be  entered  into  by 
the  Government  for  the  rental  of  buildings  or  grounds  for  a longer 
period  than  one  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  can  if  Congress  authorizes  it  to  be  done. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  what  Mr.  Peabody  has  just  said,  is  it 
practicable,  having  in  view  the  legislative  situation,  to  so  develop 
this  matter  as  to  be  of  any  special  value  to  the  Government  this  year? 

Mr.  Peabody.  I think  you  have  got  to  determine  whether  the 
matter  as  a whole  should  be  adopted  for  the  future,  whether  you  get 
any  help  out  of  it  this  year  or  not,  because  if  this  plan  is  not  adopted 
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the  Government  will  have  to  go  through  the  same  thing  next  year. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  it  should  be  determined  whether  this  policy 
is  to  be  adopted  and  then  go  at  it  and  get  the  most  out  of  it  this  year 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  this  consideration,  however,  that  if  this 
coming  year  were  eliminated,  the  very  serious  cost  of  everything 
now,  together  with  the  congestion  of  labor  conditions,  might  warrant 
us  in  postponing  action. 

Mr.* Peabody.  From  my  standpoint  I fear  the  following  year  more 
than  this  year.  I think  our  labor  condition  is  going  to  be  worse. 

The  Chairman.  Going  back  to  my  inquiry,  have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  looking  toward  the  installation  of  such  part  of  this 
scheme  as  would  give  us  some  results  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I suggested  to  the  director  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  this  appropriation  become  immediately  available 
upon  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  the  director  pointed  out  that  the 
act  ordinarily  would  not  be  passed  much  before  July  1,  and  we  are 
now  nearing  the  1st  of  May.  I believe  myself  that  the  situation  is 
serious  enough  to  warrant  special  legislation  without  waiting  for  the 
sundrj'  civil  bill.  Of  course,  you  know  more  about  when  it  will  pass 
than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  if  there  was  a deficiency  bill  that 
might  get  through  Congress  shortly  so  that  you  could  get  funds 
within  the  next  30  or  45  days,  you  could  then  develop  the  thing 
sufficiently  to  get  some  benefit  from  it  this  fall  ? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I think  so.  If  we  could  get  funds  within  30  days 
we  certainly  could.  I believe  we  could  do  it  after  the  1st  of  June. 

Proposed  distributing  yards , with  buildings  to  be  supplied  with  coal. 

BROOKLAND  YARD  ON  BALTIMORE  & OHIO  RAILROAD. 


Tons. 

Soldiers’ Home 9,700 

Filtration  plant 5,  500 

Tuberculosis  Hospital 516 

Walter  Reed  Hospital 16,  295 

Public  schools: 

Brightwood 64 

Brightwood  Park  No.  1 44 

Brookland 107 

Bunker  Hill 25 

Fort  Slocum 14 

Hubbard 46 

Johnson 96 

Langdon 60 

Military  Road 56 

Monroe 150 

Park  View 96 

Petworth 75 

Powell 164 

Takoma 56 

West 46 

Police  stations: 

Tenth  precinct 56 

School  Street  stables 1 

Fire  department: 

Engine  company  No.  11 55 

Engine  company  No.  17 33 

Engine  company  No.  22 46 

Engine  company  No.  24 41 

Engine  company  No.  26 41 

Chemical  truck  No.  6 33 
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Playgrounds:  Tons. 

Camp  Good  Will 1 

Rock  Creek  Park 1 


Total 33,418 

FLORIDA  AVENUE  YARD  ON  BALTIMORE  & OHIO  RAILROAD. 

Convention  Hall,  Fifth  and  K Streets  NW.  (Treasury  Department) 600 

Freedmen’s  Hospital,  Fourth  and  College  NW.  (Interior  Department) 3,  235 

Land  Office,  Seventh  and  Eighth,  E and  F Streets  NWT.  (Interior  Depart- 
ment  7, 300 

Elks  Hall,  Ninth  and  H Streets  NW.  (Treasury  Department) 150 

Weather  Bureau,  Twentli-fourth  and  M Streets  NW.  (Agricultural  Depart- 
ment)   600 

Post  Office  equipment  shops,  Twelfth  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  (Post 

Office  Department) 1,  458 

Government  Printing  Office 13.  500 

National  Training  School,  Bladensburg  Road  (miscellaneous) 1,  701 

Columbia  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Kendall  Green  (miscellaneous) 1, 125 

Bryant  Street  pumping  station 6,  500 

Industrial  Home  School,  Tennallytown,  D.  C 700 

Howard  University,  Fifth  and  W Streets  NW.  (Interior  Department) 90 

119  D Street  NE.  (War  Department) 400 

Monroe  Courts  (War  Department) 350 

Public  Library,  Seventh  and  K Streets  NW 249 

Lafayette  Park,  Sixteenth  and  H Streets  NW.  (Public  Buildings  and 

Grounds) 3 

Franklin  Park,  Thirteenth  and  I Streets  NW  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds)  2 

Iowa  Circle,  Thirteenth  and  P Streets  NW.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds)  1 

Seaton  Park,  Missouri  Avenue,  near  Four-and-a-half  Street  NW.  (Public 

Buildings  and  Grounds') 1| 

Stanton  Park,  Fourth  and  C Streets  NE.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds). . 1^ 

Washington  Circle,  Twenty-second  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  (Public 

Buildings  and  Grounds) " 1| 

Montrose  Park,  Thirtieth  and  R Streets  NW.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds)  1 

Public  schools: 

Abbott 41 

Adams 70 

Armstrong  Manual  Training 340 

Banneker 35 

Bennings 50 

Berret 41 

Blair 20 

Blake 51 

Blow 56 

Brown,  E.  V 86 

Bruce 44 

Burrville 78 

Business  High 445 

Carberry 64 

Cordoza 40 

Cordoza  Manual  Training 27 

Central  High  School  (old) 195 

Central  High  School  (new) 1, 852 

Cleveland 150 

Cook,  John  F 32 

Cook,  Henry  D 142 

Crumell 60 

Dean  wood 69 

Deanwood  Portable 17 

Dennison 97 

Douglas  Simmons 280 

Dunbar  High 854 

Eaton 46 

Eckington 30 

Edmonds 72 
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Public  schools — Continued. 

Emery 

Force 

Franklin 

Gage 

Gale 

Garnett 

Garrison 

Giddings 

Hayes 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hilton 

Jones... 

Kenilworth 

Langston 

Logan 

Love  joy 

Ludlow 

McKinley 

Madison 

Minor  Normal 

Ma'gruder 

Murray 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mott 

N Street  High 

Orr 

O Street  Manual  Training 

Patterson 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Peabody 

Polk 

Reno 

Seaton 

Slator 

Smothers 

Sumner 

Taylor 

Tenley 

Thompson 

Twining 

Webb 

Webster 

Wheatler 

Wilson 

Wilson  Normal 

No.  212 

No.  1322 

No.  646 

1606  M Street  NW 

1201  K Street  NW 

737  Eleventh  Street  NE 

1716  N Street  NW 

1600  Eckington  Place 

St.  Lukes  Parish  Hall 

Courts:  Juvenile 

Police  stations: 

Second  precinct 

Eighth  precinct 

Ninth  precinct 

Substation,  Tenley  town 

Ambulance  stable 

House  of  detention 


110 

97 

145 

89 

60 

70 

50 

81 

30 

20 

60 

42 

60 

37 

71 

72 

81 

34 

528 

70 

403 

64 

40 

55 

31 

170 

188 

50 

71 

63 

55 

85 

73 

73 

21 

87 

83 

20 

107 

54 

58 

114 

46 

31 

85 

29 

70 

383 

8 

12 

8 

3 

10 

4 

54 

38 

4 

38 

32 

47 

32 

20 

8 

30 
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Fire  department: 

Engine  Company  No.  6 49 

Engine  Company  No.  7 51 

Engine  Company  No.  9 GO 

Engine  Company  No.  10 52 

Engine  Company  No.  12 50 

Engine  Company  No.  20 89 

Engine  Company  No.  21 75 

Engine  Company  No.  27 30 

Engine  Company  No.  28 54 

Chemical  Truck  No.  4 52 

Property  yards: 

Second  and  Florida  Avenue  NE 2 

Second  and  N Streets  NE 2 

Engineers  stables,  1617  N Street  NW 3 

Western  market 2 

Playgrounds : 

1062  Wisconsin  Avenue 5 

Fourteenth  and  Park  Road 1 

Miscellaneous:  Asphalt  plant 155 

Camp  Meigs  (War  Department) 9, 408 


Total 58,257^ 


NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE  YARD  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 


Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 250 

United  States  jail 2,  000 

Treasury 2,000 

Winder  Building 400 

1209  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 150 

228  First  Street  NW 200 

Old  Emergency  Hospital r 150 

Commerce  Department ' 560 

Post  Office  Department  Building 4,  011 

Interstate  Commerce 850 

Department  of  Labor 200 

Department  of  Justice. . 500 

Armory 150 

Butler  Building 180 

Treasury  stables 30 

213  Twelfth  Street  NW 3 

1408  D Street 12 

1430  E Street 10 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 176 

Army  and  Medical  Museum. 325 

Ford’s  Old  Theater 275 

Mills  Building 400 

1330  F Street  NW 700 

1607  H Street  NW 50 

Botanic  Gardens 425 

G.  A.  R.  Hall 400 

Graham  Building 125 

Columbia  Hospital 1,  500 

Civil  Service  Commission 250 

420  Fifth  Street  NW 30 

1725  F Street  NW 40 

1723  F Street  NW 100 

Marine  Barracks 875 

Garfield  Park 4 

Judiciary  Park 2 

Lincoln  Park V 

State,  War,  and  Navy  Building 8,  600 

Interior  Department 2,  800 

Navy  Annex 700 

District  Building 2,  500 


53713- 


-70 
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War  College 800 

Washington  Barracks 3,  500 

United  States  Engineers  Office,  for  reclamation  .work 3,  200 

Schools: 

Amidon  School 59 

Arthur  School 72 

Bell  School 60 

Birney  School 96 

Bowen,  S.  J.,  School 66 

Brent  School 90 

Bryant 137 

Buchanan  School 55 

Ccffigress  Heights  School 75 

Cranch  School 40 

Dent  School 64 

Eastern  High  School 168 

French,  B.  B.,  School 41 

Fairbrother  School 40 

Garfield 158 

Greenleaf  School 21 

Ketcham  School 40 

Lenox  School 65 

McCormick  School 17 

Lincoln  School 30 

Payne  School 187 

Bandall  School 75 

Randall  Highlands  School 59 

Rehoboth.  School 10 

Smallwood  School 99 

Staunton  School 40 

Syphax  School ■ 40 

Towers  School 69 

Tyler  School 67 

Van  Buren  School 65 

Van  Ness  School 14 

Wallach  School 145 

No.  25  School 12 

No.  810  School 14 

Courts: 

Police 130 

Municipal 20 

Police  stations: 

First  Precinct 63 

Fourth  Precinct 62 

Fifth  Precinct 41 

Sixth  Precinct 64 

Eleventh  Precinct 50 

Fire  departments: 

No.  3 79 

No.  4 57 

No.  8 48 

No.  18 82 

No.  25 83 

Chemical  trucks: 

No.  2,  Randall  Highlands,  D.  C 54 

No.  1 46 

No.  7 38 

No.  10 36 

Superintendent  of  machinery 32 

Property  yards: 

Second  and  I Streets  NE 2 

Delaware  Avenue  and  Canal  Street 8 

First  and  Canal  Streets 27 

Engineer  stables,  First  and  Canal  Streets 5 

Bridges : 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  crossing  Eastern  Branch 1 

Anacostia 3 
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Public  convenience  stations: 

Seventh  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 36 

Thirteen-and-a-half  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 20 

Ninth  and  K Streets  NW 24 

Eastern  Market 4 

Superintendent  of  Parking: 

Canal  and  B Streets 5 

Washington  Asylum  grounds 4 

Foot  of  Third  Street 3 

Miscellaneous: 

Municipal  Lodging  House 35 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Temporary  Home 43 

Inspector  of  gas  meters 1 

Electrical  department 5 


Total 42,935£ 

FOURTEENTH  AND  WATER  STREET  YARD  ON  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD. 

Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 15,  600 

Agricultural  Department 8,  500 

Potomac  Park  Office  Buildings,  Seventeenth  and  B Streets  (Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds) 7,  305 

Eighteenth  and  Virginia  Avenue  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 1,  030 

Henry  Park,  Seventh  and  B Streets  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 6,  990 

New  Museum  (Smithsonian  Institute) 3,  300 

Food  Administration,  New  York  Avenue  between  Nineteenth  and  Twen- 
tieth, C Street  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 2,  350 

Red  Cross  Annex,  Eighteenth  and  E Streets  NW.  (miscellaneous) 480 

Red  Cross,  Seventeenth  between  D and  E Streets  NW.  (miscellaneous) 300 

Counsel  of  National  Defense,  1814  N Street  NW.  (miscellaneous) 850 

Fuel  Administration,  1023  Sixteenth  Street  NW 1,  300 

Naval  Hospital,  foot  of  Twenty-fourth  Street 3, 000 

Propagating  Gardens,  Fifteenth  and  C Streets  SW.  (Public  Buildings  and 

Grounds) 1,  000 

Washington  Monument  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 359 

506-508  Fourteenth  Street  NW.  (Treasury  Department): 200 

Pan  American,  Seventeenth  and  B Streets  NW 500 

Hygenic  Laboratory,  Twenty-fifth  and  E Streets  NW.  (Treasury  Depart- 
ment)  212 

Carpenter  shop.  407  Fifteenth  Street  NW.  (Treasury  Department) 8 

Fourteenth  and  B Streets  NWT.  (Treasury  Department) 3 

1312  B Street  SW.  (Department  of  Agriculture) 25 

1120  Virginia  Avenue  SW.  (Department  of  Agriculture) 25 

513  Fourteenth  Street  (Department  of  Agriculture) 150 

224  Twelfth  Street  SW.  (Department  ©f  Agriculture) 85 

Executive  Mansion  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 265 

Executive  Office  Building  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 80 

Shop,  Fifteenth  and  C Streets  SW.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 30 

Storehouse,  Fifteenth  and  C Streets  SW.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds). . 6 

Draw  house  on  Highway  Bridge  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 12 

Potomac  Park  watchman’s  lodge  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 1 

Fifteenth  and  B Streets  NW.  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) 1^ 

Smithsonian  Grounds,  watchman’s  lodge  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) . 1^ 

Smithsonian  Grounds,  tool  house  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds) H 

Potomac  Park,  Seventeenth  and  B Streets  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds).  if 

Stone  Lodge,  Seventeenth  and  B Streets  (Public  Buildings  and  Grounds)..  1£ 

Committee  on  Public  Information 60 

National  Research  Council 75 

Bureau  of  Mines,  American  University  Station,  Nebraska  and  Massachusetts 

Avenues  NW.  (Interior  Department) 2,  500 

Bureau  of  Standards,  Connecticut  Avenue  and  Pierce  Mill  Road  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce) 9, 000 

Zoological  Park,  Rock  Creek  Park  (Smithsonian  Institution) 545 

Naval  Observatory,  Georgetown  Heights  (Department  of  Navy) 732 

War  Trade  Board,  1435  K Street  NW.  (miscellaneous) 2.  500 

Alien  Property  Custodian.  Sixteenth  and  P Streets  NW.  (miscellaneous). . . 200 

Cox  Building,  1707  New  York  Avenue  (Treasury  Department) 60 
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Commerce  stables,  Twenty-fifth  and  K Streets  (Department  of  Commerce).  24 

2028  M Street  NW.  (War  Department) 40 

1520  L Street  (Post  Office  Department  stable,  miscellaneous) 8 

Council  of  National  Defense,  1814  N Street  NW.  (miscellaneous) 50 

Schools: 

Addison  School 70 

Ambush  School 90 

Bowen,  Anthony,  School 60 

Bradley  School 60 

Briggs  School 68 

Conduit  Road  School 7 

Corcoran  School 70 

Curtis  School 96 

Fillmore  School 55 

Grant  School 135 

Hyde  School 4 

Industrial  Home ‘ . 85 

Jackson  School 65 

Montgomery  School 53 

Phillips  School 50 

Reservoir 25 

Stevens 100 

Threlkeld  School 23 

Toner  School - 9 

Weightman  School 32 

Western  High  School 322 

Wisconsin  Avenue  Manual  Training  School 10 

Wormley  School 65 

No.  730 4 

No.  1407 11 

Police  stations: 

Third  precinct 38 

Seventh  precinct 57 

Harbor  precinct 41 

Fire  department: 

Engine  Company  No.  1 35 

Engine  Company  No.  2 86 

Engine  Company  No.  5 42 

Engine  Company  No.  13 97 

Engine  Company  No.  14 60 

Engine  Company  No.  16 35 

Engine  Company  No.  19 421 

Engine  Company  No.  23 95 

Chemical  trucks: 

No.  2,  New  Hampshire  Avenue  and  N Street 52 

No.  3 58 

Property  yards: 

Fourteenth  and  D Streets  SW 3 

Water  and  I Streets  SW 82 

Thirty-sixth  and  T Streets  NW 1 

Bridges: 

Aqueduct 2 

Chain 2 

Markets: 

Georgetown  Market 4 

Fish  Market 7 

Bathing  beach 4 


Total 72,  558| 

SUMMARY. 

Brookland  yard 33,  418 

Florida  Avenue  yard * 58,  257! 

New  Jersey  Avenue  yard 42,  935! 

Fourteenth  and  Water  Street  yard 72,  558! 


Total 207,169! 

Estimated,  210,000  tons. 
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Friday,  March  1,  1918. 

ALASKAN  ENGINEEKING  COMMISSION. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  WILLIAM  C.  EDES,  CHAIRMAN,  MR. 

THOMAS  RIGGS,  JR.,  ALASKAN  ENGINEERING  COMMISSION, 

MR.  HERBERT  A.  MEYER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  INTERIOR,  MR.  H.  M.  GILMAN,  JR.,  SENIOR  CLERK, 

AND  MR.  G.  H.  GAMBLE,  ACCOUNTANT. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CONTINUING  CONSTRUCTION  OF 

ROAD. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Meyer,  you  were  a member  of  a committee 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  visit  Alaska  and  look 
over  the  railroad  there  and  the  proposed  extension  of  it,  and  to 
report  back  touching  the  desirability  of  pushing  the  work  forward 
at  this  time  under  the  unusual  circumstances  that  have  arisen  inci- 
dent to  the  war.  That  committee  did  visit  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Its  personnel  was  what? 

Air.  Meyer.  I was  a member  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Edwin  F. 
Wendt,  of  the  Board  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, was  a member,  and  Air.  A.  E.  Shepard  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  been  prominent  in  development  affairs,  was  a member. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  were  you  in  Alaska  ? 

Air.  Meyer.  About  a month. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  a report  to  the  Secretary? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  conclusion  stated? 

Air.  Meyer.  The  conclusion  was  that  we  found  the  road  built 
efficiently  and  well,  and  as  economically  as  a road  of  that  character 
could  be  built,  taking  into  consideration  the  distance  of  the  work 
from  the  sources  of  supplies;  and  we  found  that  it  was  more  than 
half  completed  and  we  recommended  that  we  should  continue  efforts 
toward  completing  it,  because  it  would  be  real  economy  in  the  long 
run  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Has  that  report  ever  been  printed? 

Air.  AIeyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a written  report? 

Air.  AIeyer.  It  was  a typewritten  report  made  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  a copy  of  it  with  you  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  No,  sir;  I did  not  bring  one  with  me.  We  have 
copies,  of  course,  available  for  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  some  copies  to  examine  the 
report  in  detail. 

Now  just  where  did  you  go  in  Alaska  and  just  what  did  you  all  do 
as  a basis  for  making  this  report? 

Air.  AIeyer.  We  went  from  Seattle  to  Anchorage,  stopping  at 
various  Alaskan  points  en  route.  Seward,  the  coastal  terminus  of 
the  road  is  here  [indicating  on  map]  and  Anchorage,  the  construction 
headquarters  of  the  project,  is  here  [indicating],  114  miles  inland  from 
Seward.  We  landed  by  steamer  at  Anchorage.  We  spent  three  or 
four  days  in  the  office  of  the  commission  at  Anchorage,  in  conference 
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with  the  chairman  and  Commissioner  Mears,  both  of  whom  have 
offices  there,  going  into  the  matters  of  costs  and  accounts  and  office 
management,  etc.  Then  we  went  out  on  the  line  with  the  chairman 
and  Commissioner  Mears  to  the  end  of  the  Matanuska  branch  at 
Chickaloon,  which  was  nearly  completed. 

The  Chairman.  Which  was  a distance  of  what? 

Mi*.  Meyer.  A distance  of  75  miles  from  Anchorage.  Then  we 
branched  off  at  Matanuska  Junction,  which  is  a little  over  36  miles 
from  Anchorage,  and  went  on  the  main  line  up  beyond  the  end  of 
steel  to  Dead  Horse  Hill,  at  mile  248. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Was  that  with  an  engine  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  at  that  time  rail  was  only  laid  to  Little 
Susitna  River,  at  mile  174.  From  there  on  we  went  by  buckboard 
and  horseback  and  by  boat  up  the  Susitna  River  to  Dead  Horse 
Hill,  as  the  camp  was  known,  which  is  at  mile  248.  You  understand 
that  in  this  territory  we  traversed  in  here,  from  Little  Susitna  to 
Dead  Horse,  the  grading  was  under  way,  etc.,  but  there  was  no  rail 
laid.  We  visited  the  various  camps  all  along  the  line  and  spent  the 
night  at  different  camps.  We  were  out  on  this  trip  over  the  line  for 
about  a week.  Then  we  returned  to  Anchorage,  where  we  spent 
several  days  more,  and  came  southward  to  Seward  on  the  line  to  the 
camp  at  Potter  Creek,  mile  100,  which  was  the  end  of  steel  at  that 
time  south  of  Anchorage.  We  walked  over  the  grade  from  here  for 
about  10  miles  and  then  took  a launch  and  went  over  the  stretch  of 
water  known  as  Turnagain  Arm,  and  picked  up  the  rail  at  mile  71, 
and  from  there  came  to  Seward  on  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  was  the  distance  to  where  you  call  Turnagain  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  At  that  time  it  was  about  the  30  miles  from  Kern 
Creek  to  Potter,  which  was  being  constructed.  All  this  work  along 
there  is  practically  solid  rock  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is,  within  that  30  miles? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  We  spent  several  days  at  Seward  in  the 
office  there  with  the  chairman  and  the  engineer  in  charge  and  in 
talking  with  representatives  of  the  town. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  trains  operated  on  the  road  up  to  Turnagain  Arm  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  visit  the  upper  section? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  territory  you  have  indicated  is  all  that  you 
covered  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  basic  estimates  had  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  probable  cost  of  this  road  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  went  into  an  examination  to  ascertain 
whether  those  estimates  were  being  exceeded  or  whether  the  road 
was  being  built  within  them  and  as  to  whether  they  represented 
reasonably  true  estimates  or  not;  or  did  you  go  into  that  question  at 
all  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I can  best  answer  that  in  this  way:  We  had  before 
us,  of  course,  knowledge  that  an  estimate  had  been  made  when  this 
project  was  originally  decided  upon,  and  we  gave  some  attention  to 
what  the  cost  would  be  over  those  estimates.  If  they  were  exceeded, 
what  was  the  reason  why  they  should  be  exceeded,  in  other  words. 
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The  Chairman.  What  did  you  find  in  point  of  fact  as  to  the  work 
which  had  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  how  it  was  being  done  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  as  to  its  cost  as  compared  with  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Meyer,  We  found  the  cost  compared  very  favorably  indeed 
with  the  original  estimates  that  had  been  made. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  it  had  been  on  the  whole  under 
the  estimates;  was  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Edes.  Mr.  Sherley,  in  the  first  year  and  the  second  year  in 
the  construction  we  ran  along  very  well  with  the  estimates,  but  things 
have  gone  up  so  that  we  are  getting  ahead  now  considerably. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Our  original  estimates  were  low  and  did  not  include 
rolling  stock. 

The  Chairman.  I knew  you  must  be  now;  but  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  committee  was  to  determine  whether  we  ought  to  go  on,  that 
being  true;  and  what  I had  in  mind  was  work  that  had  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  the  visit  of  the  committee.  Speaking  by  and  large, 
that  work  had  been  under  the  estimates,  had  it  not? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  about  with  the  estimates.  You  see  it  is  rather 
hard  to  make  a comparison  now,  because  you  can  not  consider  all  of 
this  stretch  (indicating)  as  being  absolutely  completed  because  the 
railroad  is  not  completed.  There  are  always  odds  and  ends  that 
will  have  to  be  taken  up  later.  There  are  sections  of  it  which  ran 
within  our  original  estimates  and  some  ran  a little  more.  The 
Matanuska  Branch,  for  instance,  is  running  heavier  than  we  expected. 
Of  course,  at  the  time  Mr.  Meyer  was  there,  there  were  certain  sec- 
tions, you  might  say,  that  were  completed  and  were  running  very 
close  to  the  estimate  or  within  the  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  primary  purpose  of  your  committee  was 
to  determine  whether  it  was  desirable  or  not,  under  the  unusual  con- 
ditions, to  push  on  the  work,  or  as  Secretary  Lane  stated: 

It  may  come  down  to  a business  question  of  whether  it  is  advisable  with  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  of  rails  and  other  supplies  to  push  our  road  through  the  Susitna  Valley 
immediately,  or  whether  it  might  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  satisfy  ourselves  at  present 
with  connecting  up  the  Matanuska  Valley  with  Seward,  so  that  the  Navy  could  get 
its  supply  of  coal  either  at  Anchorage  or  at  Seward,  and  connecting  up  the  Nenana 
Valley  with  the  Tanana  River,  so  that  coal  field  could  be  made  available  for  the  Fair- 
banks mining  district. 

Now,  that  was  the  basic  purpose  of  the  committee.  What  did  you 
decide  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  decided  that  it  would  be  a wise  thing  to  continue 
constructing  the  railroad. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Those  portions  mentioned  there;  yes,  sir.  Our  view 
was  that  we  should  go  on  building  the  railroad  north  of  Dead  Horse 
Hill  up  toward  Broad  Pass  and  southward  from  Nenana  toward  the 
Nenana  coal  field  in  order  that  the  Nenana  coal  might  be  put  on  cars 
and  hauled  to  the  Tanana  River,  where  it  could  then  be  put  on  boats 
and  carried  up  to  Fairbanks  as  a temporary  measure  to  give  this 
mining  district  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairbanks  fuel. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  were  the  basic  facts  which  brought  you 
to  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  had  perfected  an  organization  there  after  having 
been  on  the  job  for  two  years,  and  we  thought  it  would  be  anything 
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but  economy  to  allow  those  men  to  be  dispersed  to  the  four  winds. 
We  had  men  who  knew  the  country  and  knew  the  work,  and  we  felt 
that  inasmuch  as  the  project  was,  you  might  say,  more  than  half 
finished,  it  would  be  wise  to  continue  working  on  it,  even  though 
supplies  had  increased  in  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  estimate  as  to  what  additional 
cost  there  would  be  in  pushing  the  work  now  over  what  might  be 
called  normal  cost  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No;  we  did  not  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  how  could  you  tell  very  well  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  let  that  organization  go  with  the  resulting  loss  from  it 
without  comparing  that  loss  with  the  loss  that  would  come  by  keeping 
them  due  to  the  added  cost  of  all  the  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  estimated  that  unless  the  conditions  changed 
in  the  next  year  or  two;  or  if  they  stayed  about  just  as  they  were 
when  we  were  there,  we  would  be  able  to  complete  the  project  for 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  does  not  reach  the  proposition  at  all. 
Here  was  your  problem:  Work  partially  under  way;  tremendous 
increase  in  cost  of  all  supplies;  query:  Is  it  better  to  pay  that  added 
cost  because  of  the  organization  that  is  there,  or  would  it  be  better 
to  lose  that  organization  with  the  resulting  loss  that  follows  from  it 
rather  than  to  pay  the  added  cost  ? Now  it  seems  to  me  you  had  to 
know  something  of  what  those  costs  were  in  order  to  answer  that 
question. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  estimated  it  would  cost  us  about  25  per  cent 
more  than  the  original  estimates  to  carry  on  the  work  at  that  time,  if 
prices  and  conditions  continued  as  they  were  then;  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  had  this  perfected  organization,  that  we  had  considerable 
supplies  on  hand,  that  there  would  be  a large  loss  by  deterioration, 
we  felt  that  it  would  be  better  and  wiser  to  continue  the  work  north- 
ward from  the  end  of  Dead  Horse  Hill  toward  Broad  Pass  and  south- 
ward from  Nenana  toward  the  Nenana  coal  fields  next  summer. 

The  Chairman.  By  continuing  the  work  did  you  mean  continuing 
'it  with  the  idea  of  its  completion  at  the  earliest  moment,  or  simply 
that  you  had  in  mind  continuing  operations  up  to  next  year,  and 
letting  the  next  year  develop  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  it;  yes,  sir;  to  let  the  next  year  develop  the 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  work  necessarily  ahead  of  the 
commission  was  greater  than  could  possibly  be  finished  in  a year  or 
two,  no  matter  how  hard  you  pushed  it  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No  matter  how  hard  we  pushed  it,  or  how  much 
money  we  had. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  therefore  thought  it  was  advisable,  at 
least  for  another  year,  to  continue  the  work  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  aside  from  the  question  of  cost,  what  other 
factors,  if  any,  led  you  to  that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  help  the  railroad  would  give  toward  a speedier 
development  of  that  portion  of  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  particular  thing  that  you  hoped  to 
be  able  to  achieve  by  pushing  this  work  for  another  year  as  against 
the  general  purpose  of  the  road? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  estimated  we  would  close  this  gap  along  Turn- 
again  Arm  some  time  in  the  middle  of  this  coming  July.  That  would 
give  us  a connected  unit  from  Seward  to  the  heart  of  the  coal  fields 
with  an  outlet  at  Anchorage  and  one  at  Seward.  It  was  estimated 
we  could  lay  rail  from  Nenana  to  the  Nenana  coal  fields  by  some  time 
next  August.  That  would  give  us  means  whereby  we  could  haul  coal 
to  Fairbanks. 

North  of  Dead  Horse  Hill  up  toward  the  Broad  Pass  country  there 
are  supposed  to  be  valuable  copper  deposits  and  gold  deposits,  and 
our  idea  was  that  it  was  wise  to  build  the  road  on  up  into  that  country 
so  as  to  open  the  country  up  and  give  prospectors  and  others  an 
opportunity  to  get  in  so  they  could  haul  their  stuff  far  cheaper  than 
they  can  get  it  in  now.  Indeed,  there  is  little  opportunity  to  do  any- 
thing along  that  line,  because  the  county  is  practically  inaccessible, 
and  so  our  thought  was  that  we  would  push  rail  on  into  the  interior 
as  much  as  we  could  reasonably  do  this  forthcoming  season;  and  that 
having  the  organization,  having  the  equipment,  and  having  the  men, 
it  was  a wise  thing  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  examination  did  you  make  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  organization  that  was  there  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  went  into  the  matter  of  accounts,  the  method  in 
which  they  were  being  kept;  we  went  into  the  manner  in  which  pur- 
chases were  being  made;  the  manner  in  which  the  stores  were  being 
handled ; the  manner  in  which  the  commissary  department  was  being 
run;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  town  sites  were  being  developed 
and  managed.  We  gave  some  attention  to  coal  development; 
some  attention  to  the  matter  of  improving  the  harbor  at  Anchorage ; 
and  we  gave  some  consideration  to  agricultural  development,  traffic 
for  the  road,  and  to  the  matter  of  possible  tourist  travel. 

The  Chairman.  How  fully  did  you  set  out  your  conclusions  in 
your  report  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  an  informal  report.  It  was 
a typewritten  report  of  some  21  or  22  pages,  and  we  took  up  the 
subjects  I have  just  enumerated  and  gave  our  views  with  respect  to 
those  different  matters.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  we  found  the  work 
being  done  economically,  efficiently,  and  well  by  men  who  knew 
their  business,  and  our  view  was  that  the  construction  work  should 
continue  on. 

The  Chairman.  What  experience  had  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee to  enable  them  to  judge  matters  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  myself,  I was  with  Secretary  Lane  when  he 
came  into  the  department  as  his  secretary.  When  the  matter  of  the 
construction  of  the  project  in  Alaska  was  first  taken  up  under  his 
administration,  I was  familiar,  because  of  my  duties  as  his  secre- 
tary, with  the  discussion  pro  and  con  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
Government  building  a railroad  in  Alaska.  All  of  the  papers  that 
had  to  do  with  this  matter  that  came  to  him  passed  over  my  desk, 
and  so  I have  been  in  direct  contact  with  the  work  since  its  incep- 
tion. About  two  years  after  the  work  had  been  under  way  it  was 
found  to  be  a very  necessary  thing  for  the  Secretary  to  have  some- 
one in  his  office  who  would  give  all  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
Alaskan  matters,  because  there  were  so  many  things  pertaining  to 
the  work  that  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  considered  in  Washington. 
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The  Secretary  designated  me  as  his  assistant,  who  should  give  direct 
attention  to  all  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  work  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Wendt  was  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  & Lake 
Erie  Railroad.  I think  that  was  the  road.  In  any  event  he  had 
been  chief  engineer  of  a road  in  the  east,  and  is  at  present  a member 
of  the  board  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  was  formerly  a president  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Shepherd  had  been  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  Im- 
provement Co.  in  California.  This  company  had  to  do  with  construc- 
tion on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  has  had  large  experience 
in  the  development  of  coal  lands  and  other  properties.  He  had  also 
at  one  time  been  freight  traffic  manager  of  a railroad. 

The  Chairman.  You  all  made  the  one  report? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  we  joined  in  that  report.  You  understand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  matters  in  our  report  which  pertain  strictly  to 
engineering  were  matters  that  were  particularly  taken  care  of  by 
Mr.  Wendt,  and  matters  which  had  to  do  with  development,  were 
matters  that  were  more  or  less  advanced  by  Mr.  Shepherd.  My  posi- 
tion was  that  of  a personal  representative  of  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  the  project  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  Just  when  were  you  in  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  left  Washington  on  the  15th  of  July.  We  reached 
Anchorage  the  last  of  July,  and  we  left  Seward  the  15th  of  August, 
as  I recall  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  your  return  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  Every  minute  of  the  time  we  were  there 
we  were  out  on  some  matter  connected  with  the  railroad.  As  I say, 
we  went  over  every  bit  of  it,  not  hastily,  but  carefully.  We  walked 
for  miles  over  the  grade.  We  went  on  horseback;  we  traveled  on 
the  Susitna  River  in  boats;  we  traveled  in  buckboards;  we  walked 
over  most  of  the  Turnagain  Arm;  we  lived  and  slept  in  the  camps; 
we  went  from  Seward  up  to  Dead  Horse  Hill  and  into  the  coal  fields 
at  the  end  of  the  Matanuska  Branch.  We  covered  every  bit  of  that, 
a distance  all  told  of  about  300  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ascertain  what  amount  of  supplies  were 
on  hand  of  various  kinds  and  how  long  the  work  would  go  without 
additional  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  At  the  time  we  were  up  there  we  had  pending  before 
your  committee  a request  for  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $4,000,000, 
and  if  we  had  not  received  that  money  my  recollection  is  that  we 
would  have  had  to  shut  down  the  work  some  time  in  November, 
about  the  last  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  That  money  was  supposed  to  take  you  up 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  Up  to  the  30th  of  this  coming  June. 

The  Chairman.  The  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  How  far  your 
contracts  for  rails  and  other  big  items  of  cost  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  this  road,  and  how  far  your  supplies  of  such  materials 
on  hand,  were  a factor  in  determining  the  carrying  on  of  this  work 
for  another  year. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  rail  we  had  enough  rail  on  hand  to  take  care  of 
the  work  that  they  were  then  doing  along  the  Turnagain  Arm  and 
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some  toward  Dead  Horse  Hill,  and  we  had  a contract  for  rail  at  a 
very  good  figure,  which  would  do  for  about  118  miles.  That  rail 
we  proposed  to  use  on  the  work  that  we  are  to  do  under  the  appro- 
priation that  we  are  asking  for  this  forthcoming  season. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  see  if  I understand  you.  You  have  a 
contract  at  a fixed  price  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  rail  sufficient  for  all  of  the  work  that  you 
will  do  during  the  coming  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  all  of  the  work  that  we  will  do,  no,  sir,  but  enough 
for  those  portions  on  which  it  is  planned  to  lay  rail. 

The  Chairman.  To  put  it  another  way:  Is  the  work  that  these 
estimates,  .as  now  submitted,  contemplate  taking  care  of,  of  such 
size  as  to  require  purchases  other  than  those  that  were  to  be  had 
under  this  fixed  contract  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  want  some  more. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  to  what  extent  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  rail  I can  not  answer,  because  the  chairman 
has  been  handling  that.  Of  course,  we  would  need  supplies  in  the 
nature  of  commissary  goods  and  equipment,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that.  The  supplies  that  were  on 
hand  when  you  were  up  there  were  only  sufficient  to  have  carried  on 
the  work  for  a few  months  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  far  as  to  contracts? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  I do  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  factor,  then,  was  not  considered  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  You  mean  contracts  that  were  entered  into  with  sta- 
tion men?  If  we  had  not  gotten  the  $4,000,000  deficiency  that  we 
were  then  asking  for  we  would  have  had  to  shut  down  the  work  some 
time  around  the  last  of  November.  That  money  was  needed  par- 
ticularly to  take  care  of  the  pay  rolls  of  the  men  employed  to  con- 
sume the  supplies  that  were  on  hand  or  that  had  been  contracted  for. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  it.  Can  you  tell  me  the  amount  of 
supplies  on  hand  or  that  were  obtainable  under  contracts  already 
made  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  long  they  would  have  car- 
ried you  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  connection  now  with  the  Alaskan 
Railway  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  I bear  the  same  relation  to  it  that  I bore 
when  I went  to  Alaska  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  understand  that  you  had  any  previous 
connection  with  it  except  incident  to  your  work  in  the  department 
here  and  that  you  were  simply  in  charge  of  matters  that  came  through. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I had  no  other  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  connection  now? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  charge  of  Alaskan  matters  as  they 
come  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  extent  of  your  connection  with  the 
matter  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  other  gentlemen  who  were  members  of 
the  committee  now  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Alaskan  Railway 
project? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  are  not;  they  have  no  connection  whatever. 
Their  services  ceased  upon  the  filing  of  our  report. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  understanding  is  that  your  committee,  in  its 
recommendations  relative  to  construction  in  the  northern  district — 
if  I may  call  it  that — suggested  that  construction  should  continue 
from  the  Tanana  River  south  to  the  Nenana  coal  fields.  You  did  not 
make  a recommendation  for  construction  under  the  appropriations  to 
be  made  at  this  time  from  the  Tanana  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Air.  Mondell.  Your  recommendation  was  that  that  portion  of  the 
line  should  not  be  constructed  at  this  time  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  No,  sir;  we  made  no  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  From  the  fact  that  you  did  not  make  any  reference 
to  it,  is  the  committee  to  understand  that  it  was  your  view  that 
construction  work  should  not  be  carried  on  in  that  section  ? 

Air.  Meyer.  No,  sir  ; that  is  not  the  construction  to  be  put  upon 
that.  We  did  not  take  it  up.  Our  thought  was  that  that  was  a 
matter  that  would  be  presented  by  the  chairman  in  connection  with 
the  estimates  which  he  would  make  for  next  year,  and  that  at  that 
time  we  would  give  consideration  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
approve  those  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see,  though.  The  very  purpose  of  your 
going  there  was  to  determine  whether  the  work  should  be  prosecuted 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

Air.  AIeyer.  The  work,  as  we  understood  it  then,  that  should  be 
done  this  forthcoming  season  would  be  to  complete  the  road  from 
the  Tanana  River  southward  to  the  Nenana  coal  fields  and  northward 
in  the  Susitna  Valley  toward  the  Broad  Pass  country.  As  to  con- 
struction from  the  Tenana  to  Fairbanks  we  felt  that  should  be  de- 
termined later  when  Air.  Edes;s  estimates  were  submitted.  These 
estimates  are  now  before  you. 

Air.  AIondell.  And  you  also  stated  that  that  would  enable  trans- 
portation by  water  to  Fairbanks  from  the  point  where  the  road  struck 
Nenana? 

Air.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  AIondell.  That  wmuld  seem  to  indicate  that  you  had  in  your 
minds  that  there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for  constructing  this 
section  from  the  Tanana  to  Fairbanks? 

Air.  AIeyer.  There  was  no  immediate  necessity  as  we  saw  it,  no, 
sir.  That  was  a thing  we  thought  would  be  developed  later  on, 
according  to  what  the  prices  might  be  at  that  time  and  the  difficulty 
we  might  experience  in  getting  labor. 

Air.  AIondell.  Do  -you  care  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to 
that  now  as  a member  of  the  committee  ? 

Air.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  you,  the  recommendation  you 
made,  in  your  judgment,  covered  enough  work  to  absorb  the  activities 
of  the  commission  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Yes,  sir. 
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Tlie  Chairman.  And  that  being  so  it  was  not  necessary  to  go  beyond 
that  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Our  view  was  that  work  would  be  done  between 
Nenana  and  the  Nenana  coal  field;  in  the  Susitna  Valley  toward 
Board  Pass;  rehabilitating  the  Alaska  Northern;  harbor  work  at 
Anchorage  and  the  completion  of  any  work  on  Turn  again  Arm. 

Tlie  Chairman.  If  your  premise  is  true,  to  the  extent  that  the 
estimates  contemplated  work  other  than  this,  they  would  not  be 
needed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Gillett.  Did  you  mean  the  estimates  other  than  these  would 
not  be  needed  at  this  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  did  not  dwell  on  that;  we  did  not  go  into  that. 
That  was  a matter  to  be  determined  when  the  chairman  submitted 
his  estimates  for  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  No  matter  whether  you  went  into  that  or  not,  if 
you  went  into  all  they  could  properly  do  within  the  coming  year,  and 
that  was  what  you  recommended,  then  manifestly  there  is  no  need 
of  appropriating  money  to  do  something  that  they  can  not  properly 
do  within  the  year. 

Mr.  Meyer.  As  to  whether  or  not  they  could  do  more  our  commit- 
tee did  not  know;  and  we  did  not  go  into  that.  That  was  a matter 
to  be  determined  when  the  estimates  were  submitted.  Our  idea  was 
that  we  should  continue  the  work  northward  toward  Broad  Pass. 
Just  how  close  they  could  get  to  Broad  Pass  and  how  much  they 
could  do  we  did  not  know.  We  thought  they  would  build  toward 
Broad  Pass  and  certainly  build  southward  from  Nenana  to  the 
Nenana  coal  fields,  and  do  harbor  work  and  rehabilitate  the  Alaska 
N orthern. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  did  take  into  consideration  that  from 
Nenana  to  Fairbanks  there  is  water  transportation  a part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Did  that  fact  have  some  bearing  on  your  not  re- 
commending the  immediate  construction  of  the  railroad  line  between 
Nenana  and  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  did  not  go  into  the  question  of  the  construction  of 
a railroad  line  toward  Fairbanks  from  Nenana,  but  rather  felt  that  that 
was  a matter  that  should  come  up  when  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission  made  its  estimates,  and  also  that  it  was  for  you  gentlemen 
to  consider  whether  or  not  money  should  be  appropriated  to  do  this 
work  during  the  next  year.  In  other  words,  if  money  -was  not 
appropriated  to  lay  rail  toward  Fairbanks  that  with  the  road  com- 
pleted from  Nenana  toward  the  Nenana  coal  fields  they  would  be 
able  to  haul  coal  on  the  railroad  to  the  Tanana  River  and  then  on 
boats  to  the  town  of  Fairbanks,  which  would  at  least  take  care  of  the 
situation  until  it  was  determined  later  on  to  appropriate  money  to 
build  the  railroad  into  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  not  informed  as  to  what  portion  of  the 
year  the  Tanana  is  navigable  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I understand  it  is  navigable  during  all  of  the  so-called 
summer  months. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  said  there  was  a certain  amount  of  work  that 
they  thought  they  could  do  and  you  did  not  go  into  anything  else, 
did  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Meyer.  We  knew  there  was  a certain  amount  of  work  that 
they  surely  could  do. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  said  they  could  not  do  any  more  and,  therefore, 
you  did  not  look  into  anything  else. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I did  not  mean  to  put  it  as  unfavorably  as  that,  that 
they  could  not  do  any  more. 

Mr.  Gillett.  You  said  your  opinion  was  that  they  could  not  do 
any  more  and  that  you  did  not  look  at  anything  else  for  that  reason, 
did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Our  opinion  was  that  they  could  well  do  certain  work 
next  year  and  that  additional  work  w'ould  be  determined  when  the 
estimates  were  submitted. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  did  you  not  investigate  at  this  end  [indicating 
on  map]  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  go  up  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Then  you  really  did  not  consider  this  northern  end 
at  all? 

Mil  Meyer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  you  have  no  information  and  you  have  no 
judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  feasible  or  wise  to  continue  con- 
struction at  this  end  of  the  line  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  By  information  received  from  a personal  visit  there 
we  have  not.  We  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  members  of 
the  commission  and  with  others  who  have  been  there,  and  have 
some  knowledge  from  information  in  the  department  and  reports 
that  we  have  had. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  committee  did  not  function  on  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  it  did  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  As  a matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  visit  any  of  the 
northern  section  ? You  did  not  visit  the  section  between  the  Tanana 
River  and  the  Nenana  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  went  to  there  [indicating  on  map],  and  that  is 
all  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  that  is  the  portion  we  covered.  As  to  the  portion 
from  Nenana  down  toward  the  Nenana  coal  field,  that  was  then  under 
way,  and  we  discussed  that  with  the  chairman  up  there ; we  discussed 
its  desirability  and  asked  as  many  questions  as  we  could ; we  satisfied 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  could  without  a personal  visit  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  from  that  information  that  it  was  a desirable  thing 
to  do. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  To  do  what? 

Mr.  Meyer.  To  build  from  the  town  of  Nenana  toward  the  Nenana 
coal  field. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Why  was  it  desirable  to  build  that  little  stretch  in 
there  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Because  this  coal  field  had  been  surveyed,  or  was 
being  surveyed,  with  a view  of  opening  it  up  to  lease,  and  we  knew 
from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  it  w'as  considered  to 
contain  a fair  grade  of  lignite.  People  up  in  the  Fairbanks  district 
need  fuel  badly,  and  the  mines  were  shutdown  because  of  the  need 
of  fuel.  We  concluded  that  if  we  could  lay  rail  to  that  point,  so  that 
coal  could  be  hauled  up  to  the  Tanana  River,  it  would  very  greatly 
relieve  that  condition  in  the  Fairbanks  district. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  To  do  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct  a ferry, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  if  as  a temporary  measure  fuel  was  hauled  on 
boats  from  Nenana  to  Fairbanks.  Otherwise  you  would,  have  to 
have  a ferry  or  bridge  constructed.  Some  consideration  was  given 
to  the  matter  of  constructing  a bridge,  but  it  was  not  deemed  by  the 
engineers  up  there  to  be  a good  thing  to  do  at  this  time  because  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  does  fuel  cost  at  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I can  not  answer  that.  Perhaps  Mr.  Riggs  could 
tell  you. 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  $9  to  $16  a cord. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  is  the  Tanana  Railroad  that  has  been  leased 
up  here  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  runs  through  Fairbanks  from  Chatanika  to  Chena 
Junction. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  necessary  only  as  a feeder,  is  it  not? 

Air.  Meyer.  Yes;  and  it  taps  this  placer  mining  country  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fairbanks. 

Air.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  payment  required  under  the  lease? 

Air.  AIeyer.  We  have  bought  it.  We  had  it  under  lease  wdien  I w^as 
there  but  about  a month  ago  we  consummated  the  deal  and  bought  the 
railroad. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Do  you  know  what  you  paid  for  it  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Yes;  $300,000. 

Air.  Byrnes.  How  many  miles  are  covered? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Forty-four  miles  altogether. 

Air.  Byrnes.  What  is  it  going  to  cost  you  to  put  it  in  shape  to 
operate  ? 

All'.  AIeyer.  I will  have  to  ask  Mr.  Riggs  and  the  engineer  in  charge 
to  answer  that  question. 

Air.  AIondell.  What  was  your  determination  in  regard  to  the 
harbor  at  Anchorage  ? What  did  you  conclude  should  be  done  there  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Our  conclusion  was  that  the  harbor  was  a necessary 
adjunct  to  the  railroad;  that  we  could  well  afford  to  spend  a sum 
sufficient  to  so  improve  the  harbor  that  vessels  coming  in  could  tie 
up  at  a dock. 

Air.  Mondell.  Did  you  form  any  opinion  or  express  any  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  Anchorage  could  be  utilized  as  a supply 
point  for  the  upper  region  and  as  a point  to  which  coal  for  export 
could  be  shipped  and  transferred  to  vessels  as  against  the  proposition 
to  carry  the  material  through  to  Seward  ? 

Air.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Anchorage 
would  undoubtedly  be  used  considerably  in  that  way.  It  is  much 
closer  to  the  Matanuska  coal  field  than  Seward;  it  is  a down-grade 
haul  and  the  coal  shippers  would  save  the  difference  in  the  freight 
rate  to  Anchorage,  compared  with  what  they  would  have  to  pay  to 
haul  it  to  Seward.  It  might  well  be  that  some  shippers  would  want 
the  coal  dumped  at  Anchorage  and  would  themselves  arrange  for 
boats  to  come  in  and  pick  it  up  there. 

Air.  Mondell.  You  were  only  there  a short  time  during  the  sum- 
mer and  therefore  you  could  not  form  any  opinion,  except  from 
hearsay,  as  to  the  length  of  time  during  the  season  that  the  harbor 
might  be  open. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  We  conferred  with  Mr.  Gerig,  the  con- 
sulting engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  harbor  work  at  Anchorage.  He 
has  been  making  a study  of  that  for  a year  and  a half  or  two  years 
and  has  been  drafting  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor.  Our 
conclusions  were,  of  course,  based  on  information  that  he  gave  us  as  a 
result  of  the  personal  study  he  has  been  making  of  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  issue  with  any  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Alaskan  Commission? 

Mr.  Meyer.  In  some  details,  yes,  but  not  on  the  work  as  a whole. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  recall  where  there  were  differences  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  really  were  not  differences  after  all;  I should 
say  rather  that  there  was  an  interchange  of  opinions,  and  we  really 
did  not  differ  with  them  on  anything  that  stood  out  as  of  .great  im- 
portance in  the  work. 


CONDITION  OF  WORK. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edes,  before  we  take  up  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted, suppose  you  give,  for  the  record,  a general  statement  as  to 
just  the  physical  situation  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Mr.  Edes.  Here  is  Seward  [indicating  on  map].  The  Alaska  North- 
ern Railroad,  as  you  know,  the  Government  bought,  and  that  extends 
out  to  Kern  Creek,  a distance  of  70.8  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that,  we  took  that  road  over  but 
we  have  been  doing  a great  deal  of  work  to  it  as  a result  of  taking  it 
over.  Now  what  are  the  facts  about  that  strip  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Edes.  There  is  a large  amount  of  work  that  has  already  been 
done  in  rehabilitating  the  road  and  a good  deal  more  has  got  to  be 
done.  The  road  out  to  mile  45  is  in  shape,  with  a little  fixing  up, 
just  the  ordinary  running  repairs,  to  carry  any  kind  of  equipment 
you  would  want  to  put  on  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  have  practically  completed  your  railroad 
construction  to  mile  45  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  completed  it  there  so  you  can  run  almost  any- 
thing on  it  and  it  is  not  a question  of  the  weight  of  the  equipment  ; 
but  there  are  a number  of  places  where,  eventually,  if  we  get  the 
money  to  do  it  with,  it  will  be  advisable  to  straighten  the  road  out 
or  cut  out  some  rather  bad  curves.  As  the  road  was  originally  com 
structed  there  were  some  stretches,  especially  the  stretch  between 
mile  7 and  mile  12,  where  they  climb  up  to  the  first  summit,  where  in 
order  to  save  on  the  cost  of  construction  they  put  in  a whole  lot  of 
trestles.  We  have  eliminated  those  trestles,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
we  made  line  changes  here  and  there  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  holes, 
and  have  filled  those  places  up. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  maximum  curvature  up  to  that  point  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Ten  degrees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  your  maximum  grade  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  maximum  grade  is  a 2.2  per  cent  compensated 
grade  up  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  all  with  the  traffic;  that  is,  toward  Seward? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  up  to  mile  45  toward  Seward,  that  is  down  grade. 
There  are  two  summits,  one  at  mile  12,  an  elevation  of  about  700 
feet  that  you  climb  up  to  naturally  after  leaving  Seward,  and  then 
you  descend  with  the  same  maximum  grade  for  a short  distance. 
You  have  got  to  descend  about  250  feet  in  elevation. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Then  you  have  some  of  those  maximum  grades 
both  ways  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  Then  you  run  along  with  an  undulating  grade, 
a little  up  and  down,  to  near  mile  40,  and  then  climb  again.  This 
is  a climb  of  about  5 miles,  with  a pretty  steady  2.2  per  cent  com- 
pensated grade  to  mile  45.  At  mile  45  you  descend,  practically 
using  the  same  grade.  They  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that 
grade  when  they  originally  laid  out  the  road,  but  you  can  call  it  a 
2.2  per  cent  compensated  grade.  Descending  northward — it  is  not 
a steady  descent,  but  you  go  down  in  the  next  11  miles  until  you 
get  practically  down  to  tidewater  again,  about  in  here  [indicating]. 
Then  you  run  along  on  an  undulating  grade  or  a practically  level 
grade  to  the  end  of  the  road  at  mile  70.8. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  in  a general  way,  what  is  the  condition  of 
your  road  from  mile  45  to  mile  71  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  From  mile  45  to  mile  71  you  can  go  over  it  now  with 
light  traffic.  We  took  engines  over  there  last  year  weighing  about 
45  tons ; but  to  feel  safe  about  it,  and  in  order  to  carry  heavy  engines, 
you  have  got  to  do  considerable  work. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  operating  trains  regularly  there? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  do  not  operate  them  all  through  the  year.  We  have 
not  operated  them  every  day.  For  instance,  we  began  last  spring, 
and  we  ran  about  three  trains  a week.  Then,  when  active  work 
began  along  in  here  [indicating]  we  cut  it  down  to  one  train  a week, 
a construction  mixed  train.  We  run  it  simply  to  accommodate  the 
business  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  are  you  working  along  in  this  section  [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  not  doing  much  very  along  there  now,  but  we 
are  scattered  along  through  this  country  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  are  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  straightening  it  out  in  some  places,  and  filling 
up  these  holes  which  were  originally  trestled.  The  trestle  has  been 
in  for  some  years,  and  rather  than  go  to  considerable  expense  to  fix 
it  up  we  are  filling  up  the  holes.  It  will  result  in  a great  deal  less 
maintenance  cost  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Are  you  using  it  at  this  time  of  the  year  at  all? 

Air.  Edes.  We  are  running  out  now  to  about  mile  45. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  At  the  end  of  the  winter,  will  it  cause  you  any  great 
expense  to  straighten  it  out  from  the  thaw  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  think  so.  There  is  one  place  where  we  are 
likely  to  get  some  snowslides. 

The  Chairman.  Now  going  on  from  mile  71,  what  is  the  physical 
condition  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Seventy-one  is  where  the  new  construction  began.  The 
track  now  extends  about  3 miles  beyond  mile  71.  These  red  lines 
show  the  grading  that  is  completed.  These  two  white  stretches  show 
where  we  are  working.  We  are  working  along  there  now  with  a 
considerable  force  of  men,  and  these  two  stretches  are  completed 
[indicating].  There  are  about  17  miles  in  there  on  which  there  is  no 
track  at  present.  Of  that  there  are  about  9 miles  that  are  ready  for 
the  track. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  From  74  to  91  the  work  is  now  under  construction 
and  what  per  cent  completed  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I should  say  75  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Will  that  be  completed  by  July  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  it  will  probably  be  completed;  yes,  sir.  Some 
time  this  coming  season,  anyway. 

The  Chairman.  Now  what  is  the  situation  from  mile  91  on  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  From  mile  91  up  to  Matanuska  Junction  the  distance  is 
0 miles.  In  this  portion  with  the  black  line  the  track  is  laid. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  track  is  laid  where  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  track  is  laid  from  mile  91  to  mile  211. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  And  that  part  of  it  is  completed  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  part  of  it  is  completed  except  you  will  have  to  do 
some  repair  work  in  the  spring,  as  you  have  to  do  on  all  such  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  ballasted  that  line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  entirely.  We  ballast  it  in  sections,  Mr.  Mondell. 
We  put  the  first  layer  of  ballast  on  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  the  sidings  in  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  A number  of  the  sidings  are  in. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  branch  is  also  finished  at  Chickaloon  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  has  been  true  for  some  time  as  to  both 
propositions. 

Mr.  Edes.  The  track  got  into  Chickaloon  early  in  October. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  not  finished  when  you  were  up  there,  Mr. 
Meyer  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  situation  from  mile  211  on? 

Mr.  Edes.  This  portion  in  red  is  cleared  and  graded,  but  there  is  no 
track  on  it  at  all,  and  there  is  some  bridging  to  be  done  and  some  pile 
driving. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  from  211  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  From  211  to  248,  Dead  Horse  Hill,  that  is  all  graded 
with  the  exception  of  about  2 or  3 miles  in  here  which  is  partly  graded. 
We  have  got  to  put  in  some  cribbing  work  and  some  fill  behind  it, 
and  that  will  complete  it.  Perhaps  in  order  to  make  that  a little 
clearer  I should  say  that  in  the  grading  up  through  that  country  the 
supplies  were  brought  by  boat,  taking  our  supplies  down  here  at 
Anchorage  and  taking  them  up  the  river.  That  grading  work  was 
done  ahead  of  this  other  work,  some  of  it.  Some  of  it  was  done  last 
summer  and  some  of  it  a year  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  situation  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  up  to 
mile  265  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  cleared  and  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  not  done  anything  to  it  during  the  past 
year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir;  it  was  cleared  last  year.  Some  of  it  was  cleared 
the  season  before.  There  has  been  no  grading  to  any  extent  done 
up  there. 

The  Chairman.  From  mile  265  to  mile  364,  there  is  nothing  but  a 

survey  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  from  mile  364  to  mile  398,  what  is  the 
situation  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  The  red  part  shows  where  the  grading  has  been  done 
and  the  white  part  shows  where  it  is  being  done  and  the  black  is 
where  the  clearing  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  immediately  out  of  mile  364  there  has  been 
nothing  done  except  some  clearing  for  a distance  of  how  many  miles  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Seven  miles. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  there  is  some  grading  under  way  for  quite  a 
distance  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  from  there  on  to  mile  398  the  grading 
is  practically  completed  ? 

Air.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  percentage  of  that  whole  work  between 
mile  363  and  mile  398  is  finished  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  At  present  about  90  per  cent  of  the  grading. 

Mr.  Edes.  But  Mr.  Sherley  means  taking  into  account  track  lay- 
ing and  everything.  I should  say  from  75  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  whole  work? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  of  the  grading  about  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edes.  I was  thinking  of  taking  into  account  track  laying,  etc. 
Probably  90  per  cent  of  the  grading  is  finished. 

The  Chairman.  Now  from  mile  398  to  mile  414  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  graded,  and  the  track  is  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  finished? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  finished  as  far  as  you  can.  When  a fine  is  under 
construction,  you  always  have  to  do  more  or  less  repairing. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  we  understand  the  road  will  never  be  fin- 
ished, and  you  will  always  be  improving  it. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  then  call  it  finished. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  run  trains  over  it? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  run  construction  trains  over  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  for  mile  414  you  have  a little  grading  under 
way,  and  then  nothing  else  on  up  to  mile  459  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Cleared,  and  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  mile  459  you  have  the  road  finished  into 
Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  in  here  is  the  road  we  have  bought  and  we  have  no 
broad-gauge  road  in  there  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a narrow-gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  Tanana  Valley  road. 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  have  about  5 miles  of  new  construction  there.  We 
put  in  the  rails  of  narrow  gauge  so  as  to  make  it  conform  with  the 
Tanana  Railroad. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  is  the  status  of  the  railroad  as  of  this, 
time  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  As  of  December  31. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  it  that  you  contemplate  doing  up  to 
July?  We  gave  you  $4,000,000  to  carry  you  up  to  July.  What  do 
you  expect  to  be  able  to  do  with  that  money  in  addition  to  that  you 
have  done  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  expect  to  close  up  the  Turnagain  Arm  work. 

The  Chairman.  From  mile  74  to  mile  91  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  And,  actually  have  the  rails  down  and  finish  the 
work? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  the  rails  there  now  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Edes.  With  the  exception  of  7 miles. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  else  do  you  expect  to  he  able  to  do? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  very  much 
more  than  that.  We  will  continue  working  along  here  [indicating], 
doing  that  work  with  company  forces  and  completing  a few  little 
contracts  we  have  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  got  $4,000,000 

Mr.  Edes  (interposing).  We  have  spent  some  of  the  $4,000,000 
now.  We  have  done  a great  deal  of  work  there  since  we  got  the 
$4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  although  you  presumably  had 
money  enough  to  run  you  into  the  late  fall  without  that  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  nearly  do  you  expect  to  get  the  line  between 
mile  45  and  mile  71  reconstructed  by  the  1st  of  July  so  that  you 
can  carry  heavy  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  want  to  get  it  in  shape  to  carry  65-ton  engines  or 
heavier. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  are  doing  that  now  by  taking  pre- 
cautions. 

Mr.  Edes.  W"e  are  running  45-ton  engines. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I think  Mr.  Mondell  wants  to  know 
and  what  I want  to  know:  You  have  got  in  view  a certain  better- 
ment of  that  road  on  up  to  mile  71.  You  have  already  improved 
it  up  to  mile  45  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  When  do  you  expect  to  finish  that,  or  do  you 
expect  to  finish  it  by  July  and  out  of  the  money  you  have  already 
had? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  expect  to  finish  it  so  that  we  can  carry  those  light 
engines  with  safety.  I do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
complete  that  road  to  carry  the  very  heaviest  tonnage  over  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  do  not  intend  to  complete  is  so  as  to  carry 
the  heaviest  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  out  of  that  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  expect  by  the  1st  of  July  to  complete  the 
reconstruction  to  mile  71  and  complete  the  Turn  again  Arm  work  so 
as  to  handle  such  equipment  as  you  desire  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  about  that  time;  yes  sir.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  the  1st  of  July  or  the  1st  of  August. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  fixed  any  time  for  the  completion  of  the 
line  from  Anchorage  to  Seward  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  not  fixed  any  absolute,  positive  date.  We 
have  fixed  it  to  get  through  as  soon  as  we  can  this  coming  season. 
You  can  not  tell  just  how  long  it  will  take  on  that  work. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  it  in  a different  way.  You  got 
$4,000,000  this  past  fall  as  a deficiency  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  No^V  that  was  to  run  you  up  to  the  1st  of  July. 
I want  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  show  for  it  at  the  end 
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of  the  fiscal  year.  The  money  will  be  gone,  now  what  will  there 
be  in  place  of  the  money  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  we  will  have  a railroad  that  we  can  run,  as  Mr. 
Mondell  expresses  it,  the  desirable  equipment  over,  but  it  will  not 
carry  heavy  engines  that  are  over  45  tons.  There  is  a stretch  in  here 
[indicating]  where  it  will  not;  but  it  will  be  so  you  can  operate  this 
portion  of  it  as  a system,  and  we  will  have  a continuous  system  from 
Seward  up  to  the  end  of  the  track  here  at  mile  211  and  we  will  have 
a line  up  here  to  the  coal  field. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  beyond  that  that  you  expect  to 
be  able  to  do  by  July  with  the  money  you  now  have  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I do  not  expect  to  do  anything  beyond  that  with 
the  money  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Do  you  not  expect  to  do  any  work  between  now 
and  the  1st  of  July  on  the  line  beyond  mile  211  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  somewhat  contingent  on  what  the  probabilities 
are  of  getting  money.  Of  course,  if  we  can  see  money  ahead  we  can 
go  ahead  and  carry  on  work,  but  if  we  do  not  see  it  ahead,  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  with  the  money  you  have? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  may  be  able  to  do  some  work  fixing  up  in  through 
this  country  [indicating],  but  I do  not  think  we  will  get  very  much 
further  with  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  This  is  17  miles,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  much  of  that  84,000,000  have  you  left? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  about  S2, 000, 000,  but  I do  not  mean  that  that 
amount  is  not  obligated.  If  you  take  out  the  contracts  under  way 
and  the  final  payments  that  will  have  to  be  made,  there  would 
remain  something  like  a hah  a million  dollars,  and  out  of  that  we 
have  got  to  carry  our  pay  roll. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  for  these  17 
miles  you  are  to  build  from  mile  74  to  mile  91  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I have  an  estimate  starting  here  from  the  end  of  the 
Alaska  Northern  at  mile  71  along  through  this  30  miles  of  work,  and 
it  will  run  about  8110,000  a mile. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  complete  those  17  miles  at  that  rate,  you 
would  have  considerable  money  left  on  this  work  down  here,  the 
rehabilitation  up  to  mile  74  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I could  not  say  how  much,  but  we  would  have  some 
left,  yes.  We  have  taken  that  into  account  in  our  calculations. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  I want  to  get  out,  perhaps  from  a 
different  angle,  although  it  is  the  same  thing  that  each  of  us  has  tried 
to  airive  at.  When  you  had  your  estimates  of  84,000,000  submitted 
and  allowed,  it  was  to  carry  you  up  to  the  end  of  June  and  presumably 
to  do  a certain  amount  of  work  ? 

Mi.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I am  trying  to  find  out,  now  that  you  are 
neaily  six  months  further  along,  just  exactly  what  you  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  with  that  84,000,000;  how  far  you  are  going  to  go.  I 
am  trying  to  ascertain  how  tar  you  are  up  with  what  your  program 
was  at  the  time  you  got  the  84^000,000  from  us.  Then  when  I get 
that  information,  I want  to  find  out  what  you  expect  to  do  with  the 
new  money  you  are  asking  for. 
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Mr.  Edes.  We  are  getting  along  all  light  with  the  $4,000,000. 
When  the  $4,000,000  is  gone  I expect  to  have  this  work  connected 
up  and  some  straightening  out  down  in  here  [indicating],  and  a few 
more  holes  filled  up.  They  aie  mostly  done  now  along  here  [indicat- 
ing]. I expect  to  have  those  completed  and  have  this  railroad  up  to 
mile  211. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  have  any  money  left  over  after 
you  have  done  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  think  we  will  have  much.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
figure  on  that  the  way  things  are  going. 

The  Chairman.  You  will,  however,  be  going  on  with  some  grading 
work  up  here  [indicating],  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I should  not  be  going  on  with  that  to  any  extpnt  unless 
I was  sure  we  were  going  ahead.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Sherley,  if 
you  told  me  that  on  the  1st  of  July  I was  to  have  a certain  amount  of 
money,  then  I could  figure  on  the  1st  of  July  with  some  degree  of 
certainty. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  need  to  reach  that  point,  Mr.  Edes, 
because  you  asked  for  this  money  on  the  basis  of  having  some  money 
after  the  1st  of  July.  That  is  the  premise  you  are  working  on. 
You  have  submitted  estimates  on  that  premise,  and  what  I want  to 
know  is,  at  the  1st  of  July  what  your  condition  will  be  both  physically 
and  financially,  assuming  we  are  going  on  with  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  about  the  1st  of  July  we  will  be  about  at  the 
end  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  right.  Now,  what  I want  to  know  is 
how  much  of  that  money  will  be  spent  on  grading  and  work  north  of 
mile  211. 

Mr.  Edes.  There  won’t  be  any  more  spent  up  there.  I won’t  say 
there  won’t  be  any  more,  there  might  be  a little,  but  no  appreciable 
amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  the  rails  on  hand  for  the  track  north 
of  mile  211 — any  of  it? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  I had  better  explain  the  rail  situation. 
In  the  winter  of  1916  we  gave  a contract  for  10,000  tons  of  rail  at 
$40  a ton.  The  price  of  rail  had  been  $30  a ton  for  a number  of 
years,  and  they  raised  it  to  $40,  and  we  made  a contract  for  1917 
rails.  Then,  we  also  have  an  agreement  with  the  steel  people  to 
deliver  10,000  more  at  the  same  price  in  1918,  or  whenever  we  call 
for  it  about  that  time.  We  can  throw  up  that  contract,  but  it  would 
be  a great  loss  of  money,  I think,  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  would  not  have  to  throw  it  up.  You  could 
sell  it. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  could  sell  it  easily.  Now,  out  of  that  20,000  tons, 
7,000  tons  has  been  delivered,  and  we  have  13,000  tons  coming  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  with  the  accompanying  fasten- 
ings, for  which  we  contracted  to  pay  $40  a ton.  I understand  $40  a 
ton  is  what  rails  are  quoted  at  in  the  papers,  but  I do  not  think  you 
can  buy  them  at  that  rate.  I do  not  think  you  can  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  them  for  less  than  $50. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  weight  of  your  rail  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Seventy  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  will  the  rail  that  you  have  or  have  con- 
tracted for  at  $40  a ton  carry  you  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  That  will  carry  us  way  beyond  any  of  those  distances  I 
have  indicated. 

Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  equivalent  to  118  miles. 

Mr.  Edes.  It  will  carry  us  farther  than  we  have  asked  money  to 
cover  this  coming  season. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  put  it  in  another  way:  In  any  event,  you 
have  a contract  for  sufficient  rails  to  take  care  of  all  the  work  you  are 
expecting  to  do  or  are  asking  money  for  in  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  and  more,  too.  We  are  ahead  on  that  prop- 
osition. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  get  the  rails  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I talked  with  the  representative  of  the  steel  company 
the  other  day  and  I asked  him  whether  it  would  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  other  contracts  they  have  with  the  Government  and 
he  said  he  thought  not  because  they  always  kept  one  or  two  gangs  on 
for  the  purpose  of  rolling  rails  anyhow,  and  that  if  they  did  not  roll 
them  for  us  they  might  roll  them  for  somebody  else.  I went  very 
carefully  into  that  matter,  because  I did  not  want  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  anything  that  the  Government  was  getting  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  Chairman.  So  your  work  in  no  way  is  going  to  be  impeded  by 
virtue  of  the  rail  situation  and  that  is  not  a factor  on  which  you  need 
to  figure  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  I do  not  think  so.  We  can  get  the  rails  all  right,  at 
least  so  we  are  assured. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  contract  and  if  you  get  the  actual 
rails  the  rail  matter  can  be  eliminated  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  that  can  be  eliminated,  yes;  at  least  the  steel 
man  says  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  have  you  relaid  rails  on  the  Alaska 
Northern  from  Seward  north? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  of  the  total  distance  of  70.8  miles,  the  first  16 
miles  was  light  rails.  That  which  was  originally  laid  was  old  56- 
pound  rail,  and  we  have  replaced  that  with  new  rail  with  the  excep- 
tion, I think,  of  about  a mile  in  there;  just  a little  piece  of  work. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  weight  of  the  balance  of  the  rail  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Sixty-five  pounds. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  expect  to  utilize  that  rail  for  that  portion  of 
the  line  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  your  old  rail  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  old  rail  which  we  take  out  we  use  for  sidetracks  and 
things  of  that  kind;  it  is  plenty  heavy  enough  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  actually  in  Alaska  sufficient  rail  to  do 
all  of  the  work  you  contemplate  doing  up  to  211  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  quite.  There  will  be  about  7 miles  in  there  on 
which  we  will  have  to  use  some  lighter  rail  which  we  have  on  hand 
if  we  do  not  bring  in  any  of  the  new  rail.  In  other  words,  if  we  did 
not  bring  in  any  of  the  13,000  tons  which  we  have  coming  to  us  we 
would  be  about  7 miles  short  of  the  70-pound  rail. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  not  be  economical  to  lay  light  rail  there 
and  then  have  to  replace  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I do  not  think  it  would. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  It  would  not  be  economical  if  you  could  get  the  other 
rail  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  rail  we  have  asked  for  will  cover  118  miles,  no 
matter  where  we  put  it. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  take  some  7 miles  from  that  in  order 
to  take  care  of  this  little  stretch  just  north  of  mile  74  you  would  have 
rails  available  for  111  miles  north  of  211? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  right. 

WORK  CONTEMPLATED  IN  1919. 

(See  p.  1135.) 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  for  which  you  have  submitted  estimates  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I want,  of  course,  to  fix  up  that  little  piece  in  here 
[indicating  on  map].  I would  like  to  complete  the  grading  from  the 
end  of  the  track,  which  is  now  at  211,  to  Dead  Horse  Hill,  which  is 
248,  complete  about  2 miles  of  grading  and  lay  track  on  it.  Then  I 
wanted  to  grade  from  248  to  265,  and  put  track  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  up  to  the  Susitna  crossing  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  Then  my  plan  was  to  extend  some  work  up 
here  to  about  what  is  called  Hurricane  Gulch. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect- to  bridge  that  river? 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  permanently,  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  But  north  of  the  river  you  want  to  do  some  grad- 
ing ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  point? 

Mr.  Edes.  If  I may  explain,  I do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable 
to  go  ahead  and  put  in  a permanent  bridge  at  the  river  now  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  got  to  be  a steel  bridge  and  structural  steel  is  very 
high;  it  has  gone  up  as  fast  again  as  rads,  so  I think  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  postpone  that  bridge  for  a year  or  so. 

The  Chairman.  WEat  character  of  work,  if  any,  besides  a little 
grading,  do  you  expect  to  do  north  of  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I do  not  think  I would  do  any. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  are  you  expecting  to  do  with  the  money 
you  are  asking  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  there  was  to  be  some  more  work  on  that  line. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  money  for  all  of  that,  practically? 

Mr.  Edes.  I want  to  say  here — here  is  a question  that  has  got  to 
come  up  some  time,  and  it  is  this:  If  they  are  going  to  haul  very 
heavy  coal  trains  into  Seward,  they  have  got  to  spend  money  so 
that  you  can  run  100-ton  engines  in  making  that  haul.  You  can 
run  the  hghter  equipment  over  a certain  portion  of  the  road  in  here 
[indicating],  and  you  can  run  heavy  equipment  over  this  portion 
[indicating].  If  it  is  finally  determined  to  make  Seward  the  ship- 
ping point  for  the  Navy  coal  and  you  want  to  haul  large  amounts 
there,  it  would  be  advisable  to  go  ahead  and  put  on  heavy  equip- 
ment. Some  of  the  trestles  in  there  will  carry  the  fight  equipment, 
but  it  will  not  carry  the  heavy  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  addition  that  you  expect  to 
do  out  of  the  money  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  Lignite  Creek  is  where  the  main  deposit 
in  the  Nenana  coal  field  is.  To  get  into  that  deposit,  that  is,  to  the 
place  where  you  would  naturally  mine,  you  would  have  to  build  a 
spur  of  something  like  6 miles  to  reach  the  main  line  near  mile  364, 
and  you  would  want  to  do  the  grading  from  364  down  to  about  373, 
and  complete  the  grading  (now  nearly  finished)  from  373  to  387 
and  lay  the  track  from  364  to  400  where  it  is  at  present.  That 
is  what  we  would  have  to  do  to  make  the  track  continuous  from  the 
Tanana  River. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  are  estimating  to  do  next  year? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  complete  the  line  from  the  Tanana  River  to  the 
Nenana  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  give  you,  then,  a line  up  to  414  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  to  do  anything  north  from  414  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  did  expect  to  do  something;  we  expect  to  build 
that  stretch. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  459  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  To  grade,  lay  the  track,  and  finish  that  stretch? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  estimates  contemplate  that? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  I understand  you,  your  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted contemplate  finishing  the  thing  up  to  mile  265  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  with  a break  between  265  and  363 

Mr.  Edes  (interposing).  Well,  we  contemplated  doing  some  grading 
beyond  here  [indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  grading  beyond  265  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  with  a rail  break  from  265  to  363  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  contemplate  then,  the  completion  of  every- 
thing on  up  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  in  that  estimate  there  were  some 
figures  for  doing  some  grading 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  South  of  363  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  physically  to  do  that  if 
you  have  the  money? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I will  tell  you;  I do  not  know  whether  we  will  or 
not.  We  will  be  able  if  we  can  get  the  labor.  I question  very  much 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  do  much  grading  north  of  there  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  above  265  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  Those  are  questions  that  I can  not  prophesy  and 
no  other  man  living  can  prophesy. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  estimate  for  grading  here  or  com- 
pleting the  railroad  in  this  section  [indicating  on  map]  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  estimate  for  the  cost  of  tracks  there  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Nothing  beyond  265. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Is  that  the  22  miles  up  to  Hurricane  Gulch? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $286,000  for  22  miles  of 
track,  and  the  total  appropriation  you  ask  for  is  $1,275,000  for  that 
22  miles.  That  is  not  just  for  the  grading  of  it,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No.  I have  probably  estimated  the  track  in  there;  we 
might  get  the  track  in  and  we  might  not,  and  I think  the  chances  are 
we  would  not  get  it  in.  Bat,  mind  you,  this  estimate  that  we  put  in 
is  not  simply  for  this  next  year,  but  it  is  supposed  to  run  over  into  the 
year  after. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  us  to  give  you  money  to  run 
over  into  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  our  appropriations  ought  to  run 
from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  January,  so  as  to  cover  as  much 
of  the  working  season  as  possible.  We  have  to  estimate  in  August 
what  we  expect  to  do  during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  all  right  if  you  were  the  only  one 
the  Government  is  interested  in,  but  unfortunately  there  are  some 
other  angles  to  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Edes.  I said  our  estimate;  I did  not  say  all  estimates. 

The  Chairman.  What  I am  after  is  this:  Before  taking  up  the 
ates  I wanted  to  find  out  the  basis  on  which 


Mr.  Edes.  The  basis  on  which  they  have  been  made  is  what  we 
hope  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  what  you  have  been  stating  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  will  be  actually 
able  to  do  that  amount  in  that  time? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I can  not  prophesy  that. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a very  necessary  thing  for  us  to  know. 

Mr. Edes.  I can  not  prophesy  what  the  labor  market  is  going  to 
be.  What  do  you  think  about  the  labor  conditions,  Mr.  Biggs  ? 

Mr.  Biggs.  I think  we  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out,  Mr.  Edes; 
that  we  have  such  a condition  of  affairs  there  that  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrns.  Up  to  this  time  what  is  the  greatest  number  of  miles 
you  have  completed  within  a year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  laid  105  miles  of  track  last  year.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  the  work  is  strung  along;  there  is  grading  here 
and  track  laying  there,  and  clearing  ahead. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  From  your  past  experience  and  with  the  present 
perfection  of  your  organization  you  think  you  can  carry  out  that 
program  next  year;  that  is,  from  July  1,  1918,  to  July  1,  1919? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  work  is  finished  of  the 
amount  in  contemplation  during  the  fiscal  year  1919? 

Mr.  Biggs.  The  total  length  of  main  line,  without  sidetracks,  is 
552.66  miles;  the  total  main  line  track  laid  is  295.98  miles;  the  ratio 
of  main  fine  track  laid  is  53.6  per  cent. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  just  exactly  what  I am  after.  You 
are  expecting  to  do  certain  work  in  the  next  fiscal  year  or,  rather,  to 
complete  such  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  in  all  stages  of  partial  completion. 
Now,  from  a stage  where  there  has  simply  been  a clearing  made  to 
that  where  you  are  ready  for  the  actual  rails  to  be  laid,  what  I was 
trying  to  ascertain  was  the  amount  of  mileage  it  covered  and  the 
percentage  uncompleted  now  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Of  that  part  which  we  want  this  year  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes: 

Mr.  Edes.  I would  have  to  do  some  figuring  on  that  and  it  would 
be  pretty  hard  to  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  you  state  that  you  can  not  do  anything  more 
than  grade  a few  miles  here  and  that  is  your  intention,  what  is  the 
use  of  asking  for  $1,250,000  for  this  stretch  from  265  to  Hurricane 
Gulch,  if  you  say  you  can  not  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  say  I can  not  do  it,  but  I think  there  is  a 
question  of  doubt  about  it.  But  suppose,  Mr.  Byrnes,  we  found  we 
could  do  it;  then  would  we  have  to  come  back  for  more  money  at 
that  particular  time  or  would  we  have  to  stop  ? 

Mr.  Byrnes.  I presume  you  have  some  definite  idea,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Sherley,  about  what  you  intend  doing  in  the  next  year.  If 
you  do  not  intend  doing  that,  then  it  is  useless  to  make  an  appro- 
priation; if  you  do,  then  it  is  a different  thing. 

Mr.  EdesT  Well,  the  best  thing  I can  say  is  that  we  hope  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  is  not  included  in  the  program  that  you  have  out- 
lined, because  you  say  you  expect  merely  to  grade  there;  that  you 
are  going  to  finish  that  and  going  to  finish  this  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Edes.  I said  I thought  it  was  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we 
would  be  able  to  do  much  in  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  maximum  grade  and  curvature  on 
your  new  construction  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Our  maximum  grade,  extending  north,  will  be  1.75, 
that  is,  exclusive  of  this  [indicating  on  map]. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  from  Anchorage  north  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Does  that  include  Matanuska  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Going  north  from  Anchorage  you  will  have  nothing 
greater  to  overcome  than  1.75? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  coming  south  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Coming  south,  there  is  a little  piece  in  here  [indicating] 
that  I am  going  to  experiment  with  a little  more  and  try  for  a lighter 
grade. 

Mr.  Mondell.  WTiere  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  just  coming  out  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Pass. 
There  we  will  probably  have  to  use  a short  stretch  of  2.2  in  the  grade. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  In  that  section,  then,  you  would  have  to  have  a 
helper  if  you  carried  the  maximum  load  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  your  maximum  grade  from  the  Matanuska 
coal  field  to  Anchorage,  with  the  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  With  the  tonnage  0.4. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  about  your  curvatures  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  got  nothing  over  12  degrees,  and  we  have  put 
those  in  at  two  or  three  places  in  order  to  save  work.  We  might 
practically  say  nothing  over  10  degrees,  although  there  are  two  or 
three  places  where  we  have  saved  a little  by  making  it  12  degrees. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  have  your  unit  costs  increased  since  you 
first  began  on  the  track  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  first  year  we  let  contracts  for  earth  work  for  25 
cents;  we  let  some  contracts  on  loose  rock — there  was  very  little  of 
it,  so  that  they  put  in  a low  price — at  32  or  33  cents  which,  I think, 
under  the  conditions,  was  too  low,  but  there  was  such  a little  of  it 
that  it  did  not  amount  to  much;  then  on  solid  rock  we  let  contracts 
from  75  to  80  cents. 

This  last  year  we  paid  for  what  we  call  “common”  excavation, 
that  is,  earth  with  some  mixture  of  small  rock,  as  high  as  45  cents. 
It  will  run  all  the  way  from  38  cents  to  45  cents,  depending  upon  the 
situation  a good  deal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  for  earth  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  what  we  call  common  excavation,  or  probably 
what  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  earth,  but  it  has  some  small 
rock  and  stuff  of  that  kind  in  it  up  to  about  a cubic  foot.  Then  on 
loose  rock  we  have  to  pay  varying  prices,  but  an  average  of  about  60 
cents.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  first  year  some  of  them  took  it  at 
32  cents.  It  was  too  low,  but  there  was  a very  small  amount  of  it, 
anyhow.  Then  on  rock  we  have  paid  all  the  way  from  85  cents  to  $1 . 

Mr.  Mondell.  Nothing  above  $1  for  solid  rock? 

Mr.  Edes.  In  a few  cases  we  paid  as  high  as  $1.25,  but  the  average 
will  run  from  90  to  95  cents.  There  was  some  rock  along  Turnagain 
arm,  some  solid  rock,  which  stood  in  a very  bad  position,  and  the 
powder  did  not  take  hold  of  it  well  and  we  had  to  pay  a high  price, 
$1.25  per  yard,  to  get  it  done;  but  we  would  not  have  gotten  that 
done  for  85  cents  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  regulations  with  regard  to  borrow  and  fill 
remained  the  same  during  all  that  period  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  Excepting  the  first  year  we  paid  1 cent  a yard 
per  100  feet  over  400  feet  for  overhaul,  and  then  we  had  to  aise  it 
to  a cent  and  a half;  but  I do  not  think  that  was  owing  especially 
to  the  increased  cost  of  labor,  but  it  was  really  because  they  were 
getting  a little  nearer  to  what  it  cost  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  has  been  your  increase  in  wages  on  company 
work? 

Mr.  Edes.  I submit  herewith  a table  which  shows  the  rate  per  hour 
which  we  paid  in  1915  and  the  rate  per  hour  we  paid  in  1917,  and  the 
percentage  of  increase  for  the  various  kinds  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor. 
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Occupation. 

Rate  per 
hour,  1915. 

Rate  per 
hour,  1917. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

$0,371 

.44 

$0. 50 

33 

• 531 
.531 
.531 
.531 
.531 
.531 
.531 
.60 

20 

.44 

20 

.44 

20 

.44 

20 

.44 

20 

Pitman 

.37 

42 

Machine  drill  helpers 

.37* 

.40 

42 

Pile  driver  firemen 

50 

Carpenters’  helpers 

.44 

.60 

36 

Blacksmiths’  helpers 

.44 

.60 

36 

Machinists’  helpers 

.44 

.60 

36 

Plumbers’  helpers 

.44 

.60 

36 

Sheet  metal  workers’  helpers 

.44 

.60 

36 

Car  repairmen 

.44 

.70 

60 

Machinists 

.50 

.75 

.75 

50 

Air-brake  men 

.40 

87 

Pile  driver  engineers 

• 62-1 
.56 

.75 

20 

Locomotive  crane  engineers 

.75 

34 

Steam  derrick  engineers 

.56 

.75 

34 

Carpenters 

.50 

.75 

50 

Plumbers 

.75 

.80 

6 

Ship  carpenters 

.50 

.80 

60 

Including  clerical  force,  a conservative  average  increase  is  27  per  cent. 


Two  wage  adjustments  have  been  made;  the  first  in  spring  of  1916 
and  the  second  in  1917.  The  first  raise  was  made  in  1916,  when  they 
had  a threatened  strike,  and  a conciliation  commission  was  sent  up 
there,  and  then  last  spring  we  put  it  up  to  50  cents. 

COST  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FROM  THE  STATES. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  increase  in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the 
States,  either  to  Seward,  to  Anchorage  or  to  your  work  on  the  Tanana, 
has  there  been  since  you  began?  ' 

Mr.  Edes.  The  first  year  the  transportation  was  handled  entirely 
by  the  commercial  companies  and  last  year  we  handled  it  ourselves 
and  we  were  able  to  get  under  their  prices.  The  commercial  com- 
panies practically  doubled  the  prices,  but  we  were  able  to  come  down 
a little  under  them,  so  our  rates  have  increased,  I should  say,  60  per 
cent  over  what  we  paid  the  commercial  companies  the  first  year  and 
what  we  handled  it  for  ourselves  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Shipping  rates  have  increased  a great  deal  in  the 
last  year,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  The  commerciaJ 
rates  have  increased  from  90  to  100  per  cent  at  the  south  end.  I do 
not  think  they  made  much  difference  in  the  north  end.  We  had  a 
contract  up  there.  In  fact,  we  did  not  ship  any  great  amount  of 
stuff  up  at  the  north  end  until  1916.  They  made  the  first  big  raise 
between  1915  and  1916  and  they  talk  about  making  some  more,  but 
I do  not  know  whether  they  will  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Which  way  does  your  material  come  in  at  the 
north  end  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Mostly  by  St.  Michaels  and  up  that  way.  We  had  a 
contract  with  them  for  two  years  and  they  stayed  with  it.  At  the 
south  end  the  bulk  of  our  stuff  was  brought  in  by  the  transport 
Crook , which  has  now  left  us,  and  by  barges,  and  so  we  were  able  to 
bring  down  the  rate  which  we  would  have  paid  to  the  commercial 
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companies;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year.  I suppose  it  would  be  safe  to  say  it  would  be  50  or  60  per  cent 
more.  L. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I want  to  ask  you  now  a few  questions  in  regard 
to  the  line  and  the  use  of  the  line  from  Seward  to  Anchorage.  The 
development  of  Anchorage  as  a shipping  point,  and  the  amount  of 
investment  that  we  may  be  justified  in  making  at  that  point,  in  view 
of  the  shipping  from  that  point,  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  practical  it  may  be  to  utilize  the  line  from  Anchorage 
to  Seward,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  it  depends  upon  what  the  additional  haul  would 
be  over  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  depends  on  the  distance  and  it  also  depends  upon 
the  character  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  If  the  line  from  Anchorage  to  Seward  was  a line 
without  short  curves  and  without  heavy  grades,  that  distance  could 
be  covered  very  cheaply  with  coal  and  other  sorts  of  tonnage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  chraper  than  it  can  be  now,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now  that  you  have  developed  the  line  from  Seward 
north  and  have  gotten  a better  idea  of  how  much  you  may  be  able 
to  improve  that  line,  what  is  your  idea  as  to  the  practical  value  of 
that  line  as  a coal  road  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I think  the  line  through  from  Seward  to  Anchorage 
would  naturally  be  used  for  certain  classes  of  business.  Undoubt- 
edly, for  instance,  it  will  carry  the  passenger  business.  They  would 
save  time.  You  will  also  have  classes  of  freight  that  you  can  charge 
them  a good  rate  on.  A steamer  coming  up  north  with  a light  cargo, 
rather  than  to  take  the  time  to  go  to  Anchorage  would  unload  her 
freight  at  Seward  and  you  would  haul  it  over,  because  you  could  put 
a pretty  good  rate  on  it.  But  I believe  with  a commodity  like  coal, 
if  you  were  going  to  market  the  Matanuska  coal  in  competition  with 
any  other  coal,  you  have  got  to  get  it  into  market  pretty  cheap,  and 
the  additional  cost  of  hauling  it  down  to  Seward  over  what  the  cost 
would  be  of  loading  it  at  Anchorage  might,  and  probably  would,  cut 
a pretty  big  figure  as  to  whether  you  could  market  the  coal  or  not. 

One  dollar  a ton  more  would  cut  a big  figure  on  the  coal  business. 
It  is  a commodity  that  has  got  to  bear  a very  low  freight  rate.  We 
have  got  to  get  it  down  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  certainly  in  my  esti- 
mation it  is  going  to  cost  a good  deal  more  to  haul  that  coal  over  the 
railroad  from  Anchorage  to  Seward  than  it  is  to  take  it  around  by 
steamer;  that  is,  to  load  it  at  Anchorage  and  ship  it  from  there. 
You  have  got  115  extra  miles  of  railroad  and  you  have  got  two  grades 
to  haul  over,  and  if  you  are  cutting  the  price  of  freight  down  very 
close,  as  you  probably  will  have  to,  on  that  coal,  I do  not  think  it  will 
pay  to  haul  it  over  there  when  they  can  ship  it  at  the  other  place. 
But  certain  kinds  of  freight  probably  would  pay.  For  instance,  a 
steamer  comes  up  to  Seward  and  goes  in  there  with  two  or  three 
hundred  tons  of  freight,  they  won’t  want  to  take  that  way  around  to 
Anchorage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  and  for  what  portion  of  the  year  do 
you  think  Anchorage  can  be  advantageously  used  as  a port  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  I think  when  we  get  a proper  wharf  in  there  it  will 
probably  be  practical  all  the  year.  There  might  be  a few  days  in  the 
winter  when  we  could  not  handle  it,  but  I think  we  will  be  able  to 
handle  it  almost  all  the  year.  You  are  not  going  to  haul  coal  out  of 
bunkers  at  either  one  of  those  places.  It  is  going  to  freeze  up  some- 
what during  the  winter.  I think  you  can  handle  the  coal  from 
Anchorage,  in  all  probability,  all  the  year.  It  may  be,  there  might 
be  two  months  of  the  year  or  50  or  60  days  that  you  could  not  handle 
it  from  there.  In  that  country  there  may  be  some  days  you  could 
not  handle  it  over  at  Seward  in  bad  weather,  and  probably  there 
would  be. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  the  probability  is  you  will  not  be  able  to 
utilize  the  line  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  advantageously  in  compe- 
tition to  any  considerable  extent  in  the  handling  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  my  opinion,  sir. 

WORK  COMTEMPLATED  IN  1919. 

[See  p.  1128.] 

The  Chairman.  How  much  additional  cost  will  there  be  in  chang- 
ing the  road  from  mile  45  on  up  to  mile  71  in  order  to  take  care  of 
heavy  tonnage? 

Mr.  Edes.  I have  an  estimate  on  that,  but  I do  not  seem  to  find  it 
here.  My  remembrance  is  it  is  somewhere  between  two  and  three 
million  dollars.  My  idea  was  that  for  all  the  coal  likely  to  be  hauled 
down  in  the  next  year  or  year  and  a half  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
run  the  heaviest  equipment  over  it.  I would  run  lighter  engines  over 
that  portion  of  it.  Over  the  rest  of  it  you  can  run  any  engine  you  want 
to  and  I would  gradually  bring  it  all  into  that  sort  of  shape.  It  seems 
to  be  somewhat  of  a mooted  question  yet  as  to  wdiat  extent  they  want 
to  utilize  Seward  as  a coal-shipping  point.  The  Navy  seems  to  have 
some  ideas  about  it,  with  which  I do  not  agree.  My  idea  was  that  the 
first  year  not  to  utilize  heavier  equipment  over  that  portion  of  the 
line,  and  then  gradually  extend  it  and  finally  bring  it  up  to  perfection 
over  a period  of  a couple  of  years. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  record  an  estimate  as  to  the 
final  cost. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  About  $2,250,000. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Even  then  you  would  have  a very  heavy  grade. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  you  can  not  help  that  grade  much,  Mr.  Mondell; 
that  is  impossible.  I had  a survey  made  once  to  see  what  we  could 
climb  from  Turnagain  Arm  up  to  that  first  summit  going  south  for, 
and  the  best  we  could  do  was  a grade  of  1.5  per  cent — that  is,  bring- 
ing it  down  about  0.7  per  cent.  The  cost  would  be  some  $3,000,000 
or  more.  It  is  a peculiar  country  up  there.  There  have  been  state- 
ments made  about  the  possibility  of  putting  in  a light  grade  there 
without  increasing  length,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  that  is  all 
poppycock.  You  can  not  do  it.  It  is  a question  of  taking  down  on 
the  north  side  of  the  canyon  or  taking  down  on  the  south  side.  If 
you  take  down  on  the  north  side,  you  encounter  some  extremely 
rough  country,  and  you  have  great  danger  from  snow  slides. 
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Saturday,  March  2,  1918. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  CONTINUANCE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

[See  p.  1109.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edes,  yesterday  some  testimony  was  had 
touching  the  conclusion  of  the  committee  which  was  sent  to  Alaska 
by  Secretary  Lane  touching  the  advisability  of  pressing  this  railroad 
building  in  Alaska  forward  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost  due 
to  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  on  account  of  the  war.  You 
suggested  you  would  like  to  amplify  somewhat  the  reasons  which,  in 
your  judgment,  warranted  the  conclusion  that  the  committee  arrived 
at.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Edes.  If  it  was  a question  of  starting  the  building  of  a new 
railroad  in  Alaska  at  the  present  time,  I should  say,  no;  that  it  was 
a very  bad  plan.  But  we  have  already  started.  We  have  got  the 
road  practically  half  done.  We  have  got  it  more  than  half  done 
when  you  consider  everything;  but  I mean  we  have  practically  half 
of  the  mileage  of  track  in.  We  have  got  a large  outfit  up  there.  We 
have  got  a considerable  amount  of  supplies.  We  have  got  supplies 
there  now  that  would  very  nearly  last  us  this  next  season;  that  is, 
with  the  exception  of  what  you  would  call  perishable  goods  such  as 
meat  and  vegetables  and  things  which  we  have  to  bring  in  for  our 
men.  We  have  got  a complete  organization.  It  is  somewhat  re- 
duced from  what  it  was  last  year;  in  fact,  it  is  considerably  reduced, 
but  it  would  be  a costly  thing  to  break  up  that  organization  and  try 
to  get  them  together  again.  I say  with  considerable  pride  that  I 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  organizations  for  work  of  that  kind  I 
ever  saw.  We  have  taken  pains  to  get  the  very  best  men  we  could 
and  they  have  gotten  well  trained  and  we  have  got  everything  run- 
ning along  as  smoothly  as  clockwork.  It  took  a little  time  to  accom- 
plish this,  but  all  is  going  along  now  in  good  shape  and  people  are 
coming  into  the  country.  There  is  a good  deal  of  agricultural  de- 
velopment, and  as  the  line  is  pushed  ahead  people  are  coming  in  and 
settling  up  the  country,  and  that  means  in  the  future  a good  deal  of 
development. 

At  present  there  is  considerable  labor  there.  There  is  not  as  much 
as  there  was  when  I made  that  estimate,  so  I presume  we  may  have 
to  curtail  the  work  a little  on  that  account. 

I do  not  believe  there  is  going  to  be  much  improvement  in  the  labor 
situation  for  several  years.  That,  of  course,  is  a matter  of  opinion, 
but  I do  not  believe  there  will  be.  The  class  of  men  we  get  there 
are  mostly  men  who  follow  railroading  for  a living.  They  are  not 
men  who  are  going  into  the  shipyards.  They  are  largely  foreigners, 
Russians,  Swedes,  and  a few  Austrians,  I believe,  and  almost  every 
nationality  you  can  think  of.  They  drift  around  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  and  wherever  there  is  railroad  work  going 
on  they  strike  for  it.  That  is  particularly  true  of  the  station  men 
who  are  doing  the  bulk  of  the  grading.  Now  quite  a lot  of  those 
men  are  waiting  for  some  work  next  summer.  If  they  do  not  get  the 
work  next  summer  they  are  going  to  leave  the  country.  We  have  not 
been  put  to  any  expense  to  amount  to  anything  up  to  date  to  bring 
men  in  there.  We  brought  in  a few  last  year  and  we  brought  in  a few 
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the  year  before  on  the  Government  transport  at  small  expense.  If 
the  labor  leaves  the  country  it  may  be  very  expensive  to  get  it  back 
again. 

Now,  this  country  through  which  we  propose  to  extend  the  road, 
quite  a lot  of  it  is  agricultural,  and  then  there  is  a good  deal  of  mining 
country  lying  back  in  here  (indicating).  This  country  is  being  pros- 
pected, but  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  past  in 
prospecting  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  there,  costing  so 
much,  etc.  If  you  stop  building  the  railroad  these  fellows  are  going 
to  get  discouraged.  They  figure  now  on  prospecting  a great  deal. 
They  can  get  in  easier  than  they  could  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
they  are  prospecting  the  country,  and  they  are  likely  to  open  up  more 
or  less  mines  there. 

We  have  got,  as  I say,  a large  stock  of  goods  on  hand.  Some  of 
the  provisions  would  undoubtedly  deteriorate.  Possibly  some  of 
them  would  spoil  if  we  kept  them  a great  length  of  time.  We  have 
got  rail  under  contract.  We  have  13,000  tons  of  rail.  We  fore- 
stalled a little  on  that.  We  contracted  for  it  at  $40  a ton.  I do  not 
believe  you  are  going  to  get  any  steel  rail  for  any  less  than  that  for  a 
number  of  years  anyhow.  It  is  quoted  in  the  market  at  about  that 
price  now,  but  they  will  not  make  any  contract;  in  fact,  most  of  the 
mills  now  will  not  talk  rail  to  you.  I consulted  with  the  steel  men 
as  to  whether,  if  they  filled  our  orders  for  rail,  they  would  in  any  way 
be  depriving  the  Government  of  any  articles  which  were  needed  in 
the  way  of  war  munitions  and  they  said  not;  that  they  keep  gangs  for 
that  purpose,  and  if  they  were  not  rolling  some  rail  for  us,  they  would 
probably  be  rolling  some  for  somebody  else. 

It  would  certainlv  give  a black  eye  to  that  country  if  this  work  was 
suspended. 

Air.  Byrnes.  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions.  First  as  to 
labor : How  many  men  have  you  employed  on  construction  work  now  ? 

Air.  Edes.  Last  summer,  Mr.  Byrnes,  we  had  something  over  6,000 
men.  We  now  have  about  2,400. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Are  the  other  3,600  men  in  that  country? 

Air.  Edes.  Some  of  them  are  and  some  of  them  have  gone  out  of 
the  country.  I could  not  tell  you  the  proportion. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Labor  is  scarcer,  then,  to-day? 

Air.  Edes.  There  is  undoubtedly  less  labor  there  now  than  there  was 
last  summer,  but  we  do  not  know  just  what  labor  there  is  until  we 
call  for  it.  We  are  now  employing  all  the  men  we  need. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Now,  when  you  resume  work,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  you  expect  to  increase  that  force? 

Air.  Edes.  Not  very  much. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  say  a great  majority  of  those  2,400  men  are 
foreigners.  What  percentage  would  you  say? 

Air.  Edes.  Probably  75  or  80  per  cent. 

Air.  Byrnes.  Do  you  expect  any  of  that  2,400  to  leave  you  for  any 
purpose  in  the  very  near  future  ? 

Air.  Edes.  I presume  some  will  leave  and  I presume  some  new  ones 
will  come  in. 

Air.  Byrnes.  You  do  expect  to  get  in  some  new  labor,  then  ? 

Air.  Edes.  I expect  some  new  labor  will  drift  in. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  From  what  source  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  from  Seattle  and  down  in  that  country,  British 
Columbia,  and  all  through  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  labor  there,  you 
think  you  will  have  some  people  come  up  to  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  "Edes.  I do  not  think  there  will  be  many,  hut  there  will  he  some. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now,  as  labor  becomes  scarcer,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  think  we  ought  to  pay  very  much  more  money. 
I think  it  is  a job  where  we  are  paying  good,  big  wages,  and  if  they 
do  not  take  them  I think  we  had  better  shut  down  until  they  do. 
That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  do  the  wages  you  are  now  paying  compare  with 
the  wages  being  paid  by  the  shipyards  and  by  other  enterprises  on 
the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  know  just  what  they  are  paying  in  the  ship- 
yards. We  are  paying  50  cents  an  hour,  and  I presume  at  the  ship- 
yards they  are  paying  more  than  that  in  many  places. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  they  are  paying  more  at  the  shipyards,  what  causes 
you  to  believe  that  some  labor  will  drift  into  your  work  from  the 
States  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  because  there  are  certain  classes  of  men  that  build 
railroads,  you  know,  and  do  not  work  in  the  shipyards,  and  because 
a man  is  used  to  his  trade 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Well,  I instanced  shipyards;  and  you  believe  with 
the  prevailing  high  rate  of  wages  for  labor  of  all  kinds,  you  still  will 
get  some  new  labor  in  the  months  to  come  to  offset  what  you  will  lose  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  we  will  get  a little.  It  is  a question  whether 
it  will  offset  what  we  lose  or  not. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  percentage  of  that  labor  is  skilled  labor  that 
would  be  available  for  shipyard  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I could  not  say,  but  I think  very  little.  Of  course,  our 
men  who  are  working  in  our  shops  would  be  available  for  that  class 
of  work ; but  there  are  quite  a lot  of  those  men  who  are  up  there  and 
who  have  established  their  homes,  at  least  temporarily,  there,  and 
they  have  their  families  there.  That  is  true  of  the  men  working 
around  the  shops  and  the  men  running  our  engines,  etc.  Those  men 
are  established  either  at  Anchorage  or  Seward. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  How  many  men  have  you  there  whom  you  would 
regard  as  skilled  laborers  and  who  would  be  available  for  work  in  the 
shipyards  in  the  country  if  this  work  was  discontinued  for  the 
present  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Can  you  estimate  it  roughly? 

Mr.  Edes.  Out  of  the  2,400  I do  not  suppose  there  would  be  more 
than  five  or  six  hundred. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Now  as  to  your  provisions,  would  there  be  any 
sale  at  all  for  your  provisions  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  There  would  not  be  much  sale  up  there.  We  might 
have  to  bring  them  out  at  considerable  additional  expense.  In  the 
first  place,  you  know  those  provisions  are  brought  in  there  for  the  use 
of  our  men  and  the  merchants  in  the  town  are  stocked  up. 
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Mr.  Byrnes.  They  are  stocked  up  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  know,  but  I suppose  probably  until  next  year 
or  until  the  steamers  come  in  next  year. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  amount  of  provisions  have  you  on  hand? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  provisions  in  all  three  places  amounting  to 
close  on  to  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Of  foodstuffs  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  includes  material,  small  tools,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir;  we  have  a good  deal  more  than  that  counting 
those  things,  between  three  and  four  million  dollars  of  construction 
material,  powder,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  provisions  alone 
amount  to  nearly  $1,000,000,  I should  think. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  approximately 
$1,000,000  worth  of  commissary  supplies? 

Mr.  Edes.  Commissary  supplies  and  foodstuffs;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  percentage  of  that  is  perishable  stuff? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  It  could  not  be  very  large. 

Mr.  Edes.  No.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  long  you  keep  it.  I 
suppose  that  stuff  would  keep  tor  six  months  and  probably  longer. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  The  loss  on  that  item  would  be  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting those  supplies  to  any  other  point  for  sale  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  probably  would  have  to  bring  them  out  of  Alaska 
and  sell  them.  I do  not  think  you  could  sell  them  up  there. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Your  idea  is  you  could  not  sell  them  to  the  merchants 
there  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Only  a very  small  amount.  You  would  have  to  sell 
them  at  a big  loss. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  You  mentioned  rails  as  the  other  item.  The  rails, 
of  course,  are  not  perishable  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  If  we  discontinued  the  work  for  a year  or  a year  and 
a half,  they  would  still  be  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  There  would  not  be  any  deterioration  in  the  rails. 

Mi.  Byrnes.  And  if  you  are  right  that  steel  rails  are  not  going 
to  decrease  in  value,  it  would  really  be  a good  investment  to  have 
them  there  and  keep  them  there  until  you  resume  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  At  Anchorage  we  do  not  run  a commissary  for  employees 
living  at  Anchorage.  We  did  for  a while  but  we  gave  that  up.  We 
run  our  commissaries  now  to  supply  the  men  at  work  out  on  the  road. 
There  was  quite  a remonstrance  from  the  merchants  there  that  we 
were  interfering  so  much  with  their  business,  that  we  went  out  of  the 
commissary  business  at  Anchorage.  I warned  the  merchants  that  if 
they  showed  a disposition  to  take  advantage  of  that  we  would  go 
back  into  it  again,  but  we  have  not  done  that  yet. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Do  you  sell  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  foodstuffs  a 
year  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes ; we  will  use  up  that  amount  when  we  are  in  full  force. 
You  understand  there  is  one  thing  that  a person  must  take  into 
account  in  all  of  this  Alaskan  business  which  makes  it  different  from 
building  a railroad  in  the  States,  and  that  is,  if  you  want  100  tons  of 
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flour  in  the  States  you  can  go  and  get  it  in  two  or  three  days,  but 
you  can  not  do  that  up  there.  You  have  got  to  keep  stuff  way 
ahead.  You  have  got  to  be  a year  ahead,  so  that  when  the  ice  breaks 
and  the  rivers  rise  you  can  take  advantage  of  it  and  distribute  the 
supplies  and  take  advantage  of  the  conditions.  It  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  here.  If  we  could  get  at  our  source  of  supply 
whenever  wre  wanted  to  we  could  run  up  to  within  a month,  perhaps, 
of  the  time  when  we  wanted  to  use  them,  but  you  can  not  do  that 
in  that  country.  If  you  did  you  would  get  left  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Mondell.  To  what  extent  do  you  furnish  your  station  men  with 
their  supplies,  clothing,  provisions,  and  tools  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Entirely. 

Mr.  Mondell.  They  purchase  entirely  from  you  and  not* from  the 
local  merchants  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  can  purchase  from  the  local  merchants  if  they 
prefer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  is  the  practice  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  practice  is  to  purchase  from  us. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  you  intend  to  carry  sufficient  supplies  to 
furnish  all  the  ordinary  needs  of  the  men  working  on  the  line  in 
rough  clothing,  heavy  clothing,  including  underwear,  I suppose  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  small  tools  for  your  railroad  men,  powder  and 
provisions  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  say  you  do  not  run  a commissary  at  Anchorage. 
You  mean  by  that  you  do  not  run  a general  store  to  which  any  one 
can  go  and  buy  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Previously  for  some  time  at  Anchorage  we  had  what 
you  might  call  a general  store  where  any  man  working  for  the  com- 
mission could  go  in  and  buy  his  goods.  That  we  have  discontinued 
and  do  not  run  any  more.  The  commissary  supplies  are  distributed 
now  from  Anchorage  out  to  the  different  portions  of  the  work  and 
from  there  to  the  station  men. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  at  your  camps  you  do  run  commissaries  at 
which  any  of  the  supplies  you  carry  can  be  purchased  by  the  men 
employed  either  as  contractors  or  as  day  laborers? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  it,  exactly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  the  number  of  men  you  gave  as  the  total  num- 
ber employed,  2,400,  did  you  include  station  men  and  their  em- 
ployees ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  2,400  is  approximately  the  total  force  employed 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Alaskan  Railroad? 

Mr.  Edes.  At  present;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Edes,  you  wrote  a letter  to  Mr.  Meyer  as  of 
date  September  11,  1917,  from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  in  connection 
with  the  estimates  which  you  were  forwarding  for  the  next  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  that  letter  you  set  out  in  a general  way  what 
was  to  be  done  with  the  $4,000,000  that  you  got  as  a deficiency  and 
what  you  expect  to  do  with  the  $7,000,000  you  are  now  asking. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission, 
Anchorage,  Alaska , September  11,  1917. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Meyer, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington , D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyer:  I am  forwarding  to  you  to-day  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year 
from  July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919. 

As  you  will  see,  it  is  made  in  several  parts  so  that  any  of  them  may  he  eliminated 
if  it  seems  desirable. 

The  sum  of  $4,000,000  we  have  asked  for  in  the  deficiency  hill  in  intended  to  cover 
the  closing  of  the  gap  between  Anchorage  and  Kern  Creek,  the  placing  of  the  Alaska 
Northern  in  condition  so  that  naval  coal  can  be  hauled  to  Seward  if  necessary,  the 
completion  of  the  Matanuska  coal  branch,  and  the  extending  of  the  track  up  the  Susitna 
Valley  as  far  as  possible,  also  the  establishment  of  harbor  improvements  and  coal 
shipping  facilities  at  Anchorage,  as  well  as  to  build  from  Nenana  to  the  mouth  of 
Lignite  Creek,  up  which  creek  the  Nenana  coal  fields  plant  would  be  established. 
Most  of  the  above  work  will  be  accomplished  by  June  30th  next.  The  track  will  be 
laid  about  52  miles  north  of  Matanuska  Junction,  which  is  as  far  as  the  rail  we  have 
on  hand  will  go,  allowing  enough  for  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  here  and  Seward. 
North  of  this  point  the  grade  will  be  completed  to  Dead  Horse  Hill,  a distance  of  about 
40  miles. 

If  it  can  be  avoided,  I think  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  suspend  construction  the 
next  season,-  but  rather  to  carry  it  ahead  in  a considerably  modified  degree.  As 
soon  as  we  can  lay  track  to  Talkeetna  next  season,  we  will  handle  supplies  and  material 
from  end  of  track,  rather  than  by  the  long  river  route  from  Anchorage. 

We  have  a contract  with  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Co.  for  the  delivery  of  13,000  tons 
of  rail  with  necessary  fittings  next  summer.  This  contract  should  be  filled,  if  possible, 
as  I believe  rail  will  be  very  hard  to  get  for  several  years,  even  if  the  war  closes.  The 
price  is  $40  per  ton,  which  is  not  likely  to  be  lowered  for  several  years.  This  rail 
will  lay  118  miles  of  track.  I have  made  my  estimate  to  cover  the  necessary  work 
on  this  distance,  together  with  some  additional  items  which  I will  explain  later. 
This  amount  of  rail  would  take  us  over  the  completed  grade  north  of  Sheep  Creek,  and 
about  35  miles  farther.  The  estimate  for  this  work  appears  in  the  estimate  of 
$842,088.50,  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  to  Susitna  Crossing,  and  that  of  $1,275,340,  from 
Susitna  Crossing  to  Hurricane  Gulch. 

At  the  north  end  Mr.  Riggs  has  about  16  miles  of  rail  more  than  necessary  to  lay 
to  Lignite  Creek.  This  leaves  40  miles  to  be  supplied  to  build  from  Nenana  to  Fair- 
banks, and  I figured  this  would  come  out  of  the  118  miles.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
make  the  connection  between  Nenana  and  Fairbanks,  as  it  would  help  the  fuel  situ- 
ation and  stimulate  the  mining  industry.  It  would  mean  the  transporting  of  track 
material  for  about  40  miles  of  railroad  via  St.  Michaels,  but  I don’t  see  as  we  can  avoid 
that  anyway.  I don’t  look  for  much  reduction  in  freight  rates  in  that  direction  for 
several  years,  or  until  there  is  opposition,  so  do  not  see  as  there  would  be  much  of 
anything  gained  by  postponement  of  construction  of  that  portion  of  the  line.  For 
this  I estimate  $2,019,068.50  is  necessary. 

The  estimate  for  the  Tanana  Valley  R.  R.  ($137,500)  is  very  hecessary  and  was 
contemplated  when  we  bought  the  road.  We  have  not  spent  much  on  it  this  season. 

The  estimate  of  $1,015,306.60  for  section  Riley  Creek  to  Lignite  Creek  provides 
for  much  heavy  work  which  it  is  desirable  to  attack  at  an  early  date . It  is  not  intended 
to  lay  any  track  here  until  the  line  is  finished  through  from  the  south  and  rails  are 
brought  through  from  Anchorage.  There  are  at  present  quite  a number  of  very 
excellent  station  men  employed  at  the  north  end,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  the 
country  if  possible.  The  prices  paid  them  are  very  reasonable  and  I doubt  if  they 
will  be  lowered  much  for  several  years.  If  these  men  leave  the  country,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  replace  them,  as  we  can  not  transport  men  from  Seattle  to  that  end  of 
the  work  as  we  can  to  this  end.  Mr.  Riggs  has  the  necessary  outfit  for  as  many  men 
as  would  be  likely  to  be  employed,  and  consequently  it  does  not  involve  any  expen- 
sive freight  bills.  I consider  it  desirable  to  do  this  work  if  consistent  with  Govern- 
ment policy,  as  I don’t  think  you  would  gain  much  by  postponing  it. 
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I have  put  in  an  estimate  for  the  coal  branch  from  the  main  line  up  Lignite  Creek 
of  $210,067.  Mr.  Riggs  is  to  make  a full  report  on  the  line  and  the  probability  of 
adequate  return  on  the  investment.  I thought  it  best  to  get  it  in  the  estimate.  I 
presume  you  and  Mr.  Sheppard  read  Mr.  Evans’s  report  on  the  project. 

I have  put  in  an  estimate  of  $1,163,888  for  the  Seward  Division.  The  share  of  the 
$4,000,000  is  expected  to  put  the  Alaska  Northern  R.  R.  in  condition  to  furnish  coal 
to  the  Navy  should  they  desire  it  at  Seward;  but  there  will  still  remain  considerable 
work  to  be  done  on  the  Alaskan  Northern  to  make  it  a first-class  railroad. 

The  other  items  require  no  especial  explanation.  I have  avoided  including  any 
steel  bridges  or  material  that  is  carrying  a high  war  price.  As  stated  before,  we  have 
contracted  for  the  rail  and  fittings;  and  the  work  is  planned  to  cover  as  far  as  these 
will  go.  We  have  plenty  of  station  men’s  outfits  of  cars  and  light  rail;  also  have  con- 
siderable quantities  of  supplies  on  hand.  As  for  wages,  I do  not  anticipate  much 
modification  of  these  for  some  time,  even  should  the  war  close.  They  are  high,  but 
I expect  we  will  have  to  stand  it.  If  there  should  be  a demand  for  any  appreciable 
increase,  I would  postpone  the  work. 

The  estimate  having  to  be  made  so  far  ahead,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  forecast  con- 
ditions. I think  it  desirable,  if  possible,  to  continue  the  work  on  the  scale  proposed, 
if  it  can  be  done,  as  it  does  not  involve  any  serious  interference  with  the  markets  or 
call  for  materials  that  can  not  be  obtained.  We  expect  to  make  a considerable  reduc- 
tion in  forces  very  soon,  at  any  rate,  and  will  probably  permanently  reduce  our  ad- 
ministrative force  considerably.  To  disorganize  and  then  again  to  reorganize  a year 
or  two  ahead  would,  I think,  involve  more  expense  than  the  extra  expense  of  going 
ahead  now. 

I am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  are  getting  pretty  close  to  the  $35,000,000  ap- 
propriated. We  have  large  amounts  of  supplies,  etc.,  which  we  will  get  a credit  on 
when  applied  on  the  work. 

Excuse  haste  in  writing  this,  but  it  must  catch  a boat  and  I want  the  estimate  to 
arrive  in  time.  Will  write  again  on  boat,  which  is  due  in  about  a week. 

The  sheets  showing  employees,  with  their  rates,  which  should  accompany  estimate, 
will  be  forwarded  on  next  boat.  We  have  had  a heavy  storm  and  the  wires  are  down, 
so  we  can  not  get  some  necessary  information. 


The  Chairman.  Now , the  $4,000,000,  briefly,  was  expected  to 
accomplish  these  things:  First,  the  closing  of  the  gap  between  An- 
chorage and  Kern  Creek,  second  of  the  Alaskan  Northern 


in  condition  so  that  coal  can  be  1 vard  for  the  Navy;  third, 

the  completion  of  the  Matanuska  coal  branch,  and  the  extending  of 
the  track  up  the  Susitna  Valley  as  far  as  possible;  fourth,  harbor  im- 
provements and  coal-shipping  facilities  at  Anchorage;  fifth,  build 
from  Nenana  into  the  mouth  of  Lignite  Creek,  up  which  creek  the 
Nenana  coal  fields  plant  would  be  established.  Now,  that  was  your 
program  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  going  to  actually  cover  that  amount  of 
work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I think  we  will  fall  a little  short  of  it,  but  not  very 
much.  We  had  some  hard  luck  last  summer.  They  had  some  very 
severe  floods  at  the  north  end  and  the  south  end,  which  disarranged 
things,  and  cost  quite  a little  money.  When  I say  you  can  haul  coal 
to  Seward 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  You  explained  yesterday  that  you 
do  not  mean  you  have  got  your  road  in  a completed  form,  but  you 
do  mean  that  with  care  you  can  carry  out  coal  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  it,  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Your  road  for  45  miles  is  standard,  and  for  the 
rest  of  that  distance  on  up  to  mile  71  it  is  not  what  you  want  for  the 
heaviest  loads,  but  it  is  practicable,  using  care  ? 


Cordially,  yours, 


Wm.  C.  Edes,  Chairman. 


increased  cost  to  finish  road. 
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Mr.  Edes.  That  is  it,  or,  rather,  it  will  be  when  we  get  through  with 
the  $4,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  will  have  spent  $25,747,620,  or  at  least 
that  amount  has  been  appropriated  up  to  July  1 ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  an  authorization  up  to  $35,000,000? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  are  given  this  $7,356,758.60  that  you  are 
now  asking,  you  will  have  had  a total  of  about  $33,000,000  or  you 
will  be  within  $2,000,000  of  your  authorization,  but  you  will  not  be 
within  $2,000,000  of  finishing  your  work,  will  you  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I do  not  think  we  will. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  will  there  be? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I estimate,  as  near  as  I can  get  at  those  things 
now,  that  when  we  get  through  the  road  will  cost  about  $40,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  be  $5,000,000  short? 

Air.  Edes.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  That  is  merely  an 
estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  let  us  examine  into  the  estimate  a little  bit. 
That  means  that  there  is  a little  more  than  $14,000,000  of  work  to  be 
done  on  this  proposition  to  finish  it  after  the  1st  of  July  and  after 
you  shall  have  spent  all  of  your  $4,000,000  deficiency  appropriation? 

Air.  Edes.  That  is  practically  what  it  means. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  what  percentage  of  this  work  will 
have  been  finished  after  the  expenditure  of  the  $4,000,000? 

Air.  Edes.  It  would  take  pretty  careful  figuring  to  get  that.  I 
should  say 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  Have  you  not  got  that  practically 
figured  out?  You  know  what  you  have  done,  you  know  what  you 
are  proposing  to  do,  and  you  know  what  remains  to  be  done. 

Air.  Edes.  I have  never  figured  it  out  in  exact  percentages.  I 
could  figure  it  out  pretty  close.  You  would  have  to  take,  for  instance, 
the  clearing,  and  say  what  percentage  of  that  is  finished,  and  you 
would  have  to  go  over  the  track  and  every  other  item  like  that. 

Air.  AIeyer.  I would  state,  Air.  Chairman,  that  up  to  December  15  I 
have  that  information  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  up  to  December  15  ? 

Air.  AiEYER.  Total  length  of  the  project,  553  miles;  total  main-line 
track  laid,  295  miles;  balance  of  track  to  be  laid,  258  miles.  Now, 
the  ratio  of  main-line  track  to  be  laid  is  46.6  per  cent;  ratio  of  main- 
line track  laid,  53.4  per  cent;  ratio  of  clearing  to  be  done,  17.7  per 
cent;  ratio  of  clearing  done,  82.3  per  cent;  ratio  of  grading  to  be  done, 
35.2  per  cent;  ratio  of  grading  completed,  64.8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  December  15, 
without  having  exhausted  all  of  your  money  or  your  supplies  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that,  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  financial  view- 
point, to  that  statement  would  have  to  be  added  funds  not  expended 
as  of  that  date  ? 

Air.  AIeyer.  Yes;  and  supplies  not  consumed,  which  would  make  a 
more  favorable  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Assuming  your  $4,000,000  does  what  you  got  it 
for — and  if  it  is  not  going  to  do  that  we  ought  to  pretty  nearly  know 
it  by  now,  because  you  have  had  6 months  of  experience  since  then — 
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can  you  not  supply  in  the  record  a statement  showing  the  percentages 
with  that  expenditure  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  if  there  is  any  credit  that  should  be  allowed 
on  the  remaining  work  by  virtue  of  the  amount  of  supplies  on  hand, 
let  that  be  indicated. 

Mr.  Meyer.  I can  do  that  very  easily,  sir. 

Total  track  laid,  337.6  miles,  or  61  per  cent  completed.  Grading  completed,  67.7 
per  cent.  Clearing,  82.3  per  cent  completed. 

It  is  thought  that  by  June  30,  1918,  all  material  on  hand  at  the  present  time  that  has 
been  purchased  out  of  the  $4,000,000  deficiency  appropriation  will  have  been  used. 

The  Chairman.  Your  figures,  assuming  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
you  about  $40,000,000  to  do  this  work,  would  indicate  that  you  will 
have  just  about  finished  a little  less  than  two-thirds  when  you  have 
spent  all  of  the  money  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  about  the  physical 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  That  is  it,  as  I understand  it.  Is  not  that  so,  Mr. 
Edes  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I should  think  that  would  be  about  right.  In 
order  to  arrive  at  the  percentage  of  work  done  you  would  have  to 
take  those  figures  they  have  given,  go  through  them,  and  do  con- 
siderable additional  figuring  as  to  the  proportion  which  one  class  of 
work  bears  to  the  other.  But  I should  think  that  was  very  fair. 

The  Chairman.  I think  the  committee  would  like  to  know — and 
I am  sure  the  Congress  would  like  to  know — what  it  is  going  to  cost 
to  finish  this  road.  We  do  not  want  you  to  answer  that  question 
now,  but  a statement  ought  to  be  put  in  the  record,  following  the 
lines  of  my  question,  which  will  indicate  what  it  is  going  to  cost  to 
build  this  road. 

Mr.  Edes.  What  it  is  going  to  cost  to  finish  it  up  and  put  it  in  first- 
class  condition  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 


The  Alaska  Railroad  project  as  planned  contemplates:  Miles. 

Purchase  and  rehabilitation  Alaska  Northern  R.  R.  Seward  to  Kern  Creek . . 70.  8 

Construction  new  line,  Kern  Creek  to  Fairbanks 399.  8 

Construction  new  line,  Matanuska  Junction  to  Chickaloon 37.  7 

Purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  Tanana  Valley  R.  R.  (narrow  gauge) 44.  4 


Total 552.7 


In  addition  there  are  to  be  constructed  harbor  improvements  at  Anchorage  sufficient 
to  care  for  all  present  requirements  at  that  point,  and  any  additions  necessary  to  be 
made  to  the  present  shipping  facilities,  at  Seward;  also  such  terminal  yards,  shops, 
roundhouses,  etc.,  as  are  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  railroad;  also  enough 
equipment  to  be  provided  to  cover  the  necessities  of  the  road  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  addition,  if  sufficient  capital  is  raised  for  the  development  of  the  Nenana  coal 
fields,  it  is  contemplated  to  construct  a spur  six  miles  in  length  leading  from  the  main 
line  of  railroad  to  the  center  of  the  coal  fields.  It  is  intended  to  operate  the  Tanana 
Valley  R.  R.  as  a narrow  gauge  and  as  a feeder  to  the  main  line  of  railroad. 

There  has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  date  $25,747,620.  Upon  the  expenditure 
of  this  amount,  there  will  have  been  accomplished  the  following: 


Miles. 

The  Alaska  Northern  R.  R.  has  been  purcahsed.  Distance  of  this  road  re- 
habilitated to  carry  heavy  equipment 45.  0 

Remaining  distance  in  condition  to  carry  trains  hauled  by  light  engines,  which 

will  handle  for  a year  or  more  the  traffic  that  is  likely  to  come 25.  8 

Completed  line  (with  the  exception  of  a little  ballasting)  from  mile  70.8  to 
mile  210.7 139.9 
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Miles. 

Completed  line  from  Matanuska  Junction  (mile  151)  to  Chickaloon 37.  7 

Completed  line  (with  exception  of  ballast)  Nenana  (mile  413.2)  south 40.  0 

Purchased  but  not  rehabilitated,  Tanana  Valley  R.  R.  (narrow  gauge) 44.  4 

Completed  south  from  mile  463.3  on  broad  gauge  roadbed  and  structures  (narrow 

gauge,  but  to  be  later  changed  to  broad  gauge) 4.  8 

Spurs,  sidings,  and  yard  tracks  (broad  gauge) 26.  6 

This  makes  a total  of: 

Broad-gauge  main  line  of 288.  4 

Broad-gauge  spurs,  sidings,  and  yard  tracks 26.  6 

Narrow-gauge  main  line 49.  2 

Additional  distance  cleared  and  graded • 37.  0 

Additional  distance  cleared  only 70.  0 


Constructed  at  Seward,  Anchorage,  and  Nenana  necessary  machine  shops, 
roundhouses,  mess  houses,  quarters  for  employees,  power  plants,  water- 
supply  systems,  etc. 

Purchased  construction  equipment,  operating  equipment,  etc. 

It  is  estimated  it  will  take  approximately  $14,000,000  to  complete  the  project 
as  planned,  or  a total  of  $40,000,000. 

With  the  expenditure  of  the  amount  appropriated,  namely,  $25,747,620,  the  project 
is  64.3  per  cent  completed. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  estimate  the  present  organization  at  about 
2,400  men? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  that  a sufficiently  large  organization  to  carry  on 
the  work  economically  under  present  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  it  would  be  better  if  you  could  get  more,  but  I 
doubt  if  you  can  get  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  economically  proceed  on  the  basis  of  your 
present  organization? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  I think  so. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  present  organization,  assuming  a labor  cost  per 
day  of  $5  and  300  working  days  in  the  year,  would  amount  to 
$3,000,000  annually.  Is  that  a fab  approximation  of  what  the  cost 
would  be,  based  on  the  number  of  days  you  can  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  believe  I just  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  work  2,400  men  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sb. 

Mr.  Mondell.  At  $5  a day,  and  for  300  days,  you  would  spend 
$3,000,000.  Is  that  a fab  approximation  of  what  your  present 
organization  would  cost  you  per  year?  I am  simply  trying  to  get 
an  approximation  of  how  much  your  organization  is  going  to  cost 
in  labor  and  material. 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I think  that  would  be  a fab  supposition. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  that  is  a very  rough  cost,  but  is  that  a 
fairly  rough  approximation  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  so,  yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  not  any  idea  of  the  additional  amount  of 
material  you  would  need  during  the  year?  Have  you  figured  that 
out  as  to  rails,  commissary  supplies,  tools,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I could  not  give  it  to  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  that  in  the  record 
as  the  other  item  to  make  up  the  cost  of  maintaining  your  present 
organization  for  the  year — labor  costs  and  probable  material  costs 
for  the  work  you  would  expect  to  do. 

Mr.  Edes.  Very  well,  sb. 

It  is  estimated  we  should  maintain  an  organization  for  the  coming  year  of  3,000 
men  for  six  months  and  1,500  men  for  six  months,  or  an  average  of  2,250  for  the  year. 
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On  last  year’s  basis,  an  average  employee  draws  $1,500  per  year,  and  this  rate  would 


also  apply  to  station  men. 

2,250  men  at  $1,500 $3,375,000 

Material  and  supplies: 

13,000  tons  of  rail  and  necessary  fittings 607,  000 

Railroad  and  ocean  freight  on  above 349,  000 

Supplies  (based  on  percentage  of  pay  roll) 1,  500,  000 

Ocean  freight  on  above  supplies 450,  000 

Repairs  and  freight  on  Panama  equipment 600,  000 


.Total  appropriation  required 6,  881,  000 


(See  pp.  1163, 1175.) 

The  Panama  office  stated  that  unless  we  wanted  this  equipment,  they  would  en- 
deavor to  dispose  of  it  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  400  Lidgerwood  fiat  cars,  6 engines, 
30  Roger  ballast  cars,  30  dump  cars.  This  equipment  will  be  very  useful  during 
construction,  and  the  Lidgerwood  flats  and  the  engines  are  all  adaptable  for  use  for 
future  freight  hauling.  The  flats  can  be  easily  made  into  coal  cars.  The  following 
table  shows  the  cost  to  us  of  the  equipment  in  Alaska,  the  appraised  value  at  Panama 
as  given  by  the  Panama  office,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  such  equipment  purchased 
in  open  market,  this  last  being  based  on  cost  of  some  equipment  bought  in  Seattle. 
Freight  to  Alaska  has  been  included : 


Item  of  equipment. 

Cost  as- 
sembled 
in 

Alaska. 

Cost  if 
pur- 
chased 
in  open 
market. 

praised 
value  at 
Panama. 

Lidgerwood  flat  car  

$990 

$2,440 

3,325 

4,150 

$350 

325 

Roger  ballast  car 

1, 675 

Western  dump  car 

1,030 

500 

201-class  locomotive 

9,600 

9,800 

24, 600 
27,000 

2,500 

2,500 

601-class  locomotive 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  cost  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  for  the 
equipment  desired  would  be  39|  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  similar  new  equipment  bought 
in  open  market,  and  the  cost  to  the  Government  (allowing  the  Panama  Canal  its  ap- 
praised value)  would  be  only  524  per  cent  of  new  equipment.  The  total  saving  to  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  on  the  equipment  desired  would  be  about  $700,000. 

The  rail  and  fittings  noted  above  have  been  contracted  for  at  $40  per  ton,  which  is 
as  low  a price  as  is  likely  to  prevail  for  some  years  to  come. 

FROM  DEAD  HORSE  HILL  TO  CROSSING  OF  SUSITNA  RIVER. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  $842,088.50  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Susitna  River,  being  from  mile  244  to  mile  262,  a distance  of  18  miles  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  detail  of  that,  as  found  in  the  note  submitted 
with  the  estimate,  shows,  among  other  things,  that  you  are  figuring 
a total  cost  per  mile  of  $48,395;  there  is  grading,  excavating,  and 
burrowing,  $276,695.  How  is  that  work  done?  Is  it  done  by  con- 
tract, or  is  it  done  by  hired  labor  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  largely  done  by  station  men,  as  we  call  them — the 
association  of  a number  of  those  men  together. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  take  a contract  to  do  the  work  for  so 
much  per  yard  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  contract  work,  then,  and  not  hired  labor? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  most  economical  way  to  do  that  work  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Much  more  so  than  by  doing  your  own  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  I think  so.  Besides  that,  these  fellows  that  do 
station  work  would  not  work  at  day  labor,  and  a man  who  is  work- 
ing in  that  way  will  do  about  twice  as  much  work  in  a day  as  if  work- 
ing by  the  day.  If  he  is  getting  so  much  per  cubic  yard  he  is  going 
to  do  much  more  than  if  he  were  hired  by  the  day.  There  is  a very 
marked  difference  in  the  way  he  works  under  that  system  than  if  he 
were  paid  by  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  whether  you  simply  pay  him  so 
much  per  day  or  whether  you  pay  him  so  much  for  the  excavation 
work.  I mean  whether  you  have  charge  of  the  work  by  employing 
your  labor  direct  or  whether  you  let  a contract  to  a man  to  do  so 
much  of  the  excavation  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  let  these  contracts  to  these  men;  that  is,  10  men,  we 
will  say,  take  a contract  to  take  out  a certain  cut,  and  each  one  of 
those  men  is  paid  his  proportion  for  taking  it  out,  and  he  is  paid  by 
the  cubic  yard.  That  is  the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  men  employed  are  employed  directly 
by  you  ? You  do  not  let  a contract  over  a given  area  and  then  have 
these  men  employ  whatever  labor  they  please,  or  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No  : we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Each  man  does  his  work  under  our  supervision. 

The  Chairman.  For  bridges  and  culverts  you  are  figuring  $86,750. 
Is  there  any  large  bridge  building  over  this  stretch  of  18  miles  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  not  any  large  single  structure,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  small  ones. 

The  Chairman.  That  represents  a number  of  small  structures  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  That  work,  by  the  way,  we  do  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  that  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  buy  your  structural  material  in  the  States 
and  then  erect  it  through  the  use  of  day  labor  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a contract  is  not  given  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  For  track  you  have  estimated  $236,760.  That 
would  come  out  of  the  rails  you  have  contracted  for  at  $40  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  That  comes  out  of 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  The  118  miles  of  rails  that  you  have 
contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Exactly,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  engineering,  $20,000;  accounting, 
$18,000;  stores  department,  $9,000;  construction  department, 
$45,000;  Susitna  River  transportation,  $35,000,  and  medical  depart- 
ment, $8,400,  a total  force  account,  as  you  call  it,  of  $135,400.  Engi- 
neering and  accounting  mean  your  pay  roll  for  the  overseeing  of  this 
work? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  overseeing  of  this  work,  the  commissary  accounts, 
and  everything  connected  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  your  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  it. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  stores  department,  $9,000.  Is  that  for 
your  clerical  work  in  connection  with  running  your  stores  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Some  of  it  is  for  handling  the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  for  the  construction  department, 
$45,000.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  construction  department  is  the  work  that  you  have 
to  do  in  building  wagon  roads,  putting  up  camps,  and  a whole  lot  of 
other  things  that  always  come  in  on  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  Your  Susitna  River  transportation  is 

Mr.  Edes  (interposing).  The  distribution  of  the  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  what  character  of  supplies,  and  you  distribute 
it  from  what  point  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  been  taking  supplies  from  Anchorage;  around 
by  way  of  the  Susitna  River — I guess  you  can  see  it  on  this  map. 

The  Chairman.  I know  where  Anchorage  is,  and  I know  where  the 
Susitna  River  is. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  been  taking  stuff  up  that  way  by  boat  from 
Anchorage. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  own  boats  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  grading  and  excavating  work,  etc.,  you 
must  furnish  a good  deal  of  supplies  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  sell  them  for  what  they  cost  you  or  at  a 
profit,  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  we  sell  them  at  what  they  cost  and  some  addi- 
tional handling  charges,  as  well  as  some  small  profit;  we  do  not  aim 
to  make  very  much  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  such  an  account  of  these  sales  as 
enables  you  to  credit  to  the  different  parts  of  construction  any 
profit  that  is  made  or  do  you  undertake  to  distribute  your  profits, 
through  your  commissary  and  supplies,  over  any  piece  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I do  not  remember  just  how  that  appears  in  the 
accounts.  The  method,  for  instance,  of  handling  all  these  supplies  is 
this:  These  station  gangs,  to  whom  we  supply  this  stuff,  get,  of 
course,  a credit  for  what  work  they  do  and  then  we  deduct  from  that 
anything  which  we  have  sold  to  them  or  furnished  to  them,  and  then 
there  is  a balance  due  them  for  their  work. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  that,  but  in  the  doing  of  the  work 
you  have  certain  transactions  out  of  which  you  may  make  a profit  or 
you  may  not,  and  I just  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  dis- 
tributed into  this  estimate  or  whether  somewhere  there  would  be 
shown  the  total  profit  or  loss,  as  the  case  might  be,  by  virtue  of 
handling  the  commissary  and  other  supplies,  in  other  words,  how 
you  keep  the  account  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  do  not  aim  to  make  any  profit;  we  aim  to  come  out 
about  even  on  all  those  things,  but  if  there  is  any  profit  we  will 
distribute  it. 

The  Chairman.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  are  keeping  a corn- 
mis  ary  account  whereby  there  is  shown  the  cost  of  all  purchases  of 
supplies  of  all  character  and  the  receipts  that  are  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  those  supplies? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  proposed  at  the  end  of  the  work  to  credit 
the  whole  work  with  whatever  profit  or  loss  there  may  be  in  the 
commissary  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  to  be  done  without  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  that  profit  over  particular  pieces  of  work;  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  that  is  not  exactly  so. 

Mr.  Meyer.  At  the  completion  of  the  work  it  would  be  distributed 
over  the  entire  line. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  would  simply  be  an  arbitrary  distribu- 
tion. It  may  be  that  at  certain  places  the  work  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct that  if  you  had  an  efficient  man  in  charge  of  it  he  might  be 
entitled  to  a credit  by  virtue  of  the  commissary,  and  other  things, 
which  would  reduce 

Mr.  Meyer  (interposing).  That  is  distributed  around  on  the  vari- 
ous units,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Each  division  is  kept  separately;  the  commissaries  are 
all  separate  and  each  one  has  its  own  account  and  they  are  distributed 
over  each  division. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  speaking  of  divisions.  What  divisions 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  have  the  Seward,  Anchorage,  and  Fairbanks  di- 
visions, each  in  charge  of  an  engineer  or  member  of  the  commission. 

The  Chairman.  What  constitutes  each  division  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  Seward  division  runs  from  Seward  to  mile  79; 
the  Anchorage  division,  from  mile  79  to  Broad  Pass,  mile  314;  and 
the  Fairbanks  division,  from  mile  314,  Broad  Pass,  to  Fairbanks, 
mile  471 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  in  charge  of  each  division  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Mr.  Weir  is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Seward 
division;  Mr.  Gerig  is  the  engineer  in  charge,  since  the  resignation  of 
Col.  Mears,  of  the  Anchorage  division;  and  I am  in  charge  of  the 
Fairbanks  division. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  annual  report  show  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  in  each  of  these  divisions  in  connection  with  supplies 
and  your  stock  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  make  a complete  balance  sheet  as  of  December  31, 
but  we  have  not  yet  gotten  it  in  for  last  year;  they  are  making  it  up 
at  Anchorage  and  we  hope  to  get  it  very  soon. 

The  Chairman.  This  18  miles  of  road  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  to 
crossing  of  Susitna  River  is  in  the  first  division  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Li  the  Anchorage  division. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  engineer  in  charge  of  that  division  here  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  he  is  up  at  Anchorage.  That  came  previously  in 
the  division  over  which  Col.  Mears  had  charge  and  he  has  now  gone 
to  war.  The  new  man  has  just  gone  in. 

The  Chairman.  Except  as  a part  of  the  whole  project  and,  there- 
fore, of  importance  in  that  regard,  what,  if  any,  advantage  is  there 
in  now  pushing  forwrard  the  work  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  to  the  Susitna 
River  and  from  there  on  up  to  Hurricane  Gulch  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  what  local  advantage  there  is?  Well,  I can 
not  see  that  there  is  any  particular  local  advantage,  except  that  you 
get  farther  up  into  this  mineral  country  and  it  wall  be  a question  of  a 
man  being  able  to  go  a little  farther. 

The  Chairman.  But  except  as  a part  of  your  whole  scheme  there 
is  no  immediate  result  that  is  going  to  flow  from  these  first  two 
parts  of  your  program  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 
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Mr.  Edes.  I can  not  say  that  there  would  be  in  that  respect,  ex- 
cepting you  penetrate  the  country  farther  and  give  a chance  for  the 
development  of  the  country  as  you  go  along. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Susitna  River  navigable  up  to  the  point 
where  the  railroad  crosses  it? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  it  is  at  certain  times,  but  it  is  not  a good  deal  of 
the  year.  It  is  navigable  for  a few  months  in  the  summer.  When 
the  glaciers  melt  and  the  river  gets  high  it  is  all  right,  but  it  is  not 
when  it  gets  low  again  in  the  fall. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  navigation  do  you  have  on  that  river  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  use  gasoline  motor  boats. 

Mr.  Edes.  Very  shallow  boats. 

The  Chairman.  Boats  like  those  used  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the 
Mississippi  River  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No.  We  run  a river  steamer  a part  of  the  way  up  the 
Susitna  River  and  then  we  transfer  to  what  we  call  a tunnel  boat. 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  operate  a boat  similar  to  the  boats  used  on  the 
Mississippi  River  a part  of  the  way  and  then  from  there  up  we  use 
these  smaller  boats. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  flat  open  boats  without  decks  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  have  decks  and  small  deck  houses  on  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But,  in  the  main,  they  are  just  open  boats? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  but  with  deck  houses  and  accommodations  for  the 
machinery,  etc. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  of  $842,088.50,  for  the  18  miles  of 
road  from  Dead  Horse  Hill  up  to  the  Susitna  River,  is  expected  to 
entirely  finish  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Rails  and  everything? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  This  estimate  was  made  when  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  In  the  latter  part  of  August  or  1st  of  September. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  do  this  work  at  this  figure  now  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I hope  so;  I should  think  we  ought  to  do  it  at 
those  figures.  If  you  want  it  in  one  word,  I will  say  yes,  that  in  my 
opinion,  we  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  cost  of  this  char- 
acter of  work  since  you  made  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  not  to  speak  of.  We  have  not  made  any  change 
in  labor  and,  as  I say,  I think  we  will  be  able  to  do  the  work.  I can 
not  swear  that  we  can  get  men  at  that  price  next  spring,  but  we  ought 
to. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  supplies  there  now  sufficient  for  this 
work? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  have  the  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  Not  the  rails,  because  we  know  about  the  rail 
situation. 

Mr.  Edes.  With  the  exception  of  what  you  might  call  perishable 
supplies — that  is,  beef  and  vegetables — I think  we  have  plenty  of 
supplies  to  do  that  work  with.  We  have  some  stored  up  here  at  one 
or  two  places,  and  then  we  have  a supply  at  Anchorage. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enough  cars  and  rolling  stock  for  con- 
struction purposes  there  ? 
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Mr.  Edes.  Well,  we  have  the  small  construction  cars  and  others 
that  would  he  used.  Yes;  we  have  enough  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  talking  yesterday  informally  about  the 
desirability  of  getting  certain  character  of  cars  from  Panama. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  a different  character  of  car,  Mr.  Sherley.  I will 
explain  that  to  you  later.  The  cars  that  they  use  here  for  all  the 
construction  work  are,  of  course,  small  cars  which  these  station  men 
and  others  use.  The  cars  that  they  have  in  Panama  are  the  regular 
road  cars. 

The  Chairman.  I know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  would  use  those  to  haul  out  our  rail  and  heavy 
material. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  enough  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  could  pinch  along  with  them.  It  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  get  some  more.  We  were  crippled  a little  last  summer 
by  lack  of  cars,  and  we  are  now  getting  farther  away  from  the  base 
and  it  would  be  better  to  have  some  more. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  18  miles  represents  work  which  is 

Mr.  Edes  (interposing).  Just  the  clearing  has  been  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  Only  clearing  has  been  done  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  nothing  more  than  that. 

FROM  SUSITNA  RIVER  TO  HURRICANE  GULCH. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  situation  also  with  reference  to  the 
22  miles  north  of  the  Susitna  River  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  clearing  has  not  been  done  there. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  clearing  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  you  have  an  estimate  of  $1,275,340? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  big  items  of  that  are  for  grading,  $320,600, 
and  $205,000  for  the  foundations  of  the  Susitna  bridge.  You  testi- 
fied yesterday  that  it  was  not  proposed  to  build  that  bridge,  but  you 
did  propose  to  build  the  foundations. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  what  is  proposed  in  this  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  foundations  to  be  of  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  they  will  have  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  think  it  is  worth  while  now  to  go  along 
with  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I thought  so  at  the  time  I made  that  estimate. 
I do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that  now. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  desirable  to  do  it  now? 

Air.  Edes.  If  the  weather  should  be  favorable;  yes,  sir.  If  you 
get  up  there  and  the  river  is  low  and  the  conditions  are  good,  I would 
say  go  ahead  and  do  the  work  on  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a job  is  it  in  point  of  time? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  might  get  them  down  in  five  or  six  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a season  have  you  normally? 

Mr.  Edes.  Some  seasons  you  have  six  or  seven  months. 

The  Chairman.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  in  a season,  if  you 
get  a good  season  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I think  so. 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  put  the  bridge  across 
after  you  start  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  After  you  got  it  up  there  you  could  erect  that  in  three 
or  four  months. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a span  is  it  ? How  wide  is  the  river 
there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  it  is  a 240-foot  span.  The  width  of  the  river  is 
1,133  feet. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  spans  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  There  are  two  spans,  or  a total  of  480  feet  of  spans  and 
645  feet  of  approach  trestle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Assuming  ordinarily  favorable  conditions,  could  you 
build  your  foundation  and  erect  your  superstructure  in  the  same 
season  advantageously  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I do  not  think  you  could,  Mr.  Mondell,  in  that  place. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  better  plan  and  the  more  economical  and  satis- 
factory plan  you  think  is  to  put  in  the  foundations  one  season  and 
put  on  the  superstructure  another  season  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  that  would  be  the  best  plan;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  is  what  your  estimate  contemplates  doing  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  contemplate  doing  that.  There  is  also  a reason 
that  I did  not  say  anything  about  in  connection  with  the  bridge  there, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  structural  steel  is  now  abnormally  high. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I understand  that.  What  is  the  bridge  going 
to  cost? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  estimate  for  that  is  something  like  half  a million 
dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  addition  to  the  foundation,  or  in- 
cluding the  foundation  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Including  the  foundation. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  about  $300,000  for  the  superstruc- 
ture, then? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I will  put  in  the  exact  figures  later. 

Note. — The  amount  is  $460,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  have  a track  estimate  of  $286,000. 
That  is  for  the  rails  you  have  contracted  for  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  other  estimates  indicated  here  bring  your 
total  up  to  $1,275,340.  This  also  presents  no  special  object  to  be 
attained  immediately  as  a result  of  this  work.  It  is  simply  pushing 
the  work  on  to  completion  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  simply  pushing  the  work  ahead  and  getting  it  that 
much  nearer  toward  completion. 

ANCHORAGE  DIVISION — OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  also  in  the  anchorage  division  an  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  item  of  $120,000.  That  is  for  the  operation 
of  your  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  it;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  receipts  are  you  getting? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  about  $5,000  a month.  This  railroad,  of  course,  is 
not  on  a paying  basis  now,  Mr.  Sherley. 
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The  Chairman.  We  are  quite  aware  of  that.  Are  those  receipts 
covered  into  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  we  have  used  those  on  the  maintenance.  You  will 
find  in  our  accounting  that  we  have  given  credit  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  this  maintenance  and  operation  item  of 
8120,000  is  supposed  to  be  over  and  above  any  credit  for  receipts? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  are  now  getting  about  860,000  a year  from 
receipts  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I should  say  it  has  run  between  four  and  five  thousand 
dollars  a month,  although  I do  not  suppose  it  is  running  that  now, 
but  we  wilhsay  860,000  a year  from  that  source. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  expect  any  increase  in  your  revenues? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  as  the  country  builds  up. 

The  Chairman.  No:  I mean  in  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  look  for  any  increase,  but  I hope  there  will  be 
some.  I do  not  expect  any  very  great  increase  until  the  country 
grows  up  more. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  shipping  any  coal  down  to  Seward  or  to 
Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  bringing  coal  down  to#Anchorage. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  bring  coal  down  to  Seward? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  we  are  not  able  to  bring  it  down  to  Seward. 

Mr.  Riggs.  By  next  summer  we  will  be  able  to. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  running  down  to  Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  we  ship  what  they  use  in  the  town,  but  it  is  not 
a very  large  amount. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a little  travel,  however,  from  Seward 
up  to  Turnagain  Arm  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  some  travel  out  on  the  road,  and  then  in  the 
winter  time  they  travel  in  dog  teams  through  the  gap  and  then  come 
on  into  Anchorage.  There  is  a break  in  there.  We  are  not  operat- 
ing the  road  now  out  to  the  gap.  We  are  operating  it  to  about 
mile  45.  It  does  not  pay  to  keep  it  open  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  What  increase,  if  any,  was  there  in  the  revenues 
this  year  over  and  above  the  revenues  of  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I have  not  those  figures.  I think  probably  it  was 
double,  Mr.  Byrnes.  That  is  my  recollection.  I will  furnish  the 
exact  figures  later. 

Note.— Year  1916,  $18,971.31;  year  1917,  $63,941.93. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Has  any  coal  been  exported  at  all  from  Anchorage  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  an  estimate  of  8250,000  for  32  miles 
of  railroad  north  of  Sheep  Creek,  and  I understand  Sheep  Creek  is 
about  209  or  210  miles  north  of  Seward? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  for  the  rails  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  rails,  trimmings,  etc.  You  understand  at  the 
time  this  estimate  was  made  that  was  the  end  of  the  track,  and  I 
thought  at  that  time  we  would  not  get  any  further  up  here,  but  that 
the  rail  would  be  used  down  in  here  [indicating],  instead  of  which  we 
are  pushing  it  a few  miles  beyond  there,  so  that  is  the  material  for 
this  connection. 

53713—18 73 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  to  carry  you  on  up  to  Dead  Horse  Hill  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it,  exactly.  That  is  a portion  of  the 
118  miles  of  rail  we  have  under  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  have  an  item  for  harbor  improvements 
at  Anchorage  of  $75,000.  What  are  you  doing  there? 

Mr.  Edes.  What  we  have  done  so  far  is  to  construct  a dredge. 
That  is  as  far  as  we  have  gotten,  except  getting  out  some  material 
locally  for  the  wharf.  We  are  going  to  build  this  wharf  by  sinking  a 
crib  and  filling  it  up  with  rock  and  building  the  wharf  on  top  of  it. 
We  are  getting  out  some  of  that  crib  material  and  we  took  a big  barge 
that  we  have  out  there  and  built  a dredge  on  it.  We  bought  some 
parts  of  a dredge  down  in  Portland  and  supplemented  .them  with 
some  other  parts  and  built  a very  fine  dredge  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  contemplate  doing  at  Anchorage  in 
the  way  of  harbor  improvement  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  propose  to  build  a wharf,  and  that  wharf  is  to  be 
built  by  sinking  a timber  crib  and  filling  it  with  rock,  and  then 
building  the  platform  on  top  of  that,  and  then  building  a roadway  in 
here  [indicating].  This  land  out  here  at  high  water  is  overflowed 
and  also  all  this  country  here  [indicating].  We  expect  to  build  a 
railroad  approach  here,  «and  dredge  out  in  front  and  dump  the  stuff 
in  behind  for  filling. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  fill  back  of  this  wharf  to  the 
high-water  mark  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  As  far  as  our  dredging  will  go.  That  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  utilize  the  wharf.  Here  are  the  approaches 
coming  into  the  wharf  [indicating].  We  have  got  to  dredge  out  in 
front  here  to  get  the  depth  of  water  at  low  water  that  we  want,  so 
we  naturally  will  throw  the  stuff  in  behind  as  far  as  it  will  go  in  order 
to  make  some  better  ground. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  get  your  tracks  out  to  deep  water 
in  a shorter  run  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  total  expenditure  contemplated  at 
anchorage  for  harbor  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  $250,000  is  what  we  figure  on. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  will  you  have  when  you  have  spent 
that  money  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  expect  to  have  a good  landing  wharf. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a wharf  and  what  tracks  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  wharf  is  contemplated  to  be  800  feet  in  length,  so 
two  vessels  can  tie  up  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  tracks  will  lead  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  two  tracks  and  we  can  have  some  more  if  we 
want  them.  We  will  have  room  for  three  or  four  tracks,  but  we 
will  not  have  more  than  two  to  begin  with — one  main  line  and  a 
chance  to  switch  out  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  wharf  going  to  have  a warehouse  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  size? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  figuring  on  a warehouse  40  by  300  feet  and  we 
can  extend  it  if  we  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  a wharf  is  this  going  to  be,  wood  or 
concrete  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  platform  would  be  a wooden  platform. 
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The  Chairman.  What  are  your  piles  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  propose  to  put  up  a crib. 

The  Chairman.  Of  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  a timbered  crib,  and  sink  it  and  fill  it  with  rock 
and  put  the  wharf  on  top  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  cheaper  and  as  desirable  as  concrete  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  would  not  be  as  desirable  but  it  is  very  much  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  going  to  be  a wooden  wharf  with  a wooden 
warehouse  on  top  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  idea  that  by  dredging  and  tilling  you  will 
extend  to  what  would  be  parallel  to  the  base  of  your  warehouse  land 
above  high  water  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  the  filling  behind  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Are  you  going  to  make  the  line  running 
along  the  face  of  your  warehouse  the  high-water  mark  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  is  it  contemplated  to  reclaim? 

Mi*.  Edes.  As  far  as  the  dredging  will  go  to  get  the  necessary 
channel  in  front  of  the  wharf,  we  will  till  in  behind. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  till,  then,  with  what  spoil  you  get 
out  of  the  dredging  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Your  plan  does  not  contemplate  making  land  for 
land’s  sake,  but  simply  the  dredging  of  the  channel  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  A combination  of  the  two,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  it  a combination  of  the  two  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is;  if  you  dig  out  a channel  and  fill  in  behind,  you 
make  land. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  you  do;  but  the  purpose  of  it  is  not 
to  make  the  land,  but  to  get  the  channel  ? 

Mi*.  Edes.  Well,  it  is  both. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  acreage  you  will 
obtain  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I could  not  tell  you  offhand;  no.  We  figure  that  the 
800  feet  of  wharf  which  we  will  put  in  there  will  take  care  of  all 
the  business  that  is  likely  to  come  there  for  a good  many  years. 
We  can  extend  it  if  it  becomes  necessary,  as  it  is  all  planned  on  that 
basis. 

The  Chairman.  Who  owns  all  of  the  land  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  The  Government  owns  it  all. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  purpose  is  to  lease  the  land  filled  in  for  ware- 
house purposes  ? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  land  do  you  expect  to  get  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I could  not  tell  you  the  acreage,  but  I will  put  it  in 
the  record.  What  I meant  to  say  was  that  we  had  no  comprehensive 
idea  of  filling  in  the  whole  big  space  back  there  unless  our  material 
would  be  sufficient  to  do  it. 

Note. — The  plans  for  dredging  do  not  contemplate  the  filling  in  for  the  present  of 
the  tide  flats  behind  the  wharf  and  the  approaches  thereto.  The  wharf  is  to  be  a solid 
structure  built  on  a crib  filled  with  rock.  The  approaches  will  be  mostly  rock  fills, 
backed  by  the  material  dredged  from  the  channel,  to  a sufficient  width  to  carry  several 
railroad  tracks  and  a a wagon  road.  The  area  taken  up  by  these  approaches  is  about 
4 acres,  and  this  will  take  about  all  the  material  dredged  for  the  channel.  It  is  not 
contemplated  for  the  first  year  to  fill  in  the  inclosed  space  between  the  approaches 
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and  the  main  land  (about  30  acres),  as  thesapce  is  not  needed  at  present,  we  having 
plenty  of  yard  room  for  all  present  purposes.  As  the  necessity  arises,  we  can  easily 
and  cheaply  pump  in  material  to  fill  these  flats  and  make  available  land  for  railroad 
yards  and  warehouse  sites.  The  plans  have  been  made  with  this  ultimate  object  in 
view. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $10,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
marine  equipment.  What  equipment  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  river  boats.  We  have  a half  dozen  excellent 
boats  that  we  use  in  connection  with  out  lighters,  and  we  lighter 
everything  ashore  at  Anchorage  now.  Then  we  have  one  river 
steamer,  and  these  two  light-draft  boats  that  we  use  on  the  upper 
river.  I have  a complete  list  here  if  it  would  be  of  any  advantage. 

(Said  list  follows:) 


Marine  equipment  owned  and  operated  by  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 


Name. 

Kind. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Ft.  in. 
64  6 

Ft.  in. 
18  9 

Ft.  in. 
3 a 

do 

99 

1 

24 

6 

4 

8 

Pontoon  No.  1 

Lighter 

45 

6 

12 

6 

3 

11 

Pontoon  No.  2 

do 

22 

9 

12 

6 

3 

11 

Pontoon  No.  3 

do 

22 

9 

12 

6 

3 

11 

Knik  18 

Dory  lighter 

47 

7 

14 

9 

4 

3 

Niekolai . . . 

do 

35 

0 

10 

6 

3 

o 

No.  106 

Scow 

52 

6 

21 

7 

5 

6 

No.  107 

do 

52 

6 

21 

7 

5 

6 

Max 

do 

65 

0 

16 

0 

3 

6 

No.  101 

do 

60 

6 

19 

6 

5 

4 

No.  102 

do 

60 

6 

19 

6 

5 

4 

No.  103 

do 

60 

6 

19 

6 

5 

4 

No.  104 

do 

60 

6 

19 

6 

5 

4 

No.  105 

77 

6 

26 

0 

6 

o 

No.  201 

do 

80 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

No.  202 

do 

80 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

No.  203 

do 

80 

0 

30 

0 

7 

0 

No.  204 

Scow  W/house 

80 

o 

30 

o 

7 

o 

No.  401 

.do 

90 

o 

34 

0 

9 

o 

No.  402 

Scow 

90 

0 

34 

0 

9 

o 

No.  601 

...  .do 

122 

0 

40 

0 

10 

0 

Sperm 

do 

140 

0 

40 

6 

6 

5 

U.  S.  Chulitna 

. . do 

53 

o 

12 

o 

3 

o 

Lawrence 

Seagoing  barge 

154 

o 

36 

8 

10 

6 

Omineca 

Stem-wheel  steamer 

137 

0 

31 

0 

5 

4 

Anne  W 

Oil-burning  harbor  tug 

. 88 

0 

21 

7 

5 

2 

Alaska 

Twin-screw  gas  launch 

42 

0 

11 

3 

4 

3 

Alenco 

Single-screw  gas  launch 

41 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Aklutna 

Single-screw  steam  launch. . . 

40 

6 

10 

2 

5 

6 

Josephine 

Single-screw  gas  launch 

45 

5 

11 

3 

2 

10 

Matanuska 

Stern- wheel  gas  boat 

66 

0 

15 

5 

4 

0 

B & B No.  1 

Twin-screw  gas  tunnel  boat 

65 

0 

16 

0 

3 

0 

B & B No.  2 

do 

87 

5 

24 

0 

3 

6 

B & B No.  3 

do 

87 

5 

24 

0 

3 

6 

Vibienna 

Single-screw  gas  tunnel  boat 

36 

0 

8 

0 

3 

0 

Islander 

“V”  bottom  gas  towboat 

42 

6 

11 

6 

4 

0 

Betty  M 

Gas  launch 

22 

6 

11 

0 

2 

6 

Buoy  No.  1 

Harbor  mooring 

18 

0 

17 

0 

5 

0 

Buoy  No.  2 

do 

18 

0 

17 

0 

5 

0 

31  rowboats,  average  value  of  about  $50. 


The  Chairman.  You  have  $100,000  for  headquarters  office  at  An- 
chorage. How  much  of  an  establishment  have  you  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  the  number  of  employees  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  had  better  supply  you  a list  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  shops  and  in  the  office. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  one  of  your  division  headquarters? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Give  me  a brief  statement  about  the  character  of 
the  place  you  have  there  and  supply  the  details  later. 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  where  everything  in  the  way  of  construction 
material  for  the  Anchorage  division  is  landed.  Our  main  offices  are 
there. 

The  Chairman.  How  big  is  Anchorage? 

Mi*.  Edes.  The  town  has  about  4,000  people  in  it.  The  Government 
works  are  not  right  in  the  town;  we  are  about  a half  mile  from  the 
town  on  our  own  reservation.  It  is  the  main  headquarters  for  all  the 
work  around  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  em- 
ployees you  have  there  and  something  in  the  nature  of  an  explana- 
tion as  to  the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  these  headquarters. 

Mi*.  Edes.  I will  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  follows:) 

We  have  a total  force  in  the  headquarters  office  of  about  60.  This 
includes  offices  of  engineer  in  charge,  bridge  engineer,  examiner  of 
accounts,  chief  accountant,  special  disbursing  agent,  chief  draftsman, 
chief  timekeeper,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  salaries  of  these  persons 
there  is  the  cost  of  stationery,  office  supplies,  etc. 

FROM  NORTH  BANK  OF  TANANA  RIVER  AT  NENANA  TO  FAIRBANKS. 

SUPPLY  OF  COAL  TO  FAIRBANKS  (SEE  P.  1172). 

The  Chairman.  For  the  construction  of  railroads  from  north  bank 
of  Tanana  River  at  Nenana  to  Fairbanks,  561  miles,  you  are  asking 
a total  of  $2,019,068.50.  As  I recall  your  statement  yesterday  you 
simply  have  that  road  cleared? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  we  built  about  41  miles  of  railroad . 

The  Chairman.  Practically  none?" 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  are  proposing  to  do  there  is  to  connect 
up  the  Tanana  River  with  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Tanana  River  navigable  from- the  point 
where  you  cross  it  up  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  There  may  be  a week  or  ten  days  in  the  year  when  it  is 
not  navigable  for  the  last  12  miles. 

The  Chairman.  This  561  miles  is  in  connection  with  the  project  to 
the  south  of  the  Tanana  River  and  on  down  into  the  coal  fields  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  as  to  give  to  Fairbanks  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable moment  an  available  supply  of  coal? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Fairbanks  is  a center  of  some  size  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  About  3,000  people. 

The  Chairman.  With  some  mining  industry  there  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Copper  and  gold  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Gold,  tungsten,  and  antimony. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  now  largely  dependent  on  wood  for  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Absolutely. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  no  coal  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  One  hundred  and  five  miles. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  irrespective  of  the  early  completion  of 
the  general  project,  involved  in  the  building  of  the  railroad,  it  is 
desirable  to  build  these  two  pieces  of  road  so  as  to  enable  Fairbanks 
to  get  into  the  coal  field  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  building  the  56^  miles  from  the 
existing  railroad  out  of  Fairbanks  down  to  the  Tanana  River  and 
then  the  building  of 

Mr.  Riggs  (interposing).  About  50  miles  south. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  coal  do  you  get  into  at  that  distance  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Lignite. 

The  Chairman.  Of  what  grade  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  A very  good  lignite,  very  low  in  ash  content  but  very 
high  in  moisture.  It  will  have  to  be  treated  before  it  makes  good 
foolproof  fuel,  that  is,  by  drying.  A company  is  now  organized  pre- 
pared to  mine  and  treat  that  coal. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  further  will  you  have  to  go  before  you 
get  to  real  coal — bituminous  coal  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  will  never  be  able  to  supply  it  in  the  interior. 
The  Matanuska  coal  field  is  the  nearest  place  in  which  you  get  bitu- 
minous coal. 

Mr.  Brynes.  How  far  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  would  be  about  400  miles. 

The  Chairman.  The  Tanana  River  is  navigable  on  down  to  the 

sea  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  flows  into  the  Yukon  River  and  the  Yukon  River 
flows  into  Bering  Sea.  It  is  navigable,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  get  water  transportation  from  the  sea  to 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  the  middle  of  May  until  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  any  coal  in  there  now? 

Mi  . Riggs.  Only  blacksmith  coal. 

The  Chairman.  They  bui*n  wood  entirely? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  supply  of  wood  have  they? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  practically  exhausted  in  the  mining  district;  they 
have  reached  the  economic  limit  of  sledge  hauling,  which  they  have  to 
depend  on,  so  that  mining  is  practically  at  a standstill,  and  it  will  re- 
main so  until  we  can  get  a cheaper  grade  of  fuel  in  there.  They  mined 
to  a certain  extent  this  last  year.  They  took  out  about  $3,000,000 
worth  of  gold  and  about  $100,000  in  other  metals.  As  soon  as  we 
can  get  some  fuel  in  there  which  can  be  used  to  develop  the  mines, 
there  will  be  a large  resumption  of  mining  operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  output  might  you  expect,  assuming  that  this 
lignite  coal  is  available  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  At  Fairbanks  I should  consider  that  an  output  of 
about  $4,000,000  a year  may  be  figured  upon  for  at  least  15  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a sufficient  quantity  of  lignite,  when  you 
once  get  into  the  field,  to  take  care  of  the  mining  demands  of  Fair- 
banks ? 
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Mr.  Riggs.  In  one  leasing  unit  there  is  enough  lignite  estimated  by 
mining  engineers  to  last  all  of  Alaska  1 50  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  prospect  is  there  for  mining  this  coal, 
assuming  that  the  railroad  is  brought  there? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  demand 
for  about  60,000  tons  a }^ear,  that  amount  being  increased  as  the 
mining  operations  increase. 

The  Chairman.  Is  anybody  prepared  to  mine  it  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  a company  has  been  organized  and  that  company 
has  guaranteed  to  put  up  $100,000  to  start  operations. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  character  of  the  mining  and 
treatment  necessary  to  make  the  coal  usable  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  will  be  mined  from  these  great  veins,  flow  by  gravity 
to  the  drying  plant,  which  consists,  roughly  speaking,  of  a steel 
cylinder,  which  passes  over  heat  ; it  passes  in  raw  at  one  end  and  passes 
out  with  90  per  cent  of  its  moisture  extracted,  for  the  moisture  is 
about  30  per  cent,  or  one-third,  of  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  When  dried  what  value  will  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Practically  85  per  cent  the  value  of  bituminous  coal. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  dried  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  will  cost  probably  $2,  a little  over  $2,  at  the  drying 
plant.  In  a mine  producing  200  tons  per  day  the  estimate  of  cost 
of  mining  and  treating  is  $2.35  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  it  cost  to  transport  it  from  there  into 
Fairbanks  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  I am  estimating  that  it  will  be  delivered  in  Fairbanks 
to  the  consumer  at  $5  a ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the  vein? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  3 to  60  feet. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  lateral  mining  or  drift  mining  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  drift  mining. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enough  wood  there  for  supports  in 
connection  with  your  mining  or  is  that  the  character  of  mining  to  be 
done  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  will  not  be  that  character  of  mining. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  not  be  open  mining  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  will  be  drift  mining.  They  will  mine  in  on  these 
seams  of  coal  and  support  the  roof  by  coal  pillars. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  enough  coal  to  stand  that  waste? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  the  only  economical  way  of  mining  it,  coal 
mining  engineers  tell  me. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  that  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  put  these  northern  lignite  coals  through  some  kind  of  a drying 
process  before  they  can  be  utilized  at  all  for  any  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  for  any  purpose,  but  the  most  efficient  utilization 
of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  plan  you  are  suggesting  and  proposing  is  not 
carried  out  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  carried  out  at  Williston,  N.  Dak. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  what  quantity  of  coal  is  mined  and  used  at 
Williston  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  a great  quantity.  There  is  not  any  great  demand 
for  lignite  coal  in  the  United  States  proper,  because  there  is  too  much 
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of  other  coal ; but  this  lignite  in  the  interior  is  the  only  fuel  that 
we  have  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  is  the  moisture  content  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  About  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Lignites  are  mined  in  the  United  States  containing 
20,  23,  and  24  per  cent  moisture  contents,  and  sold  without  prepa- 
ration. 

Mr.  Riggs.  For  domestic  purposes,  but  I do  not  think 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  For  all  purposes,  including  locomo- 
tives. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I talked  to  Mr.  Hood,  the  chief  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  ahd  he  told  me  that  there  had  not  been  very 
good  success  in  the  use  of  raw  lignites.  At  Butte  they  powder  it, 
and  use  it  in  their  reverberatory  furnaces. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Many  millions  of  tons  of  lignite  coal  are  being 
mined  in  the  United  States  every  year  and  used  for  all  kinds  of 
purposes,  including  locomotives.  Those  lignites,  in  the  main,  do  not 
contain  as  much  moisture  as  you  state  these  northern  Alaskan  lig- 
nites contain.  Has  it  been  determined  that  would  be  the  process 
that  would  have  to  be  gone  through  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  has  been  recommended  by  the  coal  mining  engi- 
neers and  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  does  not  hold  out  a very  beautiful  promise  for 
those  northern  fields,  which  we  thought  were  valuable. 

Mr.  Riggs.  They  are  valuable  for  local  development;  the  export 
will  come  from  the  bituminous  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  will  it  cost  to  put  coal  from  the  Matanuska 
coal  field  into  Fairbanks,  running  down  to  anchorage,  and  then  trans- 
shipping by  water,  or  what  will  it  cost  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  will  be  about  400  miles,  with  heavy,  adverse  grades, 
to  take  it  in  there,  and  if  we  estimate  on  the  same  rate  of  1 cent  a ton- 
mile  that  would  be  $4  a ton,  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  mining  at  the 
Matanuska  field.  Mr.  George  Watkins  Evans,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  a very  practical  and  intelligent  coal  mining  engineer,  and  Dr. 
Martin,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  estimate  that  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  Matanuska  coals  and  of  the  Nenana  lignites  would  not 
warrant  the  bringing  in  of  the  Matanuska  coals  to  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Not  even  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  By  water  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  freight  rates  are  so  exorbitant.  It  would  have  to 
go  to  St.  Michael,  go  a distance  of  some  3,000  miles,  and  be  trans- 
shipped en  route. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  has  to  go  that  far  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I did  not  know  that.  Do  you  expect  to  be  able  to 
actually  build  into  this  lignite  field  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Riggs.  If  there  is  no  great  change  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
in  the  way  of  labor  supply  we  will  be  able  to  do  it.  We  are,  from 
Nenana  south,  within  striking  distance  of  the  Nenana  fields,  with 
only  three  or  four  months  work  before  we  reach  there;  north  of  the 
Tan  ana  River  we  are  equipped  to  build  the  road  quickly;  we  have  all 
the  bridges  built,  and  we  have  practically  all  the  bridges  built  be- 
tween Nenana  and  the  coal  fields.  Now,  there  is  a six  and  a half 
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mile  spur  running  from  the  mouth  of  Lignite  Creek  up  to  the  main 
coal  deposit  which  we  have  about  located,  but  I want  to  revise  the 
location  before  we  build  the  line. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  road  out  of  Fairbanks  is  a narrow-gauge  road, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  the  Tan  an  a Valley  Railroad. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  expecting  to  build  a standard-gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  until  the  completion  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Tanana  River. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yesterday  it  was  testified  that  you  did  not  contem- 
plate building  that  bridge  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  that  you  expected  to  ferry  across. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  and  cross  on  the  ice  in  the  winter. 

Mi*.  Mondell.  Does  not  that  make  a pretty  expensive  proposition 
in  the  movement  of  coal  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No;  because  we  will  simply  build  an  elevated  bunker 
and  drop  from  the  standard  gauge  into  the  narrow  gauge,  cross  over 
on  the  ferry  or  on  the  ice,  and  the  light  equipment  can  take  that 
across  the  river  and  on  up  to  Fairbanks  and  the  mining  district. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  grades  have  you  at  that  river? 

Mr.  Riggs.  None. 

The  Chairman.  How  high  are  your  banks  from  your  water  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Six  or  7 feet. 

The  Chairman.  The  river  does  not  rise  greatly  there  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  The  extreme  rise  is  14  feet  from  low  water  to  high 
water. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  going  to  be  the  cost  of  bridging  that  river  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  Approximately  $1,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  wide  is  the  river  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Nine  hundred  feet  of  bridge  and  about  1,500  feet  of 
approach  on  the  south  side  and  600  feet  on  the  north  side. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  its  cost  now  as  compared  with  its  normal 
cost  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  Nearly  double. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  then  be  $2,000,000  now? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Our  oiiginal  estimates  were  $611,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  now  they  are  $1,200,000? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Now  we  estimate  it  will  cost  $1,000,000,  approxi- 
mately. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  contemplate  doing  any  of  the  building  on 
the  abutments  of  this  bridge  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No;  not  at  present. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mi*.  Riggs.  If  we  are  going  to  run  a ferry  across  in  the  summer 
and  cross  on  the  ice  in  the  winter,  there  is  no  necessity  of  spending 
that  money  at  present,  with  the  high  cost  of  transportation.  We 
can  bring  our  material  of  steel,  cement,  and  other  supplies,  reinforced 
iron,  etc.,  much  cheaper  over  the  completed  line  of  railroad  than  we 
can  bring  them  up  the  river,  which  is  our  onlv  wav  of  delivering 
supplies  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  the  same  situation  existing,  then, 
at  the  Tanana  River  that  exists  at  the  Susitna  River? 
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Mr.  Riggs.  The  situation  is  absolutely  different.  All  of  our  sup- 
plies come  up  the  Yukon  and  Tanana  River  to  Nenana  at  a very 
high  freight  rate.  We  are  not  bringing  in  more  there  than  we  have 
to.  A great  deal  of  our  construction  is  makeshift.  We  are  putting 
in  wooden  structures,  which  we  think  will  be  replaced  by  steel,  and 
we  are  not  putting  in  concrete  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  freight 
on  concrete,  which  is  higher  than  the  original  cost  of  concrete. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  irrespective  of  prices  generally,  it 
is  more  economical  to  build  sufficient  construction  to  get  your  mate- 
rial for  the  permanent  road  over  rails  than  to  unhertake  to  do  the 
job  now  in  a permanent  way  and  shipping  the  materials  by  water? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  If  I understand  your  statement,  what  is  con- 
templated is  to  connect  up  the  now  existing  narrow-gauge  railroad 
out  of  Fairbanks  with  the  narrow-gauge  road  down  to  the  Tanana 
River  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  south  of  the  Tanana  River,  you  propose  to 
build  a standard-gauge  road  into  the  lignite  field  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  road  that  you  are  building  north  of 
the  Tanana  River  and  up  to  the  connection  with  the  Tanana  Valley 
Railroad,  are  you  grading  and  building  for  a standard-gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  we  are  building  for  a standard -gauge  road, 
standard  embankments,  standard  ties,  standard  bridges,  and  so  forth. 
We  are  building  a standard-gauge  road  except  we  are  moving  one 
rail  into  narrow  gauge  so  that  the  equipment  of  the  Tanana  Railroad 
can  operate  down  to  Nenana  and  upon  completion  of  the  bridge  we 
will  simply  have  to  move  one  rail,  which  can  be  done  in  two  days, 
and  we  will  then  have  a standard  railroad  all  the  way  into  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  you  lay  a third  rail  or 
lay  one  of  your  two  rails  into  the  narrow  gauge  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  One  of  the  two  rails  into  the  narrow  gauge,  and  then 
when  we  standardize  it,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  move  one  rail. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  your  estimates  of  cost  are  all  on  the  basis  of  a 
standard  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  dealing  with  the  large  items,  those  estimates 
show  for  grading  $485,275.  Let  me  ask  you  just  how  you  arrived  at 
these  estimates.  There  has  been,  of  course,  a survey  made  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  These  estimates  were  made  last  summer? 

Mr.  Riggs.  These  estimates  were  made  two  years  ago;  that  is,  the 
quantities. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  prices  been  changed  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  prices  remain  practically  the  same;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  prices  have  been  reduced  a little  bit.  The  quantities  have 
been  changed  as  to  classification  in  view  of  experience.  For  instance, 
our  frozen  ground  we  found  was  more  than  we  originally  estimated. 
Our  wet  excavation  is  somewhat  more. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  these  estimates  made  on  the  basis  of  a cross- 
sectioned  line  ? 
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Mi*.  Riggs.  They  are  made  on  the  basis  of  slopes  and  then  a theo- 
retical cross-section  is  made  from  those  slopes  as  taken  in  the  field* 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  you  have  never,  of  course,  actually  cross 
sectioned  the  line  and  then  made  your  estimates  from  your  cross 
sectioning. 

Mr.  Riggs.  No;  the  cross  sections  are  not  made  until  the  ground  is 
ready  to  work  by  the  small  contractor  or  by  force  account. 

The  Chairman.  By  wet  excavation  you  mean  literally  excavation 
in  the  wet  or  in  swamp  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Swamp. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  unit  costs  are  somewhat  higher  on  the 
northern  line  than  they  are  on  the  main  line  above  Anchorage.  What 
is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  are  paying  practically  the  same  price,  Mr.  Mondell. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I think  you  have  a difference  of  25  cents  a yard  in 
frozen  material  in  your  estimates. 

Mi*.  Riggs.  I am  unable  to  state  what  he  has  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  He  has  75  cents  and  you  have  SI. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I think  probably  their  75  cents  consists  largely  in  heavy 
cuts  which  is  easier  to  take  out  than  ours,  which  lie  under  the  shallow 
borrows. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  the  other  part  of  the  line  the  estimate  for  solid 
rock  is  SI  and  your  estimate  is  SI. 50. 

#Mi*.  Riggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  labor  costs  are  higher  and  supplies  are  higher. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Supplies  are  much  higher  and  our  labor  cost  is  5 cents 
an  hom*  higher  than  at  the  other  end. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  have  an  item  of  S185,370  for  wooden 
bridges.  Those  are  not  the  permanent  bridges  you  are  building 
there  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  those  are  permanent  bridges. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  expect  to  replace  them  subsequently 
with  steel ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  until  it  becomes  necessary  to  replace  a bridge  in 
the  course  of  decay. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  permanent  construction,  then  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  an  estimate  of  $687,500  for  tracks. 
That  is  for  the  rail  under  this  contract  which  has  already  been 
testified  to. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I hope  so.  Yes;  that  will  be  from  that  contract. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  mean  that  that  is  all  for  rail,  but  I mean 
the  rails  that  go  into  helping  to  make  up  that  amount  are  rails  to  be 
supplied  out  of  this  existing  contract. 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I notice  an  item  of  $107,000  for  buildings. 
That  is  for  buildings  scattered  all  along  that  section  of  the  road? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir;  at  Nenana  and  Fairbanks. 

locomotives,  etc.,  from  panama. 

(See  pp.  1146,  1175.) 

The  Chairman.  Then  an  item  of  $150,000  for  locomotives,  cars, 
cranes,  pile  drivers,  and  so  forth.  You  have  not  sufficient  equipment 
there  now  for  doing  this  work  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No;  we  have  only  3 locomotives  and  40  cars. 
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The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  expect  to  get  this  equipment? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  Panama. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  theory  are  you  going  to  Panama  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  original  railroad  bill  included  a provision  that  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  should  be  furnished  equipment 
from  Panama  free  of  cost  to  the  commission,  and  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  pay  freight  and  for  the  changing  of  the  gauge.  As  Mr.  Edes 
brought  out  yesterday  we  save  about  50  per  cent  on  what  we  would 
have  to  pay  if  we  went  into  the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  But  does  the  Government  save  the  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Absolutely,  because  the  Government  has  it  already 
on  hand  at  Panama  and  we  would  have  to  go  out  into  the  market 
and  buy. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  might  sell  it  at  Panama,  Of  course,  it 
is  a fine  thing  for  the  Alaskan  Railway  bookkeeping  account,  but 
whether  the  Government  gains  anything  by  transporting  that  equip- 
ment up  to  Alaska  over  selling  it  for  use  in  a country  more  nearly 
adjacent  to  Panama  and  then  buying  other  equipment  for  use  in 
Alaska  is  what  I am  trying  to  get  at. 

All'.  Riggs.  I think  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  Panama  equipment  is  not  equipment  that  a transcontinental 
railroad,  for  instance,  would  care  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  But  how  about  a lot  of  construction  companies 
down  in  South  America  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  a thing  I can  not  answer,  whether  there  would 
be  a direct  gain  to  the  Government  in  dollars  and  cents  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  gone  into  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  expect  to  get,  now  and 
in  the  future,  equipment  from  Panama  ? * 

Mr.  Riggs.  For  my  division?  I would  have  to  speak  only  for 
that  division. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I would  want  40  cars  and  two  more  engines. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  cost  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  cost  on  our  cars  with  the  gauge  changed  and  with 
the  freight  paid  on  them  to  Nenana,  if  I remember  rightly,  is  about 
SI, 500  a car,  and  a locomotive  set  up,  if  I remember  rightly,  about 
S6,000  a locomotive. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  value  of  that  equipment  where  it 
stands  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  On  our  books? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I mean  at  Panama.  You  are  simply  figuring 
the  cost  of  getting  it  to  Alaska  with  alterations  without  charging 
anything  for  the  value  of  the  material  that  you  take  over  at  Panama. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  it  cost  you  to  get  that  equipment  in 
the  market  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  would  cost  us  delivered  at  Nenana  about  $3,000  aflat 
car  and  probably  $25,000  a locomotive;  is  not  that  right,  Mr.  Edes? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  I think  that  is  about  right. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  question  of  profit  or  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  determined  by  whether  the  equipment  at  Panama 
could  be  sold  for  the  difference  between  the  two  figures  you  have 
named  ? 
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Mr.  Riggs.  There  might  be  a profit  to  the  Government  or  there 
might  be  a loss,  but  the  Congress  when  it  passed  this  law  must  have 
taken  that  into  consideration  and  have  given  us  that  as  an  extra 
amount  with  which  to  construct  and  operate  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a statement  here  prepared  by 
our  engineer  at  Seattle  to  the  effect  that  the  cost  of  simply  changing 
the  gauge  and  the  various  other  items  in  reference  to  the  cars,  locomo- 
tives, and  so  forth,  makes  the  cars  cost  about  one-half  their  cost  in 
the  open  market. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  that  does  not  answer  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  the  Government  made  or  lost  by  this  method,  because  it 
does  not  take  into  account  the  factor  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  have  no  knowledge  as  to  what  Panama  might  get 
for  them  if  they  put  them  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Mondell.  In  other  words,  if  there  was  a market  for  that 
material  at  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  new  equipment,  then  we 
would  be  simply  breaking  even. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  if  there  was  a market  for  it  above  50  per 
cent,  we  would  lose  by  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir.  I will  secure  a statement  from  the  Panama 
people  and  with  your  permission  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

Purchasing  Department. 

Washington,  D.  C..  March  5.  1918. 

Hon.  H.  A.  Meyer. 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

In  Charge  Alaska  Railroad  A ffairs. 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyer: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  4 th  instant  in  which  you  request  a statement  as  to  what 
the  Panama  equipment  transferred  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  could  have 
been  sold  for  in  the  open  market  to  private  parties: 

I would  state  that  it  is  somewhat  diflcult  to  give  an  authoritative  answer  to  this 
question.  However,  the  records  show  that  95  old  locomotives  which  had  been  on  the 
market  for  some  time  and  which  had  been  advertised  for  sale,  although  no  satisfactory 
bids  were  then  secured,  were  finally  sold  in  December.  1916.  at  a price  of  $1,550  each, 
f.  o.  b.  Colon,  this  price  covering  the  locomotives  as  they  stood,  without  repairs  or 
changing  of  gage,  and  the  contractor  was  required  to  dismantle  and  crate  them  for 
shipment,  it  Is  believed  these  locomotives  were  not  in  as  good  condition  as  those 
transferred  to  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  loco- 
motives were  retired  from  service  after  those  first  above  mentioned. 

The  following  shows  the  present  appraised  prices  of  Lidgerwoods,  Rodger  ballast  and 
dump  cars  as  they  stand  on  the  Isthmus: 

Appraised  value. 


Lidgerwoods.  flat $350 

Rodger  ballast 325 

Western  dump.  12-yd 325 

Western  dump.  18-yd 400 

Oliver  dump.  12-yd 400 

Oliver  dump.  19- yd 500 


A number  of  cars  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  were  offered,  about  a month  ago. 
for  sale  to  the  War  Department  and  to  the  War  Industries  Board  at  the  foregoing  prices, 
but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  sale  has  been  consummated.  If  these  departments 
do  not  wish  to  secure  any  of  these  cars,  we  propose  to  make  an  effort  to  sell  them  in 
the  open  market,  but  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  the  appraised  value  is  a 
question  that,  of  course,  can  only  be  determined  by  future  developments. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  Flint. 

General  Purchasing  Officer. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  What  advantage  do  you  expect  to  gain  and  what 
economies  do  you  expect  to  realize  from  the  use  of  the  line  from 
Tanana  to  Fairbanks  as  a narrow  gauge  over  and  above  the  equip- 
ment and  use  of  the  line  as  a standard  gauge  from  the  beginning  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  Tanana  Valley  Railroad  has  certain  equipment 
and  a certain  overhead  organization  which  we  can  utilize  and  we 
would  not  have  to  transfer  at  present  at  the  junction  with  the  Tanana 
Valley  and  our  surveyed  lines,  and  it  would  save  a double  rehandling 
at  Nenana.  For  instance,  by  using  the  narrow  gauge  road  from 
Nenana  up,  we  would  transfer  once  at  Nenana,  and  then  it  goes 
straight  through  to  wherever  the  freight  is  consigned.  If  we  made  a 
standard  gauge  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  we  would  have  to 
transfer — no;  we  would  not  have  to  transfer  at  the  other  end,  but  we 
will  save  in  the  expense  of  bringing  in  heavy  equipment  for  that  end 
of  the  road  when  we  have  narrow  gauge  equipment  on  hand. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  are  proposing  to  build  this  road  from  Nenana 
to  Fairbanks  on  the  theory  of  a coal  business  and  coal  business  alone, 
practically  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  large  a coal  business  do  you  anticipate? 
What  is  the  coal  consumption  per  annum  ? 

• Mr.  Riggs.  Engineer  and  other  estimates  have  given  the  immedi- 
ate consumption  of  the  Fairbanks  district  at  60,000  tons  a year. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  rate  can  you  get  on  that  coal  from  Nenana 
to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  the  Nenana  coal  fields? 

Mr.  Mondell.  No;  from  the  river? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  the  river  by  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Riggs.  One  dollar  a ton. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  with  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  of  $2,000,000 
approximately,  you  would  expect  to  get  an  annual  income  of  $60,000 
gross  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  From  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  would  be  practically  the  only  source  of 
revenue  or  only  considerable  source,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No;  we  expect  to  handle  over  that  railroad  a great 
deal  of  the  freight  coming  into  Fairbanks  which  is  now  being  taken 
there  by  steamer.  The  steamers  will  land  at  Nenana,  transfer  their 
shipments  to  the  railroad,  and  theh  turn  around  and  go  back  to  St. 
Michael  or  White  Horse,  and  in  that  way  be  able  to  get  in  one  more 
trip  a season  with  the  same  overhead  and  the  same  crew. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  that  river  situation,  as  you  have  sug- 
gested, will  result  in  the  transfer  of  the  river  freight  to  the  railroad 
at  Nenana? 

Mr.  Riggs.  I think  so,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  feel  certain  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  certain,  but  I think  that  a very  large  share  of  it 
will  do  so.  In  fact,  the  transportation  companies  have  told  we  that 
if  we  can  give  them  a freight  rate  which  would  amount  to  about  the 
cost  of  their  running  their  steamers  up  to  Fairbanks,  they  will  be 
glad  to  give  us  that  business. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  probably  would  have  to  be  a very  low  rate, 
because  then  you  would  be  running  your  railroad  in  competition  with 
water  transportation  with  the  material  already  loaded  on  the  boats. 
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Mr.  Riggs.  But  the  item  of  one  more  trip  to  St.  Michael  is  a large 
item  with  them,  because  then  they  might  be  able  to  lay  off  one  of 
their  expensive  river  boats  which  is  now  in  operation. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  additional  narrow-gauge  equipment 
would  be  required  for  this  additional  line  of  narrow-gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  One  engine  and  15  cars.  We  would  use  our  present 
narrow-gauge  construction  cars  for  coal  cars. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  important  is  this  construction  from  the 
Tanana  to  Fairbanks  at  this  particular  time? 

Mr.  Riggs.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  that  to  relieve  the 
Fairbanks  district  of  its  fuel  famine. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  people  are  there  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  About  3,000  right  around  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  does  wood  cost  them  now? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Wood  at  the  mines  costs  them  from  $9  to  $16  a cord. 
The  average  cost  is  $11.25. 

REHABILITATION  OF  THE  TANANA  VALLEY  RAILROAD. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $137,500  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
Tanana  Valley  Railroad.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  with  that?  It 
would  seein  that  $50,000  of  it  is  for  equipment  and  the  rest  for  ballast- 
ing and  repairs  to  bridges.  How  extensively  are  you  undertaking  to 
make  over  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  The  road,  when  the  Government  acquired  it,  was 
badly  run  down.  It  had  just  been  paying  operating  expenses  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  bridges  were  rotten,  the  ties  were  gone  very 
largely,  and  a large  portion  of  the  roadbed  had  no  ballast  in  it,  so  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  run  over  it.  We  are  making  it  safe,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  operate  it  as  a feeder  for  the  main  line. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  there  of  that  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Forty-four  and  four-tenths  miles. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  its  roadbed  will  subsequently  be 
made  into  a standard  gauge  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Seven  miles. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  from  where  the  road  you  are  proposing 
to  build  strikes  it  to  Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  rest  you  will  just  keep  as  a narrow  gauge 
feeder  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  all,  to  serve  the  mining  district  it  wiggles 
around  sharp  curves,  up  heavy  grades,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
supplying  fuel  and  supplies  to  the  mining  district. 

FROM  RILEY  CREEK  TO  LIGNITE  CREEK. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  14  miles  of  construction  from 
Riley  Creek  to  Lignite  Creek,  or  from  mile  350  to  mile  364  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  passes  through  what  is  known  as  the  Nenana 
Canyon.  That  has  to  do  largely  with  outlabor  conditions,  particu- 
larly the  interior  of  Alaska,  where  laborers  can  not  go  in  and  come 
out  except  at  great  cost.  The  cheapest  you  can  do  it  is  $250,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  if  a man  leaves  there,  he  has  got  to  lose  practi- 
cally a large  part  of  his  summer’s  wages  in  travel.  So  it  is  highly 
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desirable  that  we  keep  our  best  station  men,  or  small  contractors, 
and  our  best  force  account  men,  on  the  ground  doing  work  which  they 
can  do  as  economically  in  winter  as  they  can  in  summer,  and  in  that 
way  conserve  our  labor  supply  for  the  next  year.  If  we  do  not  do 
that,  when  wTe  are  ready  to  aggressively  start  construction  on  a part 
of  the  line,  we  have  no  men  there.  It  works  a great  hardship  on  the 
man  himself  to  be  laid  off  on  the  15th  of  October  and  remain  idle 
until  the  1st  of  May,  where  provisions  are  high  and  he  is  not  getting 
the  benefit  of  our  commissary  or  our  mess  house  facilities.  The 
overhead  of  the  office  is  going  on  during  the  winter,  with  nothing  to 
show  for  it.  There  are  certain  men  whom  we  can  not  lay  off  in  the 
winter,  a very  large  number  of  men  we  can  not  lay  off  in  the  winter. 
We  can  not  lay  off  our  engineers,  or  bookkeepers,  or  accountants  and 
our  disbursing  agents.  For  that  reason,  and  mainly  to  conserve  our 
labor  supply,  we  ask  for  that  money. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  this  is  just  the  amount  of  money 
vou  think  necessary  to  keep  your  labor  employed  up  there  ? 

~ Mr.  Riggs.  Yes.* 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  special  purpose,  other  than  that,  to 
be  served  in  building  this  piece  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  If  we  can  not  conserve  our  labor  supply  there  we  can 
not  build  the  line  within  the  time  we  are  asked  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  I mean,  you  gain  nothing  of  an  important  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  opening  up  any  territory  by  building  this  particular 
piece  of  road  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  are  opening  up  territory  all  the  time  as  we  progress. 
We  have  already  opened  up  some  area  of  the  mining  district  called 
the  western  end  of  the  Bonnifield  country  at  about  Mile  378.  Some 
creeks  are  being  operated  there  now,  out  of  which  they  have  not 
taken  much  gold  before.  We  have  already  done  that,  and,  as  I say, 
we  are  opening  up  new  territory  all  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  placer  mining  country  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  this  is  beginning  to  be  that  kind  of  mining 
country.  It  has  not  been  such  heretofore,  because  people  could 
not  get  into  it;  it  has  been  very  hard  to  get  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a survey  and  nothing  else  of  this  area? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  do  anything  more  than  some 
clearing  and  grading  ? Do  you  expect  to  lay  tracks  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  do  not  expect  to  lay  tracks  over  that  piece  of  road 
out  of  this  rail  that  we  have  on  hand.  However,  if  conditions  are 
such  that  we  can  get  a supply  without  embarrassing  other  very 
much  needed  construction  we  will  try  to  get  the  rails  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  estimate  does  nor  contemplate  the  pur- 
chase of  rails  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  is  estimated  simply  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  part  of  it,  being  for  grading  at  the  same  cost  per  yard  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  you  provide  for  a tunnel,  1,385  linear  feet, 
$152,350.  You  say  this  14  miles  is  through  a canyon? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  a very  steep  canyon,  and  practically  solid  rock 
all  the  way. 
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The  Chairman.  The  roadbed  being  made  by  cutting  out  one  side 
of  the  canyon  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Benching  in. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  grade  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  The  grade  is  1 per  cent,  compensated,  from  the  summit 
of  Broad  Pass  down  to  Healy  Creek,  which  is  at  Mile  360. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  this  14  miles  the  heaviest  construction  now 
remaining  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  The  heaviest  construction  remaining  in  my  division. 
I think  there  is  some  on  the  Susitna  River  that  is  heavier. 

Air.  Edes.  There  is  a little  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass  that  is 
rather  heavier  than  this,  just  a short  stretch. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  a cost  per  mile  of  about  $70,000  ? 

Ali\  Riggs.  For  grading. 

The  Chairman.  And  on  top  of  that  will  be  the  laying  of  the  rail? 

All'.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  will  be  the  total  cost? 

All'.  Riggs.  The  total  cost  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $85,000 
or  $90,000  per  mile. 

COAL  SPUR  UP  HOSEANNA  CREEK  (LIGNITE  CREEK). 

The  Chairman.  For  the  construction  of  railroad  coal  spur  up 
Hoseanna  Creek,  leaving  main  line  at  mile  364.9,  6.03  miles,  you  are 
asking  $210,067.  That,  I understand,  is  to  go  up  to  a mine  that  it 
is  proposed  to  open  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  coal  field. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  mine  that  is  to  be  opened  leased  or  pri- 
vately owned  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  It  will  be  leased  by  the  Government.  The  lease  has 
not  been  perfected  yet,  because  no  applications  will  be  received  by 
the  department  until  March  1 , and  then  they  have  30  days  in  which 
to  do  something  else. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  were  figuring  the  cost  of  the  coal  at 
Fairbanks,  were  you  counting  in  the  costs  for  leasehold  rights, 
royalties  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  Yes;  that  covered  everything  delivered  at  Fairbanks. 

Air.  AIeyer.  The  construction  of  that  branch  will  be  similar  to  the 
branch  in  the  Alatanuska  field  ? 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  route  such  as  to  enable  you  to  build  a stand- 
ard gauge  up  this  creek  without  difficulty  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  We  have  no  extreme  difficulty.  There  are  a few  places 
where  we  have  sliding  banks,  but  we  are  going  to  change  the  location 
somewhat  and  I think  we  can  better  it.  Incidentally,  I might  say 
that  before  we  go  into  the  building  of  this  line  we  are  going  to  receive 
definite  assurance  that  this  mine  will  be  opened  up  or  that  mines  will 
be  opened  up. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  first  mine  you  reach  at  the  end  of  this 
line  ? 

Ali'.  Riggs.  It  is  the  first  unit  of  value  and  where  coal  mining  can 
be  done  economically. 

The  Chairman.  What  seams  do  you  strike  there  ? 

Air.  Riggs.  The  size  of  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Riggs.  Approximately  310  feet  of  coal  in  10  seams,  I think 
it  is,  or  maybe  it  is  12  seams. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  coals  all  of  the  same  quality  in  the 
different  seams  ? Do  they  represent  the  same  geologic  period  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Not  exactly,  no,  sir;  they  are  practically  the  same 
coal,  although  Mr.  Evans,  who  made  the  examination  of  the  field, 
states  that  what  he  calls  the  No.  5 vein  is  a better  lignite  on  account 
of  its  cubical  fracture;  in  other  words,  it  comes  out  in  blocks  instead 
of  in  long  woody-like  layers. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  have  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  one 
or  two  analyses,  if  you  can  find  them,  of  this  coal  ? 

Mr.  Meyer,  Yes,  sir. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Mtnes, 
Washington,  March  14,  1918. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Meyer, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyer:  In  response  to  your  request,  the  following  is  a typical  analysis 
of  lignite  from  the  Nenana  Field,  Alaska: 


Moisture  (as  received) 

Volatile  matter  (as  received) 

Fixed  carbon  (as  received) 

Ash  (as  received) 

Sulphur  (as  received) 

British  thermal  units  (as  received) 
British  thermal  units  (dry  coal) . . . 

Very  truly,  yours, 


* cent . . 

27.5 

.do 

.35 

.do.... 

33.7 

.do 

3.8 

.do 

. 13 

8,  300 

11,440 

Van.  H.  Manning,  Director. 


Mr.  Riggs.  May  I put  in  at  the  same  time  a part  of  the  reports  on 
the  process  to  be  followed  ? 

Mr.  Mondell.  Yes;  a brief  statement  of  that  would  be  very  in- 
teresting. 

Excerpts  From  a Report  on  the  Lignite  Creek  Coal  Area,  Nenana  Coal 

Mining  District,  Alaska,  by  George  Watkins  Evans,  Consulting  Mining 

Engineer,  Seattle. 

tonnage. 

In  beds  1 and  5 there  is  a total  coal  content  of  75  feet,  and  this  thickness  would 
give  a total  tonnage  of  48,000,000  tons,  or  enough  to  last  a production  of  60,000  tons 
a year  for  a period  of  800  years. 

utilization  of  lignite  coal. 

• 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  all  lignites  contain  a very  large  percentage  of  moisture 
ranging  from  15  to  as  high,  as  45  per  cent,  and  in  some  German  lignites  the  moisture 
is  as  high  as  50  per  cent. 

Not  only  is  the  moisture  in  the  coal  a detriment  from  a transportation  standpoint 
because  of  the  useless  tonnage  that  has  to  be  transported,  but  each  particle  of  moisture 
uses  a certain  portion  of  the  heat  units  within  the  lignites  to  drive  off  such  moisture. 

Several  of  the  Western  States,  such  as  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Oregon, 
and  Washington,  contain  inexhaustible  supplies  of  lignites,  but  because  of  the  unsat- 
isfactory method  of  burning  this  grade  of  coal  in  the  past,  very  little  use  has  been  made 
of  these  large  deposits. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  lignites  on  exposure  to  air  give  off  a certain  percentage 
of  their  moisture  content,  and  in  doing  so  disintegrate  and  in  time  crumble  into  small 
pieces. 

Some  of  the  western  railroads  are  now  using  these  lignites  in  the  comparatively 
raw  state  by  first  air-drying  it  to  a certain  extent  and  by  having  specially  designed 
fire  boxes  for  their  locomotives.  Two  roads,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & Quincy,  in 
portions  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Oregon  & Washington  Railway,  in  western  Washing- 
ton, are  using  lignite  in  this  form. 
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It  has  been  found  that  by  air-drying  for  a period  of  about  two  weeks  in  a fairly  dry  at- 
mosphere, such  as  exists  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  the  moisture  cc  ntent  has  been  reduced 
from  33  to  13  percent,  a loss  of  20  per  cent.  But  in  so  doing  large  lumps  of  coal  that 
have  been  mined  have  broken  up  into  friable  masses  and  do  not  stand  much  handling. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  in  North  Dakota  (see  Bull.  89,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines),  that  mu„ch  better  results  have  been  obtained  by  running  the  lump  coal  through 
a crusher  and  reducing  it  to  about  inches  in  diameter,  or  so-called  egg  size.  Tests 
have  been  made  with  raw  coal  reduced  in  this  manner,  and  it  has  been  determined 
that  coal  in  this  form  is  over  50  per  cent  as  efficient  as  standard  bituminous  coal,  and 
when  lumps  of  this  size  are  air-dried  tests  have  shown  it  to  be  equivalent  to  65  per 
cent  and  75  per  cent  of  standard  bituminous  coal,  whereas  in  the  lump  form  the  coal 
had  only  40  per  cent  efficiency. 

In  boiler  plants  it  has  been  found  that  using  sawdust  grates  with  \ inch  round 
holes,  and  by  maintaining  the  air  pressure  so  that  the  air  within  the  furnace  was 
about  equivalent  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  outside,  that  best  results  were  obtained 
in  burning  raw  lignites. 

DRYING  LIGNITES  ARTIFICIALLY. 

It  has  been  found  in  drying  lignites  artificially,  whereby  the  moisture  content  is 
reduced  to  a lower  point  than  can  be  done  by  air-drying,  that  it  greatly  increases  their 
efficiency. 

This  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  a rotary  drier,  through  which  the  lignites 
pass,  while  the  drier  is  being  heated  from  a properly  constructed  furnace. 

In  fact  this  drying  can  be  continued  to  the  point  where  some  of  the  lighter  volatile 
gases  are  driven  off  and  thereby  bring  the  lignite  up  to  an  artificial  bituminous  coal. 

Lignite  thus  perpared  is  found  to  be  much  more  staisfactory  for  every  possible  use 
to  which  the  lignite  is  placed,  such  as  steam  generating,  domestic  coal,  and  for  pro- 
ducing lignite  gas  in  a lignite  gas  plant. 

A crusher  for  breaking  the  coal  into  particles  about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  and  a 
rotary  drier  for  driving  off  the  moisture  content  are  comparatively  inexpensive  and 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  coal  to  such  an  extent  that  their  installation  would  be 
steps  in  the  right  direction,  because  they  could  be  used  for  any  subsequent  processes 
that  might  be  installed. 

The  Chairman.  The  area  we  have  been  discussing  covers  that  under 
your  direct  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 


hospital  at  nenana. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  going  to  build  a hospital  at  Nenana? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  have  it  built. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  are  you  asking  this  money? 

Mr.  Riggs.  To  run  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a hospital  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  have  a hospital  of  60  beds. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  cost  you? 

Mr.  Riggs.  I think  about  $50,000.  (Exact  figures  $41,873.92.) 

The  Chairman.  What  demand  is  there  for  a hospital? 

Mr.  Riggs.  There  was  no  hospital  at  Nenana.  We  are  always 
having  accidents  and  sickness  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  People 
come  from  miles  around  for  treatment  and  we  can  not  very  well  turn 
them  away.  We  charge  the  people  who  come  there  for  hospital 
attendance,  and  it  helps  out  very  much  in  the  running  of  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  This  $20,000  is  for  the  purpose  of  running  the 
hospital  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  over  and  above  the  revenues? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  patients  have  you  there? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Last  month  we  had  about  40  in  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  average  daily  attendance? 

Mr.  Riggs.  During  the  year,  978  patients  were  at  the  hospital,  of 
whom  261  received  hospital  treatment,  that  is,  mostly  surgical  treat- 
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ment;  so  dividing  that  by  12  the  average  would  be  23  per  month  for 
last  year.  But  our  hospital  was  not  large  enough,  and  just  last 
yearwe  put  an  addition  on  it. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  percentage  of 
outside  cases? 

Mr.  Riggs.  I should  say  that  50  per  cent  are  outside  patients. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  Where  do  they  come  from — Fairbanks? 

Mr.  Riggs.  They  come  from  all  over  the  Territory.  We  have  a 
remarkable  surgeon  there,  and  people  have  come  from  as  far  away 
as  Seattle  to  be  operated  on. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  a staff  have  you  at  this  hospital? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  have  one  assistant  surgeon,  one  anesthetist,  two 
female  nurses,  two  male  nurses,  a janitor,  a cook,  and  a laundress. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a surgeon? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Yes;  a chief  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  just  one  assistant. 

Mr.  Riggs.  I neglected  to  state  that  we  have  a chief  surgeon. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Dr.  Smith.  We  are  afraid  we  are  going  to  lose  him  to 
the  Army,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  I would  be  willing  to  let  him 
go,  so  that  he  would  go  into  the  Army. 

May  I say  a few  words  generally  before  you  conclude  with  me  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

COAL  SUPPLY  FOR  FAIRBANKS. 

(See  p.  1157.) 

Mr.  Riggs.  I want  to  impress  upon  you,  if  possible,  that  the  build- 
ing of  this  road  from  the  coal  fields  to  Fairbanks  is  an  absolutely  vital 
necessity  to  keep  alive  the  country,  and  those  people  there  are  very 
deserving  of  consideration.  Now  you  have  doubtless  been  told  by 
people  who  have  never  been  to  Fairbanks  and  have  no  interest  there, 
that  it  is  a dying  country.  It  is  not.  But  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb 
right  now  because  they  have  not  got  the  fuel.  I think  what  the  people 
do  in  a country  speaks  for  its  prosperity.  That  Tanana  district  took 
out  over  $3,000,000  in  gold  last  year,  with  the  few  thousand  people 
there — three  or  four  thousand  people — and  they  subscribed  for 
$300,000  of  Liberty  bonds  and  gave  about  $15,000  to  the  Red  Cross. 

Now,  that  speaks  well  for  the  prosperity  of  that  country.  Those 
men  will  develop  the  country  if  we  will  give  them  a little  opportunity, 
and  the  only  way  we  can  give  it  to  them  is  by  giving  them  the  fuel 
which  they  consume.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have  got  to  protect 
the  people  who  have  gone  there  in  good  faith  on  the  statement  of 
the  President,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  and  Secretary  Lane,  and 
the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  that  this  road  would  be  com- 
pleted. They  have  built  a little  town  at  Nenana,  which  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  railroad  and  if  the  railroad  is  not  constructed 
there,  it  would  practically  amount  to  confiscation  of  their  property. 
Then,  too,  we  can  not  afford  to  let  our  roadbed  deteriorate  and  our 
equipment  rust  and  stay  idle.  We  have  got  to  keep  that  up  as  a 
matter  of  economy,  because  if  you  drop  that,  in  a few  years  you 
would  have  to  rebuild  the  whole  thing  again. 

Then,  in  the  matter  of  this  $4,000,000,  we  would  have  had  this 
year  the  road  built  from  Nenana  to  Lignite  Creek  at  the  head  of  the 
coal  fields,  but  we  had  a flood.  The  glacier  River  of  the  Nenana 
changed  its  course  over  half  a mile  and  cut  right  across  our  roadbed, 
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entailing  a loss  to  the  commission  of  about  $150,000.  We  had  to 
put  in  a mile  of  dam  to  divert  that  river  back  to  its  old  course,  and 
that  is  what  stopped  us  from  getting  into  the  Nenana  field  this  year; 
otherwise,  this  winter  we  would  have  had  trains  running  up  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  Lignite  Creek.  We  have  on  hand  supplies  in  the 
Fairbanks  division  of  $1,287,000. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  statement  just  made,  do  I understand 
that  the  building  of  the  road  from  Nenana  to  the  mouth  of  Lignite 
Creek,  which  you  expected  to  do  out  of  the  $4,000,000,  you  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  Oh,  yes;  but  we  would  have  already  had  it  done  if 
it  had  not  been  for  this  loss  of  $150,000  and  the  delay  that  that  high 
water  cost  us.  For  practically  two  months  we  were  not  able  to  do 
anything  beyond  mile  398. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  finish  with  that 
money  notwithstanding  you  had  $150,000  more  of  expense? 

Mr.  Riggs.  We  hope  to. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  indicate  you  had  a pretty  good  margin 
in  your  estimate  of  last  summer  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  I have  not  completed  that  work  yet,  Mr.  Sherley. 

The  Chairman.  I understand  you  have  not;  but  you  still  expect 
to  complete  it  within  the  amount  that  was  allotted  for  it  at  a time 
when  you  did  not  figure  on  an  expense  of  $150,000  due  to  the  river 
changing  its  course. 

Mr.  Riggs.  That  is  a matter  that  the  head  of  a division  can  not 
answer.  As  the  head  of  the  Fairbanks  division,  I can  say  we  can 
finish  that  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  if  the  money  can  be 
diverted  to  us;  and  it  may  be  that  it  is,  but  that  is  a question  I 
am  not  able  to  answer. 

The  Chaiman.  You  do  not  know  how  much  money  was  originally 
intended  for  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
going  to  come  within  or  over  that  amount  ? 

Mr.  Riggs.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I state  here,  in  reference  to  the  question  you 
asked  about  the  money  which  was  expended  because  of  the  flood, 
the  $4,000,000  we  received  in  the  deficiency  was  just  sufficient,  as  we 
estimated  at  that  time,  to  do  the  things  to  wdiich  you  have  referred. 
The  $150,000  which  had  to  be  expended  on  account  of  that  flood,  of 
course,  means  that  we  are  going  to  be  short  that  much  money  in  doing 
those  things. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  you  have  practiced  some  economies,  which 
we  hope  is  true. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 

OPERATION  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  SEWARD  DIVISION. 

(See  p.  1176.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  $1,163,888  for  operation  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Seward  division,  from  mile  1 to  mile  71. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I rather  got  the  impression  that  so  far  as  rehabili- 
tation went,  you  had  already  done  all  you  expected  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Edes.  Not  to  make  a real  good  railroad  out  of  it. 
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We  have  got  a road  we  can  get  over,  but  there  are  a good  many 
places  where  the  track  is  too  low  and  it  would  be  better  to  raise  it, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  some  pretty  sharp  curves  on  the  line 
as  high  as  14°,  and  there  are  some  high  trestles  along  on  one  stretch 
of  7 or  8 miles  that  in  a year  or  two  ought  to  be  fixed  up — spans 
ought  to  go  in  instead  of  trestle  in  some  cases. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  $190,000  estimated  in  the  way  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  and  of  equipment;  $70,000  in  the  way 
of  buildings,  roundhouse,  machine  shop,  water  station,  warehouse, 
side  tracks,  and  track  scales.  What  is  the  need  for  that  work  now? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  road  in  condition  to  operate 
and  to  care  for  equipment  now.  My  idea  is  to  work  along  and  finally 
bring  that  portion  of  the  line  into  a condition  equal  to  the. new  con- 
struction. We  can  get  over  it  without  making  all  those  improve- 
ments contemplated  just  at  present;  but  some  of  the  wooden  struc- 
tures are  deteriorating  and  will,  after  a little,  become  dangerous,  and 
they  ought  to  be  replaced.  Instead  of  rushing  in  and  doing  the 
thing  all  at  once,  we  have  spread  it  over  some  time. 

The  Chairman.  Yesterday  I asked  you  how  much  it  was  going  to 
cost  to  make  this  line  available  as  a good  railroad  for  all  purposes, 
and  you  said  about  $2,000,000, 1 think. 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000  to  rehabilitate  it 
so  it  can  carry  any  kind  of  equipment. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  half  of  that  amount  now  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  going  pretty  fast  on  the  rehabilitation 
of  this  road? 

Mr.  Edes.  Some  people  think  we  have  not  gone  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Of  course,  but  that  is  not  the  question  I asked  you. 

Mr.  Edes.  I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  think  you  could  help  it 
any  by  putting  it  off  two  or  three  years.  The  sooner  you  get  it  in 
shape  the  easier  it  is  to  take  care  of. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  there  not  some  question  as  to  how  much 
you  want  to  spend  on  that  road  anyway?  I have  not  been  very 
much  impressed  by  your  testimony  as  to  the  use  that  is  going  to  be 
made  of  that  road  after  you  get  it  built. 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I think  you  ought  to  have  a good  railroad  over 
there.  The  business  of  the  country  may,  and  very  likely  will,  develop 
enough  to  warrant  a road  that  you  can  run  fast  over.  We  have  an 
interior  country  tributary  to  this  territory  and  I think  the  expend- 
iture of  that  amount  would  be  warranted  to  get  it  in  first-class  shape. 
The  work  we  have  done  in  filling  up  the  trestles,  and  so  forth,  elim- 
inates in  those  cases  an  element  of  danger  of  something  breaking 
down  and  trains  going  through,  and  there  was  more  of  that  work 
than  was  originally  anticipated. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  money  do  you  need  to  take  care  of 
the  first  71  miles  of  that  road  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  without  under- 
taking to  make  any  betterments  other  than  those  that  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  actual  deterioration? 

Mr.  Edes.  Under  this  item  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures, 
there  is  noted  $150,000.  Now,  we  would  need  at  least  that  amount 
to  patch  the  thing  up  to  eliminate  danger  and  should  have  at  least 
$200,000  additional  to  replace  some  old  structures  that  are  rapidly 
deteriorating,  and  $75,000  for  ballasting  and  $75,000  for  materials 
and  supplies. 
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The  Chairman.  I understand  you  do,  and  you  need  $40,000  to 
keep  up  your  present  equipment.  You  are  also  asking  for  additional 
equipment  amounting  to  $67,000.  Is  that  some  more  Panama  stuff 
that  you  want  to  get  up  there? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  have  you  got  along  that  road  now  in  the 
way  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  Anchorage  as  well  as  Seward? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I am  asking  about  Seward  now\ 

Mr.  Edes.  We  have  on  the  Seward  end,  the  Alaska  Northern,  6 
engines — we  inherited  4 of  those  from  the  previous  management, 
and  we  can  get  along  with  them,  but  they  are  in  pretty  poor  shape, 
although  we  use  them — 2 engines  we  got  from  Panama  and  they  are 
in  very  good  condition.  Then  we  have  3 cabooses  and  2 passenger 
coaches,  and  1 car  which  is  used  as  an  office  car.  Then  we  have  25 
flat  cars,  4 box  cars,  and  8 gondolas. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  more  equipment  than  you  have 
traffic  for  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  you  have  to  handle  all  of  our  construction  sup- 
plies and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  is  principally  what  we  use  it 
for  now.  We  could  give  every  two  or  three  men  a flat  car  so  far  as 
hauling  traffic  is  concerned  out  there,  but  we  have  got  to  haul  the 
construction  material  and  all  the  stuff  we  use  on  the  road  with  these 
cars. 

equipment  from  panama. 

[See  pp.  1146, 1163.] 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the  Seward  division,  what 
plan  have  you  touching  the  use  of  Panama  equipment  or  the  procure- 
ment of  other  equipment  for  this  road  ? Of  course,  a lot  of  construc- 
tion equipment  you  do  not  want  after  you  get  through  your  road. 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  using  these  flat  cars  and  engines  that  we  are 
getting  from  Panama  on  construction,  but  almost  all  of  those  cars  are 
perfectly  good  cars  for  handling  the  needs  of  the  road  for  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  and  after  your  road  is  built  you  can  take  those  flat 
cars  from  Panama  and  put  some  sides  on  them,  as  we  do  in  our  shops, 
and  make  good  coal  cars  of  them.  We  fixed  up  some  of  them  after 
they  got  up  to  Anchorage  and  have  used  them  for  coal  cars.  They 
are  the  only  coal  cars  we  have.  It  will  be  perfectly  good  equipment 
to  use  for  some  years  after  the  railroad  is  in  operation.  Of  course,  it 
is  an  advantage  to  have  those  things  as  much  as  possible  while  you 
are  building,  because  it  always  cramps  you  if  you  do  not  have  plenty 
of  equipment  to  move  your  stuff  to  the  front  : but  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  discarding  those  cars  when  we  get  the  road  in  operation. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  going  to  get  any  sort  of  equipment 
except  what  would  be  of  value  as  permanent  rolling  stock  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Except  the  dump  cars  that  we  get.  They  are  mostly 
useful  in  the  construction  period;  but  they  will  be  useful  for  widening 
banks  or  doing  any  work  of  that  sort  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  equipment  have  you  gotten  from 
Panama  and  how  much  do  you  want  to  get? 

Mr.  Edes.  I want  to  get  from  Panama  400  Lidgerwood  flat  cars, 
30  Rogers  ballast  cars,  6 engines,  and  about  30  western  dump  cars. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  equipment  is 
available  down  there  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir  ; they  want  us  to  take  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  ‘‘they  want  you  to  take  it.”  Whom  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  offered  it  to  us.  I do  not  know  that  they  are 
especially  anxious  about  it,  but  they  give  us'the  call  on  it  if  we  want  it. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  Panama  people  told  us  they  had  the  equipment, 
and  gave  us  first  call  on  it,  and  stated  that  if  we  did  not  take  it  that 
it  was  their  purpose  to  dispose  of  it  to  others  if  they  could. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  state  to  you  what  they  could  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No;  they  did  not.  They  merely  furnished  us  with  a 
list  of  the  equipment  they  had  available  and  then  we  selected  from 
that  list  this  equipment  as  the  equipment  we  could  well  use  and  would 
need.  You  understand  that  the  equipment  we  propose  to  transfer 
from  Panama  and  the  equipment  we  have  already  transferred,  we 
use  for  construction  purposes,  and  it  will  also  be  available  for  traffic 
purposes. 

Mr.  Edes.  For  instance,  the  engines  we  get  are  excellent  construc- 
tion engines  and  they  will  answer  all  purposes  for  road  engines  for 
several  years.  You  can  haul  coal  with  them.  They  would  not  be 
ideal  passenger  engines,  but  they  are  perfectly  good  for  any  need  we 
have. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Can  you  use  the  Lidgerwood  cars  for  coal  carrying 
purposes  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  You  can  put  on  some  sides,  Mr.  Mondell,  and 
we  have  in  quite  a number  of  cases  changed  them  and  used  them  for 
coal  cars. 

OPERATION  AND  REHABILITATION  OF  SEWARD  DIVISION. 

[See  p.  1173.] 

The  Chairman.  We  got  diverted  awhile  ago  from  a full  answer  to 
my  question  as  to  how  much  money  in  place  of  this  $1,163,000  you 
would  need  in  order  to  maintain  the  Seward  division  without  losing 
ground.  Now  that  would  mean,  in  certain  instances,  where  struc- 
tures had  gotten  in  such  a condition  they  needed  replacement,  some- 
thing that  would  perhaps  be  a little  more  than  maintenance;  it 
might  be  a betterment. 

Mr.  Mondell.  My  recollection  is,  Mr.  Edes,  you  stated  your  recon- 
struction of  the  Alaskan  Northern  had  proceeded  up  to  mile  45  to  a 
point  where  the  line  was  capable  of  handling  heavy  traffic. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  but  in  that  40  miles  there  are  places  where  there 
are  some  sharp  curvatures,  which,  I think,  should  be  eliminated;  but 
at  the  same  time  you  can  run  around  them.  There  is  no  special 
reason  why  you  can  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  just  a question  of  the  tonnage  you  could  carry 
with  a given  motive  power  and  the  time  you  could  make. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Now,  from  mile  45  to  mile  71  a considerable  amount 
of  reconstruction  is  necessary  in  order  to  put  the  road  in  condition 
for  carrying  coal;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  for  carrying  coal  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Well,  carrying  coal  in  a commercial  way. 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  state  yesterday  you  are  in  a situation 
now  where  as  soon  as  you  got  that  little  gap  filled  up  you  could  carry 
coal  or  anything  else  you  wanted  to  by  using  some  care  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I said  we  could  carry  coal  in  limited  quantities.  We 
can  carry  the  coal  which  the  Navy  will  want  at  present  down  at 
Seward. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  about  all  you  will  want  it  for? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  the  principal  thing.  The  principal  coal  we  will 
haul  over  there  is  coal  for  the  Navy,  if  they  want  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Could  you  not  sell  some  coal  to  the  other  folks  if 
you  had  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  could  sell  some  little  coal  over  at  Seward,  but  it 
would  not  be  a large  amount. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  page  476  you  have  a number  of  items  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  page.  The  first  one  I will  refer  to  is  an  item  for 
culverts  and  minor  structures,  $25,000.  Those  culverts  and  minor 
structures  are  mostly  on  the  upper  section,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Renewing  trestles,  $25,000.  Are  they  necessary  to 
put  your  road  in  condition  to  handle  the  traffic  you  expect  to  have  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  What  we  hope  to  have  in  a few  years. 

Mi\  Mondell.  Well,  what  you  expect  to  have  as  soon  as  you  get 
your  road  through  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a difference  there,  is  there  not,  between 
what  you  answered  and  what  Mr.  Mondell  asked  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  about  what  you  wanted  permanently, 
and  Mi'.  Mondell  is  talking  about  the  situation  that  you  need  to  have 
when  you  have  filled  up  that  little  gap — the  immediate  situation. 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  have  those  to  get  over 
the  road. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  estimate  for  operation  and  rehabilitation, 
Seward  division,  mile  1 to  mile  71,  amounts  to  $1,163,888.  What 
part  of  that  sum,  in  your  opinion,  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  put  that  Seward  division  in  a condition  to  carry  in  a reason- 
ably satisfactory  way  the  tonnage  that  you  have  reason  to  hope  for 
or  expect,  including  coal  tonnage — all  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I assume,  for  instance,  that  you  mean  that  where  it  is 
manifestly  the  best  practice  to  insert  some  spans  in  the  place  of 
trestles,  that  we  do  it.  Of  course,  you  can  put  in  a trestle  and  carry 
the  road  for  two  or  three  years  and  do  it  a good  deal  cheaper  than 
you  could  by  putting  in  some  spans. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  if  I had  a trestle  so  rotten  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  go  down  with  any  sort  of  coal  train  I would  expect  to  carry 
over  it,  of  course  I would  want  to  renew  it. 

Mr.  Edes.  It  is  not  entirely  that,  because  it  sometimes  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  bridge  over  one  of  those  glacial  streams;  it 
might  go  out,  or  it  might  not.  I would  rather  not  take  chances  on 
it,  but  at  the  same  time  we  could  do  it.  I think  it  would  be  a good 
investment  to  put  the  whole  amount  in  there — that  is,  looking  a few 
years  ahead.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  the  sooner  you  get  things  on 
a permanent  basis  the  sooner  will  your  maintenance  charges  run 
down. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Let  me  put  it  another  way : Do  you  think  that  this 
amount  of  improvement  must  be  made  and  this  amount  of  expend- 
iture made  before  the  road  from  Seward  to  Anchorage  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  handle  any  considerable  amount  of  traffic,  particularly 
the  coal  traffic  you  will  have  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Edes,  your  line  has  been  projected  and  com- 
pleted into  the  Matanuska  coal  field  to  the  upper  end  of  the  field  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  the  upper  end  of  the  field,  as  far  as  any  develop- 
ment is  concerned.  There  are  supposed  to  be  coal  prospects  farther 
up,  but  we  have  not  contemplated  anything  beyond  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  far  enough  to  fully  develop  the  field  as  it  will 
be  necessary  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  considerable  coal 
development  at  Chickaloon,  at  Eska,  and  on  Moose  Creek  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  have  been  the  principal  points,  have  they? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL  IN  MATANUSKA  FIELD. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  are  the  important  facts  with  regard  to  pro- 
duction and  consumption  of  coal  in  the  Matanuska  field  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  manager  of  the 
land  and  industrial  department  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion for  the  period  from  October  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  1917,  as 
follows : 


PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COAL. 


Production. — The  total  production  of  coal  tributary  to  the  railroad  in  the  Matanuska 
and  Nenena  coal  fields  and  the  Susitna  Valley  since  the  advent  of  the  railroad  is  as 
follows : 

Oliver  La  Duke  (contract  of  Feb.  14,  1916,  coal  was  secured  from  old  work- 
ings started  by  original  coal  claimants  about  4 miles  from  mouth  of  Short  tons. 


Moose  Creek) 999.04 

Oliver  La  Duke  and  associates  (units  2 and  3) 112.  25 

Doherty  Coal  Co 25,  760. 00 

Eska  Creek  mine  (unit  No.  7) 24,  765.  22 

Chickaloon  mine  (unit  No.  12) 911. 00 

L.  S.  McLennon,  free-use  permit 18.  76 

Peter  F.  Rinehart,  free-use  permit  (estimated) 50.00 

George  Athanasopulos  (estimated) 100.00 

Eser  Wikholm,  free-use  permit  (estimated) 100.00 

Susitna  River  (A.  E.  C.  mining  operations) 79.00 

Nenana  Coal  Field  (A.  E.  C.) 200.00 


Total 53,095.27 

Consumption. — The  production  of  coal  as  above  given  is  accounted  for  as  follows: 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission : Short  tons. 

Consumed 38,793.04 

In  storage  (approximately) 10,  723.  47 

Willow  Creek  mines,  the  towns  of  Matanuska  and  Anchorage,  and  vicinity, 

(estimated  consumption) 3,  578.  76 


Total 


53,  095.  27 
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Mr.  Mondell.  How  much  of  this  coal,  amounting  in  the  total  to 
something  over  53,000  tons,  was  mined  by  lessees? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  about  30,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  think  about  30,000  tons  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  report  to  which  you  have  referred  covers  pro- 
duction and  consumption  not  merely  for  the  year  but  the  total  pro- 
duction since  the  advent  of  the  railroad  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  in  this  report  that  something  over  25,000 
tons  are  given  as  the  production  of  the  Doherty  Coal  Co.  ? 

Mi*.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi*.  Mondell.  Are  they  lessees  ? 

Mi’.  Edes.  Doherty  was  outside  the  leasing  units  in  the  Matanuska 
field.  Thej’  mined  under  one  of  these  free  use  permits. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Where  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  It  was  down  on  Moose  Creek. 

Mr.  Mondell.  He  was  not  a lessee,  then? 

Mr.  Edes.  He  was  not  under  the  leasing  plan  but  under  some  form 
of  permit  which  was  given  to  people  outside  the  regular  leasing  units, 
and  Doherty  had  one  of  those  mining  permits  to  dig  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  the  mine  from  which  these  25,000  tons  were 
obtained  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No:  they  stopped  mining.  It  was  not  a very  good 
quality  of  coal. 

Mr.  Mondell.  When  was  that  taken  out,  principally? 

Mi'.  Edes.  That  was  taken  out  principally  a year  ago  this  winter 
and  the  fall  before.  I think  the  first  coal  was  brought  down  about 
June,  1916,  and  they  stopped  mining  there  some  three  or  four  months 
ago. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I notice  in  the  report  before  us  that  there  have 
been  approximately  24,000  tons  mined  at  the  Esko  Creek  mine  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  the  one  we  are  operating  now. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Was  that  originally  a lease? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  how  much  of  that  24,000  tons  did  the  lessee 
get  out? 

Mr.  Edes.  I think  about  6,000  tons. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  are  the  only  two  large  items  in  this  report 
and  together  they  constitute  50,000  of  the  53,000  tons.  Doherty 
was  not  a lessee  but  was  operating  under  a permit,  and  of  the  24,000 
tons  mined  at  the  Esko  Creek  mine,  all  but  6,000  were  mined  by  the 
railroad  company,  so  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  have  only  6,000 
tons  in  those  two  items  mined  by  lessees. 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  yes,  that  is  right;  under  the  leasing  act  you  have 
only  had  about  6,000  tons  ; that  is  about  the  correct  amount  . 

Mr.  Mondell.  There  are  some  other  small  mines  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Oliver  LaDuke  and  associates,  units  2 and  3,  were 
they  lessees  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Are  they  still  operating  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  are  working  up  there  and  bringing  some  coal  down 
on  sleds.  A man  named  Baxter  is  operating  this  mine. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  They  have  mined  up  to  this  time  about  1,000  tons? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  about  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  under  lease,  you  understand  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes;  that  is  under  lease;  that  is,  units  2 and  3. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then  the  Chickaloon  mine,  unit  No.  12? 

Mr.  Edes.  That  is  the  one  we  are  working  on. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Approximately  1,000  tons  have  been  mined  there. 
Was  that  all  produced  by  the  railroad  company? 

Mil  Edes.  Yes.  Nobody  else  has  been  in  there  at  all.  That  was 
opened  for  lease  and  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Those  are  the  only  items  of  coal  production  above 
200  tons  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  So  that  the  amount  of  coal  produced  under  lease 
up  to  this  time  can  not  have  been  over  6,000  or  7,000  tons? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  the  party  who  produced  the  greater  portion  of 
that  at  the  Eska  Creek  mine  threw  up  his  lease  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes.  Those  fellows  did  not  have 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  Are  there  any  lessees  now  operating 
in  the  Matanuska  field  in  any  considerable  way? 

Mr.  Edes.  These  men  are  prospecting. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Units  10  and  11;  they  are  prospecting,  but  they  have 
not  gotten  out  any  coal  to  market  at  all. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  they  have  not  made  a lease  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  working  on  a lease. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  have  not  gotten  out  any  coal  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  They  have  not  gotten  out  any  to  market  as  yet. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Have  you  run  a spur  to  where  they  expect  to 
produce  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  I do  not  know  just  where  they  are  prospecting. 
Our  spur  runs  up  here  into  unit  12  [indicating  on  map],  and  I do  not 
think  they  have  decided  where  they  want  to  bring  the  coal,  whether 
to  bring  it  down  to  the  flat,  or  not. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  else,  if  anyone,  is  operating,  or  attempting  to 
operate  in  the  Matanuska  field  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Nobody  else  of  any  consequence. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  LaDuke  people  have  a lease  on  units  2 and  3, 
have  they  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  On  Moose  Creek  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  inferior  coal  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  the  LaDake  coal  is  very  promising  coal.  We  have 
made  a survey  up  there  for  the  spur,  but  we  told  them  it  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  coal  they  found  they  had  there.  It  is 
good  looking  coal;  in  fact,  I think  it  is  better 

Mr.  Mondell  (interposing).  What  is  the  seeming  difficulty — 
thin  veins  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  the  veins  are  pretty  good.  They  have  gone  into 
the  side  of  a hill  and  they  are  working  in  that  direction  [indicating 
on  map].  Now,  they  have  run  back  so  that  they  have  gotten  to 
the  creek  at  this  end,  and  I think  they  found  some  burnt  out  country 
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in  there,  so  it  stopped  them  at  this  end  [indicating].  Now,  they  are 
working  ahead  and  they  will  probably  run  into  the  creek  at  that 
end.  They  propose  to  do  some  sinking  on  the  vein  and  see  what 
they  have,  down  in  there,  and  get  out,  if  they  can,  some  of  the  coal. 
We  told  them  we  could  not  build  spurs  until  we  were  satisfied  they 
had  output  enough  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  many  miles  of  construction  would  that 
require  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  A little  less  than  4 miles. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Will  it  be  expensive  construction  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  probably  it  will  cost  $175,000  for  a standard  gauge 
road,  which  will  be  pretty  expensive. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  Their  operations  so  far  have  been  on  a small  scale  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  hauling  the  coal  down  this 
winter  on  sleds. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  about  leasing  unit  No.  20,  Thomas  W.  Mc- 
Caulay  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  have  an  application  from  this  man  for  a lease  on 
that  unit. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  it  has  not  been  granted  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  No;  but  action  will  be  had  on  it  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  So  nothing  is  doing  there  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Not  at  this  particular  time,  no,  sir;  but  will  be 
shortly. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  So,  as  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  at  this  time  any 
existing  lease  in  the  Matanuska  field  on  which  any  considerable 
amount  of  work  is  being  done  or  any  considerable  amount  of  develop- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No;  these  fellows  are  doing  pretty  well  up  in  10  and  11; 
they  are  prospecting  pretty  well,  but  they  have  not  gotten  out  any 
marketable  coal  as  yet.  There  is  a man  by  the  name  of  Netland 
and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Gompertz  who  have  gone  in  on 
certain  of  these  units.  They  are  practical  coal  men  and  they  have 
some  strong  backing  behind  them. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  But  they  have  produced  no  coal  up  to  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  No. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  lessees  on  2 and  3 and  10  and  11  have  been 
prospecting  and  working  on  their  units  this  past  winter.  They 
advise  us  that  they  are  satisfied  and  very  much  pleased  with  what 
they  appear  to  have  there,  and  that  it  is  their  expectation,  just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  permits,  to  go  actively  into  the  mining  of  coal 
and  that  they  expect  to  have  a real  output  the  latter  part  of  this 
summer.  In  other  words,  they  have  been  looking  into  this  situa- 
tion this  past  winter  and  they  are  very  much  encouraged  with  what 
they  have  and  expect  to  ship  coal  out  of  there  the  latter  part  of  this 
season. 

Mr.  Moxdell.  How  did  the  people  who  had  the  Eska  Creek 
Mine  Unit  come  to  give  up  ? They  seem  to  be  the  only  people  who 
have  produced  any  considerable  quantity  of  coal,  having  produced 
about  6,000  tons.  How  did  they  come  to  throw  up  their  lease? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  those  people  were  not  men  with  very  much  finan- 
cial backing.  They  agreed  or  stated  they  could  furnish  us  with  coal 
for  our  own  use  at  the  rate  of  about  200  tons  a day,  but  they  did  not 
do  it.  In  fact,  they  did  not  furnish  more  than  40  or  50  tons  a day. 
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So  we  found  there  was  a pretty  good  chance  of  running  out  of  coal 
unless  we  took  hold  of  the  matter  ourselves  and  mined  the  coal. 
They  did  not  have  enough  financial  backing  to  go  ahead  with  it  so  we 
took  it  over  and  have  been  getting  it  out  fast.  We  got  out  about 
100  tons  a day. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
coal  leasing  in  the  Matanuska  field  ? What  have  the  lessees  or  those 
who  have  gone  in  there  with  a view  to  leasing  found  to  be  the  diffi- 
culties ? 

Mr.  Edes.  You  mean  the  difficulties  in  the  form  of  the  lease? 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  inquiring  where  the  difficulties  are.  From  the 
fact  there  is  a market  for  coal  there  to  the  extent  of  at  least  100  tons 
a day,  being  your  consumption,  and  that  the  coal  is  there  to  be  leased, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  way  or  the  leases  would  be  made  and 
retained  in  the  coal  worked. 

Mr.  Edes.  Of  course,  outside  of  those  men 

Mr.  Mondell.  Please  name  them. 

Mr.  Edes.  The  Eska  Creek  Co.,  they  were  in  there  about  a year 
ago  and  they  did  not  have  money  enough  to  do  any  extensive  work. 

into  various  faults  up  there  and,  of  course,  it  was  not  very 


Mr.  Mondell.  Why  is  it  that  people  who  have  means — and  there 
are  such  people  in  the  coal  business — have  not  been  inclined  to  go 
into  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Well,  I do  not  know  that  I can  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  do  they  say  about  it?  Is  the  difficulty  in 
the  coal  or  the  form  of  the  lease? 

Mr.  Edes.  I have  never  talked  with  any  of  the  big  operators.  I 
have  heard  some  people  say  that  the  form  of  the  lease  was  at  fault, 
but  these  men  working  in  here  at  10  and  11  say  they  have  not  any 
fault  to  find  with  the  form  of  the  lease;  that  it  is  perfectly  satisfactory 
to  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  have  not  got  out  any  coal. 

Mr.  Edes.  But  they  have  not  been  there  long  enough  to  get  out 
very  much.  The  railroad  got  up  there  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
and  previous  to  that  it  was  an  awful  hard  thing  to  get  up  there. 
It  was  a new  country  and  it  was  a hard  job  to  get  any  kind  of  machin- 
ery or  anything  else  up  there.  They  simply  came  there  and  the 
country  looked  good  to  them  and  they  got  the  lease,  and  as  soon  as 
the  railroad  got  in  they  brought  in  some  little  working  machinery 
and  have  been  prospecting  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  do  a good 
deal  next  summer. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Practically  all  the  coal  you  are  using  now  you  are 
mining  yourselves  ? 

Mr.  Edes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  that  is  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Edes.  We  are  mining  from  60  to  100  tons  a day. 

Mr.  Meyer.  May  I make  a short  statement  about  this  coal  situa- 
tion ? The  mining  of  coal  in  this  field  has  to  an  extent  been  delayed 
until  the  railroad  got  into  the  field.  It  is  the  expectation  that  this 
summer  when  the  road  is  completed  from  the  Matanuska  branch  to 
Seward  there  will  be  considerably  more  interest  displayed  in  mining 
coal  in  that  field.  We  have  also  had  some  criticism  that  the  form  of 
lease  was  a bit  too  rigid.  That  lease,  by  the  way,  was  drafted  by  a 
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committee  in  the  department  from  the  Land  Office,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  and  the  Geological  Survey,  and  before  being  finally  approved 
was  submitted  to  coal  operators  all  over  the  country  and  indorsed 
by  them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course  none  of  those  gentlemen  was  going  to 
operate  under  this  lease  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Well,  we  had  no  reason  to  feel  that  they  would  not, 
inasmuch  as  they  helped  draft  the  lease.  We  put  it  up  to  them  and 
asked  for  their  views,  and  it  was  considered  very  carefully  before  it 
was  finally  promulgated.  The  lessees  on  10  and  11  and  the  lessees 
on  2 and  3 have  advised  us  that  they  know  of  no  reason  why  coal  can 
not  be  mined  under  that  lease;  that  they  have  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  have  not  mined  any  coal. 

Mr.  Meyer.  They  have  not  mined  any  large  tonnage  yet  because 
they  did  not  get  into  the  field  actively  until  this  past  winter  ; and  as 
I stated  a moment  ago,  they  have  told  us  they  expect  to  mine  coal 
and  have  a real  tonnage  out  of  their  leases  the  latter  part  of  this 
season. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  know  why  the  Eska  Creek  threw  up  their 
lease  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  Eska  Creek  lease  was  given  to  a man  named 
Martin.  He  did  not  have  much  financial  backing  as  it  developed. 
He  had  expended  some  $25,000,  I believe,  altogether,  in  opening 
that  mine.  After  he  had  been  operating  there  for  several  months  he 
ran  into  a fault.  The  engineering  commission  had  made  a contract 
with  him  for  coal  from  that  mine.  We  were  relying  upon  him  to  fur- 
nish the  coal.  His  output  got  down  to  something  like  30  tons  a day. 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  run  into  this  fault,  and  as  his  capital  was  limited, 
he  was  desirous  of  giving  his  lease  up.  He  could  not  live  up  to  his 
contract  to  furnish  coal.  Our  need  for  coal  was  urgent  and  so  we 
took  the  mine  over  and  very  shortly  found  the  fault  and  brought  it 
back  again  to  100  tons  a day.  That  tonnage  is  being  increased  bit 
by  bit  each  day  as  we  operate  that  mine,  demonstrating  that  it  can 
be  mined  beyond  question. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Of  course,  you  had  the  whole  Treasury  back  of  you, 
or  at  least  the  Alaskan  Railroad  Commission  had  it,  in  getting  past 
that  fault. 

Mr.  Meyer.  The  expense  in  finding  the  vein  was  not  large.  Our 
mining  engineer  was  there  on  the  job.  We  have  been  mining  coal 
there  for  something  like  $6  a ton  to  us,  whereas  in  the  past  we  have 
been  paying  anywhere  from  $12  to  $14  for  coal  laid  up  there  for  our 
use. 

Mr.  Mondell.  What  did  you  pay  Mr.  Martin  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Five  dollars  a ton  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  and  $6 
on  the  rails. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Then,  as  a matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  pay  $12  or 
$14  a ton;  you  paid  from  $5  to  $6  a ton? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Five  and  six  dollars  for  the  coal  we  got  from  him,  and 
he  only  operated  for  a couple  of  months.  We  paid  $12  and  $14 
when  we  had  it  shipped  from  the  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I realize  that,  but  your  statement  conveyed  the 
impression  that  you  were  paying  some  one  in  this  field  that  amount 
of  money  for  coal. 
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Mr.  Meyer.  No;  that  was  coal  we  had  been  shipping  from  the 
States  that  we  paid  $12  and  $14  a ton  for. 

Mr.  Mondell.  And  it  cost  you  about  $6  a ton  without  overhead 
to  mine  your  coal? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Compared  to  $12  or  $14  a ton  for  coal  shipped  from 
the  States. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I am  not  comparing  it  with  coal  shipped  from  the 
States.  I am  comparing  it  with  what  you  paid  your  lessees. 

Mr.  Edes.  Mr.  Martin  is  a gold  miner  up  there  and  he  was  not 
very  anxious  to  be  in  the  coal  business,  and  I think  was  very  glad 
to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Your  coal,  according  to  a cost  statement  for  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  which  I have,  cost  you  $6.33;  that  was  at  the  pit  mouth, 
I see. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mondell.  With  an  overhead  or  capital  account  of  $1.14. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes;  when  we  had  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
mining  coal  only  for  three  or  four  months.  It  is  our  expectation  and 
the  expectation  of  the  mining  engineer  who  is  in  charge  of  that  work 
that  he  will  reduce  those  costs  as  we  go  on  and  as  our  output  develops. 
That  statement  was  sent  to  me  by  letter  from  the  manager  of  our 
land  and  industrial  department,  reading  as  follows: 

I attach  herewith,  for  your  information,  copy  of  cost  statement  submitted  by  Mr. 
Sumner  S.  Smith  (mining  engineer),  covering  the  operations  of  the  Eska  Creek  coal 
mine  during  the  month  of  November,  1917. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cost  per  ton  is  high,  but  I understand  from  Mr.  Smith 
that  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  considerable  coal  is  being  blocked  out  in  the  beds  on 
the  west  side  of  the  creek,  and  that  this  coal  can  be  mined  at  small  cost  when  it  is 
desired  to  make  a larger  production.  The  cleaning  plant  will  soon  be  ready  for 
operation,  and  when  activities  start  in  the  spring  and  more  coal  is  needed  by  the 
commission  we  will  at  that  time  be  in  position  to  clean  coal  and  make  a considerable 
larger  production  at  less  cost. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I realize  that  necessarily  there  is  a very  consider- 
able amount  of  development  cost  involved. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Development  and  pioneering  charges  involved  in  the 
early  work.  We  do  not  for  a moment  believe  that  is  going  to  repre- 
sent the  cost  to  us  hereafter  to  mine  coal  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  up  to  this  time  the 
Matanuska  field,  with  the  contract  that  you  offer,  has  not  induced 
anyone  with  sufficient  capital  to  carry  on  development  on  a consider- 
able scale  or  to  embark  in  a coal  enterprise  there  on  a considerable 
scale. 

Mr.  Meyer.  Up  to  this  particular  time,  no,  sir;  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  whom  I have  referred  who  are  now  in  the  field,  but  we 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  form  of  lease.  The  field  has  really 
only  been  opened  since  the  road  got  in  there. 

Mr.  Edes.  The  people  at  10  and  11  have  plenty  of  capital  back  of 
them. 

Mr.  Mondell.  But  they  still  have  to  prove  what  they  will  do  ? 

Air.  Edes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Mr.  Martin,  who  had  the  lease  on  No.  7,  and  who 
was  the  only  lessee  who  produced  any  considerable  quantity  of  coal, 
he  having  produced  6,000  tons,  must  have  suffered  a considerable 
loss  in  giving  up  his  contract,  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  I understand  that  he  did  not  feel  he  had. 
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Mr.  Mondell.  Did  you  not  say'  he  had  invested  $25,000  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  We  appraised  his  improvements  and  paid  him  some- 
thing over  $15,000  for  them.  He  had  been  paid  back  also  to  some 
extent  by  the  money  we  had  paid  him  for  coal.  Whether  he  ac- 
tually lost  money  or  not,  I can  not  say,  but  I know  he  was  very 
agreeable  indeed"  to  the  commission  taking  the  mine  over,  and  in 
fact  made  the  proposition  to  us.  May  I also  say  that  Mr.  Netlands, 
to  whom  was  awarded  a lease  on  10  and  11,  since  has  assigned  his 
rights  to  a company  backed  by  California  capital  and  known  now  as 
the  Chicaloon  Coal  Co.,  and  that  the  people  who  have  aken  over*  10 
and  11  did  not  do  so  until  they  had  had  their  representatives  up  there 
who  went  over  the  field  with  Mr.  Netlands,  and  they  have  assured 
us  that  they  feel  very  confident  that  they  can  make  a real  mine  there 
on  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Will  you  put  in  here  an  analysis  about  the  Mata- 
nuska  coal  ? 

Mr.  Meyer.  Yes. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Meyer, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Mines, 
Washington , March  14,  1918. 


Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Dear  Mr.  Meyer:  In  response  to  youi  request,  the  following  are  typical  analyses 
of  coal  from  the  Matanuska  Coal  Field,  Alaska: 


Anthra- 

cite. 

Bituminous. 

From 

Chickaloon 
Creek, 
Chickaloon 
River,  and 
Coal  Creek. 

From 

Mata- 

nuska 

River. 

Moisture  (as  received) per  cent . . 

Volatile  matter  (as  received) do 

Fixed  carbon  (as  received) do 

Ash  (as  received) do 

Sulphur  (as  received) do 

British  thermal  units  (as  received) 

4.3 

6.7 

72.6 

16.4 

.33 

11,560 

12,080 

2.0 
20.0 
66.2 
11.8 
.58 
13, 350 
13,620 

1.6 
24.6 
64.4 
9.4 
.50 
13,560 
13, 780 

British  thermal  units  (dry  coal) 

Very  truly,  yours, 


Van.  H.  Manning,  Director. 


Tuesday,  April  23,  1918. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  W.  B.  ACKEE,  ASSISTANT  ATTOENEY, 
INTEEIOE  DEPAETMENT. 


INSANE  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  care  and  custody  of  persons  legally  ad- 
judged insane  in  Alaska,  including  transportation  and  other  expenses, 
you  are  asking  $106,000.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose 
is  $70,000  and  you  had  a deficiency  appropriation  of  $29,000. 
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Mr.  Acker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  that  can  be  cut  down  to  the 
appropriation  for  the  present  year,  or  $99,000.  This  estimate,  we 
have  found  since,  is  entirely  too  large. 

The  Chairman.  Which  estimate  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  estimate  for  1919. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  spend  as  much  as  $99,000  this  year? 

Mr.  Acker.  It  looks  very  much  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  already  spent? 

Mr.  Acker.  There  has  been  spent  up  to  the  present  time,  or  to 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  $68,240.51. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  date? 

Mr.  Acker.  Up  to  March  31;  and  there  is  yet  one  quarter  to  go — 
that  is,  April,  May'  and  June  are  to  come  in  yet. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  people  have  you  and  what  is  the  cost 
of  running  this? 

Mr.  Acker.  There  are  214  people  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
costs  $420  per  capita  per  annum. 

Mr.  Byrnes.  For  how  many  people? 

Mr.  Acker.  Two  hundred  and  fourteen.  The  average  number 
during  the  year  was  218.  I have  here  a comparative  statement 
showing  the  expenditures  and  the  number  of  people  provided  for 
each  year  from  1915  up  to  and  including  the  present  time.  I would 
like  to  put  that  in  the  record,  if  you  have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Care  and  custody  of  insane , Alaska. 


Fiscal  year— 

First  9 
months  of 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

fiscal  year 
1917-18. 

Number  of  patients  at  commencement  of  year 

181 

180 

189 

211 

Number  of  patients  at  close  of  year  (except  last  column). 

180 

189 

211 

214 

Expenditures: 

Maintenance  of  patients 

$59, 428. 85 

$62, 542.  24 

$68, 934. 52 

$67, 619.  46 

Funerals,  transportation  and  expense  discharged 
persons  to  destination,  telegraphing,  and  small 

miscellaneous  items 

889. 66 

751.  06 

944.  53 

721.05 

Total 

60,318.51 

63, 293. 30 

69, 879.  05 

68, 340. 51 

Note. — The  first  three  columns,  expenditures,  are  at  the  rate  of  $330  per  capita  per  annum;  while  the 
last  column  (being  up  to  and  including  Mar.  31, 1918,  of  the  fiscal  year  1917-18)  is  at  the  rate  of  $420  per  capita 
per  annum. 


Mr.  Acker.  I have  also  a statement  showing  the  population  by 
months  during  the  present  year. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Alaskan  insane  patients  under  treatment  by  the  Sanitarium  Co.  for  the  9-month  period 
from  July  1,  1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918. 


Number  of  patients  under  treatment  June  30,  1917 211 

Received  during  July 12 

Discharged  4,  died  2 G 

Net  increase 6 


217 
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Discharged  during  August 1 

Net  decrease 1 


216 

Received  during  September 6 

Discharged  2,  died  2 4 

Net  increase 2 


218 

Received  during  October 6 

Died  2,  eloped  o 7 

Net  decrease 1 


217 

Received  during  November 3 

Discharged  3",  died  4 7 

Net  decrease 4 


213 

Received  during  December 5 

Discharged  2.  died  1 3 

Net  increase 2 


215 

Received  during  January 3 

Discharged 4 

Net  decrease 1 


214 

Received  during  February 6 

Died * 2 

Net  increase 4 


218 

Received  during  March 1 

Discharged 5 

Net  decrease 4 


214 

SUMMARY. 

Number  of  patients  under  treatment  June  30,  1917 211 

Received  during  the  9-month  period  July  1, 1917,  to  Mar.  31,  1918 42 

Discharged  during  the  same  period 21 

Died  during  the  same  period 13 

Eloped  during  the  same  period 5 

39 

Net  increase .• 3 


Population  on  Mar.  31,  1918 214 


1188 
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Expense  of  maintenance  of  patients  (at  $420  per  annum  per  patient),  including  transpor- 
tation and  other  miscellaneous  expenses , during  the  period  July  1, 1917,  to  and  including 
Apr.  15,  1918,  “ Care  and  custody  of  insane,  Alaska 


Under  treatment. 

Month. 

Expense. 

Date. 

Patients. 

1917. 

$7, 344. 34 

1917. 
July  31 
Aug  31 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  31 

216 

August 

7, 552. 10 

217 

September 

7, 619. 48 
7, 537.  42 
7, 540. 17 
7,  499.  03 

7, 496.  77 
7, 467. 50 
7, 562.  65 

222 

October 

221 

November 

Nov.  30 

220 

December 

Dec.  31 

218 

1918. 

January 

1918. 
Jan.  31 

• 218 

Februarv 

Feb.  28 

215 

March 

Mar.  31 

214 

67, 619. 46 
2,3  294.  75 

i 218 

Transportation  expenses  paid 

Cash  advanced  discharged  patients  for  miscellaneous  personal  expenses. 
Funeral  expenses 

2 101. 30 
2 325. 00 

Apr.  15,  1918,  approximaie  unexpended  appropriation  balance 

68, 340. 51 
30, 659.  49 

Total  appropriation 

99, 000. 00 

1 Average  number  of  patients  per  month  under  treatment  during  period  July  1, 1917,  to  Apr.  15,  1918. 

2 See  Memorandum  following. 

3 Apr.  15,  1918,  there  were  17  outstanding  unpaid  transportation  bills. 

Memorandum  as' to  transportation,  funeral,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  account 
of  Alaskan  insane,  July  1,  1917,  to  Apr.  15,  1918,  paid  to  Apr.  15,  1918. 


Transpor- 

tation 

expense. 

Funeral 

expense. 

Advanced 
patients 
for  mis- 
cellaneous 
personal 
expenses. 

1917. 

July 

$85. 35 
122. 00 
53. 10 
12. 00 
5. 60 

$25. 00 

25. 00 

50.00 

50.00 
100. 00 

25.00 

$41.30 
10. 00 
5.00 

August 

September 

October 

November 

10.00 

5.00 

15.00 

December 

1918. 

January 

February 

50. 00 

March 

16.  70 

15.00 

Total 

294. 75 

325. 00 

101. 30 

Expense  of  maintenance  of  patients  (at  $ 330  per  annum  per  patient),  including  trans- 
portation and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  1917 , “Care  and  custody 
of  insane,  Alaska 


Month. 

Expense. 

Under  treatment. 

Date. 

Patients. 

1916. 

July 

$5,301.56 
5,562.70 
5, 597. 35 

1916. 
July  31 
Aug.  31 
Sept.  30 
Oct.  31 

190 

August 

201 

September 

204 

October 

5,817.80 

5,913.24 

5,950.66 

210 

November 

Nov.  30 

213 

December 

Dec.  31 

211 
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Expense  of  maintenance  of  patients  (at  $ 330  per  annum  per  patient ),  including  trans- 
portation and  other  miscellaneous  expenses,  for  the  fiscal  year  1917,  “ Care  and  custody 
of  insane,  Alaska ” — Continued. 


Under  treatment. 


January. . . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Expense  of  transportation,  etc.. 


Balance  in  appropriation. 


Hi  Ubtf . 

Date 

Patients. 

191' 

$5,933.46 

Jan. 

31 

212 

5, 7SS.  22 

Feb. 

28 

208 

5,874.53 

Mar. 

31 

206 

5, 730.  S3 

Apr. 

30 

206 

5;  703. 46 

May 

31 

205 

5, 760.  71 

June 

30 

211 

68,934.52 

1206 

944.53 

69, 879.05 

120.95 

70,000.00 

Appropriated 70, 000. 00 

1 Average  number  of  patients  under  treatment  each  month  for  the  12  months  preceding  June  30,  1917. 


The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  continue  the  language  that  we  put 
in  this  deficiency  act? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  necessary  hi  order  to  secure 
payment  under  this  contract  to  this  institution.  That  is  based  on 
the  opinion  of  the  Comptroller,  which  is  contained  in  this  statement 
submitted  to  the  committee  last  fall. 

The  Chairman.  What  sort  of  contract  is  it,  or  for  what  time  does  it 
run  ? * 

Mr.  Acker.  It  is  a five-year  contract,  and  expires  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  a five-year  contract  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  This  contract  was  made  in  1915,  and  expires  in  1920. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  pay  them  under  the  contract 
originally  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Under  the  original  contract  we  paid  $27.50  per  capita 
per  month,  or  $330  a year. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  fix  that  flat 
rate  of  $420  per  capita  ? 

Mr.  Acker.-  That  is  the  amount  determined  to  be  reasonable  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  should  read  “not  more  than  that  amount.” 

Mr.  Acker.  That  would  be  all  right. 


PROTECTION  OF  GAME  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  protection  of  game  in  Alaska  you  are  ask- 
ing 827,500.  The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $20,000. 
Did  you  have  a deficiency  here  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  want  $7,500  more  money  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  governor  asked  for  $15,000  additional  to  the  amount 
he  had  in  order  to  provide  for  additional  game  wardens,  on  account  of 
the  increased  number  of  people  in  the  Territory  and  the  increased 
depredations  on  game. 
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The  Chairman.  How  many  additional  people  are  in  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  estimated  population  is  about  50,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  before  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  I can  not  say  what  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  he  is  making  that  the  basis  of  his  claim  and 
you  are  presenting  it  as  the  reason  for  getting  this  additional  money. 

Mi\  Acker.  He  said  in  his  report  that  there  are  50,000  people,  but 
just  exactly  what  the  increase  was  during  the  year  I can  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  point  of  fact,  he  wants  to  promote  somebody, 
does  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  He  wants  to  give  one  man  who  is  now  getting  $1,200 
a salary  of  $1,500  so  as  to  make  his  pay  conform  to  the  rate  paid  to 
other  people  doing  the  same  class  of  work.  He  asked  for  $15,000, 
but  the  Secretary  was  unwilling  to  give  him  all  of  that,  and  he  cut 
it  down  to  $7,500  so  as  to  provide  for  two  additional  game  wardens 
at  $1,620  and  then  to  increase  this  man  getting  $1,200  to  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  12  game  wardens  in  1917,  and  you  are 
figuring  on  having  only  11  in  1919. 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  11  in  1919  plus  2 estimated  for,  making  13. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  you  not  go  back  to  the  number  you 
had  in  1917?  How  many  have  you  this  year? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  have  11  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  are  you  paying  them? 

Mr.  Acker.  They  are  paying  one  man  $1,620,  one  man  $1,800, 
one  man  $1,500,  another  man  $1,620,  another  man  $1,800,  another 
man  $125  per  month,  another  man  $1,500,  another  man  $1,800,  an- 
other man  $1,200 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  I can  not  check  them  up  th&t  way. 
How  many  have  you  at  $1,800  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  There  are  three  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,680  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  None  at  $1,680. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,620? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  have  two  at  $1,620. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,500? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  have  two  at  $1,500. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,200? 

Mr.  Acker.  We  have  one  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  What  others  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Then  we  have  one  here  at  $300.  He  is  a special  man. 

The  Chairman.  That  makes  only  nine. 

Mr.  Acker.  And  there  is  one  at  $125  per  month.  Most  of  the 
others  are  annual. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  at  $125  per  month  is  the  $1,500  man? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir.  He  is  a monthly  man  and  is  laid  off  from 
time  to  time,  depending  on  circumstances. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  the  force  be  over  what  you  had  in 
1917? 

Mr.  Acker.  I suppose  the  governor  asked  it  because  the  circum- 
stances warranted  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  they  warrant  him  in  paying  these 
increased  salaries  ? What  he  is  doing  apparently  is  to  reduce  the 
number  and  boost  the  salaries,  and  then  to  ask  an  increase  in  the 
number. 
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Mr.  Acker.  The  conditions  up  there,  he  says,  warrant  an  increased 
number  of  game  wardens  on  account  of  the  increased  depredations. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  he  reduce  the  number  from  what 
he  had  in  1917?  That  is  what  I am  asking  about. 

Mr.  Acker.  I have  not  those  figures  before  me.  They  probably 
paid  less  in  salary  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I am  trying  to  get  at.  Ap- 
parently he  would  rather  pay  big  salaries  and  have  fewer  men. 

Mr.  Acker.  I suppose  that  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  he  is  getting 
a better  grade  of  men. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  he  is  not  getting  results,  because  he  is 
now  asking  for  more  men. 

Mr.  Acker.  The  difficult}7  there  in  enforcing  the  law  is  due  to 
defects  in  the  law  to  which  the  Governor  has  called  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  change  the  law  without  drawing 
further  on  the  Treasury.  How  much  money  has  been  expended 
out  of  this  $20,000  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  Out  of  this  $20,000,  we  have  spent  up  to  the  present 
time  $12,847.30.  That  was  up  to  March  31. 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  will  not  spend  the  whole  fund. 

Mr.  Acker.  We  can  not  tell  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Most  of  this  expense  is  the  expense  of  wardens, 
is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  The  heaviest  expenses  are  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  one-half  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Acker.  They  are  very  high. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  they  are:  You  estimate  for  next 
year  $17,880  for  salaries  of  wardens,  $9,490  for  expenses  of  wardens, 
and  $130  for  miscellaneous  in  order  to  get  nice  round  figures.  In 
1917  the  expenditures  for  salaries  were  $14,395,  for  expenses  of 
wardens  $4,662.82,  and  for  miscellaneous  $132.68. 

Mr.  Acker.  Of  course,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wardens 
will  cause  a relative  increase  in  the  traveling  expenses. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  the  only  reasons  you  have  for  urging 
this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Acker. -That  is  all. 

Receipts  from  license  fees  under  the  Alaska  game  law  by  the  governor  of  Alaska  for  first 
three  quarters  of  the  fiscal  year  1918. 


Fiscal  quarter  ended  September  30,  1917: 

6 hunting  licenses,  $300,  less  issue  fee  of  $6 $294 

14  general  shipping  licenses,  $135,  less  issue  fee  of  $14 121 

1 guide  license,  $25 .• 25 

Total $440 

Fiscal  quarter  ended  December  31,  1917: 

20  general  shipping  licenses,  $155,  less  issue  fee  of  $20 $135 

Total 135 

Fiscal  quarter  ended  March  31,  1918: 

7 general  shipping  licenses,  $70,  less  issue  fee  of  $7 $63 

Total 63 

Total  for  three  quartern 638 
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LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  among  the  natives  of  Alaska,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  you  ask  $15,000,  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  we  ask  the  same  amount  this  year. 

• The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  under  this  appropriation? 

Mr.  Acker.  During  the  past  season,  up  to  March  31,  we  spent 
$8,048.01. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  have  to  spend  money  up  there  for 
this  purpose  novr  that  Alaska  has  gone  prohibition? 

Mr.  Acker.  Experience  has  shown  that  after  the  passage  of  an  act 
of  that  kind  there  is  a greater  need  for  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
apprehend  people  vTho  violate  the  law  than  before. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  Alaska  doing  about  it?  Is  she  en- 
forcing any  of  her  laws? 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  last  session  of  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture $10,000  was  provided  for  the  detection  of  crime.  I forgot  to 
cell  attention  to  this  while  we  were  under  the  game  item,  there  vras 
also  appropriated  $30,000  for  bounties  foi  the  protection  of  animals, 
and  a special  law  was  passed  for  the  protection  of  deer.  Four 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  propagation  of  deer  on 
Prince  William  Island,  and  $100,000  was  appropriated  as  a defense 
and  emergency  appropriation  growing  out  of  war  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  I note  that  you  ask  for  four  men  for  1919,  whereas 
you  had  six  in  1917. 

Mr.  Acker.  In  1917  they  had  four. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  shows  that  in  1917  they  had  six. 
It  appears  that  you  had  two  per  diem  employees  in  1917. 

Mr.  Acker.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  now  that  you  should  still  re- 
quire these  four  men  ? 

Mr.  Acker.  At  the  last  hearing  before  the  committee  a letter  was 
included  in  the  record  from  the  governor  in  which  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  suggesting  that  the  appropriation  should  be  continued  for  at  least 
two  years  after  the  passage  of  this  prohibition  law. 

TESTIMONY  IN  DISBARMENT  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Chairman.  For  taking  testimony  in  connection  with  disbar- 
ment proceedings  you  are  asking  $500,  which  is  the  amount  of  the 
current  appropriation. 

Mr.  Acker.  There  has  been  expended  of  that  appropriation  during 
the  past  year  $60.75.  However,  there  are  several  disbarment  cases 
now  pending,  and  we  can  not  tell  until  they  are  gone  into  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  hearings.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  estimate. 
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Tuesday,  April  23,  1918. 
EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MR.  P.  P.  CLAXTON,  COMMISSIONER  OF 

EDUCATION,  MR.  W.  T.  LOPP,  CHIEF  OF  ALASKAN  DIVI- 
SION, MR.  WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF  ALASKAN 

DIVISION,  AND  HON.  CHARLES  A.  SULZER,  DELEGATE  FROM 

ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  “Education  in  Alaska. ” You  had  $200,000  the 
present  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  $225,000.  What  is  the  condition 
of  your  balance  ? 

Mr.  Claxtox.  The  balance  is  always  used.  We  never  have  more 
than  a few  dollars  left  over. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  balance  now. 

Mr.  Claxtox.  I can  not  tell,  because  we  have  no  report  definitely 
until  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? Do  you  not  get  reports  at  the  end  of  the 
six  months  ? 

Mr.  Claxtox.  Because  we  can  not  get  mail  from  a good  part  of 
Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  get  mail  in  three  months  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  balance  is  $1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  figuring  on  estimating  for  a deficiency  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  You  mean  the  unauthorized  ? 

The  Chairman.  I mean  exactly  what  I asked  you.  You  have 
$200,000.  I asked  you  what  balance  you  had,  and  you  said  $1,100. 
Now  I am  asking  if  you  mean  that  }T>u  are  creating  a deficiency. 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  liabilities  which  we  know  will  come  in. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  $1,100  is  a free  balance  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  obligated,  or  do  you  mean  your  actual  balance, 
or  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  It  is  not  actually  authorized. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  you  arrive  at  $1,100  as  the  balance  ? 

Ml\  Mondell.  Is  that  your  anticipated  balance  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  balance  which  is  unauthorized  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  unobligated? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  actual  money  have  you  in  the  Treas- 
ury, do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I can  not  tell  you.  We  could  give  you  that  information 
to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  are  running  out  on 
the  $200,000  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  By  our  system  we  never  exceed  the  authorization. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  All  except  $1,100. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  authorizations  intended  for  the  entire 
year  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  practice,  how  do  you  handle  this 
fund  from  time  to  time,  what  do  you  do  with  it? 
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Mr.  Lopp.  First,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  authorizes  the 
allotments,  and  from  these  allotments  authorizations  are  made  to 
employees  in  the  field,  so  much  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  so 
much  for  other  purposes. 

SALARIES,  TRAVELING  EXPENSES,  ETC. 

(See  p.  1196.) 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  total  salary  roll  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  $104,000, 1 think. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  whole  year? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a salary  roll  of  $113,865.49  in  1917, 
how  came  it  to  be  less  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I gave  you  the  salaries  in  the  field.  I have  the  subdi- 
vision. The  salaries  in  the  field  were  $104,000,  and  the  salaries  in  the 
Washington  office  and  the  Seattle  office 

The  Chairman  (interposing).  What  is  the  total? 

Mr.  Lopp.  $117,018,  and  with  the  traveling  expenses  $123,000  in 
1917  and  $126,000  in  1918. 

The  Chairman.  What  you  do,  of  course,  is  to  determine  your  sal- 
ary roll  for  the  year  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  certain  expenses  incident  to  that, 
such  as  traveling  expenses,  and  then  you  allot  for  quarterly  periods 
the  balance  of  your  fund  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  an  allotment  entitled  “ Operating  Expenses, 
Personal/'  including  salaries  and  traveling  expenses,  and  another 
entitled  “ Operating  Expenses,  Non-Personnel/ ; which  includes  fuel 
and  light,  equipment,  supplies,  and  local  expenses  in  the  field.  The 
next  allotment  is  Buildings.  Then,  we  reserve  a small  amount  for 
contingencies. 

contingencies — reopening  of  schools. 

Air.  Claxton.  The  contingencies  include  the  relief  of  the  destitute. 

The  Chairman.  The  contingencies  amounted  to  $279  in  1917. 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  does  not  include  that,  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  To  reopen  schools  that  were  closed  some  years  ago, 
when  we  had  to  take  from  this  education  fund  money  for  medical 
relief.  Those  schools  are  at  Icy  Cape,  where  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
33  students;  at  Point  Hope,  where  there  was  an  enrollment  of  77  chil- 
dren; and  at  Koyukuk,  where  there  was  an  enrollment  of  35  students; 
making  a total  of  145  children  at  places  where  schools  were  closed. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  children  doing  now? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Nothing  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  They  live 
without  any  instruction  or  help  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  get  any  help  from  any  other  source? 

Mr.  Claxton.  From  no  other  source,  so  far  as  I know.  There 
may  be  a mission  school. 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  is  a small  mission  at  Point  Hope. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  in  Alaska  are  you  educating? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Last  year  the  enrollment  was  3,666. 

The  Chairman.  Children? 
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Mr.  Claxton.  Children  of  school  age  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  school  age  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  From  (j  to  21  years.  The  practical  school  age  is 
from  6 to  16,  as  elsewhere;  some  beyond  that.  In  addition  to  that, 
there  are  approximately  1,500  for  whom  we  have  never  provided 
school  at  all.  We  want  to  open  six  new  schools.  At  Xaknek,  where 
there  are  50  children,  at  Ferry,  where  there  are  27  children,  at 
Slitmuit,  where  there  are  30  children,  at  Nunivak,  where  there  are  40 
children,  at  Avinof,  where  there  are  60  children,  and  at  Tundra, 
where  there  are  65  children,  making  in  all  272  children  at  places 
where  we  have  never  had  a school  and  where  the  children  until  now 
have  had  no  aid  from  the  educational  work.  We  ought  to  have  two 
teachers  at  Bethel,  where  there  are  64  children.  We  have  only  one 
teacher  here,  and  one  at  Yukon,  where  there  are  70  children — more 
children  than  one  teacher  can  teach. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  teachers  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  One  hundred  and  sixteen. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  number  of  children  that  they 
teach  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  A little  over  31,  which  is  as  many  as  one  teacher  can 
teach  successfully.  Some  of  them  have  more.  Some  of  the  places 
are  quite  small. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  least  number  that  any  teacher  is 
teaching  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I think  the  least  number  is  about  15  or  16. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  some  places  wTiere  you  expect  to  have  a 
teacher  teach  60  or  70  children. 

Mr.  Claxton.  None  with  quite  so  many.  There  is  one  at  Nunivak 
with  40  children  and  one  at  Tundra  with  65  children.  We  require 
two  teachers  at  that  place. 

The  Chairman.  I am  wondering  why,  in  view  of  y"our  suggestion, 
you  have  not  in  the  past  shifted  them  so  as  to  have  them  teach  at 
least  as  many  as  30  children,  instead  of  having  some  teach  1 5 children, 
whereas  there  are  at  other  places  40  or  50  without  any  teacher  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  villages  change  in  population  from  year  to  year. 
The  schools  have  been  opened  on  the  basis  of  what  we  thought  best 
to  reach  the  largest  number,  and  sometimes  probably  because  of  the 
accessibility  of  the  place.  Most  of  the  schools  were  opened  before  I 
became  commissioner. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  required  to  keep  closed  certain  schools 
or  open  others,  simply  because  that  has  been  the  rule  ? 

Mi*.  Claxton.  No,  sir;  but  where  we  have  schools  we  consider  it 
best  to  continue  them  from  time  to  time  unless  the  population  is 
diminished  considerably",  because  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a process  of 
civilization,  not  simply  reading  and  writing,  and  it  must  be  continuous 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  keep  the  schools  opened  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  term  averages  about  eight  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  length  of  the  school  day? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Practically  all  day — six  or  seven  hours;  it  is  a long 
school  day.  It  must  be  because  of  the  conditions.  The  teachers  are, 
as  a rule,  nurses  and  to  an  extent  care  for  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity also.  In  each  school  where  there  is  no  hospital  or  physician 
there  is  a little  chest  of  medicine  and  the  natives  come  to  the  teachers 
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for  medical  advice  and  medicines.  In  many  of  these  places  there  is 
no  other  white  person  except  the  school-teacher. 

The  Chairman.  What  increase  in  the  number  of  school-teachers  do 
you  contemplate  ? 

Mr.  Claxtox.  Approximately  13  and  probably  14,  if  we  are  able 
to  add  so  many,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  these  estimates  were  prepared 
the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  material  that  we  must  furnish  has 
gone  up  anywhere  from  40  to  100  per  cent  and  more.  If  these  esti- 
mates were  made  now — they  were  made  last  August — we  should  have 
to  ask  for  more  to  keep  the  schools  open  that  we  now  have  open.  It 
will  be  our  purpose  to  follow  the  estimate  as  closely  as  we  can. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  your  plan  contemplates  a number  of 
promotions  in  addition  to  the  increases  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  salary  schedule  has  been  changed  somfewhat  in 
places  on  account  of  the  change  in  personnel. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  also  that  you  plan  to  spend,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  supplies,  very  much  less  than  you  spent  two 
years  ago  for  equipment  and  supplies,  a little  less  for  fuel  and  light, 
but  quite  an  increase  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  shall  need' to  erect  buildings  at  these  new  places. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  schools  had  been  there  and  were  closed  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  There  have  been  schools  at  three  of  these  places, 
and  at  those  places  we  shall  probably  not  have  to  erect  buildings, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  some  repairs.  Buildings  must  be 
erected  at  six  places.  I think  the  difference  in  supplies  and  equip- 
ment as  compared  with  two  years  ago  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the 
fact  that  at  that  time  supplies  included  medicines  and  we  now  get 
these  from  the  appropriation  for  medical  relief.  At  one  time  we 
spent  something  more  than  $35,000  out  of  this  fund  for  medical 
relief. 

SALARIES  IN  WASHINGTON,  ETC. 

(See  p.  1194.) 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a proposed  salary  expenditure  of  $4,980 
here  in  Washington.  That  is  made  up  how  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  is  made  up  of  the  acting  chief  of  that  division. 

The  Chairman.  He  gets  $2,700? 

Mr.  Claxton.  No;  $1,980. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  put  down  here  at  $2,700. 

Mr.  Claxton.  No;  that  is  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Lopp;  he  is 
here  only  for  a few  weeks  each  year.  His  office  is  in  Seattle.  He  is 
in  the  field  in  Alaska  for  a good  part  of  the  year.  The  acting  chief 
of  the  division,  who  is  stationed  in  Washington,  gets  $1,980. 

The  Chairman.  Wffio  is  the  chief  of  the  Alaska  division  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Natives  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Lopp,  who  has  headquarters  at  Seattle.  The  remaining 
employees  in  Washington  are  an  accountant  at  $1,800  and  a sten- 
ographer at  $1,200,  making  a total  of  $4,980. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Seattle  office,  $8,690  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  Seattle  office  includes  the  supply  agent,  $2,490, 
the  special  disbursing  agent,  $1,980,  the  assistant  to  the  superin- 
tendent, $1,700,  a clerk  at  $1,480,  and  a stenographer  and  type- 
writer at  $1,040,  making  a total  of  $8,690. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  same  expense  that  you  have  had  for 
the  past  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Practically  the  same.  There  lias  been  no  increase 
in  the  salaries  in  the  Washington  office  for  some  years.  There  has 
been  a small  increase  in  the  salary  at  Seattle. 

The  Chairman.  Whose  salary  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  superintendent s,  Mr.  Lopps,  his  salary  was 
increased  from  $2,700  to  $2,880. 

The  Chairman.  Is  his  salary  $2,880  now  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  salary  stated  here  as  $2,700. 

Mi*.  Claxton.  The  increase  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  since 
these  figures  were  prepared.  It  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
calendar  year.  There  was  also  a small  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the 
supply  agent,  the  disbursing  agent,  the  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent, and  the  clerk  and  stenographer  for  the  reason  that  we  found 
after  investigation  that  the  cost  of  living  had  increased  practically 
40  per  cent  in  Seattle  In  fact,  the  supply  agent  was  asked  to  pay 
for  room  and  board  40  per  cent  more  than  he  was  paying.  He 
refused  to  pay  it.  He  tried  to  find  some  place  where  he  could  get 
board  and  lodging  at  the  old  rate  approximately,  but  he  found  that 
he  could  not  get  it  anywhere  for  less  than  40  per  cent  above  what  he 
had  been  paying.  The  Secretary  thought  it  wise  to  make  a slight 
increase. 


erection  of  buildings  for  school. 

The  Chairman.  I notice  that  you  expect  to  spend  $28,000  on  the 
construction  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Six  new  schools,  $18,000,  averaging  $3,000  apiece. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  what  you  have  been  building  these  schools 
for  heretofore  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Approximately  where  there  is  a one-room  school. 
That  includes  not  only  the  room  for  the  children’s  work  in  the  school, 
but  also  a room  for  the  teacher,  usually  above  the  school  room,  but 
sometimes  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  a living  room. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  teacher  lives  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir.  The  approximate  cost  of  those  buildings 
is  $3,000.  Whether  we  can  do  it  now  for  that  with  the  increased  cost 
of  lumber,  I do  not  know.  Some  of  them  are  far  north  where  we 
must  build  with  logs,  and  probably  the  increase  in  cost  will  not  be 
much  there.  If  lumber  is  used  it  must  be  shipped  from  Seattle. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  from  the  people  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Very  little.  At  one  place  there  was  some  assist- 
ance not  only  in  the  construction  of  the  building  but  also  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  school.  That  is  a part  of  the  policy  that  we  wish  to 
bring  about. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  To  begin  with,  we  have  no  authority  to  require 
them  to  do  this.  In  fact,  if  they  will  volunteer  the  responsibility  is 
upon  us.  It  has  been  the  custom,  I think,  to  treat  the  natives  of 
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Alaska  as  the  Indians  of  the  States  are  treated,  where  the  Government 
furnishes  the  schools.  We  have  asked  them  to  volunteer  in  some 
places  and  they  have.  I think  in  a few  years,  the  sooner  the  better, 
we  can  bring  it  about  that  they  will  contribute  a good  part  of  the 
expense.  This  will  have  a good  effect. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  condition  of  these  people  financially  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  condition  varies  very  much.  May  Mr.  Lopp 
answer  that  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Lopp.  On  the  Bering  Sea  coast  they  are  very  poor,  and  when 
we  put  up  a building  in  one  of  those  villages  we  feel  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  them  some  work,  some  labor,  some  chance  to 
earn  wages  in  erecting  these  buildings.  In  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  the  natives  have  employment  at  the  salmon  canneries,  they 
are  rather  well  to  do.  They  make  considerable  money  during  the 
fishing  season. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  making  a good  deal  of  money 
hunting  and  trapping  recently  in  different  parts  of  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  have  done  very  well.  Of  course,  in  some  places 
they  have  competition  from  the  white  trappers. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  pay  any  tax  of  any  kind  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  the  natives  pay  taxes  on  their  boats  and  on 
their  business  just  the  same  as  the  white  people. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom? 

Mr.  Lopp.  To  the  Federal  Government,  also  to  the  Territorial 
government.  The  Territory  passed  a law  taxing  lighterage  plants 
two  or  three  years  ago,  that  is,  for  lightering  supplies. 

The  Chairman.  The  Alaskan  government  taxes  the  natives  and 
then  does  not  do  anything  for  them,  is  that  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  participate,  of  course,  in  the  benefits  of  the 
general  government. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  situation,  that  the  Alaskan  govern- 
ment taxes  them  and  gives  them  no  educational  facilities? 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  is  true,  except  in  a few  instances. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  do  you  think  we  should  continue  that 
policy  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I think  it  is  wrong,  and  I called  the  attention  of  the 
district  attorney  at  Nome  in  regard  to  it  in  one  case.  Most  of  the 
taxes  are  Federal  taxes,  as  I understand.  The  natives’  stores  are 
taxed  and  their  gas  boats  are  taxed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  Government  school  maintained  any- 
where in  Alaska  within  the  approximate  vicinity  of  where  there  are 
Alaskan  schools  maintained  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  white 
natives  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  one  in  Juneau.  They  have  a white 
school  in  Wrangell. 

The  Chairman.  Please  put  in  the  record  the  exact  number  of 
schools  and  how  maintained. 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — Government  schools  for  native  children  are  maintained  in  the  following 
towns  in  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  maintains  schools  for  white  children:  Juneau, 
Wrangell,  Douglas,  Sitka,  Haines,  St.  Michael,  Nome. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  it  practicable  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska  to 
educate  those  children  along  with  the  white  natives  at  those  par- 
ticular schools  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  discussed  that  matter  at  Juneau  and  Wrangell. 
We  asked  the  Wrangell  school  board,  where  they  have  a small  school 
with  20  pupils,  if  they  would  not  take  in  natives  and  they  refused 
to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  A great  many  of  the  white  parents  were  opposed  to  it 
on  account  of  the  diseased  condition  of  the  native  children,  a number 
of  whom  had  tuberculosis.  At  Juneau  I think  the  native  pupils  who 
reach  the  seventh  grade  are  permitted  to  enter  the  white  schools,  at 
another  place,  natives  above  the  sixth  grade  may  enter  the  white 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  were  to  put  a requirement  in  this  bill 
limiting  the  expenditure  of  any  moneys  in  Alaska  unless  facilities 
were  provided  for  educating  these  children,  do  you  think  they  would 
find  the  capacity  to  take  care  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  have  the  condition 
that  you  have  in  the  States.  They  would  say  that  they  were  not 
citizens  and  they  were  not  under  obligations  therefore  to  maintain 
schools. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  say  that  at  the  price  of  losing  a great 
deal  of  money  that  they  are  not  entitled  to? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Mr.  Sulzer  is  here  from  southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Sulzer. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
should  like  to  state  that  there  are  about  27,000  to  28,000  natives  in 
Alaska.  That  is  considerably  more  than  one-third  of  our  population. 
We  have  less  than  50,000  white  people  up  there.  The  Legislature  of 
Alaska  at  its  last  session  appropriated  $400,000  for  school  purposes, 
and  it  was  forced  to  do  that  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a pro- 
hibition law  had  been  passed  and  went  into  effect  in  the  Territory 
the  first  of  the  year,  which  eliminated  all  of  the  license  tax  that  the 
various  municipalities  derived  from  the  liquor  business,  amounting 
to  from  $3,000  to  $4,000  up  to  as  high  as  $15,000  or  $18,000  in  the 
various  towns,  dependent  on  their  size.  The  towns  were  unable  to 
maintain  their  schools  through  their  taxation  because  they  are 
limited  to  2 per  cent.  They  can  not  tax  over  2 per  cent  under  the 
organic  act.  In  order  to  offset  this  loss  of  revenue  from  the  liquor 
business,  the  legislature  appropriated  $400,000  to  assist  the  various 
educational  institutions  in  the  municipalities. 

The  Government  of  the  LTnited  States  also  appropriates — it  does 
not  exactly  appropriate,  but  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing — it  ex- 
pends large  sums  of  money  for  the  education  of  the  white  children  of 
Alaska  outside  of  municipalities.  That  money  is  derived  from  the 
Alaska  fund  and  is  administered  under  what  is  known  as  the  Nelson 
Act,  and  relates  to  all  schools  outside  of  incorporated  towns.  So  that 
the  Government  is  not  only  appropriating  money  for  the  education 
of  the  natives  but  is  appropriating  money  for  the  education  of  the 
whites  as  well.  While  it  is  true  that  in  small  cases  the  natives  are 
taxed  in  Alaska,  I think  it  is  wise  to  endeavor  to  place  them  upon 
the  same  basis  as  the  white  people,  and  while  there  is  a small  amount 
of  money  derived  by  the  Territory  of  Alaska  from  that  source,  it  is 
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so  small  that,  offhand,  I venture  to  say  it  could  not  possibly  support 
or  maintain  one  school.  Is  not  that  true,  Mr.  Lopp  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  There  is  a little  money  derived  from  southeastern 
Alaska,  where  some  of  the  natives  are  very  prosperous;  they  own 
gas  boats  and  they  pay  certain  taxes. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  expect  to  make  real  citizens  of  those 
people  if  you  are  going  to  outlaw  them  from  the  territorial  govern- 
ment, and  one  of  the  chief  things  they  ought  to  enjoy  would  be  the 
educational  facilities  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer,  We  do  not  wish  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  continue  to  have  them  educated  at 
Lhicle  Sam’s  expense? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Not  necessarily. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  they  will  and  can 
take  care  of  these  two  places  where  you  are  maintaining  other  schools 
right  alongside  of  the  schools  the  Government  is  maintaining? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  a matter  that  rests  with  that  particular 
municipality;  the  government  of  Alaska  has  no  jurisdiction  over  that; 
it  is  up  to  the  particular  municipalities  involved.  However,  I think 
there  are  very  few  cases  of  that  kind  involved. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  two  schools  at  least. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  Yes;  there  are  two;  one  at  Juneau  and  one  at 
Wrangell. 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  is  another  one  at  Douglas;  there  are  three  in 
southeastern  Alaska. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  practical  reason  why  those  three 
places  should  not  educate  the  natives? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I think  the  municipalities  are  absolutely  incapable  of 
doing  that  at  this  time.  They  are  having  the  hardest  kind  of  trouble 
to  maintain  the  white  schools  as  they  are  being  maintained. 

The  Chairman.  I thought  that  situation  had  been  relieved  by  the 
action  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  It  has  been  relieved.  As  I say,  the  legislature  was 
forced  to  appropriate  $400,000  for  this  particular  purpose,  but  still 
the  situation  is  quite  serious. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  still  meet  it  by  appropriation. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  They  can  if  the  have  the  money;  but  I think  they 
have  appropriated  all  the  money  they  have.  They  appropriated 
something  over  a million  dollars  at  the  last  session,  which  was  about 
all  the  money  they  had.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  that 
went  to  the  schools  $400,000  wTent  to  build  roads  and  trails;  $100,000 
went  for  national  defense,  and  another  $100,000  went  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  hatcheries  for  the  propagation  of  salmon.  So  I think  the 
legislature  has  appropriated  this  money  very  wisely.  But  I would 
like  to  ask  the  committee  to  look  at  this  matter  in  this  light:  As  I 
stated,  more  than  one-third  of  our  population  is  made  up  of  natives 
and  they  are  deserving,  it  seems  to  me,  of  some  consideration.  They 
are  not  receiving  anywhere  near  the  liberal  treatment  that  the 
Indians  of  the  States  have  been  receiving  for  a great  many  years. 
They  have  never  been  public  charges,  have  never  been  charges  upon 
the  Government,  and  never  have  been  wards  of  the  Government  in 
any  way.  All  the  assistance  the  Government  has  ever  given  those 
people  is  simply  to  provide  some  education  for  their  children  and 
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some  medical  relief,  which  is  very  essential  and  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  policy,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  people,  and  all  the  people  who  will 
come  to  Alaska  hereafter. 

Mr.  Claxton.  In  Juneau,  some  years  ago,  I made  inquiry  as  to 
whether  they  would  not  take  the  Indian  children  there  into  the  schools 
with  white  children  if  we  paid  the  bills  at  a certain  fixed  amount,  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  be  less  costly  for  us,  but  I could  find  nobody 
who  would  support  the  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  I am  very  glad  they  did  not.  I do  not  want  to 
appropriate  the  money  and  let  somebody  else  control  it.  If  we  are 
gomg  to  appropriate  the  money,  we  should  at  least  try  to  run  the 
schools. 

Mr.  Claxton.  But  that  showed  the  attitude  in  regard  to  taking 
them  in. 

Mi\  Sulzer.  If  I may,  I would  like  to  say  just  a few  words  more 
along  this  line.  The  difficulty  with  us  in  Alaska  is  that  we  are 
hedged  about  very  materially.  In  the  municipalities  the  taxation 
is  limited  to  2 per  cent,  and  a municipality  can  not  increase  that;  it 
can  not  issue  any  bonds  without  an  act  going  through  Congress, 
which  is  more  or  less  difficult  to  initiate  and  carry  through,  and  they 
are  limited  very  materially.  They  can  only  get  just  a certain  amount 
of  money  and  they  have  large  expenditures  to  make.  They  are  grow- 
ing communities  and  they  have  got  to  provide  for  their  fire  protec- 
tion, their  street  improvements,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  So  far 
as  Alaska  as  a whole  is  concerned,  less  than  1 per  cent,  or  about 
1 per  cent,  I believe,  of  the  public  domain  of  Alaska  is  in  private 
ownership,  and  that  is  all  that  the  Territory  can  derive  any  taxation 
from,  the  remaining  99  per  cent  still  being  under  Federal  control  and 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Claxton.  May  I call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indian  children  in  the  States  the  appropriations  for 
the  natives  of  Alaska  are  very  small.  Take  the  enrollment  in  the 
Government  schools  in  the  States,  supported  by  the  Government. 
The  per  capita  cost  is  SI 58,  appropriated  directly  out  of  the  Treasury. 
That  does  not  include  missions  and  it  does  not  include  what  they  get 
from  their  own  moneys  in  the  way  of  interest,  and  so  on.  You 
enable  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  reach  practically  all  the 
children  in  the  States.  In  Alaska  we  only  get  $40  per  capita,  just 
one-fourth.  So  we  are  appropriating  approximately  one-iourth  as 
much  for  them  as  for  the  Indian  children  of  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  I would  like  to  examine  your  figures. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I will  submit  them  to  you.  The  total  appropria- 
tion for  Indian  schools  in  the  States,  through  the  Bureau  oi  Indian 
Affairs,  is  $4,391,155;  the  enrollment  in  the  Government  schools  is 
27,764,  and  the  per  capita  cost  of  those  enrolled  is  $158.  As  I say, 
they  are  enabled  to  reach  practically  all  of  the  children  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  your  figures. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Our  figures  are  $200,000  both  for  education  and  relief 
of  destitution,  which  is  not  counted  in  the  other  case. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  it  is. 
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Mr.  Claxton.  Not  in  this;  there  is  another  fund  for  that;  relief  of 
destitution  comes  out  of  other  appropriations,  but  I have  not  the 
amount  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Indian  school  children  are  there? 

Mr.  Claxton.  You  mean  in  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  Government  schools  is 
27,764. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  undertaken  to  figure  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  No;  but  I know  that  conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  such  that  practically  all  of  the  Indian  children  of  school  age  are 
in  the  schools  or  may  be  if  they  desire  it. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I challenge 
the  accuracy  of  that  statement  very  materially. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I will  be  very  glad  to  look  it  up,  although  that  may 
not  be  absolutely  true. 

The  Chairman.  I do  not  think  it  is  approximately  true. 

Note. — Upon  further  inquiry  I find  that  in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  schools 
in  which  27,764  Indian  children  are  enrolled  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  pays  annu- 
ally between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  tuition  of 
children  in  public  schools  which  are  supported  mainly  for  white  children.  This 
leaves  approximately  $4,000,000  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  which  the  27,764 
Indian  children  are  enrolled,  or  approximately  $154  per  capita  as  compared  with  the 
approximate  $54  per  capita  of  children  enrolled  in  the  Government  schools  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Claxton.  I think  it  is.  For  children  enrolled  in  Alaska  the 
appropriation  is  approximately  $54  per  capita,  the  number  being  3,666, 
while  the  per  capita  cost  for  Indian  children  in  the  States  is  $158. 
Now,  it  costs  a great  deal  more  to  send  supplies  to  Alaska  and  also 
to  send  teachers.  The  transportation  of  the  teachers  must  be  paid 
to  Alaska;  supplies,  material  for  building,  and  all  other  things,  cost 
far  more  than  in  the  States,  so  that  at  that  distance,  with  the  handi- 
cap of  increased  expenses,  we  have  for  the  number  of  children  en- 
rolled, approximately  one-third  of  the  amount  of  money  they  have 
for  the  schools  in  the  States.  However,  this  is  not  a complaint 
against  the  schools  in  the  States. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  is  a very  serious  complaint,  because  I 
would  be  inclined  to  agree  that  like  most  things  we  have  been  doing 
in  an  educational  way  through  the  Federal  Government  we  have 
been  doing  it  very  extravagantly. 

You  do  not  want,  then,  the  Alaska  Territorial  Government  to  take 
over  these  three  schools? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I have  no  objection  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  a recommendation  for  it? 

Mr.  Claxton.  No;  I have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  I have  never  carefully 
studied  that  point.  It  has  been  my  purpose,  as  I have  stated  in  my 
hearings  a number  of  times,  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  bring  it  about 
that  these  natives  shall  pay  a portion  of  the  cost  of  their  schools. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a lot  of  places  at  which  you  wanted  to 
establish  schools  in  Alaska,  but  for  which  you  did  not  have  money? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Then,  why  did  it  not  occur  to  you  to  turn  over 
some  of  the  burden  to  these  places  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Simpty  because  that  is  a thing  that  has  not  been 
done  for  children  who  are  not  citizens,  I believe,  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

Mi\  Lopp.  The  Territory  has  taken  over  a number  of  our  schools. 
It  took  over  one  at  Kenai  and  one  at  Seldovia,  where  the  population 
was  made  up  of  mixed  breeds.  They  took  those  over  at  Kenai  and 
Seldovia  within  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Claxton.  If  an  appropriation  is  made  to  enable  us  to  open 
these  nine  schools,  and  tnere  are  others  that  ought  to  be  reached,  I 
should  be  very  glad  indeed,  sir,  to  undertake  an  investigation  as  to 
the  possibility  of  having  places  like  Wrangell  and  Juneau,  where  there 
is  a considerable  white  population,  take  the  children  of  the  natives 
into  their  schools  and  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  I have  no 
power  to  compel  them  to  do  it,  but  it  might  be  that  Congress  could 
compel  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  territory  also  took  over  a school  at  Loring  during 
the  present  year,  and  it  is  now  known  as  a ' Nelson  school.  ” 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  is  because  they  were  half  breeds  chiefly. 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  If  I may  be  permitted,  I would  like  to  sa}r  this,  that 
it  occurs  to  me  that  inasmuch  as  the  Government  has  never  done 
anything  for  these  natives  but  educate  their  children,  that  it  might 
be  continued.  They  have  never  been  granted  any  concessions  like 
the  Indians  in  the  States;  the}r  have  never  been  granted  any  allot- 
ments of  lands  which,  in  the  States,  have  become  extremely  valuable, 
and  they  have  never  been  given  any  of  the  other  aids  or  assistance 
which  have  been  given  to  the  Indians  in  the  States,  and  now  all  they 
ask  is  reasonable  education  for  their  children,  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a very  reasonable  proposition. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Our  desire  is  to  reach,  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  the  1,500 
children  now  without  schools  or  any  other  form  of  help  from  the 
Government. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  help  that  proposition  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a very  common  sense  suggestion — which  I am  rather  sur- 
prised to  see  meets  with  so  much  resistance — that  those  communities 
in  which  there  are  established  territorial  schools  could  afford  to  take 
over  some  of  this  work  and  give  you  that  much  more  freedom  in 
places  where  they  were  not  able  to  deal  with  it. 

Mi'.  Claxton.  As  Commissioner  of  Education,  if  that  can  be 
arranged,  I shall  not  object  to  it  at  all,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  take  it  up.  However,  Mr.  Sulzer  knows  the  people  of  Alaska  and 
the  conditions  there. 

MEDICAL  RELIEF  IN  ALASKA. 

(See  p.  1208.) 

The  Chairman.  You  had  $62,500  for  medical  relief  in  Alaska  and 
you  are  asking  for  $82,500. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir  : to  be  expended  as  indicated  on  this  sheet 
[indicating]. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  of  that  $62,500  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  an  unauthorized  balance  of  $244. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  that  does  not  tell  me  anything  at  all. 
What  you  are  telling  me  is  how  much  of  that  fund  you  did  not  allot 
when  you  got  your  moeny,  and  what  I want  to  know  is  how  much 
you  have  expended,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me,  but  it  may  be  that  you 
can  not  tell  now. 

Mr.  Lopp.  You  want  to  know  how  we  have  expended  this  money  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I want  to  see  how  your  moneys  are  running 
and  what  you  have  spent  them  for. 

Mr.  Lopp.  I can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  has  been  our  custom  to  submit  the  expenditures 
for  the  previous  year,  not  the  current  year,  because  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing  we  can  not  have  the  accounts  up  to  date.  Some  of  these 
expenditures  are  made  in  sections  of  Alaska  from  which  t reports 
come  very  slowly  because  of  the  closing  of  transportation  during 
the  winter.  We  have  always  submitted  for  the  previous  year  the 
actual  expenditures  and  the  allotments  made  for  the  present  year. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  state  just  how  much  of  this  money  has  been 
expended  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  pay  roll  under  this  allotment? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  salaries  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  attendants 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  amounted  to  $19,007.84,  and  for 
the  present  current  year  $26,150. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  was  the  occasion  of  the  increase? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  opened  up  a new  hospital  at  Akiak.  In  1917 
we  had  one  physician  who  was  paid  $2,000;  two  physicians  who 
were  paid  $1,800  each;  one  physician  who  was  paid  $1,200;  nine 
nurses,  who  were  paid  $1,200  each,  and  seven  who  were  paid  $1,000 
each.  This  increase  is  largely  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Akiak  hos- 
pital, on  the  Kuskokwim  River. 

The  Chairman.  This  year  how  many  physicians  have  you  at 

$2,000? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  three. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  one  in  1917? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,800? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I think  we  have  one  at  $1,800. 

The  Chairman.  As  against  two  in  1917.  Evidently  you  promoted 
one  of  those  men.  How  many  have  you  at  $1,200  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  one  physician  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  increase,  then,  of  two  physicians, 
was  there  not?  You  had  four  physicians  in  1917,  and  how  many 
have  you  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  six  this  year,  so  that  there  was  an  increase  of 
two. 

The  Chairman.  Did  both  of  those  physicians  go  to  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Akiak  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  No,  sir;  there  is  only  one  physician  at  Akiak. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  other  three  physicians  then? 
How  many  do  you  have  at  Juneau  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  One  at  Juneau,  one  at  Bristol  Bay,  and  one  at  Kanaka- 
nak.  Those  are  $2,000  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  one  at  Kanakanak? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  at  Kanakanak.  That  physician  gets  $2,000 
and  the  Nome  physician  gets  $1,200. 
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The  Chairman.  What  do  you  figure  your  salary  roll  for  this  year 
to  be  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  figure  for  the  new  hospital  at  Kotzebue,  and  also 
for  a physician  for  the  Kodiak  Island  region. 

The  Chairman.  If  this  memorandum  I have  indicates  it,  you  are 
figuring  on  one  new  nurse  at  Kanakanak,  at  $1,200. 

Mr.  Claxton.  One  new  nurse,  or  two  nurses  instead  of  one  at 
Kanakanak. 

The  Chairman.  And  evidently  a new  cabin  to  cost  $500. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir:  a cabin  for  tubercular  patients. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  figuring  on  one  new  field  nurse  at 
Lnalaska  ^ 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  at  $1,200. 

The  Chairman.  And  a physician  at  Kodiak.  Then  you  have  two 
new  cabins  for  tubercular  patients  at  Nulato,  and  four  new  cabins 
at  Akiak. 

NEW  HOSPITAL  EQUIPMENT  AT  KOTZEBUE. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  Kotzebue  we  ask  for  a new  hos- 
pital. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  for  a new  hospital  of  10  beds,  to  cost 
$10,000,  and  you  estimate  for  the  equipment  $2,500,  for  the  physi- 
cian $2,000,  a nurse  $1,200,  fuel  and  light  $700,  and  for  subsistence 
of  destitute  patients  $1,000.  Then  you  ask  for  two  field  nurses,  at 
' $1,200  each. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Those  field  nurses  are  for  Wales  and  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  Field  nurses  enable  us  to  reach  a greater  number  of  people 
and  much  more  cheaply  than  we  can  with  resident  physicians  at 
hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  About  $20,000  is  estimated  for  this  new  hospital. 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir;  $10,000  for  the  erection  and  approxi- 
mately $7,400  for  its  maintenance.  The  field  nurses  for  Wales  and 
St.  Lawrence  Island  are  not  connected  with  that  hospital.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  is  for  the  erection  of  the  hospital  and  $7,400  is  for 
its  maintenance. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  necessity  for  this  new  hospital? 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  are  approximately  nine  hundred  or  a thousand 
Eskimo  in  that  region,  including  the  valleys  of  the  Kobuk,  the 
Noatak,  Selawik,  Buckland,  and  the  Kotzebue  Sound  region.  There 
is  one  school  on  the  Noatak  Fiver,  two  on  the  Kobuk  Fiver,  one  on 
the  Selawik  Fiver,  one  on  the  Buckland  Fiver,  and  one  on  Kotze- 
bue Sound.  During  the  winter  season  they  could  bring  coast  natives 
from  Kivalina  and  Point  Hope  down  to  the  hospital  on  sleds. 
There  is  timber  on  the  Kobuk  Fiver,  after  leaving  the  mouth. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  HOSPITALS  OF  ALASKA. 

The  Chairman.  What  attendance  did  you  have  in  the  hospitals  of 
Alaska  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  Juneau  there  were  164  admissions,  3,476  days 
of  treatment,  1,750  clinic  patients,  and  quite  a large  number  of 
operations.  There  were  32  laparotomy  operations. 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  statement  is  for  1917. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  have  any  patients  other  than  natives  of 
Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  At  the  Juneau  hospital  they  have  taken  in  some  school- 
teachers. 

The  Chairman.  Government  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  charge  them  anything  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Just  their  subsistence. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Seventy-five  cents  per  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  any  other  patients  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  took  some  white  patients  at  Nushagak. 

The  Chairman.  Free  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  No,  sir;  we  have  regulations  which  require  them  to  pay 
$3  per  day,  $2  of  which  is  turned  into  the  Treasury,  and  $1  is  retained 
for  subsistence. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  get  by  this  provision  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  I do  not  understand  that  the  law  prevents  it. 

The  Chairman.  The  law  says: 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion  and  under  his  direction, 
with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  to  provide  for  the 
medical  and  sanitary  relief  of  the  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Indians,  and  other  natives  of 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  was  done  simply  for  the  sake  of  affording  some 
relief  up  there.  They  did  not  believe  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  law, 
as  it  did  not  cost  anything.  It  has  not  cost  anything,  and  has  actu- 
ally been  a source  of  income  to  the  Government.  The  Government 
furnishes  nothing  for  subsistence.  The  law  provides  that — 

Patients  who  are  not  indigent  may  be  admitted  to  the  hospital  for  care  and  treat- 
ment on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  charges  therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  prescribe. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  is  interpreted  to  include  whites,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  law  now  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I did  not  notice  the  provision  on  the  next  page. 
The  language  of  the  original  appropriation  would  not  have  permitted 
it,  and  we  probably  put  on  this  provision  in  order  to  make  legal  what 
you  had  already  been  doing. 

Mr.  Mondell.  That  was  put  in  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  happened  was  that  you  had  been  doing  that 
without  legal  warrant,  and,  in  order  to  legalize  what  you  have  been 
doing,  you  asked  for  and  secured  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Claxton.  You  will  remember,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  appro- 
priation for  medical  relief  is  a comparatively  new  one.  We  sub- 
mitted estimates  for  what  we  thought  would  be  necessary  to  afford 
something  like  adequate  medical  relief  to  the  great  body  of  natives 
for  whom  we  are  responsible.  Those  estimates  were  for  the  sum  of 
$125,000  per  year,  running  through  several  years,  from  which  each 
year  we  would  be  able  to  take  some  money  with  which  to  build  hos- 
pitals. The  appropriation  started  with  $25,000,  and  it  was  then 
increased  to  $50,000.  Last  year  the  apprpriation  was  $62,500,  and 
we  are  asking  this  year  that  we  may  be  able  to  continue  what  we  have 
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done  heretofore,  and  make  these  additions,  especially  the  new  hos- 
pital at  Kotzebue.  You  will  observe  that  provision  of  the  law  last 
year  is  in  the  law  this  year — “with  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.” 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  do  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  Public  Health  Service  gives  us  the  services  of 
a man,  who  some  years  ago  was  loaned  to  us  to  make  a careful  study 
of  health  conditions  in  Alaska.  He  has  an  office  in  Seattle,  and 
advises  us  there  on  the  building  of  hospitals,  and  as  to  the  selection 
of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  Dr.  Krulish 
now  serves  in  this  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  give  the  number  of  patients  at 
these  various  hospitals  when  you  were  diverted. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  At  Nulato  the  total  number  of  patients  was  157, 
and  the  total  days’  treatment  were  2,442.  That  is  for  the  year 
1916-17.  At  the  hospital  at  Kanakanak  there  was  a substitute 
physician,  and  the  reports  are  not  in  the  same  form.  The  doctor  in 
charge  of  the  Kanakanak  Hospital  states  that  he  had  900  cases  during 
the  year  and  traveled  in  adjoining  districts,  and  that  in  his  travels  he 
had  treated  479  patients. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  hospital  at  Akiak  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  That  was  opened  up  this  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  running  schools  where  you  have  these 
hospitals  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  one  at  Akiak,  one  at  Nulato,  one  at  Juneau, 
but  none  at  Kanakanak.  We  have  a school  within  4 miles  of  Kana- 
kanak. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  natives  get  any  free  medical  treatment 
from  the  Alaska  government  anywhere  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  There  may  be  an  occasional  case  where  the  indigent 
fund  of  the  Territory  furnishes  medical  relief. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I do  not  think  that  the  Alaska  government  has  any 
hospital  facilities  whatever.  I do  not  know  of  any.  They  have  a 
pioneers’  home,  but  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a hospital  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  that  they  have  no  hospitals  in  any 
of  these  places  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  There  are  charitable  institutions  conducted  by  various 
churches  and  religious  organizations,  but  I think  that  is  all.  Then 
there  are  some  private  hospitals  throughout  the  Territory.  There  is 
one  at  Juneau  conducted  as  a private  enterprise,  but  there  are  no 
public  institutions  conducted  by  the  Territory  with  money  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a very 
meritorious  matter,  for  the  reason  that  these  people  in  Alaska  are  in  a 
very  deplorable  situation,  particularly  at  this  time. 

salmon  industry. 

For  instance,  in  the  Copper  River  Valley,  the  natives  were  largely 
dependent  upon  the  salmon  supply  that  came  up  the  Copper  River, 
but  now  the  Government  has  permitted  canneries  to  be  constructed 
on  the  Copper  River,  and  the  river  being  very  narrow  in  places, 
particularly  in  one  of  the  canyons  there,  they  practically  catch  all 
of  the  fish  that  go  up  the  river.  Along  up  in  the  headwaters,  or  up 
in  the  tributaries  where  these  natives  live,  there  are  no  salmon,  and 
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they  are  in  a very  destitute  condition.  As  they  have  no  money,  the}r 
can  not  take  care  of  themselves  when  they  get  sick.  The  result  is 
that  they  are  living  there  at  the  mercy  of  the  ravages  of  disease.  It 
is  a dangerous  situation,  because  epidemics  are  liable  to  start.  I 
think  this  is  a meritorious  provision,  and  that  it  will  do  them  more 
good  than  anything  else  that  could  possibly  be  done  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  condition  touching 
the  catching  of  salmon  should  be  permitted  to  continue  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  No,  sir;  it  should  not  continue.  I think  it  was  a 
great  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  been  done  to  prevent  it  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  issued  some  restrictive 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  enforced  this  year,  and  they  hope  to  over- 
come that  condition.  I have  had  the  matter  up  with  them  on  many 
occasions.  They  claim  that  the  law  does  not  give  them  any  authority 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  canneries  on  the  river.  In  other 
wmrds,  they  are  unable  to  lock  the  door  until  after  the  horse  is  out. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I think  it  must  be  so,  and  it  is  so  far  as  I can  find 
out.  They  say  that  there  is  no  authority  under  which  they  can 
prevent  the  establishment  of  canneries  there. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Is  not  that  an  extraordinary  interpretation  of  the 
law  ? 

Mr.  Sulzer.  I think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Not  only  that,  but,  even  if  they  could  not  have 
prevented  the  establishment  of  the  canneries,  and  they  probably 
ought  not  to  have  power  to  prevent  that,  they  can  regulate  the  catch. 

Mr.  Sulzer.  That  is  what  they  are  endeavoring  go  do  this  year. 
However,  there  is  a movement  on  foot  to  establish  cannneries  on 
other  rivers — on  the  Yukon  River,  for  instance — and  there  the 
situation  would  be  much  worse,  because  there  are  more  natives  there. 

(See  p.  1203.) 

Medical  estimate , 1918-19,  $82,500. 


Southeastern  district: 

Hospital,  Juneau — 

Physician $2,  000 

Nurses,  4 at  $1,000 4,000 

Cook 700 

Janitor 700 

Orderly 400 

Fuel  and  light 1,  400 

Laundry • 500 

Repairs 400 

Subsistence  destitute  patients 1,  200 

Field  nurses,  2 at  $1,200 2,  400 

Medical  supplies 3,  000 

Traveling  expenses,  physician,  nurses,  and  patients 1,  000 


17,  700 


Southwestern  district: 

Hospital,  Kanakanak — 

Physician 2,  000 

Nurses,  2 at  $1,200  (new) 2,  400 

Orderly 800 

Cook 800 
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Southwestern  district — Continued . 

Hospital , Kanakanak — Continued . 

Fuel  and  light $900 

Subsistence  destitute  patients 1,  200 

Cabins  for  tubercular  patients,  2 at  $500  (new) 1,  000 

Contract  physicians — 

Anchorage  Hospital 1,  000 

Cordova  Hospital 500 

Ellamar  Hospital 700 

Field  nurse,  Unalaska  (new) 1,  200 

Physician,  Kodiak  (new) 2,  000 

Medical  supplies 3,  000 

Traveling  expenses  physician,  nurses,  and  patients 500 


18,  000 

Upper  Yukon  district:  Medical  supplies 1,  000 


Western  district: 

Hospital,  Nulato — 

Physician 1,  800 

Nurse 1,000 

Orderly 500 

Fuel  and  light 500 

Subsistence  destitute  patients 700 

Cabins  for  tubercular  patients,  2 at  $500  (new) 1,  000 

Hospital,  Akiak — 

Physician 2,  000 

Nurses,  2 at  $1,000 2,  000 

Orderly 500 

Cook 800 

Subsistence  destitute  patients 1,  200 

Fuel  and  light 600 

Cabins  for  tubercular  patients,  4 at  $500  (new) 2,  000 

Field  nurse  (St.  Michael) 1,  200 

Medical  supplies 3,  000 

Traveling  expenses,  physicians,  nurses,  and  patients 1,  000 


19,  800 


Northwestern  district: 

Contract  hospital  Nome 1,  000 

Physician,  Nome. 1,  200 

Hospital  Kotzebue  (Kobuk  River)  (10  beds)  (new) — 

Erection 10,  000 

Equipment 2,  500 

Physician 2,  000 

Nurse 1,  200 

Fuel  and  light 700 

Subsistence  destitute  patients 1,  000 

Field  nurse  (Wales  and  St.  Lawrence  Island),  2 at  $1,200  (new) 2,  400 

Medical  supplies 3,  000 

Traveling  expenses,  physician,  nurses,  and  patients 1,  000 


26,  000 


RECAPITULATION. 

Southeastern  district 17,  700 

Southwestern  district 18,  000 

Upper  Yukon  district 1,000 

Western  district 19,  800 

Northwestern  district 26,  000 


82,  500 
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REINDEER  FOR  ALASKA. 

SUPPLIES  AND  FREIGHT. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  item  is  as  follows: 

Reindeer  for  Alaska:  For  support  of  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska  and  instruction  of 
Alaskan  natives  in  the  care  and  management  of  reindeer,  not  exceeding  $3,500,  of 
which  sum  for  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  payment  of  freight  on  same  shall  be  avail- 
able immediately:  Provided , That  the  commissioner  of  education  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  sell  such  of  the  male  reindeer  belonging  to  the  Government  as  he  may  deem 
advisable  and  to  use  the  proceeds  in  the  purchase  of  female  reindeer  belonging  to 
missions  and  in  the  distribution  of  reindeer  to  natives  in  those  portions  of  Alaska  in 
which  reindeer  have  not  yet  been  placed  and  which  are  adapted  to  the  reindeer 
ndustry,  $8,500. 

The  current  appropriation  for  this  purpose  is  $5,000.  How  many 
reindeer  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  In  June,  1917,  there  were  98,582,  and  at  the  same 
rate  of  increase  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  this  year,  approxi- 
mately, 115,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  doing  with  them?  Are  you  able  to 
give  them  away  to  natives  who  will  not  kill  them?  • 

Mr.  Claxton.  They  do  not  belong  to  us.  Of  the  whole  number 
67,448,  or  69  per  cent,  are  owned  by  the  natives.  They  are  owned 
by  1,568  natives.  I want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  is  an 
increase  in  one  year  of  275  natives  owning  reindeer.  There  has  been 
an  increase  in  ten  years  from  114  natives  owning  reindeer,  in  1907, 
to  1,568  in  1917.  The  Government  owns  3,046,  or  3 per  cent  of  the 
total.  We  use  these  in  paying  off  the  apprentices  and  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  natives  as  we  have  funds  with  which  to  do  it.  Four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-five,  or  5 per  cent,  are  owned  by 
missions,  and  23,443  are  owned  by  Lapps  and  by  other  white  persons. 
The  Lapps  own  these  practically  in  fee  simple,  because  they  were 
given  a start  with  them  for  assisting  the  natives  in  the  early  days. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  reached  the  point  where  you  can  get 
rid  of  the  reindeer? 

Mr.  Claxton.  It  would  be  unwise  to  get  rid  of  them  all  at  one 
time,  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are  sections  where  there  are  no 
reindeer  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Why  should  this  appropriation  be  increased? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  are  asking  no  increase  in  the  appropriation  for 
distribution  of  reindeer,  but  we  are  asking  for  an  increase  for  a stock 
specialist  at  $2,500. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that  for? 

Mr.  Claxton.  That  is  for  a stock  specialist  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease  among  them.  In  this  connection  I would  like  to  read  this 
statement  from  the  annual  report  for  1916-17  of  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Shields,  superintendent  of  the  northwestern  district,  who  is  stationed 
at  Nome: 

Disease. — There  has  been  considerable  hoof  disease  this  year,  just  as  there  was  last 
year,  and  I believe  it  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  probable  that  we  have  now  reached  a 
critical  point;  for  years  we  have  had  comparatively  little  trouble  along  that  line. 
The  last  two  summers  a considerable  number  of  deer  has  been  lost  from  this  disease. 
The  only  way  we  know  to  meet  it  is  by  moving  the  herd  off  the  infected  ground.  In 
some  cases  this  was  not  done  because  the  native  herders  were  out  of  reach  at  the  time 
and  the  local  superintendent  knew  nothing  about  it  until  too  late. 
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With  the  increasing  interest  taken  by  outsiders  in  the  by-products  of  the  industry, 
especially  in  the  development  of  a market  for  reindeer  leather,  we  have  all  become 
more  impressed  with  the  seriousness  of  the  damage  done  by  the  ' Warble  fly.”  This 
fly  is  the  cause  of  the  grubs  that  hatch  out  under  the  skin  of  the  deer  and  leave  large 
holes.  These  holes  heal  after  several  months  but  leave  scars  which  show  plainly  on 
the  hide,  even  if  they  do  not  penetrate  entirely. 

The  scars  made  by  the  grubs  lessen  the  value  of  the  leather  tremendously  and 
make  it  entirely  unfit  for  anything  but  second-class  goods. 

Mr.  Lopp.  I suppose  what  we  need  up  there  is  a practical  stock- 
man.  That  would  be  my  choice  of  a man  to  select  for  this  purpose. 
We  have  no  one  up  there  who  is  giving  his  entire  time  to  this.  The 
superintendent  must  supervise  the  work  of  the  schools  and  the 
teachers  have  their  schools.  They  can  go  out  only  three  or  four 
times  a year  and  see  the  herds.  I would  like  to  have  a practical 
stockman,  if  we  could  find  the  right  man,  to  go  up  there  and  spend 
a year  or  two  in  the  study  of  conditions  among  the  herds. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  the  Federal  Government  ought 
to  go  into  the  creation  of  an  animal  industry  bureau  for  Alaska  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Not  very  extensively.  We  want  to  take  reindeer  into 
the  Copper  River  country.  We  have  requested  that  a good  many 
times,  and  I believe  we  could  do  something  with  a herd  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Why  can  you  not  get  rid  of  some  of  your  present- 
expense  elsewhere?  You  have  reduced  your  herd  very  much,  and  it 
ought  not  to  cost  so  much  to  take  care  of  it  now  as  it  did  before. 

Mr.  Lopp.  We  have  increased  the  number  of  herds,  and  the  reindeer 
have  been  distributed  into  new  sections.  They  are  widely  distributed 
and  many  of  them  are  100,  200,  or  300  miles  apart.  If  we  could  put- 
one  more  herd  up  in  the  Copper  River  region,  I think  it  would  be 
worth  while. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  to  stop  you  from  doing  it  ? You  could 
cut  out  one  of  the  herds  you  are  maintaining  somewhere  else  or 
move  it. 

Mr.  Lopp.  It  would  cost  $500  or  $600  to  move  a herd  over  there. 
It  is  a long  trip. 

Mr.  Mondell.  You  have  the  money  for  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  additional  money  for 
this  purpose,  but  when  a new  herd  is  established  thef  herders  must  be 
trained.  The  natives  know  nothing  of  herding  until  they  are  taught. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  abolish  one  of  your  herds,  or  at 
least  move  it  from  the  place  where  you  have  got  it  to  the  place  where 
you  want  a herd  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  We  have  no  herds  as  such,  just  to  be  distributed  to 
various  places,  and  we  do  not  buy  them  for  that  purpose  at  all.  We 
simply  take  our  reindeer  and  send  them  to  the  new'  place,  and  pay  the 
expense  of  moving  them  and  training  the  herders  so  that  the  deer 
will  not  be  lost. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  herd  the  deer  in  two  places,  and 
if  you  take  a herd  from  one  place  to  another  place,  you  take  the 
herder  with  them.  That  is  what  I am  suggesting. 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  herders  are  attached  to  their  own  localities.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  transfer  an  Eskimo  from  the  Kuskokwim  to  the 
Copper  River. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  at  least  drop  him  off  of  the  pay  roll  and 
pick  up  a newr  one  at  the  other  place. 
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Mr.  Claxton.  That  is  what  we  do.  Then  a new  herder  and  ap- 
prentices must  be  taken  on  there  and  trained  when  there  are  trans- 
fers from  one  place  to  another.  You  will  observe  that  in  10  years 
we  have  increased  the  number  of  owners  from  114  to  1,568.  Last 
year  the  number  of  owners  was  increased  275.  Our  deer  are  in  herds 
owned  by  natives  and  are  taken  from  these  to  be  distributed  from 
place  to  place. 

Mr.  Mondell.  How  do  you  keep  track  of  your  deer  and  their 
offspring  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  They  are  marked  with  an  aluminum  button. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Who  attends  to  the  matter  of  branding  or  marking 
of  the  young  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  The  teacher. 

Mr.  Mondell.  It  is  all  done  at  one  time  ? 

Mr.  Lopp.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  usually  done  in  August.  Sometimes  in 
the  far  north  it  is  done  in  October,  when  the  ice  is  about  6 inches 
thick. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  asking  for  authority  to  sell  male  reindeer 
and  to  buy  females  for  breeding  purposes. 

Mr.  Claxton.  A number  of  deer  are  owned  by  Laps  and  others, 
who  may  sell  them,  and  by  the  missions.  This  particular  amendment 
was  put  in  because  the  representative  of  one  of  the  missions  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  their  deer.  We  have  objected  to  selling  them  to  white 
men  when  natives  themselves  can  make  use  of  them.  They  are  willing 
to  transfer  the  deer  to  us  at  a reasonable  price,  those  who  have  not 
been  able  to  make  their  work  with  the  deer  very  successful.  If  we 
could  sell  the  male  reindeer  and  take  them  out  of  the  herd  and  pay  for 
the  females,  we  could  transfer  them  to  the  natives  and  there  would 
be  no  cost  to  the  Government.  The  idea  is  to  sell  the  male  reindeer 
that  we  have  and  to  pay  for  the  female  deer  and  then  to  use  female 
deer  for  distribution  among  the  natives. 

The  Chairman.  Why  does  that  not  happen  when  you  distribute 
them  among  the  natives?  They  can  trade  them. 

Mr.  Claxton.  The  natives  might  buy  from  the  mission  if  they 
happened  to  be  at  the  same  place.  The  deer  were  given  to  the  mis- 
sions years  ago  with  the  understanding,  so  far  as  I can  find,  that 
they  would  use  them  in  the  same  way  that  the  Government  uses 
them,  and  that  they  would  not  sell  the  female  deer,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Government.  The  missions  have  found  them 
unprofitable  and  want  to  dispose  of  them,  and  one  of  the  missions 
has  actually  sold  the  deer  to  white  men  in  that  same  section. 

Mr.  Mondell.  Why  do  they  not  distribute  their  deer  among  the 
Indians  if  they  are  doing  their  work  among  the  Indians  ? 

Mr.  Claxton.  I have  wondered.  They  say  they  are  worth  just 
so  much  good  mission  money. 

Mr.  Mondell.  I have  understood  that  the  mission  money  in 
Alaska  was  intended  for  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

• Mr.  Claxton.  I think  they  are  certainly  under  a moral  obliga- 
tion to  use  their  deer  as  prescribed  by  our  rules,  but  apparently  no 
definite  contracts  were  signed.  They  were  to  use  the  deer  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  or  else  return  them  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  w^e  have  no  power  to  make  them  do  so.  It  will  help  to 
solve  a rather  difficult  problem  if  you  will  permit  us  to  buy  and 
sell  as  provided  in  this  clause. 
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Hull  draftsmen 791 
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Office  force 815 

Chief  of  printing  and  sales 815 

Clerks,  additional.  . . 815 

Work,  condition  of 818 

Offshore  soundings 780 
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Waterproofing  vaults 834 

Wire  dragging,  method  of 775 

Coast  Artillery*  posts.  (See  Military"  posts.) 
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Anchorage  laws,  enforcement  of 30 

Aviation 39 

Cadets,  allowances  for 37 

Civilian  field  employees,  pay  of 65 

Civilian  instructor 36 

Communication  service 68 

Contingent  expenses , 66 
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District  superintendents,  clerks  to 45 

Draft  animals 63 

Enlisted  men,  statement  of  war  pay  of 35 

Fuel  and  water 46 
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Telephone  lines 64 
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Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 1389 
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Salaries,  etc 1389 
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Fisheries.  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 841 

Lighthouse  Service.  (See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 
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Standards.  Bureau  of  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 894 

Commerce,  enforcement  of  acts  regulating 1476 

Commissions.  (See  names  of.) 
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Conciliation  and  Mediation,  Board  of 264 

Concrete  ships 2298 

Congress,  investigations  directed  by 368,  370 

Contract-labor  la ws 1555 

List  of  employees 1558 

Cook,  G.  W.,  statement  of 1393 

Coos  Bay  wagon-road  lands,  protection  of 967 

Corporation  reports 338 

Cost  accounting 347 

Costs,  estimates  of 294 

Coulston,  M.  H.,  statement  of 1783 
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Council  of  National  Defense 1903 
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Hospitals,  classification  of 1912 
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General  expenses 1924 
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Administration,  etc.,  control  of 575 

Automobile 1350 
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General  statement 576 
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Road  construction 1352 

Trails 1351 
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Water  supply  installment 1352 

Creel,  R.  H.,  statement  of 145 
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Crime,  detection  and  prosecution  of 1445 
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Conduct  of 1439 

Traveling  expenses 1440 
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Collection  of  revenues,  expenses  of 127, 137 

Compensation  in  lieu  of  moieties. 145 

Details 132,134,137 

Detection  and  fraud  on,  prevention  of 140 

Espionage  act,  enforcing 130 

Imports,  statement  showing  the  value  of 138 

Scales 143 

Trading-with-the-enemy  act,  enforcing 130 

Cuttle,  F.,  statement  of 2491 
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Daly,  C.  P. , statement  of 903 

Daniels,  Winthrop  M. , statement  of ... 390 

Danville  (111.)  Soldiers’  Home.  (See  National  Soldiers’  Home.) 

Davis,  Arthur  P.,  statement  of 1213 
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Dayton,  Ohio.,  soldiers’  home  at.  ( See  National  Soldiers’  Home.  Page. 

Deeds,  E.  A.,  statement  of 484 

Deibert,  A.  H.,  statement  of 268 

Delaware  River,  Pa.  and  N.  J 625 

Densmore,  J.  B.,  statement  of 1555 

Departments.  (See  names  of.) 

Deportation  of  aliens 1541 

Detection  and  prosecution  of  crime 1445 

Detroit,  Mich.,  lighthouse  at,  improvements 707 

Devils  Tower,  Wyo 1356 

Diseases  of  man.  field  investigations  of 211 

Disease  prevalence 259 

Distinctive  paper 81, 102, 1862, 1868, 1874,  2177 
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District  of  Columbia 1500 

Pay  and  expenses  of 1499 

Regular  assistants 1516 
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District  courts.  (See  United  States  courts.) 
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Printing  and  binding 289 
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Employment  Service 1562 
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Field  force  (reorganized) 1570 
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General  statement 1562 
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Salaries 1581 
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Subsistence 1583 
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Cost,  estimates  of 294 
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Foreign  trade  conditions 362 
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Salaries 1438 

Subsistence 1437 

Maddock,  S.  D.,  statement  of 1932 

Malaria 240,  242 

Malden,  Mass.,  post  office 1790 

Malheur,  Oreg.,  reclamation  project 1269 

Mall,  grading,  seeding,  etc.,  sections  C and  D of 608 

Mallalieu,  T.  G.,  statement  of 2170 

Manganese,  development  of 1009 

Manning,  Van  H.,  statement  of 1038 

Manual  training  at  national  soldiers’  homes 698 

Maps 1030 

Maps  and  surveys  for  the  Army 640,  995, 1000, 1013 

Marine  hospitals.  ( See  Public  Health  Service.) 

Marion  Branch,  Marion,  Ind.,  soldiers’  home  at.  (See  National.) 

Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  improvement  of  the  roads  in  the 1334 

Marshall,  L.  C.,  statement  of 1613 

Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  center  parking 599 

Masterson,  D.  S.,  statement  of 1787 

Mather.  Stephen  T.,  statement  of 1289 

Maui'o  Fierro,  payment  to 1554 

Mediation  and  Conciliation,  Board  of 264 

Medical  examinations  of  seamen,  etc 192 

Medical  Supply  Department,  details  to 132 

Mehaffey,  J.  C.,  statement  of 553,  642 

Memphis,  Term.,  Marine  Hospital 9 

Meridian  Hill  Park : 

Planting . . . 606 

Retaining  walls 592 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park,  Colo.,  revenue  of 1347 

Mexican  border,  immigration 1560 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  increase  in  pay  of  superintendent  of  national  ceme- 
tery at 2465 

Meyer,  Herbert  A.,  statement  of 1109 
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Military  posts : Pase- 

Camp  Stotsenburg,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  chapel  for 930 

Coast  Artillery,  barracks  and  quarters,  insular  possessions 922 

Fort  De  Russy,  Hawaii,  improvements,  etc 926 

Fort  Kamehameha,  Hawaii — 

Gymnasium,  etc 928 

Refrigerating  plant 928 

Fort  Mills,  P.  1 923 

Barracks,  etc 929 

Cold-storage  plant 924 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.— 

Memorandum  of  construction  division  as  to  necessity  of  work 941 

Rakes,  shovels,  etc 945 

Roadway,  etc.,  repairs  to 945 

Sewer  pipe,  etc 946 

Wharf,  repair  and  maintenance  of 940 

Forts  Ruger  and  Armstrong,  Hawaii 923,  925,  929 

Construction  and  enlargement — 

Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses 922 

Columbus,  Ohio,  barracks 905 

Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex 903 

Barrack  for  Signal  Corps 903 

Quartermaster  storehouses,  joining 905 

Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  barracks 907 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  drill  hall  for : 907 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  riding  hall  and  storage  plant 909 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  disciplinary  barracks*,  barracks,  quarters, 

etc.,  construction  of 936 

Fort  McDowell,  Cal.,  construction  of  combined  barrack 909 

Fort  Mason,  Cal.,  machine,  etc.,  shop  for 910,  912 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  barracks,  etc.,  for 912 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  construction  of  a drill  hall 915 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.,  barracks 915 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  barracks 916 

Fort  Shaft er,  Hawaii — 

School  for  bakers,  etc 917 

Storage  tanks,  etc 917 

Fort  Slocum,  N.  Y.,  barracks  and  quarters 919 

Hawaiian  Islands 930 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  apartment  buildings  for  enlisted  men 908 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  storehouses  at 913 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  barracks  for 914 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  chapel  for  garrisons 914 

San  Francisco,  Cal 914 

Washington,  D.  C.,  barracks,  stables,  and  quarters 920 

West  Point,  N.  Y. — 

Double  set  of  officers’ quarters 921 

Fire  apparatus,  hose,  etc 921 

Officers’  quarters 921 

Milk  River,  Mont.,  reclamation  project 1244 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  soldiers’  home  at.  ( See  National.) 

Mineral  resources,  preparation  of  report  on 1018 

Mines.  Bureau  of 1038 

Alaska,  per  diem  for  inspector  and  clerk 1063 

Assistant  chief  mining  engineer 1045 

Attendance  at  meetings  and  conventions,  expenses  of 1064 

Books 1063 

Coal-storage  yard,  establishment  of 1076, 1079 

Costs  of  distribution  yards 1093, 1096, 1100 


Distributing  yards — 

Buildings  to  be  supplied 1102 

Costs  of 1093,1096,1100 

Leases  of  yards 1101 

Rent  of  garages 1098 

Switching  charge 1090 
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Mines,  Bureau  of — Continued. 

Coal-storage  yards,  establishment  of — Continued.  Page. 

Trestles,  etc.,  rents  of 1081 

Trucks 1085 

Yards 1081 

Detail  of  officers  of  Public  Health  Service 1056 

Electricity  in  mines,  investigation  of 1044 

Explosives,  enforcement  of  the  act  to  regulate 1065 

Agencies  assisting  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 1070 

Clerical  help 1066 

Employees,  list  of 1074 

Licenses,  application  for 1065 

Menaces,  removal  of 1068 

Salaries,  wages 1067 

State  agents,  selection  of 1073 

State  inspectors 1070 

Unexpended  balances ♦. . . 1066 

Fatalities  at  coal  mines 1046 

General  expenses 1038 

Bibliographer 1040 

Clerks 1038,1040 

Editor... 1040 

Illustrator 1040 

Land,  purchase  or  lease  of i 1063 

Mine  explosions  and  rescue  work,  investigations  of 1041 

Mineral  fuels  and  unfinished  mineral  products,  investigation  of 1048 

Mines  in  America,  number  of 2030 

Mining  experiment  stations— 

Personal  services  at 1056 

Stations 1057 

Munitions,  justification  for  enlarged  appropriations 1050 

Nenana  lignite,  analysis  of 1058 

Ores  and  other  minerals,  investigation  of 1049 

Personal  services  in  Washington 1055 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas,  investigations  of 1051 

Pittsburgh  experiment  station — 

Garage  for  mine-rescue  trucks 1059 

Grounds,  improving 1060 

Personal  services 1060 

Removal  of  station 1059 

Rescue  cars 1061 

Purchase  and  operation 1061 

Small  purchases  (not  exceeding  $50).' 1064 

Mines  in  America,  number  of 2030 

Minidoka,  Idaho,  reclamation  project 1240 

Minot,  K.  J.,  statement  of 27 

Mississippi  River: 

Flood  control  of 627 

Rescuing  fish  from  lands  overflowed  by 870 

Mitchell.  L.  M.,  statement  of - 1973 

Mobile.  Ala.: 

Marine  Hospital 9 

Quarantine  station 19 

Money  laundry  machine 121 

Montezuma  castle 1359 

Montreal.  Canada,  lease  of  quarters  for  the  immigration  service 1552 

Montrose  Park,  improvement,  maintenance 589 

Moore.  H.  F.,  statement  of 701,841 

Moran.  W.  H.,  statement  of 124 

Moses,  R.  H.,  statement  of 1776 

Mountain  Branch  Soldiers’  Home,  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.  ( See  National.) 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park.  Alaska 1361 

Mount  Rainier  N ational  Park,  W ash 1345 

Revenues 1346 

Roads 1346 

Carbon  River 1347 

Paradise  Valley,  to 1345 
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Mount  Vernon  Park,  care  of 606 

Moyle.  J.  H..  statement  of 1787 

Muir  Woods 1358 

Munitions: 

Justification  for  enlarged  appropriations,  for  Bureau  of  Mines 1050 

Seal  oil  in  manufacture  of.  utilization  of 882 

Munroe.  James  P..  statement  of 1878 

Muskegon.  Mich.,  rent  of  temporary  quarters 1795 

Myers.  Paul  F.,  statement  of 1787 

N. 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics 436 

Additional  employees 473,474 

Airplane,  purchase  and  maintenance  of 483 

Automobile,  purchase  and  operation  of 484 

Buildings,  construction  of  additional 483 

Employees,  statement  of 476 

Equipment  for  research  laboratory 474, 481 

Estimates,  revised 477 

Printing  and  binding 482 

Rent 478 

Supplies 482 

Wind-tunnel  building,  large 481 

National  cemeteries — 

Antietam  Battlefield 950 

Arlington  National 949 

Headstones 948 

Maintenance 947 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  increase  in  pay  of  superintendent  of 2465 

Pay  of  superintendents : 948 

Remains  of  officers,  etc 951 

Roadways,  repairs  to 948 

San  Francisco,  Cal 952 

National  forest: 

Topographic  surveys  in 1031 

National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers: 

Admissions  to  homes 663 

Aid  for  State  or  Territorial  homes 696 

Battle  Mountain  Sanitarium,  Hot  Springs,  S.  Dak. — 

Current  expenses 692 

Farm 694 

Hospital 693 

Repairs 693 

Subsistence 693 

Transportation 693 

Board  of  Managers 695 

Central  Branch,  Dayton,  Ohio — 

Current  expenses 661 

Farm 668 

Hospital 663 

Household ; 663 

Repairs 668 

Subsistence 661 

Clothing  for  all  branches 694 

Danville  Branch,  Danville.  111. — 

Current  expenses 689 

Hospital 690 

Household 690 

Farm 690 

Repairs 690 

Subsistence 690 

Transportation 690 

Eastern  Branch,  Togus,  Me. — 

Current  expenses 675 

Farm 678 
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National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers — Continued. 

Eastern  Branch,  Togas,  Me. — Continued.  Page. 

Hospital 577 

Household 677 

Population 676 

Repairs 678 

Subsistence 676 

Transportation 677 

Manual  training _• 698 

Marion  branch,  Marion,  Ind. — 

Current  expenses 687 

Farm 689 

Hospital 688 

Household 688 

Repairs 689 

Subsistence 688 

Transportation 689 

Mountain  Branch,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. — 

Current  expenses 691 

Farm 692 

Hospital 692 

Household 

Repairs 692 

Subsistence 691 

Transportation .692 

Northwestern  Branch,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 

Current  expenses r-. . 669 

Farm 674 

Hospital 673 

Household 671 

Population 670 

Repairs 673 

Subsistence 670 

Transportation 673 

Pacific  Branch,  Santa  Monica,  Cal 685 

Current  expenses 685 

Hospital 686 

Household 686 

Subsistence 686 

Transportation 686 

Pay,  generally,  increase  of 660 

Southern  Branch,  Hampton,  Va. — 

Current  expenses 680 

Farm 682 

Hospital 682 

Household 681 

Repairs 682 

Subsistence 681 

Transportation 682 

Tubercular  patients 698 

Western  Branch,  Leavenworth,  Kans. — 

Current  expenses 682 

Farm 685 

Hospital 684 

Household 684 

Population 683 

Repairs 684 

Subsistence 683 

Transportation 684 

National  military  parks 538 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 538 

Gettysburg 540 

Guilford  Courthouse 544 

Shiloh 548 

Vicksburg \ - 550 

National  monuments: 

Protection  of 1355 

Signs  for  roads,  trails,  etc 1359 
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National  Museum 512 

Buildings,  repairs  to 516 

Books  and  periodicals 517 

Collections,  preservation,  exhibition,  increase  of,  etc 514 

Furniture,  fixtures,  etc 512 

Heat,  light,  etc 513 

Postage 517 

National  Training  School  for  Boys 14 

Employees,  additional 1523 

Family  officers 1520 

Salaries 1520 

Superintendent 1520 

Support  of  inmates 1525 

Teachers,  etc 1520 

National  Parks  {see  also  names  of  parks) 1289 

National  Park  Service 574, 1289 

Buildings,  increasing  the  limit  on  cost  of  construction  of 1292 

Lands,  rights  of  way,  authority  to  accept  patented 1290 

Personnel  of 574 

National  Zoological  Park 517 

Increases  proposed,  list  of 523 

Printing 523 

Natural  gas,  investigation  of 1051 

Naturalization  service 1670,  2202 

Applicants  for  citizenship,  instructions  in  responsibilities  of 2202,2207 

Army,  naturalizing  foreigners  in 2205 

Clerks,  compensation  of 1670 

Compensation  of  examiners,  interpreters,  clerks,  etc 1670 

Fees  of  clerks  of  courts,  for  use  of  printing  and  binding 2203 

Foreigners  in  American  Army,  naturalizing 2205 

Navy  Department: 

Agency  contracts 285 

Aviation,  National  Advisory  Committee  on 436,  466 

Lighthouse  Service,  deficiency  to  be  paid  by 727,  731,  752 

Marine  railway 2358 

Printing  and  binding 1776 

Purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Rations  of,  statement  of  allowances,  etc 875 

Vessels,  etc.,  transferred  from  Lighthouse  Service  to 732 

Nelson,  John  C.,  statement  of 660 

Nenana  lignite,  analysis  of 1058 

Neutrals,  purchases  of  food  for 2094 

Nevin,  John  J.,  statement  of 2267 

Newark  Bay,  N.  J.,  shipyard 2273,2288 

Newcomer,  Henry  C.,  statement  of 624,  647 

New  Orleans,  La.: 

Marine  hospital f 150 

Quarantine  station 19 

Newport  News,  Va.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees  at 2373 

Newton,  J.  T.,  statement  of 953 

New  York,  N.  Y.: 

Alien  Property  Custodian’s  office 1889 

Harbor,  prevention  of  deposits  in 396 

Launch  Lookout,  new  engine  for 646 

Maintenance  of  fleet  and  pay  of  crews 645 

New  patrol  boat 646 

Marine  hospital 146 

Quarantine  station,  purchase  of 13 

Nitrates 1009 

North  Dakota  pumping  project,  reclamation  service 1265 

Northern  and  northwestern  lakes,  survey  of 642 

North  German  Lloyd  Dock  Co 1887 

North  Platte,  Nebr.-Wyo.,  reclamation  project 1250 

Northwestern  Branch  Soldiers’  Home.  {See  National.) 

Noyes.  P.  B..  statement  of 1973 
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O'Donnell,  Roger,  statement  of 1527 

Offshore  soundings 780 

Ohio  River  below  Cache  River,  right  bank  of  the 636 

Oil 1009 

Oil  division 2033 

Oil  lands,  suits  affecting 1470 

Okanogan,  Wash.,  reclamation  project 1275 

Ordnance  annex 1747 

Oregon  & California  Railroad  lands,  protection  of 967 

Orland,  Cal.,  reclamation  project 1229 


P. 

Pacific  Branch  Soldiers’  Home  at  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  ( See  National.) 


Pacific  Ocean  survevs 772,  789 

Pacific  railroads,  suits  affecting . 1475 

Page,  C.  R.,  statement  of 2267 

Palmer,  A.  Mitchell,  statement  of 1885 

Palo  Valley,  Cal.,  protection  of  lands  and  property  in  the 2491 

Panama  Canal: 

Ancon — 

Post  office  at 2266 

Assets  chargeable  to  bonds,  statement  of 2228 

Balboa,  lumber  and  steel  sheds  at 2243 

Bond  issue,  statement  of  assets  chargeable  to 228 

Buildings  outside  silver  towns 2251 

Civil  government , 2266 

Colon — 

Public  works,  statement  of 2255 

Streets,  concreting 1 2256 

Construction  work,  change  in  language  due  to  completion  of 2228 

Cristobal — 

Municipal  building  at 2242 

Post  office  at 2266 

Restaurant  for  silver  employees 2240 

Damages  to  owners  of  private  lands 2228 

Estimates,  statement  of  detailed 2248 

Garages 2242 

Water,  sewers,  etc 2251 

Gatun — 

Clubhouses  at,  for  silver  employees 2243 

Hydroelectric  station  at,  equipment  for 2244 

General  statement 2208 

Hydroelectric  station  at  Gatun,  equipment  for 2244 

Insane  from,  transfer 1384 

La  Boca,  restaurant  for  silver  employees  at 2241 

Lumber  and  steel  sheds  at  Balboa 2243 

Maintenance  and  operation  of 2229 

Material,  additional  stock  of 2257 

New  Cristobal,  fill,  roads,  etc.,  for  extension  of 2251 

Panama  City — 

Public  works  in,  statement  of 2255 

Roads,  etc 2251 

Sewers  in 2252 

Panama  Railroad  Co.,  transfer  of  equipment  to 2267 

Penitentiary  buildings 2266 

Personnel,  increase  in 2263 

Post  offices — 

Ancon 2266 

Cristobal 2266 

Profits  of  the  canal,  memorandum  of  the  net 2221 

Railroad  equipment  to  Alaska 1146, 1163, 1175 

Red  Tank,  clubhouses  for  silver  employees 2243 

Roads,  resurfacing 2245,  2247 

Salaries,  increases  in 2260 
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Panama  Canal — Continued.  Page. 

Sanitation  and  quarantine 2264 

Buildings  and  extensions 2264 

Personnel,  increases  in 2265 

Southwest  Panama 2253 

Sidewalks,  extension  of 2252 

Silver  employees — 

Buildings  outside  town  of 2251 

Clubhouses  for 2243 

Quarters  for 2230,  2241 

Statement  of 2238 

Restaurants — 


Cristobal 2240 

La  Boca * 2241 

School  building  for 2266 

Stock  of  material,  additional 2257 

Surveys  on 770 

Transfer  of  equipment  to  Panama  Railroad  Co 2267 

Washington  office,  personnel,  increase  in 2264 

Work,  condition  of 2208 

Pan  American  Union,  printing  and  binding 1786 

Papago  Saguaro,  Ariz 1357 

Parks,  E.  L.,  statement  of 1393 

Park  system,  submission  of  estimates  for  extension  of 585 

Patent  Office : 


Building 1801 

Printing  and  binding 1783 

Pearce,  C.  S.,  statement  of 1862 

Peirce,  W.  S.,  statement  of 1682 

Pellagra 231, 254 

Penitentiaries.  ( See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  center  parking,  Second  and  Seventeenth  Streets  SE . . . 601 

Perry,  J.  C.,  statement  of 145 

Petrified  Forest,  Cal 1358 

Petroleum 350 

Petroleum,  investigation  of 309, 1051 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Appraiser’s  stores 1795 

Housing  for  shipyard  employees 2363 

Storehouses  at 913 


Philippine  Islands: 

Alien  property,  sales  of 1902 

Camp  Stotsenburg,  Luzon,  P.  I.,  chapel  for 930 

Fort  Mills 923 

Pay  of  officers  in  Public  Health  Service 163 

Surveys 774 

Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J 1705 

Bridges  and  roads,  etc 1706 

Dry  houses,  modification  of  existing 1706 

High  explosives,  plant  development  of 1706 

Power  house  and  equipment 1705 

Sanitary  conditions,  etc.,  improving 1706 

Sewage  system,  construction,  etc 1706 

Shops  building,  addition  to 1706 

Solvent  recovery  plant .. 1706 

Storage  facilities  for  vehicles  and  agricultural  implements 1705 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 1705 

Piez,  Charles,  statement  of 2267 

Pittsburgh,  mining  experiment  station 1059 

Platt  National  Park,  Okla 1354 

Light,  fuel,  fences,  etc 1355 

Pavilion,  construction  of 1354 

Roads  and  bridges,  maintenance  of 1354 

Telephone  system 1355 

Plattsbuqg,  N.  Y.,  barracks 914 

Pollution  of  streams 239 
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Pope,  G.  S.,  statement  of 1079 

Port  facilities,  commission  on 2418 

Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees 2386 

Portland,  Me.,  Marine  Hospital 10 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  depot  for  fifth  lighthouse  district 720 

Port  Townsend,  Wash.: 

Marine  Hospital : 11 

Quarantine  station 20 

Post  offices,  statement  of  where  space  is  needed 2177 

Posts.  ( See  Military.) 

Potash  investigations 1014 

Potomac  Park  (east): 

Care,  improvement,  etc 588 

Ferry  line  to,  installing  and  operating 607 

Potomac  Park  (west): 

Care  of.  587 

Grading,  soiling,  etc 587 

Seawall,  mo ving  of 595 

Potomac  River,  Md.,  aids  to  navigation 730 

Powderly,  T.  V.,  statement  of 1555 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  chapel  for  garrisons 914 

Press,  use  of 2114 

Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska,  revenues  and  expenditures  of 883 

Price  of  food,  index 2087 

Profiteering  of  foods 389 

Propagation  of  food  fishes. 863 

Proutv,  C.  A.,  statement  of 390 

Providence  Hospital 659 

Providence,  R.  I. — 

Customhouse  and  post  office,  remodeling,  etc 1796 

Public  buildings  ( see  also  names  of  towns). 

Architectural  competitions 1831 

Building  program 1826 

Coal,  purchase  of 1851 

Construction  and  sites 1790 

Order  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,  suspension 1788 

Withdrawal  of  estimates  for 1787 

Custodian  employees,  list  of . . .' 1835 

Enlarging 2172 

Extending 2172 

Furniture  and  repairs  of  furniture 1838 

General  expenses 1820 

Building  program 1826 

Employees,  additional 1821, 1826 

Household  goods,  transportation  of. 1824 

Miscellaneous  supplies,  transportation  of 1825 

Office  supplies,  equipment,  telephones,  etc... 1830 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1823 

Travel  expense  of  officers  and  employees 1830 

Interior  Department  Building 1851 

Lock  boxes  and  repairs 1820 

Marine  hospitals.  ( See  names  of  places.)  ’ 

Mechanical  equipment  for - 1811, 1813 

Operating  expenses 1831 

Operating  supplies - 1843 

Places  where  additional  space  is  needed,  statement  of 2177 

Post  offices,  statement  of  where  space  is  needed 2177 

Remodeling 2172 

Remodeling,  enlarging,  etc.,  of 2172,1804 

Repairs  and  preservation  fund 1806, 1809 

Sites - 1790 

Vaults  and  safes  for 1817 

Vaults  and  vault  shelving 1820 

Public  Health  Service 3 

Acting  assistant  surgeons,  statement  of 170 

Additional  commissioned  officers,  statement  of 165 
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Biologic  products,  regulation  of 255 

Butler  Building  Annex,  extension  to 1799 

Cantonment  work: 

Expenditures,  statement  of 246 

Extra 168,241,244 

Officers  and  acting  assistant  surgeons  on  duty  at,  statement  of 168, 169 

Crews,  examination  of 158 

Detail  of  officers  to  Bureau  of  Mines 1056 

Disease  prevalence 259 

Epidemics,  prevention  of 201 

Bubonic  plague 201 

Infantile  paralysis 201 

Louisiana,  plague  eradications  in 206 

Trachoma. 202 

Typhus  fever 201 

Families  of  officers,  permission  to  make  allotments  to 180 

Field  investigations  of  diseases  of  man 211 

Fatigue  to  disease,  relation  of 220 

Filariasis 212 

Health  insurance  activities 227 

Industrial  hygiene 212 

Industrial  poisons 228 

Infants,  diseases  of 230,  233 

Malaria 240,  242 

Pellagra 231,  254 

Pollution  of  streams 239 

Rural  sanitation 227, 247,  253 

Motor  vehicles,  purchase  of 251 

War  industries,  industrial  fatigue  of 223 

Freight,  transportation  and  traveling  expenses 184 

Fuel,  light,  and  water 148 

Fumigation  of  vessels,  expense  of 210 

Furniture  and  repairs 185 

Hygenic  laboratory 187 

Marine  hospitals 3 

Buffalo,  N.Y 3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 6 

Estimates  for,  withdrawal  of  certain 1790 

Maintenance  of 191 

Memphis,  Tenn 9 

Mobile,  Ala 9 

Patients  from  War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau 152 

Portland,  Me 10 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 11 

Repairs  and  improvements,  statement  of  expenditur&s 5 

Medical  examinations,  care  of  seamen,  etc 192 

Offices  abroad 208 

Patients  from  War- Risk  Insurance  Bureau 152 

Pay,  allowances,  commutation,  etc 145 

Baltimore,  Md 148 

Boston,  Mass 148 

New  Orleans,  La 150 

New  York,  N.  Y 146 

San  Francisco,  Cal 152 

Pay  of  acting  assistant  surgeons 166 

Pay  ot  all  other  employees 178, 181 

Pay  of  attendants,  increase  in 178, 181 

Philippine  Islands,  pay  of  officers  in 163 

Plague  eradications — 

California . 207 

Louisiana 206 

Purveying  depot,  purchasing  of  supplies  for 186 

Quarantine  service 193 

Interstate 241 

Maintenance  and  ordinary  expenses  at,  statement  of 195 

Quarantine  stations  {see  also  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 11 

Sailors’  and  soldiers’  health,  care  of 241 
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St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital,  cost  of  patients  treated  at 193 

School  hygiene 256 

Unexpended  balances 362 

Vessels,  expenses  of  fumigation  of 210 

Public  lands  service: 

Abandoned  reservations 977 

Clerks  in  Washington,  additional 959 

Contingent  expenses  in  public  land  offices 959 

Coos  Bay  Wagon  Road  lands,  protection  of : . . 967 

Depositing  public  moneys,  expense  of 961 

Depredations  on  public  timber,  etc. — 

Additional  employees 966 

Motor  boat,  maintenance  of 965 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  increase  in 965 

Salaries,  readjustment  of 966 

Work,  status  of . 961 

Forest  reserves,  restoration  of  land  in 968 

Grazing  homestead  law 957, 959 

Hearings  in  land  entries 967 

Indian  reservations,  opening 969 

Oregon  & California  Railroad  lands,  protection  of 967 

Plats  of  surveys,  reproducing 968 

Registers  and  receivers 957 

Supervisors  of  surveys,  pay  of 973 

Surveyor  general’s  offices,  work  in  arrears  in 974 

Surveys  and  resurveys 972 

Additional  clerks 974 

Allotment  of  appropriations 975 

Work  in  arrears 974 

Surveys  to  be  completed 977 

Public  Printer,  office  of 1751 

Putnam,  George  R.,  statement  of 701 

Q. 

Quarantine  service,  maintenance  of 193, 195 

Quarantine  stations: 

Baltimore,  Md. , purchase  of . 261 

Boston,  Mass 11 

Charleston,  S.  C 12 

Estimates,  withdrawal  of  certain 1790 

Galveston,  Tex 17 

Increased  personnel  at 158 

Method  of  appointment,  etc.,  of  officers 162 

Mobile,  Ala 19 

New  Orleans,  La 19 

New  York,  N.  Y 13 

Port  Townsend,  Wash 20 

Reedy  Island,  Del 22 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 22 

Savannah,  Ga . 25 

Statement  of  expenditures  of 5 

R. 

Railroads: 

Alaska,  in 1109 

* Government  operation  of — 

Activities  of  Interstate  Commission  due  to 394 

Checking  activities  of 399 

Contracts  with 398 

Director  General,  Office  of,  chart  of.. 398 

Expenses  of 398 

Jurisdiction  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  how  affected 396 

Organization,  chart  of 398 

Price  of  coal  to  Government  operators 1994 

Safety  of  employees  and  travelers  on 411 

Valuation  of 417 
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Rations,  memorandum  of,  to  various  services 875 

Ravenel,  W.  de  C.,  statement  of * 505 

Reclamation  Service: 

Cooperative  investigations 1284 

Drainage 1218 

General  survey,  to  prepare  for  employment  of  returning  soldiers 1284 

Lakes  established  by,  stocking  with  fish 868 

Lands  containing  reclamation  reservoirs,  jurisdiction  over 1287 

Lands  donated  for  certain  purposes  to  be  returned  to  donor  when  purpose 

ceases 1 1283 

Projects — 

Belle  Fourche,  S.  Dak 1272 

Boise,  Idaho 1235 

Carlsbad,  N.  Mex 1259 

Costs  increased 1219 

Fort  Laramie  Canal 1219 

Estimates,  table  of 1221 

Garden  City,  Kans 1243 

Grand  Valley,  Colo 1230 

Huntley,  Mont 1243 

King  Hill,  Idaho 1237 

Klamath,  Oreg.-Cal 1270 

Lake  Tahoe,  improvement  of 1256 

Lawton,  Okla 1267 

Lower  Yellowstone,  Mont.-N.  Dak 1248 

Malheur,  Oreg 1269 

Milk  River,  Mont . 1244 

Minidoka,  Idaho - 1240 

N orth  Dakota  pumping 1265 

North  Platte,  Nebr.-Wyo 1250 

Bridgeport  Unit 1250 

Guernsey,  reservoir  at 1251 

Lands  irrigated 1253 

Okanogan,  Wash 1275 

Orland,  Cal 1229 

Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. -Tex 1254, 1261 

Salt  River,  Ariz 1215, 3225 

Shoshone,  Wyo ]280 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah 1273 

Sun  River,  Mont 1246, 1282 

Titeon  River,  reservoir  on 1217, 1276 

Truckee-Carson,  Nev 1219 

Umatilla,  Oreg 1268 

Uncompahgre,  Colo 1232 

Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  investigations  of 1289 

Yakima,  Wash 1276, 1289 

Yuma,  Ariz.-Cal 1225 

Purchases  under  $25,  authority  to  make 1287 

Reclamation  fund — 


Condition  of 1213,1216 

Repayments 1224 

Soldiers  and  sailors,  preparations  for  employment  of  returning,  by  Recla- 
mation Service 1284 

Traveling  expenses,  mileage  in  lieu  of 1283 

Recoinage  of  gold  coins 117 

Recoinage  of  minor  coins 120 

Redfield,  William  C.,  statements  of 701,  767, 841 

Red  Wing  (Minn.): 

Post  office 1798 

Remodeling,  etc.,  of  lookouts  for 2170 

Reedy  Island,  Del.,  quarantine  station 22 

Regulating  price  of 2079 

Resale  prices 369 

Reservations,  abandoned 977 

Reservoir  Park,  improvement  of 595 

Richmond  (Va.)  post  office,  alterations  and  remodeling 1798 

Rickard,  Edgar,  statement  of 2074 
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Ridley,  C.  S.,  statement  of 581,902 

Rifles,  manufacture  of 1733 

Riggs,  jr.,  Thomas,  statement  of 1109 

Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.-Tex.,  reclamation  project 1254,1261 

River  and  harbor  improvements: 

Black  Rock  channel  and  Tonawanda  Harbor,  N.  Y 624 

Delaware  River.  Pa.,  and  N.  J 625 

East  River,  N.  Y 626 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y 627 

Rock  Creek  and  Potolnac  Parkway  Commission 618 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  111 1707 

Bridge  and  viaduct,  care,  etc 1724 

Field  artillery  materiel,  machinery  for  manufacture  of 1709 

Field  artillery  materiel,  manufacture  of,  Stcne  & Webster  contract  for 

erection  of  plant  for 1715 

Fire  protecticn,  increasing  facilities  for . 1722 

Garage  for  motor  trucks 1721 

Hospital  building,  permanent 1719 

locomotive,  purchase  of 2458 

Magazine 1729 

Noncommissioned  officers’  Quarters 1718 

Power  plant,  maintenance  and  operation 1720, 1723 

Renovating  eouipment 1718 

Roads  and  sidewalls,  repair  to 1718 

Small  arms,  repair  shop  for 1727 

Small  arms  target  range 1719 

Storage  facilities,  increasing 1707 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Colo.,  salaries 1349 

Rural  sanitation 227,  247, 253 

Ruth,  A.  P.,  statement  of 77 

S. 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 1369 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Isolation 1385 

Repairs  and  improvements 1383 

Staff 1385 

Bulletin,  publication  of 1387 

Canal  Zone,  transfer  of  insane  from 1384 

Commutation  to  employees 1387 

C ost  of  patients  treated  at 193 

Employees,  pay  of 1370, 1382, 1387 

Engineers,  etc.,  increase  in  pay  of v 1382 

Farm  and  garden 1382 

Gatehouse 1384 

General  conditions,  improvement  of 2524 

Medical  supplies 1382 

Passenger- carrying  vehicles,  purchase,  etc.,  of 1385 

Pay,  increases  in 1370, 1382, 1387,  2524 

Per  capita  cost 1370 

Provisions  and  stores 1381 

Railroad  scale 1385 

Roadways,  grading,  and  walks 1384 

Salaries 1370,1382 

Support,  clothing,  etc 1369 

Vacancies 1370 

St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Fish  Station,  land  for 886 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  customhouse 1799 

St.  Mary’s  River,  Mich.,  aids  to  navigation 724 

Sacramento  River  flood  control 638 

Safeguarding  the  gateways  of  Alaska,  printing  of 839 

Safety  of  persons  on  railroads 411 

Sailors’  and  soldiers’  health,  care  of 241 

Sales  of  alien  property 1902 

Salmon  fish  hatcheries 891, 1207 

Salmon  industry 1207 
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Salt  River,  Ariz.,  reclamation  project.  .' 

San  Antonio  Arsenal,  Tex 

Office  building 

Storehouse 

Storehouse  for  paints',  oils,  etc 

Sand  Island  Light  Station,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal.: 

Immigration  station 

Marine  hospital 

National  cemetery 

Presidio  Barracks,  chapel  for  garrisons  at 

Quarantine  station 

Sanger,  M.,  statement  of 

Satterfield,  Calvin,  statement  of 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  land  and  improvements  at. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  quarantine  station 

Scales: 

Customs  service 

Testing 

Schaefer,  John  H.,  statement  of 

Schereschewsky,  J.  W.,  statement  of 

School  hygiene 

Schuh,  R.  E.,  statement  of 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  statement  of 

Scofield,  John  C.,  statement  of 

Seacoast  defenses,  barracks,  and  quarters 

Seal  oil  in  manufacture  of  munitions,  utilization  of. 

Seamen,  alien,  examined 

Seamen,  care  of 

Seaton  Park,  grading,  seeding,  etc 

Seaton,  R.  A.,  statement  of 

Seattle,  Wash.,  transit  facilities 

Secret  Service 

Seminole  Indian  lands,  suits  affecting 

Sequoia  National  Park.  Cal 

Administration  building 

Automobile 

Revenues 

Roads,  Giant  Forest 

Sanitary  systems,  plans  and  surveys  for 

Superintendent’s  residence 
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Sherwood,  C.  R , statement  of 

Shiloh  National  Military  Park 
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Commitments,  statement  of 

Composite  ships 

Concrete  ships 

Construction  in  foreign  yards 

Construction  of  ships 
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Disbursing  department 2443 
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Dry  docks 2352 

Board  appointed  to  examine  list  of  contracts  for 2357 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  Department  in  construction  of 2358 

Estimates  for,  statement  of 2353 

Floating 2355 

Alabama  Drvdock  & Shipbuilding  Co.  (Mobile,  Ala.) 2355 

Beaumont  Shipbuilding  & Drydock  Co.  (Beaumont.  Tex.) 2356 
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District  officers,  salary  of 2413 
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General  statement  of  director  of 2278 
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Organization 2313,2386 

Bersonnel 2313,2386 

Furchasing,  method  of 2415 

Salaries 2412,2415 
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Employees  for  1919,  statement  of 2452 

Estimates,  statement  of 2304 
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“N” 2390 

“O” 2398 

“P” 2402 

“R” 2407 

“S” 2410 
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Bristol,  Pa 2273,  2288 

Hog  Island 2273,2288 
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Fittings,  etc.,  storage  of 2351 
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General  expenses 2448 

General  expenses,  statement  of i 2454 

Hog  Island  pay  roll 2417 
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Proposed 2384 
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Seattle,  Wash.,  transit  facilities 2382 

Sparrows  Point,  Md 2376 

Transportation  division 2360 

Wilmington,  Del 2381 

Insurance  division 2442 

Labor  situation 2283 

Law  division 2442 

Marine  railways 2351 

Cooperation  with  the  Navy  in  the  construction  of 2358 

Estimates  for,  statement  of 2353 

Messengers 2443 

Office  space,  increased 2447 

Oil 2303 

Operation  and  maintenance,  etc 2308,  2449 

Organization 2313 

Personnel 2313 

Planning  and  statistics,  division  of 2444 

Plant  protection 2352 

Port  facilities,  commission  on 2418 

Proposed,  statement  of 2306 

Purchasing  ships,  cost  of 2307 

Quarters  of ' 2435,  2441,  2447 

Recruiting 2422 

Cost  per  capita 2428 

Estimated  expenses,  statement  of i 2430 

Regulation,  division  of 2443 

Requisitioning  ships,  cost  of 2307,  2449 

Shipyard  plants 2338 

Steel-ship  yards,  number  and  location  of 2275 

Storage  of  fittings,  etc 2351 
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Cost  of,  statement  of 2429 

Men 2422 

Officers 2422 

Transportation  housing  division 2360 

Ways  for  steel  ships,  additional 2324 

Wooden  ships 2290 

Completion  of 2297 

Contracts  for 2293 

Yards,  ways,  etc 2290 

Yards,  capacity  for  year  1919  at 2281 

Yard  plants. 2338 

Shipwrecked  persons,  reimbursement  for  supplies  furnished 793 

Shoshone,  Wyo..  reclamation  project 1280 

Sier  De  Monts  National  Monument,  Me 1363 

Silver,  David,  statement  of 649 

Sisler,  Lester,  statement  of 2432 

Sitka  National  Monument 1358 

Smith,  Ethel  M.,  statement  of 2515 

Smith,  George  Otis,  statement  of 979 

Smith,  Hugh  M.,  statement  of 701,  841 

Smithsonian  Institution 505 

American  ethnology 507 

Astrophvsical  Observatory 510 

Grounds  — 

Care  of 585 

Sewers  for 608 

Increases  proposed,  list  of 523 

International  catalogue  of  scientific  literature 510 

International  exchanges 505 

National  Museums  (see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 512 

National  Zoological  Park 517 

Printing 523 

Printing  and  binding 509 

Smythe,  N.  A.,  statement  of 1555 
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Appliances  for  disabled 658 

Restoration  and  reeducation  of 1877 

Treatment  of  woimded 654 

Trusses  for 659 

Vocational  training  for  disabled ,, 655 

Southern  Branch  Soldiers’  Home,  Hampton,  Va.  (See  National.) 

Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees. 2376 

Spectacle  Reef  Light  Station,  Mich 718 

Sprague,  W.  C.,  statement  of 2542 

Springfield  Arsenal,  Mass 1729 

Boiler  room,  enlarging.  . 1731 

Boilers,  equipping  new 1731 

Engine  room,  alteration  of 1729 

Fire  protection,  increasing  facilities  for. 1730 

Lighting  system,  enlarging 1732 

Rifles,  manufacture  of *1733, 2460 

Springville,  Utah,  fish  hatchery,  fish  culturist  for . . ; 857 

Squier,  G.  O.,  statement  of 458,484 

Standards,  Bureau  of: 

Fireproof  building  for  testing  laboratories 897 

Fireproof  wing  to  electrical  laboratory 896 

Land,  additional 898 

Scales,  testing  large 894 

Structural  and  engineering  testing  laboratories,  site  for 897 

Test  cars,  ground  for  depot  for  storage  of 896 

Testing  machine,  construction  of 897 

Weights  and  measures,  national 2182 

Bushel  weights  with  subdivisions,  statement  of 2202 

Commodities  for  which  bushel  weights  have  been  established,  state- 
ment of t 2194 

Employees 2184 

Equipment  and  supplies 2191 

Transportation 2192 

Travel  expenses 2191 

Stanton  Park,  public  station  at 607 

State  councils  of  defense 1913 

State  employment  agencies,  cooperation  with 1573, 1588 

State  fuel  administrators 2018 

State  homes  for  soldiers,  aid  to 696 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  lighthouse  depot  at 726 

Steam  plants,  number  of  industrial 2023 

vSteel  investigation 310 

Steese,  James  G.,  statement  of 640 

Sterling,  G.  A.,  statement  of 1520 

Stewart,  I.  W,  statement  of 2491 

Stimpson,  G.  W.,  statement  of 145 

Stone  & Webster,  Field  Artillery  plant  by 1715 

Stock-raising  homestead  lands,  classification  of 1031 

Stratton,  S.  W.,  statement  of 436,  458,  701,  894,  2182 

Straus,  H.  N.,  statement  of 1932 

Strawberry  Valley,  Utah,  reclamation  project 1273 

Sugar - 2085 

Price  to  consumer,  fixing 2085 

Sulzer,  Charles  A.,  statement  of 1193 

Sun  River  (Mont.),  reclamation  project 1246, 1282 

Supreme  court  reports 1488 

Surveyors  general’s  offices,  work  in  arrears  in 974 

Surveys: 

Northern  and  northwestern  lakes : 642 

Special  for  W;ar  Department 789 

T. 

Taft- Walsh  Board 1632 

Tallman,  Clay,  statement  of - - - 957 

Talman,  J.  J.,  statement  of 621 

Tariff  Commission 525 
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Investigations 527 

Costs,  statement  of 527 

Outline  of 528,  532 

Printing 537 

Rent 537 

Salaries  and  expenses 525,  531 

Taussig,  F.  W.,  statement 525 

Taylor,  David  W.,  statement  of 466 

Telegraph  line,  Government 614 

Terry  and  Brittain  (Savannah,  Ga.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.) 2355 

Territorial  homes  for  soldiers,  aid  to 696 

Thompson,  B.  B.,  statement  of 649 

Thompson,  N.  S.,  statement  of 1787 

Thrift,  G.  T.,  statement  of 2535 

Tidal  Basin — 

Bathing  beach 601 

Twining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of 605 

Tides,  observation  of 776 

Tie  ton  River,  reservoir  on 1217, 1276 

Tisdel,  Alton  P.,  statement  of 1751 

Todd,  G.  C.,  statement  of 1450 

Togus,  Me.,  soldiers’  home  at.  ( See  National.) 

Topographic  surveys: 

Military  purposes 995, 1000, 1013 

National  forest,  in 1031 

Trachoma . . . „. 202 

Trading  with  the  enemy  act,  enforcing: 

Customs  service 130 

Trainer,  John  W.,  statement  of 1441 

Treasury  Department: 

Building — 

Annex 1803 

Iron  fence*  new 1802 

South  plaza,  repaving 1802 

Steps,  resetting 1802 

Coast  Guard  ( see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 27 

Counterfeiting,  suppressing.... 124 

Customs  service : 127 

Distinctive  paper 81, 102,  2177 

Engraving  and  Printing,  Bureau  of  ( see  detailed  index  under  this  caption)  77 

Gold  coins,  recoinage  of 117 

Independent  Treasury,  contingent  fund 108 

Internal  revenue  ( see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 104 

Minor  coins,  recoinage  of 120 

Money-laundrv  machines 121 

Printing  and  binding 1772 

Public  buildings  ( see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1787 

Public  Health  Service.  ( See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Quarantine  sendee.  ( See  detailed  index  under  this  caption.) 

Secret  Sendee 124 

Treatment  of  wounded  soldiers 654 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  post  office,  changing  and  remodeling  lookout  system 2171 

Truckee-Carson  (Nev.)  reclamation  project 1219, 1254 

Trusses  for  soldiers ., 659 

Tubercular  patients  at  national  soldiers’  homes 698 

Twining  Lake,  purification  of  waters  of 605 

Typhus  fever 201 

U. 

Umatilla  (Oreg.)  reclamation  project 1268 

Uncompahgre,  Colo.,  reclamation  project 1232 

Unfair  competition 365 

Union  Station  fountain,  water  supply  of 599 

United  States.  ( See  also  Services.) 

Courts 1490 

Bailiffs  and  criers 1515 
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Clerks  fees  of 1510 

Commissioners,  fees  of 1514 

District  attorneys — 

District  of  Columbia 1500 

Pay  and  expenses 1499 

Regular  assistants 1516 

Special  assistants 1500 

Federal  court  reports 1486 

Federal  Reporter,  etc.,  continuation  of 1486 

Jurors,  fees  of 1515 

Marshals  and  their  deputies 1490, 1494 

Employees,  additional 1491 

Employees,  increase  of 1498 

Guards  for  vessels  attached  in  admiralty 1495 

Motor  vehicles 1495 

Paid  from  national  security  and  defense  fund 1494 

Per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence 1496 

Salaries,  increases  in 1498 

Unexpended  balances 1493 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1516 

Penitentiaries.  ( See  Atlanta,  Leavenworth,  and  McNeil  Island.) 

Prisons  and  prisoners — 

Inspection  of 1417 

Support  of 1418 

Rent  for 1515 

Supplies  for 1490 

Witnesses,  fees  of 1515 

V. 

Valuation  of  railroads 417 

Vanward.  J.  W..  statement  of 2534 

Vessels,  fumigation  of.  expense  of 210 

Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 550 

Virgin  Islands,  West  Indies,  Aids  to  Navigation 729 

Viruses  serums,  etc 255 

Vocational  education 1878 

Vocational  training  for  disabled  soldiers 655 

W. 

Wadsworth,  C.  W.,  statement  of 660 

Walcott,  Charles  D.,  statement  of 436,  505 

Walker,  Francis,  statement  of 291,2461 

War  Department: 

Agency  contracts A 268 

Army 279 

List  of,  passed  on  by 282 

Armories  and  arsenals  ( see  detailed  index  under  this  caption) 1682 

Maps 640 

Ordnance  annex 1747 

Printing  and  binding 1773 

Special  surveys  by  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 789 

Vessels — 

Transferred  from  Lighthouse  Service  to 732 

Washington  Barracks  buildings 1884 

Warfield,  William  A.,  statement  of 1403 

War  Industries  Board 1903,  2153 

Appointment  of  Mr.  Baruch 1924 

Cooperation  with  War  Trade  Board 1938 

Employees 1922 

Employees,  list  of 1931 

General  expenses 1924 

General  statement 2153 

Industrial  fatigue  of 223 

Price  committee 1930 

Reorganization 1924 
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War  labor,  administration:  Page. 

Information  and  education  service 2478, 1622, 1639 

Warren,  B.  S.,  statement  of 145 

War-Risk  Insurance  Bureau,  patients  from 152 

War  Trade  Board 1932 

Administration  bureau — 

Increases  in 1959 

Transfers  from 1958 

Branch  offices 1962 

Building,  cost  of 1954 

Cables 1963,1968 

Clerks,  additional 1945, 1951, 1956, 1960 

Cooperation  with  War  Industries  Board 1938 

Details  to 137 

Disbursements,  statement  of 1943, 1967 

Efficiency  ratings 1950 

Employees 1945 

Estimates,  statement  of 1957 

Executive  Bureau — 


Increases  in 

Transfers  in 

Foreign  pay  roll 

Funds  obtained  from — 


1959 

1958 

1969 


National  security  and  defense  act 1942 

Trading- with-the-enemy  act 1942 

Urgent  deficiency  act 1942 

General  statement 1932 

Heat,  lights,  etc 1969 

Information  division  transferred  from  Administration  Bureau  to  Executive 

Bureau 1958 

Imports,  licensing 1937 

Licenses,  increased  number  of . . 1972 

Miscellaneous  expense 1964 

Monthly  expenses 1945 

Motor  vehicles 1969 

Personnel  of 1936 

Prices,  regulating. . 1937 

Printing,  etc J 1965 

Publication  branch 1971 

Rent,  taxes,  etc 1955, 1969 

Research  branch 1941 

Salaries 1945, 1951, 1956, 1960 

Supplies,  equipment,  etc 1965 

Tabulation  and  research  branch 1941 

Travel  expense 1947, 1962 

War  with  Spain: 

Arrears  of  pay 700 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Barracks  buildings 920, 1884 

Butler  Building,  extension  of  annex  to 1799 

Patent  Office  Building 1801 

Washington,  George,  birthplace  of 615 

Washington  Monument: 


Care  of 614 

Grounds  of 582 

Sunday  opening 614 

WTater  holes,  springs,  etc.,  discovering  and  protecting 1028 

Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass 1734 

Bar  stock,  building  for  storing 1737 

Boiler  room,  etc.,  converting 1736 

Cranes  in  machine  and  smith  shop 1737 

Garage,  enlarging i 1737 

Locomotive  cranes,  etc 1735,2461 

Office  building,  extension  of 1740 

Planers  and  boring  mills,  repairing  and  electrifying 1739 

Planning  room,  enlarging 1736 

Power  tunnel  between  power  plant  and  shops 1734 
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Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass. — Continued.  Page. 

Roads  and  walks 1738 

Storehouse,  enlarging 1737 

Testing  machines 1742 

Tools  for  machine  shop 1739 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  N.  Y 1742 

Crane,  purchase  of 1743, 1745 

Land,  additional 1745 

Roads,  rebuilding  main 1744 

Storage  yard 1743 

Transportation  facilities,  increasing 1742 

Wehle,  Louis  B.,  statement  of 2267 

Weights  and  measures,  national 2182 

Wesley,  C.,  statement  of 1393 

West,  M.  F.,  statement  of 104,  2177 

Western  Branch  Soldiers’  Home  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.  ( See  National.) 

Weston,  F.  F.,  statement  of 1772 

West  Point,  N.  Y.: 

Double  set  of  officers’  quarters 921 

Fire  apparatus,  hose,  etc 921 

Officers’  quarters 921 

Wetmore,  James  A.,  statement  of 1787 

Wheat,  regulating  price  of 2079 

Adjusting  differential  between  wheat  price  and  flour  price 2081 

By-products 2081 

White,  William  A.,  statement  of. 1369 

Willow  Tree  Park,  care  of 595 

Wilmeth,  James  L.,  statement  of 77 

Wilmington,  Del.,  housing  for  shipyard  employees 2381 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  temporary  quarters,  etc 1804 

Wind  Cave  National  Park,  S.  Dak 1353 

Bridges,  new . 1354 

Wind  River  Reservation,  Wyo.,  investigations  of 1289 

Wilson,  William  B.,  statement  of 1555, 1613 

Wire  dragging,  method  of 775 

Wisconsin,  industrial  hygiene . . 212 

Woman  in  industry  service 1623, 1650 

Woman’s  committee,  work  of 1905 

Wood,  George  H.,  statement  of 660 

Woods,  E.,  statement  of ; . . . . 2466 

Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  fish  station,  construction  of  building,  equipment,  etc 886 

Wytheville,  Va.,  fish  station,  improvements  and  repairs.  888 

Y. 

Yakima,  Wash.,  reclamation  project 1276, 1289 

Yellowstone  Park 553,1292 

Administration,  etc.,  control  of 568 

Appropriations,  increase  in * 562 

Automobile 1302 

Bridge  work 558 

Buffalo,  care  of 1311 

Employees 1300 

Engineers  of  the  Army,  estimates 1308 

Firehole  road  realignment  work 558 

Forage  for  horses 1302 

Forest  reserve  bridge  work,  increasing  limitation  for  maintenance 562 

Game,  care  and  protection  of 1312 

Gardiner  slide  road 554,  557,  567 

Guards,  uniforms  for 1302 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  improvements 553 

Motorcycles 1301 

Motor  true  x,  maintenance 1302 

Motor  vehicles,  purchase  and  repair  of 561 

Office  expans 28 554 

Oiling  roads 558 

Rang  3r3,  additional 1300 

Revenues 1304 
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Yellowstone  I ark — Continued. 

Roads—  Page. 

Condition  of 561 

General  repairs  of 557 

South  Forest  Road 560 

Sprinkling 559 

Trail  and  fire  line  system 1304 

Trail,  construction  of  a new 1303 

Troops,  removal  of 4 1293 

Unexpended  balance. . . ./. 554 

Visitors,  number  of 562 

Y osemite  N ational  Park 1327 

Power  plant 1327 

Roads — 

Big  Oak  Flat 1336 

Chinquapin-Glacier  Point,  improvement  of 1334 

El  Portal  to  Pohono  bridge 1329 

Mariposa  Big  Tree  Grove,  in 1334 

Tioga 1328 

Sentinel  bridge,  construction  of 1332 

Telephone  line,  construction  of 1337 

Wood,  sale  of 1338 

Yuma  (Ariz.-C'al.)  reclamation  project 1225 

Z. 

Zion  National  Monument,  Utah 1355, 1357 
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